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CHAPTER  VIL 

GUARANPY   OR  SURETYSHIP. 

Sect.  L — What  is  a  Qua/rcmty. 

OBieiNALLT,  the  words  warranty  and  guaranty  were  the 
same ;  the  letter  g^  of  the  Norman  French,  being  convertibfe 
with  the  V)  of  the  German  and  English,  as  in  the  names  Wil- 
liam or  Guiliaume.  They  are  now  sometimes  used  indiscrim- 
i  lately;  but,  in  general,  warranty  is  applied  to  a  contract  as  to 
the  title,  quality,  or  quantity  of  a  thing  sold,  which  we  have 
already  considered  under  the  head  of  sales;  and  guaranty  is 
held  to  be  the  contract  by  which  one  person  is  bound  to  another, 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  a  promise  Of  engagement  of  a  third 
party.     And  this  we  shall  how  consider. 

In  general,  a  guaranty  is  not  negotiable,  nor  in  any  way  trans- 
ferable, so  as  to  enable  an  action  to  be  maintained  upon  it  by 
any  other  person  than  him  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  (a) 

(a)  Trae  t?.  Fuller,  21  Pick.  140 ;  Tyler  Btmment  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  gudranty, 

r.  Binney,  7  MaBS.  479 ;  Lamourieax  v.  yet  if  it  contain  in  itself  all  the  elements 

Hewitt,  5  Wend.  307 ;  Springer  v.  Hutch-  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  it  is  then 

inson,  19  Me.  339;  McDoal  v.  Teomans,  negotiable.     See  Ketchcll  v.  Bums,  24 

8   Watts,  361  ;   Canfield  v.  Vaughan,  8  Wend.  456.    In  this  case  the  instrument 

Mart.  (La.),  682;  Upham  v.  Prince,  12  was  as  follows :"  For  and  in  consideration 

Mass.  14  ;  Miller  v,  Gaston,  2  Hill  (N.  T.),  of  thirw-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  rcceiv- 

188 ;  Watson  v.  McLaren,  19  Wend.  557 ;  ed  of  fi.  F.  Spencer,  I  hereby  guarantee 

Tottle  V,   Bartholomew,   12    Met.   452;  the  payment  and  coUoction  of  the  within 

Tavler  o.  Btnney,  7  Mass.  479 ;  Ten  Evck  note  to  him  or  becurer.    Auburn,  Scpv.  25, 

V,  6rown,  4  Chand.  151 ;  Tinker  v.  Mc-  1837."    (Signed)  Thomas  Bums.    And 

Gaulcy,  3  ^tich.  188.    Althoogh  the  in-  it  was  V/a  negotiable.    In  R«ed  v.  Garrin, 

(9) 
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It  is  a  prombe  to  pay  the  debt  of  another;,  but  the  gaarantor 
may  be  held,  although  no  suit  could  be  maintained  upon  the 
original  debt;  and  such  guaranty  may  have  been  required  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  original  debt  could  not  be  enforced  at 
law;  as  where  the  guarantor  promises  to  be  responsible  for 
goods  to  be  supplied  to  a  married  woman,  (b)  or  to  be  sold  to 
an  infant,  not  being  necessaries,  (c)  But  where  the  original 
debt  is  not  enforceable  at  law,  the  promise  to  be  responsible  for 
it  is  considered,  for  some  purposes,  as  direct  and  not  collateral; 
as,  in  fact,  the  original  promise,  (d)  But  if  an  infant  purchase 
necessaries,  and  give  a  promissory  note  signed  by  himself,  and 
by  another  as  surety,  who  pays  the  note,  such  surety  can  recover 
the  amount,  so  paid,  of  the  infant  (e)     In  general,  the  liability 


12  S.  &  K.  100,  it  was  held,  that  a  goaran- 
tj  c:iven  by  the  assignor  of  a  bond  rnns 
wim  it  into  whosesoever  hands  it  maj 
come,  and  the  guarantor  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness. See  McLaren  v.  Watson,  26  Wend. 
425;  Adams  v.  Jones,  12  Pet.  207 ;  Wal- 
lyn  V.  Dodson,  3  C.  &  P.  163;  Bradley 
V'  Gary,  8  Greenl.  (Bennett's  ed.),  234 ; 
Phillips  V.  Bateman,  16  East,  356.  If  a 
proaranty  is  directed  to  a  particular  house, 
by  name,  and  another  house  advaaoe 
goods  upon  it,  they  have  no  claim  upon 
the  guarantor.  Biceker  v,  Hyde,  3  Mc- 
Lean, 279;  Grant  v.  Naylor,  4  Cranch, 
224 ;  contra,  see  McNaughton  v.  Conkling, 
9  Wis.  317.  And  if  the  letter  of  guaran- 
ty is  additissed  to  two  persons  and  receiv- 
ed and  acted  upon  by  one  only,  the  guar- 
antor is  not  bound.  Smith  v.  Montgom- 
ery, 3  Tex.  199 ;  Myers  v.  Edge,  7  T.  R. 
254.  But  where  the  guaranty  is  addressed 
to  no  person  in  particular  it  may  be  acted 
upon  by  any  one,  and  if  such  appear  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  goods  may  be 
furnished  by  several  difTerent  dealers  on 
the  faith  of  the  guaranty.  Lowry  v.  Ad- 
ams, 22  Vt.  160.  And  in  Vermont  it 
would  seem  that  a  guaranty  is  negotiable. 
Partridge  v.  Davis,  20  Vt.  499. 

(6)  See  Maggs  v.  Ames,  4  Bing.  470; 
Connenit  v.  Goldsmith,  6  Geo.  14. 

{c)  See  Conn  v.  Cobum,  7  N.  H.  368. 

{d)  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  1  Burr.  373, 
and  Reid  v.  Nash,  there  cited.  See  also, 
Buckmvr  v.  Damall,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1085. 

ie)  Conn  v,  Cobum,  7  N.  H.  368.  Jh 
such  case  the  cause  of  action  arises  when 
the  surety  pays  the  note.  Upon  the 
point  whether  such  undertaking  by  the 


surety  is  original  or  collateral,  Parker, 
J.,  ooserved :  "  It  is  very  clear  that  this 
note  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt  of  Cobum,  so  as  to 
make  him  immediately  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiff upon  the  giving  of  the  note.  The  debt 
arose  by  the  purchase  and  execution  of 
the  note.  That  was  the  contract,  that  he 
should  have  the  goods  on  giving  the  note. 
The  giving  of  a  note,  by  an  infanl,  for  a 
debt  due  for  necessaries,  does  not  cancel 
that  debt,  unless  the  note  be  paid  (3  N. 
H.  348) ;  and  the  giving  of  such  a  note, 
with  a  surety,  ceitainly  docs  not  furaidi 
evidence  that  the  creditor  intended  to  dis- 
charge the  infant  from  all  responsibility 
on  account  of  the  demand  due  him  by 
reason  of  the  articles  furnished.  If  the 
infant  is  not  liable  on  the  note,  as  he 
wouI4  not  be  if  he  elected  to  avoid  such 
liability,  an  assumpsit  upon  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  must  be  considered  as  sub- 
sisting against  him,  and  the  note  of  the 
surety  be  regarded  as  a  collateral  security 
for  the  payment.  In  this  case  nothing 
was  paid  at  the  time  by  the  plaintiff.  He 
only  became  surety  for  the  payment.  That 
was  the  contract  as  agreed  to  by  all  the 
parties.  Had  the  plaintiff  given  his  sole 
note,  the  case  might  have  ^n  different. 
He  would  then  have  assumed  tiie  whole 
liability,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  goods  have  been  deliver^  entirely 
upon  his  credit.  The  defendant  woulH 
have  had  no  further  concern  with  it,  and 
no  right  to  interfere.  But  that  was  not 
the  case  here.  The  defendant  had  the 
right  to  pay  and  take  up  the  note  eiven  by 
hunself  and  the  plaintiff,  and  be  had  this 


\ 
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CH.  Vn.]  GUARANTY.  6 

of  the  guarantor  is  measured  by  that  of  the  principal,  and  will  S( 
be  so  constniedf  unless  a  less  or  a  larger  liability  is  expressly  |( 
assumed   by  the  guarantor;   as  if    he    guaranteed    payment 
of  a  note  by  an  indorser,  whether  the  indorper  were  notified  or 
not. 

No  special  words,  or  form,  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
goaranty.  K  the  parties  clearly  manifest  that  intention,  it  is 
sufficient ;  and  if  the  guaranty  culmits  of  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation, and  the  guarantee  has  acted  to  his  own  detriment 
with  the  assent  of  the  other  party,  as  by  advancing  money,  on 
the  faith  of  one  interpretation,  that  will  prevail,  although  it  be 
one  which  is  most  for  the  interest  of  the  guarantee.  (/)  StiU 
the  contract  is  construed,  if  not  strictly,  accurately,  (g-)  and  a 
guaranty  of  the  notes  or  debts  of  one,  not  only  does  not  extend 
to  lus  notes  given  jointly  with  another,  (A)  but  if  that  one  varies 
his  business  so  as  to  change  his  liability*  from  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  guarantee,  it  would  seem  that  the  guarantor  is  dis- 
charged, (t)  And  the  guarantor  who  pays  the  debt  of  his  prin- 
cipal is  entitled  to  all  the  securities  of  the  creditor,  who  must 
preserve  them  unimpaired ;  (j)  and  equity  will  restrain  a  guaran- 
tee from  enforcing  his  guaranty,  until  he  has  done  what  is  ne- 

^ht  OQly  becaose  he  was  in  fact  a  debtor.        (g)  Bigelow  i;.  Benton,  14  Barb.  123 

&  most  anqaestionably  hod  a  right  to  Ryan  t;.  Trustees,  14  IlL  20 ;  Fisher  v, 

gij  a  note  upon  which  he  was  a  promisor.  Cutter,  20  Mo.  206. 
oppose  he  had  paid,  whose  debt  would        (A)  Russell  v.  Perkins,  1  Mason,  368. 
he  have  disciiarged?     If  the  plaintiff's        (i)  Id.;    Wright  v.  Russell,  3  Wils. 

debt,  then   he   must  have  had  a  claim  530,  8.  o.  2  W.  BL  934 ;  Dry  v,  Davy,  10 

against  the  plaintiff.    But  no  such  ^laim  A.  &  £.  30. 

could  have  arisen  upon  such  payment.    If        {j)  Craythome  v.  Swinburne,  14  Yea. 

he  had  paid,  then  he  would  have  discharged  162;  Parsons  v.  Briddock,  2  Vem.  608; 

his  own  debt.    But  how  could  this  be,  if  Wright  v.  Moreley,  1 1  Ves.  1 2 ;  Copis  v. 

his  debt  had  been  paid  by  the  giving  of  the  Middleton,  Turn.  &  R.  224  ;  Hodgson  v. 

note  itself?    Had  the  defendant  paid  the  Shaw,  3  Myl.  &  K.  183;  Yonse  v.  Rey- 

note  no  right  of  action  would  ever  have  nell,  15  £.  L.  &  E.  237,  s.  c.  9  Hare,  809 ; 

accrued  to  the  plaintiff  against  him.  Under  McDaniels  t;.  Flower  Brook  Manf.  Co.  22 

such  drcnmstances  there  is  no  ground  for  Yt.  286  ;    Grove  v.  Brien,  1   Md.  438 ; 

the  position  that  the  giving  of  the  note  Mathews  t;.  Aikin,  1  Comst.  595 ;  Watson 

wttB  of  itself  a  payment  of  the  defendant's  v.  Alcock,  19  £.  L.  &  £.  239  ;  Strong  v. 

debt,  so  that  a  cause  of  action  arose  im-  Foster,  33  £.  L.  &  £.  282,  b.  o.  17  C.  B. 

mediately  to  the  plaintiff  upon  its  execu-  201  ;  Pearl  St.  Cong.  Soc.  v.  Imlay,  23 

tion ;  and  the  jury  were  correctly  instruct-  Conn.  10.    In  Chapman  v.  Collins,  12 

ed  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  when  the  Cush.  163.    Held,  that  payment  of  a  note 

defendant  paid  the  money.    Clark  v.  Fox-  by  a  principal  dischaiges  the  surety,  so 

cnft,  7  Greenl.  348."  that  the  note  cannot  again  be  put  in  dr- 

(/)  Bell  V.  Bruen,  I  How.  186 ;  Law-  culation  against  him. 
renoe  v.  McCalmont,  2  id.  449 ;  Tatom  v 
Bonner,  27  Miss.  760. 
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cessary  to  turn  these  securities  to  account,  i£  he  aloiie  can  do 
this,  (k)     So  if  the  creditor  agree  with  the  principal  that  the 
debt  shall  be  reduced  or  abated  in  a  certain  proportion,  the  guar- 
antor consenting,  he  cannot  hold  the  whole  of  the  original  guar- 
anty, but  must  permit  that  to  be  abated  or  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion.  (/)     But  after  the  guarantor  has  paid  the  debt,  he  | 
has  no  right  to  demand  fin  assignment  to  himself  of  the  debt,  \ 
or  of  the  instrument  which  creates  or  expresses  the  debt,  if  1 
a  promissory  note,  bond,  or  the  like,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  i 
debt,  and  with  it  the  instrument,  has  been  discharged,  and  so  | 
made  of  no  effect  (m) 

It  should  be  added,  that  unless  the  conditions  of  a  guaranty 
are  strictly  complied  with  by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  given; 
the  guarantor  will  not  be  bound.  («) 


SECTION   11. 


OF  THB  CONSIDERATION. 


Although  the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  be  in  writ- 
ing, it  is  nevertheless  of  no  force  unless  founded  upon  a  con- 
sideration, (o)     It  is  itself  a  distinct  contract,  and  must  rest 


{k)  Cotton  r.  Blane,  2  Anst.  544; 
Wright  V.  Nutt,  8  Bro.  Ch.  326,  8.  c.  1 
H.  Bl.  137 ;  Wright  v.  Simpsoo,  6  Yes. 
728. 

(I)  Bardwoll  v.  Lydoll,  7  Bing.  489. 

(m)  Copis  V.  Middlcton,  Turn.  &  R. 
224 ;  Hodgson  v,  Shaw,  3  My  I.  &  K.  183 ; 
Pray  v.  Maine,  7  Gush.  253.  But  see 
Low  V.  Blodg«tt,  1  Foster  (N.  H.),  121 ; 
Goodyear  v.  Watson,  14  Barb.  486 ;  Edg- 
erly  r.  Emerson,  3  Foster  (N.  H.),  557; 
Alden  v.  Churk,  11  How.  Pi-.  209. 

(n)  Leeds  v.  Dunn,  10  N.  Y.  (6  Seld.), 
469. 

(o)  Wain  v,  Warlters,  5  East,  10 ;  El- 
liott V.  Gicso,  7  Har.  &  J.  457 ;  Leonard 
V.  Vredenburgh,  8  Johns.  29 ;  Bailev  v. 
Freeman,  4  id.  280;  Clark  v.  Small,  6 
Yerg.  418 ;  Aldrid^e  i;.  Turner,  1  G.  &  J. 
427  ;  Neelson  v.  Sanl>orne,  2  N.  H.  414; 
Tenny  v.  Prince,  4  Pick.  385;   Ck)bb  v. 


Page,  17  Penn.  St.  469.  For  the  law  will 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  imply  a  considera- 
tion from  tlio  fact  that  the  agreement  was 
in  writing.  Dodge  v.  Bnrdell,  13  Conn. 
1 70 ;  Cutler  v.  Everett,  33  Me.  201 .  For- 
bearance, however,  is  a  good  considera- 
tion for  the  guaranty.  Sage  v.  Wilcox, 
6  Conn.  81 ;  Russell  v,  Babcock,  14  Me. 
138;  Oldershaw  v.  King,  2  Hurl.  &  N. 
517.  And  if  the  guaranty  is  given  oo- 
temporaneously  with  the  original  debt,  no 
other  consideration  is  necessary.  Bailey 
V,  Freeman,  1 1  Johns.  221 ;  Hunt  v.  Ad- 
ams, 5  Mass.  358  ;  Wheelwright  v.  Moore, 
2  Hall,  143;  Rabaud  v.  Do  Wolf,  1 
Paine,  C.  C.  580.  So  where  the  guar- 
anty of  a  note  is  made  at  the  same  time 
with  its  transfer,  the  transfer  is  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  support  the  guar- 
anty. How  V.  Kemhall,  2  McLean,  103 ; 
Gillighan  v,  Boardman,  29  Me.  79.    See 
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upon  its  own  coDBideration ;  bnt  this  consideration  may  be  the 
same  with  that  on  which  the  original  debt  is  founded,  for  which 
the  guarantor  is  liable.     The  rule  of  law  is  this.     If  the  original  j 
debt  or  obligation  is  already  incurred  or  undertaken  previous  tol 
liie  collateral  undertaking,  then  there  must  be  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct consideration  to  sustain  the  guaranty,  (p)     But  if  the 
original  debt  or  obligation  be  founded  upon  a  good  considera- 
tion, and  at  the  time  when  it  is  incurred  or  undertaken,  or  be- 1 
fore  that  time,  the  guaranty  is  given  and  received,  and  enters  > 
into  the  inducement  for  giving  credit  or  supplying  goods,  then] 
the  consideration  for  which  the  original  debt  is  incurred,  is  re- 1 
garded  as  a  consideration  also  for  the  guaranty,  [q)     It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  consideration  pass  directly  from  the  party 
receiving  the  guaranty  to  the  party  giving  it.     K  the  party  for 
whom  the  guaranty  is  given  receive  a  benefit,  or  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  given  receive  an  injury,  in  consequence  of  the  guar- 
anty and  as  its  inducement,  this  is  a  sufficient  considera^ 
tion.  (r) 

Wherever  any  fraud  exists  in  the  consideration  of  the  con-* 
tract  of  guaranty,  or  in  the  circumstances  which  induced  it,  the 
contract  is  entirely  null.  As  where  a  guaranty  was  given  for 
the  price  of  a  large  amount  of  iron,  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
buyer  by  arrangement  with  the  seller  paid  something  more 
than  the  fiur  price,  which  addition  was  to  go  towards  the  pay- 


Biown  V.  Cnrtiss,  2  Comst  225.    Bat  a  Conkej  v.  Hopkins,  17  JohnB.  118 ;  Gar- 

^nanmty  of  payment  of  a  preexisting  diner  t;.  Hopkins,  5  Wend.  23 ;  Rabaad 

promifisory  note,  where  the  only  consider-  v.  Do  Wolf,  1  Paine,  C.  C.  580.    See 

adon  is  a  past  benefit  or  favor  conferred.  How  v.  Eemball,  2  McLean,  108 ;  Korta 

and  without  any  design  or  expectation  of  v.  Adams,  7  Eng.  (Ark.),  174. 
remaneration,  is  without  sufficient  consid-        (r)  Bickford  v.  Gibbs,  8  Cosh.   156  ; 

eration  and  cannot  be  enforced.    Ware  v,  Morly  v,  Boothby,  3  Bing.  118,  Best,  0. 

Adams,  24  Me.  177.  J. ;  Leonard  v.  Yredenburgh,  8  Johns. 

( p)  Raband  v.  De  Wolf,  1  Paine,  C.  C.  29.    In  this  case  A  applied  to  B  for  goods 

580 ;  Pike  v.  Irwin,  1  Sandf.  14 ;  Elder  on  credit,  and  B  refused  to  let  him  have 

V.  Warfleld,  7  Har.  &  J.  391 ;  Ware  v.  them  without  security,  on  which  A  drew 

Adams,  24  Me.  177;  Parker  v.  Barker,  2  a  promissory  note  for  the  amount,  under 

Met.  428 ;  Anderson  v.  Davis,  9  Vt.  136 ;  which  C  wrote,  "  I  guarantee  the  above," 

Blake  v.  Parlin,  22  Me.  395 ;    Bell  v.  and  the  goods  were  then  delivered.   Edd, 

Welch,  9  C.  B.  154.  that  this  was  a  collateral  undertaking  of 

iq)  Bainbridge  v.  Wade,  1  £.  L.  &  £.  C ;  but  that,  as  the  transaction  was  one 

236,  8.  o.  16  Q.  B.  89 ;  Campbell  v,  and  entire,  the  consideration  passing  be* 

Knapp,  15  Penn.  St.  27 ;  Klein  v.  Currier,  tween  A  and  B  was  sufficient  to  sup- 

14  111.  287 ;  Bickford  v.  Gibbs,  8  Cush.  port  as  well  the  promise  of  C  as  that  of 

156;  Leonard  p.  Yredenburgh,  8  Johns.  A,  and  no  distinct  consideration  passing 

S9 ;  Graham   v.  O'Neil,  2  Hall,  474  ;  between  B  and  C  was  necessary. 
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ment  of  an  old  debt,  the  contract  was  not  enforced  as  to  ao 
much  of  the  price  as  would  have  been  fair,  but  was  set  aside  as 
altogether  defeated  by  the  fraud.  {$) 


li)  Jackson  v.  Dnchalre,  3  T.  B.  651 ; 
Pidcock  V,  Bishop,  3  B.  &  C.  605,  8.  o.  5 
Dow.  &  B.  505.    And  Bca^,  J,,  in  that 
case  thus  laid  down  the  £aw :  "  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  party  taking  a  guaranty  to  put 
the  surety  in  possession  of  all  the  mcts 
likely  to  affect  the  d^ree  of  his  responsi- 
bility ;  and  if  he  negtect  to  do  so,  it  is  at 
his  peril. .....  The  plaintiff,  when  he 

accepted  the  guaranty,  knew  that  Tickell 
was  to  pay  him  not  only  the  market  price 
of  the  iron,  but  ten  shillings  per  ton  on  the 
iron  provided,  in  extinction  of  an  old  debt. 
The  concealment  of  that  fact  from  the 
knowled^  of  the  defendant  was  a  fraud 
upon  hun,  and  avoids  this  contract 
Where  by  a  composition  deed  the  credi- 
tors agrae  to  take  a  certain  sum  in  full 
dischaige  of  their  respective  debts,  a 
secret  agreement  by  which  the  debtor 
stipulates  with  one  of  the  creditors  to  pay 
him  a  larger  sum,  is  void,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  agreement  is  a  naud  upon  Ihe 
rest  of  the  creditors.  So  that  a  contract 
which  is  a  fraud  upon  a  third  person  mav, 
on  that  account,  be  void  as  oetween  toe 
parties  to  it.  Here  the  contract  to  guar- 
antee is  void,  because  a  fieust  matenally 
affecting  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
created  by  the  contract  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  surety."  See  also.  Stone  v, 
Oompton,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  142 ;  Franklin 
Bank  v.  Cooper,  86  Me.  179 ;  Selser  v. 
Brock,  3  Ohio  St.  302.  So  it  was  held, 
m  Evans  v,  Keeland,  9  Ala.  42,  that 
a  surety  may  avoid  bis  contract  for  a 
fitiudulent  concealment  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  by  Uie  creditor,  to  induce  him 
to  become  surety,  althouffh  the  contract 
for  which  he  was  bound  as  surety  is 
binding  on  lus  principal.  But  it  was  held 
m  the  same  case,  that  a  misrepresentation 
which  will  have  this  effect  must  be  the 
fUse  assertion  of  a  fiust,  and  not  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  of  the  value  or 
quality  of  the  property  sold.  Thus  a  dec- 
laration by  the  vendor  that  the  land  he 


was  selling  was  as  good  or  better  than 
other  tracts  to  which  he  referred  ;  that 
there  was  a  comfortable  dwelling-house, 
good  outhouses,  peach  orchards,  &c,  on 
3ie  land,  is  the  expression  of  an  opinion, 
and  not  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  the  incor- 
rectness or  falsehood  of  which  would  en- 
able the  sure^  to  avoid  his  contract.  So 
in  Martin  v.  Striblin,  1  Speers,  23,  it  was 
held,  that  it  is  no  discharge  of  a  surety 
that  he  expected,  when  he  signed  as  surety, 
that  a  Uurd  person  would  also  sign  as 
surety,  and  that  such  third  person  would 
receive  from  the  principal  certain  books 
and  papers  as  an  indenmity  for  the  sure- 
tyship ;  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  surety 
stipulated  that  the  paper  should  not  have 
effect  until  one  or  both  of  such  things  were 
done,  or  that  the  signature  of  the  surety 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  fraudulent 
representation  tliat  such  third  person  would 
sijgn  the  notes,  and  that  the  pnncipal  would 

C»  in  such  third  person's  hands  his 
ks  and  papers,  to  be  by  him  collected 
and  applied  in  payment  of  the  debt.  And 
in  Graves  v.  Tucker,  10  Sm.  &  M.  9,  it 
was  decided,  that  a  fnxid  practised  by  a 
principal  debtor  upon  his  surety,  in  ob- 
tainiujf  the  signature  of  the  surety,  does 
not  discharge  liun  from  his  obligation  to 
the  obligee  of  the  bond,  unless  such  fraud 
was  with  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
obligee.  —  So,  where  3ie  surety  of  a  note 
^ven  for  property  purchased  at  an  admin- 
istrator's sale  when  requested  by  the  prin- 
cipal to  sign  it,  was  told  by  the  payee 
that  his  signature  was  only  wanted  as  a 
form  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  ordi- 
nary, it  was  held,  that  no  fraud  was  there- 
by practised  on  the  surety  which  could 
avoid  the  note  as  to  him.  Smyley  v. 
Head,  2  Rich.  L.  590.  See  also,  Bailton 
V.  Mathews  10  CI.  &  F.  936,  and  Hamilton 
V,  Watson,  12  id.  109 ;  North  British  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Lloyd,  28  £.  L.  &  E.  456,  b.  o.  10 
Exch.  523. 
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SECTION   III. 

WBETHEK  A  PROHISB  IS  OBIGINAL  OB  COLLATERAL. 

It  often  happens  that  what  appears  to  be  a  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another  is  not  in  writing,  but  is  nevertheless  en- 
forced by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  original  prom- 
ise, and  not  a  collateral  one,  and  therefore  not  within  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute  of  frauds,  {t)  The  question  what  are  the 
circumstances  which  authorize  this  distinction,  has  been  very 
much  discussed,  and  very  variously  decided.  The  statute  of 
frauds  being  intended  to  prevent  frauds,  courts  are  generally  re- 
hictant  to  permit  it  to  be  so  appUed  as  to  work  a  fraud.  This 
cannot  be  always  prevented.  But  the  endeavor  to  prevent  it, 
by  construing  the  promise  as  original  and  not  collateral,  has 
sometimes  led  to  dicta,  and  perhaps  to  decisions  which  are 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  any  reasonable  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  statute.  If  we  collate  the  cases  which  relate 
to  this  question,  and  especially  those  which  seem  to  have  been 


(£}  Thus,  in  Allen  v,  Thompson,  10  N. 
H.  33,  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  the  ac- 
coant4>ook  of  his  debtor,  as  a  pledge  to 
Kcore  the  debt;  and  the  defendant,  in 
consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  de- 
liver the  book  to  one  B,  to  collect  the  de- 
mands, yerball  J  promised  the  plaintiff  to 
pay  him  the  amount  due  from  the  debtor, 
if 'B  should  not  collect  enough  for  that 
purpose.  Parker,  C.  J. :  "  In  cases  of  mere 
tbrbearance,  there  is  no  consideration 
independent  of  the  debt,  the  forbearance 
being  of  the  debt  itself;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  this  consideration,  biem?  thus 
connected  with  the  debt,  moves  only  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  original  contract, 
although  the  delay  is  at  the  request  and  on 
the  promise  of  a  third  person.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  not  only  a  new  consideration, 
but  one  which  is  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  debt ;  and  the  delivery  of 
the  books  to  Bryant,  on  the  defendant's 
request,  being  in  effect  the  same  as  a  de-' 
Irrer^  to  the  defendant  himself,  this  new 
oonmderarion  passes  between  the  parties 


to  the  new  contract.  The  authorities  are 
clear  that  cases  of  this  description  are  not 
within  the  statute,  and  no  writing  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  contract  valid."  So  in 
Hilton  V.  Dinsmore,  21  Me.  410,  it  was 
determined  that  if  a  promise  by  the  de- 
fendant, to  pay  the  previously  existing 
debt  of  a  third  person,  be  grounded  upon 
the  consideration  of  ftinds  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  original  debtor,  with  a  view 
to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  as  well  as 
upon  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  forbear  to  sue,  it  is  an  original 
undertaking,  and  need  not  be  evidenced 
by  writing.  But  it  is  denied  that  a  prem- 
ise to  pay  the  prior  debt  of  another,  on 
the  consideration  merely  of  forbearance  to 
enforce  payment  is  valid,  unless  the  prom- 
ise be  in  writing.  The  same  distinction  is 
observed  as  to  knowledge  or  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  fi*aud  of  the  guarantor, 
in  the  two  cases  Cofiman  v.  Wilson,  9 
Met  (Ky.),  642,  and  Millett  v.  Parker,  id. 
608. 
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most  carefully  considered,  we  may  draw  from  them  this  role- 
that  where  the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  is  fomxded 
upon  a  new  consideration,  and  this  consideration  passes  between 
the  parties  to  this  promise,  and  gives  to  the  promisor  a  benefit 
which  he  did  not  enjoy  before,  and  would  not  have  possessed 
but  for  the  promise,  then  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  original 
promise,  and  therefore  will  be  enforced,  although  not  in  writ- 
ing, (u)  Thus,  if  the  property  of  the  debtor  be  attached,  and  the 
attachment  be  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  guarantor,  this  is 
a  good  consideration  to  support  the  guaranty,  but  not  enough 
to  make  it  an  original  promise.  But  if  the  properly  be  not 
only  relieved  from  attachment,  but  delivered  to  the  guarantor 
at  his  request,  this  may  suffice  to  make  it  an  original 
promise,  (v) 

Whether  a  guarantee  cotemporaneons  with  a  note  on  which 
it  is  written,  is  an  original  or  a  collateral  promise,  has  been 
much  disputed.  We  should  say  that  circumstances  may  make 
it  either  tiie  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  weight  of  recent  authority 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  — - 
prima  fade  at  least  —  as  a  coUateral  undertaking,  and  therefore 
as  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  {w) 


(u)  In  Tileston  v.  Netdeton,  6  Pick. 
509,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  an  innkeeper,  on  the  4th  of  Jnly, 
1825,  furnished  a  dinner  for  a  public  cele- 
bration. He  received  his  directions  from 
a  committee  of  arrangements,  of  which  the 
defendant  was  a  member.  It  was  under- 
stood that  every  one  who  dined  was  to 
pay  for  his  own  'dinner,  and  the  committee 
were  to  incur  no  liability.  Among  those 
who  dined  was  a  military  company,  called 
the  Hampden  Guards,  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  commander.  During  the 
dinner  the  servants  of  the  plaintiff  came 
round  to  collect  the  pay.  When  about  to 
call  upon  the  Guards,  the  defendant  told 
them  they  need  not  caU  upon  them,  for  ho 
would  be  responsible  for  them.  The  action 
was  brought  against  the  defendant  to  re- 
cover for  the  dinner  furnished  to  the 
Guanls.  It  was  hddy  that  the  defendant's 
promise  was  not  an  original,  but  a  collat- 
eral undertaking,  and  therefore  within  the 
statute  of  frauds.  See  also,  Cahill  v.  Big- 
elow,  18  Pick.  369. 

(v)  Nelson  v.  Boynton,  3  Met  396, 
where  this  point   is  discussed  at  mach 


length  and  with  great  force,  by  Skawy  C. 
J. ;  Skelton  v,  Brewster,  8  Johns.  876 ; 
Stanly  v.  Hendricks,  13  Ired.  L.  86 ;  Ran- 
die  V.  Harris,  6  Yerg.  508.  In  this  last 
case  a  sheriff  levied  an  execution  npon 
the  property  of  the  defendant  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  third  person,  and  such  tniid 
person  afi:reed  verbally,  if  the  sheriff  would 
release  we  property,  he  would  pay  the 
execution.  Hdd,  tiiat  this  a^jreement 
was  binding  in  law  and  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds.  In  Durham  v.  Arledge, 
1  Strob.  L.  5,  one  A  held  an  execution 
against  B.  C,  the  lather  of  B,  promised 
A  tliat  if  he  would  delay  enforcing  the 
execution,  he  would  pay  him  $100  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  in  one  year.  The  prom- 
ise not  being  in  writing,  this  mere  sos- 
pension  of  the  plaintiff's  legal  right  was 
held  not  to  constitute  such  a  new  and  in- 
dependent consideration  as  would  give 
effect  to  the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  as  an  original  contract  See  also, 
Tindal  ».  Touchberry,  8  Strob.  L.  177; 
Blount  t;.  Hawkins,  19  Ala.  100;  Fisher 
V,  Cutter,  20  Mo.  206. 
Iw)  Manrow  v.  Durham, 3  Hill  (N.  Y\ 
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The  entry  in  the  books  of  the  seller  is  often  of  great  impor- 
tance  in  determining  whether  a  promise  be  original  or  collateral 
Being  made  by  the  seller,  it  is  of  course  of  far  greater  weight 
\vhen  against  him  than  when  it  sustains  his  claim.  Suppose 
that  A  promises  to  pay  B,  if  B  will  sell  goods  which  C  is  to 
receive.  The  question  may  occur  whether  they  were  sold  to  A 
for  C's  benefit,  or  to  C  on  the  guaranty  of  A  K,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  B,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  he 
chai^d  the  goods  to  C,  as  sold  to  him,  it  would  be  almost 
decisive  against  B's  claim  on  A  as  the  original  purchaser. 
But  if  it  was  found  that  he  had  charged  the  goods  to  A,  it 
would  still  be  open  to  A  to  show  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so. 
It  often  happens  that  a  seller  makes  such  a  charge  with  a  view 
of  enlarging  or  asserting  his  rights,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
charge  will  suffice  to  fiic  the  liability  on  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  made.  But  it  is  obvious  tharsuch  an  entry  can  have  no 
effect,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  show  it  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  rights  and  obligations  of  the  party.  Nor 
would  an  entry  by  the  seller  to  one  party  be  absolutely 
conclusive  against  his  right  to  claim  payment  of  another  as 
the  original  purchaser,  if  he  were  able  to  show  clearly  that  the 
entry  was  made  by  mistake  to  one  who  was  not  the  buyer, 
and  without  any  purpose  of  discharging  him  who  was  the 
buyer,  {x) 

Whether  a  contract  is  collateral  or  original,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  construction^  and  then  it  is  for  the  court ;  but  it  is  often 
regarded  as  a  question  of  fact,  and  then  it  is  for  the  jury.  (^) 

584,  8.  G.  2  Comst.  533  ;  Hall  v.  Fanner,  B's  debt.    See  also,  Gardiner  v,  Hopkins, 

5  Denio,  484,  8.  c.  2  Comst.  557;  Weed  5  Wend.  23;   Graham  v,  O'Niel,  2  HaU, 

p.  Clark,  4  Sandf.  31  ;  Spicer  v.  Norton,  474 ;  Porter  v.  Langhorn,  2  Bibb,  63 ; 

18  Bafb.   542;  Brewster  v.  Silence,  11  Flanders  t;.  Crolius,  1  Duer,  206.    But 

Barb.  144,  8.  c.  4  Seld.  207.  where  A  requested  B  to  sell  goods  to  C, 

(x)  In  Matthews  v.  Milton,  4   Terg.  promising  by  parol  to  indorse  C's  note 

576,  it  appeared  that  A  &  B  being  in  the  ror  the  price,  it  was  held,  that  this  promise 

plaintifi^  storo  together,  A  told  the  plain-  was  within  iim  statute  of  frauds,    and 

tifis  he  would  pay  for  any  article  B  might  therefore  void.    Carrille  v.  Crane,  5  Hill 

take  up,  and  B  thereupon  purchased  ser-  (N.  Y.),  483.     See  also,  ConoUy  v.  Ket- 

eral  articles,  which  the  plaintiffs  charged  tlewell,  1  Gill,  260 ;   Hopkins  v.  Kichard- 

to  A  and  B.     Held,  that  the  promise  of  son,  9  Gratt.  485 ;    Cutler  v.  Hinton,  6 

A  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  Rand.  ( Va.),  509 ;   Lehmd  v,  Creyon,  I 

being  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  B.  McCord,  100. 

JUiter,  if  tlie  articles  nad  been  charged  to  (y)  See  Sintdair  v.  Richardson,  12  Vt 

A  alone,  for  then  it  would  not  have  been  83 ;  Flanders  v.  Crolius,  1  Duer,  206. 
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Sales  by  a  factor,  with  a  guaranty  of  the  price  from  the  £bu> 
tor  to  the  owner,  are  common  in  all  commercial  countries.  In 
Europe  they  are  commonly  called  "  del  credere  "  contracts ;  and 
the  commission  charged  by  the  factor,  and  intended  to  coyer 
not  only  his  services  in  selling,  but  his  risk  in  insuring  the  pay- 
ments, is  called  a  "  del  credere  commission,"  as  we  have  re- 
marked before ;  but  ihis  phrase  is  seldom  used  here,  although 
this  kind  of  contract  is  very  conmion.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another ;  and  it  has  been  said  by 
English  courts  that  it  must  be  in  writing,  (z)  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  doctrine  would  not  be  held  in  England  now,  (a) 
and  so  far  as  the  question  has  been  adjudicated  in  this  country, 
it  has  been  held,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  be  an  original 
promise,  and  therefore  enforceable  at  law,  although  not  in  writ- 
ing, (b)  The  promisor  in  fact  receives,  a  direct  consideration 
for  this  precise  promise  from  the  promisee. 


SECTION   IV.     • 

07  THE  AGREBBCEKT  ASD  AOOEPTAKCE. 

The  contract  of  guaranty,  like  every  other  contract,  implies 
two  parties,  and  requires  the  agreement  of  both  parties  to  make 
it  valid.  In  other  words,  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another 
is  not  valid  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  promisee,  (c)  Lan- 
guage is  sometimes  used  by  courts  and  legists  which  might 
seem  to  mean  that  there  were  cases  of  guaranty  which  need  not 
he  accepted ;  but  this  is  not  accurate ;  there  are  cases  in  which 
this  acceptance  is  implied  and  presumed;  but  there  must  be 

(r)  Chitty  on  Contracts,  196 ;   GaU  v,  lb)  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  92,  note  (c). 

(^)mber,  I  J.  B.  Moore,  J^9.  (c)  Mozley  v.  Tinkler,  1  C.  M.  &  R. 

(d)  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  vol-  692;   Mclver  v.  Richardson,  1  M.  &  Sel. 

umo  was  published,  the  Court  of  £x-  557.    A  mere  overture  or  ofier  to  guaran- 

chequer  have  decided  in  Couturier  v.  Has-  tee  is  not  binding  unless  accepted.  Chitty 

tie,  16  E.  L.  &  £.  562,  8.  c.  8  Exch.  40,  on  Cont  437,  n.  (1)  ;    Caton  v.  Shaw,  2 

that  such  agreement  by  a  factor  is  not  Har.  &  G.  18 ;  Menard  v.  Scadder,  7  La. 

within  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  being  a  An.  38^ 
promise  to  answer  for  the  defiuiU  of  an- 
other. 
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acceptance  or  assent,  expressed  or  implied,  or  there  can  be  no 
contract  The  true  questions  are,  when  must  this  acceptance 
be  express  and  positive,  and  in  what  way  and  at  what  time 
most  it  be  made  when  an  express  acceptance  is  necessary. 
And  these  questions  have  sometimes  been  found  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult If  one  goes  with  a  purchaser,  and  there  says  to  the 
seller,  "  famish  him  with  the  goods  he  wishes,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee the  payment,"  and  the  seller  th^eupon  furnishes  the 
goods,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  guaranty, 
and  a  sufficient  notice  to  the  guarantor*  All  the  parts  of  the 
transaction  would  be  connected,  and  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  character.  But  if  the  guaranty  were  for  a  future  operation, 
perhaps  for  one  of  uncertain  amount,  and  offered  by  letter, 
there  should  then,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority,  be  a 
distinct  notice  of  acceptance,  and  also  a  notice  of  the  amount 
advanced  upon  the  guaranty,  unless  that  amount  be  the  same 
that  is  specified  in  the  guaranty  itself,  (d)     The  reeuson  of  this 


{d)  We  have  already  considered  this 
subject  somewhat  in  oar  chapter  on  as- 
sent. See  Vol.  I.  p.  478.  The  mod- 
em cases  have  quite  eenerallj  established 
the  doctrine,  that  where  the  proposition 
to  euarantee,  or  letter  of  credit,  is  future 
in  Its  application,  and  uncertain  in  its 
amount,  the  guarantor  must  hare  notice 
that  his  guaranty  is  accepted,  and  that 

Siods  are  delivered  upon  it.  Lee  v. 
ick,  10  Pet.  482 ;  Adams  v.  Jones,  12 
Pet.  207 ;  Norton  v.  Eastman,  4  Qreenl. 
(Bennett's  ed.),  521  ;  Tuckerman  v. 
French,  7  GreenL  (Bennett's  ed.),  115 ; 
Kay  V.  Allen,  9  Penn.  St.  820 ;  Cremer  v. 
Higginson,  1  Mason,  323 ;  Howe  v.  Nick- 
eb,  22  Me.  175;  Hill  v.  Calvin,  4  How. 
(Miss.),  231 ;  Taylor  ir.  Wetmore,  10 
Ohio,  490;  Lawson  v,  Townes,  2  Ala. 
373 ;  Mussey  v.  Rayner,  22  Pick.  223 ; 
Wildes  V.  Savage,  1  Story,  22.  Walker 
V.  Forbes,  25  AU.  139;  Bell  v,  Kellar, 
13  B.  Mon.  381.  And  see  Lowe  v.  Beck- 
with,  14  B.  Mon.  187.  This  notice  must 
be  given  in  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is 
accepted.  Id.  Notice  of  the  acceptance  is 
not  necessary,  however,  where  the  accept- 
ance is  contemporaneous  with  the  guar* 
anty.  Wildes  v.  Savage,  I  Story,  22; 
Bleeker  v.  Hyde,  3  McLean,  279.  Li 
New  Haven  dounty  Bank  p.  Mitchell,  15 
Conn.  206,  where  A  executed  a  writing, 
whoKbj  be  agreed  with  B  for  value  re- 


ceived, that  he,  A,  would,  at  aU  times, 
hold  himself  responsible  to  B  to  a  limited 
amount,  for  sucn  paper  as  might  be  in- 
dorsed by  C  and  held  by  B  within  the 
amount  specified,  without  notice  to  be 
given  to  A  by  B,  and  such  writing  was 
simultaneously  delivered  by  A  and  ac- 
cepted by  B,  and  B  on  the  credit  thereof 
discounted  paper  indorsed  by  C;  it  was 
hddf  1st,  that  no  other  acceptance  by  B  or 
notice  thereof  to  A  was  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  obligation  of  A ;  2d,  that  no  no- 
tice to  A  of  the  amount  of  credit  given  by 
B  on  the  paper  indorsed  by  C  was  neces- 
sary, this  oeing  expressly  dispensed  with 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  —  Some  au- 
thorities hold  that  not  only  must  the  guar- 
antor have  reasonable  notice  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  guaranty,  but  also  of  the 
amoimt  of  goods  delivered  upon  it,  and 
that  payment  for  the  same  has  been  de- 
manded of  the  original  debtor.  Howe  v. 
Nickels,  22  Me.  175.  And  see  Union 
£ank  of  Louisiana  v.  Bowman,  9  La.  An. 
195 ;  Farm.  &  Mech.  Bank  v.  Kercheval, 
2  Mich.  504.  So  in  Clark  t;.  Remington, 
11  Met.  361,  R.  bv  his  guaranty  engaged 
to  pay  C.  for  goods  which  C.  might,  from 
time  to  time,  sell  and  deliver  to  D.  C. 
accepted  the  guaranty,  and  R.  had  notice 
that  it  was  accepted.  C.  delivered  one 
parcel  of  goods  to  D.,  for  which  D.  sei^ 
sonably  paid.    In  September,  1842«  d 
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is,  that  the  gaarantor  maj  know  distinctly  his  liability,  and 
have  the  means  of  arranging  his  relations  as  he  would  with  the 
party  in  whose  favor  the  guaranty  is  given,  and  take  from  him 
security  or  indemnity.  From  the  reason  of  the  thing  we  may 
state  the  rule  to  be,  that  every  guarantor  must  have  this  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  unless  the  transaction  is  such  that  of  itself  it  gives 
him  all  the  knowledge  he  needs,  at  a  proper  time,  then  this 
knowledge  must  be  given  him  by  specific  notice.  The  princi- 
ple which  underlies  the  whole  law  of  guaranty,  is  that  this  con- 
tract, like  every  other,  must  be  known  to  the  parties  to  it. 
Still,  this  knowledge  need  be  only  a  reasonable  knowledge; 
and  we  understand  the  courts  in  New  York  to  mean  only,  that 
where  an  offer  to  guarantee  is  absolute,  and  contains  in  itself 
no  intimation  of  desire  for  specific  notice  of  acceptance,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  offerer  has  a  reasonable  knowledge  that 
his  guaranty  is  accepted  and  acted  upon,  unless  he  is  informed 
to  the  contrary,  (e) 


delivered  other  goods  to  D. ;  in  March, 

1843,  took  D.*8  note  therefor,  payable  in 
twenty  days,  which  was  never  paid.  In 
June,  1843,  D.  was  in  business,  and  had 
property  sufficient  to  pay  C.    In  April, 

1844,  t).  was  discharged  from  his  debts 
under  the  insolvent  laws,  but  paid  no 
dividend,  and  C.  did  not  prove  his  claim 
against  him  under  tlie  proceedings  in  in- 
solvency. C.  gave  R.  no  notice  of  the 
credit  which  he  had  given  to  D.,  nor  of 
tlie  state  of  D.'s  accounts  with  him,  nor  of 
D.'s  failure  to  meet  his  payments,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1845,  when  he  de- 
manded payment  from  R.  of  the  amount 
due  to  him  from  D.  Hddj  that  R.  was 
discharged  from  his  liability  on  the  guar^ 
anty  by  C.'s  omission  to  give  him  sear 
fionable  notice  of  the  amoimt  due  from  D., 
and  of  D.'s  failure  to  pay  it.  See  also, 
McGuire  v.  Newkirk,  1  Eng.  (Ark.),  142. 
In  Craft  v.  Isham,  13  Conn.  28,  the  facts 
were,  that  in  April,  1832,  A  gave  B  a  writl^ 
ing,  guaranteeing  the  payment  to  B  of 
g-oodi^  which  he  should  sell  to  C,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,  if  C  should  fail  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  C  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  A,  and  A  daily  passed  C's  store, 
and  occasionally  purchased  goods  there. 
B  furnished  C  goods,  to  the  amount  of 
about  $1 ,000.  between  the  said  April  and 
November  following,  on  a  credit  of  four 


months,  the  last  credit  expiring  on  the 
1 0th  of  March,  1 833.  In  November,  1 834, 
C  became  insolvent,  and  never  paid  for 
the  goods.  No  notice  was  at  any  time 
given  to  A  of  the  acceptance  of  the  guar- 
anty by  B,  nor  was  any  notice  given  to 
him  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  from  C 
for  the  goods,  until  November,  1835.  In 
an  action  by  B  against  A  on  the  guaran- 
tor, it  was  held,  that  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  notice,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  goods 
furnished  under  it,  and  that  the  notice 
given  in  this  case  was  not  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

[e]  In  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Doug- 
lass v.  Howland,  24  Wend.  35,  the  court 
say,  "Unless  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  contract  or  terms  of  the 
writing,  creating  or  implying  the  necessity 
of  acceptance  or  notice  as  a  condition  or 
liability,  neither  arc  deemed  requisite." 
And  in  Union  Bank  v.  Coster's  Ex'rs,  3 
Comst.  212,  the  court  referring  to  Doug- 
lass V.  Howard  and  Smith  v,  Dann,  6 
Hill  (N.  Y.),  543,  say:  "  Wc  must  hold 
the  law  to  be  settled  in  this  State,  that 
where  the  guaranty  is  absolute  no  notice 
of  acceptance  is  necessary."  And  see 
Bright  V.  McKnight,  1  Sneed,  158. 
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As  to  the  maimer  of  the  notice,  no  cases  have  prescribed  any 
special  form,  (/)  nor  is  the  time  precisely  determined.  But  the 
notice  must  be  given  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  in  a  rea- 
sonable time ;  and  that  time  will  be  reasonable  which  secures 
to  the  guarantor  all  rights  and  means  of  protecting  himself,  (g*) 


SECTION  V. 

OF  TBDB  CHANGS   OF  LIABILITY. 

The  guarantor  cannot  be  held  to  any  greater  extent  than  the 
original  debtor,  either  in  point  of  amount  or  of  time.  (A)  '  Nor 
can  this  liability  be  extended  or  enlarged  by  operation  of  law 
without  his  consent.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  plain  and 
certain  principle  of  law,  although  there  are  some  cases  which 
seem  to  oppose  it  (t)  If  one  becomes  bound  for  the  fidelity 
of  an  officer  in  a  corporation  created  by  a  statute  for  a  limited 
period,  and  after  that  expires  the  charter  is  renewed,  but  no 
new  bond  given,  and  no  confirmation  of  the  old  one,  it  has 


(/)  It  Is  immaterial  how  the  notice  is 
giTon  to  the  guarantor,  whether  b^  the 
party  accepting  the  guaranty,  or  him  in 
whose  iayor  it  is  given.  Reasonable 
hnonDledge  on  the  part  of  the  guarantor 
that  his  guaranty  is  accepted  is  sufficient. 
Cakes  v.  WcUer,  16  Vt.  63,  s.  c.  13  Vt. 
106 ;  Menard  v.*  Scudder,  7  La.  An.  385. 
An  acknowledgment  by  the  guarantor  of 
his  liability,  &wl  a  promise  to  pay,  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  proving  notice. 
Peck  9.  Barney,  13  Vt  93.  But  see  Rey- 
nolds 9.  jyonglua,  12  Pet.  497. 

{g)  What  is  a  reasonable  time,  the  facts 
not  being  in  dispute,  seems  to  be  entirely 
a  question  of  law,  and  not  proper  to  l>6 
submitted  to  the  jury.  Craft  v.  Isham, 
13  Conn.  28;  Uowe  v.  Nickles,  22  Me. 
175 ;  Lowry  v.  Adams,  22  Vt  160. 

(A)  Wahih  V,  Bailie,  10  Johns.  180; 
Tnntson  r.  Cramer,  2  Southard,  498; 
Chirk  V.  Bash,  3  Cowen,  151 ;  United 
States  17.  Boyd,  15  Pet.  187 ;  Fisher  v, 
Salmon,  1  Cal.  413.  The  liability  of  the 
goamntor  will  be  deemed  coextensive  with 
uat  of  the  principal,  unless  it  be  expressly 


limited.  Curling  v,  Chalklen,  3  M.  & 
Sel.  502.  A  ^arantor  is  not  bound  be- 
yond the  fair  import  of  the  actual  terms 
of  his  engagement.  Miller  v,  Stewart,  9 
Wheat.  680,  720 ;  Wardens  of  St  Sav- 
ioor's  V.  Bostock,  5  B.  &  P.  175 ;  Borden 
V,  Houston,  2  Tex.  594.  One  bound  for 
a  clerk  appointed  for  a  year,  was  held  not 
to  be  liable  for  the  wrongdoing  of  the 
clerk  after  that  year,  and  while  he  con- 
tinued in  office.  Kitson  v.  Julian,  4  £. 
&  B.  854 ;  Kingst  Mut  Ins.  Co.  v.  Clark, 
33  Barb.  196. 

(i)  Thus,  in  Reed  v,  Fullnm,  2  Pick. 
158,  where  a  surety  became  bound  for  a 
poor  debtor,  "that  ho  would  not  depart 
without  the  exterior  bounds  of  the  debtor's 
liberties/'  and  at  the  time  the  bond  was 
given  the  "debtor's  liberties"  extended 
Sirough  the  whole  county,  but  they  were 
subsequently  reduced  to  much  more  nai^ 
row  limits,  it  was  heid,  that  the  surety  was 
liable  for  the  escape  of  the  debtor,  beyond 
the  last-mentioned  limits,  although  he  had 
not  passed  beyond  the  liberties  as  they  ex> 
istea  when  the  bond  was  given. 
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been  held  in  New  Hampshire  that  the  surety  is  still  bound,  (j) 
But  this  question  has  been  decided  differently,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  in  Mary- 
land, (k)     There  the  surety  was  held  to  be  discharged,  on  the 


{J)  Exeter  Bank  v,  Rogers,  7  N.  H.  21. 
The  facts  were  that  the  Exeter  Bank  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
in  the  year  1803,  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  twenty  yean  ftom  January  1,  1804. 
In  1822  an  additional  act  of  the  legis- 
tnre  was  pajssed,  which  provided  that  the 
first  act  should  remain  and  continue  in 
force  for  a  further  term  of  twenty  years 
from  January  1,  1824;  that  there  should 
be  no  division  of  the  capital  stock  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
the  bank  should  not  have  in  circulation 
at  any  time  bills  exceeding  in  amount  the 
capital  stock  actually  paid;  any  cashier 
or  other  officer  violating  these  provisions 
to  forfeit  not  less  than  $1,000,  nor  more 
than  $10,000.  R.  was  appointed  cashier 
6f  the  bank  in  1809,  save  a  bond  with 
sureties  for  the  faithim  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  continu^  cashier 
until  1830.  It  was  hdd,  that  the  bond 
*  covered  all  the  time  which  R.  remained  in 
office,  and  that  the  sureties  were  not  dis- 
charged by  any  of  the  provisions  in  the 
additional  act  of  the  le^lature.  And 
Richardson,  C.  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  observed :  "  The  true  rules 
of  law  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  cases  on 
this  subject,  are  these.  When  the  term 
of  office  is  Umited  to  a  particular  period, 
as  a  year  or  five  years,  and  the  person 
appointed  cannot  continue  in  office  for  a 
longer  period  without  a  new  appointment, 
then  the  official  bond,  if  nothing  appear  to 
the  contrary,  is  presumed  to  be  mtended 
to  be  confined  to  the  particular  term ;  and 
if  the  officer  be  reappointed  there  must  be 
a  new  bond.  But  when  an  office  is  held 
at  the  will  of  those  who  make  the  appoint- 
ment, and  is  not  limited  to  any  certain 
term,  then  the  bond  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
tended, if  nothing  appear  to  the  contrary, 
to  cover  all  the  time  the  person  appointed 
shall  continue  in  office  under  the  appoint- 
ment. Thus  a  sheriff  is  appointed  in  this 
State  to  hold  his  office  dunng  the  term  of 
five  years,  and  cannot  hold  it  beyond  that 
term  without  a  new  appointment.  The 
bond  he  gives  does  not  therefore  extend 
beyond  the  term  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
But  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  hold  their 
offices  at  the  will  of  the  sheriff,  and  their 
bonds  may  extend  to  any  period  during 


which  they  are  continued  in  office,  no^ 
withstanding  the  sheriff  may  in  the  mean 
time  be  reappointed  and  be  compelled  to 
give  new  bonds  himself.  These  rules  are 
founded  in  sound  reason  and  good  sense. 
The  presumption  which  the  law  makes  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  bond 
is  the  natural  presumption  in  both  cases. 
Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of 
the  condition  in  this  case  are  broad  enough 
to  embrace  the  whole  term  during  which 
Rogers  was  cashier,  and  that  raere  is 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  appointment^ 
the  nature  of  the  office,  the  words  of  the 
condition,  or  the  conduct  of  the  parties, 
that  gives  the  slightest  indication  of  aay 
intention  in  anv  partjr  that  the  bond  should 
be  limited  to  tne  period  mentioned  in  the 
original  charter  as  the  termination  of  the 
corporation." 

(k)  Union  Bank  v,  Ridgelj,  1  Har.  A 
6.  324,  which  was  an  action  a^nst  the 
sureties  of  a  cashier  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  The  charter  of 
the  bank  expired,  and  was  extended  by  a 
new  act  of  the  le^lature.  The  alleged 
default  of  the  cashier  occuned  after  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  charter.  The  court  hdd, 
that  where  an  act  of  incorporation,  under 
which  a  bond  was  taken  to  secure  the 
good  conduct  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
corporation,  was  limited  in  its  duration  to 
a  certain  period,  the  bond  must  have  the 
same  limitation ;  because,  the  parties  look- 
ing to  that  act,  it  would  seem  to  be  very 
clear  that  no  responsibility  was  contem- 
plated beyond  the  period  of  its  specified 
existence.  The  extension  of  the  charter 
beyond  the  period  of  its  first  limitation  by 
legislative  authority  does  not  enter  into 
the  contract,  and  cannot  enlam  it  See 
S.  C.  Society  v,  Johnson,  1  McCord,  41. 
In  the  case  of  Bamford  v.  lies,  3  Exch. 
380,  a  bond,  reciting  that  A  was  appointed 
assistant  overseer  of  the  parish  of  M., 
was  conditioned  for  the  due  performance 
of  his  duties,  "  thenceforth  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times,  so  long  as  he  should 
continue  in  such  office."  On  the  25th 
June,  1840,  a  vestry  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  A  was  elected  assistant  overseer 
until  the  25th  March,  1841,  at  a  salary  of 
Sd.  in  the  pound  on  some  sums  collected, 
and  id.  on  others.    Two  justices,  by  their 
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ground  that  his  liability  was  exactly  defined  when  he  assumed 
it,  8ind  could  not  be  enlarged  or  varied  without  his  consent, 
either  by  the  party  receiving  the  guaranty  or  by  the  operation 
of  law.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  the  surety  on  the 
bond  of  a  derk  of  a  raihoad  company,  which  was  dissolved  and 
united  with  another  railroad  company  also  dissolved,  by  a  stat- 
ute providing  that  all  such  bonds  should  remain  in  force,  was 
responsible  for  the  default  of  the  derk  after  the  union,  (l) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  taken  strong 
ground  upon  this  point.  They  have  decided  that  the  surety 
is  discharged  not  merely  by  payment  of  the  debt  or  a  release 
of  the  principal,  but  by  any  material  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  principal  and  the  party  to  whom  he  owes  a  debt  or 
duty ;  and  that  the  surety  cannot  be  held  in  such  case  by  show- 
ing that  the  change  was  not  injurious  to  him.  For  he  had  a 
dght  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  willing  to  be  liable,  and  to  stand  upon  the  very  terms  of 
his  contract,  (m) 


warrant,  dated  9th  Jalj,  1840,  reciting 
the  vestry  resolution,  and  that  this  salary 
had  been  fixed  for  the  execution  of  his 
office  until  the  25th  March  then  next, 
stated,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  59  Geo. 
HI.  c  12,  they  appointed  him  assistant 
overseer.  On  the  25th  March,  1841,  he 
was  again  elected  to'  the  same  office,  at  a 
salary  of  £50  per  annum,  and  was  reap- 
pointed by  the  justices,  and  he  continued 
to  be  80  reelected  and  reappointed  by  the 
justices  until  Biarch,  1846.  On  ceasmg 
to  hold  office,  he  retained  moneys  in  his 
hands.  HeUi,  that  the  sureties  were  not 
liable  on  the  bond.  See  also.  Mayor  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  v.  Oswald,  16  £.  L. 
&  £.  236,  s.  c.  1  E.  &  B.  295;  Frank  v, 
Edwards,  16  £.  L.  &  E.  477,  n.,  s.  c.  8 
Exch.  214;  Northwestern  Railway  Co. 
V,  Whinray,  26  E.  L.  &  E.  488,  8.  C.  10 
Exch.  77  ;  Kitson  v.  Julian,  30  E.  L.  &  E. 
326,  8.  c.  4  E.  &  B.  854;  Jamison  v, 
Cosby,  11  Humph.  273.  And  see  Oswald 
V.  Mavor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  26  E. 
L.  &  ^.  85,  8.  c.  3  E.  &  B.  653  ;  Mayor 
of  Cambridge  v.  Dennis,  21  Law  lusp. 
375. 

{l\  Eastern  Union  R.  Co.  v.  Coch- 
lane,  9  Exch.  197. 

(m)  Miller  v.  Stewart,  9  Wheat.  680. 
In  this  case  a  bond  was  given,  conditioned 

TOL.  n.  2 


for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  dutier 
of  the  office  of  deputy  collector  of  direct 
taxes  for  eight  certain  townships,  and  the 
instrument  of  the  appointment,  referred  to 
in  the  bond,  was  anerwards  altered,  so  ar 
to  extend  to  another  township,  without 
the  consent  of  the  sureties.  The  court 
held,  that  the  surety  was  discharged  from' 
his  responsibility  for  moneys  subsequently 
collected  by  his  principal.  See  also,. 
United  States  v.  TiUotson,  1  Paine,  C.  0. 
305 ;  United  States  v,  Hillegas,  3  Wash. 
C.  C.  70 ;  Postmaster-General  v.  Reeder; 
4  id.  678 ;  Chute  v.  Pattee,  37  Me.  102. 
In  Mayhew  v.  Boyd,  5  Md.  102,  it  was 
held,  that  any  dealings  with  the  principal 
debtor  by  the  creditor,  which  amount  to 
a  departure  from  the  contract  by  which  a 
sm'ety  is  bound,  and  which  by  possibility 
might  materially  vary  or  enla^  the  lat^ 
ter^s  liability  without  his  assent,  discharses 
the  surety.  In  the  case  of  Bonar  v,  Mc- 
Donald, 3  H.  of  L.  Cas.  226,  8.  c.  1 
E.  L.  &  E.  1,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
facts  were,  that  in  a  bond  by  cautioners 
(sureties)  for  the  careful  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  an  agent  of  a  bank,  it  was  pro- 
vided "that  he  should  have  no  other 
business  of  any  kind,  nor  be  connected  in 
any  shape  wim  any  trade,  manufacture, 
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Any  thing,  therefore,  which  operates  as  a  novation,  dis- 
charges the  snrety.  So  if  a  new  note  be  given  in  discharge  of 
a  former  one ;  (n)  and  it  has  been  adjudged,  upon  good  reasons, 
that  where  a  surety  is  in  &ct  discharged  by  a  novation,  or  by  a 
material  change  of  the  debt,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  being  thus 
freed  from  his  liability  makes  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of 
his  liability,  he  cannot  be  held  thereon,  (o)  But  the  guarantor 
may  assent  to  the  change,  and  waive  his  right  of  claiming  a 
discharge  because  of  it.  (p) 


or  mercantile  copartnery^  nor  be  agent  for 
anj  indiyidnal  or  copartnery  in  Bnj  man- 
ner or  way  whatsoever,  fwr  be  security  for 
any  individual  or  copartnery  in  any  manner 
or  vjoy  whattoeoer.  The  bank  8ab80- 
quently,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
sureties,  increased  the  salary  of  the  agent, 
he  undertaking  to  bear  one/ourth  part  of  all 
loeta  which  might  be  incurred  fy  hie  dia- 
oountt.  Held,  affirming  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  court  &low,  that  this  was 
inch  an  alteration  of  the  contract,  and  of 
the  liability  of  the  agent,  that  the  sureties 
were  discharged,  notwithBtanding  that  the 
loss  arose,  not  iiom  discounts,  but  from 
improper  conduct  of  the  aeent.  And  see 
Small  V.  Currie,  27  £.  L.  &  £.  304.  But 
in  Stewart  v,  McEean,  29  £.  L.  &  £.  383, 
8.  o.  10  Exch.  675,  the  plaindfib,  bottle 
manufacturers,  appointed  W.  M.  their 
a^nt  for  the  sale  of  bottles,  on  commis- 
sion, and  received  the  following  guaranty : 
"  I  hereby  agree  to  guarantee  my  brother, 
W.  M.'s  intromissures,  as  your  agent  in 
Leith,  to  the  extent  of  £500."  The  terms 
of  sale  between  the  pUintiffe  and  W.  M., 
at  the  time  of  the  guaranty,  were  that 
the  moneys  received  should  be  remitted 
ftom  time  to  time,  and  an  account  of  sales 
rendered  at  the  end  of  each  month,  or 
when  required,  and  an  account  current 
every  three  weeks.  It  was  soon  after 
agreed  between  the  plaintiifs  and  W.  M. 
that  the  account  current  should  be  ren- 
dered every  six  months,  and  subsequently, 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between 
them,  W.  M.  from  time  to  time  gave  his 
promissory  notes  to  the  plaintiffs,  payable 
four  months  from  date,  for  sums  having 
no  relation  to  the  amount  due,  transmitted 
to  W.  M.  the  difierenoe  between  the  money 
then  in  his  hands  and  the  amount  of  the 
notes.  The  defendant  had  no  knowledge 
of,  and  never  inquired  as  to  the  original 
or  sabflequent  terms  of  delivery.    It  was 


held  {Pollock,  C.  B.  dissenting),  that  the 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  accounting  and 
paying  did  not  discharge  the  surety.  In 
Mitchell  V.  Burton,  2  Head,  613,  it  was 
held,  that  if  two  or  more  persons  become 
the  sureties  of  a  third  person,  to  a  bond, 
and  the  obligees  and  principal  obligor 
erase  the  name  of,  and  release  one  of  the 
sureties,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  co-sureties,  or  their  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  same,  they  are  not 
bound  on  said  bond.  And  further,  that 
if,  however,  the  obligation  after  such  era- 
sure, is  presented  to  other  persons,  who 
sign  the  same  as  sureties,  they  are  bound 
by  their  undertaking,  although  they  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  drcnmstances  of  the 
erasure,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
sureties  on  the  bond  are  released  diereby. 
The  erasure  was  visible,  and  tliey  should 
have  ascertained  all  the  facts  in  reference 
thereto  before  signing  the  obligation,  and 
not  having  done  so,  are  bound  by  their 
act.  See  also,  Greneral  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  V.  Rolt,  95  Eng.  C.  L.  550. 

(n)  Bulge  on  Suretyship,  B.  2,  c.  5; 
Letcher  v.  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  1 
Dana,  82 ;  Castleman  v.  Holmes,  4  J.  J. 
Marsh.  1 ;  Bell  v.  Martin,  3  Harrison,  167 ; 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bimk  v,  Kcrche- 
yal,  2  Mich.  504. 

(o)  Merrimack  Co.  Bank  i;.  Brown,  IS 
N.  H.  320 ;  Fowler  v.  Brooks,  13  id.  240. 
See  also,  Roe  v.  Harrison,  2  T.  K.  425. 

ip)  Fowler  v.  Brooks,  13  N.  H.  240. 
In  this  case  it  was  determined,  that  if 
a  surety,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
an  agreement  for  an  extension  of  time  has 
been  made  between  the  creditor  and  the 
principal,  make  a  new  promise  to  pay  the 
debt,  ne  cannot  aflenrnds  avail  himself 
of  the  agreement,  as  a  discharge  of  his 
liability,  notwithstanding  there  was  no 
new  consideration  for  his  promise.  And 
see  Ex  parU  Harvey,  27  B.  L.  &  S.  S72. 
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Id  general,  a  guaranty  to  a  partnership  is  extinguished  by  a 
change  in  the  firm,  although  the  copartnership  name  is  not 
diangecL  (q)     This  has  been  held  to  be  the  effect  of  such  change, 


(q)  Bellidrs  v.  Ebsworth,  S  Camp.  52 ; 
Bossell  V,  Perkins,  1  Mason,  368 ;  Weeton 
V.  Barton,  4  Tannt.  673.  It  was  here 
keid,  that  a  bond  conditioned  to  repay  to 
five  persons  all  sums  advanced  by  tliiem, 
or  any  of  them,  in  their  capacity  of  bank- 
ers, will  not  extend  to  sums  advanced 
after  the  decease  of  one  of  the  five  by  the 
fonr  survivors,  the  four  then  acting  as 
banken.  Marufidd,  C.  J.,  observed: 
"  The  question  here  is,  whether  the  origi- 
nal partnership  being  at  an  end,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Grolding,  the  bond 
IS  still  in  force  as  security  to  the  surviving 
AMir,  or  whether  that  political  personage, 
as  it  may  be  called,  consisting  of  five, 
being  dead,  the  bond  is  not  at  an  end. .  . . 
From  almo^  all  the  cases,  in  truth  we  may 
say  firom  all  (for  though  there  is  one  ad- 
Terse  case  of  Barclay  v.  Lucas,  the  pro- 
priety of  that  decision  has  been  very  much 
miestioned),  it  results,  that  where  one  of 
uie  obligees  dies,  the  security  is  at  an  end. 
It  is  not  necessarv  now  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  of  those  decisions,  but  there  may 
be  very  ^ood  reasons  for  such  a  construc- 
tion ;  it  IS  very  probable  that  sureties  may 
be  indaoed  to  enter  into  such  a  security 
by  a  confidence  which  they  repose  in  the 
integrity,  diligence,  caution,  and  accuracy 
of  one  or  two  of  the  partners.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  there  cannot  be  a  partner- 
ship consisting  of  several  persons,  in  which 
tbero  are  not  some  persons  possessing 
these  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
tiie  rest;  and  it  may  be  that  the  partner 
dying,  or  going  out,  may  be  the  very  per- 
son on  whom  m  sureties  relied ;  it  would 
tiierelbre  be  very  unreasonable  to  hold  the 
surety  to  his  contract  after  such  change." 
See  also,  Bodenham  v,  Pnrchas,  2  B.  ft 
Aid.  89.  But  in  New  Haven  County 
Bank  v.  Mitchell,  15  Conn.  206,  the  facts 
were  as  follows  :  The  guarantv  of  A,  by 
its  terms,  made  him  responsible  to  B,  a 
banking  institution,  for  such  paper  as 
should  be  indorsed  by  the  firm  of  8.  M.  & 
G.,  and  held  by  B,  and  bound  A  to  save 
B  harmless  from  all  loss  which  B  might 
sustain  by  reason  of  holding  paper  in- 
•  dorsed  by  said  firm.  The  partnership  of 
S.  M.  &  G.  was  afterwards  dissolved,  of 
which  B  had  notice.  The  partners  then 
executed  a  power  of  attomev  to  M.,  who 
had,  previously  to  the  dissolution,  trans- 


acted nearly  all  the  bank  business  of  the 
partnershi{>  with  B,  authorizing  him  to 
sign  and  indorse  notes  which  might  be 
considered  necessanr  in  the  management 
of  the  concern.  M  delivered  the  power 
to  Bj  after  which  M,  by  virtue  thereof, 
continued  to  use  the  name  of  S.  M.  &  G., 
as  drawers  and  indorsen  of  negotiable 
paper,  which  was  discounted  by  B,  and 
the  proceeds  credited  to  the  firm,  and  ap- 
plied in  payment  of  their  former  indebted- 
ness to  B.  By  virtue  of  such  power  M 
also  signed  in  the  name  of  the  nrm  vari- 
ous ouer  notes  which  were  indorsed  by 
A,  with  notice  of  the  dissolution,  and 
knowuig  that  these  notes  were  intended  to 
be,  as  they  were  in  fact,  discounted  by  B, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  in  payment  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  firm.  In 
the  course  of  these  transactions,  M,  by 
virtue  of  said  power,  indorsed  two  notes, 
which  were  discounted  by  B,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds credited  to  the  firm.  The  parties 
to  these  notes  having  failed,  B  sought  a 
remedy  on  the  guaranty  against  A ;  and 
it  was  held,  that  the  guaranty,  by  its  terms, 
contemplated  only  such  paper*  as  should 
be  indorsed  by  the  firm  or  S.  M.  &  G.,  as 
a  firm,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
partnership,  but  that,  for  the  purpose  ol 
settling  the  partnership  concerns  the  part- 
nership relation  between  the  partners  con- 
tinued to  subsist  after  the  dissolution,  and 
the  notes  so  indorsed  by  M  were  in  legal 
contemplation  indorsed  by  the  firm ;  con- 
sequently they  were  embraced  within  the 
scope  and  true  moanine  of  the  guaranty. 
And  in  Staats  v.  Hewlett,  4  Denio,  559, 
A  gave  B  an  undertaking  in  writing  as 
follows :  "  I  hereby  obligate  myself  to  hold 
you  harmless  for  any  indorsement  vou 
may  make  for,  or  have  made  for,  the  late 
firm  of  Peck,  Howlett  &  Foster."  The 
firm  had  previously  become  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members.  A  note 
subsequently  made  by  one  of  the  surviving 
partners,  in  the  course  of  licjuidating  the 
business  of  the  firm,  and  signed  "  S.  R. 
Howlett,  for  the  late  firm  of  Peck,  How- 
lett &  Foster,"  was  indorsed  by  B.  Held, 
that  it  was  within  the  terms  of  the  guar- 
anty. The  case  of  Pemberton  v.  Oakes, 
4  Russ.  154,  illustrates  the  principle  of  the 
text.  See  further,  that  guaranties  are  to 
be  constmed  strictly,  and  that  if  any  part- 
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altfaocigh  the  guaranty  given  to  the  finn  was  expressly  for  ^  ad- 
vances by  them,  or  either  of  them."  The  mere  fact  that  the 
partnership  is  very  numerous^  does  not  seem  to  vary  this  role, 
if  the  guaranty  be  given  to  the  whole  firm.  But  where  the 
partnership  was  numerous,  and  seven  of  the  members  were 
trustees  for  the  firm,  and  a  bond  was  given  to  these  trustees  to 
secure  the  faithful  services  of  the  derk  of  the  company,  and  a 
part  of  the  trustees  died,  there  it  was  held  that  the  surviving 
trustees  might  maintain  an  action  on  the  bond,  although  it  was 
shown  that  there  had  been  changes  in  the  company,  (r) 

A  guaranty  may  doubtless'  be  a  continuing  contract,  and  be 
unaffected  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  as  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  also  as  to  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  it  shall 
enure.  It  may  provide,  for  instance,  for  the  fidelity  of  a  cashier 
in  a  bank,  as  long  as  it  shall  continue  under  its  present  charter, 
and  under  any  extension  or  renewal  thereof.  So  provision  may 
be  made  for  its  validity  to  a  partnership  after  a  change  of  mem- 
bers,  perhaps  by  adequate  covenants,  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  trustees ;  although  it  would  certainly  be  the  better,  if 
not  the  only  safe  way,  to  constitute  trustees.  But,  firom  what 
has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  unless  the  contract 
of  guaranty  expressly  provides  for  these  changes,  their  occui^ 
rence  discharges  the  guarantor  from  his  obligation,  (s) 

ners  be  taken  into  or  retire  irom  a  firm,  for  Lord  Mangfidd  observed :  "  The  qnei- 
the  guarantee  does  not  continue.  Simson  tion  turns,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Gnjt 
9.  Cook,  8  J.  B.  Moore,  588 ;  Kipling  v.  observes,  in  the  case  which  has  been  dted, 
Turner,  5  B.  &  Aid.  261 ;  Wright  v,  fins-  upon  the  meaning  of  the  parties.  In  en- 
sell,  3  Wils.  530 ;  Barclay  v,  Lucas,  3  deayoring  to  discover  that  meaning,  the 
Dougl.  321 ;  Penoyer  ».  Watson,  16  Johns,  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  to  be  con- 
100 ;  Barker  w.  Parker,  1  T.  R,  287  ;  Dry  sidered.  It  is  notorious  that  these  bank- 
V.  Davv,  2  Per.  &  D.  249 ;  Place  v.  Del-  ing-houses  continue  for  ages  with  the  oc- 
egal,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  426 ;  Dance  v.  Girdler,  casional  addition  of  new  partners.  In 
4  B.  &  P.  34 ;  Myers  v.  Edge,  7  T.  B.  such  establishments  clerks  are  necessary, 
254.  who  now  and  then  succeed  as  partners,  an 
(r)  Metcalf  v.  Bruin,  12  East,  405.  *  arrangement  very  proper  and  very  benefi- 
(s)  The  case  of  Barclay  v.  Lucas,  3  cial  to  the  clerks.  The  house  requires 
Dougl.  321,  8.  0.  1  T.  R,  291,  n.  (a),  security  for  their  honesty.  Now  it  seems 
although  it  has  been  doubted  on  some  to  me  to  make  no  difference  whether  a 
points  (see  Weston  v.  Barton,  4  Taunt,  new  partner  is  introduced  or  not,  for  tliero 
681),  is  yet  an  authority  for  this  principle,  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  security  to  the 
that  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  show  it  house.  I  am  elad  that  there  is  a  distino- 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  tion  between  this  case  and  that  decided  in 
iiability  should  continue,  such  will  be  the  the  Common  Pleas ;  for  I  think  that  the 
case,  although  the  names  of  tiie  firm  plaintifis  are  entitled  to  recover  to  the  ex- 
change. Such  was  evidently  the  court's  tent  of  the  whole  sum  embezzled,  or  at  all 
nndorstandhig  of  the  bond  in  that  case,  events  to  the  extent  of  then:  own  share." 
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The  obligation  of  guaranty  for  good  conduct  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  which  Burvives  the  obligee  and  passes  over  to  his  rep- 
resentatives. They  may  of  course  have  their  action  for  any 
liability  of  the  guarantor  incurred  by  the  default  of  the  party 
whose  good  conduct  is  guaranteed,  during  the  life  of  the  party 
receiving  the  guaranty.  But  when  he  dies,  the  guaranty  dicf» 
also  so  far,  that  if  the  party  for  whose  good  conduct  the  guar- 
anty is  given,  goes  on  with  the  same  service  as  before,  but  now 
rendering  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased,  they  cannot 
hold  the  guarantor  for  the  default  of  one  who  is  now  at  work 
for  them.  Thus,  a  bond  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  clerk,  when 
the  obligee  died,  and  the  executor  employed  the  same  clerk  in 
arranging  and  finishing  the  business  of  the  obligee,  was  not 
held  sufficient  to  maintain  an  action  by  the  executor  for  mis- 
conduct of  the  clerk  after  the  death  of  the  obligee,  (t) 

In  regard  to  the  subject-matter,  a  guaranty  to  cover  goods 
supplied  to  a  certain  amount,  without  restriction  of  time,  con- 
tinues until  revoked ;  although  even  such  continuing  guaranty 
may  be  discharged  by  a  change  of  the  terms  of  credit  (u)  If 
the  guarantor  means  to  limit  his  liability  to  a  single  transaction, 
be  should  so  express  it.  (t;)  But  as  no  special  form  or  manner 
of  expression  is  necessary,  if  this  purpose  may  fairly  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  contract,  courts  will  so  construe  it  (w) 

This  principle  was  the  foandation  of  the  tract,  not  to  exceed  one  hnndred  ^ands 
decision  in  Pease  v.  Hirst,  10  B.  &  C.  122.  (with  yon),  for  goods  necessary  in  his  bnsi- 
{t)  Barker  v.  Parker,  1  T.  B.  287.  ness  as  a  jeweUer.  I  have  wrote  to  say 
(u)  In  Barstow  p.  Bennett,  3  Camp.  220,  by  this  declaration  I  consider  myself 
A  gave  to  B  a  written  guaranty  to  the  ex-  boond  to  jou  for  any  debt  ho  may  con- 
tent of  £300  for  any  goods  he  might  snp-  tract  for  his  business  as  a  jeweller,  not  ex 
ply  to  C,  provided  C  neglected  to  pay  in  cceding  one  hundred  pounds,  af^er  this 
due  time.  B  supplied  goods  to  C  accord-  date.  (Signed)  John  Wells."  And  Lord 
ingly  at  two  months'  credit,  and  C  paid  in  EUenborough  said :  "  I  think  the  defend- 
due  time  to  an  amount  exceeding  j£300.  ant  was  answerable  for  any  debt  not  ex- 
The  account  having  run  for  some  time  on  ceeding  one  hundred  pounds  which  Wil- 
tl^se  terms,  and  there  being  a  balance  due  liam  Wells  might  irom  time  to  time  con- 
to  B,  a  new  account  was  opened  on  new  tract  with  the  plaintifia  in  the  way  of  his 
terms  of  credit.  i/eU,  that  the  guaranty  business.  The  guaranty  is  not  confined 
extended  to  all  goods  furnished  while  the  to  one  instance,  but  applies  to  debts  suo- 
term  of  credit  remained  unchanged,  but  cessively  renewed.  If  a  party  means  to 
not  to  those  furnished  after  the  term  of  be  surety  only  for  a  single  dealing,  he 
credit  was  changed,  and  a  new  account  should  take  care  to  say  so.  By  such  an 
opened.  instrument  as  this,  a  continuing  surcty- 
{v)  Merle  t^.  Wells,  2  Camp.  413.  In  ship  is  created  to  the  specified  amount, 
this  case  the  guaranty  was  in  these  words :  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  verdict  for  the 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  been  applied  to  by  plaintiffs  for £100."  See  Brown  v. Batch- 
my  brother,  William  Welles,  jeweller,  to  be  elor,  1  Hurl.  &  N.  255. 
boimd  to  you  for  any  debts  he  may  con-        (w)  See  Cremer  v.  Higginson,  1  Mason, 
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SECTION  VI. 

HOW  A  GUAEANTOB  IS  APFBCTBD  BY  INDULGENCE  TO  A  DEBTOB. 

A  guarantor  is  entitled  to  a  just  protection.    But  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  compel  the  cred- 


323,  which  is  a  leading  case  on  this  snb- 
ject.  In  this  case  the  letter  of  guaranty 
contained  this  claose :  "  The  object  of  the 
present  letter  is  to  request  you  if  conven- 
ient, to  furnish  them"  (Messrs.  Stephen 
and  Henry  Higginson),  ''with  any  sum 
they  may  want,  as  far  as  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  say  fifty  thousand  dollars.  They 
will  reimburse  you  the  amount,  together 
with  interest,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  do  it;  and  as  our  embargo 
cannot  be  continued  much  longer,  we  ap- 
prehend there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this. 
We  shall  hold  ourselves  answerable  to 
you  for  the  amount."  It  was  held,  that 
this  was  not  an  absolute  original  under- 
taking, but  a  guaranty;  that  it  covered 
advances  only  to  Stephen  and  Henry  Hig- 
ginson  (who  were  then  partners),  on  part- 
nership account,  and  could  not  be  applied 
to  cover  advances  to  either  of  the  part- 
ners separately,  on  his  separate  account ; 
that  the  authority  of  the  guaranty  was  re- 
voked by  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
and  no  subsequent  advances  made  by  the 
party,  after  a  full  notice  of  such  dissolu- 
tion, were  within  the  reach  of  the  guar- 
anty ;  that  the  letter  did  not  import  to  be 
a  continuing  guaranty  for  money  advanced, 
Mies  quoties,  from  cime  to  time,  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  but  for  a  single  ad- 
vance of  money  to  that  amount;  and 
that,  when  once  advances  were  made  to 
$50,000,  no  subsequent  advances  were 
witliin  the  guaranty;  although,  at  the 
time  of  such  further  advances,  the  sum 
actually  advanced  had  been  reduced  be- 
low $50,000  by  reimbursements  of  the 
debtors.  In  Grant  v.  Ridsdale,  2  Har.  & 
J.  186,  a  guaranty  in  the  following  terms : 
"I  will  guaranty  their  engagements, 
should  you  think  it  necessary,  for  any 
transactions  they  may  have  in  your  house, 
was  held  an  absolute  and  continuing  guar- 
anty, until  countermanded.  —  So  where 
the  defendant  addi-essed  a  letter  to  the 


plaintifTs,  stating  that  his  brother  wished 
to  go  into  business,  and  promising  to  be 
accountable  for  such  goods  furnished  br 
the  plaintiffs  as  his  brother  should  call 
for,  nrom  $300  to  $500  worth ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  tiie  plaintififs  furnished 
him  with  divers  parcels  of  goods ;  It  was 
heldf  that  this  was  a  continuing  guaranty 
to  the  amount  specified,  and  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  bill  of  parcels  first  delivered. 
Rapelye  v.  Buley,  5  Conn.  149.  Seo 
also,  Clark  v.  Burdett,  2  Hall,  167.— A 
writing  in  these  words:  "I  agree  to  be 
responsible  for  the  price  of  goods  pur- 
chased of  you,  either  by  note  or  account^ 
at  any  time  hereafter,  to  the  amount  of 
$100,'*  is  a  continuing  guaranty  to  that 
extent,  for  goods  to  l^  at  any  time  sold 
before  the  credit  is  recalled.  Bent  v. 
Hartshorn,  1  Met.  24. — Many  of  the 
cases  seem  to  hold  with  Lord  EUtnborough, 
in  Merle  v.  Wells,  2  Camp.  418,  that  the 
guaranty  will  be  understood  to  be  con- 
tinuing, unless  expressly  limited.  But 
the  contrary  opinion  was  expressed  in 
White  V.  Reed,  15  Conn.  457.  In  that 
case  the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff^  a 
writing  in  these  words :  "  For  any  sum 
tliat  my  son  G.  may  become  indebted  to 
you,  not  exceeding  $200, 1  will  hold  my- 
self accountable."  Htld,  that  the  terms 
of  this  instrument  were  satisfied  when  any 
indebtedness  within  the  amount  limited 
was  incurred  by  G.,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  not  a  continuing  guaranty.  So  in 
Boyce  v.  Ewart,  1  Rice,  126,  the  guar- 
anty was  in  these  words :  "  The  bearer  is 
al>out  to  commence  business,  to  assist 
him  in  which  he  will  need  your  aid,  which, 
if  you  render,  we  will,  in  case  of  failure, 
indemnify  you  to  the  amount  of  $4,000  *' 
Heldf  that  it  was  not  a  continuing  guar^ 
anty,  but  applicable  to  the  bearers  com- 
mencing in  business,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
the  bcai-er  liad  refunded  $4,000,  the  guar- 
anty ceased.    In  Fellows  v.  Prentiss,  9  ' 
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itar  unreasonably  to  proceed  against  the  principal  debtor,  (x) 
Prom  some  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  any  power 
in  this  way.  In  one  case,  (y)  it  was  held,  that  a  surety,  who 
was  injured  by  a  delay  in  suing  the  principal  debtor,  was  not 
discharged,  on  the  ground  that  be  might  have  insured  a  prompt 
demand  against  the  debtor,  by  making  himself  an  indorser  in- 
stead of  a  surety.  But  this  would  have  secured  only  a  demand, 
and  not  a  suit ;  and  it  seems  hard  and  severe  to  say  that  be- 
cause one  does  not  secure  to  himself  the  precise  and  immedi- 
ate demand  and  notice  necessary  to  hold  indorsers,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  care  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor. 

If  the  surety  requests  the  creditor  to  collect  the  debt,  and 
there  is  refusal  and  delay,  and  subsequent  insolvency,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  resist  the  surety's  claim  to  be  discharged,  (z) 


Denio,  512,  a  goaranly  in  these  words : 
"  I  hereby  agree  to  guarantee  to  joa  the 
payment  of  such  an  amount  of  goods,  at 
a  credit  of  one  year,  interest  after  six 
months,  not  exceeding  $500,  as  you  may 
oedit  to  A.,"  was  heui,  not  to  M  a  con- 
tinning  guaranty,  but  it  was  held  to  be 
exhausted  by  a  single  purchase  of  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $500.  See  also,  Whit- 
ney V.  Groot,  24  Wend.  82 ;  Lawrence  v, 
McCalmont,  2  How.  26 ;  Chapman  v. 
Sutton,  2  C.  6.  684 ;  Tanner  v.  Moore, 
11  Jur.  11 ;  Ailnut  v.  Ashenden,  5  Man. 
&  G.  392;  Hitchcock  v.  Humphrey,  id. 
559;  Martin  o.  Wright,  9  Jur.  178; 
Johnston  v.  Nicholls,  1  C.  B.  251 ;  Far- 
mers and  Mechanics  Bank  v.  Kercheval, 
2  Mich.  504 ;  Agawam  Bank  v.  Strever, 
16  Barb.  ft2. 

(x)  It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  mere 
delay  by  the  creditor  to  proceed  against 
the  principal,  although  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  surety,  will  not  in  and  of  itself 
discharge  the  surety.  Huffman  v.  Hul- 
bert,  13  Wend.  377 ;  Davis  v.  Higgins,  3 
N.  H.  231 ;  Bellows  v.  Lovell,  5  Pick. 
307 ;  Erie  Bank  v.  Gibson,  1  Watts,  143 ; 
Cope  V.  Smith,  8  S.  &  R.  110;  Johnson 
V.  Fluntets  Bank,  4  Sm.  &  M.  165 ;  Beebo 
r.  Dudley,  6  Foster  (N.  H.),249;  Bick- 
ford  V,  Gibbs,  8  Cush.  184.  But  if  this 
delay  of  the  creditor  operates  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  surety,  as  if  the  principal 
debtor  was  at  the  tune  of  the  request  sol- 
vent, but  afterwards    became  insolvent, 


and  the  surety  will  not  be  able  to  collect 
the  amount,  he  is  pro  tanto  discharged. 
Row  V,  Pulver,  1  Cowen,  246 ;  State  w. 
Revnolds,  3  Mo.  95 ;  Herrick  v.  Borst,  4 
Hifl  (N.  Y.),  650.  And  see  note  (c)  port. 
See  Miller  v,  Berkey,  27  Penn.  St.  317. 
See  also,  for  a  general  statement  of  the 
duties  arising  from  the  relation  of  princi- 
pal and  surety,  Huey  v,  Pinney,  5  Minn. 
310. 

(y)  Townsend  v.  Riddle,  2  N.  H.  448. 
And  Woodbury^  J.,  said  :  "  Here  the  char- 
acter of  the  defendant  as  a  surety  did  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  contract,  nor 
was  it  proved  that  the  plaintiff  knew  him 
to  be  only  a  surety.  Here  he  was  not 
liable  as  a  mere  indorser  on  the  same  in- 
strument, or  as  a  guarantor  on  a  separate 
one.  No  time  for  an  adjustment  with  the 
principal  was  fixed  by  law;  no  delay 
was  given  to  him  after  a  request  by  the 
surety  for  a  prosecution  ;  no  new  engage- 
ment for  forbearance  appears  to  have  own 
entered  into  between  the  creditor  and 
debtor." 

(s)  In  the  Trent  Navi^tion  Co.  v.  Har- 
ley,  10  East,  35,  Ijord  EUenborough  said: 
"The  only  question  is,  whether  the  laches 
of  the  obligees,  in  not  calling  upon  the 
principal  so  soon  as  they  might  nave  done, 
if  the  accounts  had  been  properly  exam- 
ined from  time  to  time,  be  an  estoppel  at 
law  [in  an  action]  against  the  sureties? 
I  know  of  no  such  estoppel  at  law,  wha^ 
ever  remedy  there  may  be  in  equi^/' 
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In  1816  it  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  New  York,  in  a 
case  where  such  facts  were  pleaded  and  demurred  to,  that  the 
plea  was  good,  and  the  defence  sufficient  (a)  Chancellor  Kent 
has  questioned  the  law  of  this  case,  and  it  is  said  that  two  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  afterwards  retracted  their  opinion.  But 
in  1833,  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  same  State  seemed  to  hold 
the  same  views.  In  1811  this  court  decided,  that  a  mere  delay 
in  calling  on  the  principal  will  not  discharge  the  surety,  (b)     Of 


And  in  Dawson  v.  Laws,  23  E.  L.  &  E. 
865,  the  Vioo-Chancellor  said,  that  in  order 
to  discharge  sureties  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties  bj  their  principal,  from 
their  obligation,  there  must  be  such  an  act 
of  connivance  as  enabled  the  party  to  get 
the  fund  in  his  hands,  or  such  an  act  of 
gross  negligence  as  to  amount  to  a  wilful 
shutting  of  the  person's  ejes  to  the  fraud 
which  the  partj  was  about  to  commit,  or 
something  approximating  to  it. 

(a)  Pain  v.  Packard,  13  Johns.  174. 
And  see  People  v.  Jansen,  7  id.  336.  In 
Herrick  v,  Borst,  4  Hill  (N.  Y.),  650,  it 
was  heid,  that  although  the  creditor  neglect 
to  prosecute  the  principal  after  a  request 
bj  the  surety,  this  will  not  discharge  Uie 
surety,  if  the  principal  was  then  insolvent. 
And  the  surety,  in  order  to  establish  a  de- 
fence of  this  kind,  must  show  clearly  that 
at  the  time  tlie  request  was  made  the  debt 
could  have  been  collected  of  the  principal. 
Cowen,  J.,  then  observed:  "The  view 
taken  of  the  question  in  Huffinan  v.  Hul- 
bert,  13  Wcnd.  377,  the  only  case  in  this 
court  where  the  kind  or  degree  of  insol- 
vency on  which  the  surety  is  to  be  dis- 
charged has  been  noticed,  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  direction  given  at  the  circuit. 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson  there  said,  the  rule  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  debt 
is  clecurly  collectable  by  suit;  and  upon 
this  ground  only  can  the  rule  be  defended. 
Again,  he  says,  there  must  be  something 
more  than  an  ability  to  pay  at  the  option 
of  the  debtor.  Among  other  reasons  he 
mentions  the  surety  having  a  remedy  of 
his  own  by  payment  and  suit,  a  reason 
which,  as  I  mentioned,  would  in  other 
cases  deprive  the  party  complaining  of  all 
claim;  tor  in  no  other  case  that  I  am 
aware  of  can  he  demand  compensation  or 
raise  a  defence  grounded  on  his  own  nes- 
lect.  What  principle  such  a  defence  should 
ever  have  found  to  stand  upon  in  any  court 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  introduces  a  new 
term  into  the  creditor's  contract    It  came 


into  this  court  without  precedent  (Pain  u, 
Packard,  13  Johns.  174),  was  afterwards 
repudiated  even  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
(King  V,  Baldwin,  2  Johns.  Ch.  554),  as 
it  always  has  been  both  at  law  and  equity 
in  England ;  but  was  restored  on  a  tie  in 
the  Court  of  Errors,  turned  by  the  casting 
vote  of  a  layman.  King  v.  Baldwin,  17 
Johns.  384.  PlaU,  J.,  and  Yatea,  J.,  took 
that  occasion  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
erred  in  Pain  v.  Packard,  as  Senator  Van 
Vechten  showed  most  conclusively  that  the 
whole  court  had  done.  The  decision  was 
obviously  erroneous  in  another  respect,  as 
was  also  shown  by  that  learned  senator. 
It  overruled  a  previous  decision  of  the 
same  court  in  Le  Guen  v.  Govemeur,  I 
Johns.  Cas.  492,  on  the  question  of  res 
judicata ;  necessarily  so,  unless  it  be  coih 
ceded  that  the  defence  belones  exclusively 
to  equity.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  error 
has  become  inveterate,  though  it  has  never 
been  treated  with  much  favor.  A  diOum 
was  referred  to  on  the  argument,  in  the 
Manchester  Iron  Man.  Co.  v.  Sweeting, 
10  Wend.  162,  that  the  refusal  to  sue  u 
tantamount  to  an  agreement  not  to  prose- 
cute the  surety.  Tm  remark  meant,  how- 
ever, no  more  than'  that  such  a  neglect  as 
amounts  to  a  defence  is  like  the  agree- 
ment not  to  sue  in  respect  to  being  receiv- 
able under  the  general  issue.  The  judee 
was  speaking  to  the  question  whether  the 
defence  should  not  have  been  specially 
pleaded  as  it  was  in  Pain  t;.  Packard.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
the  defence  should  not  be  encouraged,  but 
rather  discountenanced  ;  and  several  decis- 
ions will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  on 
this  ground." 

(6)  People  V,  Jansen,  7  Johns.  386. 
The  authorities  all  agree  upon  this  point. 
Hunt  V.  United  States,  1  Gallison,  32; 
Naylor  ».  Moody,  3  Blackf.  93 ;  Hunt  v. 
Brldgham,  2  Pick.  581 ;  Winter  o.  Branch 
Bank,  23  Ala.  762 ;  Nichols  u.  McDowell, 
14  B.  Mon.  7.    And  everi  an  agreement 
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this  iliere  seems  no  question ;  and  the  objection  to  discharging 
him  where  he  requests  a  collection  of  the  debt  and  is  injured 
by  tiie  refusal,  rests  upon  the  right  and  power  of  the  surety  to 
pay  the  debt  himself  whenever  he  pleases,  and  then  take  his 
1 1  own  measures  against  the  debtor.  It  would  be,  however,  un- 
just to  hold  him  liable  on  this  ground,  where  he  has  been  in- 
jured by  the  certain  fault  of  the  party  to  whom  he  makes  the 
guaranty,  (c)  And  firom  a  consideration  of  the  cades,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  rest,  we  think  this  rule  may  be  drawn  * 
— tiiat  a  surety  is  discharged  where  the  creditor,  after  notices 
and  request,  has  been  guiliy  of  a  delay  which  amounts  to  gross  // 
negligence,  and  by  this  negligence  the  surety  has  lost  his  secu-// 
lity  or  indemnity.  If,  however,  in  that  case  the  creditor  should 
show  full  knowledge  and  an  equal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
guarantor,  or  his  assent,  or  tiiat  security  was  given  him  by  the 
principal  debtor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  acknowl- 
edged principles  which  would  lead  to  his  discharge,  (d) 
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bj  the  creditor  to  enlaige  the  time,  aniesa 
it  b  made  npon  sach  consideration,  or  in 
nich  form  as  to  be  binding  npon  him,  and 
to  estop  him  from  suing  the  principal,  does 
not  discharge  the  surety.  Leavitt  v.  Sav- 
age, 16  Me.  72  ;  Bailey  v,  Adams,  10  N. 
H.  162;  Joslyn  i;.  Smith,  13  Vt.  353; 
Harter  v,  Moore,  5  Blackf.  367 ;  Farmers 
Bank  v,  Baynolds,  13  Ohio,  84.  And  see 
note  (/)  poa, 

(c)  The  better  authorities  agree  that  if 
the  surety  can  positively  and  clearly  show 
an  injury  to  himself  by  the  failure  of  the 
creditor  to  prosecute  after  request,  he  is 
exonerated,  pro  lanto.  Row  v.  Pulver,  I 
Cowen,  246 ;  State  v.  Reynolds,  3  Mo. 
95 ;  Manchester  Iron  Ck>.  v.  Sweeting,  10 
Wend.  162 ;  Goodman  v,  Griflin,  3  Stew. 
(Ala.),  169;  Hogaboom  v.  Uerrick,  4  Vt. 
131;  Johnston  v.  Thompson,  4  Watts, 
446 ;  Wetzel  v,  Sponsler's  Exr's,  18  Penn. 
St.  460 ;  Lang  v.  Brevard,  3  Strob.  £q. 
59.  In  Locke  v.  United  States,  3  Mason, 
446,  it  was  hddf  that  the  neglect  of  the 
postmaster-general  to  sue  for  balances  due 
oy  postmasters,  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law,  although  he  thereby  is  rendered 
personally  cha^^ble  with  such  balances, 
IS  not  a  discharge  of  the  postmasters  or 
their  sureties  upon  thehr  official  bonds. 
And  in  Bellows  o.  Lovell,  5  Pick.  307, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  hdd^ 
that  a  refusal  of  the  creditor  to  sue  the 


principal  upon  a  mere  request  of  the  sure- 
ty, unaccompanied  with  an  ofier  of  indem- 
ni^  a^nst  the  costs  and  charges  of  the 
suit,  is  not  a  defence  at  law  to  a  suit 
against  the  surety,  notwithstanding  the 
principal  may  afterwards  have  become  in- 
solvent. So  in  Davis  v,  Huggins,  3  N.  H. 
231,  where  one  who  had  signed  a  promis- 
sory note  as  surety  request^  the  payee  to 
collect  the  money  of  the  principal,  but  the 
payee  neglected  so  to  do  until  ^e  prin- 
cipal became  insolvent ;  it  was  held,  that 
the  surety  was  not  discharged.  See  Strong 
V.  Foster,  17  C.  B.  201. 

(d)  And  it  has  been  expressly  hddt  ^^ 
if  the  extension  of  payment  is  given  to  a 
principal,  at  the  instance  of  the  surety  or 
with  his  consent,  the  surety  is  not  dis- 
charged. Suydam  v.  Vance,  2  McLean, 
99  ;  Solomon  v.  Gre^ry,  4  Harrison,  112 ; 
New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  v,  Colcord, 
15  N.  H.  119.  See  also.  Day  v,  Ridgway, 
17  Penn.  St.  803;  Weiler  v,  Hoch,  25 
Penn.  St.  525.  Or  if  the  surety,  being  in- 
formed of  such  an  arrangement  assents  to 
it,  it  is  no  defense  to  him.  Tyson  v.  Ck>x, 
Turn.  &  R.  395 ;  Smith  v.  Winter,  4  M.  & 
W.  519;  La  Farge  v.  Herter,  11  Barb. 
159;  Woodcock  v.  Oxford  &  Worcester 
Rulway  Co.  21  £.  L.  &  £.  285,  8.  o.  1 
Drewry,  521  ;  Dubuisson  v.  Folkes,  30 
Miss.  432;  Shook  v.  State,  6  Ind.  113; 
Bangs  V.  Mosher,  23  Barb.  478.    Or  if 
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A  guarantor  or  surety  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  creditor 
will  not  wantonly  lose  or  destroy  his  claim  against  the  principal 
debtor,  with  the  intention  of  falling  back  upon  the  liability  of 
the  guarantor.  («)  For  the  guarantor  promises  only  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another,  in  case  that  other  does  not  pay  it ;  and  this 
contract  is  held  to  imply  some  endeavor  and  some  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  creditor  to  secure  the  debt  from  the  principal 
debtor.  To  this  the  guarantor  is  entitled;  but  this  does  not 
give  him  the  right  to  debar  the  principal  debtor  from  all  favor 
or  indulgence.  It  was  once  uncertain  whether  a  forbearance  of 
the  debt  did  not  discharge  the  guarantor ;  but  it  is  now  weU 
settled  that  a  mere  forbeeurance,  leaving  to  the  creditor  the 
power  of  putting  his  claim  in  suit  at  any  time,  does  not  have 
this  effect  (/)      Thus,  the  neglect  of  postmasters  to  sue  for 


the  surety  hae  been  amply  secured  and 
indomniiied  by  the  principal,  even  if  the 
extension  was  made  without  his  consent. 
Smith  V.  Estate  of  Steele,  25  Vt.  427. 
Other\vise  if  he  assents  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts.  West  v.  Ashdown,  I  Bing. 
164  ;  Robinson  v.  Offutt,  7  Monr.  541. 
See  also,  on/e,  p.  17,  note  (m). 

(e)  N.  H.  Savings  Bank  v.  Colcord, 
15  N.  H.  119 ;  Holt  i?.  Bodey,  18  Penn. 
St.  207  ;  Perrine  v.  Fireman's  Ins.  Co.  22 
Ala.  575. 

(/)  It  is  well  settled,  that  mere  delay 
without  fraud,  or  agreement  with  the  prin- 
cipal, does  not  discharge  the  surety.  Hunt 
V,  United  States,  I  Gallison,  32 ;  Naylor 
V,  Moody,  3  Blackf.  93  ;  Hunt  o.  Bridg- 
ham,  2  Pick.  581 ;  Townsend  v.  Riddle, 
a  N.  H.  448 ;  LeaviU  v,  Sava^,  16  Me. 
72  ;  Freeman's  Bank  v.  Rolhns,  13  id. 
202;  Johnston  v.  Searcy,  4  Yerg.  182; 
Dawson  v.  Real  Estate  Bank,  5  Ark. 
283  ;  Montgomery  v.  Dillingham,  3  Sm. 
&  M.  647;  People  w.  White,  11  111.  842; 
Dorman  v,  Bigelow,  1  Flor.  281.  To 
have  such  eflfect,  there  must  be  an  actual 
agreement  between  the  creditor  and  the 
principal  to  extend  the  time  of  payment. 
Hutchinson  v.  Moody.  18  Me.  393  ;  Ful- 
ler o.  Milford,  2  McLean,  74 ;  Greely  v, 
Dow,  2  Met.  176  ;  Wagman  w.  Hoag,  14 
Barb.  232.  And  the  agreement  must  be 
upon  sufficient  consideration,  and  must 
amount  in  law  to  an  estoppel  upon  the 
creditor,  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
beginning  a  suit  before  the  expiration  of 
the  extended  time;  and  when  such  an 


agreement  is  made  the  surety  is  dia 
chaiged.  Leavitt  v.  Savage,  16  Me.  72; 
Lime  Rock  Bank  cr.  Mallett,  34  id.  547 ; 
Bailey  r.  Adams,  10  N.  H.  162 ;  Hoyt  ». 
French,  4  Foster  (N.  H.),  198  ;  Joslyn  v. 
Smith,  13  Vt.  353 ;  Wheeler  u.  Washburn, 
24  id.  293 ;  Chacc  v.  Brooks,  5  Cush.  43; 
Hoffinan  v.  Coombs,  9  Gill,  284 ;  Payne 
v.  Commercial  Bank,  6  Sm.  &  M.  24; 
Newell  ».  Hamer,  4  How.  (Miss*),  684 ; 
Coman  v.  State,  4  Blackf.  241 ;  Farmers 
Bank  v.  Raynolds,  13  Ohio  84 ;  Haynes 
V.  Covington,  9  Sm.  &  M.  470  ;  Anderson 
V,  Mannon,  7  B.  Mon.  217;  Sawyer  v. 
Patterson,  11  Ak.  523  ;  Gray's  Exr's  v, 
Bronm,  22  id.  262  ;  Moss  v.  Hall,  5  Exch. 
46  ;  Phillips  v.  Rounds,  33  Me.  357  ; 
Thomas  v,  Dow,  id.  390;  Turrill  tv 
Boynton,  23  Vt.  192;  Bangs  v.  Strong, 
4  Comst.  315 ;  Miller  v.  Stem,  12  Penn. 
St.  383 ;  MitcheU  v.  Gotten,  3  Flor.  134 ; 
Burke  v,  Cruger,  8  Tex.  60.  Therefore 
a  surety  in  a  apecitdtjf  is  not  discharged  by 
a  parol  agreement  between  the  creditor 
and  the  principal  on  the  day  the  debt 
became  due,  to  allow  the  prmcipal  one 
year  more  for  payment.  Tate  v.  Wy- 
mond,  7  Blackf.  240.  But  the  agreement 
for  extension  must  not  only  be  valid  and 
binding  in  law,  but  the  time  of  the  exten- 
sion must  be  definitely  and  precisely  fixed. 
Miller  v.  Stem,  2  Penn.  St.  286 ;  Paniell 
r.  Price  3  Rich.  L.  121;  Waddlington 
V.  Gary,  7  Sm.  &  M.  522 ;  Gardner  v, 
Watson,  13  111.  347  ;  Waters  v.  Simpson, 
2  Gilman,  570 ;  People  v.  McUatton,  id. 
638;  McGee  v.  Metcalf,  12  Sm.  db  M. 
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balances  due  them  does  not  discharge  their  sureties,  (g)  Where 
a  creditor  received  the  interest  in  advance  for  sixty  days,  this 
did  not  discharge  the  surety ;  for  though  it  undoubtedly  signi- 
fied that  the  debt  was  not  to  be  demanded  within  that  period, 
yet  it  might  have  been  at  any  moment  (A)  So  where  a  bank 
renewed  a  note  on  receiving  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  remainder  for  a  certain  period,  the  note  lying  in 
the  bank  overdue,  the  surety  was  not  discharged  (i) 

It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  an  express  covenant  not  to  sue  the^ 

*  principal  debtor  within  a  limited  time  does  not  discharge  the< 
surely  ;  because  a  suit  may  nevertheless  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  and  such  a  covenant  is  np  bar,  but  only  gves  to  the  cove- 

^  nantee  an  action  for  dama^^es.  {J)     But  where  there  is  an  entry 


585.  And  the  suretieB  are  not  dischai^ged 
by  the  giving  of  time  to  the  principal, 
if  a  right  has  been  reserred  in  the  con- 
tract to  proceed  against  the  snreties  at 
any  time.  Wyke  v.  Rogen,  12  £.  L.  &  E. 
162  8.  c.  1  Be  Gex,  M.  &  G.  408 ;  Yiele 
r.  Hoag,  24  Vt.  46 ;  Hnbbell  v.  Carpenter, 
I  Seld.  171 ;  Wagman  v,  Hoag,  14  Barb. 
232. 

ig)  See  Locke  v.  United  States,  3  Ma- 
aon,  446,  cited  ante,  note  (c),  p.  25; 

(A)  Oxford  Bank  t>.  Lewis,  8  Pick.  458. 

(i)  Blackstone  Bank  v,  HiU,  10  Pick. 
129.  And  the  mnoand  of  this  decision  is 
thus  stated  by  Sie  court :  "  The  first  ob- 
jection that  an  extension  of  credit  was 
given  to  the  principal  widiout  the  consent 
of  the  surety,  if  made  out,  would  be  a  good 
defence,  but  it  is  not  supported  in  point  of 
&ct  The  principle  is  stated  in  Oxford 
Bank  v,  Lewis,  8  Pick.  458,  that  to  dis- 
chaige  the  surety,  the  contract  for  new 
credit  must  be  such  as  will  prevent  the 
bolder  of  the  note  from  bringing  an  action 
against  the  principal.  The  plamtifTs  were 
not  precluded,  during  such  supposed  re- 
newed term  of  credit,  from  suing  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  case  under  consideration.  As 
to  the  understanding  that  the  plaintifis 
were  not  to  collect  the  note  unless  they 
should  want  money,  that  was  a  matter  of 
courtesy  rather  than  of  legal  obligation. 
The  strongest  circumstance  showing  a  re- 
newed credit  is  the  receiving  of  interest  in 
advance ;  but  in  the  case  of  Oxford  Bank 
9.  Lewis,  where  that  point  was  directly 
adjudged,  it  was  held,  that  that  circum- 
itance  did  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  plain- 
tifili.  if  at  any  time  they  thought  it  neces- 


sary for  then*  security  to  bring  an  action.' 
See  also,  Strafford  Bank  v.  Crosby,  8 
Greenl.  191.  But  these  cases  seem  to  rest 
on  the  ground  of  usage  of  the  bank,  and 
that  the  same  was  known  to  the  sureties, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  them.  And  it  was 
accordingly  held  in  Crosby  v,  Wyatt,  10 
K.  H.  318,  that  if  a  note  is  made  payable 
to  a  bank,  where  a  regular  usage  exists 
to  receive  payment  by  instalments,  at 
refi:ular  intervals,  with  the  interest  on  the 
balanco  in  advance,  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  assent  of  a  surety  that 
payment  may  be  delayed,  and  received  b^ 
mstalments  according  to  such  usage,  until 
the  contrary  is  shown.  But  this  principle 
cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  any  delay  be- 
yond such  regular  usage,  and  no  assent  to 
any  other  course  can  be  presumed.  A 
similar  doctrine  was  held  in  Savings  Bank 
If.  £la,  11  N.  H.  336.  So  in  Gilford  r 
Allen,  3  Met.  255,  it  was  determined,  that 
if  the  holder  of  a  note  payable  on  demand 
makes  a  valid  agreement  with  the  princi- 
pal promisor,  without  the  consent  of  the 
surety,  to  receive  payment  by  yearly 
instalments,  he  thereby  discharges  the 
surety.  And  see  further,  Draper  v.  Ro- 
me3m,  18  Barb.  166 ;  Lime  Rock  Bank  v, 
Mollett,  34  Me.  547. 

(j)  Perkins  v.  Oilman,  8  Pick.  229. 
And  in  FuUam  v.  Valentine,  11  Pick. 
156,  where  the  defendant  was  arrested  on 
mesne  process  and  gave  bail,  and  the 
plaintiff,  before  judgment  was  rendered, 
covenanted  not  to  arrest  him  on  anj  writ 
or  execution  within  four  months,  it  was 
held,  that  the  bail  was  not  thereby  dis- 
charged, for  the  covenant  was  only  collAt^ 
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on  the  docket  of  the  court,  made  by  connsel  to  the  effect  that 
no  action  shall  be  brought  on  the  original  debt,  this  discharges 
the  surety,  because  it  will  be  enforced  by  the  court,  and  no  sucb 
action  will  be  permitted.  It  is  tlierefore  equivalent  to  a  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  by  the  creditor,  which  of  course  operates  as 
a  discharge  of  the  guarantor,  (k)  Such  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  principal  debtor  without  the  consent  of  the  surety, 
although  innocently  done,  may  work  an  injury  to  the  surety. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  surety  is  discharged  by  indulgence  to  a 
principal,  only  when  the  creditor  knows  the  relation  of  the 
parties.  Hence  if  two  or  more  are  promisors  of  a  note,  and 
some  are  principals  and  others  are  sureties,  but  this  does  not 
appear  on  the  note  and  is  not  known  to  the  holder,  and  he  gives 
time  to  the  promisor  who  is  principal,  this  does  not  discharge 
those  who  are  8ureties.(Z)  And  any  valid  extension  of  the  credit, 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  binding  on  the  creditor,  and 
made  without  the  assent  of  the  guarantor,  is  held  to  dischaiyje 
him.  (m) 


SECTION  VII. 

OF  KOTICE  TO  THE  GUARAira)a. 

B  A  guaranty  may  be  extinguished  or  discharged  by  the  fact 
that  the  guarantee  gives  no  notice  to  the  guarantor  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  principal  debtor,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  guarantee  , 
to  enforce  the  guaranty.  For  a  guarantor  is  entitled  to  reason- 
able notice  of  this.  What  the  notice  should  be,  or  when  it 
should  be  given/is  not  settled  in. the  case  of  a  mere  guarantor 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  indorser^^but  the  reason  and  justice  are 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  equcJly  require  notice,  in  order  that 
the  guarantor  may  at  once  take  what  measures  are  within  his 
power  to  secure  or  indemnify  himselt     The  question  of  reason- 


'i' 


eral  to  tho  action,  and  did  not  deprive  the  (/ )  Wilson  v.  Foot,  1 1  Met.  285. 

plaintiff  of  the  power  to  arrest  tho  defend-  (m)  Dabuisson  v.  Folkss,  30  Miss.  432 ; 

ant,  nor  the  boil  of  the  power  to  surrender  Shook  v.  State,  6  Ind.  113 ;   Bangs  v. 

him,  within  the  four  months.  Mosher,  23  Barb.  478. 
(k)  FuUam  v.  Valentine  suprq. 
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aide  time  is  a  qaestion  of  law,  and  the  cases  are  very  few  which 
would  help  us  in  determining  what  time  would  be  reasonable. 
But,  firom  the  authorities  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  deduce 
these  rules ;  the  guarantor  is  entitled  to  this  notice,  but  cannot  j 
defend  himself  by  the  want  of  it,  unless  the  notice  and  demand  \ 
have  been  so  long  delayed  as  to  raise  a  presumption  of  waiver 
or  of  payment,  or  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  lost  by  the 
delay  opportunities  for  obtaining  securities  which  a  notice  or  an  i 
earlier  notice  would  have  given  him.  (n)     In  this  latter  case  a 
very  brief  delay,  of  a  day  or  two  only,  might  be  fatal  to  the 
claim  of  the  guarantee,  if  it  appeared  that  notice  conld  easily 
have  been  given,  and  would  have  saved  the  guarantor  firom  losa 

(The  question  would  be,  in  such  a  case,  was  there  actual  negli ) 
gence,  causing  actual  injury,  (o) 

A  demand  on  the  principal  debtor,  and  a  failure  on  his  part 
to  do  that  which  he  was  bound  to  do,  are  requisite  to  found 
any  claim  against  the  guarantor ;  and  notice  of  the  failure,  as 
we  have  said,  must  be  given  to  him.  (jp)  But  if  the  guaranty  is 
for  the  payment  of  a  note,  and  is  absolute  and  unconditiond,  it 
has  been  held  that  neither  demand  nor  notice  is  necessary  to 
charge  the  guarantor ;  (q)  but  we  should  have  some  question 
of  this. 

If  the  guaranty  be  that  the  debt  or  note  is  collectable,  legal 
proceedings  against  all  the  principals  are  requisite  to  make  the 
guarantor  liable,  (r)  because  otherwise  it  cannot  be  certainly 
known  that  the  note  cannot  be  collected. 


(n)  Allen   v,   Rightmere,    20   Johns.  Mean,  II  Met.  563;  Farmers  &  Mechan- 

366;   Donglaas  v.  Howland,  24  Wend,  ics   Bank  v,  Kercheval,  2  Mich.    504; 

35 ;  Farrow  v.  Respess,  II  Ircd.  L.  170 ;  Bickford  v.  Gibbs,  8  Cnsh.  154. 

Woodstock  Bank  v.  Downer,  1  Williams,  (p)  Id. ;  Douglass  v,  Reynolds,  7  Pet 

539;   Yancey  &.  Brown,  3  Sneed,  89;  114.    But  this  demand  and  notice  may  be 

Dowley  r.  Camp,  22  Ala.  659 ;  LoaisyiUe  waived   by  the  sniety  in  his  guaranty. 

*M.  Co.  V.  Welsh,  10  How.  461 ;   Dunbar  Bickford  v.  Gibbs,  8  Cush.  154. 

r.  Brown,    4    McLean,  166 ;     F.  &  M.  (q)  Read  v.   Cutts,   7   Greenl.    186 ; 

Bank  v.  Kercheyal,  2  Mich.  504.    Insol-  Breed  v.  Hillhouse,  7  Conn.  523 ;  contra, 

Tency  of  a  principal,  which  will  not  ex-  Greene  v.  Dodge,  2  Hamm.  498 ;  Beebe  v, 

cnse  demand  and  notice  to  an  indorser,  Dudley,  6  Foster  (N.  H.),  259. 

will  excuse  it  in  case  of  guaranty.    Bash-  (r)  LoveUnd  v.  Shepard,  2  Hill  (K.  Y.), 

ford  V.  Shaw,  4  Ohio  St.  263.  139  ;  Van  Derveer  v,  Wright,  6  Barb. 

(o)  Oxford  3ank  v,  Haynes,  8  Pick.  547.   See  also,  Blanchard  v.  Wood,  26  M& 

423;    Thomas  v.  Davis,  14  Pick.  353;  358;  Day  i;.  Elmore,  4  Wis.  190. 
Talbot  9.  Gay,  18  id.  534;   Whiton  v 
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SECTION    VIH. 

OF  QVASiAJXTY  BT  ONB  IN  OFFIGB. 

If  a  guaranty  be  made  by  one  espressly  in  an  official  or 
special  capacity,  as  attorney,  executor,  goardian,  assignee, 
trustee,  churchwarden,  or  the  like ;  and  the  guarantor  holds 
such  office,  and  has  a  right  to  give  the  guaranty  in  his  official 
capacity,  then  he  is  only  bound  in  that  capacity.  But  if  he 
does  not  hold  such  office,  or  if  he  holds  the  office,  but  has  no 
right  to  give  the  guaranty  in  that  capacity,  then  he  is  per- 
sonally liable,  and  such  designation  is  merely  surplusage,  or 
words  of  description,  (s) 

SECTION    IX. 

OF  RBVOOAHON  OF  GUAEANTT. 

A  promise  of  guaranty  is  always  revocable  at  the  pleasure  oi 
the  guarantor  by  sufficient  notice,  unless  it  be  made  to  cover 
some  specific  transaction  which  is  not  yet  exhausted,  or  unless 
it  be  founded  upon  a  continuing  consideration,  the  benefit  of 
which  the  guarantor  cannot  or  does  not  renounce.  If  the  prom- 
ise be  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  goods  sold  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  and  after  a  part  has  been  delivered,  the  guaranty  is 
revoked,  it  would  seem  that  the  revocation  is  good,  unless  it  be 
founded  upon  a  consideration  which  has  been  paid  to  the  guar- 
antor for  the  whole  amount;  or  unless  the  seller  has,  in  reliance 
on  the  guaranty,  not  only  delivered  a  part  to  the  buyer,  but 
bound  himself  by  a  contract  enforceable  at  law  to  deliver  the 

(s)  Bedhead  v.  Cator,  I    Stark.  14  ;    Binks,  5  East,  148 ;  Simmer  v.  YniiuQifl 
Hall  v.  Aslmrat,  1  Cr.  &  M.  714 ;  Barrell    8  Mass.  162. 
V.  Jones,  3  B.  &  Aid.  47 ;  Appleton  v. 
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residae.  And  if  the  guaranty  be  to  indemnify  for  misconduct 
of  an  officer  or  servant,  this  promise  is  revocable,  provided  the 
circumstances  are  such,  that  when  it  is  revoked,  the  promisee 
may  dismiss  the  servant  without  injury  to  himself  on  his  failure 
to  provide  new  and  adequate  sureties. 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  distinction  is  taken  between  the 
power  of  revocation,  when  the  guaranty  is  given  by  parol  con- 
tract, and  when  it  is  under  seal.  In  the  former  case  this  power 
is  very  broadly  asserted,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  almost  wholly 
denied.  An  eminent  judge  says,  indeed,  that  there  are  no 
means  or  mode  of  revocation  of  guaranty  under  seaL  (t)  But 
whether  this  is  strictly  true  may  well  be  doubted. 

(f )  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Hassell  v.  in  a  court  of  law  a  letter  of  revocation  to 

Long,  2  M.  &  Scl.  370.    And  see  Baylof,  the  obligee  wonld  be  of  no  avail,  but  that 

J.,  in  Calvert  v,  Gordon,  7  B.  &  C.  809.  the  proper  court  for  relief  was  a  ootirt  of 

8o  m  Hou^h  v.  Wair,  I  C.  &  P.   151,  equity. 
AbbaU,  C  J.,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


HIBING  OF  PERSONS. 


Sect  1. —  Servants. 


In  England,  a  domestic  servant  who  is  turned  away  without 
notice,  and  without  fault,  is  entitled  to  one  month's  wages 
although  there  be  no  agreement  to  that  effect  (a)     We  axe  not 


(a)  Robinson  v.  Hindman,  3  Esp.  235. 
And  thiD  is  on  the  ground  that  a  general 
hiring,  that  is  to  say,  a  hiring  without  any 
engagement  as  to  the  duration  of  the  ser- 
vice, is  presumed  to  be  a  hiringybr  a  year, 
and  it  will  be  construed  in  a  court  of  law 
to  bo  a  hiring  on  the  terms  that  either 
party  might  determine  the  engagement 
upon  giving  a  month's  notice,  and  the 
law  implies  a  promise  by  the  master  to 
pay  a  montli's  wages,  if  he  dismiss  his 
servant  without  cause,  without  giving 
such  notice.  See  Fawcett  v.  Cash,  5  B. 
&  Ad.  904;  Lilley  ».  Elwin,  U  Q.  B. 
7.54 ;  Nowlan  v,  Ablett,  2  C.  M.  &  R. 
54;  Beeston  v.  Collyer,  4  Bing.  309, 
s.  c.  2  C.  &  P.  607  ;  Spain  v.  Arnott,  2 
Stark.  257 ;  Huttman  v.  Boulnois,  2  C. 
&  P.  511 ;  Holcroft  v.  Barber,  1  Car.  & 
K.  4;  Baxter  v.  Nurse,  1  Car.  &  K.  10. 
But  this  presumption  of  a  yearly  hiring 
may  be  rebuttea  by  evidence  showing 
that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  Bayley  v.  Rimmell,  1  M.  &  W. 
506.  This  was  an  action  by  an  assistant 
Burgeon  against  his  employer,  to  recover 
the  amount  of  salary  due  him  in  that  capac- 
ity. The  plaintiff  claimed  for  salary  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  at  the  rate  of 
£200  per  annum,  and  he  so  described  his 
claim  in  the  particulars  of  his  demand  an- 
nexed to  the  record.  No  specific  contract 
of  hiring  was  proved,  but  evidence  was 
given  of  the  service.  It  appeared  that 
after  the  plaintiff  had  been  some  time  in 
the  defendant's  employment,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  went  to  a  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained three  months.    He  did  not  return 


to  his  employment,  nor  did  the  defendant 
request  him  to  do  so.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  paid  difierent  sums 
of  money,  but  not  at  any  fixed  or  definite 
periods.  It  was  submitted,  that  upon  ^is 
evidence  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a  general 
hiring,  and  that  in  legal  estimation  thai 
was  a  hiring  for  a  year,  and  therefore  thsct 
no  wages  were  recoverable,  as  the  year's 
service  had  not  been  performed.  Sed  rum 
allocatur;  and  Parke,  B.,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  observed :  "Admit- 
ting that  there  was  some  evidence  of  a 
hiring,  and  agreeing  in  the  proposition 
that  a  general  nirin^,  if  unexplained,  is  to 
be  taken  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year,  I  think 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  this  case  to 
show  that  there  was  no  hiring  for  a  year. 
It  appears  that  payments  were  made,  but 
they  were  not  made  according  to  the 
yearly  amount,  nor  at  any  definite  periods 
of  the  year.  The  parties  separated  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  neither  did  the 
plaintiff  return,  nor  did  the  defendant  re- 
quire him  to  return  and  complete  the  ser 
vice.  If,  indeed,  the  jury  ought  to  have 
found  whether  this  was  a  yearly  hiring, 
the  learned  judge  should  have  been  re- 
quired to  leave  tliat  question  to  them ;  but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  show  that  the 
compensation  was  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  year."  The  presumption  of  a  yearly 
hiring  is  not  a  presumption  of  law^'but  of 
fact  merely.  Vresswell,  J.,  in  Baxter  v. 
Nurse,  6  Man.  &  G.  941,  and  the  presump- 
tion of  a  yearly  hiring  does  not  arise, 
where  tlie  services  of  the  servant  are  ex- 
pressed to  be  at  the  will  of  either  party ; 
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aware  that  a  similar  rule  exists  in  this  country ;  but  where  the 
wages  are  payable  at  definite  periods,  as  by  the  week  or  by  the 
month,  the  contract  for  each  period  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  so  far  entire,  that  a  servant  leaving  without  cause 
after  the  month  had  commenced,  could  not  recover  wages  for 
his  services  within  that  month ;  and  a  master  turning  off  his 
servant  without  cause  would  be  bound  to  pay  him  his  wages 
through  the  month.  This,  however,  may  be  doubted,  unless 
there  was  some  agreement  expressed  or  distinctly  inferable  from 
the  contract,  or  a  custom  or  usage  were  proved  which  the 
parties  might  be  considered  as  having  contemplated  (6)    It  has 


as  where  a  boy  was  hired  by  a  farmer,  for 
his  meat  and  clothes,  "  so  long  as  he  had  a 
mind  to  ttop,"  Rex  v.  Christ's  Parish,  in 
Toik,  3  B.  &  C.  459.  See  also,  Rex  v. 
Great  Borden,  7  B  &C.  249.  As  to  what 
words  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  yearly 
hiring,  see  Eromens  v.  Elderton,  26  £.  L. 
&  E.  1.  There  was  formerly  a  donbt 
whether  a  contract  to  serve  during  life  was 
Talid,  but  it  seems  that  such  contract  is 
not  itself  illegal.  Lord  Abinger  in  Wallis 
V,  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  281.  See  further,  1 
Bl.  Com.  425,  n.  (I),  (Christian's  cd.). 

(6)  Id  England  this  doctrine  rests  on 
the  ground  that  the  parties  may  make  the 
contract  with  reference  to  general  usage, 
whidi  thereby  becomes  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract. See  Turner  v.  Robinson,  5  B.  & 
Ad.  789 ;  Kidgway  v.  Hungerford  Market 
Co.  3  A.  &  E.  171.  In  this  country  it 
has  been  held,  that  a  contract  to  work  "  for 
eight  months  for  $104,  or  $13  a  month," 
was  so  far  an  entire  contract,  thai  if  the 
plaintiff  left  without  cause  before  the 
eight  months,  he  could  not  recover  for  any 
part  of  the  time;  and  although  he  had 
worked  more  than  a  month,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  recover  for  a  month,  since 
there  was  no  provision  that  he  should  be 
paid  monthly.  Reab  v.  Moor,  19  Johns. 
337.  So,  where  tlie  plaintiff  agreed  to 
work  for  the  defendant "  seven  months,  at 
$12  per  month,"  it  was  held  that  this  was 
an  entire  contract;  that  $84  were  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  and 
not  $12  at  the  end  of  each  month;  and 
that  if  the  plaintiff  left  without  good 
cause,  before  the  seven  months  were  ex- 
pired, he  could  not  recover  any  thing  for 
ms  services,  although  the  defendant  had 
paid  a  part  during  Oie  continuance  of  the 
>   lervioe.    Davis  v.  Maxwell,  12  Met.  286. 
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In  this  case,  Hubbard,  J.,  said:  "In  re- 
gard to  the  contract  itself,  which  was  an 
agreement  to  work  for  the  defendant  for 
seven  months,  at  twelve  dollars  per  monUi, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  entire 
one,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  having  left  the 
defendant's  service  before  the  time  expired, 
cannot  recover  for  the  partial  service  per- 
formed ;  and  that  it  differs  not  in  principle 
from  the  adjudged  cases  of  Stark  v.  Parker,. 
2  Pick.  267  ;  Olmstead  v.  Beale,  19  Pick. 
528;  and  Thayer  v.  Wadsworth,  19  Pick. 
849;  which  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb,, 
upon  more  verbal  differences  between  the- 
contracts  in  those  cases  and  in  this,  which 
do  not  affect  its  spirit.  The  plaintiff  has 
argued  that  it  was  a  contract  for  seven 
months,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  month.  But 
however  reasonable  such  a  contract  might 
be,  it  is  not,  we  think,  the  contract  which 
is  proved.  There  is  no  time  fixed  for  the 
payment,  and  the  law  therefore  fixes  the 
time ;  and  that  is,  in  a  case  like  this,  the 
period  when  the  service  is  performed.  It 
IS  one  bargain ;  performance  on  one  part 
and  payment  on  the  other ;  and  not  per- 
formance and  full  payment  for  die  part 
performed.  The  rate  per  month  is  stated, 
as  is  conunon  io  such  conti-acts,  as  fixing 
the  rate  of  pa3rment,  in  case  the  contract 
should  be  given  up  bv  consent,  or  death  or 
other  casualty  should  determine  it  before 
its  expiration,  without  affecting  the  right 
of  the  party.  Such  contracts  for  hire,  for 
definite  periods  of  time,  are  reasonable  and 
convenient,  are  founded  in  practical  wis- 
dom, and  have  long  received  the  sanction 
of  the  law.  It  is  our  duty  to  sustain  them 
when  clearly  proved."  See  also,  Eldridge 
V.  Rowe,  2  Gilman,  91 .  So  in  Nichols  f. 
Coolahan,  10  Mot.  449,  where  a  contract 
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been  held  in  England,  that  a  hiring  "  for  at  least  three  years  at 
the  option  of  the  hirer,"  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  year,  permitted 
the  hirer  to  end  the  hiring  only  at  the  end  of  a  year,  (c) 
^  Where  the  contract  is  for  a  certain  time,  if  the  master  dis- 
charge the  servant  before  the  time,  he  is  still  liable,  unless  the 
servant  has  given  cause,  by  showing  himself  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  do  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do.  (d)     And  it  is  held  in 


was  made  by  N.  and  C.  that  K.  should 
have  eleven  dollars  per  month  and  board, 
so  long  as  he  shoala  work  for  C. ;  C.  in- 
forming N.  that  he  (C.)  mieht  not  have 
two  days'  work  for  him.  N.  worked  for 
C.  several  months,  and  brought  an  action 
for  his  wages,  and  annexed  to  his  writ  a 
hill  of  particulars,  in  which  he  chaiged  the 
price  acreed  on  per  month,  and  gave  C. 
credit  for  a  certain  sum  on  account  of 
three  weeks'  sickness  of  N.,  during  which 
tame  he  was  unable  to  work.  C.  filed  in 
setoff  an  account  against  N.  for  board 
during  his  sickness.  Held,  that  the  con- 
tract was  a  hiring  by  the  month ;  that  G. 
was  not  entitled  to  payment  for  N.'s  board 
during  his  sickness  ;  but  thatN.  could  not 
recover  wages  during  any  part  of  the  time 
of  his  detention  from  work  by  sickness. — 
And  wherever  the  contract  shows  that  the 
hiring  was  intended  for  a  longer  term,  as 
for  a  year,  the  mere  reservation  of  wages 
for  a  shorter  term,  as  so  much  per  week, 
or  per  month,  will  not  control  the  hiring. 
Thus,  where  a  farm  servant  was  hired  for 
a  year,  at  three  shillings  a  week,  with  lib- 
erty to  go  at  a  fortnight's  notice,  the  con- 
tract was  held  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year,  the 
fortnight's  notice  plainly  showing  that  it 
was  not  a  weekly  hiring.  Rex  v.  Bird- 
brooke,  4  T.  R.  245.  In  England,  in  the 
hiring  of  domestic  servants  for  a  ;^ear, 
there  is  generally  an  implied  condition 
arising  from  general  custom,  that  the  con- 
tract may  1^  determined  by  a  month's 
notice  to  quit,  and  if  the  servant  leave 
without  such  notice,  and  without  the  fault 
of  his  master,  he  can  recover  nothing  for 
his  services.  See  Hartley  v.  Cummings, 
6  C.  B.  247 ;  Pilkington  v.  Scott,  15-  M. 
&  W.  657  ;  Archard  r.  Homor,  3  C.  &  P. 
349 ;  Johnson  v.  Blenkensop,  5  Jur.  870 ; 
Nowlan  v.  Ablett,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  54 ; 
Debriar  v.  Mintum,  I  Cal.  450.  But  it 
has  been  held  in  this  country,  that  where 
one  enters  into  the  service  of  employers, 
nnder  no  express  agreement  to  continue  in 
their  service  for  any  definite  time,  but 
with  a  knowledge  of  a  regulation  adopted 


by  them  requiring  that  all  persons  em- 
ployed by  them  shall  ^ve  them  four 
weeks'  notice  of  an  intention  to  quit  their 
service,  he  does  not  forfeit  his  wages  by 
quitting  their  service  without  giving  such 
notice ;  but  he  is  liable  to  them  for  all 
damages  caused  by  his  not  giving  the 
notice;  and  in  a  suit  against  them  for 
his  wages,  the  amount  of  such  damages 
may  be  deducted  therefix>m.  Hunt  v.  The 
Otis  Company,  4  Met.  464. 

(c)  Down  17.  Pinto,  9  Exch.  827.  See 
also,  Taylor  v  Laud,  1  H.  &  N.  266. 

{d)  It  seems  that  where  a  servant  is 
hwed  for  a  year,  or  other  fixed  period,  at 
an  entire  sum,  and  is  dischaiged  by  his 
employer,  without  catue,  during  the  term, 
he  may  at  the  end  of  the  time  recover  Jbr 
the  whole  time,  according  to  the  contract. 
Gandell  v.  Pontigny,  4  Camp.  375 ;  Cos- 
tigan  V.  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co. 
2  Denio,  609 ;  Cox  v.  Adams,  1  Nott  & 
McC.  284 ;  Clancey  v,  Robertson,  2  Rep. 
Con.  Ct.  404 ;  Byrd  ».  Boyd,  4  McCoid, 
246 ;  Sherman  v.  Champlain  Trans.  Co. 
31  Vt.  162.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tion in  such  case  should  be  special,  and  not 
for  work  and  labor  done.  Fewings  v.  Tis- 
dal,  I  Exch.  295  ;  Archard  v,  Homor,  3  C. 
&  P.  349 ;  Smith  v.  Haywani,  7  A.  &  E. 
544 ;  Broxham  r.  Wagstaffe,  5  Jur.  845 , 
Hartley  v.  Harman,  11  A.  &  E.  798. 
But  if  the  servant  obtains  work  elsewhere, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  originally  employed  by  the 
defendant,  this  ought,  and  probably  would, 
reduce  the  damages  to  which  tnc  servant 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  by  such 
wrongful  dismissal.  Stewart  v.  Walker, 
14  Penn.  St.  293.  And  see  Costigan 
V.  Mohawk  &  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.  2 
Denio,  617,  Beardsl^,  J. ;  Hoyt  v.  Wild- 
fire, 3  Johns.  518 ;  Emerson  v.  Howland, 
1  Mason,  51 ;  Sherman  v,  Champlnin 
Trans.  Co.  31  Vt.  1 62 ;  In  Goodman  v.  Po- 
cock,  15  Q.  B.  576,  a  clerk  dismissed  in  the 
middle  of  a  quarter  brought  an  action  for 
a  wrongful  dismissal,  the  declaration  con- 
taining a  special  count  for  such  dismis 
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England,  ihat  after  the  refusal  of  the  master  to  employ,  the 
servant  is  entitled  to  bring  an  action  immediately,  and  is  not 
bound  to  wait  until  afler  the  day  agreed  upon  for  commence- 
ment of  performance  has  amved.  (e)  A  promise  by  the  ser- 
vant to  obey  the  lawful  and  reasonable  ordejs  of  his  master, 
within  the  scope  of  his  contract,  is  implied  by  law;  and  a 
breach  of  this  promise,  in  a  material  matter,  justifies  the  master 
in  discharging  hun.  (/) 


laL  The  jory  were  directed  not  to  take 
into  aocoant  the  serrices  actually  rendered 
daring  the  broken  qnarter,  as  they  were 
not  recoverable  except  onder  an  iruubitattis 
oottnt,  and  they  gave  damages  accordingly. 
The  plaintifTthen  brought  a  second  action 
to  recover  nnder  an  indebitattts  count  for 
his  services  during  the  broken  quarter.  It 
was  kddf  that  the  action  ^as  not  maintain- 
able, because  the  plaintiff  by  his  former 
acdon  on  the  special  contract  had  treated 
it  as  an  open  contract,  and  he  could  not 
afterwards  recover  under  Uie  indebitatua 
count  as  for  services  under  a  rescinded 
contract.  It  was  also  held,  that  in  the 
former  action  the  jury  ought  to  have  been 
dixected  to  take  the  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  broken  quarter  into  account,  in 
awarding  damaees  under  the  special  count 
for  the  wrongful  dismissal.  And  sembte, 
per  PatUson  J.,  and  Erie,  J.,  that  under  an 
istdebitattts  count,  the  servant  wrongfully 
dismissed  before  the  termination  of  the 
period  for  which  he  was  hired,  cannot  re- 
sover  his  whole  wages  up  to  such  termina- 
tion, as  for  a  constructive  service,  but  can 
reoover  only  in  respect  to  his  service  up 
to  ih&  time  of  his  dismissal.  See  Lilley 
c  Elwin,  U  Q.  B.  755 ;  Green  v.  Hulett, 
22  Vt.  188. 

(«)  Hochster  v,  DeCatour,  20  £.  L.  & 
B.  157. 

(/)  The  Kinff  p.  St.  John,  Devizes,  9 
B.  &  C.  896.  The  wilful  disobedience, 
on  the  part  of  the  servant,  of  any  lawful 
order  of  the  master,  is  a  good  cause  of 
discharge.  Spain  u.  Amott,  2  Stark.  256 ; 
CaUo  V.  Brounckcr,  4  C.  &  P.  518 ;  Amor 
t.  Fcaron,  9  A.  &  E.  548.  See  also,  Fil- 
lieul  V,  Armstrong,  7  A.  &  E.  557.  In 
tlic  case  of  Turner  v.  Mason,  14  M.  &  W. 
112,  an  action  of  assumpsit  was  brought 
for  the  wrongful  dismissal  of  a  domestic 
9<«rvant,  without  a  month's  notice,  or  pav- 
ment  of  a  month's  wages.  Plea,  that  the 
plaintiff  requested  the  defendant  to  give 
OK  leave  to  absent  herself  from  his  ser- 


vice during  the  night,  that  he  refused  such 
leave,  and  forbade  her  from  so  absenting 
herself,  and  that  against  his  will  she  nev- 
ertheless absented  herself  for  the  night, 
and  until  the  following^  day,  whereupon 
he  dischai^ed  her.  Keplication,  that 
when  the  plaintiff  requested  the  defendant 
to  give  her  leave  to  absent  herself  from 
his  service,  her  mother  had  been  seized 
with  sudden  and  violent  sickness  and  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  death,  and  believ- 
ing herself  likely  lo  die,  requested  the 
plaintiff  to  visit  her  to  see  her  before  her 
death,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  requested 
the  defendant  to  give  her  leave  to  absent 
herself  for  that  purpose,  she  not  being 
likely  thereby  to  cause  any  injury  or  hin- 
derance  to  his  domestic  affairs,  and  not 
intending  to  be  thereby  guilty  of  any  im* 

E roper  omission  or  unreasonable  delay  of 
er  duties;  and  because  the  defendant 
wrongfully  and  unjustly  forbade  her  from 
so  atoentmg  herself  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  her  mother,  &c.,  she  left  his  house 
and  service,  and  absented  herself  for  that 
purpose  for  the  time  mentioned  in  the  plea, 
the  same  being  a  reasonable  time  in  thai 
behalf,  and  she  not  causing  thereby  any 
hinderance  to  his  domestic  affairs,  nor  bo* 
ing  thereby  guilty  of  any  improper  omis- 
sion or  unreasonable  delay  of  her  duties, 
as  she  lawfully  might,  &c.  Hdd,  on  de- 
murrer, that  the  i)lea  was  good,  as  show- 
ing a  dismissal  for  disobedience  to  a  law- 
ful order  of  the  master,  and  that  the  repli- 
cation was  bad,  as  showing  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  such  disobedience.  So  where 
the  servant  assaulted  his  employer's  ser- 
vant- maid,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape 
upon  her.  Atkin  v.  Acton,  4  C.  &  P. 
208.  Or  commits  any  crime,  though  the 
same  be  not  immediatelv  injurious  to  his 
employer.  Libhart  v.  Wood,  I  W.  &  8. 
265.  So  where  an  unmarried  female  ser- 
vant becomes  pregnant.  Rex  v.  Bramp- 
ton, Caldecot,  1 1, 14.  So  using  abusive  Lan- 
guage to  his  employer.    Byitl  v,  Boyd.  4 
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If  the  contract  be  for  a  time  certain,  and  the  servant  leave 
without  cause  before  the  time  expires,  it  has  been  held  in  many 
cases,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that  he  has  no  claim  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  (^ )     Some  of  these  cases  are  of 


McCord,  246.  Or  qnarrels  with  a  fellow 
clerk,  in  the  store  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
and  draws  a  revolver.  Kearney  u.  Holmes, 
6  La.  An.  373.  Or  is  guilty  of  any  mis- 
condact,  inconsistent  with  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  Singer  v.  McCor- 
micic,  4  W.  &  S.  265.  As  if  the  servant 
set  up  a  claim  to  be  a  partner  with  his  em- 
ployer. Amor  V.  Fearon,  9  A.  &  E.  548. 
Or  conduct  so  as  materially  to  injure  his 
einployer's  business.  Lacy  v.  Osbaldiston, 
8  Car.  &  E.  80.  Or  isgnilty  of  repeated 
intoxication;  semble,  Wise  v.  Wilson,  1 
Car.  &  K.  662.  And  see  further  Lomax 
V,  Arding,  28  E.  L.  &  E.  543,  8.  c.  10 
Exch.  734. 

(g)  If  this  question  is  to  be  governed 
solely  by  the  number  of  authorities,  it 
would  seem  to  be  at  rest,  for  it  is  support- 
ed by  the  following  adjudged  cases  :  Cut- 
ter V.  Powell,  6  T.  R.  320 ;  Lilley  r.  El- 
win,  11  Q.  B.  755;  Stark  v.  Parker,  2 
Pick.  267;  McMillan  v.  Vanderlip,  12 
Johns.  165  ;  Jennings  v.  Camp,  13  id.  94 ; 
Reab  v.  Moor,  19  id.  837 ;  Waddington 
V.  Oliver,  5  B.  &  P.  61 ;  Ellis  v.  Hiamlen, 
3  Taunt.  52 ;  Marsh  v.  Rulesson,  1  Wend. 
514;  Miller  v.  Goddard,  34  Me.  102; 
Faxon  v.  Mansfield,  2  Mass.  147  ;  Lantry 
V.  Parks,  8  Cowen,  63 ;  Ketchum  v.  Ev- 
ertson,  13  Johns.  365 ;  Sickles  v,  Pattison, 
14  Wend.  257  ;  Weeks  v.  Leighton,  5  N. 
H.  343  ;  Olmstead  v.  Beale,  19  Pick.  528 ; 
Thayer  v.  Wadsworth,  id.  349;  St  Al- 
bans Steamboat  Co.  u.  Wilkins,  8  Vt.  54 ; 
Davis  V.  Maxwell,  12  Met.  286 ;  Hunt  v, 
Otis  Man.  Co.  4  id.  465  ;  Winn  v.  South- 
gate,  17  Vt.  355  ;  Sutton  v.  Tyrell,  12  id. 
79 ;  Ripley  v.  Chipman,  13  id.  268 ;  Coe 
V.  Smith,  1  Cart.  (Ind.),  267 ;  Swift  v, 
Williams,  2  Cart.  (Ind.),  365 ;  Hawkins 
V.  Gilbert,  19  Ala.  54.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  diflcrence  in  this  respect  whether  the 
wages  are  estimated  at  a  gross  sum,  or  are 
to  be  calculated  according  to  a  certain 
rate  per  week  or  month,  or  are  payable  at 
certain  stipulated  times,  provided  the  ser- 
vant agree  for  a  definite  and  whole  term ; 
such  an  arrangement  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent iVith  the  entirety  of  the  contract. 
Davis  V.  Maxwell,  12  Met.  286.  The 
law  on  this  point  was  fully  affirmed  in  the 
case  of  Winn  v.  Southgate,  17  Vt.  355. 
It  was  there  held,  that  ^  one  contract  to 


labor  for  another  for  a  specified  term,  and 
leave  the  service  of  his  employer  before 
the  expiration  of  th3  term,  without  any 
cause,  attributable  either  to  the  employer 
or  to  the  act  of  Providence,  he  cannot  re* 
cover  any  compensation  for  the  portion 
of  the  term  dunng  which  he  in  fact  labors. 
And  it  makes  no  difierencc  that  the  em- 
ployer, before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
permitted  the  phiintiflf  to  be  absent  from 
his  employment  for  a  few  weeks  upon  a 
journey,  —  the  plaintiff  having,  after  his 
return,  again  resumed  labor  ror  his  em- 
plover,  under  the  contract.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  difference,  that  the  plaintiff 
ceased  laboring  for  his  employer,  under 
the  belief  that,  'according  to  the  legal 
method  of  computing  time,  under  simuar 
contracts,  he  had  continued  laboring  as 
long  as  could  be  required  of  him.  Nor 
that  the  employer,  during  tlie  term,  has 
from  time  to  time  made  payments  to  the 
plaintiff  for  his  labor.  But  if,  in  such 
case,  the  defendant  has  made  payments 
to  the  plaintiff  upon  the  contract,  during 
the  term,  and  the  plain tiH',  having  cont- 
menced  an  action  of  book  account  to  re- 
cover for  his  sei-vices,  is  defeated,  upon 
tlie  ground  that  be  left  the  service  of  the 
defendant,  without  legal  cause,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  defendant  can 
have  no  recovery  against  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  of  payments  thus  made.  See 
also,  Rice  v.  The  Dwi^ht  Man.  Co.  2 
Cush.  80,  where  it  is  agam  field,  that  if  A 
enter  intolhe  service  oi  B  upon  an  agree- 
ment to  labor  for  him  a  year,  and  leave  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  A  can  maintain  no 
action  for  the  services  so  rendered ;  but  if 
B  then  promise  A  to  pay  him  for  the 
six  months'  labor,  upon  the  performance 
of  any  additional  service,  however  slight, 
or  the  doing  of  some  act  by  A,  to  his  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  though  of  no  value 
to  B,  and  such  service  is  rendered,  or  act 
done,  this  will  so  far  operate  as  a  waiver 
of  the  original  contract  ti^t  an  action  may 
bo  maintained  by  it  for  the  six  months' 
labor.  That  an  offer  to  pay,  by  the  em- 
ployer, is  a  waiver  of  all  forfeiture,  see 
also  Seaver  v,  Morse,  20  Vt.  620.  So 
where  the  employer  gives  the  laborer  a 
note,  before  the  time  for  which  he  waa 
lured  has  elapsed,  for  the  amount  of  wages 
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great  aeverity ;  as  where  the  hiring  was  for  a  year,  and  after 
ten  months  and  a  half  the  servant  went  away,  saying  he  would 
work  no  more  for  that  master,  and  after  two  days  returned  and 
offered  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  the  master  refused  to  receive 
him,  it  was  held  that  the  servant  could  recover  no  wages  for  the 
time  he  had  worked,  (h)     The  ground   taken  in  these  cases. 


already  earned,  he  cannot  resist  payment 
thereof  by  showing  that  the  payee  left  his 
service  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fiir  which  he  was  originally  hired.    Thorpe 
r.  White,  13  Johns.  53.    See  also,  Hay- 
den  0.  Madison,  7  Greenl.  76.    The  rule 
before  adverted  to  as  to  entire  performance 
is  not  bindmg  upon  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  although  they 
engage  to  work  a  specified  time,  and  for  a 
specified  sum,  they  may  nevertheless  leave 
when  they  please,  and  recover  upon  a 
ifunntmH  meruit  for  what  their  services  are 
really  worth.  Moses  v.  Stevens,  2  Fick.332 ; 
Jud^ins  V.  Walker,  1 7  Me.  38 ;  Bishop  v. 
Shepherd,  23  l*ick.  492 ;  Vent  v.  Osgood, 
19  id.  572;  Thomas  v.  Dike,  11  Vt.  273 ; 
Medhury  v.  Watrons,  7  Hill  (N.  Y.J,  110 ; 
Whitmarsh  v.  Hall,  3  Denio,  375  ;  aeduot- 
ing,  it  seems,  any  damage  to  his  employer  by 
such  violation  of  the  contract.    Thomas 
V.  Dike,  1 1  Vt.  273 ;  Moses  t\  Stevens, 
8  Pick.  332 ;  Judkins  v.  Walker,  17  Me. 
38.    But  sec  contra,  Whitmarsh  v.  Hall, 
3  Denio,  375,  where  the  subject  was  fully 
considered,  and  Jewett,  J.,  observed  upon 
this  point :  "  It  is  insisted  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  that  the  justice  erred  in 
rejecting  the  evidence  offered  bv  them,  on 
tlie  ground  that,  although  the  plaintiff  was 
an  infant,  and  had  a  right  to  avoid  his 
contract  and  recover  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices, yet  that  the  defendants  were  enti- 
tled, if  they  had  sustained  an  injurv  hj^ 
such  avoidance,  to  have  a  proper  allow- 
ance therefor  made  against  such  value. 
In  other  words,  it  is  claimed  that  the  de- 
fendants are  entitled,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  value  of  the  plaintiff's  services,  to  such 
sum  as  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  them,  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  contract  by  the  plaintiff,  which  in 
effect  would  chaige  the  infant  with  the 
peiformance  of  Ms  contract,  or  with  dam- 
ages for  its  violation.    The  proposition  is 
Dot  sustained  by  any  elementary  principle 
known  to  the  law,  and  I  do  not  find  tnat 
it  has  been  recognized  by  any  adjudged 
case,  unless  by  that  of  Moses  v.  Stevens,  2 
Pick.  332.    In  that  case  the  plaintiff,  an 


infant,  had  made  a  special  agreement  to 
labor  for  the  defendant  a  certain  lime  for 
certain  wages,  and  before  tiie  time  expired 
left  his  service  voluntarily,  without  cause. 
It  was  held,  that  he  might  recover  on  a 
quantt!^  meruit  for  the  services  performed, 
and  if  his  employer  was  injuret?  by  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  contract  wi'thout 
notice,  a  deduction  should  be  made  on 
that  account.  The  learned  judge,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 
*We  think  the  special  contnict  being 
avoided,  an  indebitatus  assumpsit  upon  a 
quantum  meruit  lies,  as  it  would  if  no  con- 
tract had  been  made;  and  no  injustice 
will  be  done,  because  the  jury  will  give  no 
more  than,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
services  were  worth,  making  any  allowance 
for  any  disappointment,  awounting  to  an  in- 
jury, which' the  defendant  in  such  case  would 
sustain  by  the  avoidance  of  the  contract,* 
With  ^reat  respect,  I  am  unable  to  yield 
my  assent  to  the  soundness  of  the  qualifi- 
cation annexed  to  the  proposition.  I 
think  that  the  infant  plaintiff,  in  such  an 
action,  is  entitled,  by  well-settled  princi- 
ples of  law,  to  recover  such  sum  for  his 
services  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  if  there 
had  been  no  express  contract  made.  A 
recovery  is  allowed  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  express  contract  at  all." 
But  in  the  case  or  Moulton  v.  Trask,  9 
Met.  577,  decided  since  Whitmarsh  r. 
Hall,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  minor 
makes  a  contract,  either  absolute  or  con- 
ditional, to  labor  for  a  year,  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  his  employer,  without 
sufiicient  cause,  discharges  him  beforo  the 
year  expires,  indebitatus  assumpsit  may  be 
maintained  for  the  minor's  wages  lor  the 
time  during  which  he  labored;  and  his 
employer  is  bound  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  deducting  any 
loss  that  he  may  have  sustained  from  the 
minor's  unfaith'fulness,  or  occasional  ab- 
sence without  leave.  See  also,  ante.  Vol.  L 
p.  815,  note  (/). 

{h)  Lantry  v.  Parks,  8  Cowen,  63; 
Swanzey  v.  Moore,  22  111.  63  ;  Hausell  t;. 
Erickson,  28  Ul.  257. 
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and  on  which  they  all  seemed  to  rest,  is  the  entirety  of  the  con« 
tract,  which  is  supposed  to  prevent  any  apportionment  of  the 
wages.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the  servant  cannot  recover 
if  he  left  because  the  master  required  of  him  services  different 
from  those  specified  in  the  contract,  if  he  made  no  objection 
thereto,  (i)  But  if  prevented  from  performing  the  stipulated 
amount  of  labor  by  sickness,  or  similar  inability,  he  may  re* 
cover  pay  for  what  he  has  done  on  a  qtumtum  meruit*  (j) 
The  case  of  Britton  v.  Turner,  6   N.  H.  481,  (A;)  resists  the 


(i)  Hair  v.  Bell,  6  Yt  35;  thfnllen 
V.  Gilktnson,  19  id.  503.  See  also,  De> 
Camp  V.  Stevens,  4  Blackf.  24.  In  this 
case  a  person  contracted  to  work  for  a 
year,  at  a  certain  sum  per  ixy>ndi;  but 
after  working  three  months  and  ten  days, 
he  left  his  employer,  and  soed  him  for  the 
work  thus  done.  It  was  proved  that  the 
defendant  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
get  the  plaintiff  to  leave  him,  and  had 
said,  after  the  plaintiff  was  |^ne,  that  he 
was  glad  of  it,  as  the  plaintiff  was  worth 
nothing.  Held,  that  the  action  was  not 
sostained. 

(;')  Dickey  v,  Linscot,  20  Me.  453; 
Fenton  v.  Clark,  11  Vt.  657.  In  this 
case,  Bennett,  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  court,  observed :  "  In 
the  case  before  the  court,  the  plaintiff  con- 
tracted with  the  defendant  to  labor  person- 
ally for  him  for  four  months,  at  ten  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  was  to  receive  no  v>aj  till  he  had 
worked  the  four  months.  These  services 
bein^  of  a  personal  character,  the  contract 
could  not  oe  performed  by  another,  and 
as  the  plaintiff  was  disabled  to  perform  it 
himself,  by  reason  of  sickness,  which  was 
the  act  of  Gk)d,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
foregoing  cases,  the  contract  was  dis- 
char);ed.  The  inquuy  then  arises,  what 
is  the  result  ?  It  appears  to  me  apparent 
that  the  plaintiff  must,  at  least,  atter  the 
expiration  of  the  four  months,  be  permit- 
ted to  recover  as  upon  a  quantttm  meruit, 
pro  rata,  for  the  services  rendered.  Com- 
mon justice  requires  this,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  find  that  it  was  not  tolerated  by 
the  principles  of  the  common  law.  To 
hold,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  plain- 
tiff has  been  discharged  of  his  contract  by 
the  act  of  God,  that  there  can  be  no  ap- 
portionment, upon  the  technical  ground 
that  the  contract  is  entire,  and  its  perfbrm- 
fuice  ft  condition  precedent,  is,  to  my  mind, 


leaving  the  substance  and  adhering  to  the 
shadow."  Bdifield,  J.,  dissented.  See 
also  Seaver  v.  Morse,  20  Vt.  620.  In 
this  case  the  plaintiff,  having  contracted 
to  labor  for  the  defendant  six  months,  ait 
a  specified  price  for  the  term,  was  taken 
unwell,  and  left  the  defendant's  service, 
and  was  so  unwell,  for  about  a  month, 
that  he  was  unable  to  perform  the  ftdl 
labor  of  a  man,  and  then  he  recovered  his 
health,  but  did  not  return  to  the  defend- 
ant's employment.  It  was  held,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  for  his  services, 
upon  a  quantum  meruit,  for  the  time  he 
labored.  And  it  was  also  held,  that,  if  this 
were  not  so,  an  offer  by  the  defendant, 
after  the  plaintiff  had  left  his  service,  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  due  to  him, 
at  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
original  contract,  was  a  waiver  of  all  claim 
of  forfeiture.  To  the  same  effect  is  Fuller 
V,  Brown,  1 1  Met.  440,  where  a  special 
agreement  was  made  by  A  and  B,  that  A 
should  work  for  B,  and  that,  if  he  should 
be  dissatisfied,  and  wished  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice, he  should  give  B  four  weeks'  notice, 
and  work  for  him  four  weeks  after  the  no- 
tice, and  then  receive  his  pay.  After  A 
had  beg^n  to  work  under  this  agreement, 
he  became  sick  and  unable  to  work,  and 
left  B  without  giving  four  weeks'  notice, 
and  remained  sick  for  several  weeks. 
Held,  that  this  agreement  as  to  notice  ap- 
plied to  a  voluntary  leaving  of  the  serWce 
b^  A,  and  not  to  a  leaving  by  reason  of 
his  sickness  and  inability  to  continue 
therein ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover a  proper  compensation  for  the  work 
which  he  had  done,  .^d  see  Fahy  v. 
North,  19  Bjirb..34l. 

(k)  In  this  case  the  whole  subject  was 
fully  and  ably  examined  bv  Parker,  J., 
and'  the  court  came  to  the  following  (con- 
clusions, which  the  Amcriam  £ditor  of 
Chitty  on  Contracts  regards  as  "mani 
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whole  doctriae  of  these  cases,  and  pennits  the  servant  to 
recover  on  a  qiiujmHm  meruit  His  right  to  recover  is  carefully 
goarded  in  this  case  by  principles  which  seem  to  protect  the 
master  from  all  wrong ;  and  to  require  of  him  only  such  pay- 
ment as  is  justly  due  for  benefits  received  and  retained,  and 
after  all  deduction  for  any  damage  he  may  have  sustained  from 
the  breach  of  the  contract  So  guarded,  it  might  seem  that  the 
principles  of  this  case  are  better  adapted  to  do  adequate  justice 
to  both  parties,  and  wrong  to  neither,  than  those  of  the  numer- 
ous cases  which  rest  upon  the  somewhat  technical  rule  of  the 
entirety  of  the  contract.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  since  this 
case  was  reported,  the  same  question  has  been  again  considered 


lestly  just  and  sensible."  1.  Where  a 
party  undertakes  to  pay,  upon  a  special 
contract  for  the  performance  of  labor,  he 
is  not  liable  to  be  charged  upon  such 
■pedal  contract  until  the  money  is  earned 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement ; 
and  where  the  parties  have  mwle  an  ex- 
press agreement,  the  law  will  not  imply 
and  raise  an  agreement  different  from  tnat 
which  the  parties  have  entered  into,  ex- 
cept upon  some  further  transaction  be- 
tween them.  2.  In  case  of  a  failure  to 
perform  such  special  contract,  by  default 
of  the  party  contracting  to  do  the  service, 
if  the  money  is  not  due  by  the  terms  of 
the  special  agreement,  and  the  nature  of 
the  contract  is  such  that  the  employer  can 
reject  what  has  been  done,  and  refuse  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  part  perform- 
ance, he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  unless  he  has 
before  assented  to  and  accepted  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  in  such  case  the  party 
performing  the  labor  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover, however  much  he  may  have  done. 
3.  But  if,  upon  a  contract  of  such  a  char- 
acter, a  party  actually  receives  aseful 
labor,  and  thereby  derives  a  benefit  and 
advantage,  over  and  above  the  damage 
which  has  resulted  from  the  breach  of  the 
contract  by  the  other  party,  the  labor  act- 
ually done  and  the  value  received  furnish 
a  new  consideration,  and  the  law  there- 
upon raises  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  extent 
of  the  reasonable  worth  of  the  excess. 
And  the  rule  is  the  same,  whether  the 
labor  was  received  and  -accepted  by  the 
assent  of  the  party  prior  to  the  breach,  and 
under  a  contract  by  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, the  party  was  to  receive  the  labor 
from  time  to  time  until  the  completion  of 
the  whole  oontract,  or  whether  it  was  re- 


ceived and. accepted  by  an  assent  subse- 
quent to  the  performance  of  all  that  was 
in  fact  done.  4.  In  case  such  contract  is 
broken,  by  the  fault  of  the  party  employed, 
after  part  performance  has  been  received, 
the  employer  is  entitled,  if  he  so  elect,  to 
put  the  breach  of  contract  in  defence  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  damages^  or 
showing  that  nothing  is  due,  and  the  ben 
efit  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  charged,  in 
that  case,  b  the  amount  of  value  which  he 
has  received,  if  any,  beyond  the  amount 
of  damage,  and  the  implied  promise  which 
the' law  will  raise,  is  to  pay  such  amount  of 
the  stipulated  price  for  the  whole  labor  as 
remains,  after  deducting  what  it  would 
cost  to  procure  a  completion  of  the  whole 
service,  and  also  any  damage  which  has 
been  sustained  by  reason  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract.  5.  If  in  such  case 
it  be  found  that  the  damages  are  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  labor  performed,  so  that  the  employer, 
having  a  right  to  the  performance  of  the 
whole  contract,  has  not,  upon  the  whole 
case,  received  a  beneficial  service,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  recover.  6.  If  the  em- 
ployer elects  to  permit  himself  to  be 
chao^ed  for  the  value  of  the  labor,  without 
interposing  the  damages  in  defence,  he  is 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  may  have  an  action 
to  recover  his  damages  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  contract.  7.  If  he  elects 
to  have  the  damages  considered  in  the 
action  against  him,  he  must  be  understood 
as  conceding  that  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  amotmt  of  what  he  has 
received,  and  he  cannot  therefore  after- 
wards sustain  an  action  for  further  dam- 
ages. 
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in  other  courts,  and  decided  in  conformity  with  the  earlier  de- 
cisions. (/) 

On  the  same  principle  of  entirety  of  contract,  it  is  held,  that 
if  a  servant  is  discharged  for  misconduct  during  the  currency  of 
a  quarter,  he  is  entitled  to  no  wages  firom  the  beginning  of  that 
quarter,  although  he  did  not  misbehave  until  the  day  when  dis- 
charged, {m)  But  if  tlircontract  be  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent, he  may  recover  wages  pro  ratOj  without  any  express 
contract  to  that  effect,  (n)  and  so  he  may  if  he  leave  for  justifi- 
able cause,  (o)  If  a  justifiable  cause  for  dismissal  exists,  he 
cannot  recover,  although  not  dismissed  expressly  on  that 
ground,  (p)  and  even  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its 
existence  at  the  time,  (q)  And  if  the  servant  by  his  miscon- 
duct, forfeits  his  claim  for  wages,  a  subsequent  promise  of  the 


( I )  The  case  of  Britton  v.  Turner  was 
cited  and  alluded  to  by  the  court,  in  giving 
the  opinion,  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
Ohnstead  v.  Beale,  19  Pick.  529,  but 
Morton^  J.,  who  there  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  said  :  "  We  have  no  Kes- 
itancy  in  adhering  to  our  own  decisions, 
supported  as  they  are  by  principle,  and  a 
long  series  of  adjudications."  On  the 
other  hand  the  principles  of  Britton  v. 
Turner  were  clearly  approved  by  Bennett, 
J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  Fenton  w. 
Clark,  11  Vt.  560.  The  court  of  Ver- 
mont seems  in  other  cases  inclined  to  con- 
strue all  entire  contracts  of  labor  and  ser- 
vice equitably  for  the  laborer,  and  to  hold, 
where  the  employer  has  received  benefit 
from  the  servant's  labor,  and  the  parties 
cannot  be  placed  in  Btatu  quo,  that  tne  em- 
ployer is  liable  on  a  qvantum  meruit  for  the 
labor  actually  performed,  although  the 
contract  was  not  performed,  exactly  as 
agreed.  See  Oilman  v.  Hall,  11  Vt.  510 ; 
and  Blood  v.  Enos,  12  Vt.  625 ;  Sherman 
».  Champlain  Trans.  Co.,  81  Vt.  162. 
See  notes  {g),  p.  36,  and  (j),  p.  88.  It 
may  be  seen  in  7th  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  works, 
866,  that  the  laws  of  Menu  contain  the 
very  same  principle  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon law,  as  asserted  in  Olmstead  v.  Beale ; 
so  that  it  has  at  all  events,  the  sanction  of 
an  extreme  antiquity. 

(m)  Atkin  v.  Acton,  4  C.  &  P.  208; 
Ridgway  v.  Hungerford  Mailcet  Co.,  3  A. 
&  E.  171  ;  Turner  v.  Robinsons,  6  Car.  & 
P.  15,  8.  c.  2  Nev.  &  M.  829.  See  also. 
Spots  wood  o.  Barrow,  5  Exch.  110;  and 
ULsh  v.  RuBsell,  5  id.  203. 


(n)  Thomas  v.  Williams,  1  A.  &  E. 
685 ;  Hill  v.  Oreen,  4  Pick.  1 14.  Whether 
the  contract  has  been  rescinded  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury.  Lambum  v.  Cmden,  2 
Man.  &  O.  253.  In  this  case  a  servant 
was  engaged  at  a  yearly  salary,  payable 
quarterly.  A  montn  after  the  termination 
of  one  of  the  years  of  the  service  the  ser- 
vant tendered  his  resignation.  After  an- 
other month  the  resignation  was  accepted, 
nothing  being  said  about  remuneration 
for  the  time  elapsed  since  the  termination 
of  the  last  year's  service.  It  waa  hdd,  that 
the  law  implied  no  engagement  to  pay 
for  the  services  performed  since  the  last 
quarter ;  but  that,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  it  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  parties  had 
come  to  an  agreement  that  those  services 
should  be  paid  for. 

(o)  Patterson  v.  Gage,  23  Vt.  558; 
Pritchard  v.  Martin,  27  Mo.  305.  And 
where  the  contract  was  dissolved  by  au- 
thority of  the  State  (the  employee  being 
sent  away  under  a  statute  as  a  witness  in 
a  criminal  case),  it  was  held,  that  the  hirer 
was  bound  to  pay,  and  only  to  pay  pro 
TcUa  wages  for  the  time  in  which  the  ser- 
vant was  actually  in  his  emr  by.  Mel- 
ville V.  De  Wolf,  30  E.  L.  &  E.  323, 8.  c. 
4  E.  &  B.  844. 

(p)  Ridgway  v.  Hungerford  Market  Co. 
3  A.  &  E.  171 ;  Cussons  v.  Skinner,  11 
M.  &  W.  161 ;  Baillie  v.  Kell,  4  Bing.  N. 
C.  638.  See  also,  Mercer  u.  Whall,  5 
Q.  B.  457,  Lord  Denman. 

(g)  Spotswood  V.  Barrow,  5  Exch.  110  \ 
WiUets  V.  Green,  3  Car.  &  E.  59. 
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master  to  the  wages  has  been  held  void  for  want  of  consid- 
eration; (r)  but  this  cannot  be  a  general  rule. 

Where  the  servant  is  vnrongfiilly  dismissed  during  a  quarter, 
or  other  definite  term,  he  may,  after  the  quarter  or  term  ends, 
recover  for  the  whole  in  an  action,  not  for  work  and  labor,  but 
for  preventing  him  firom  doing  his  work,  (s) 

If  the  servant  hired  for  a  certain  time,  reserves  the  right  of 
leaving  earlier,  or  at  his  own  pleasure,  for  some  specified' cause, 
he  cannot  leave  except  for  that  cause :  thus,  if  he  reserves  the 
right  to  leave  "  if  dissatisfied,"  he  cannot  leave  to  attend  to 
other  business,  or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever,  unless  he  is 
"  dissatisfied,"  and  allege  this  as  the  cause  of  his  leaving,  {t) 

It  would  seem  firom  the  decisions  that  a  master  is  not  bound 
to  provide  medical  attendance  or  medicines  for  his  farm  ser- 
vant, or  his  house  servant,  in  case  of  illness;  even  if  this  be 
caused  by  an  accident  occurring  while  he  was  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  (u)     But  it  is  also  held,  th^t  if  he  does  send  for  a 


[r)  This  point  was  decided  in  the  case 
of  Mockman  v.  Shepherdson,  S  Per.  &  D. 
IS2.    Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  that 
case  there  was  an  express  agreement  be- 
tween the   parties,  that   if  the    servant 
Bhoold  get  drank  an^  time  daring  the  ser- 
rice,  he  should  forfeit  all  his  wages  np  to 
that  time.    The  case  of  Seaver  t?.  Morse, 
20  Vt  620,  is  an  anthority  for  holding, 
that  a  forfeitnre  of  wages,  incurred  by  a 
fiulnre  to  perform  an  entire  contract,  is 
waived  by  a  subsequent  promise  of  the 
employer  to  pay  such  wages,  although  the 
promise  is  made  without  any  new  con- 
sideration.   See  also,  ante,  p.  36,  note  {g), 
(s)   The  earlier  cases  seem  to  have  al- 
lowed a  recovery  in  such  case,  on  a  com- 
mon count  for  tpork  and  labor  done,    Gan- 
dall  r.  Pontigny,  4  Camp.  S75 ;  Eardly  v. 
Price,  5  B.  &  P.  833 ;  Smith  p.  Kings- 
ford,  8  Scott,  279 ;  Collins  v.  Price,  2  Mo. 
&  P.  233.    But  the  more  recent  authori- 
ties have  established  the  better  principle, 
that  the  balance  due  for  work  actually 
performed,  at  the  time  of  such  wrongful 
dismissal,  may  be  recovered  on  the  com- 
mon counts,  while  there  must  be  a  special 
count  for  the  amount  of  the   month's 
wages  which  has  not  been  earned ;  or,  to 
■p^  more  correctly,  for  the  recovery  of 
damages^or  the  wrongful  dismissal,  a 
month's^nges  being  the  measure  of  dam- 
Mtts  for  such  breach  of  contract    See 


Archard  r.  Homor,  3  C.  &  P.  349 ;  Few 
ings  V.  Tisdal,  1  Exch.  295 ;  Broxham  t;. 
'Wagstaffe,  5  Jur.  845 ;  Smith  v.  Hayward, 
7  A.  &  E.  544 ;  Hull  v,  Heightman,  2 
East,  145.  See  Lilley  v.  Elwin,  11  Q.  B. 
755.  In  such  case  the  wages  due  at  the 
time  of  dismissal  cannot  be  recovered 
under  such  special  count ;  there  must  be  a 
count  for  work  and  labor  done ;  and  these 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  declaration. 
Hartley  v.  Harmon,  11  A.  &  E.  798. 
But  see  Goodman  v,  Pocock,  15  Q.  B. 
576.    See  also,  ante,  p.  34,  note  (d) 

{t)  Monell  v.  Bums,  4  Denio,  121 ; 
Lantry  v.  Parks,  8  Cowen,  63. 

(u)  The  contrary  opinion  was  once 
declared  by  Lord  Kenyan,  in  Scarman  v, 
Castell,  1  Esp.  270,  but  this  doctrine  has 
long  since  been  overruled.  See  Sellen  v. 
Norman,  4  C.  &  P.  80 ;  Cooper  t;.  PhU- 
lips,  id.  581.  In  Dunbar  v.  Williams,  10 
Johns.  249,  it  is  said,  that  no  action  lies 
by  a  physician  for  medicine  administered 
to,  and  attendance  on,  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  or  request  of  the  master,  in  a 
case  not  requiring  instant  and  immediate 
assistance.  But,  it  seems,  that  if  medical 
or  oUier  assistance  be  rendered  to  a  slave, 
in  case  of  sueh  pressing  necessity  as  not 
to  admit  a  previous  application  to  the 
master,  the  person  rendering  such  assist- 
ance would  be  entitled  to  recover  a  oom- 
pensation  fi[Y)m  the  master  on  the  impUtti 
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physician  he  is  not  only  liable  himself,  but  cannot  deduct  the 
charge  from  the  wages  of  the  servant  without  an  express  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  (v)  The  master  is  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  his  servant,  and  not  expose  him  to  danger,  (to)  but  he  is 
not  responsible  for  an  accident  happening  in  the  course  of  his 
service,  unless  the  master  knew  that  it  exposed  the  servant  to 
[>eculiar  danger,  and  the  servant  did  not.  (z) 


assumpsit,  arising  from  the  legal  obligation 
of  the  master  to  make  the  reqoisite  pro- 
vision for  his  slave.  And  in  England  a 
master  is  liable  to  provide  medical  attend- 
ance for  his  apprentice,  Regina  v.  Smith, 
8  C.  &  P.  153. 

(v)  SeUcn  v.  Norman,  4  C.  &  P.  80; 
Emmons  v.  Lord,  18  Me.  351.  It  would 
seem  that  he  cannot  dedact  the  servant's 
wages  during  the  time  he  was  sick  and 
unable  to  work.  Stonr  on  Cont,  ^  962, 
J,  k,  and  cases  cited.  In  Nichols  v.  Cool- 
ahan,  10  Mot  449,  a  contract  was  made 
by  N.  &  C.  that  N.  should  have  eleven 
dollars  per  month  and  board,  so  long  as 
he  should  work  for  C,  C.  informing  N. 
that  he  (C.)  might  not  have  two  days' 
work  for  him.  N.  worked  for  C.  several 
months,  and  brought  an  action  for  his 
wages,  and  annexed  to  bis  writ  a  bill  of 
particulars,  in  which  he  charged  the  price 
agreed  on  per  month,  and  gave  C.  (xedit 
for  a  certain  sum  on  account  of  three 
weeks'  sickness  of  N.,  during  which  time 
he  was  unable  to  work.  C.  filed  in  8e^of^ 
an  account  against  N.  for  board  during 
his  sickness ;  it  was  hdd^  that  the  contract 
was  a  hiring  by  the  month,  that  C.  was 
not  entitled  to  payment  for  N.'s  board 
during  his  sickness;  but  that  N.  could 
not  recover  wages  for  any  part  of  the 
time  of  his  detention  from  work  by  sick- 
ness. "  Another  question,"  Hubbard,  J., 
remarked,  "might  have  been  raised  on 
this  contract,  namely,  whether  the  plain- 
tiff might  not  have  been  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  his  whole  time;  but  by  cred- 
iting the  loss  of  time  he  has  precluded 
that  inquiry,  and  is  properly  bound  by 
his  admission."  Nor,  without  a  specific 
agreement  to  that  effect,  can  the  master 
deduct  the  value  of  articles  injured  or  lost 
by  the  servant ;  but  must  bring  a  cross 
action  therefor.  Le  Loir  v.  Bristow,  4 
Camp.  134.  But  see  Snell  v.  The  Inde- 
pendence, Gilpin,  40 ;  The  New  Phoenix, 
2  Hagg.  Ad.  420.  If  the  servant  is  an 
ui£Eint,  the  master  may  deduct  from  his 
wages  such  sums  as  he  has  paid  for  the 


infant's  necessaries,  but  no  other.  Hedge- 
ley  V.  Holt,  4  C.  &  P.  104.  In  this  case 
^ylfy*  J-»  said :  "  Payments  made  on  ac- 
count of  wages  due  to  an  infant,  for  nec- 
essaries, and  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
are  valid  payments ;  but  an  infant  cannot 
bind  herself  for  things  which  are  not  nec- 
essary ;  indeed,  even  the  statement  of  an 
account  does  not  bind  an  infant  It  ap- 
pears that  this  young  woman  was  under 
age  when  she  settled  the  account.  The 
consequences  might  be  veiy  injurious  if 
the  law  were  otherwise.  What  would  it 
lead  to  in  this  ver^  case  %  Here  is  a  fe- 
male, who  is  described  as  rather  a  showy 
woman,  suffered  to  dress  in  a  manner 
quite  unfitted  for  her  station ;  and  at  the 
end  of  her  twelve  months'  servitude  she 
would  not  have  a  farthing  in  her  pocket." 
In  Adams  v.  The  Woonsocket  OompanYy 
11  Met.  327,  a  father,  whose  minor  daugh- 
ter was  employed  by  a  manu&cturing 
company,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles 
from  his  residence,  forbade  them  to  em- 
ploy her  any  further,  and  gave  them 
notice  that  ii  they  should  continue  to 
employ  her,  he  should  demand  $3.50  per 
week  for  her  time  and  labor,  without  any 
deduction  on  any  accoimt  whatever,  and 
also  directed  them  not  to  pay  or  allow 
her  any  thing,  either  goods  or  money,  on 
account  of  her  labor.  It  was  Md,  in^  an 
action  of  assumpsit  by  the  father  against 
the  company,  to  recover  pay  for  his  daugh- 
ter's labor  subsequently  done  for  tliem, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  only  as 
much  as  her  labor  was  reasonably  worth, 
deducting  the  price  of  board  provided  for 
her  by  tnem,  without  any  deduction  for 
clothing  wliich  they  provided  for  her. 

(it)  In  Priestley  v.  Fowler,  3  M.  &  W, 
1,  Lord  Abinger  says,  that  this  should  be 
such  care  as  the  master  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  take  of  himself.  And  see 
Paterson  v.  Wallace,  28  E.  L.  &  E.  48. 

(x)  Priestley  w.  Fowler,  3  M.  &  W.  1. 
In  Buzzell  v.  Laconia  Man.  C^8  Me. 
1  IS,  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  tne  master 
to  keep  safe  and  convenient  all  bridges 
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It  has  been  held,  that  a  master  who  uses  due  care  in  the 
selection  and  employment  of  bis  servants,  is  not  responsible  to 
one  of  them  for  an  injury  received  from  the  carelessness  of  an- 
other while  employed  in  the  master's  service,  (y)  And  the  rule 
has  been  applied  to  the  case  where  the  party  injured  was  not 
the  servant  of  the  defendants,  but  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
voluntarily  assisting  their  servants,  (z)  But  where  the  servants, 
though  employed  upon  common  work,  are  in  the  employment 
of  different  masters,  and  for  separate  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  of  a  carrier  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  merchant's 
porter,  in  the  process  of  delivering  goods  from  a  warehouse  on 
board  a  dray,  to  be  transported  by  the  carrier  for  the  merchant, 
the  master  of  the  negligent  servant  will  be  responsible  to  the 
other  servant  for  the  injury,  (a)  The  employer  will  be  held 
responsible  to  a  servant  injured  by  the  act  of  a  fellow-servant, 
if  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  fellow-servant's  using  insuffi- 
cient or  unsafe  materials  which  were  supplied  to  him  by  the 
employer,  (b)  If  the  master  has  a  general  manager  who 
employs  the  servants,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  master,  he  is 
to  be  treated  as  the  agent  of  the  master,  and  not  as  a  co^servant, 
and  if  he  does  not  hire  careful  servants  the  master  is  liable  as  if 
he  hired  improper  servants  himselfl  (c) 

The  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  a  testimonia 


passasewBTB,  or  ladders,  necessary  to  be  15  HI.  550 ;  The  Ohio  and  Miss.  R.  E. 

used  07  the  employee  in  going  to  or  re-  Co.  v.  Tindall,  13  Ind.  366  ;  C.  &  X  & 

turning  from  his  labor.   See  also,  Ormond  L.  M.  R.  R.  Ck).  v.  Webb,  12  Ohio  St. 

V.  Holland,  96  Eng.  C.  L.  102.  475  ;  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  u.  Cox, 

iy)  Farwell  v.  Boston  &  Worcester  R.  21  lU.  20;  Hard,  Adm'r.  v.Vt.  &  Canada 

B.  Co.  4  Met  49 ;  Priestley  v.  Fowler,  3  R.  R.  Co.  32  Vt.  473 ;  Contra,  Little  Mi- 

M.  &  W.  I ;  Brown  v.  Maxwell,  6  Hill  ami  Raiboad  Co.  v.  Stevens,  20  Ohio, 

(N.  Y.),  594 ;  Hutchinson  v.  York,  New-  415 ;  Cleveland,  Colum.  &  Cindn.  R.  R. 

castle  and  Berwick  Railway  Co.  5  Exch.  Co.  v.  Kearney,  3  Ohio  St.  201 ;  Man- 

843 ;  Wigmore  v.  Jay,  id.  354 ;    Tarrant  yille  v.  Cleveland  &   Toledo  R.  R.  Co. 

V.  Webb,  18  C.  B.  797.    See  also,  Skipp  11  Ohio  St.  417  ;   Chamberlain  i;.  Mil.  & 

V.  Eastern  Counties  R.  Co.  9  Exch.  223;  Miss.  R.  R.  Co.  11   Wis.  238,  and  the 

Hubgh  o.  New  Orleans  Railroad,  6  La.  Scotch  case  of  Dixon  v,  Ranken,  20  Law 

An.  495 ;    Ryan  v.  The  Cumb.  Valley  Times,  44. 

Railroad  Co.  23  Penn.  St.  384 ;  Coon  v.  Iz)    Degg  v.   Midland  R.  Co.  1   H. 

Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad,  1  Seld.  493 ;  &  N.  773.    See  also,  Vosc  v.  Lancashin 

Sherman  v.  Rochester  &  Syracuse  Rail-  &  Y.  R.  Co.  2  H.  &  N.  728. 

road,  15  Barb.  574 ;    Albro  v.  Agawam  (a)   Abraham  v,  Reynolds,  5  H.  &  N. 

Canal  Co.  6  Cush.  75  ;  Shields  v.  Yonge,  143. 

15  Geo.  349  ;  Mitchell  r.  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  (6)  Roberts  v.  Smith,  2  H.  &  N.  213. 

Amcr.  I^  Register,  Oct.  1853,  p.  717  ;  (c)  Walker  v.  Boiling,  22  Ala.  S94. 
Honner  v,  Illin6i8  Central  Railroad  Co. 
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of  character  to  his  servant  If  he  does,  it  will  be  presamed  that 
be  speaks  the  truth,  or  what  he  believes  to  be  true  ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  says  what  injures  the  standing  and  prospects  of  the 
servant,  and  this  tufns  out  not  to  be  true,  the  master  is  never- 
theless not  liable,  unless  the  servant  can  prove  that  the  falsity 
was  uttered  in  malice,  (d)  Such  is  the  English  rule;  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  in  this  country,  if  the  master  is  proved  to 
have  said  what  is  untrue,  he  would  be  responsible  for  any  injury 
arising  therefrom  to  the  servant;  at  least  unless  he  could  satisfy 
the  jury  that  he  spoke  from  sujQicient  cause,  and  not  from 
malice. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service,  there 
must  be  a  mutual  engagement,  on  the  one  part  to  serve,  and 
on  the  other  to  employ  and  pay.  (e)  But  these  engagements 
cannot  always  be  implied  one  from  the  other,  or  measured  one 
by  the  other.  If  a  servant  agrees  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  master  only  agrees  to  pay  so  much  weekly,  the 
master  is  under  no  obligation  to  keep  or  employ  him  during  the 
two  years,  but  only  to  pay  so  much  while  he  does  employ 
him.  (/)      But  where  the  contracts    are    mutual,  and  cover 

(d)  Rogers  v.  Clifton,  8  B.  &  P.  591 ;  ingthe  term.   In  Aspdinv.  Aostin,  5  Q.  B. 

Edmonson  v.  Stephenson,  Bnll.  N.  P.  8;  671,  by  an  agreement  between  the  plain- 

Wcatheraton  v.  Hawkins,  1  T.  R.  110.  tiff  and  defendant,  the  plaintiff  agreed  to 

{e)  See  Sykcs  v.  Dixon,  9  A.  &  E.  693,  manufacture  cement  for  the  defendant,  and 
where  B.  contracted  in  writing  to  work  for  the  defendant,  on  condition  of  the  plain- 
the  plaintiff  in  his  trade,  and  for  no  other  tiff's  performing  such  engagement,  prom- 
person,  during  twelve  months,  and  so  on  ised  to  pay  him  £4  weekly  during  the  two 
from  t>vclvo  months  to  twelve  months,  years  following  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
until  B.  should  give  notice  of  quitting,  and  £5  weekly  during  the  year  next  fol- 
Ueld,  that  such  agreement  was  invalid  lowing,  and  also  to  receive  him  into  part- 
nnder  the  statute  of  frauds  for  want  of  nersliip  as  a  manufacturer  of  cement  at  the 
mutuality.  expiration  of  three  years ;  and  the  plain- 

(/)  In  Williamson  v,  Taylor,  5  Q.  B.  tiff  engaged  to  instruct  the  defendant  in 
175*.  by  an  agreement  between  the  defend-  the  art  of  manufacturing  cement.  Each 
nnc  and  plaintiff,  the  defendant,  being*  the  pai'ty  bound  himself  in  a  penal  sum  to 
owner  of  a  colliery,  retamcd  and  hired  the  ralfil  the  agreement.  The  defendant  after- 
pf  a  in  tiff  to  hew,  work,  &c.,  at  the  colliery,  wards  covenanted  by  deed  for  the  perform- 
fbr  wages  at  certain  rates  in  proportion  to  ance  of  the  agreement  on  his  part.  Hdd, 
tl;c  work  done,  payable  once  a  fortnight ;  that  the  stipulations  in  the  agreement  did 
niKl  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  continue  the  not  raise  an  implied  covenant  that  the  de- 
defendant's  sei'vant  during  all  times  the  fcndant  should  employ  the  plaintiff  in  the 
pit  should  bo  laid  off  work,  and,  when  business  for  three  or  two  years,  though  the 
required  (except  when  prevented  by  un-  defendant  was  bound  by  the  express  words 
avoidable  cause),  to  do  a  full  day's  work  on  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  stipulated  wages 
every  working  day.  jETi^,  that  the  defend-  during:  those  periods  respectively,  if  the 
ant  was  not  obliged  by  this  contract  to  em-  plaintiff  performed,  or  was  ready  to  per- 
'intiff  at  reasonable  times  for  form,  the  condition  precedent  on  his  part 
number  of  working  days  diu>  See  Dtmn  v,  Sayles,  5  Q.  B.  685 ;  Pilking- 
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the  same  ground,  for  both  parties,  then  the  master  has  at 
once  a  right  to  require  the  servant  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  during  the  term,  and  the  servant  has  a 
right  to  require  the  master  to  employ  him  during  the  whole  of 
the  term. 

Ldke  other  agreements,  a  contract  for  labor  and  service,  if  not 
to  be  performed  within  a  year,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
and  if  by  parol,  is  wholly  void.  (§•)  And  if  the  contract  of 
service  is  begun  within  a  year  from  the  making  of  it,  but  is 
not  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  be  completed  within  that 
time,  it  is  within  the  statute  and  void,  (h)  It  must  be  certain, 
however,  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  be  necessarily  im- 
plied therefrom,  that  the  contract  cannot  be  performed  within  a 
year,  or  it  will  not  be  void,  (i)     This  subject  will  be,  however» 


ton  V,  Scott,  15  M.  &  W.  657 ;  Elderton  v. 
Emmens,  6  C.  B.  160 ;  Riut  v,  Nottidge, 
16  E.  L.  &  £.  170,  8.  c.  I  E.  &  B.  99; 
R^ina  v.  Welch,  20  £.  L.  &  E.  82;  s.  c. 
2  £.  &  B.  357. 

ig)  Bracegirdlc  v.  Hcald,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
722.  In  this  cam  the  contract  was  by  pa- 
rol on  the  27th  of  May,  for  a  year's  service 
fit^m  the  30th  of  June  following,  and  was 
Md  void.  See  also,  Snelling  v.  Lord 
Huntingfield,  I  C  M.  &  R.  20;  Hinckley 
V,  Southgate,  11  Vt.  458;  Tattle  v.  Swett, 
31  Me.  555. 

(h)  Id. ;  and  see  Pitcher  v.  Wilson, 
5  Mo.  46;  Drammond  v.  Bnrrell,  13 
Wend.  307 ;  Squire  o.  Whipple,  1  Vt, 
69;  Birch  v.  Earl  of  Liverpool,  9  B.  & 
C.  392. 

(t)  A  parol  agreement  to  labor  for  a 
company  "  for  the  term  of  five  years,  or 
m  long  as  A  shall  continue  to  he  agent  of  the 
company"  is  not  void  under  the  statute, 
aa  it  mwht  have  been  completed  within  a 
year,  afthoueh  in  some  contingencies  it 
might  extend  beyond  a  year.  Roberts  v. 
Rockbottom  Company,  7  Met.  47.  —  This 
construction  of  wc  statute  is  supported 
also  by  the  cases  of  Kent  r.  Kent,  18 
Pidc.  "569;  Peters  v,  Westborough,  19 
Pick.  364 ;  Wells  v.  Horton,  4  Bing.  40. 
— In  Broadwollv.  Getman,  2  Denio,  87, 
it  was  hdd,  that  a  parol  agreement  which 
is  not  wholly  to  be  performed  within  one 
year,  is- void,  though  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions are  to  be  executed  within  the  year. 
And,  senMe  per  Beardsl&f,  J.,  it  is  void 
tithongh  one  of  the  parties  is  to  perform 


every  thing  on  his  part  within  the  year,  if 
a  longer  time  than  a  year  is  stipulated  for 
the  performance  by  the  other.  But  in 
Cherry  v,  Hcming,  4  Exch.  631,  it  was 
held  (affirming  Donncllan  v.  Read,  3  B. 
&  Ad.  899),  that  in  the  4th  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  the  words  "  not  to  be 
performed  within  the  space  of  one  year," 
mean,  "  not  to  be  performed  on  either  side" 
and  that  the  contract  in  question  having 
been  performed  on  one  side  within  a  year 
from  the  making  thereof,  the  case  was  not 
within  the  statute.  —  So  in  Uerrin  ».  But- 
ters, 20  Me.  119,  the  law  on  this  subject 
is  thus  laid  down;  where  by  the  terms 
of  a  contract  the  time  of  its  performance 
was  to  be  extended  beyond  a  year,  it  is 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  though  a  part 
of  it  was  by  the  a$:rcement  to  be  performed 
within  a  year.  To  bring  a  case  ^Wthin  the 
statute  of  frauds,  it  must  have  been  ex- 
pressly stipulated  by  the  parties,  or  it 
must,  upon  a  reasonable  construction  of 
their  contract,  appear  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  them,  that  the  contract  was  not 
to  be  performed  within  a  vear.  A.  G.  B. 
contracted  in  writing  with  S.  to  clear 
eleven  acres  of  land  in  three  3rears  from 
the  date  of  the  contract,  one  acre  to  be 
seeded  down  the  (then)  present  spring, 
one  acre  the  next  spring,  and  one  acre  th6 
spring  following;  as  a  compensation  for 
which,  he,  A.  G.  B.,  was  to  have  all  the 
proceeds  of  said  land  three  years,  except 
the  two  acres  first  seeded  down.  A.  G.  B. 
assigned  verbally  his  interest  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  contract,  to  H.,  who  verbally 
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considered  more  ftdly  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  statute  of  frauds. 

A  nice  distinction  is  taken  in  some  cases  between  the  pre- 
sumptions which  arise  where  service  is  rendered  to  a  stranger,^ 
and  where  it  is  rendered  to  near  relations.  In  general,  where- 
ever  service  is  rendered  and  received,  a  contract  of  hiring,  or  an 
obligation  to  pay  will  be  presumed,  (j)  But  it  is  said  not  to 
be  so  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  the  pttrent  or  uncle,  or 
other  near  relative  of  the  party,  on  the  ground,  that  the  law  re- 
gards such  services  as  acts  of  gratuitous  kindness  and  affection. 
We  find  American  authorities  which  recognize  this  distinction, 
and  particularly  where  it  grows  out  of  the  relation  of  parent 


assigned  said  half  to  C.  B. ;  said  H.  and  C. 
B.  respectively  agreeing  verbally  to  per- 
form one  lialf  of  the  contract  A.  G.  B. 
and  C.  B.  commence  the  performance  of 
the  contract  but  do  not  complete  it.  S. 
sues  A.  6.  B.,  and  recovers  damages  for 
non-performance,  which  are  paid  by  A.  G. 
B.,  U.  being  called  upon  by  A.  G.  B.  for 
half  of  the  damages  so  recovered  and  paid, 
pays  the  same  to  him ;  and  then  com- 
mences a  suit  for  the  same  against  C.  B. — 
it  was  heldy  that  the  contract  between  them 
(H.  and  C.  B.)  was  void  by  the  statute  of 
nrauds,  and  tiiat  he  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover. —  See  also,  Roberts'  v.  Tucker,  3 
Exch.  632. 

(.;)  Phillips  V.  Jones,  1  A.  &  E.  333, 
Lord  Denman,  See  Peacock  v.  Peacock, 
2  Camp.  45 ;  Waterman  v.  Gilson,  5  La. 
An.  672.  In  Newel  p.  Keith,  U  Vt.  2U, 
it  is  said,  that  if  personal  services  are  ren- 
dered by  A  to  B  at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  an  action  will  lie  for  tliem,  unless  it 
appears  from  the  whole  evidence  that  they 
were  designed  to  be  gratuitous;  and  this 
is  a  question  of  fact.  —  So  where  one  per- 
son has  by  fraud  induced  another  to  labor 
for  a  third  person,  the  latter  may  still  be 
liable  for  tlie  work.  Lucas  v.  Grodwin,  3 
Bing.  N.  C.  737.  In  Peter  v.  Steel,  3 
Yeatcs,  250,  it  was  JM,  that  assumpsit 
would  lie  in  favor  of  a  free  negro,  for 
work,  labor,  and  service,  against  a  person 
who  held  him  in  his  service,  claiming  him 
ns  a  slave.  The  court  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral principle  that,  where  one  by  compul- 
sion docs  Work  for  another,  whom  he  is 
under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to 
serve,  the  law  will  imply  and  raise  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  person  bene- 
fited thereby  to  make  him  a  reasonable 


recompense.    So  in  Higgins  v.  Breen,  9 
Mo.  497,  it  was  fields  that  where  a  muiriod 
man  represents  himself  to  be  a  widower 
and  thus  induces  a  woman  to  marry  him, 
his  wife  being  still  alive,  such  woman  mav 
recover  of  him  for  her  services  during  such 
time  as  she  may  live  with  him.  —  And 
gcnenUly  where  labor  is  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  another  without  his  express  re- 
quest, yet  if  he  knows  of  the  work,  and 
tacitly  'assents  to  it,  an  implied  promise 
will  arise  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion.    James   v.   Bixby,   11    Mass.  34; 
Farmington  Academy  v.  Allen,  14  Mass. 
1 72.     &)  where  one  employs  the  slave  of 
another,  the  law  implies  a  promise  to  pay 
the  master  for  the  services  of  the  slave. 
Cook  V,  Husted,  12  Johns.  188.  So  of  an 
apprentice.    Bowes  v.  Tibbetts,  7  Greenl. 
457.      But  labor  and  scn'ice  voluntarily 
done  by  one  for  another,  without  his  priv- 
ity  or  consent,   however  meritorious  or 
beneficial  it  may  be  to  him,  as  in'  saving 
his  property  from  destruction  by  fire,  af- 
fords  no  grounds  for  an  action.  Bartholo- 
mew V.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  28.     So  if  f 
workman  be  employed  to  do  a  particular 
job,  and  he  choose  to  perform  some  addi- 
tional wdrk  without  consulting  his  em- 
ployer, he  cannot  recover  for  such  addi- 
tional work.  Hort  v.  Norton,  1  McCord  22. 
See  also,  an/e.  Vol.  I.  p.  468,  rf  seq.  Even  if 
it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  cer- 
tain work  shall  be  done  gratuitously^  such 
contract  is  nudum  pactum,  and  the  party  is 
not  bound  to  perform  it;  although  it  is 
said  that  if  he  once  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  he  is  bound  to 
complete  it.     See  Rutgers  v,  Liifcli   9 
Johns.  Gas.  92,  n.  (2d  ed.). 
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and  child.  (*)  But  if  a  destitute  person  is  received  from  charitji 
provided  with  necessaries  and  set  to  work,  he  is  under  no  obU- 


[k]  In  Andnu  v.  Foster,  17  Vt.  556,  it 
was  hefd,  that  where  a  daughter  oontinaes 
to  rcdido  in  the  family  of  her  father  after 
the  age  of  majority,  the  same  as  before, 
the  law  implies  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  her  father  to  pay  for  ner  services.  And 
the  same  role  applies  to  cases  where  the 
person  from  whom  the  compensation  for 
serrices  is  claimed  took  the  plaintiff  into 
his  family  when  she  was  a  child,  to  live 
with  him  till  she  should  become  of  age, 
and  she  continues,  after  that  time,  to  re- 
side in  his  family,  he  standing  in  loco  pa- 
renttM  to  her.    If  she  claim  pav,  it  is  in- 
cnmbent  on  her  to  show  that  the  services 
were  ^terformed  nndcr  such  circumstances 
as  to  justify  an  expectation  on  the  part  of 
both  that  pecuniary  compensation  would 
be  required.    The  right  to  compensation 
for  services  in  such  cases  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.    See  also,  Fitth  r.  Peckham,  16  Vt. 
150 ;   Weir  v.  Weir,  3  B.  Mon.  647  ;   Al- 
fired  V.  Fitzjames,  3  £sp.  3.     In  Guild  u. 
Guild;  15  Pick.  130,  the  law  on  this  f)oint 
is  thus  summed  up  by  Shaw,  C.  J.:  *'  The 
point  is,  whether,  where  a  daughter,  after 
arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  being 
nnmarried,  continues  to  reside  in  her  fa- 
ther's fiimily,  performing  such  useful  ser- 
vices as  it  is  customary  for  a  daughter  to 
perform,  and  receiving  such  protection, 
subsistence,    and  supplies  of  necessaries 
and  comforts,  as  is  usual  for  a  daughter  to 
receive  in  a  father's  family,  the  law  raises 
any  presumption  that  she  is  entitled  to  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  such  services, 
and  whether,  after  proving  these  facts,  ^e 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  to 
show  tliat  the  services  were  pcrformcxl 
without  any  view  to  pecuniary  compensa- 
don.    Some  of  the  court  are  of  opinion 
that,  as  it  is  the  ordinary  presumption,  be- 
tween strangers,  that  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  useful  and  valuable  services  in 
the  family  of  another,  it  is  upon  an  im- 
plied promise  to  pav  as  much  as  such  ser- 
vices are  reasonably  worth,  so,  after  the 
legal   period  of  emancipation,    the    law 
raises  a  similar  implied  promise  from  a 
father  to  a  daughter.     Other  mcmlxsrs  of 
the  court  are  of  opinion  (confining  the 
opinion  to  the  case  of  daughters,  and  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  as  to  the  case  of  sons, 
laboring  on  the  farm  or  otherwise  in  the 
service  of  a  fatlicr)   that  the  prolonged 
rendenoo  of  a  daughter  in  her  father's 


fiunily  after  twenty-one,  performing  her 
share  in  the  ordinary  labon>  of  the  family, 
and  receiving  the  protection  and  supplies 
contemplated  in  the  supposed  case,  may 
well  be  accounted  for,  upon  considerations 
of  mutual  kindness  and  good-will,  and 
mutual  comfort  and  convenience,  without 
presuming  that  there  was  any  nnderstand- 
rag,  or  any  expectation  that  pecuniary 
compensation  was  to  be  made ;  that  proof 
of  these  facts  alone,  therefore,  does  not 
raise  an  implied  promise  to  make  any  pe- 
cuniary compensation  for  such  services^ 
or  throw  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of 
proof  to  show,  affirmatively,  that  the 
daughter  performed  tlie  services  gratui- 
tously, and  without  any  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving wages  or  pecuniary  compensation, 
but  With  a  view  to  the  share  she  might 
hope  to  receive  in  her  father's  estate  or 
otherwise."  The  court  were  equally  divid 
cd  on  this  question,  and  did  not  decide  it ; 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion, 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  question  must  be 
determined  by  the  jury,  on  all  the  circum 
stances,  whether  there*  was  an  implied  re 
quest  for  labor,  and  un  im])lictl  protuisu  of 
repayment  or  not.  In  King  v.  Sow,  1  B. 
&  Aid.  179,  a  female  natural  child  was 
hired  for  a  year  by  the  wife  of  its  reputed 
father,  and  continued  doing  the  household 
work  for  three  years,  but  after  the  first 
year  no  wages  were  paid,  nor  was  there 
any  new  contract  of  airing.  Heid,  that 
the  sessions  were  waiTanted  in  finding 
that  after  that  time  she  did  not  continue 
on  the  terms  of  the  original  contract. 
And  Bailey f  J.,  said  :  "  Where  the  parties 
are  not  related,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
from  a  continuance  in  the  service,  that  the 
terms  on  which  they  continue  are  the  same 
as  during  the  preceding  year.  But  where 
the  relation  of  father  and  child  subsists, 
the  ground  for  that  presumption  fails.'* 
See  to  the  same  effect  Dye  v.  Kerr,  15 
Barb.  444 ;  Ridgway  v.  English,  2  N.  J. 
409 ;  Swires  v.  Parsons,  5  W.  &  S.  357 ; 
Dcfranco  v.  Austin,  9  Penn.  St.  309; 
Steel  V.  Steel,  12  id.  64  ;  Lantz  v.  Frcy, 
14  id.  201  ;  Zcrbe  v.  Miller,  16  id.  488  ; 
Resor  v.  Johnson.  1  Cart.  (Ind,),  100; 
Hussey  v.  Roundtree,  1  Busb.  L.  1 10 ; 
Partlow  V.  Cooke,  2  R.  I.  451 ;  Davis  v. 
Goodenow,  1  Williams,  715;  Candors' 
Appeal,  5  W.  &  S.  513.  So  an  action 
cannot  be  maintained  for  services  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  a  legacy,  and  not  in 
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g'ddon  to  remain,  nor  has  be  any  claiia  for  wages,  unless  there 
be  some  express  agreement,  or  one  may  be  implied  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

A  person  who  seduces  a  servant  away  from  the  service  of  his 
master  or  employer,  is  liable  in  an  action  for  damages.  Although 
this  piinciple  has  been  less  positively  settled  by  adjudication 
in  this  country  tl>an  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt  of  it  as  a 
rule  of  law.(/) 

In  some  cases  very  liberal  presumption  of  payment  is  made 
in  favor  of  the  master ;  as  where  the  servant  has  left  his  master 
for  a  considerable  period ;  and  where  it  is  usual  to  pay  wages 
weekly,  (m) 


expectation  of  a  reward  in  the  nature  of  a 
debt.  See  Osbom  v.  Govemors  of  Guj^s 
Hospital,  Stra.  728 ;  Le  Sage  v,  Conss- 
maker,  1  Esp.  188 ;  Little  v.  Dawson,  4 
Dallas,  HI  ;  Lee  v.  Lee,  6  G.  &  J.  309. 
Nor  will  an  action  for  work  and  labor  lie 
for  services  performed  under  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship  which  before  the  expirar 
tion  of  the  service  tuma  out  to*  be  void. 
Maltby  17.  flarwood,  12  Barb.  473.  But 
where  one  party  has  rendered  services  for 
another,  and  it  is  manifest  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  both  parties  that  compensation 
should  be  made  by  will,  and  none  is  made, 
an  action  will  lie  to  recover  the  value  of 
such  services.  Martin  v.  Wright,  13  Wend. 
460.  In  Eftton  v.  Benton,  2  Hill  (N.  Y.), 
576  it  is  said,  that  one  who  has  served 
another  in  expectation  of  a  testamentary 
provision,  and  to  whom  the  latter  subse- 
quently devises  a  portion  of  hia  estate, 
cannot  maintain  a  suit  for  such  services 
against  the  executors.  The  general  rule 
seems  to  be,  that  a  legacy  left  by  a  debtor 
to  his  (Teditor,  which  in  amount  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  debt,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  satisfaction  of  it. 

(/)  Lumley  v.  Gye,  20  E.  L.  &  E. 
168,  8.  c.  2  E.  &  B.  216  ;  Eeane  v.  Boy- 
cott, 2  H.  Bl.  511;  Hart  v.  Aldridge, 
Cowp.  64.  Sec  also,  Peters  v.  Lord, 
18  Conn.  337  ;  Haight  v.  Badgeley,  15 
Barb.  499.  This  doctrine  was  had  at 
nisi  prius  by  Morion^  J.,  in  an  interesting 
case  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  years  since. 
So  one  is  liabl )  for  continuing  to  employ 


the  servant  of  another,  after  notice,  al- 
though the  defendant  did  not  himself  pro- 
cure the  servant  to  leave  his  former  mas- 
ter, or  know  when  he  employed  him,  that 
he  was  the  servant  of  another.  Blake  r. 
Lanyon,  6  T.  R.  221.  Although  a  ser 
vant  is  hired  by  the  piece,  and  not  for  any- 
certain  time,  yet  an  action  lies  for  entic- 
ing him  away.  Anon.  LoffV,  493.  But 
an  action  will  not  lie  for  inducing  a  ser- 
vant to  leave  his  master's  employ  at  tlie 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  origi- 
nally hired  himself,  altliough  the  servant 
had  not  nt  the  time  any  intention  of  then 
quitting  his  master.  Nichol  t*.  Martyn, 
2  Esp.  734.  The  contract  of  hiring  be- 
tween the  servant  and  his  former  master 
must  have  been  binding,  in  order  to  ren- 
der one  enticing  him  away  liable  therefor. 
Sykes  v.  Dixon,  9  A.  &  E.  693.  The 
damages  in  this  action  are  not  such  as  the 
master  sustained  at  the  time,  but  such  as 
ho  would  naturally  sustain  from  the  leav- 
ing of  his  employment.  Gunter  v.  Astor, 
4  J.  B.  Moore,  12;  Dixon  t'.  Bell,  1 
Stark.  287.  See  Hays  u.  Borders,  1  Gil- 
man,  46 ;  McKav  v.  Bryson,  5  Ired.  L. 
216. 

{m)  See  Sellen  v.  Norman,  4  C.  &  P. 
81  ;  Lucas  v.  Novosilieski,  1  Esp.  296 ; 
E\Tins  17.  Birch.  3  Camp.  10.  But  it  is 
no  evidence  of  payment  for  one  ser\'ant*s 
labor  that  other  laborei-s  employed  by  the 
party,  on  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
tim  3,  were  duly  paid.  Filer  ».  Peebles,  8 
N.  H.  226. 
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SECTION   II. 

AFPBENTICBS. 

The  English  law  of  apprenticeship  grew  out  of,  and  with  nca^ 
ly  all  its  incidents  rested  upon,  the  ancient  establishment  of 
guilds,  or  companies  for  trade  or  for  handicraft,  which  were 
once  almost  universal  throughout  Europe,  and  still  generally 
subsist,  although  much  modified  in  form  and  effect  No  one 
could  pursue  a  trade  or  mechanical  occupation,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, who  was  not  a  member  of  such  guild  or  company.  Nor 
could  he  become  a  member  except  by  a  regular  apprenticeship. 

Hence,  a  change  of  trade  became  very  difficult ;  and  the  sever* 
al  companies  provided  with  great  care  against  such  increase  of 
their  numbers  as  should  render  it  too  difficult  for  all  to  find  oc- 
capation.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  enter  upon  an  appren- 
ticeship which  led  to  such  membership  was  to  acquire  a  support 
for  life,  and  it  was  usual  to  pay  large  fees  to  the  master.  This 
custom  exists  in  England  now  very  generally.  In  this  country 
we  suppose  it  to  occur  much  less  frequently ;  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  employment,  and  the  absolute  right  which  every  person 
has  to  engage  in  what  business  he  pleases,  and  to  change  his 
business  as  often  as  he  pleases,  has  undoubtedly  operated  to 
make  apprenticeships  less  common  with  us  than  in  Europe.  In 
some  parts  of  our  country  they  are  comparatively  infrequent ;  and 
perhaps  in  none  are  they  so  necessary  or  so  universal  an  intro* 
duction  to  business  as  they  still  are  in  England. 

The  contract  of  apprenticeship  is  generally  in  writing,  and  it 
has  been  said,  that  it  could  be  made  only  by  writing ;  (n)  it  i& 
also  most  frequently  by  deed,  and  is  to  be  construed  and  en* 
forced  as  to  all  the  parties,  by  the  common  principles  of  the  law 
of  contracts.  Usually,  the  apprentice,  who  is  himself  a  minor, 
and  his  father  or  guardian  with  him,  covenant  that  he  shall  serve 

(n)  PeteiB  v.  Lord,  18  Conn.  337. 
TOL.  n.  4 
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his  master  faithfully  during  the  term.  And  the  master  covenants 
that  he  will  teach  the  apprentice  his  trade ;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  indenture  is  not  made  invalid  by  the  omission  to  specify  any 
trade  or  profession  as  that  to  be  taught  {o)  He  also  covenants 
to  supply  him  with  all  necessaries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
give  him  money  or  clothes.  Slight  informalities  would  not  make 
the  indenture  void.  Even  if  they  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
have  this  effect,  the  indenture  will,  it  is  said,  prescribe  and  meas- 
ure the  claim  of  each  of  the  parties  against  the  other,  if  they 
have  lived  under  this  indenture  as  master  and  servant,  (p)  It 
is  also  said,  that  the  apprentice's  consent  will  not  be  inferred 
from  his  mere  signature,  but  must  be  expressed,  (q) 

In  case  of  sickness  the  master  is  bound  to  provide  proper  medi- 
cines and  attendance,  (r)  At  common  law  the  infant  is  not 
himself  responsible,  on  his  covenants  as  apprentice,  being  a  mi- 
nor ;  (s)  and  therefore  an  adult  also  covenants  with  him  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  majority  the  infant  may  repudiate  the  contract  if 
it  extends  beyond  that  period.  The  master  cannot  transfer  his 
trust,  or  his  rights  over  the  apprentice,  (t)  He  has  no  right  to 
employ  the  apprentice  in  menial  services  not  connected  with 
the  trade  or  business  which  he  has  agreed  to  teach  him.  (t^) 
And  when  he  neglects  to  take  due  charge  of  the  apprenticci 
ifae  parent's  or  guardian's  authority  will  revive,  (v) 


(o)  Fowler  v,  Hollenbeck,  9  Barb.  809. 

(jp)  Maltbj  V.  Harwood,  12  Barb.  473. 

Cq)  Ilarper  v.  Gilbert,  5  Cush.  417. 

(r)  Regina  i;.  Smith,  8  C.  &  P.  153. 

(«)  Cuming  v.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Aid.  59. 
At  common  uiw,  an  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship was  not  binding  upon  an  mfant. 
See  Gylbert  v,  Fletcher,  Cro.  C.  179; 
Jennings  v.  Pitman,  Hutton,  63 ;  Lylly's 
case,  7  Mod.  15;  McDowle's  case,  8 
Johns.  331 ;  Whitley  t;.  Loftus,  8  Mod. 
191.  In  Woodruff  v.  Logan,  1  Eng. 
(Ark.),  276,  it  was  said,  that  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship  was  binding  upon  an  in- 
fant, as  being  for  his  benefit ;  but  this  is 
not  consistent  with  the  current  of  author- 
ity, or  the  analogy  of  the  law,  —  But  the 
father  might  be  bound  on  the  covenants ; 
and  it  would  bo  no  defence  to  an  action 
by  the  master  against  the  father,  for  the 
desertion  of  the  infant,  that  the  infant  was 
not  bound  by  the  indenture ;  for  if  the  son 
does  not  choose  to  do  that  which  the  father 


covenanted  he  should  do,  the  covenant  u 
broken,  and  the  father  is  liable.  Cuming 
t;.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Aid.  57.  In  Hiatt  v.  Gil- 
mer, 6  Ired.  L.  450,  where  a  boy  was 
bound  by  his  father  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
copartnership,  to  be  taught  a  mechanical 
trade,  and  tne  father  took  away  the  boy 
before  his  time  was  expired,  and  soon  af- 
terwards the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  being  still  un- 
expired, it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
court,  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  'dissenting^  that  the 
persons  composing  the  partnership  could 
only  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
boy's  services  during  the  time  the  copart* 
nership  continued,  and  not  afterwards. 

(t)  Futrell  V.  Vann,  8  Ired.  L,  402, 
Tucker  v.  Magoe,  18  Ala.  99. 

(u)  Commonwealth   v,  Hemperly,  19 
Fenn.  Law  Rep.  129. 

(v)  Commonwealth  v.  Conrow,  2  Penn 
St.  402. 
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The  sickness  of  the  apprentice,  or  his  inability  to  learn  or  to 
serve,  without  his  fanlt,  does  not  discharge  the  master  from  his 
covenants,  (t^)  because  these  covenants  are  independent,  and  he 
takes  this  liability  on  himself.  Nor  will  such  misconduct  as 
would  authorize  a  master  to  discharge  a  common  servant,  dis- 
charge the  master  of  an  apprentice  firom  his  liability  on  his  con- 
tract, {x)  But  if  the  apprentice  deserts  from  his  service,  and 
contracts  a  new  relation  which  disables  him  from  returning 
lawfully  to  his  master,  the  latter  is  not  bound  to  receive  him 
again  if  he  offers  to  return,  (y) 

The  parties  who  covenant  for  the  good  behavior  and  con- 
tinued service  of  the  apprentice  are  not  liable  for  trifling  mis- 
conduct ;  but  it  seems  by  the  English  cases  that,  for  whatever 
produces  substantial  injury  to  the  master,  as  long-continued 
absence,  repudiation  at  majority,  or  the  like,  they  are  liable,  (z) 


(w)  Rex  V.  De  Hales  Owen,  1  Stra.  99. 

(x)  Winatone  v.  Linn,  1  B  &  C.  460. 
So  in  Wise  v.  Wilson,  I  Car.  &  K.  662, 
it  was  hdd,  that  a  person  has  a  right  to  dis- 
miss a  aertxint  for  miscondact,  but  has  no 
right  to  turn  away  an  apprentice  because 
he  misbehaves ;  out  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  seventeen  years  old,  who,  under  a 
written  agreement  not  under  seal,  is  placed 
with  a  surgeon  as  "pupil  and  cunttant** 
and  with  whom  a  premium  is  paid,  is  a 
case  between  that  of  apprenticeship  and 
ierrice ;  and  if  such  a  person  on  some  oc- 
casions come  home  intoxicated,  this  alone 
will  not  justify  the  surgeon  in  dismissing 
him.  But  if  the  "  pupil  and  assistant, 
by  employing  the  shopboy  to  compound 
the  medicines,  occasion  real  danger  to  the 
toigeon's  practice,  this  would  justify  the 
BUTgoon  in  dismissmg  him.  And  Lord 
Denmany  C.  J.,  in  summing  up,  said: 
"  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  a 
contract  of  apprenticeship,  and  a  contract 
with  a  servant.  A  person  has  a  right  to 
dismiss  a  servant  for  misconduct,  but  has 
no  right  to  turn  away  an  apprentice  be- 
cause he  misbehaves." 

(y)  Hughes  V.  Humphreys,  6  B.  &  C. 
680,  which  was  covenant  by  the  father  of 
an  apprentice  against  the  master,  for  not 
teaching  and  providing  for  the  apprentice. 
Plea,  tlwt  up  to  a  certain  time  the  defen- 
dant did  teach,  &c.,  and  that  then  the  ap- 
prentice, without  leave,  quitted  the  defen- 
dant's service,  and  never  returned.  Rep- 
lication, that  on,  &c,  the  defendant  refused 


then,  or  ever,  to  receive  back  the  appren- 
tice, and  thereby  discharged  him  from  his 
service.  Rejoinder,  that  the  apprentice 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
never  requested  the  defendant  to  receive 
back  the  apprentice,  when  he  was  id)le  to 
return  to  the  service.  Surrejoinder,  that 
soon  after  the  apprentice  enlisted,  the  de- 
fendant refused  tnen,  or  ever,  to  take  him 
back,  and  wholly  discharged  him  from  his 
service.  Hdd,  on  demurrer,  that  the  sur- 
rejoinder was  bad,  not  being  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  rejoinder,  and  that  the  plea 
was  good  as  it  disclosed  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  non-performance  of  the  defendant's 
covenant. 

{z)  Wright  V.  Gihon,  3  C.  &  P.  583, 
where  it  was  Ae/cf,  that  the  staying  out  by 
an  apprentice  on  a  Sunday  evening  be- 
yond the  time  allowed  him,  is  not  such  an 
unlawful  absenting  of  himself  as  will  en!l- 
ble  his  master  to  maintain  an  action  of 
covenant  against  a  person  who  became 
bound  for  the  due  performance  of  the  in- 
denture. In  Cuming  v.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
59,  the  action  was  covenant  upon  an  in- 
denture of  apprenticeship,  by  the  master 
against  the  rather;  the  breach  assigned 
was,  that  the  apprentice  absented  himself 
from  the  service ;  plea,  that  the  son  faith- 
fully served  till  he  came  of  age,  and  that 
he  then  avoided  the  indenture.  Beld^  that 
this  was  no  answer  to  the  action.  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fo- 
dier  is  liable  to  this  action.  Ho  covenants 
that  the  son  shall  faithfully  serve;  tbf> 
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Bnt  it  eeems  not  to  be  so  in  this  conntry,  under  our  common 
statntory  apprenticeships,  (a)  although  doubtless  phraseology 
might  be  adopted,  which  would  have  that  eflfect  Where  the 
indenture  can  be  construed  as  meaning  only  that  the  parent  or 
guardian  sanctions  ike  binding  of  the  apprentice,  and  does  not 
bind  himself,  it  will  be  so  construed,  although  the  covenants 
may  seem  to  be  covenants  both  of  the  apprentice  and  of  the 
parent 

Not  only  a  party  who  seduces  an  apprentice  from  his  service 
is  liable,  (b)  but  where  one  employs  an  apprentice  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master,  the  employer  is  liable  to 
tiie  master  for  the  services  of  the  apprentice,  although  he  did 
not  know  the  fact  of  the  apprenticeship,  (c)     It  may  be  added, 


avoidance  of  the  apprentioeBhip  by  the  son 
during  the  term  cannot  discharge  the  hr 
tiler's  covenant.  The  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship has  existed  in  this  form  for  more 
than  a  oentnry,  and  hab  been  in  nniversal 
use,  A  construction  has  been  put  upon 
the  instrument  in  a  court  of  law,  in  the 
case  cited  iiom  Douglas  (Branch  v,  Ewing- 
ton,  Dougl.  518).  1  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  proprie^  of  that  decision,  and 
I  think,  therefore,  upon  principle  as  well 
as  upon  authority,  that  the  defendant  is 
answerable  in  this  action."    Bcada/,  J., 


also  said :  "  I  may  bind  myself  that  A  B 
shall  do  an  act,  although  it  is  in  his  option 
whether  he  will  do  it  or  not.  The  mther 
here  binds  himself  tiiat  the  son  shall  serve 
seven  years.  It  is  no  answer  in  an  action 
brought  against  the  father,  for  the  breach 
of  that  covenant,  for  him  to  say  tiuit  it 
was  in  the  option  of  the  son  whether  he 
would  serve  or  noL  If  tiie  son  does  not 
choose  to  do  that  which  the  father  cove- 
nanted he  should  do,  the  covenant  is  then 
broken,  and  the* father  is  liable."  —  It 
seems,  that  any  change  of  tirade  on  the 
part  of  the  master  dischaz^ges  the  father 
finom  his  obligation  that  tiie  son  shall  con- 
tinue to  servo.  Ellen  v.  Topp,  4  £.  L.  & 
E.  412,  8.  c.  6  Exch.  424. 

(a)  Blunt  V.  Melcher,  2  Mass.  228, 
where  it  was  keldf  that  in  an  indenture  of 
apprenticeship  made  by  tiie  master,  the 
apprentice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  ap- 
prentice, the  covenants  that  "the  ap- 
prentice shall  fiiithftilly  serve  his  master," 
wc.,  are  not  the  covenants  of  the  guar- 
dian. And  Parker,  J.,  in  giving  his 
opinion,  observed:   "The   question  for 


our  determination  is,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  bound  by  the  covenants  in  this 
indenture  for  the  apprentice's  good  con- 
duct. My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  he 
is  not  bound.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
party  to  those  or  any  other  covenants 
contained  in  the  instrument.  The  intent 
of  all  the  parties  in  making  this  inden- 
ture, appeals  from  the  Instrument  itself. 
The  apprentice  binds  himself  with  the 
consent  of  his  guardian.  To  express 
that  consent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  no 
other  intent,  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
the  gpiardian  si^  and  seals  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  objected  to  this,  that  great 
inconveniences  and  mischief^  will  arise 
from  this  construction  of  this  species  of 
indenture.  But  to  guard  against  tiiese, 
the  guardian  may  enter  into  covenants  ex- 
plicitly with  the  master,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  sndi  covenants  will  be  valid  and 
binding  upon  him."  See  also,  Holbrook 
V.  Bullard,  10  Pick.  68.  The  same  rule 
is  supported  by  Ackley  v,  Hoskins,  14 
Johns.  374.  See  farther,  Sackott  o.  John- 
son, S  Bhickf.  61 ;  Chapman  v.  Crane,  20 
Me.  172. 

(6)  Lightly  v.  Clouston,  1  Taunt  112; 
Foster  v.  Stewart,  3  M.  &  Sel.  191.  S:>, 
it  seems,  that  the  seduction  of  a  minor, 
who  is  a  servant  de/actOf  though  not  a 
legal  apprentice,  from  the  service  of  the 
master,  is  actionable.  Peters  v.  Lord,  18 
Conn.  837. 

(c)  Bowes  i;.  Tibbets,  7  Greenl.  457 
Conant  v.  Raymond,  2  Aik.  243 ;  Mun- 
sey  V,  Goodwin,  3  N.  H.  272 ;  James  v. 
Le  Boy,  6  Johns.  274.    In  Ayer  v.  Chase, 
19  Pick.  556,  where  the  plaintiff  put  hii 
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that  if  an  action  be  brought  for  harboring  an  apprentice  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  the  plaintiff  is 
bound  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  a  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, (d)  But  a  defendant  who  did  not  know  the  ap- 
prenticeship when  he  hired  or  received  the  apprentice,  and  who, 
being  informed  thereof,  continued  to  retain  and  harbor  him, 
tiiereby  makes  himself  liable,  (e) 

apprentioe  into  the  flervioe  of  another  per-  upon  his  absoonding,  so  as  to  entitle  the 

son  exercising  the  plaintiff's  trade  for  a  plaintiff  to  his  earnings  on  the  voyage, 

short  time,  on  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  (d)  Peignson  v.  Tucker,  2  Har.  &  G. 

plaintiff,  and  daring  that  penod  the  a^  182.     And    see  Stuart  v.   Stimpson,  1 

prentice  absconded,  and  went  to  sea^  it  Wend.  876 ;  Ck)nant  v,  Raymond,  2  Aik. 

was  held,  that  by  such  transfer  of  the  ap-  243. 

prentice  the  plaintiff's  right  to  his  sendees  (s)  Feigoson  v.  Tucker,  2  Har.  &  Gb 

wm  SMspended,  and  that  it  did  not  renve  188 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTRACTS  FOB  SEBVICE  GENERALLY 

There  is  in  all  such  contracts  a  promise,  implied  if  not 
expressed,  that  the  party  employing  will  pay  for  the  service  ren- 
dered ;  {a)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  party  employed  will 
use  due  care  and  diligence,  and  have  and  exercise  the  skill  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  employment  undertaken,  (b)  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  physicians  and  surgeons  are  liable  for  any 
injury  caused  by  their  want  of  due  skill,  or  of  due  care,  (c) 

If  the  contract  express  that  the  service  shall  be  gratnitouS| 
then  it  is  void  for  want  of  consideration;  (d)  but  there  may 
be  a  valid  agreement  to  delay  payment,  or  to  make  the  pay- 
ment conditional  on  the  happening  of  some  event, — as  when 
the  work  is  finished,  or  when  the  employer  receives  his  pay.  (e) 
If  a  party  agrees  to  do  work,  and  receive  no  pay,  he  can- 
not recover  pay,  (/)  if  he  does  the  work ;  but  if  there  be  a 


(a)  Phillips  V.  Jones,  1  A.  &  E.  833,    that  neither  the  senrioes  on  the  one  hand, 
ante,  p.  46,  note  (j).  nor  the  board  and  lodging  on  the  other. 


(6)  Morris  V.  Redfield,  23  Yt.  295  ;  oonld  be  chaiged  for,  unless  the  jory  were 

Qosixa  V.  Hodson,  24  id.  140  ;  Hall  v.  satisfied  that  tne  parties  came  togetner  on 

Cannon,  4  Barring.  (Del.),  360 ;  Eager  the  terms  that  they  were  to  paj  and  to  be 

V,  Nolan,  6  La.  An.  70.  And  see  Streeter  paid ;  bat  that  if  that  were  not  so,  no  ex 

V,  Horlock,  1  Bing.  34.  postfado  charge  could  be  made  on  either 

(c)  Howard  v.  Grover,  28  Me.  97;  side. 

Bowman  v.  Woods,  1    Greene  (Iowa),  (e)  Robinson  o.  The  New  York  Ins.  Co., 

441.  2  Gaines,  357,  B.  c  1  Johns.  616. 

(d)  In  such  case  the  person  contracting  (/)  In  Jaoobson  v.  Le  Grange,  3  Johns, 
to  do  the  work  is  not  bound  to  commence  199,  where  a  young  roan,  at  the  request 
it.  But  if,  in  the  understanding  of  all  of  his  uncle,  went  to  live  with  him,  and  the 
parties,  the  services  were  originally  ren-  uncle  promised  to  do  by  him  as  his  own 
dered  gratuitously,  they  cannot  afterwards  child  ;  and  he  lived  and  worked  for  him 
l)e  made  a  chaige.  James  v.  O'DriscoU,  above  eleven  years,  and  the  unde  said 
2  Bay,  101.  So  in  Davies  v»  Davies,  9  that  his  nephew  should  be  one  of  his 
G.  &  P.  87,  A  and  his  wife  boarded  and  heirs,  and  spoke  of  advancing  a  sum  of 
lodged  in  the  house  of  B,  the  brother  of  money  to  purchase  a  flEirm  for  him,  as  a 
A,  and  both  A  and  his  wife  assisted  B  in  compensation  for  his  services,  but  died 
carrying  on  his  business.  A  brought  an  without  devising  any  thing  to  the  nephew, 
action  for  the  services,  to  which  B  pleaded  or  making  him  any  compensation  ;  it  was 
a  ftetK>ff  for  board  and  lodging     Htid,  held,  that  an  action  on  an  implied  assnm|>- 
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contract  of  service  which  is  silent  or  indefinite  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation, the  party  who  renders  the  service  under  it  may  re- 
cover pay  under  a  quantium  meruit ;  {g)  and  if  by  the  contract 
the  party  employed  agrees  to  leave  the  compensation  entirely 
to  the  employer,  the  jury  may  give  what  the  employer  ought  to 
give.  (A). 

It  seems  to  be  doubted  in  England  whether  an  arbitrator 
can  recover  for  his  services  without  an  express  promise ;  (f ) 
but  the  doubt  appears  to  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  English  rule, 
that  the  employment  of  a  barrister  at  law  is  wholly  honorary, 
and  gives  bim  no  legal  claim  for  compensation.  We  have  no 
such  recognized  rule  here,  although  the  distinction  between 
barristers  and  attorneys  is  preserved  in  some  States,  and  it 
seems  that  some  difference  has  been  made  as  to  their  lien  on 


sit  wcmid  lie  apiinst  the  execaton,  for 
the  woi^  and  labor  performed  bj  the 
nephew  for  the  testator.  Bat  in  Patterson 
V.  Patterson,  13  Johns.  379,  the  facta  were, 
that  the  plaintiif,  after  he  had  come  of 
age,  lived  with  ana  worked  for  his  father, 
the  defendant,  who  said  he  would  reward 
him  well,  and  provide  for  him  in  his  will : 
Md,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  maintain 
an  action  to  recover  compensation  for  his 
services  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fiiUher. 
See  also,  ante^  p.  47,  note  {k). 

{g)  See  Jewry  v.  Busk,  5  Taunt  302 ; 
Brvant  v.  Flight,  5  M.  &  W.  114. 

\h)  Thus,  in  Brvant  v.  Flight,  S  M.  & 
W.  1 14,  A  agreed  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  B,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  hereby  agree  to  enter  yonr  ser- 
vice as  weekly  manager,  commencing 
next  Monday;  and  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment I  am  to  receive  I  leave  entirely  to 
yon."  A  served  B  in  that  capacity  for 
BIX  weeks.  Held  {Parker  B.,  dissenting), 
that  the  contract  implied  that  A  was  to  be 
paid  something  at  all  events  for  the  ser- 
vices he  performed ;  and  that  the  iury,  in 
an  action  on  a  quantum  merw't,  might  as- 
oertain  what  B,  acting  bona  jfide,  would 
or  ought  to  have  awarded.  So  in  Jewry 
V.  Busk,  5  Taunt  302,  it  is  AeU,  that  a 
request  to  a  tradesman  to  show  the  de- 
fendant's house,  "and  the  defendant 
would  make  him  a  handsome  present," 
is  evidence  of  a  contract  to  pay  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  work  and  labor 
bestowed  in  that  service.  But  in  the 
earlier  case  of  Taylor  v.  Brewer,  1  M.  & 
8eL  290,  where  a  person  performed  work 


for  a  committee,  under  a  roeolution  en* 
tered  into  by  them,  "  that  any  service  to 
be  rendered  by  him  should  be  taken  into 
oonsidemtion,  and  such  remuneration  be 
made  as  should  be  deemed  right,"  it  was 
held,  that  an  action  would  not  lie  to  re- 
cover a  recompense  for  such  work,  the 
resolution  importing  that  the  committee 
were  to  judge  whe£er  any  remuneration 
was  due. 

(t)  Although  the  English  cases  are  not 
Quite  agreed  upon  the  subject,  yet  it  seems 
tno  more  generally  received  opinion  in 
that  country,  that  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator  is  not  of  sucn  a  nature  as  to 
raise  an  implied  promise  to  pay  him  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 
Virany  v.  Wame,  4  Esp.  447  ;  Burronghes 
».  Clarke,  1  Dowl.  P.  C.  48.  But  see 
Swinford  v.  Bum,  1  Gow.  5.  An  expreu 
promise  to  pay  bjr  the  party  will,  however, 
oind  him,  and  give  the  arbitrator  a  right 
of  action.  Hoggins  v.  Gordon,  3  Q.  B. 
466.  In  this  country,  arbitrators  and 
referees  under  a  rule  of  court  have  the 
same  right  to  recover  for  their  services  as 
any  person  for  his  labor.  Hinman  v. 
Hapgood,  1  Denio,  188;  Hassinger  p. 
Diver,  2  Miles,  411.  But  the  action  must 
not  be  against  both  parties  to  the  suit 
jointly,  but  only  against  the  party  pro- 
ducing the  claim  or  demand,  butman  o. 
Abbot,  2  Greenl.  361.  If  there  were  sev- 
eral arbitrators,  each  may  maintain  a 
separate  action  for  his  own  services. 
Hinman  v,  Hapgood,  1  Denio,  188.  Bll^ 
man  v.  Abbot,  2  GrMnl.  361. 
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the  papers  or  the  judgment  for  fees,  {j)  In  general,  howeTer, 
all  lawyers  have  in  this  country  the  same  legal  claim  for  com- 
pensation that  attorneys  have  in  England,  {k)  So  in  England 
a  physician  (or  one  licensed  by  the  college  of  physicians),  has 
no  remedy  at  law  for  his  services ;  (/)  but  a  ^  medical  practi- 
tioner,"  whose  legal  appellation  is  usually  ^  apothecary,"  has ; 
but  we  have  no  such  distinction  here,  (m) 

Where  there  is  a  special  agreement  for  the  performance  of 
work,  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  a  qtuifUum  meruit  while 
the  contract  remains  open  and  executory.  (») 


r  1*1  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  117^ 


Wilson  V,  Burr,  25  Wend.  386; 
Stevens  v,  Adams,  23  id.  57  ;  Newman  v, 
Washington,  Mart.  &  T.  79.  And  see 
Van  Atta  v.  McRinnejr,  1  Harrison,  235. 
An  attorney  has,  in  some  States,  a  lien 
npon  his  client's  papers  left  with  him,  for 
any.  general  balance  due  him.  Dennett 
V.  Cutts,  11  N.  H.  1«3;  Walker  v.  Sar- 
geant,  14  Vt.  247 ;  Aliter  in  lihnsylyar 
sia.  Walton  v,  Dickerson,  7  Penn.  St. 
876.  So  by  statate  in  many  States  he 
has  a  lien  npon  a  judgment  actoally  re- 
covered in  favor  of  his  client,  for  his  fees 
and  disbumements.  Doncklee  v.  Locke, 
13  Mass.  525 ;  Potter  i;.  Mayo,  3  Greenl. 
84;  Gammon  v.  Chandler,  30  Me.  152; 
Ocean  Ins.  Co.  v.  Rider,  22  Pick.  210; 
Hobson  V.  Watson,  34  Me.  20.  And 
even  without  statute  provisions.  Sexton 
V.  Pike,  8  Eng.  (Ark.),  193.  A  counsel, 
who,  with  his  client's  consent,  withdraws 
fix)m  a  case  after  having  tendered  benefi- 
cial services,  does  not  thereby  lose  his 
right  to  compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered, unless  at  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal he  waives  or  abandons  his  daim 
to  compensation.  Coopwood  v.  Wallace, 
12  Ala.  790. 

(l)  Chorley  r.  Bolcot,  4  T.  B.  817 ; 
lapscombe  v.  Holmes,  2  Camp.  441  ; 
Poucher  v.  Norman,  3  B.  &  C.  745. 
Neither  could  a  physician,  who  prepared 
or  dispensed  his  own  medicines,  recover 
for  them,  although  th^  were  furnished 
to  his  own  patients.  Ati,  J.,  in  Allison 
V.  Haydon,  1  Mo.  &  P.  591,  s.  o.  4  Bing. 
619. 

(m)  In  some  States  physicians  may  re- 
cover for  their  services,  although  they 
were  never  licensed  as  physicians.  See 
Towle  V.  Marrett,  3  Greenl.  22;  Hewitt 
V.  Wilcox,  1  Met  154 ;  Bailey  v,  Moeg, 
4  Denio,  60;  Warren  v.  Saxby,  12  Vl 


146.  In  other  States  there  either  now 
exist,  or  have  existed,  statutes  providing, 
that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law  to  recover  their  fees,  unless 
they  have  been  duly  licensed  by  some 
medical  society,  or  graduated  a  doctor  in 
some  medical  school.  See  Hewitt  v. 
Charier,  16  Pick.  353;  Spanlding  v.  Al- 
ford,  1  id.  33 ;  Smith  v.  Tncy,  2  Hall, 
465 ;  Berry  v.  Scott,  2  Har.  &  G.  92.  In 
some  States  it  has  bee|  held,  that  although 
such  restrictive  statutes  have  been  re- 
pealed, a  physician  cannot  recover  for 
services  performed  before  such  repeat 
Warren  v.  Saxbj,  12  Vt.  146 ;  Nichols 
V.  Poulson,  6  Ohio,  305 ;  Bailey  v.  Mogg, 
4  Denio,  60 ;  qpntra,  Hewitt  v,  Wilcox,  1 
Met.  154.  A  physician  undertakes  to  em- 
ploy usual  skill,  but  not  to  cure.  Gal- 
laher  v,  Thompson,  Wright,  466.  He 
may,  however,  make  a  conditional  con- 
tract, that  if  he  does  not  cure  he  shall  not 
be  paid ;  such  a  contract  is  valid ;  and  in 
such  case  he  cannot  recover  for  his  ser- 
vices or  his  medicines,  unless  he  shows  a 
performance  of  the  condition  on  his  part. 
Smith  V,  Hyde,  19  Vt.  54.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  constitute 
such  a  conditional  contract,  that  a  specific 
price  should  be  agreed  npon.  In  case  of 
a  cure  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
compensation.  Mock  v,  Kelly,  3  Ala. 
887. 

(n)  Clark  v.  Smith,  14  Johns.  826; 
Bees  17.  Lines,  8  C.  &  P.  126 ;  which  was 
an  action  of  assumpsit.  The  first  count 
of  the  declaration  was  on  a  special  agree- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  to  build  a  house  for 
the  defendant,  at  an  agreed  price,  and 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  bestowed 
work  upon  the  house,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant abandoned  the  contract,  and 
hindered  the  plaintiff  from  completing  it ; 
2d  count,  for  goods  sold.    Pleas,  non-aa- 
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It  often  happens,  where  there  is  a  contract  for  a  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  for  a  definite  sum,  as  for  a  house  to  be  built 
or  repaired)  that  extra  work  is  done  by  the  party  employed; 
and  there  are  numerous  and  conflicting  cases  as  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  in  these  cases.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  doubted  whether  any  claim  existed  for  such 
extra  work,  unless  a  new  contaract  could  be  shown ,  and  such  is 
the  provision  of  the  French  law.  (o)  But  from  the  authorities 
generally,  and  the  reason  of  the  case,  we  think  the  following 
principles  may  be  deduced.  The  party  cannot  recover  for  extra 
work,  or  even  for  better  materials  used,  if  he  had  not  the  au- 
thority of  the  other  party  therefor,  (p)  But  the  authority  will 
be  implied  if  the  employing  party  saw  or  knew  of  the  work  or 
materials  in  time  to  object  and  stop  the  work,  without  injury  to 
himself,  and  not  under  circumstances  to  justify  his  belief  that 
no  charge  was  intended, — and  did  not  object,  but  received  and 
held  the  benefit  of  the  same,  {q)     And  if  he  received  firom  the 


nimpsit,  and  that  the  defendant  did  not 
abandon  the  contract,  or  prerent  the  plain- 
tiff from  completine  the  honae.  The  pai^ 
ticalara  of  demand  were  for  work  and 
materiala  nnder  the  asireement  Held, 
that  if  the  defendant  had  not  hindered  the 
plaintiff  from  completing  the  honae,  the 
plaintiff  conld  not  recover  anj  thiAj^,  ex- 
cept for  extra  work,  which  was  not  m  the 
contract,  and  that  the  ftct  that  the  defend- 
ant, when  asked  for  money,  had  eaid  that 
he  woold  never  pay  a  farthing,  waa  no 
proof  that  the  contract  had  wien  aban- 
doned, as  the  defendant  waa  not  than 
liable  to  pay  any  thing,  the  work  not 
bdng  completed. — So  where  A  engaged 
to  cottvey  away  certain  rubbish  for  fi  at  a 
specified  sum,  under  a  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation by  B  as  to  the  quantity  of  rubbish 
which  was  to  be  so  conveyed.  Hdd,  that 
In  an  action  for  the  work  actually  done,  A 
could  recover  only  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  special  contract,  although  when  he 
discovered  the  fraud  he  mi^t  have  repu- 
diated the  contract,  and  sued  B  for  deceit. 
8elway  v,  Pogg,  5  M.  &  W.  83.  If  the 
whole*of  such  special  contract  is  executed 
on  the  plaintiffs  part,  and  the  tune  of 
payment  has  eUpsed,  general  assumpsit 
may  be  maintained ;  and  the  measure  of 
I  will  be  the  rate  of  compensation 
the  special  contract     Bank  of 


Columbia  v.  Patterson,  7  Cranch,  299; 
Perkins  v.  Hart,  II  Wheat,  237;  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  v.  Kni^ip,  9  Pet. 
541 ;  Baker  v.  Corey,  19  Pick.  496. 

(o)  Code  Civile,  b.  8,  tit.  8,  art.  1793. 

(p)  Hort  V,  Norton,  1,  McCord,  22; 
WUmot  V.  Smith,  3  C.  &  P.  453,  where 
it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Tenterden,  that  if  A 
agrees  to  make  an  article  of  certain  mate- 
rials for  a  stipulated  price,  but  puts  in 
materials  of  a  better  kind,  he  is  not  at 
liberty  on  that  account  to  charge  more 
than  the  stipulated  price,  no^  can  he  re- 
ouire  the  article  to  oe  returned,  because 
toe  buyer  will  not  pay  an  increased  price 
on  account  of  the  oetter  materials.  Por 
labor  and  service  voluntarily  done  by  one 
for  another,  without  his  privitv  or  consent, 
however  meritorious  or  benencial  it  may 
be  to  him,  as  in  saving  his  property  from 
destruction  by  fire,  itself  affords  no  ground 
for  aa  action.  Bartholomew  v,  Jackson, 
20  Johns.  28. 

(q)  In  Lovelock  v.  King,  1  Mood.  &  B. 
€0,  a  very  important  and  wholesome  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  upon  the  subject  of 
extra  work,  where  there  is  a  specific  con- 
tract for  certain  work  at  a  nxed  price. 
The  action  was  assumpsit  on  a  Carpentaria 
bill  for  alteratiops  in  a  house  of  the  de- 
fendant Lord  Tenterden,  in  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  obaerved:  "That  the  am. 
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person  employed  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  exira  work, 
and  then  ordered  it,  the  party  employed  might  be  bound  by 
that  estimate.  And  if  the  changes  were  such  that  the  employer 
need  not  infer  that  they  involved  any  additional  expense,  and  he 
was  not  so  informed,  an  express  assent  to  them  does  not  imply 
a  promise  to  pay  for  them,  because  it  is  fair  to  suppose  thai 
he  believed  they  were  done  under  the  contract,  and  assented  to 
only  on  those  terms.  If  the  changes  necessarily  imply  an  in* 
creased  price,  and  he  expressly  authorizes,  or  silently,  but  with 
fall  knowledge,  assents  to  them,  he  is  then  bound  to  pay  foe 
them*  The  question  may  then  arise,  whether  he  is  to  pay  for 
them  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  charging  for  such  work, 
with  no  reference  to  the  contract,  or  whether  he  must  pay  only 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  contract.  Some  cases  hold  the 
former ;  but  we  think  the  better  practice  and  the  better  reason 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  (r) 


fllthongh  rerj  common  in  its  drcnm- 
BtanoeB,  involved  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple, and  required  their  very  serious  con- 
sideration. In  this  caM  as  m  most  others 
of  the  kind,  the  work  was  ori&inalljr  un- 
dertaken on  a  contract  for  a  fixed  sum. 
A  person  intending  to  make  alterations  of 
this  nature  genenuljr  consults  the  person 
whom  he  intends^  employ,  and  ascertains 
from  him  the  expense  of  the  undertaking ; 
and  it  will  very  rrequently  depend  on  this 
estimate  whether  he  proceeds  or  not.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  hardship  upon  him  if 
he  is  to  lose  the  protection  of  this  estimate 
unless  he  fully  understands  that  such  con- 
sequences wiU  follow,  and  assents  to  them. 
In  many  cases  ho  will  be  completely  igno- 
rant whether  the  particular  alterations 
suggested  will  produce  any  increase  of 
labor  and  expenditure;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  mere  fact  of  assenting  to 
them  ought  to  deprive  him  of  the  protec- 
tion of  this  contract.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  alterations  will  be  such 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  awaie  that  they 
must  increase  the  expense,  and  cannot 
therefore  suppose  that  tney  are  to  be  done 
for  the  contract  price.  But  where  the  de- 
partures from  the  original  scheme  are  not 
of  that  character,  I  mink  the  jury  would 
do  wisely  in  considering  that  a  party  does 
not  abandon  the  security  of  his  contracts 
by  consenting  that  such  alterations  shall 
be  made,  unless  he  is  also  informed,  at  the 


time  of  the  consent,  that  the  eflfect  of  the 
alteration  will  be  to  increase  the  expense 
of  the  work." 

(r)  In  McCormick  v.  Connoly,  2  Bay, 
401,  it  was  said,  that  where  a  extract  is 
made  for  any  building,  of  whatever  size  or 
dimensions,  it  becomes  a  law  to  both  par- 
ties, and  they  are  both  bound  by  it  and 
whatever  additions  or  alterations  are  made 
in  such  building,  they  form  a  new  con- 
tract, either  express  or  implied,  and  must 
be  paid  for  agreeably  to  such  new  con- 
tract. See  Wright  r.  Wright,  1  Litt  179. 
In  Dubois  v.  Del.  &  Hud.  Canal  Co.  IS 
Wend.  S34,  a  party  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  section  of  a 
canal,  by  w:hich  he  was  to  receive  a  given 
price  per  cubic  yard  for  ordinary  excava- 
tion, and  an  increased  sum  per  cubic  yard 
for  excavation  of  rock,  but  no  compensa- 
tion was  provided  for  the  excavation  of 
hard  pan.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance was  excavated,  a  fair  remuneration 
for  which  exceeded  the  highest  price  spec- 
ified in  the  contract  for  any  species  of 
work,  and  the  parties,  whilst  the  section 
was  constructing,  treated  the  excavation 
of  hard  pan  as  not  embraced  in  the  con- 
tract, and  after  its  completion  it  was  con- 
ceded by  him  for  whom  the  work  ¥ras 
done  that  the  contractor  was  entitled  to 
compensation  for  such  work,  beyond  the 
price  fixed  for  ordinary  excavation;  Jt 
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If  A  agrees  to  make  Bomething  for  B,  to  meet  the  approval 
of  B,  or  with  any  similar  language,  B  may  reject  it  for  any 
objection  which  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  .is  not  merely 
capricioiis.  (s) 


was  hdd,  that  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  recover  for  snch  work  upon  a  quantum 
meruit,  whatever  he  could  show  the  work 
was  worth.  In  Tebbetts  v.  Haskins,  16 
Me.  288,  where  a  contract  in  writing 
had  been  made  between  two  persons, 
wherein  one  agreed  to  build  a  house,  and 
the  other  to  pay  a  certain  sum  therefor, 
and  which  had  afterwards  been  abandoned 
bj  them,  and  a  house  had  been  built  by 
one  party  to  the  written  contract  for  the 
other  party  and  two  others ;  it  was  heldf 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  an  ex- 
press contract,  but  that  one  might  be  im- 
plied ;  and  that  the  price  for  building  the 
nonse  was  not  to  be  ascertained  from  that 
fixed  in  the  written  contract.  In  De 
Boom  V.  Priestly,  I  Cal.  206,  which  was 
an  action  on  a  quantum  meruit,  the  court 
Ud^  that  where  there  has  been  a  special 


contract  which  is  afterwards  deviated  from, 
the  party  cannot  sue  thereon,  but  most 
bring  his  action  on  an  implied  contract, 
and  at  the  trial  the  damages  must  be 
graduated  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract  so  far  as  the  work  can 
be  traced  under  it.  And  in  Farmer  v. 
-Francis,  12  Ired.  L.  282,  it  is  held,  that  a 
party  working  after  the  time  limited  for 
the  performance  of  a  contract,  is  confined 
in  his  action  to  the  rate  of  compensation 
fixed  by  the  contract.  The  same  doctrine 
is  hM,  in  Jones  v,  Woodbory,  11  B. 
Mon.  167.  See  also,  Clarke  v.  Mayor,  4 
Comst  338;  Jones  v.  Judd,  4  Cfomst 
412;  Snow  v.  Ware,  13  Met  42;  White 
V.  Oliver,  36  Me.  92. 

{$)  Andrews  v.  Belfield,  8  C.  B.  («.  s.) 
779. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MABBIA6E. . 

Wb  have  now  to  consider,  first,  contracts  to  marry;  then 
contracts  in  relation  to  a  future  marriage;  then  contracts  in 
restraint  of  marriage ;  and,  lastly,  the  contract  of  marriage. 


SECTION   I. 

CONTaACTS   10   MABUY* 

Contracts  to  marry  at  a  future  time  were  once  regarded  by 
the  English  courts  with  disfavor.  They  "should  be  looked 
upon,"  says  Lord  Hardwicke^  "  with  a  jealous  eye ; "  and  Lord 
Mansfield  quoted  this  remark  with  approbation,  (a)  But  it  is 
now  perfectly  well  settled,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country 
and  indeed  has  been  for  a  considerable  time,  that  these  ^con- 
tracts are  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  any;  and  that,  in 
actions  upon  them,  damages  may  be  recovered,  not  only  for 
pecuniary  loss,  but  for  suffering  and  injury  to  condition  and 
prospects,  (b)  The  reason  is  obvious ;  marriages  can  seldom  be 
celebrated  simultaneously  with  betrothment,  or  engagement ;  a 
(pertain  time  must  intervene ;  and  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
leave  parties  who  suffer  by  a  breach  of  a  contract  of  such  ex- 
treme importance  wholly  remediless. 

(a)    Holcroft    v.    Diddnson,    Carter,  dear  of  any  direct  firaad."    This  partica- 

233 ;    Key  i^.  Bradshaw,  2  Vem.   102 ;  lar  phrase  \s  not  found  in  Lora  ffard- 

WoodhDuso  V.  Shepley,  2  Atk.  539  ;  Lowe  wiche*9  dedsion  as  reported,  but  the  opio 

V,  Peers,  4  Burr.  2230.    In  this  last  case  ion  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says. 
Lord  Mansfield  says:    "All  these  con-        (6)  Boynton  v.  Kellogg,  3  Mass.  189; 

tracts  should  be  looked  upon  (as  Lord  Paul  v,  Frazier,  id.  71;  Wightman  v. 

JIardwickewid  in  Woodhouse  v,  Shepley)  Coates,  15  id.  1 ;  Moigan  v,  Yaiboroiighf 

with  a  jealmu  ey«;  eyen  supposing  them  5  La.  An.  317.  • 
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The  promises  most  be  reciprocal ;  (c)  but  they  need  not  be 
made  at  the  same  time ;  for  if  an  offer  be  made,  thongh  retract- 
able mitil  acceptance,  yet  if  not  retracted,  it  remains  open  for 
acceptance  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  when  accepted  the  con- 
tract is  complete. 

An  apparent  exception  as  to  this  necessity  of  reciprocity  is 
taken  where  the  promise  to  manry  is  made  by  deed.  There,  as 
the  seal  implies  consideration,  no  other  is  strictly  necessary ; 
but  the  covenantee  must  be  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  receive 
the  covenantor  in  marriage.  The  plaintiiF  need  not  aver  or 
prove  a  promise  on  his  or  her  part ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  a 
woman,  she  need  not  aver  or  prove  an  offer  by  her ;  ^  it  is  well 
enough  without  saying  obtuHt  se  at  all,  because  she  was  semper 
parata.  The  man  is  ducere  uxorem!^  (rf)  **  The  modesty  of  the 
sex  is  considered  by  the  common  law,"  says  Lord  Coke.  ^  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  lady  shotdd  say  to  a  gentleman, 
*  I  am  ready  to  marry  you,  pray  marry  me.' "  {e) 

A  woman  is  doubtless  bound  by  such  a  covenant  as  well  as 
a  man ;  yet  it  would  be  regarded  with  more  suspicion ;  and  if 
such  an  obligation  were  obtained  by  a  man  who  gave  no  cor- 
responding promise  on  his  part,  and  it  were  obvious  that  he 
intended  to  bind  her  but  leave  himself  at  liberty,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  set  aside  in  equity.  Where  the  promise  is  mutual,  it 
was  long  since  settled  that  an  action  for  a  breach  of  the  con* 
tract  may  be  maintained  against  the  woman.  (/) 

This  action  cannot  be  maintained  against  an  infant ;  and 
some  question  has  been  made  whether  an  infant  can  maintain 
this  action ;  because  the  promise  of  the  infant  being  void  or 
voidable,  the  contract  is  not  mutual,  and  is  without  considera- 
tion. But  in  many  cases  an  infant  may  bring  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract  against  the  adult,  where  the  adult  could  not« 
Bue  the  in£smt  for  a  breach  on  his  or  her  part    It  seems  to 

(e)  Hebden  v.  Ratter,  1   Sid.  180,  1  and  In  Wetmore  v.  Wells,  I  Ohio  St.  26 

LeV.  147 ;  Hanison  v.  Cage,  Garth.  467  ;  it  is  decided,  that  where  the  defendant's 

Stretch  v,  Bn-ker,  1  Bol.  Abr.  22,  pi.  20.  nromise  is  proved,  the  female  maj  prove 

(d)  Holcroft  V,  Dickenson,  1  Freem.  ner  own  acts  and  dedarations  in  order  to 
347.  show  her  assent.    See  ahio,  Moigan  v. 

(e)  Seymoor  v,  Oartside,  2  Dow.  &  B.    Yarborongh,  5  La.  An.  817. 

S7.    See  Wells  o.  Padgett,  8  Barb.  823.        (/)  Harrison  r.  Gage,  1   Ld.  Baym. 
In  .Morits  v,  Melhoxn,  18  Pemi.  St.  881,    386,  8.  o.  1  Salk.  24. 
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be  distinctly  settled,  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  a  contraci;  to 
marry^te") 

The  very  words,  or  time,  or  manner  of  the  promise  need  not 
be  proved ;  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  this  inference  is  sometimes  made  too  easily,  and  that 
juries,  or  perhaps  courts,  justify  the  reproach,  that  feeble  evi- 
dence is  sometimes  held  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  promise. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  engagements  are  often, 
if  not  usually  made  without  witnesses,  and  are  not  often  re- 
duced to  writing.  A  requirement  of  precise  and  direct  testi- 
mony would  facilitate  fraud,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
class  of  contracts,  and  fraud  that  might  work  extreme  mis- 
chief. It  has  therefore  been  wisely  decided  th^it  the  contract 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  from  the 
circumstances  which  usually  attend  an  engagement  to  marry ; 
as  visiting,  the  understanding  of  friends  and  relations,  prepara- 
tions for  marriage,  and  the  reception  of  the  party  by  the  fronily 
as  a  suitor. 

Where  the  promise  by  the  defendant  was  proved,  the  de- 
meanor of  the  plaintiff,  being  that  of  a  betrothed  woman,  was 
held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  her  promise.  (A)     And  consent 


ig)  Holt  V.  Ward,  Stra.  987 ;  Willard  v. 
Stone,  7  Cowen,  22;  Hant  v,  Peake,  5 
Cowen,  475;  Pool  v.  Pratt,  1  D.  Chip. 
(Vt),  252. 

{k}  In  the  case  of  Hntton  v.  Mansell,  3 
Salk.  16,  tried  before  Hoit,  C.  J.,  the 
promise  of  the  man  was  proved,  but  no 
actual  promise  on  the  woman's  side,  jet 
ho  held,  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  woman  likewise  prom- 
ised, because  she  carried  herself  as  one 
consenting,  and  approving  the  promise  of 
the  man.  This  question  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Wightman  v.  Coates, 
15  Mass.  1.  That  was  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit on  a  promise  to  marry  the  plain- 
tiff, and  a  breach  thereof  by  refusal,  and 
having  married  another  woman.  At  the 
trial,  the  evidence  of  a  promise  resulted 
from  sundry  letters  wTitten  to  the  plaintiff 
by  the  defendant,  and  from  his  attentions 
to  her  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  was  objected  by  the  defendant,  that 
there  being  no  direct  evidence  of  an  ex- 
press promise,  the  action  could  not  bo 
maintained     But  this  objection  was  ove*"- 


ruled  by  the  judge ;  and  the  jury  were  in- 
structed, that  if,  from  tlie  letters  of  the  de- 
fendant read  in  evidence,  and  the  course 
of  his  conduct  towards  the  plaintiff,  they 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  engagement  between  the 
parties  to  marry  each  other,  they  might 
nnd  for  the  plaintiff.  To  this  ruling  and 
instruction  the  defendant  excepted,  and 
the  case  having  been  carried  up,  Parker, 
C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said  :  "  As  to  the  technical  ground  upon 
which  the  objection  to  the  verdict  now 
rests,  we  entertain  no  doubts.  The  ex- 
ception taken  is,  that  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  of  an  express  promise  of  mar^ 
riage  made  by  the  defendant.  The  objeo- 
tion  implies  that  there  was  indirect  evi- 
dence from  which  such  a  promise  may 
have  been  inferred;  and  the  jury  were 
instructed,  that  if,  from  the  lettcra  ^vritten 
by  the  defendant,  as  well  as  his  conduct, 
they  believed  that  a  mutual  engagement 
suteisted  between  the  parties,  they  ought 
to  find  for  the  plaintiff.  They  naade  tho 
inference,  and  without  doubt  it*  was  justly 
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of  parents  in  the  presence  of  a  daughter,  with  the  absence  of 
objection  on  her  part,  is  held  to  imply  her  consent ;  (t)  never- 
theless, language  used  to  third  parties,  amounting  to  an  ex- 
pression of  intention  to  marry  the  plaintiff,  but  not  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  the  plaintiff,  does  not  in  geheral  prove  a  prom- 
ise to  marry,  (j)  But  statements  made  to  a  father,  who  had  a 
right  to  make  such  inquiries,  and  to  receive  a  true  answer, 
especially  where  corroborated  by  visits  and  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  are  not  only  sufficient  evidence  of  a  promise,  but 
although  the  statement  of  the  defendant  is  of  a  promise  to 
marry  the  plaintiff  in  six  months,  and  the  count  is  upon  a 
promise  to  marry  generally,  or  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  jury 
may  infer  from  the  statement  a  general  promise  to  marry,  (k) 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  promise  should  be  in  writing, 
under  the  clause  in  the  4th  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
which  provides  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to 
charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consider- 
ation of  marriage ;  but  the  courts  of  England,  after  once  so 
deciding,  (Z)  have  since  taken  a  distinction,  which  is  certainly 
a  very  nice  one,  between  promises  to  marry^  and  promises  in 
consideration  of  marriage,  (m)     This  clause  is  not  generally 

dnwn.     Is  it   then    necessary  that  an  gnago  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  equipollent  to 

express  promise  in  direct  terms  should  be  a  promise.     There  must  be  a  promise, 

proved  ?    A  necessity  for  this  would  im-  and  the  promise  must  be  mutual  nnd  bind- 

ply  a  state  of  public  manners  by  no  means  ing  on  bioth  parties ;  for  the  law  attaches 

flcsirable.    That  young  persons  of  differ-  on  the  promise  and  not  on  the  intention, 

ent  sexes,  instead  of  having  their  mutual  But  still,  courtship  is  a  most  material  cir- 

engagcments  inferred  from  a  course  of  de-  cum  stance,  when  wc  have   to    consider 

voted  attention,  and  apparently  exclusive  whether  there  was  a  promise.    When  we 

attachment,  which  is   now  the  common  consider   how  natural   it   is   that   lovers 

evidence,  should  be  obliged,  before  they  should  marry,  and  that  marriage  is  usu- 

consider  themselves  bound,   to  call  wit-  ally  the  result  of  courtship,  and  that  in 

nesscs,  or  execute  instruments  under  hand  these  cases  mutual  promises  are  so  com- 

and  seal,  would   bo  destructive  of  that  mon,  although  courtship,  or  intention,  will 

chaste  and   modest  intercourse  which  is  not  supply  the  place  of  a  promise,  yet 

the  pride  of  our  countrv ;  and  a  boldness  they  come'  so  near,  that  if  these  are  once 

of  manners  would  probably  succeed,  by  made  out,  we  get  on  a  good  way  towards 

no  moans  friendly  to  the  character  of  the  our  journey's  end."     See  also,  SonthaztL 

sex,  or  the  interests  of  society.    A  mutual  v.  Rcxfoni,  6  Cowen,  2.54;  Weaver  r.Ba- 

engagement  must   be  proved  to  support  chert,  2  Penn.  St.  80. 

this  action  ;  but  it  may  oe  proved  by  those  \a)  Daniel  v.  Bowles,  2  C.  &  P.  553. 

circumstances  which  nsuallv  accompany  \j)  Cole  v.  Cottingham,  S  C.  &  P.  75. 

such  a   connection."      In    lionyman    v.  (it)  Potter  v.  Del)oos,  1  Stark.  82. 

Campbell,  2    Dow  &  C.  282,  the   Loi-d  (/)  Phil  pot  r.  Wallet,  3  Lev.  65. 

Chancellor  said  :   ''I  deny  that  courtship,  (»»)  Cork  v.  Baker,  I  Stra.  34;    IIan» 

or  an  intention  to  marry,  however  plainly  son  v.  Cage,  I  Ld.  Raym.  387. 
made  oat.  can  constitute,  or.  in  tne  Ian- 
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contained  in  the  statutes  of  frauds  of  our  States;  >ut  it  has 
be<Mi  held  in  this  country,  that  a  promise  to  marry  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  is  within  that  clause  of  the  statute  which  requires 
that  a  promise  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  shall  be  in  writing,  (n) 

A  contract  to  marry,  without  specification  of  time,  is,  as  we 
tiave  seen,  a  contract  to  marry  within  a  reasonable  time ;  each 
party  having  a  right  to  reasonable  delay,  but  not  to  indefinite 
postponement ;  nor  to  delay  without  reason  or  beyond  reason. 
If  both  parties  delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  unreason- 
ably, it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  abandoned  by  mutual 
consent,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  negative  this  inference. 

These  contracts,  like  most  others,  may  be  on  condition ;  and 
if  the  condition  be  legal  and  reasonable,  the  liability  of  the 
parties  under  it  attaches  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  satisfied,  (o) 
But  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  condition  shall  be  such  as 
to  be  void,  leaving  the  contract  valid ;  as  if  it  be  frivolous  or 
impossible,  and  evidently  introduced  by  one  party  in  fraud  of 
the  other.  And  it  may  also  happen  that  the  condition  shall 
make  the  contract  void.  Thus  contracts  to  marry  at  the  death 
of  parents  or  relations  from  whom  money  is  expected,  and  who 
are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  contract,  are  regarded  with  great 
dislike  by  courts,  and  would  probably  be  declared  void,  unless 
the  circumstances  cleared  them  from  suspicion,  (p)  And  if  the 
condition  were  entirely  uncertain,  or  very  remote,  the  contract 
might  be  regarded  as  made  in  restraint  of  marriage,  as  it 
might  prevent  either  party  from  marrying  for  a  very  long,  or 
for  an  indefinite  period;  and  it  would  be  held  void  on  that 
ground,  (q) 

If  the  promise  is  to  marry  on  request,  a  request  should  be 


In): 
\o)i 


I  Derby  v.  Phelps,  2  N.  H.  515.  {q)  Hartley  v.  Rice,  10  East,  22.    This 

,  j  Cole  v.  Cottincham,  8  C.  &  P.  75  ;  was  an  action  on  a  wager  that  the  plaintiff 

Ji  chinsont;.  Baker,  Peake,  Ad.  Cas.  103.  would  not  be  married  in  six  years.    It 

{p)  Woodboase  v.  Shepley,  2  Atk.  539 ;  was  endeavored  to  distinguish  tliis  from 

D^nry  v.  Hookc,  1  Vern.  412,  was  a  bill  for  other  contracts  in  restraint  of  marriage, 

relief  firom  a  marriage  brokage  bond.  The  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  for  life,  but 

maqriage  had  been  brought  about  without  for  a  time  certain ;  it  was  A«W,  however, 

the  consent  of  the  woman's  parents.    The  that  a  restraint  for  a  time  certain  &lls 

Chancellor  "  for  that  reason  alone  do-  within  the  same  policy  of  the  law,  and 

creed  the  bond  to  be  delivered  up,  term-  makes  the  contract  void. 
*  tug  it  a  sort  of  kidnapping." 
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alleged  and  proved ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  defend- 
ant is  incapacitated  from  marrying  by  his  or  her  own  act.  (r) 

The  defences  which  may  be  orged  against  an  action  to  en- 
force a  promise  to  many  are  very  numerous.  Consanguinity 
within  the  Levitical  degrees  in  England,  (s)  and  in  this  coun- 
try, those  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  statutes 
of  the  several  States.  So,  the  bad  character  of  the  plaintiff,  or 
his  or  her  lascivious  conduct  The  cases  generally  exhibit  this 
defence  where  the  woman  is  plaintiff;  but  it  ought  with  equal 
justice,  and  on  moral  as  well  as  on  public  grounds,  to  be  per-^ 
mitted  to  the  woman  when  she  is  defendant ;  it  was  so  held  in 
the  case  of  Baddeley  v.  Mordock,  (t)  and  undoubtedly  would 
be  so  held  in  this  country.  If  the  defence  be  general  bad  char- 
acter, evidence  of  reputation  is  receivable ;  for,  says  Lord  Kenr 
fon^  ^character  is  the  only  point  in  issue;  public  opinion, 
founded  on  the  conduct  of  the  party,  is  a  fair  subject  of  in- 
quiry." («) 

If  the  defence  rest  on  specific  allegations  of  misconduct, 
these  must  be  strictly  proved ;  (v)  and  if  the  defendant  knew 
the  general  bad  character,  or  the  specific  misconduct,  before 

(r)  Short  r.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358 ;  Caines  taken  for  granted  bjr  court  and  counsel  m 

o.  Smidi,  15  M.  &  W.  189 ;  Harrison  v.  Daniel  t;.  Bowles,  2  C.  &  P.  553. 
Cage,  1  Ld.  Raym.  386 ;  Mill  ward  v.  Lit-        {t)  Holt,   151.     In    this   case   it  was 

tlewood,  1  £.  L.  &  E.  408,  s.  o.  5  Exch.  proved  that  charges  had  been  made  against 

775.  the  moral  character  of  the  plaintiff,  whiclL 

(s)  In  Harrison  v.  Cage,  1  Ld.  Raym.  he  did  not  clear  away,  and  the  defendant 
887,  it  is  said,  that  consanguinity  within  thereon  refused  to  marry  him.  GibbSf  C. 
the  Leritical  degrees  may  be  pleaded  in  J.,  said :  "  Having  promised  the  plaintiff 
bar  or  given  in  evidence  under  non-as-  marriage,  she  must  absolve  herself  upon 
sumpsit.  It  has  been  sometimes  intimated  some  legal  grounds.  If  a  woman  improv- 
that  previous  marriage  would  be  a  defence,  idcntly  promise  to  marry  a  man,  who 
This  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the  turns  out  upon  inquiry  to  be  of  bad  char 
promised  marriage  would  in  that  case  be  acter,  she  is  not  bound  to  perform  her 
unlawful,  as  in  the  case  of  consanguinity,  promise.  But  she  must  show  that  the- 
But  I  take  the  true  rule  to  be,  that  if  the  plaintiff  is.a  man  of  bad  character.  The: 
marriage  would  be  unlawful,  and  this  un-  accusation  is  not  enough.  The  &ct» 
lawfulness  was  known  to  the  plaintiff  when  charged  wero  capable  of  proof.  The  ex- 
making  the  contract,  then  the  plaintiff  can  istenoe  of  the  rumor  is  not  sufficient  ta 
Kcistajn  no  action  for  the  breach  of  it.  discharge  her  from  her  promise.  Without 
Now  consanguinity  within  the  prescribed  proof  that  the  charges  were  founded  she  is 
degrees  may  be  presumed  to  be  known  to  not  absolved  from  her  contract.  But  it 
both  parties.  Not  so  with  previous  mar-  affects  the  damages."  The  juiy  accord- 
riage.  And  certainly  a  married  man  who  ingly  returned  a  verdict  for  me  plaintiff, 
promised  to  marry  a  single  woman,  who  damages  one  shilling. 
did  not  know  his  marriage,  is  liable  to  an  (u)  Foulkes  v.  Sellway,  3  Esp.  236. 
action  for  the  breach  of  his  promise,  for  it  See  also,  Morgan  t;.  Yarborough,  5  Lau 
WM  his  own  fault  that  he  promised  what  An.  416. 
he  could  not  perform.    Tms  seems  to  be        {v)  Baddeley  v.  Mortlock,  Holt,  161. 
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making  the  promise,  they  constitute  no  defence,  (w)  False  and 
injurious  language  used  by  plaintiff  concerning  defendant  is  a 
good  defence,  {x)  So  bad  health,  if  such  as  to  incapacitate 
from  marriage,  or  render  it  unsafe  or  improper,  (jy)  But  a  plea 
of  the  bad  health  of  the  defendant,  taking  place  subsequently 


(it)  Irving  ».  Giieenwood,  I  C.  &  P.  350. 
ThiB  was  an  action  of  aBsompsit  on  a 
promise  of  marrioce.  The  promise  and 
tho  breach  were  clearly  made  oat  But 
the  defendant,  to  bar  the  action,  gave  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  eventually  broke 
off  the  match,  bccanse  he  found  that  the 
plaintiff  was  with  child  by  another  man. 
It  was  admitted,  that,  after  the  promise, 
tho  plaintiff  had  had  a  child,  but  it  was 
contended  that  the  defendant  was  its 
father.  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  his  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  said  :  "  If  you  think  that  the 
defendant  was  not  the  faUier  of  the  child, 
he  is  entitled  to  your  verdict ;  for  if  any 
man,  who  has  made  a  promise  of  marriage, 
discovers  that  the  person  he  has  promiwd 
to  manj  is  with  child  by  another  man,  he 
is  justified  in  breaking  such  promise ;  and 
if  any  man  has  been  paying  his  addresses 
to  one  that  he  supposes  to  be  a  modest 
person,  and  aftenoarda  discovers  her  to  be 
a  loose  and  immodest  woman,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  breaking  any  promise  of  marriage 
that  he  mav  have  made  to  her ;  but  to  en- 
title a  defendant  to  a  verdict  on  that 
ground,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  loose  and  immodest  woman, 
and  that  the  defendant  broke  his  promise 
on  that  account ;  and  they  must  also  be 
satisfied  that  the  defendant  did  not  know 
her  character  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  promise ;  for  if  a  man  knowingly  prom- 
ise to  marry  such  a  person,  he  is  bound  to 
do  BO."  In  Bench  v,  Merrick,  1  Car.  & 
E.  463,  it  was  proved,  that  the  plaintiff 
had  had  a  child  some  ten  years  before  tho 
promise,  and  had  since  sustained  an  irre- 
proachable character.  Atcheriy,  Serj.,  be- 
fore wliom  the  case  was  tried,  said :  "  The 
groat  question  in  this  case  will  be,  whether 
you  believe  that,  in  the  month  of  Februa- 
ry, 1843,  the  defendant  knew  the  history 
of  the  plaintiff  in  regard  to  this  child.  If 
he  did  not  know  it,  however  great  a  sever- 
ity it  may  be  on  a  woman  to  rake  up  the 
transaction  of  by-gone  times,  the  defend- 
ant's second  plea  will  be  sustained,  and 
on  that  plea  the  defendant  will  be  entitled 
to  the  verdict.  There  is  no  impatation 
whatever  on  the  character  of  the  plaintiff 
except  the  transaction  of  1 831 .  If  the  de- 
fendant, in  your  opinion*  has  not  estab- 


lished his  defence,  there  will  then  be  the 
question  of  damages ;  and  in  that  case,  in 
consequence  of  the  misfortune  (calling  it 
by  no  narsher  name),  in  1831,  the  plaintiff 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  so  large  a 
compensation  as  one  on  whose  reputation 
no  unputation  had  ever  rested.'^  From 
this  we  must  infer  that  if  the  defendant 
did  know  this  fact  when  he  made  the 
promise  which  he  had  broken,  still  tlie 
fact,  though  no  defence,  would  go  to  lessen 
the  damages.  See  also,  Boynton  v.  Kel- 
l^g,  3  ^Uss.  189 ;  Palmer  v.  Andrews,  7 
Wend.  142. 

(x)  Leeds  v.  Cook,  4  Esp.  256. 

ly)  Atchinson  v.  Baker,  Peake,  Ad. 
Cas.  103,  124.  In  this  case  the  plaindff 
was  a  widower  upwards  of  forty  vears  of 
age,  and  the  defendant  a  widow  about  the 
same  age ;  when  the  promise  was  made, 
the  plaintiff  was  apparently  in  good  health, 
but  the  defendant  afterwards  discovered 
that  he  had  an  abscess  in  his  breast,  and 
for  that  reason  refused  to  marry  him. 
Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  if  the  condition  of 
the  parties  was  changed  after  the  time  of 
making  tiie  contract,  it  was  a  good  cause 
for  either  party  to  break  off  we  connec- 
tion ;  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  hdd,  thift 
if,  after  a  man  had  made  a  contract  of 
marTia£;e,  the  woman's  character  turned 
out  to  be  different  ftom  what  he  had  rea- 
son to  think  it  was,  he  might  refuse  to 
mairy  her  without  being  liable  to  an  action, 
and  whether  the  infirmity  was  bodily  or 
mental  the  reason  was  the  same ;  it  would 
be  most  mischievous  to  compel  parties  to 
marry  who  could  never  live  happily  to- 
gether. The  pUintiff  was  nonsuited,  on 
the  ground  of  a  variance ;  but  afterwards 
brought  a  fresh  action,  and  rebutted  the 
defendant's  testimony  as  to  the  abscess, 
and  recovered  £4,000  on  proof  that  the 
defendant  had  promised  to  settle  X5,000 
of  her  fortune  on  him,  and  the  residue, 
£18,000,  on  herself.  A  motion  was  then 
made  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of 
excessive  damages,  but  the  cause  was  com- 
promised. See  also.  Baker  i;.  Cartwright^ 
100  Eng.  C.  L.  124,  as  to  insanity  of  the 
plamtiff  before  the  promise  was  entered 
into. 
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to  the  pTomisey  has  been  held  to  be  no  answer  to  an  action  for 
a  breach  of  promise,  (z)  Entire  deafness  or  blindness,  or  other 
important  physical  incapacity,  occurring  after  the  promise, 
might  be  a  good  defence  at  law ;  {a)  so  would  the  disposal  of 
her  property  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  and  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  his  interests,  (b)  It  has  been  said,  also,  that 
if  a  widow  conceals  her  previous  marriage,  and  betroths  her- 
self as  a  virgin,  this  would  be  a  fraud,  and  would  avoid  the 
contract  (c)  It  is  going  quite  far  to  consider  this  fact  alone  as 
constituting  a  fraud,  but  it  could  seldom  occur  but  under 
circumstances  which  would  probably  determine  the  character 
of  the  concealment ;  and  if  this  were  fraudulent,  it  must  of 
course  have  the  usual  effect  of  fraud  upon  the  contract ;  for  if 
obtained  by  fraud,  whatever  that  fraud  may  be,  the  contract  is 
void.  A  dissolution  of  the  contract  by  mutual  consent  would 
of  course  be  a  sufficient  defence,  but  it  must  be  a  real  and 
honest  consent  (d)  But  a  preengagement  by  the  defendant  is 
no  sufficient  defence,  (e)  nor  is  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
married  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  but  the  plaintiff  may  bring 
an  action  immediately  upon  discovery.  (/)  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  a  good  defence,  that  the  plaintiff,  when  making  the  contract 
for  the  breach  of  which  the  action  is  brought,  was  under  an  en- 
gagement to  another  party.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  sues  a 
«nan  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  maihage,  she  must  of  course 
show  that  the  promise  was  reciprocated  by  her ;  and  if  the  de- 
fendant could  then  show,  that  when  she  made  this  promise  to 
him  she  was  bound  by  a  previous  promise  to  another,  it  would 

{z)  Hall  o.  Wright,  96  Eng.  C.  L.  745.  387.    By  BbU,  C.  J.    "  Precontract  b  a 
(a)  Short  r.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  369.    Lord  diBability,  bat  it  will  not  avoid  the  per- 
Dennutn,     A  rape  wholly  without    the  formance  of  your  promise,  because  it  pro- 
fault  of  the  woman,  would  discharge  the  ceeds  from  your  own  act." 
man   from   his  obli^tion.     Addison  on        {/)  Wild  ».  Harris,  7  C.  B.  999  ;  Mill- 
Cont.  584.  And  in  France  it  seems  that  ward  v.  Littlewood,  1  E.  L.  &  E.  408, 
loBs  of  a  nose  would  be  sufficient.     At  8.  c.  5  £xch..775.      The  consideration 
common  law  it  would  hardly  be  held  that  was  said  to  be  that  the  plaintiff  would 
a  misfortune,  which  merely  affected  per-  remain  unmarried.    Pollock,  C.  B.,  said 
sonal  beauty,  was  a  sufficient   defence,  that  the  defendant  impliedly  promised  that 
Id.  there  was  no  impediment  to  his  pcrform- 
(6)  Taylor  r.  Fugh,  1  Hare,  114.  ing  his  promise.    This  doctrine  was  also 
(r)  Addison  on  Cont.  581.  held  in  the  case  of  Blattmokcr  v.  Saul, 
{d)  Sec  Southard  i;.  Rexford,  6  Cowen,  which  was  decided  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
864 ;  Kelly  v.  Renfro,  9  Ala.  325.  October,  1858. 
{e}  HairisoD    r    Oage,    1  Ld    Raym  * 
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seem  to  be  jnst  that  she  sbonld  not  lecover  for  the  violatiou  of 
a  contract,  her  entering  into  which  was  a  precisely  similar 
violation  of  contract.  But  this  question  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  settled  by  adjudication.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  where  there  was  a  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  prior 
contract  by  the  plaintiff^  the  fraud  being  sufficiently  pleaded,  the 
defence  would  be  held  good.  (^) 

An  offer  to  renew  or  execute  the  contract  after  a  refusal 
should  be  no  defence  ;  nor  a  change  of  feeling,  nor  the  fact  that 
another  had  supplanted  the  plaintiff  in  the  affections  of  the 
defendant.  But  it  would  seem,  on  general  principles,  to  be  a 
good  defence,  that  the  promise  was  made  on  condition  that  the 
plaintiff  would  conunit  fornication  with  the  defendant;  for  such 
a  promise  might  be  void  as  founded  upon  an  illegal  considera- 
tion. (A)  But  it  is  certainly  no  defence  that  the  promise  was 
made  after  fornication,  if  made  with  no  view  to  a  repetition  of 
the  offence,  or  before  fornication,  if  that  were  not  the  consider- 
ation of  the  promise.  If  the  defendant  promised  that  another 
person  should  marry  the  plaintif]^  it  is  no  defence  that  such 
other  person  refuses ;  because  the  defendant  promised  on  his 
own  responsibility  that  which  another  person  might  prevent 
from  being  done. 

Damages  are  peculiarly  within  the  power  of  the  jury  in  cases 
of  this  kind ;  for  courts,  both  in  England  and  in  this  countryf 
are  very  unwilling  to  set  aside  a  verdict  in  these  cases  on  the 


(g)  Beachej  v.  Brown,  96  Eng.  C.  L.  it  was  turpis  contractus,  being  on  condition 

796.  of  the  plaintiff  going  to  bod  with  the  de- 

(A)  This  would  seem   to  be  donbtfiil  fendant^  Lord i&iu^f  said:  "I  thought 

from  Morton  v.  Fenn,  3  Dougl.  21 1 .  This  the  objection  wonld  not  lie  on  two  grounds, 

was  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  1.  That    before   the   marriage   act  this 

marria^,  tried   before   Lord   Mansfield,  wonld  have  been  a  good  marriage,  and 

The  evidence  was,  that  the  defendant,  who  the  children  legitimate  by  the  rules  of  the 

was  a  man  of  fortune  in  Jamaica,  aged  common  law.     S.  I  thonght  so,  because 

seventy,  promised  to  many  the  plaintiff,  a  the  parties  were  not  in  pari  delictOf  but  this 

widow  of  fifty-three,  if  she  would  go  to  was  a  cheat  on  the  part  of  the  man." 

bed  to  him  that  ni^ht,  which  she  did,  and  After  alignment,  the  court  took  time  to 

lived  afterwards  with  him  a  considerable  consider,  and  in  the  meanwhile  recom- 

timc.    It  appeared  also  that  the  defendant  mended  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  do- 

Bcvcral  times  afterwards  repeated  his  relo-  fendant  should  pay  the  plaintiff  £500, 

lution  to  marry  her,  but  that  he  afterwards  and  on  a  subsequent  day  Wallace  inform- 

married  another  woman.    The  jury  found  ed  the  court  that  the  parties  had  consent 

a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  £2,000  ed  to  that  arrangement.    See  also,  Bald| 

damages.    A  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  v.  Stratton,  1 1  Penn.  St  816. 
having  been  obtained,  on  the  ground  tbaf 
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ground  of  excessive  damages,  (i)  And  if  the  defendant  has 
undertaken  to  rest  his  defence,  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  general 
bad  character,  or  the  criminal  conduct  of  ihe  plaintiff,  and  fail 
altogether  in  the  proof,  it  has  been  distinctly  held  that  the  jury 
may  consider  this  in  aggravation  of  damages,  (j)  And  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  jury  who  are  obliged  by  the  rules  of  law 


(i)  This  is  very  strongly  asserted  in 
the  case  of  Smith  v.  Woodfine,  1  C.  B. 
(v.  s.),  660. 

ij)  Sonthaid  v.  Rexford,  6  Cowen,  254. 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  plea 
was  the  general  issue,  with  notice  that  the 
defendant  wonld  prove  in  his  defence, 
that  the  plaintiff  mid,  at  various  times, 
and  with  various  persons,  speci^ng  them, 
committed  fornication  after  the  alleged 
promise.  At  the  trial,  the  defendant  at- 
tempted to  prove  this  defence,  but  failed. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Walworth^  Cir- 
cuit Justice.  The  learned  judge,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury  in  reference  to  the  damages, 
said :  "  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  damages 
are  always  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury ; 
and  in  fixing  the  amount  they  have  a  right 
to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
defence  set  up  by  the  defendant.  In  his 
defence  he  has  attempted  to  excuse  his 
abandonment  of  the  plaintiif  on  the  ground 
tiiat  she  is  unchaste,  and  has  committed 
fornication  with  difierent  individuals. 
£ut  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  his 
twn  witnesses,  diat  her  character  in  that 
respect  has  not  been  tarnished  even  by 
die  breath  of  suspicion.  With  such  a 
defence  on  the  record,  a  verdict  for  nomi- 
nal or  trifling  damages  may  be  worse  for 
her  reputation  than  a  general  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  If '  the  defendant  has  won 
her  affections  and  promised  her  marriage, 
and  has  not  only  deserted  her  without 
cause,  but  has  also  spread  this  defence 
upon  the  record,  for  me  purpose  of  de- 
stroying her  character,  the  jury  will  be 
justified  in  giving  exemplary  damages." 
And  Sutherland,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said : 
"Upon  the  question  of  damages,  the 
chai^  of  the  judge  appears  to  me  to  be 
unexceptionable.  There  can  be  no  settled 
rule  by  which  they  are,  in  every  case,  to 
be  regulated.  They  rest  in  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  jury,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces of  each  particular  case ;  and  where 
the  defendant  attempts  to  justify  his  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage  by  stating  upon 


the  record,  as  the  cause  of  his  desertion  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  she  had  repeatedly  had 
criminal  intercourse  with  various  persons, 
and  fails  entirely  in  proving  it,  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ouglit  to  aggravate  the 
damages.  A  verdict  for  nominal  or  tri- 
fling damages,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  it  would  be  matter  of  regret, 
indeed,  if  a  check  upon  a  license  of  this 
description  did  not  exist  in  the  power  of 
the  jury  to  take  it  into  consideration  in 
aggravation  of  damages."  In  Gough  v. 
Farr,  I  Y.  &  J.  477,  it  is  decided,  that  the 
court  will  not,  in  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  grant  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages,  un- 
less they  be  so  large  as  to  induce  the  court 
to  infer  that  the  jury  were  actuated  by  un- 
due motives,  or  acted  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  facts.  And  nuilock,  B.,  saia; 
"  The  principle  which  ^verns  the  courts 
in  cases  of  this  description  is,  not  whether 
they  think  the  damages  too  large,  but 
whether  they  be  so  large  as  to  satisfy  the 
court  that  the  verdict  was  perverse,  and 
the  result  of  gross  error,  misconception^ 
or  undue  motives.  There  are,  I  think,  no 
circumstances  in  this  case  to  warrant  such 
a  conclusion.     Poverty  is  pleaded  as  a 

r-ound  for  inducing  the  court  to  interfere; 
am  not,  from  the  evidence,  satisfied  that 
the  defendant  is  unable  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages ;  but  even  if  he  were,  that  would  not, 
I  apprehend,  be  a  ground  for  disturbing 
the  verdict.  These  are  questions  wliich 
must  depend  upon  the'  dreumstances  of 
each  particular  case :  if  there  were  an  im 
putadon  upon  the  character  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  damages  were  excessive,  the 
court  might  interfere  ;  nothing  of  that  sort, 
however,  appears  in  this  case.*'  In  Good- 
all  V.  Thurman,  I  Head,  209,  the  rule  is 
said  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  damages 
rests  in  the  socnd  discretion  of  the  jury, 
who  are  to  look  to  the  rank  and  condition 
of  the  parties,  the  estate  of  the  defendant, 
and  to  all  the  facts  proven  in  the  case,  and 
award  damages  commensurate  with  the 
injury  inflicted. 
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to  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiS^  render  that  of  no  avail,  by 
finding  only  nominal  damages,  (k) 

The  promise  is  so  far  of  a  personal  nature,  that  the  breach 
of  it  gives  no  action  to  the  personal  representative  of  the  party 
injured,  unless  perhaps,  special  damage  to  the  estate  of  the  de- 
cedent is  alleged  and  proved.  (!)  Nor  does  it  survive  against 
the  administrator  of  the  promisor,  (m) 

Whether  in  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of  a 
promise  of  marriage,  damages  for  seduction  may  be  recovered, 
has  been  much  questioned,  (n)  By  the  strict  rules  of  law,  they 
should,  we  think,  be  excluded,  where  the  plaintiff  was  in  actual 
or  constructive  service,  or  lived  in  a  State  in  which  the  statute 
law  gave  her  an  action  for  the  seduction,  and  not  otherwise ; 
and  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  so.  Where  courts  hold 
to  this  rule  they  would  exclude  evidence  of  seduction  as  irrele* 
vant.  But  in  most  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  exclude  this 
entirely,  so  as  to  keep  the  fact  entirely  firom  the  jury,  without 
excluding  other  evidence  to  which  the  plaintiff  would  certainly 
be  entitled.  And  if  the  jury  were  made  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
they  would  probably  regard  it  in  estimating  damages ;  and  prob- 
ably courts  would  now  seldom  set  aside  a  verdict  on  this 
ground  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  It  has  been  held  in 
England,  that  a  father  cannot  maintain  an  action,  ^^per  quod 
servUium  amisiV^  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter ;  unless  sh^ 


[h)  SeeBaddelejv.MortlockyEEolt,  151,  graration  of  dUmages.    So  loss  of  time, 

dted  anlSf  p.  65.  and  expenses  incurred  in  preparations  for 

(/)  Chamberlain  v.  Williamson,  2  M.  marriage,  are  grounds  of  damage,  direct- 

&  Sel.  408.  ly  incidental  to  the  breach  of  a  promise 

(m)  Stebhins  v.  Palmer,  1  Pick.  71 ;  of  marriage,  but  not  of  special  damage 

Smith  r.  Sherman,  4  Cush.  408.  In  Tuilid^e  v.  Wade,  3  Wills.  18,  and 

(fi)  Perkins  v.Hersej,  1  K.  I.  493,  does  Foster  v.  Schoffield,  1  Johns.  297,  it  was 

not  permit  seduction  to  be  shown  in  ag-  AeW,  that  in  an  action  for  seduction,  the 

gravation  of  damages.   So  Burks  v.  Shain,  promise  of  marriage  could  not  be  given 

2  Bibb.  341  ;  Weaver  v.  Bachert,  2  Penn.  in  evidence.    But  this  rule  —  if  it  be  law 

St.  80.     Contra,  Paul  v,  Frazier,  8  Mass.  — is  not  usnallj  regarded  in  practice.    In 

73 ;  Conn  r.  Wilson,  2  Overt.  233.     Mat-  Wells  v.  Padgett,  8  Barb.  324,  it  is  decided, 

thews  V.  Cribbett,  1 1  Ohio  St.  330 ;  Good-  that  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise, 

all  V.  Thurman,  1  Head,  209.     In  Baldy  the  sednction  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  re- 

V.  Strntton,  11  Penn.  St.  316,  it  is  hela,  garded  as  a  breach  or  the  promise  in  all 

that  though  seduction  cannot  be  given  in  cases  in  which  it  is  followed  by  abandon-  . 

evidence  in  an  action  for  breach  of  prom-  mcnt  and  a  refusal  to  marry,  and  is  to  be 

ise  of  marriage,  tlio  improper  conduct  of  considered  by  the  jury  in  estimating  the 

the  defendant,  in  which  the  plaintiff  did  damages.    The  same  doctrine  is  held  io 

not  participate,  may  be  so  given  in  ag-  King  v.  Kersey,  2  Cart.  (Ind.),  402. 
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was  in  service  to  him,  or  owing  him  service,  at  the  time,  (o) 
And  it  has  been  held  that  the  service  most  be  real,  genuine 
service,  sach  as  a  parent,  master,  or  mistress  may  command, 
and  not  such  occasional  assistance  as  the  daughter  out  at  ser- 
vice may  be  able  to  render  to  her  parent  by  permission  of  the 
master  with  whom  she  lives.  (/?)  But  the  American  law  is 
held,  in  some  cases,  not  so  strictly,  (q)  In  others,  there  seems 
a  disposition  to  adopt  the  severity  of  the  English  law.  (r)  Evi- 
dence that  the  parents  of  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  en* 
gagement  has  been  received  in  mitigation  of  damages,  (s)  A 
bill  in  equity  has  been  sustained  to  compel  a  party  to  discover 
whetiier  he  has  promised  to  mairy  the  plainti£[^  (t) 


SECTION   II. 

PfiOMISBS  IK  BELATION  TO  SETTLEMEKTS  OB  ADVANCES. 

A  promise  to  give  to  a  woman,  or  settle  upon  her,  a  specific 
sum  or  estate  on  her  marriage,  is  valid.  Marriage  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strongest  considerations  in  the  law,  either  to  raise 
^  use,  or  to  found  a  contract,  gift,  or  grant,  (u)  But  such  prom* 
ises  are  certainly  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  made  "  in  con* 
sideration  of  maniage,"  (v)  although  a  promise  to  marry  is  not 


(o)  In  PoBtlethwaite  v.  Parkes,  3  Ban*.  (r)  George  v.  Van  Hoili,  9  Barb.  528 ; 
1678,  the  plaintiff  hired  herself  to  the  de-  Bartlej  v.  Richtmyer,  4  ComBt.  38  ;  Dam 
fendant,  wno  sedaoed  her  and  then  tamed  v.  Wjcoft,  3  Seld.  191,  Malvehall  t;.  Mill- 
bar  awav  when  pregnant,  and  she  returned  ward,  I  Kern.  343.  In  other  American 
to  her  nther,  and  the  father  brought  an  cases,  the  principle  of  the  English  law 
action  par  quod  Bervitium ;  and  it  was  hdd,  seems  to  prevail,  as  in  Lee  v,  Hodges,  13 
that  the  action  was  not  maintainable.  Gratt  726 ;  Roberts  v.  Clonnelly,  14  Ala. 

(p)  Thompson  v.  Ross,  5  H.  &  N.  16.  235 ;  Kendrick  v.  McCrary,  11  Geo.  603. 

q)  See  Ingersollv.  Jones,  5  Barb.  661,  («)   Irving  v»  Greenwood,  1  C.  &  P. 

I  Bartloy  v.  Richtmyer,  2  Barb.  182.  350. 
In  Uiklegniff  v.  Bennett,  8   Iowa,  72,  (()  ^<^°k1ia°  v.  Aldridge,  Forest,  42i 
hdd,  that  the  right  of  a  &ther  to  recover  (u)  Holder  v.  Dickeson,  1  Freem.  96 ; 
for  the  seduction  of  a  miobr  daughter,  has  Smith  v.  Stafford,  Hob.  216 ;   Waters  v. 
not  been  changed  by  the  Code,  but  this  Howard,  8  Gill«  262. 
rule  has  been  so  relaxed,  that  he  may  now  (v)  Randall  o.  Moigan,  12  Yes.  67.    In 
recover,  althouefa  such  minor  daughter  be  this  case  it  is  doubted  whether  a  settle- 
not  living  with  nlm,  and  there  may  be  no  ment  after  marriage,  founded  upon  a  parol 
actual  loss.    See  also,  Doyle  v.  Jessup,  agreement  before  marriage,  could  be  sns- 
29  111.  460.  taiood  against  creditors     The  same  quei- 
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They  must  therefore  be  in  writing  in  England,  and  in  those  of 
our  States  which  have  enacted  this  clause  of  the  statute  of 
frauds*  And  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  is  not  such  part 
performance  of  the  contract  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  statute,  (w) 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  frequently  interfered  where  there 
was  a  writing,  and  in  some  instances  where  there  was  none,  to 
compel  parties  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  such  a  con- 
tract, or  the  expectations  justly  raised  by  the  conduct  and 
declarations  of  relatives  and  friends,  (x)  But  a  mere  represen- 
tation concerning  the  property  or  prospects  of  a  party  about  to 
be  married,  if  made  in  good  faith,  will  not  bind  a  party  to  make 
it  good,  even  in  equity,  although  the  representation  be  untrue 
in  fact  {y)  Letters  from  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  loco 
parentis^  promising  provisions,  if  sufficientiy  specific  and  ex- 
plicit, have  been  held  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute, {z) 

Contracts  have  been  frequentiy  declared  void,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  in  fraud  of  settiements  and  marriage  portions, 
or  promises  thereof.  As  where  a  private  bargain  was  made 
with  the  husband,  or  even  with  husband  and  wife,  to  pay  back 
a  part  of  the  wife's  portion; (a)   or  to  return  a  part  of  an 


tion  occurred  in  Dundas  v.  Dutens,  1  Yes. 
Jr.  196,  and  Lord  ThwrUno  seemed  to  think 
such  settlement  might  be  valid.  He  sajB 
to  counsel :  "  I  should  be  ^lad  to  hear  you 
support  it  (that  is,  his  objection  to  sach 
settlement),  though  it  is  mere  matter  of 
curiosity,  if  the  first  point  be  against  you." 
This  question  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinctly settled.  Perhaps  the  courts  would 
take  this  distinction;  where  the  property 
was  the  wife's,  and  had  come  to  the  hus- 
band by  a  marriage  made  after  a  promise 
to  secure  it  to  her,  a  settlement  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  would  be  sustained 
against  creditors,  because  they  lose  nothing 
by  it ;  but  not  so  if  the  property  had  been 
originally  the  husband's. 

(vo)  Dundas  v.  Dutens,  1  Yes.  Jr.  196; 
Montacute  v.  Maxwell,  1  P.  Wms.  618, 
0.  c.  1  Stra.  286.  In  Simmons  v.  Sim- 
mons, 6  Hare,  352,  it  is  said,  that  although 
a  parol  agreement  by  the  husband,  made 
before  marriage,  that  the  wife  should  pos- 
sess certain  diatteU  for  her  own  use,  is 
not  binding  upon  him,  yet  if  the  parties 


voluntarily  place  the  property  under  th^ 
dominion  of^  trustees  as  part  of  the  proj^ 
erty  under  trust,  the  agreement  may  then 
be  made  effectual. 

(x)  Hunsden  v,  Cheney,  2  Yem.  150; 
Beverley  o.  Beverley,  id.  131. 

(y)  Mereweather  v.  Shaw,  2  Cox,  124. 

(z)  Bird  V.  Blosse,  2  Ycnt.  361 ;  Sear 
good  r.  Meale,  Prec  Ch.  561 ;  Cookes  o. 
Mascall,  2  Yern.  200 ;  Moore  v.  Hart,  1 
id.  no.  In  Wankford  ».  Fotherley,  2  id. 
322,  dE3,000  were  decreed  to  be  paid  on 
the  strength  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
father's  direction,  wherein  he  oflercd  to 

five  £3,000  portion  with  his  daughter, 
[e  was  afterwards  privy  to  the  marriage, 
and  seemed  to  approve  thereof.  See  Ay- 
liffe  t^.  Tracy,  2  P.  Wms.  65.  In  Douglas 
V,  Yincent,  2  Yem.  201,  an  uncle  prom- 
ised by  letter  fo  give  his  niece  £1,000, 
"but  in  the  same  letter  dissuaded  her 
from  marrying  the  plaintiff;"  and  the 
oc  art  refused  to  decree  payment,  but  left 
the  plaintiff  to  his  action  at  ]ai<. 

(a)  Turton  p.  Ben»»i.,  1  P  Wmn   494. 
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annniiy  or  other  provision  apparently  given  to  a  son  to  enable 
him  to  marry ;  (b)  or  to  restore  money  given  to  impart  to  one 
an  appearance  of  wealth  by  which  he  may  induce  another  to 
marry  him.  (c)  A  note  given  fraudulently  to  induce  a  marriage 
contract  is  good  against  the  maker,  (d)  So  creditors  who  con* 
oeal  or  deny  debts  due  to  them  from  a  man  about  to  be  married, 
that  their  debtor  may  get  the  consent  of  the  woman  or  her 
parents  to  the  marriage,  are  bound  by  such  representations  as 
effectually  as  by  a  release,  (e)  Any  private  agreement  impair- 
ing or  avoiding  an  open  and  public  treaty  of  marriage,  is  con- 
sidered fraudulent ;  and  it  is  sometimes  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  whoever  acts  fraudulently  in  such  cases  shall  not 
only  not  gain,  but  shall  lose  by  his  fraud. 


SECTION    III. 


OONTRAOTS  IN  BBST&AINT  OF  MAERIAGB. 


These  contracts  are  wholly  void.  It  has  been  held,  that  a 
promise  to  a  woman  to  marry  no  one  but  her  was  such  a  con- 
tract (/)  So  a  bond  by  a  widow  not  to  marry  again,  (g)  So 
%wagering  contract  that  the  party  would  not  marry  within  six 
years,  (h)  But  a  promise  by  one  with  whom  a  woman  had 
cohabited,  to  pay  her  an  annuity  for  life  provided  she  remained 
single,  was  held  to  be  good,  (t) 


8.  c.  2  Vem.  764 ;  Pitcairn  r.  Ogbourne,  2 
Yes.  Sen.  375.  See  also,  Jackson  v.  Dn- 
cfaaire,  3  T.  R.  552. 

(6)  Peyton  v.  Bladwell,  1  Vem.  840; 
PaJmer  v.  Meave,  11  Ves.  165;  Moriaone 
r.  Arbathnot,  8  Bro.  P.  C.  247. 

(c)  Scott  0.  Scott,  I  Cox.  857 ;  Thom- 
son V.  Harrison ,  id.  844.  In  this  last 
case  Lord  Thurlcw  says :  "  It  is  a  rale,  in 
cases  of  frauds  on  marriage,  that  althoogh 
the  husband  be  a  party  to  sach  frand,  yet 
his  interest  is  not  to  be  afiected,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  make  him  liable  in  respect 
thereof,  withoat  inrolving  the  wife  and 
children,  and  the  family  npon  whom  the 
deceit  has  been  practised. "  See  also.  Gala 
V.  Lindo.  1  Vera.  475. 


{d)  Montefiori  v.  Montefiori,  1  W.  BL 
368. 

(s)  Bedman  v,  Bedman,  1  Yem.  848; 
Nevule  v.  Wilkingson,  1  Bro.  Ch.  548. 

(/)  Lowe  V,  Peers,  4  Burr.  2225. 

(a)  Baker  v.  White,  2  Vera.  215. 

(A)  Hartley  v.  Rice,  10  East,  22,  cited 
ante,  p.  64,  note  (q).  In  Sterlings.  Sin- 
nickson,  2  Southard,  756,  a  bond  to  pay 
$1,000,  if  the  obligee  (the  plainti£f)  were 
not  married  within  six  months,  was  de- 
clared void. 

(t)  Gibson  v,  Dickie,  8  M.  &  Sel.  468. 
See  also,  Lloyd  v.  Lloyd,  10  £.  L.  &  S 
189. 
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There  are  certain  contracts  spoken  of  in  English  books  as 
**  marriage  brocage  (or  brokerage),  contracts.'*  They  are  con- 
tracts for  payment  of  money,  or  some  other  compensation,  for 
the  procming  a  marriage ;  and  they  are  held  to  be  void,  both  in 
law  and  equity,  as  against  policy  and  morality.  Courts  in 
England  are  very  hostile  to  any  contract  of  this  nature  or  effect; 
particularly  if  made  with  a  guardian,  or  with  a  servant,  or  one 
to  whose  selfish  and  injurious  influence  the  party  would  be 
much  exposed.  Such  a  contract  is  set  aside,  without  reference 
to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  marriage,  (j) 


SECTION   IV. 

OONTRAOT  OF  KABBIAGB. 

'  The  relation  of  marriage  is  founded  upon  the  will  of  God 
and  the  nature  of  man ;  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
improvement,  and  all  true  happiness.  No  legal  topic  surpasses 
this  in  importance ;  and  some  of  the  questions  which  it  suggests 
are  of  great  difficulty. 

The  first  which  presents  itself  is,  what  constitutes  a  legal 
marriage.  It  is  impossible  that  any  question  should  be  more 
important  to  any  one  in  itself,  or  in  the  consequences  which  it 
involves,  than  whether  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  a  husband,  or  a 
wife ;  and  yet  some  uncertainty  may  often  rest  upon  it,  not 
merely  from  the  peculiar  facts  of  individual  cases,  but  firom  a 

ij)  Stribblehill  v.  Brett,  2  Yem.  446.  after  he  fihoald  iiuuty  Ladv  Ogle.     A 

In  this  case  a  lease  was  set  aside,  "  upon  bill  was  brought  by  Thynn  s  execators 

surmise  that  the  consideration  of  the  lease  for  relief  against  the  bond.    Their  groand 

was  Col.  Brett's  (the  lessee's),  undertak-  was,  that  Mrs.  Potter  only  advised  Thynn 

ing  to  procure  a  marriage  to  be  had  be-  to  apply  to  Brett,  so  that  she  did  nothing 

twecn  Mr.  Thvnn  (the  lessor),  and  the  to  earn  the  money,  and  next  that  such 

Lady  Ogle,"  afthough  the  lease  was  not  contracts  were  of  dangerous  consequence, 

made  until  six  months  after  the  marriage ;  The  defence  was,  that  the  "  marriage  was 

as  appears  from  the  case  as  reported  in  1  suitable  in  respect  of  their  estates,"  and 

Bro.  P.  C.  57.     See  also.  Hall  u.  Potter,  "  that  Thynn's  estate  was  £10,000  a  year, 

3  Lev.  411,  a.  G.  Show.  P.  C.  76.    This  and  he  a  gentleman  of  a  groat  family, 

too  arose  from  Mr.  Thynn's  desire  to  though  not  of  the   nobility."      But  tho 

marry  Lady  Ogle.     He  gave  an  obliga-  bond  was  declared  void  by  the  Lords  re> 

tion  to  Mrs.  Potter  for  £1,000,  condi-  versing  the  decree  in  Chancery.    See  also 

tioned  to  pay  £500  within  three  months  Smith  v.  Bruning,  2  Yem.  392. 
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want  of  pTecision  and  certainty  in  the  principles  or  rules  which 
decide  this  question. 

The  Roman  ciyil  law  declared,  that  "  sufficU  nudus  consensus 
ad  consHtuenda  sponsaUa.^  {k)  Chancellor  Kent  quotes  another 
passage  ftom  the  Digest,  ^<  NupUas^  non  concubitus,  sed  consen- 
sus facit^^  and  adds:  "This  is  the  language  equally  of  the 
common  and  canon  law,  and  of  common  reason.''  (/)  K  this 
means  that  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  the  essence  of  marriage, 
and  that  the  ceremonies  of  celebration  are  but  its  form,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  it  is  said  consent  suffices  for  marriage, 
makes  mairiage ;  and  if  this  be  literally  taken,  we  suppose  it 
open  to  doubt  whether  this  be  law  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
Christendom,  at  this  moment.  Even  the  Roman  civil  law  says, 
^justas  autem  wuptias  inter  se  cives  Eomani  contrahunt^  qui  SC" 
eundum  precepta  legum  coeuni.^  (m)  In  Scotland  it  is,  or  was, 
the  law,  that  consent,  manifested  by  declaration  before  wit- 
nesses, and  followed  by  consummation,  constituted  a  legal 
marriage,  (n)  Hence  the  practice  of  resorting,  by  those  in  Eng- 
land who  wished  to  escape  the  marriage  laws  of  that  country, 
to  Gretna  Green,  which  was  the  village  in  Scotland  most  ac- 
cessible from  England.  But  even  this  was  "  consensus  et  con- 
cubitus ;^^  "not  ^concensus  non  concubitus!^  In  England  the 
common  law  provided  no  special  form  or  mode,  but  the  whole 
matter  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law;  but  the 
statutes  of  England  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  precise 
and  stringent,  if  not,  as  some  there  have  thought,  severe.  In 
all  .Christian  countries  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and 
as  we  suppose  in  all  civilized  countries,  certain  ceremonies  are 
prescribed  for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  either  by  express 
law,  or  by  a  usage  which  has  the  force  of  law.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  even  with  mutual 
promises,  but  without  any  use  of  or  reference  to  any  of  these 
ceremonies,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage.     In  the 


{k)  Dig.  Lib.  23,  tit.  I,  4  4.  were  per  verba  de  prasenti.  For  a  very  full 

(/)  2  Kent,  Com.  87.  and  learned  discussion  of  the  law  of  Scot- 

(m)  Inst.  Lib.  1,  tit.  10.  land  concerning  marriage,  see  Dalrymple 

(n)  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  coliabita-  r.  Dalrrmple,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  54,  and  the 

tion  was  necessary  by  the  Scotch  law  to  appendix  to  that  volume. 

onnatitQte  a  legal  marriage,  if  the  contract 
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case  of  Milford  v.  Worcester,  (o)  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts give  a  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mairiage  is  not  valid 
if  it  do  not  conform  to  the  statutory  requirements.  In  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  case  of  Clark  v.  Clark,  (p)  the  court  say : 
^  But  in  most  governments  the  contract  is  held  to  be  valid  and 
binding,  notwithstanding  it  is  entered  into  with  no  rites  or 
ceremonies."  But  they  had  said  before,  ^  it  is  a  contract  and 
relation  —  to  be  regulated — not  by  the  mere  wiU  of  the  par- 
ties, but  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  municipal  law."  But 
how  can  a  contract  be  said  to  be  reguUUed^  not  by  the  mere 
will  of  the  parties,  but  by  the  provisions  of  law,  if  the  mere 
will  of  the  parties  controls  these  provisions,  and  they  have  no 


(o)  7  MaBS.  4d.  In  this  case,  Paraons, 
C.  J.t  said :  "  Marriage  being  essential  to 
the  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  the  virtaes 
and  improvements  of  civil  society,  it  has 
been,  in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
among  the  first  attentions  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate to  regulate  mairiages,  by  defining 
the  characters  and  relations  of  parties  who 
may  marry,  so  as  to  prevent  a  conflict  of 
duties,  and  to  pr^erve  the  purity  of  fam- 
ilies ;  bv  describing  the  solemnities  by 
wliich  the  contract  shall  be  executed,  so 
OS  to  guard  against  fraud,  surprise,  and 
seduction;  by  annexing  civil  rights  to 
the  parties  and  their  issue,  to  encourage 
mmTiiigc,  and  to  discountenance  wanton 
and  Uiscivious  cohabitation,  whicli,  if  not 
clicckwi,  is  followed  by  prostration  of  mor- 
als, and  a  dissolution  of  manners ;  and  by 
declaring  the  causes  and  the  judicature 
'or  rescinding  the  contract,  when  the  con- 
duct of  cither  party  and  the  interest  of  the 
iStatc  authorize  a  aissolution.  A  marriage 
ci)iitniftcd  by  parties  authorized  by  law  to 
contract,  and  solemnized  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  is  a  lawful  marriage ; 
niid  to  no  other  man'iage  are  incident  the 
ri;:hcs  and  privileges  secui^  to  husband 
uiul  wife,  and  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 

Where  the  laws  of  any  State 

h.ivc  prescribed  no  regulations  for  the  cel- 
e!.< ration  of  marriages,  a  mutual  engage- 
ment to  intei-marry,  by  parties  competent 
to  make  such  a  contract,  would  in  a  moral 
view  be  a  good  maiTiago,  and  would  im- 
pugn no  law  of  the  State.  But  when 
civil  government  has  established  regula- 
tions for  the  due  celebration  of  marriages, 


it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
all  the  citizens,  to  conform  to  such  regula- 
tions. A  deviation  from  them  may  tend 
to  introduce  fraud  and  surprise  in  the  con- 
tract ;  or,  by  a  celebration  without  wit- 
nesses, the  vilest  seductions  may  be  prac- 
tised under  the  pretext  of  matrimony. 
When,  therefore,  the  statute  enacts  that 
no  person  but  a  justice  or  a  minister  shall 
solemnize  a  marriage,  and  that  only  in 
certain  cases,  the  parties  are  themselves 
prohibited  fix>m  solemnizing  their  own 
marriages  by  any  form  of  engagement,  or 
in  the  presence  of  any  witnesses  whatever. 
If  this  be  not  a  reasonable  inference,  fruit- 
less are  all  the  precautions  of  the  legisla- 
ture  A  marriage,  merely  the 

effect  of  a  mutual  engagement  between 
the  parties,  or  solemnized  by  any  one  not 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  an  ordamcd  min- 
ister, is  not  a  legal  marriage,  entitled  to 
the  incidents  of  a  marriage  duly  solem- 
nized." In  Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  Johns. 
54,  the  court  say :  "  No  formal  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  is  requisite.  A  contract 
of  marriage  made  per  verba  de  prcesend 
amounts  to  an  actual  marriage,  and  is  as 
valid  as  if  made  in  facie  ecdesice."  The 
opinion  was  probably  given  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Kent,  who  uses  the  same  language 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  commentaries. 
But  the  remark  is  somewhat  obiter,  and 
perhaps  did  not  receive  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  court ;  the  case  being  de- 
cided on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  warranted  an  inference 
of  actual  marriage, 
(p)  ION.  H.  383. 
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force  or  effect  whateveiry  if  only  the  parties  choose  to  disregard 
them? 

That  evidence  of  marriage,  firon^  cohabitation,  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  parties,  reception  by  the  family,  connection  as  man 
and  wife,  and  general  reputation,  is  receivable  in  nearly  aU 
civil  cases,  has  been  distinctiy  held,  (q)  This,  however,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground  of  the  actual  probability  of  a  regular 
marriage,  where  such  evidence  exists.  In  New  York  this  pre- 
sumption has  been  pushed  very  far.  (r) 

Mi.  Chancellor  Kenty  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  editions  ol 
his  Commentaries,  says :  "  If  the  contract  be  made  per  verba 
de  prissentij  and  remains  without  cohabitation,  or  if  made  per 


ig)^ .       

Feako,  Cas.  231 ;  Hervey  v.  Hervey,  2  W. 
Bl.  877 ;  Leader  v.  Barry,  1  Esp.  353.  In 
Morria  v.  Miller,  4  Borr.  2058,  Lord 
Mansfieid  held,  that  proof  of  marriage  from 
cohabitation,  name,  and  reception  of  the 
woman  by  eyerybodv  as  the  man's  wife, 
was  certainly  recciyablo  in  all  cases  except 
two ;  one  a  prosecution  for  bigamy,  and 
the  other  an  action  for  criminal  conyersa- 
tion ;  and  this  last,  he  says,  is  a  sort  of 
criminal  action.  And  in  Northflold  v, 
Yershire,  33  Yt.  110,  the  exception  to  the 
general  role  as  to  evidence  is  limited  to 
ue  action  for  criminal  conversation  alone. 
See  also,  Niles  v.  Spragne,  13  Iowa,  198, 
where  the  sufficiency  and  weight  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  marriaee,  is  much 
considered  and  discussed ;  and  Cranfurd 
V,  Bbickboni,  17  Md.  49,  which  admits 
declarations  of  deceased  members  of  the 
fimiilv  as  to  marriage,  burth,  relationship, 
and  death. 

Jr)  Fenton  v.  Heed,  4  Johns.  52.  The 
y  point  in  controversy  in  this  case  was, 
whether  the  defendant  was  the  widow  of 
one  William  Reed.  It  appeared  that  in 
tfie  year  1785  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of 
one  John  Guest.  Some  tune  in  that  year 
Guest  left  the  State  for  foreign  parts,  and 
continued  absent  until  some  time  in  the 
year  1 792,  and  it  was  reported  and  gener- 
ally believed  that  be  had  died  in  foreign 
parts.  During  the  year  1792  the  defend- 
ant was  married  to  Keed,  and  afterwards 
in  the  same  year  Guest  returned  to  the 
State  of  New' York,  and  continued  to  re- 
side therein  until  June,  1800,  when  he 
died.  Ho  did  not  object  to  the  connection 
between  the  defendant  and  Reed,  and  said 
that  he  had  no  claim  upon  her,  and  never 
mtniered  to  disturb  the  harmony  between 


them.  After  the  death  of  Ghiest,  the  de- 
fendant continued  to  cohabit  with  Beed 
until  his  death  in  September,  1806,  and 
sustained  a  good  reputation  in  society; 
but  no  solemnization   of  marriage  was 

S roved  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
efendant  and  Reed  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Guest.  Upon  these  facts  the 
court  held,  that  the  marriage  of  the  defend- 
ant with  William  Reed,  during  the  life- 
time of  John  Guest,  was  null  and  void ; 
that  she  was  then  the  lawful  wife  of  Guest, 
and  continued  so  until  his  death  in  1800; 
but  that  the  facts  and  drcumstances  of  the 
case  were  sufficient  to  authorize  a  juir  to 
infer  that  an  actual  marriage  took  place 
between  the  defendant  and  Reed  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Guest.  See  also, 
Starr  i;.  Feck,  I  Hill  (N.  Y.),  270.  In 
this  case,  on  a  question  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  A,  it  appeared,  that  her  parents 
had  been  intimate  in  the  way  of  courtship 
for  nearly  a  year  before  her  birth  —  that 
they  intended  to  be  married — that  the 
father  being  a  seafaring  man,  left  on  a 
voyage,  and  was  accidentally  detained 
longer  than  he  expected  —  that  A  was 
bom  a  few  days  berore  his  rcttu-n — that 
within  a  week  or  so  afterwards  they  were 
publicly  married  by  a  clergyman — that 
thev  subsequently  cohabited  as  husband 
and  wife  for  many  years,  and  until  theur 
separation  by  death,  always  treating  A  as 
their  legitimate  child.  The  court  hem,  that 
these  facts  were  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
jury  in  finding  that  a  marriage  in  fact  ex- 
isted previous  to  A's  birth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ceremony  which  took  place  after- 
wards. Bronsorif  J.,  dissented.  See  also, 
Fiers  v.  Fiers,  2  H.  L.  Cas.  331 ;  Clay- 
ton V,  Wardell,  4  Comst.  230. 
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verba  de  ftdwroj  and  be  followed  by  consummation,  it  amounts 
to  a  valid  marriage,  in  the  absence  of  all  civil  regulations  to  the 
contrary^  (s)  In  his  first  four  editions  he  omitted  the  words 
which  we  have  italicized.  But  these  words  seem  to  us  ex- 
tremely material.  They  make  the  statement  accurate  and 
certain*  They  leave,  however,  the  real  question  undecided  for 
all  practical  purposes;  for  in  what  civilized  land  is  there  an 
absence  of  all  ci^  regulations  to  the  contrary  ?  In  the  case  of 
Jewell's  Lessee  v.  Jewell,  which  eame  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  (t)  on  error  firom  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  this  precise  question  came 
up.  The  court  below  cited  the  above  passage  from  Kent,  but 
from  an  early  edition,  and  therefore  without  the  very  material 
clause  we  italicize,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  this  was  law. 
Exceptions  were  taken,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  where  Taney ^  C.  J.,  in  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  refers  to  this  instruction,  and  says : 
"  Upon  the  point  thus  decided,  this  court  is  equally  divided ; 
and  no  opinion  can  therefore  be  given."  (u)  In  consequence 
of  this  decision,  Mr.  Kent  added  in  his  next  and  subsequent 
editions  the  words  we  have  italicized  in  the  extract  from  his 
Commentaries;  and  also,  from  a  cautiousness  that  was  cer- 
tainly carried  to  an  extreme,  stated  in  a  note,  that  ^  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  equally  divided  in  respect  to  the  above 
paragraph  or  proposition  in  the  text;"  but  the  precise  proposi- 
tion in  the  text,  that  is,  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  added  clause, 
was  never  before  the  court ;  nor  do  we  think  that  any  court 


(<1  2  Kent,  Com.  87.  gave  their  unanimoiis  opinion  aeainst  the 

h)  1  How.  219/234.    In  this  case,  and  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  Md,  that  by 

in  LKondondeny  v.  Chester,  2  N.  H.  268,  the  law  of  England,  as  it  existed  at  the 

all  the  leading  authorities  upon  this  diffi-  time  of  the  marriage  act,  a  contract  of 

cult  question  are  cited.  marriage  }ier  verba  deprtesenti  was  iudtsso- 

(m)  In  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Millis,  luble  between  the  parties  themselves,  and 

10  01.  &  F.  534,  on  appeal  from  Ireland  afforded  to  either  of  them,  by  application 

to  the  House  of  Loms,  the  Lords  were  to  the  spiritual  court,  the  power  of  cora- 

oquailv  divided  ou   the  same  question ;  pelling  the  solemnization  of  an   actual 

Lord  tirmufham^  Lord  Denman,  and  Lord  marriage ;  but  that  such  contract  never 

Campbell,  being  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  constituted  a  full  and  complete  marriage 

the  marriage  at  common  law,  and  Lord  in  itself,  unless  made  in  tlio  presence  and 

Lyndkurst,    Lord    Cottenham,    and    Lord  with  the  intervention  of  a  minister  in  holy 

Abinger,  against    it.    The  question  Imd  orders.    The  civil  contract  and  the  relig- 

been  referred  by  the  Lords  to  the  Judges,  ious  ceremony  were  both  necessary  to  a 

and  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  behalf  of  the  Judgeb,  perfect  marriage  by  the  common  law. 
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would  have  been  divided  upon  it ;  for  where  there  are  no  civil 
regulations  to  the  contrary,  what  is  to  prevent  parties  from 
marrying  in  any  way  they  prefer.  Their  division  was  upon  the 
question  whether  such  a  contract  of  marriage  be  valid  without 
reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  municipal  regulations, 
and  this  question  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  open  one. 
In  Clayton  r.  Wardell,  (v)  it  is 'declared  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
common  law,  that  a  "  valid  marriage  may  exist  without  any 
formal  solemnization ; "  but  the  marriage  in  that  case  was  de- 
nied for  other  reasons ;  and  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  a 
mere  agreement  to  marry,  with  no  formality  and  no  compliance 
with  any  law  or  usage  regulating  marriage,  is  actually  permitted 
to  give  both  parties  and  their  children  the  rights,  and  lay  them 
under  the  obligations  and  liabilities,  civil  and'  criminal,  of  a 
legal  marriage,  {w) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  this 
country,  in  one  respect,  seems  directly  opposed  to  the  rule*  that 
"if  the  contract  be  made/^er  verba  deffduroj  and  be  followed 
by  consummation,  it  amounts  to  a  valid  marriage,  and  is  equal- 
ly binding  as  if  made  in  facie  ecclesice.^^  (x)  For  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  an  action  is  brought  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage  come  within  this  definition.  The  man 
promised  marriage,  the  woman  accepted  and  returned  the 
promise,  and  thereupon  yielded  to  his  wishes.  It  is  a  question, 
which  we  have  already  considered,  how  far  the  seduction  may 
be  given  in  evidence,  in  this  action  to  swell  the  damages  ;  but 
in  some  way  or  other,  if  the  fact  exists  it  is  usually  brought  out. 
Then  it  becomes  a  case  of  marriage,  if  it  be  indeed  law,  that  an 


(r)  4  Comst.  230.  (x)  In  Regina  v.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F. 

(w)  It  would  be  impossible  to  discass  534,  it  seemed  to  be  the  universal  opinion 
this  subject  fully,  cither  in  the  text  or  in  that  marriage,  ;w  verha  de  fvturo  atm  cop^ 
the  notes,  witbolit  occupyinp:  too  large  a  ula,  and  mnrriftge  per  vava  de  prcesenti^ 
ppare.  1  would  refer,  therefore,  to  a  very  have  absolutely  the  same  validity,  force, 
claliornte,  and,  as  I  tlunk,  accurate  inves-  and  effect,  whatever  that  may  be.  Pratt, 
tigation  of  tiic  authorities  and  the  law,  in  J.,  in  Clayton  v.  Wardell,  denies  this.  In 
Jacon's*  Addenda  to  Roper  on  Husband  Starr  v.  Peck,  1  Hill  (N.  Y.),  294,  there 
and  Wife,  Vol.  H.  pp.  44.5-475.  I  can-  is  a  dictum  to  the  effect  that  a  mere  agree- 
not  but  think  that  he  places  u})on  strong  mout  to  marry,  cum  copula^  is  a  valid  mar- 
ground.^  \\\»  conclusion  that  a  contrsict  of  ringc  ;  but  this  is  overthrown  in  Cheney 
marriage />cr  verini  de  prcesentitVr\x\\oMi  cer-  v,  Arnold,  15  N.  Y.  345. 
emonv  or  celebration  of  any  kind,  does  not 
constitnto  a  valid  marriage  at  common  law 
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agreement  to  vazirj^  per  verba  de  futuro^  followed  by  consnm- 
mation,  constitutes  marriage.  Bat  such  a  defence  was  never 
made  by  the  party,  nor  interposed  by  the  court  It  is  true  that 
the  man  would  not  be  likely  to  make  this  defence,  for  that  would 
be  to  acknowledge  himself  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff.  But  if, 
in  such  an  action,  it  should  appear  that  the  parties  had  cele- 
brated  a  regular  marriage,  in  facie  ecclesice^  and  were  unquestion- 
ably husband  and  wife,  certainly  the  court  would  not  wait  for 
the  defendant  to  avail  himself  of  that  tact,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
clearly  before  them  would  stop  the  case.  For  if  they  were  once 
married,  no  agreement  of  both  parties,  and  no  waiver  of  both  or 
either,  would  annul  the  marriage.  And  the  circumstance  that 
this  objection  is  never  made,  where  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
mutual  promise  and  subsequent  cohabitation,  would  go  far  to 
show  that  the  courts  of  this  country  do  not  regard  such  a  con- 
tract,^ although  followed  by  consummation,  as  equivalent  to  a 
marriage  in  which  the  formalities  sanctioned  by  law  or  usage 
are  observed.  It  might  be  added,  that  such  a  provision  as  that 
contained  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  (y)  (which 
has  been  elsewhere  enacted),  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary, if  words  of  present  contract,  with  consummation,  were  aU 
that  is  needed  to  render  marriage  valid. 

In  a  case  in  Massachusetts,  (z)  the  court  say :  <<  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  declaring  marriage  not  celebrated  in  a 
prescribed  manner  or  between  parties  of  a  certain  age  absolute- 
ly void,  it  is  held,  that  all  marriages  regularly  made  according 
to  the  conmion  law,  are  valid  and  binding,  although  had  in 
violation  of  the  specific  regulations  imposed  by  statute."  This 
language  differs  somewhat  from  any  used  elsewhere,  but  it 
leaves  the  question  undetermined,  because  it  does  not  decide 
how  marriages  are  to  be  ^regularly  made  according  to  the 

(tf)  C.  75,  §  24.    The  provision  con-  informality  in  tho  manner  of  entering  the 

taincd  in  that  section  is  as  follows :    *'  No  intention  of  marriage,  or  in  the  publication 

marriarro  solemnized  before  any  person  of  the  banns ;  provide^,  that  tho  marriage 

professing  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  be  in  other  respects, lawful,  and  be  con 

a  minister  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  deemed  summatcd  with  a  fnll  belief,  on  the  part  of 

or  adjudged  to  be  void,  nor  shall  tho  va-  the  persons  so  married,  or  of  either  of 

lidity  thereof  be  in  any  way  aflected,  on  them,  that  they  have  been  lawfully  joined 

account  of  any  want  of  jurisdiction   or  in  marriage." 
authority  in  such  supposed  justice  or  min-        {z)  Pnrton  v,  Hervey,  1  Gray,  119 
ister,  or  on  account  of  any  omission  or 
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common  law ;  *'  and  what  is  more  important,  the  words  of  the 
court  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  case  before  them, 
which  was  whether  a  marriage  otherwise  vatid,  could  be  avoided 
by  the  fact  that  the  wife  being  but  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  married  without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  which  mar- 
riage the  magistrate  was  on  that  account  prohibited  from  sol- 
emnizing, under  a  penalty.  The  court  determined,  that  in 
Massachusetts,  the  common  law  rule  which  fixes  twelve  as  the 
age  of  consent  of  females  and  fourteen  of  males,  prevails. 

But  a  precise  compliance  with  aU  the  requirements  of  law 
has  not  been  deemed  necessary;  and  in  some  important  pro- 
visions it  has  been  held  that  a  disregard  of  them  was  punish- 
able, but  did  not  vitiate  the  marriage  ;  as  the  want  of  consent 
of  parents  <ft  guardians  where  one  party  is  a  minor,  or  an^ 
omission  of  the  publication  of  banns.  The  essential  thing: 
seems  to  be  the  declaration  of  the  consent,  by  both  parties,, 
before  a  person  authorized  to  receive  such  a  declaration  by 
law.  (a) 

Ck>n8ent  is  the  essence  of  this  contract,  as  of  all  others.  It 
cannot  be  valid,  therefore,  if  made  by  those  who  had  not  sufii- 
cient  minds  to  consent ;  as  by  idiots  or  insane  persons,  (b) 
Such  marriages  are,  doubtiess,  void  at  common  law,  and  by  the 
statutes  of  many  States.  It  is  usual,  however,  and  far  better, 
that  the  marriage  should  be  declared  void  by  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, after  &  judicial  ascertainment  of  the  facts.  Courts  hav- 
ing fall  equity  powers  may  make  this  inquiry  and  decree,  (c) 
But  some  of  the  States  have  provided  for  doing  this  by  common 
law  courts. 

From  the  same  necessity  of  consent,  a  marriage  procured  by 

(a)  Purton  v,  Honrey,  1   Gray,  119 ;  age  are  invalid  unless  confirmed  by  co- 

MUford  o.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  48  ;  Ligo-  habitation  subseqaent  to  those  ages,  and 

nia  v.  Buxton,  2  Greenl.  102 ;  London-  do  not  subject  the  parties  marrying  to  the 

dernr  v.  Chester,  2  N.  H.  268.  punishment  of  bigamy  upon  remarrying. 


(&)    Elliott  V.  Gurr,  2    Phillim.   19 ;  (c)  Wightman  v.  Wightraan,  4  Johns. 

Browning  v.  Keane,  id.  69 ;  True  v.  Ban-  Ch.  843.    In  True  v.  Ranncy,  1  Foster 

ney,  I  Foster  (N.  H.),  52.    But  it  is  said  (N.  H.),  52,  the  court  assumed  the  power 

in  Vin.  Abr.  Marriage  (D),  pi.  3  :  "  If  of  declaring  a  marriage  null  for  imbecility 

an  idiot  contracts  marriage  it  shall  bind  of  the  woman,  on  a  petition  of  her  next 

him/'  and  authorities  are  cited  to  that  friend.     So  also  in  a  case  of  insanity  of 

efiect    And  in  Shafher  v.  The  State,  20  the  wife  which  was  kept  concealed  from 

OUo,  1,  it  was  held,  that  marriages  by  her  husband  by  her  friends.    Eeyes  v, 

boTt  under  18  and  girls  under  14  years  of  Eeyes,  2  Foster  (N.  H.),  554. 

YOL.  IL  6 
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force  or  fraud  is  also  void;  but  the  force  and  fraud  must  be 
certain  and  extreme,  (d)  So  if  another  husband  or  wife  of  either 
of  the  parties  be  living,  (e)  Bigamy,  or,  as  it  should  be  called, 
polygamy,  is  an  indictable  offence  in  all  the  States ;  but  excep- 
tions are  made  in  cases  of  long  absence,  with  belief  of  the  death 
of  the  party.  Sec  But  these  exceptions  to  the  oiminality  of  the 
act  leave  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second  marriage 
as  they  were  before.  (/)  So  if  the  parties  are  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  kindred,  (g)  The  age  of  consent  to  marriage, 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  as  stated  by  Coke,  (A)  is  four- 
teen for  the  male,  and  twelve  for  the  female ;  these  rules  are 
borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  Roman  law,  with  which  they 
agree ;  although  the  Roman  law  appears  to  have  provided  also 
that  parties  were  marriageable  whenever  they  had  arrived  at 
puberty.  If  the  marriage  take  place  when  one  is  of  sufficient 
age  -r  as  the  husband  of  fifteen  —  and  the  other  within  the  age 
of  consent, — as  the  wife  of  ten, — when  the  wife  reaches 
twelve,  the  husband  may  disagree  and  annul  the  marriage. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Coke,  (t)  He  adds, 
that  they  cannot  disagree  before  the  age  of  consent ;  but  this 
may  be  doubted ;  and  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts 
seems  to  assume  that  they  may  disagree  within  nonage. 

The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to  the  marriage  of  minors, 
is  required  by  the  Roman  law,  the  marriage  acts  of  England, 
and  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  our  States ;  but  not4>y  common 
law,  nor  in  England  until  the  stat.  of  26  Geo.  11.  c  33.  The 
English  statute  makes  the  marriage  of  minors,  without  such 

{d  )  Daliymple  v,  Dalrymple,  2  Hagg.  that  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  the 

Cons.  104  ;   Sullivan  v.  Sullivan,  id.  246.  daughter  of  his  sister,  although  within  the 

(e)  Riddlesden  v.  Wogan,  Cro.  E.  858 ;  Levitical  degrees,  was  not  void,  but  oplv 
Pride  V.  £arle  of  Bath,  1  Salk.  120  ;  Mar-  voidable ;  that  for  all  civil  purposes  such 
tin's  Heirs  v.  Martin,  22  Ala.  86.  marriages  are  valid  until  sentence  of  nul> 

(f)  So  at  least  say  the  court  in  Fenton  lity  or  separation ;  and  thai  this  sentence 
r.  !](tecd,  4  Johns.  53.  can  be  passed  only  during  the  lives  of 

((/)  Sutton  t'.  Warren,   10  Met.   451.  both  parties.    The 'children,  thei-efore,  of 

In  this  case  it  was  hetd,  that  the  intermar-  such  marriage,  after  the  death  of  either 

riage  of  a  man  and  his  mother's  sister,  party,  no  sentence  of  nullity  having  been 

though  void  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  before  such  death,  are  legitimate  ; 

is  not  incestuous  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  if  the  husband  die,  the  wife  may  have 

and  was  not  void  by  the  law  of  England  her  dower. 

before  the  statute  of  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  54,  {h)  Co.  Lit.  78  b.    And  see  Paiton  r. 

though  it  was  voidable    by  process  in  Hervey,  1  Gray,  119. 

the  occlesiastical  court.    In  Bonham  v.  (i)  Co.  Lit.  79  b. 
Ba4gl6y,  2  Gilman,  622,  it  was  decided^ 
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ooiisent,  absolutely  void.  In  this  country  that  would  depend 
upon  the  statutes  of  the  several  States.  Generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, the  marriage  would  be  held  valid,  although  the  person 
celebrating  it  might  be  punishable,  (j) 

It  has  been  held  in  England,  that  a  marriage,  not  lawfully 
celebrated,  by  reason  of  the  fraud  of  one  of  the  parties,  shall  yet 
be  held  valid  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party.  As  in  case  of 
a  misnt)mer  of  the  wife  by  the  husband's  fraud,  (k)  So  where 
the  husband  falsely  imposed  upon  the  wife  a  forged  or  un- 
authorized license,  and  a  pretended  clergyman.  (/ )  In  the 
statutes  of  some  of  the  States  there  are  provisions  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  operation  of  the  lex  loci  upon  mairiage  and  the  rights  of 
&e  married  parties,  have  given  rise  to  s6me  <mestions,  which  we 
idiall  consider  when  we  treat'of  the  Law  of  Place. 


SECTION  V. 

DIYOBCB. 

Neither  the  courts  of  common  law  nor  the  equity  courts  ol 
England,  decree  divorce.  Almost  all  questions  of  marriage  are 
there  decided  by  the  spiritual  courts,  having  been  originally 
under  the  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.      The 

{j)  It  haa  been  so  deddod  in  Massa-  Mayhew,  decided  bj  the  same  judge,  are 

cfaiuetts.     Panon  v.  Heryej,  1    Gray,  also  cited  in  the  same  note.    In  these 

119.  there  was  an  error  of  the  name,  bat  the 

{k)  Kin^  p.  Wroxton,  4  B.  &  Ad.  640.  marriages  wore  not  annulled.    From  all 

It  ID  hrld  m  tills  case  that  a  marringo  is  the  cases  taken  together,  it  might  pcrliaps 

not  Toid  because  the  banns  were  published  be  inferred,  that  a  mere  error  in  the  name 

under  false  names,  unless  botn  parties  would  not  moke  a  marriage  void  (cspec- 

were  privy  to  such  false  publication.    See  ially  if  a  name  acquired  by  reputation 

also,  King  v.  Billingshurst,  3  M.  &  SeL  were  used),   unless    there  were  circum 

250.     In  a  note  to  this  case  are  ^vcn  at  stances  of  fraud,  or  other  objection.     But 

length   FrankUind  v.  Nicholson,  Pougctt  in  Cope  v.  Burt,  I  Hagg.  Cons.  438,  Sir 

V.  Tompkins,  and  Mather  v,  Ney,  decided  W.  AoU  seems  to  insist  that  it  is  cssen< 

by  Sir  \V,  Scotty  in  all  of  which  the  banns  tiallv  necessary  tiiat  the  banns  should  be 

were  erroneous  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  published  in  the  true  names, 
parties,  and  the  marriage  was  declared        (/)    Dormer   v.  Williams,    1    Cartels, 

void  ab  initio.    But  in  the  two  first  cases  870 ;    Lane  v.  Goodwin,   4  Q.   B.  361  ; 

there  were  drcnmstanoes  of  fraud.    Uefibr  Clowes  v,  Clowes,  3  Curtcis,  18A. 
M.  Heffar,  Tree  v.  Qoin,  and  Mayhew  i; 
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spiritual  courts  sometimes  decree  that  a  marriage  was  void  ab 
initio,  and  sometimes  grant  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  but 
never  a  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage.  This  complete 
divorce  occurs  in  England  only  when  parliament,  bj  a  private 
act  made  for  the  case,  annuls  a  marriage.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
this  country.  Very  early  in  the  settlement  of  New  England,  as 
we  learn  from  Mather's  Magnalia,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
clergy  whether  adultery  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorce ;  and 
they  answered  that  it  was.  The  courts  of  law  thereafter  de- 
creed divorce  in  such  cases,  and  this  law  and  practice  became 
nearly  universal  through  this  country.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, a  divorce  a  vinctUo  was  granted  for  no  other  cause  than 
adultery,  the  law  being  made  to  conform  to  what  was  regarded 
as  the  positive  r^uirement  of  Scripture.  At  length,  however, 
the  severity  of  this  rule  was  modified.  Divorce  a  vinculo  was 
permitted  for  other  cadses ;  as  desertion,  cruelly,  sentence  to 
long  imprisonment,  and  the  like.  The  law  and  practice  in  this 
respect  differ  in  the  different  States,  being  precisely  alike  in  no 
two  of  them,  (m)  And  in  some,  the  facility  of  obtaining  a  di- 
iTorce  has  certainly  been  carried  quite  far  enough. 

A  divorce  a  vinculo  annuls  the  marriage  altogether ;  and  it 
restores  the  parties  to  all  the  rights  of  unmarried  persons,  and 
relieves  them  from  all  the  liabilities  which  grew  out  of  the  mar- 
riage, except  so  feur  as  may  be  provided  by  statute,  or  made  a 
part  of  the  decree  of  divorce  by  the  courts.  Thus,  it  is  a  pro- 
vision of  some  of  our  State  statutes  on  this  subject,  that  the 
guilty  party  shall  not  marry  again.  And  the  court  generally 
have  power  to  decree  terms  of  separation,  as  to  alimony,  care 
and  possession  of  children,  and  the  like.  In  practice,  proper 
precautions  are  used  to  prevent  a  divorce  from  being  obtained 
by  collusion ;  it  not  being  granted  merely  upon  the  consent  or 
on  the  default  of  the  party  charged,  but  only  on  proof  of  the 
cause  alleged,  (n) 

(m)  Under  the  statute  of  Pennsjlvania,  of  violence,  such  as  palling  or  twisting  hor 
allowing  divorce  to  the  wife  when  the  hus-  nose,  though  done  in  rudeness  and  anger, 
band  has  **  offered  such  indignities  to  her  does  not  bring  the  husband  within  the  pro- 
person  as  to  render  her  condition  intol-  visions  of  the  act.  Richards  v,  Richards, 
erable,  and  life  l)urdcnsome,  and  thereby  87  Penn.  St.  225. 

forced  ber  to  withdraw  from  his  home  and        (n)  Indeed,  so  careful  are  the  courts  to 

foi&ily,"  it  has  been  held,  that  a  single  act  guard  against  anv  collusion  between  the 
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It  has  been  held  very  distinctly,  (o)  and  quite  as  emphatically 
denied,  (p)  that  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  when  insane,  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo. 

The  courts  may  also  decree  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  ;  and 
this  kind  of  divorce  was  once  the  most  common.  But  most  of 
the  causes  which  formerly  only  sufficed  for  a  divorce  from  bed 
and  board,  are  now  very  generally  made  sufficient  for  a  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  marriage.  In  general,  a  woman  divorced 
from  the  bed  and  board  of  her  husbsmd,  acquires  the  rights, 
as  to  property,  business,  and  contracts,  of  an  unmarried  woman. 
And  her  husband  is  freed  from  his  general  obligation  to  main- 
tain her,  the  courts  having  power,  which  they  usually  exercise, 
of  decreeing  such  maintenance  from,  the  husband  as  his  means, 
and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  case  render  proper,  (q) 


partieB,  one  of  whom  has  applied  for  a 
oiToroe,  that  although  the  respondent  be 
defaulted,  yet  the  alleged  caose  of  divorce 
moat  be  aa  diatinctly  and  satisfactorily 
proved  as  in  other  instances.  So  likewise 
most  the  fwA  of  marriage.  Williams  v. 
Williams,  3  Groenl.  135.  And  a  divorce 
a  vmculo,  for  the  adultery  of  the  husband, 
has  been  frequently  refused  where  the 
on/jf  proof  was  the  defendant's  admission 
of  the  fact.  Holhmd  v.  Holland,  2  Mass. 
154 ;  Baxter  v.  Baxter,  1  id.  346.  And 
this  is  done  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  col- 
lusion. But  if  it  distinctly  appear  that 
the  confessions  were  given  under  circum- 
stances showing  there  was  no  collusion, 
the  defendant's  confessions  are  held  suffi- 
cient Billings  V.  Billings,  11  Pick.  461 ; 
Vance  v.  Vance,  8  Greenl.  132;  Owen  v. 
Owen,  4  Ha^.  Ecc.  261.  So  the  record 
of  the  conviction  of  the  party  upon  an 
indictment  for  the  same  offence  is  admis- 
sible alter  default,  and  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  marriage  and  the  crime.  Randall 
o.  Randall,  4  Orcenl.  326  ;  Anderson  v, 
Anderson,  id.  100.  Unless  such  convic- 
tion was  had  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
wife  as  it  might  have  been  where  the 
charge  in  the  mdictment  was  an  assault 
and  battery  upon  her.  Woodruff  v. 
Woodruff,  11  Me.  475. 

(o)  Matchin  v.  Matchin,  6  Penn.  St. 
832. 

(p)  Nichols  V.  Nichols,  S.  Ct  of  Vt. 
1858,  21  Law  Rep.  494. 

{q)  Dean  v.  Richmond,  5  Pick.  461, 
wtwre  it  was  AeU,  that  a  wife  divorced  a 


merua  eC  thoro  may  be  sued,  or  sue,  as  a 
/erne  Boie.  Parker^  C.  J.,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  quoting 
from  2  Kent,  Com.  136,  as  ''a  recently 
published  book,  which  I  trust,  from  the 
eminence  of  its  author,  and  the  merits  of 
the  work,  will  soon  become  of  common 
reference  in  our  courts,"  says ;  "  So  far 
as  this  opinion  relates  to  the  case  of 
divorce,  we  fully  concur  with  him,  and 
are  satisfied  that,  although  the  marriage  is 
not  to  all  purposes  dissolved  by  a  divorce 
a  niensa  et  thoro,  it  is  so  far  suspended  that 
the  wife  may  maintain  her  rights  by  suit, 
whether  for  injuries  done  to  her  person  or 
property,  or  in  regard  to  contracts  express 
or  implied  arising  after  the  divorce ;  and 
that  she  shall  not  be  obliged  to  join  her 
husband  in  such  suit;  and  to  the  same 
extent  she  is  liable  to  be  sued  alone,  she 
being  to  all  legal  intents  a  feme  sole  in 
regard  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  law  of  England,  it 
having  been  recently  decided  that  cover- 
ture is  a  good  plea,  notwithstanding  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  Lewis  v.  Leo, 
3  B.  &  C.  291.  But  the  difference  in  the 
administration  of  their  law  of  divorce  and 
ours,  and  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  there  to  protect  the  suffering 
party,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
seeming  rigor  of  their  common  law  on 
this  suQcct.  If  the  husband  is  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  wife,  after  a  divorce 
a  mensoy  the  chief  reason  for  denying  her 
the  right  to  sue  alone  fails."  See 
Pierce  v,  Bumham,  4  Met  303. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BAILMENT. 

Thb  Law  of  Bailment  has  received  in  modem  times  a  more 
systematic  arrangement  than  formerly,  and  a  more  profound 
and  accurate  investigation  into  its  principles.  But  it  was 
always,  though  not  under  the  same  name,  a  branch  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  some  of  its  principles  are  as  ancient  as  any  part 
of  that  law.  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  of  it  as  referred  to  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  as  quite  fully  developed  among  the 
Greeks.  But  in  fact,  much  law  on  the  topics  which  are  now 
considered  under  the  head  of  Bailment,  must  exist  in  all  nations 
who  make  any  approach  to  civilization.  For  there  must  always 
be  something  of  borrowing,  lending,  hiring,  and  of  keeping 
chattels,  carrying  or  working  upon  them,  for  another ;  and  all 
this  is  embraced  within  Bailment  The  word  is  from  the  Nor- 
nan  French  bailler^  to  deliver.  Whatever  is  delivered  by  the 
owner  to  another  person,  in  any  of  the  ways  or  for  any  of  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  is  bailed  to  him ;  and  the  law  which 
determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties,  in  relation  to 
the  property  and  to  each  other,  is  the  law  of  Bailments. 

Sir  William  Jones^  in  1781,  published  his  brief  essay  on  the 
law  of  Bailments.  This  work  first  gave  to  the  subject  sys- 
tematic form.  It  was  at  that  time  eminentiy  useful,  and  has 
always  been  celebrated.  As  a  literary  and  philosophical  pro- 
duction, manifesting  much  learning  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  it 
has  great  merit ;  but  as  a  law-book  for  present  use,  it  now  pos- 
sesses less  value.  In  the  2  Anne,  Lord  JSbft,  in  the  case  of 
Coggs  V.  Bernard,  (a)  laid  the  foundations  of  this  system  of 

(a)  2  JA.  Rajon.  909.    This  celebrated  eminent  judge,  Sir  J(^n   Hoft,  mny  bo 

case  is  referred  to  in  the  great  majority  of  said  to  liavc   laid  tlic  foundation  of  the 

8ab8e()ucnt  cases  wliich  relate  to  the  re-  Law  of  Bailment  for  England.     He  bor- 

spODBibility  of  a  bailee.    Li  this  case,  that  rows  most,  perhaps  all,  of  his  principles 
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law,  building  it,  however,  on  principles  deducible  from  or  har- 
monizing with  existing   English   jurisprudence,'  although   he  < 
used  an  arrangement  and  nomenclature  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law. 

A  bailee  is  always  responsible  for  the  property  delivered  to 
him;  but  the  degree  and  measure  of  this  responsibility  vary 
firom  one  extreme  to  another.  He  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
property;  but  the  question  always  occurs,  what  care?  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  measure  the  requirement  of  care  with 
exact  precision.  But,  for  their  assistance  in  doing  this,  courts 
have  established  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  care,  as  standards.  I 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  definition  of  these,  than  that  given 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones.  First,  slight  care,  which  is  that  degree 
of  care  which  every  man  of  common  sense,  though  very  absent  W/ 
and  inattentive,  applies  to  his  own  affairs ;  secondly,  ordinary  r 
care,  which  is  that  degree  of  care  which  every  person  of  com- 
mon and  ordinary  prudence  takes  of  his  own  concerns ;  thirdly, 
great  care,  which  is  the  degree  of  care  that  a  man  remarkably 
exact  and  thoughtful  gives  to  the  securing  of  his  own  property,  i 
It  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  care  required  measures  the  de- 
gree of  negligence  which  makes  the  bailee  responsible  for  loss 
of  or  injury  to  the  thing  bailed.  There  are,  therefore,  three  de- 
grees of  negligence.  The  absence  of  slight  care  constitutes 
gross  negligence ;  the  absence  of  ordinary  care  constitutes  ordi- 
nary negligence ;  the  absence  of  great  care  constitutes  slight 
negligence.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Law  of  Bailment  is 
to  ascertain  whenever  loss  of  or  injury  to  a  thing  bailed  occurs, 
to  what  degree  of  care  the  bailee  was  bound,  and  of  what 
degree  of  negligence  he  has  been  guilty,  {b) 

For  this  purpose  bailees  are  sometimes  distributed  into  three 
general  classes,  corresponding  with  the  three  degrees  of  care 
and  negligence  already  referred  to.     The^r^^  of  these  is,  where 

• 

from  the  dril  law.    And  be  gave  at  onoe  So  that  they  have  passed  through  all  sub- 

a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  law,  and  of  sequent  adjudications  with  but  little  ossen- 

his  own  sacacity  in  seizing  those  of  its  tial  change. 

prindpies  which  had  been  adopted  bj  or        {b)  For  an  able  criticism  upon  the  deft- 

were  applicable  to  the  common  law,  and  niuons  and  classifioatiou  of  negligence, 

in  stating  them  with  great  accuracy  of  see  Steamer  New  World  v.  King,  16  How. 

definition,  and  with  the  modifications  re-  469.    See  also,  Blythe  v.  Waterworks,  Afi 

quired  to  adapt  them  to  the  common  law.  £.  L.  &  £.  506,  s.  o.  11  £xch.  781, 
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the  bailment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor  alone.  In  this  class 
but  slight  care  is  required  of  the  bailee,  and  he  is  responsible 
only  for  gross  negligence.  The  second  is,  where  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee  alone.  In  this  class  the  greatest 
care  is  required  of  the  bailee,  and  he  is  responsible  for  slight 
negligence.  The  third  is,  where  the  bailment  is  for  the  benefit 
both  of  bailor  and  bailee.  In  this  class,  ordinary  care  is  required 
of  tlie  bailee,  and  he  is  responsible  for  ordinary  negligence. 
We  shall  also  see,  presently,  that  there  are  bailees  of  whom  the 
utmost  possible  care  is  required,  and  who  are  responsible  for 
the  slightest  possible  negligence,  and  others  who  are  responsible 
when  guilty  of  no  negligence  whatever. 

Courts  and  writers  have  sometimes  spoken  of  gross  negli- 
gence as  the  same  thing  as  firaud ;  but  this  is  inaccurate,  (c) 
There  are  bailees  who  should  not  be  held  responsible  but  for 
the  grossest  negligence,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  such  cases  and  those  where  there  is  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  fraud;  for  such  negligence  generally  justifies  such 
suspicion.     But  that  the  law  makes  this  distinction  is  certain. 

There  have  been  many  difierent  classifications  of  the  kinds  of 
bailments ;  {d)  but  we  prefer  and  shall  use  that  of  Sir  WUUam 

(c)  la  the  case  In  re  Hall  &  Hiods,  2  the  civil  law ;  he  does  not  mean  that  this 

Man.  &  G.  852,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  says :  "  Lata  evidence  is  condnsive  ;  or,  that  if  it  be  re- 

eulpa  or  crassa  negligentia,  both  by  the  civil  butted,  and  the  negligence  cleared  from 

law  and  our  own',  approximates  to,  and  in  all  stain  of  actual  fraud,  it  will  not  remain 

many  instances  cannot  be  distinguished  gross  negligence.    In  other  words,  gross 

from,  dolus  mafus  or  misconduct."    There  negligence  is  not  fraud  by  inference  of 

may  be  instances  in  which  these  cannot  law,  but  may  go  to  a  jury  as  evidence  of 

be  discriminated  in  fact,  but  they  are  en-  fraud. 

tirely  distinct  in  law.  hx  Wilson  v.  Y.  &  (d)  There  are  two  classifications  of  the 
M.  Railroad  Co.  11  Gill  &  J.  58,  79,  the  various  kinds  of  bailments  which  have  be- 
court  say:  "  We  do  not  think  that  gross  come  very  celebrated  in  the  Enc^Iish  and 
negligence  would,  in  construction  of  law,  American  law  —  that  of  Lord  iMt,  in  the 
amount  to  fraud,  but  was  only  evidence  case  of  C^gs  v.  Bernard,  supra,  and  that 
to  be  left  to  the  jury,  from  which  diey  of  Sir  Wuliam  Jones^  in  nis  essay  on 
misht  infer  fraud,  or  the  want  of  bona  bailments.  Wc  shall  give  them  both  In 
Jides,**  In  Goodman  ».  Harvey,  4  A.  &  their  author's  own  language.  Lord  Hat's 
E.  876,  Lord  Denman  says  :  "  Gross  neg^  is  as  follows  :  "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  six 
ligence  may  be  evidence  of  mala  fides,  but  sorts  of  bailments.  The  first  sort  of  bail- 
it  is  not  the  same  thing  "  This  is  q^noted  ment  is,  a  bare  naked  bailment  of  goods, 
with  approbation  in  Jones  v.  Smith,  1  delivered  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep 
Hare,  71,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  for  the  use  of  the  bailor;  and  this  I  call 
adds  :  "  The  doctrines  of  law  and  equity  a  depoeitum,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  bailment 
upon  this  point  ou^ht  to  be  concurrent."  which  is  mentioned  in  Southcoto's  case. 
When  Loixl  Ildt,  m  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  The  second  sort  is,  whep  goods  or  chattels 
says,  that  gross  negligence  is  looked  upon  that  are  useful  are  lent  to  a  friend  ffratis 

89  evidence  of  fraud,  he  adopts  a  rule  of  to  be  used  by  him ;  and  this  is  railed 
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Jdnesy  which  varies  somewhat  from  Lord  HoWs.  And  we  shall 
speak  saccessiyely  of 

First,  Depositum,  or  deposit  without  compensation  or  reward 

Second,  MAmDATUM,  or  gratuitous  commission,  wherein  the 
mandatary  agrees  to  do  something  with  or  about  the  thing 
bailed. 

Third,  Commodatom,  or  loan,  where  the  thing  bailed  is  lent 
for  use,  without  pay,  and  is  to  be  itself  returned. 

Fourth,  PiGKUS,  or  pledge,  where  the  thing  bailed  is  security 
for  debt 

Fifth,  LooATio,  or  hiring,  for  a  reward  or  compensation. 


SECTION   I. 


DEPOSITUM. 


Where  a  thing  is  placed  with  a  depositary,  to  be  kept  for  a 
time,  and  returned  when  called  for,  the  depositary  to  have  no 


eommodatumj  because  the  thing  is  to  be  re- 
stored in  specie.  The  third  sort  is,  when 
goods  are  left  with  the  bailee  to  be  ased 
Dj  him  for  hire ;  this  is  called  locatio  et 
cotiductiOf  and  the  lender  is  called  locator, 
and  the  borrower  conductor.  The  fourth 
sort  is,  when  goods  or  chattels  are  dcliy- 
erod  to  another  as  a  pawn,  to  be  a  security 
to  him  for  money  borrgwed  of  him  by  the 
bailor;  and  this  is  calleid  in  Latin  vadium, 
and  in  English  a  pawn  or  pledge.  The 
fifth  sort  is,  when  goods  or  chattels,  arc  de- 
livered to  be  carried,  or  something  is  to  be 
done  about  them,  for  a  reward  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  who  delivers  them  to  the 
bailee,  who  is  to  do  the  thing  about  them. 
The  sixth  sort  is,  when  there  is  a  delivery 
of  goods  or  chattels  to  somebody,  who  is 
to  carry  them  or  do  something  about  them 
gratis,  without  any  reward  for  such  his 
work  or  carriage."  Unon  this  classifica- 
tion Sir  William  Jones  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations:  "His  division  of 
bailments  into  six  sorts  appears,  in  the 
first  place,  a  little  inaccurate ;  for,  in  truth, 
his  Jifth  sort  is  no  more  than  a  branch  of 
his  ^ird,  and  he  might,  with  equal  rea- 
son, have  added  a  seventh,  since  the  Jifth 
is  capable  of  another  subdivision.  I  ac- 
knowledge, therefore,  bat  Jive  species  o^ 


bailments,  which  I  shall  now  enumerate 
and  define,  with  all  the  Latin  names,  one 
or  two  of  which  Lord  Holt  has  omitted. 
1.  Dbposituk,  which  is  a  naked  bail- 
ment, wi^out  reward,  of  goods,  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor.  2.  Makdatum,  or  com- 
mission,  when  the  mandatary  undertakes, 
without  recompense,  to  do  some  act  about 
the  things  bailed,  or  simply  to  carry  them ; 
and  hence  Sir  Henry  flinch  divides  bail- 
ment into  two  sorts,  to  keep,  and  to  employ, 
S.  CoMMODATUK,  or  loan  for  use ;  when 
goods  are  bailed,  without  pay,  to  be  used 
for  a  certain  time  by  the  bailee.  4.  Pio- 
NORi  AccEPTUM,  wheu  a  thing  is  bailed 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  in  pledge,  or  as 
a  security  for  the  debt.  5.  Locatuh,  or 
hiring,  which  is  always  for  a  reward;  and 
this  bailment  is  either,  1.  Locatio  rei,  by 
which  the  hirer  gains  the  temporary  use 
of  the  thina;  or,  2.  Locatio  opens  fitciendi, 
when  wor%  and  labor,  or  care  and  pains, 
are  to  be  performed  or  bestowed  on  the 
thing  delivered  ;  or,  3.  Locatio  operis  mer' 
cium  vehendarum,  when  goods  are  bailed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  frcm 
place  to  place,  either  to  a  public  carrier,  or 
to  a  private  person."  See  Jones  on  Baihm. 
35. 
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compensation,  the  benefit  of  the  transaction  is  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  bailor,  and  the  bailee  is  liable  only  for  gross  neg 
ligence.  {e)     By  the  Boman  law  he  was  answerable  only  for 


(e)  This  has  been  the  clearly  established 
law  ever  since  the  jcase  of  Ooggs  v.  Ber- 
nard. Lord  Coke,  however,  in  Sonth- 
cote's  case,  4  B«p.  83  b,  and  in  Co.  Lit. 
89  a,  laid  down  a  difierent  rule.  He 
stated  the  law  to  be,  that  a  gratuitous 
bailee  must  answer  for  the  g<K>d8  deliv- 
ered to  him  at  his  peril,  unless  he  has 
made  a  special  agreement  to  take  such 
£are  of  them  onlu  as  he  takes  of  his  own 
goods ;  "  for  to  be  kept  and  to  be  safely 
kept  is  all  one  in  law.''  But  the  profession 
seem  never  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
Lord  Coke's  rule.  For  it  was  denied  to  be 
law  in  33  Car.  11.  by  Pemberiony  C.  J.,  m 
the  case  of  Rex  v.  Hertford,  2  Show,  172, 
and  again  in  13  Wm.  IIL  by  HoU,  C.  J., 
in  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod. 
472,  487 ;  and  finallv  it  was  expressly 
overruled  by  the  whole  Court  of  Qucen^ 
Bench,  in  2  Anne,  in  the  case  of  Coggs  v. 
Bernard.  And  Holt  C.  J.,  in  the  latter 
case,  said,  that  the  rule  stated  in  the  text 
had  always  been  acted  upon  at  Guildhall, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Co^e,  par- 
ticularly during  all  of  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton's  time,  and  ever  since.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  liability  of  a  depositary  was 
much  discussed  in  the  case  of  Foster  v. 
The  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  479.  The 
facts  in  that  case  were,  that  the  plaintiff's 
testator  had  deposited  at  the  Essex  Bank, 
for  safe  keeping,  a  chest  containing  a  laree 
quantity  of  gold.  Some  time  after  the  de- 
posit was  made,  the  gold  was  taken  from 
the  chest  and  put  in  a  cask,  from  whence 
die  greater  part  of  it  was  fraudulently 
and  secretly  taken  b^  the  cashier  and  chief 
clerk,  who  appropriated  it  to  their  own 
use,  and  afterwards  absconded,  having 
also  defrauded  the  bank  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  capital.  This  was  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  directors, 
or  members  of  the  corporation.  The  de- 
posit in  question  was  kept  in  the  vault,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  care, 
as  other  special  deposits,  and  as  the  specie 
of  the  bank;  and  the  cashier  and  the 
clerk  sustain^  fair  reputations,  until  the 
time  of  their  absconding.  The  court  held 
that  the  bank  was  not  liable.  And  Parker, 
C.  J.,  said :  "  The  dictum  of  Lord  Coke, 
that  the  bare  acceptance  of  goods  to  keep 
implies  a  piomiso  to  keep  them  safely,  so 
tliat  the  depositary  will  1x5  liable  for  loss 
by  stealth  or  accident,  is  entirely  exploded ; 


and  Sir  W.  Jones  insists  that  such  a  harsh 
principle  cannot  be  inferred  from  South- 
cote's  case,  on  which  Lord  Coke  relied ; 
the  judgment  in  that  case,  as  the  modem 
civilian  thinks,  being  founded  upon  the 
particular  state  of  the  pleadings  5^m 
which  it  might  be  inferred,  either  that 
there  was  a  special  contract  to  keep  safely, 
or  gross  negligence  in  the  depositary.  But 
as  the  judges.  Gawdy  and  Clend,  who 
alone  decided  that  cause,  said,  that  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  recover,  because  it  was 
not  a  special  bailment,  by  which  the  de- 
fendant accepted  to  keep  them  m  his  own 
proper  goods,  and  not  otherwise ;  the  in- 
ference which  Lord  Coke  drew  fit>m  the 
decision,  that  a  promise  to  keep  implied  a 
promise  to  keep  safely,  even  at  the  peril  of 
thieves,  was  by  no  means  unwarranted. 
But  the  decision,  as  well  as  the  dictum  of 
Lord  Coke  in  his  commentary,  were  fully 
and  explicitly  overruled  by  all  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  and  upon 
the  most  sound  principles.  It  is  so  con- 
sidered in  Haigrave  and  Butler's  note  to 
Co.  LiL  n.  (78),  and  all  the  cases  since 
have  adopted  the  principle,  that  a  mere  de- 
positary, without  any  special  undertaking, 
and  without  reward,  is  answerable  for  the 
loss  of  the  goods  only  in  case  of  gross 
negligence ;  which,  as  is  everywhere  ob- 
served, bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
fraud,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effect 
■pon  contracts.  Indeed  the  old  doctrine, 
as  stated  in  Sonthcote's  case,  and  by  Lord 
Coke,  has  been  so  entirely  reversed  by 
the  more  modem  decisions,  that,  instead 
of  a  presumption  arising  from  a  mere  bail- 
ment, tliat  the  party  undertook  to  keep 
safely,  and  was  therefore  chai^cable,  un- 
less Ko  proved  a  special  agreement  to  keep 
only  as  he  would  his  own ;  the  bailor,  u 
he  would  recover,  must,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  bailment  alle^d  and  proved,  prove 
a  special  undcrtakmg  to  keep  the  goods 
safelv;  and  even  then,  according  to  Sii 
William  Jones,  the  depositor^'  is  liable  only 
in  case  of  ordinary  neglect,  which  is  such 
as  would  not  be  sufiered  by  men  of  com- 
mon prudence  and  discretion  ;  so  that  if 
goods  deposited  with  one  who  engaged  to 
keep  them  safely  were  stolen,  without  the 
fault  of  the  bailee,  ho  having  taken  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  render  them 
safe,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  owner, 
and  not  the  bailee." 
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fraud ;  for  if  the  bailor  thus  deposited  goods  with  a  negligent 
person,  he  took  upon  himself  the  risk  of  negligence.  So  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  JBractonj  (/)  who  copied  from  the 
Soman  law.  But  by  the  English  and  American  law,  such 
bailee  is,  as  we  have  seen,  liable  for  gross  negligence,  although 
he  may  have  been  wholly  innocent  of  any  fraudulent  intent 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  or  principle,  which  will  be 
in  all  cases  a  reliable  test  as  to  what  constitutes  gross  negli- 
gence. The  question  must  always  depend  upon  several  cir- 
cumstances ;  such  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  bailed 
and  the  character  and  customs  of  the  place  where  the  trust  is 
to  be  executed.  What  would  amount  to  more  than  ordinary 
diligence  in  the  case  of  a  chattel  of  great  bulk  and  little  value, 
might  be  very  gross  negligence  in.  the  case  of  a  bag  of  gold 
coin,  or  a  parcel  of  valuable  papers.  Again,  what  would  be  a 
sufficient  degree  of  diligence  in  a  thinly-peopled  country,  might 
be  very  culpable  negligence  in  a  thickly-inhabited  city,  (g*)  It 
has  been  very  commonly  stated  by  writers,  and  is  said  in  some 
cases,  that  a  depositary  is  not  liable,  as  for  gross  negligence,  if 
he  shows  that  he  has  taken  as  much  care  of  the  goods  of  the 
bailor  as  he  has  of  his  own ;  but  this  is  not  law,  (h)  and  al- 

(/)  Lib.  3,  c.  2,  fol.  99  b.  him,  that  he  has  been  equally  Dcgligent 

(a)  It  was  held,  in  the  case  of  Doorman  in  regard  to  his  own  property.    The  first 

V.  Jenkins,  2  A.  &  £.  256,  after  mnch  case  that  we  hayc  seen,  going  to  this  point, 

oonsidenuion,  that  the  question  of  ctoss  is  that  of  Booth  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  &  Aid. 

negligence  was  rather  a  question  of  (act  59.    That  was    an    action  on  the  case 

fbr  the  jury  than  of  law  for  the  court,  against  the  defendant  for  not  repairing 

Bat  this  does  not  remove  all  difficulty  the  fences  of  a  close  acyoining  that  of  the 

from  the  question,  what  constitutes  gross  plaintiff,  whereby  a  certain  horse  of  the 

negligence.    For  it  is  obvious  that  the  phiintiff,  feedine  in  the  plaintiff's  close, 

jnry  should  receive  instructions  from  the  through  the  detects  and  insufficiencies  of 

court  to  guide  them    in   forming   their  the  fences,  fell  into  the  defendant's  close 

jadsment.  and  was  killed.    The  defendant  pleaded 


(a)  It  seems  very  clear  that  this  is  not  the  general  issue,  and  on  the  tiiul  it  ap- 

a  reliable  test.    For  we  have  already  seen  peared  that  the  horse  was  the  property  of 

that  a  depositai^  is  liable  fbr  gross  negli-  the  plaintiff's  brother,  who  sent  it  to  him 

genoe,  though  a  jnry  may  be  satisfied  that  on  the  night  before  the  accident ;  that  the 

he  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  fraudulent  |)laintiff  put  it  into  his  stable  for  a  short 

intent ;  and  it  is  obWous  that  persons  even  time,  and  then  turned  it  afler  dork  into 

who  usually  exercise  great  care,  may  in  his  close,   where  his  own  cattle  usually 

some  instances  be  gnilty  of  very  gross  grazed,  and  that  on  the  following  morning 

negligence  in  the   management  of  their  the  horse  was  found  dead  in  the  close  of 

own  affairs.     It  seems  also  to  be  equally  the  defendant,  having  fallen  from  one  to 

dear  upon  the  modem  authorities  that  it  u  the  other.     The  jury  having  found  a  ver- 

DO  defence  for  a  depositary  who  has,  by  diet  for  the  plaintiff,  a  rule  for  scttmg 

hit  negligence,  lost  the  goods  intrusted  to  aside  the  verdict  and  granting  a  new  triiO 
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though  it  has  been  thought  that  the  degree  of  care  and  dili* 
gence  to  be  required  of  a  bailee  should  be  regulated  to  some 


was  obtained,  in  sapport  of  which  it  was 
contended,  among  other  things,  that  the 
plaintiff  ooald  not  maintain  the  action, 
because,  haying  taken  as  mnch  care  of  the 
horse  as  he  did  of  his  own  cattle,  he  was 
not  liable  oyer,  and  so  had  not  sostained 
any  dama^.  Bat  Lord  EUenborougk  said  : 
"  The  plaintiff  certainly  was  a  gratoitoos 
bailee,  but,  as  such,  he  owes  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  horse  not  to  put  it  into  a 
dangerous  pasture ;  and  if  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise a  proper  degree  of  care,  he  would 
be  liable  ror  any  damage  which  the  horse 
might  sustain.  *  Perhaps  the  horse  might 
haye  beeu  safe  daring  the  daylight,  but 
here  he  turns  it  into  a  pasture  to  which  it 
was  unused,  after  dark.  This  is  a  degree 
of  neeligenoe  sufficient  to  render  him 
liable."  The  other  judges  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  the  rule  was  dischaiged. 
Afterwards  came  the  case  of  Doorman  v. 
Jenkins,  2  A.  &  £.  256.  The  plaintiff, 
in  that  case,  had  intrusted  the  defendant 
with  a  sum  of  money  for  die  purpose  of 
paying  and  taking  up  a  bill  or  exchange. 
It  appeared  that  the  defendant,  who  wan 
the  proprietor  of  a  cofiee-housc^  had  placed 
the  money  in  his  cash-box,  which  was  kept 
in  the  tap-room  ;  that  the  tap-room  had  a 
bar  in  it ;  that  it  was  open  on  Sundaif,  but 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  premises,  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  defendant  and  his 
family,  were  not  open  on  that  day ;  and 
that  'the  cash-box,  with  the  plaintiff's 
money  in  it,  and  also  a  much  larger  sum 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  were. stolen 
from  the  tap-room  on  a  Sunday.  The  de- 
fendant's counsel  contended  that  ^ere 
wns  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury,  inasmndi 
ns  the  defendant,  being  a  gratuitous  bailee, 
was  liable  only  for  gross  negligence ;  and 
the  lo8s  of  his  own  money,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  plaintiff's,  showed  that  the 
loHS  had  not  happened  for  want  of  such 
caro  lis  he  would  take  of  his  own  property. 
Hut  Lord  Denman,  before  whom  the  case 
\v«s  tried,  refused  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff, 
tmd  told  the  jury  that  it  did  not  follow 
from  the  defendant's  haying  lost  his  own 
money  at  the  same  time  with  the  plaintiff's 
that  he  had  taken  such  care  of  the  plain- 
tiff's money  as  a  reasonable  man  would 
ordinarily  take  of  his  own  ;  and  that  the 
fact  relied  upon  was  no  answer  to  the  ac- 
cion,  if  they  oelieyed  that  the  loss  occurred 
from  gross  negligence.  The  jury  having 
found  a  verdict  for  the  pUiintiff,  a  rule  was 


obtained  to  set  it  aside.  The  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  J. 
Scariett,  in  support  of  the  rule,  said,  that 
they  did  not  contend  for  the  absolute 
proposition,  that  a  gratuitous  bailee,  who 
keeps  another  person's  goods  as  carefully 
as  his  own,  cannot  become  liable  for  the 
loss,  or  be  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 
Their  objection  to  the  verdict  was^  that 
the  plaintiff,  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
proof  lay,  did  not  make  out  a  prima  facie 
case  of  gross  negligence.  But  the  court 
unanimously  discharged  the  rule.  AxhI 
Mr.  Justice  Taunton  said :  "  The  defendant 
receives  money  to  be  kept  for  the  plaintiff. 
What  care  does  he  exercise  ?  He  puts  it 
toother  with  money  of  his  own  (which  1 
think  perfectly  immaterial),  into  the  dll 
of  a  public  house."  The  case  of  Tracy  v. 
Wood,  3  Mason,  132,  is  also  a  very  strong 
case  to  the  same  point  It  was  an  action 
of  assumpsit  for  negligence  in  losing  764^ 
doubloons,  intrust^  to  the  defendant  to 
be  carried  from  New  York  to  Boston,  as 
a  gratuitous  bailee.  The  gold  was  put  up 
in  two  distinct  bags,  one  within  the  other, 
and  at  the  trial,  upon  the  general  issue, 
it  appeared  that  the  defendant,  a  money 
broker,  brought  them  on  board  of  the 
steamboat  bound  from  New  York  to  Prov- 
idence; that  in  the  morning  while  the 
steamboat  lay  at  New  York,  and  a  short 
time  before  sailing,  one  bag  was  discov- 
ered to  be  lost,  and  the  other  was  left  by 
the  defendant  on  a  table  in  his  valise  in 
the  cabin,  for  a  few  moments  only,  while 
he  went  on  deck  to  send  information  of 
the  supposed  loss  to  the  plaintiffs,  there 
being  then  a  large  number  of  passengers 
on  board,  and  the  loss  being  publicly 
known  among  them.  On  the  defend- 
ant's return  the  second  bag  was  also  miss- 
ing, and  after  every  search  no  trace  of 
the  manner  of  the  loss  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  valise  containing  both  bags 
was  brought  on  board  by  the  defendant 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  put  by  him 
in  a  berth  in  the  forward  cabin.  He  left 
it  there  all  night,  having  gone  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  theatre,  and  on  his  return 
having  slept  in  the  middle  cabin.  The 
defendant  had  his  own  money  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  the  same  valise. 
There  was  evidence  to  show  that  he  made 
inquiries  on  board,  if  the  valise  would  be 
safe,  and  that  he  was  informed  that  if  it 
contained  articles  of  yalue«  it  had  better 
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extent  by  what  may  be  shown  to  be  his  general  character  in 
those  respects,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  the 
individual  character  of  the  bailee  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of 
Inquiry,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his  character  was  known 
to  the  bailor,  and  that  it  was  the  implied  understanding  of 
the  parties  that  the  bailee  should  employ  such  care  and 
skill  as  he  possessed,  (t)  If  the  bailor  knows  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  bailee,  and  the  place  and  manner  in 


be  pnt  into  the  custody  of  the  captam'ii 
deik  in  the  bar,  nnder  lock  ana  key. 
Story,  J.,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said : 
**  1  a^ree  to  the  law  as  laid  down  at  the 
bar,  that  in  cases  of  bailees  without  re- 
ward, thev  are  liable  onl^  for  gross  negli- 
gence. Such  are  depositaries,  or  persons 
leceiTing  deposits  without  reward  for  their 
care ;  and  mandataries  or  persons  receiving 
goods  to  cany  from  one  place  to  another 
without  reward.  The  latter  is  the  predic- 
ament of  the  defendant.  He  undertook 
to  carry  the  gold  in  question  for  the  plain- 
tiff, gratnitonsly,  from  New  York  to  Frov- 
idence,  and  he  is  not  responsible,  unless 
be  bas  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  .  . 
....  The  contract  of  baifees  without 
reward,  \b  not  merely  for  good  fiiith,  but 
for  such  care  as  persons  or  common  pm- 
ience  in  their  situation  usually  bestow 
upon  such  property.  If  they  omit  such 
care,  it  is  gross  negligence.  The  present 
is  a  case  m  a  mandatary  of  money.  Such 
property  is  by  all  persons,  negligent  as 
well  as  prudent,  guarded  with  much 
ereater  care  than  common  property.  The 
aefiindant  is  a  broker,  accustomed  to  the 
use  and  transportation  of  money,  and  it 
must  be  presumed  he  is  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary diligence.  He  kept  his  own  money 
in  the  same  valise ;  and  took  no  better 
caie  of  it  than  of  the  plaintiffs.  Still,  if 
the  jmy  are  of  opinion  that  he  omitted  to 
take  tluit  reasonable  care  of  the  gold  which 
bailees  without  reward  in  his  situation 
usually  take,  or  which  ho  himself  usually 
took  of  such  property,  nnder  such  drciun- 
stances,  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negli- 
gence." 

(t)  The  William,  6  Rob.  Adm.  316. 
In  this  case  a  vessel  had  been  captured, 
and  was  afterwards  lost  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  captor.  The  capture  was  jnstifia^ 
ble,  and  the  Question  was  whether  the 
captor  had  nsea  such  diligence  as  a  captor 
Is  required  to  use  in  such  cases.  8ir  W. 
SeoU,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said :  "  When 


a  capture  is  not  justifiable,  the  captor  is 
answerable  for  every  damage.  But  in  this 
case  the  original  seizure  has  been  justified 
by  the  condemnation  of  part  of  the  cargo. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  justi- 
fiable seizure,  in  which  all  that  the  law 
requires  of  the  captor  is,  that  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  due  diligmce.  But 
on  questions  of  this  kind  there  is  one  po- 
sition sometimes  advanced,  which  does 
not  meet  with  my  entire  assent,  namely, 
that  captors  are  answerable  only  for  sudi 
care  as  they  would  take  of  their  own  prop- 
erty. This  I  think  is  not  a  just  criterion 
in  such  cases ;  for  a  man  may,  with  respect 
to  lus  own  property,  encounter  risks  from 
views  of  particular  advantage,  or  from  a 
natural  aisposition  of  rashness,  which 
would  be  entirely  nnjustifinble  in  respect 
to  the  custody  of  the  goods  of  another 
person,  which  have  come  to  his  liands  by 
an  act  of  force.  Where  property  is  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  particular  person, 
by  one  who  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be 
aoq^uainted  with  his  charaoter,  the  care 
which  he  would  take  of  his  own  property 
might,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  reason- 
able criterion."  "Certainly  it  might,** 
says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "  if  such  character 
was  known,  and  the  party  under  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be  presumed  to  rely, 
not  on  the.  rule  of  law,  but  on  the  care 
which  the  party  was  accustomed  to  take 
of  his  own  property,  in  making  the  de- 
posit. But,  unless  he  knew  the  habits  of 
the  bailee,  or  could  be  fairly  presumed  to 
tnist  to  such  care  as  the  bailee  might  use 
about  his  own  property  of  a  like  nature, 
there  is  no  ^und  to  say  that  he  has 
waived  his  right  to  demand  reasonable 
diligence.  Why  should  not  the  rule  of 
the  civil  law  be  applied  to  such  a  case  ? 
Latce  cidpcB  finh  est,  non  tntelligere  id  quod 
omnes  iwteUigunt"  Story  on  Baihn.  4  67. 
See  the  case  of  Wilson  v,  Brett»  II  M.  A 
W.  118. 
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which  he  usually  keeps  snch  goods,  the  bailee  is  not  responsible 
for  any  injury  resulting  firom  his  keeping  and  treating  them  in 
that  way.  (j ) 

Sir  William  Tones  thinks  the  depositary  held  for  less  than 
gross  negligence,  first,  where  he  makes  a  special  bargain  for 
special  care,  and  secondly,  where  he  spontaneously  and  offi- 
ciously proposes  to  keep  the  goods  of  another,  (k)  But  neither 
of  these  rules  have  been  determined  by  adjudication. 

The  depositary  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  as  it  was,  and 
with  it  all  its  increase  or  profit  But  if  the  bailor  was  not  the 
rightful  owner,  and  the  depositary,  in  good  faith,  delivers  the 
thing  to  the  rightful  owner  on  demand  firom  him,  this  constitutes 
a  good  defence  against  the  bailor ;  (/)  although,  for  his  own 
security,  he  should,  if  possible,  compel  the  rival  claimants  to 
interplead,  (m)  or  should  obtain  security  firom  the  p€uiy  to  whom 
he  delivers  it 

If  the  property  belongs  to  two  or  more  bailors,  and  is  capable 
of  partition,  he  may  on  demand  restore  it  by  division  among 
them.  But  where  it  is  incapable  of  division  the  law  seems  to 
be  deficient  The  ancient  action  of  detinue,  with  the  process 
,  of  garnishment,  would  have  settled  the  claim.  Kent  (n)  thinks 
equity  interpleader  adequate,  and  far  better;  as  it  certainly 
would  be  if  it  could  be  applied  to  the  question;  but  this, 
Story  (o)  confines  to  cases  of  a  privity  between  the  parties,  as 
where  there  was  a  joint  bailment,  or  joint  contract  Upon  the 
whole  we  prefer  KenPs  opinion. 

The  duty  of  the  depositary  as  to  the  place  of  delivery  has 
been  much  questioned.  But  it  may  be  considered  as  settled  in 
this  country,  that  a  bailee,  bound  to  deliver  goods  on  demand, 
discharges  his  obligation  by  delivering  or  tendering  them  where 
they  are,  or  at  his  own  residence  or  place  of  business;  (/?)  but 
the  demand  may  be  made  on  him  elsewhere,  (q) 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  depositary  has  a  special  property 

( 7  )  Knowlcs  V.  Atlantic  &  S.  L.  R.  R.  (n)  2  Kent,  Com.  567. 

Co.  38  Me.  55.  (o)  Story  on  Bailm.  S  ^\2. 

[k)  Jones  on  Bnilm.  48.  (V)  Scott  v.  Crane,  1  Conn.  255 ;  Sling- 

(/)  Kinjr  V.  Richards,  6  Whart.  418;  erland  w.  Morse,  8  Johns.  474. 

Nelson  v.  Ivcrson,  17  Ala.  216;  Beach  v.  (7)  Higgins  i?.  Emmons,  6  Conn.  76; 


Benlell,  2  Duer,  327.  Dunlap  vi  Hunting,  2  Denio,  643. 

(m)  Rich  v.  Aldred,  6  Mod.  216 
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in  the  deposit;  but  this  is  perhaps  inaccuraie.  (r)  He  has  the 
right  of  possession,  but  not  the  right  of  property;  and  may 
therefore  maintain  trover,  for  which  possession  is  enough ;  (5) 
but  not  replevin,  because  that  action  requires  propeity  in  the 
plaintiffl  {t).  K  he  sell  the  property,  a  purchaser,  although  buy- 
ing in  good  faith  and  without  notice,  acquires  no  title,  {u) 


(r)  Hartop  v.  Hoare,  3  Atk.  44 ;  Storj 
on  Builm.  \  93,  et  ^er/. 

(5)  Sutton  V,  Buck,  2  Taunt.  802; 
Burton  v.  Uughus,  2  Bing.  173.  Seo  also, 
Webb  V,  Fox,  7  T.  R.  391 ;  Giles  i?. 
Grover,  6  Bligh,  277. 

(/)  At  least  such  is  tho  law  in  Massar 
chusetts.  Waterman  v,  Kobinson,  5  Mass. 
803.  That  was  an  action  of  replevin.  It 
appeared  that  the  |^>ods  replevied,  on  tlie 
SOthof  July,  1801,  belonged  to  one  Luca.s, 
on  which  day  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
issneil  iigainst  tlio  said  Lucas,  and  he  being 
declared  a  bankrupt,  by  a  warrant  from 
tho  commissioners,  their  messengers  seized 
the  goods  in  question,  caused  them  to  be 
appraised  and  inventoried,  and  on  the  28th 
day  of  ttio  same  July  delivered  them  to 
tho  plaintiff,  taking  fiis  obligation  to  re- 
dcli  ver  them  on  demand.  While  the  goods 
were  so  in  tho  custody  of  the  plaintiff,  tho 
defendant,  as  depaty-slicnff,  attached  them 
as  tliG  propertv  of  Lucas.  Upon  these 
tacts  the  court  heid,  that  the  plaintiff  could 
not  recover.  Parsons^  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Upon 
tliesc  facts  wo  arc  to  decide  whether  tlie 

{property  of  the  goods,  so  that  ho  might 
awfully  replevy  them,  was  in  the  plaintiff. 
Trover  may  Ikj  maintained  by  him  who 
has  tiic  iHxsscssion  ;  but  replevin  cannot 
be  maintained  but  by  him  who  has  the 
propcny,  cither  general  or  special.  Ad- 
mitting the  commission,  and  the  proceed- 
ings under  it  to  be  regular,  what  property 
had  the  plaintiff  in  the  goods  ?  The  gen- 
eral propcny  was  in  the  commissioners 
until  the  a.<s*ignnicnt,  and  then  in  tho  as- 
signee. The  messenger,  if  any  person, 
had  tho  special  property,  and  not  the 
plaintitl',  who  luid  no  interest  in  the  goods, 
but  merely  luid  the  cjirc  of  them  for  safe- 
kcc]»iiig.  If  his  possession  was  violate<l, 
he  might  maint^iin  trespass  or  trover,  but 
ho  hsid  no  s|)ceial  property,  by  which  ho 
could  maintain  replevin ;  in  which  tho 
question  U  not  of  possession,  but  of  prop- 
erty, nltliough  possession  may  l>e  prima 
faae  evidence  of  propcny.  On  this  ground 


we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  cannot 
maintain  this  action,  he  not  ])roving  that 
cither  the  general  or  special  property  was 
in  himself."  So  in  tho  case  of^Templo- 
man  v.  Case,  10  Mod.  24,  it  is  said,  that  a 
possessortf  right  is  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  or  case^  though  not  re- 
ylevin.  In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  held,  that  replevin  will  lie  in  favor  of 
a  depositary.  Seo  the  case  of  Miller  v, 
Adsit,  16  Wend.  335.  And  the  court 
seem  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion 
in  21  H.  7,  14  b,  pi.  23.  That  case  jvas 
as  follows  :  **  In  replevin.  The  defendant 
said  that  the  property,  &c.,  was  in  a  stran* 
ger.  The  plaintiff  said  that  the  stranger 
delivered  them  to  him  to  be  redelivered, 
and  before  any  redelivery  the  defendant 
took  them,  marow  said  that  he  would 
demur  upon  that  plea.  For  he  said  it  was 
adjUdgccl  in  a  book,  tliat  if  one  ha^  licasts 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  manure  his  land, 
there  he  shall  have  replevin.  And  the 
reason  is,  he  has  a  good  properti/for  the  time 
against  the  lessor ^  and  sftal)  have  an  action 
against  him  if  he  retakes  them.  But  whero 
he  cannot  have  an  action  against  the  les- 
sor it  seoms  that  ho  shall  not  have  reple- 
vin. And  here  there  is  only  a  delivery  to 
redeliver  to  the  bailor,  so  that  he  has  not 
any  pro|)erty.  For  if  one  takes  them  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  bailee,  tho  bailor 
shall  have  an  action  of  trespass,  and  if  he 
recovers  by  this,  tho  bailee  shall  never 
have  an  action  for  the  taking.  Where- 
fore, &c.,  FineuXf  C.  J.  This  is  not  a  new 
case.  For  a  case  similar  to  this  has  been 
sevcnd  times  adjud^d  in  our  books ;  as 
the  case  of  letting  Tx^asts  for  a  tenn  of 
years,  and  to  manure  land,  &c.  And  in 
the  cjise  hero  the  Ixxilee  has  a  propertn 
against  evert/  stranger,  for  he  is  chargcabu 
to  the  bailor.  And*  therefore  it  is  rcason« 
able  that  he  should  recover  against  any 
stranger  who  takes  them  out  of  his  pos- 
session. Therefore,  when  the  plaintiffhai 
had  conveyed  to  him  such  special  pro[> 
erty,  it  seems  that  it  is  good  in  mainto> 


(u)  See  McMahon  t;.  Sloan,  12  Penn.  St.  229. 
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One  cannot  be  made  a  depositary  against  his  wilL  (v)  He 
must  consent;  but  the  consent  may  be  implied  or  inferred.  A 
pledgee  holding  a  pledge  over  after  payment  of  the  debt,  is  a 
depositary.  One  finding  property  need  not  take  charge  of  it ; 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so  he  becomes  a  depositary,  and  is  liable  for 
loss  from  gross  negb'gence.  (w)  It  has  been  said  that  he  may 
charge  the  owner  for  necessary  expense  and  labor  in  the  care 
of  it  (a;) 


nance  of  his  action.  Moarow  then  praved 
farther  time,  and  Baid  that  as  he  was  then 
advised,  he  would  demur  upon  that  plea. 
Fineuxy  C  J.  And  jou  will  not  be  so 
well  advised  to  demur  upon  this  plea ;  but 
we  shall  be  as  well  advised  to  give  judg- 
ment against  yon." 

(t;)  Lcthbndge  v,  Phillips,  2  Stark. 
544.  It  appeared  in  this  case  that  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Bernard,  being  desir- 
ous, for  particular  reasons  of  his  own, 
that  the  defendant  should  see  a  picture 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  borrowed  the 
picture  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  the  defendant,  and  after- 
wards delivered  it  to  a  son  of  the  defend- 
ant to  be  taken  to  the  defendant's  house. 
The  defendant's  son  accordingly  took  it 
home,  and  the  picture  was,  while  at  the 
defendant's,  much  damaged  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  placed  on  a  mantel- 
piece near  a  stove.  It  appeared  that  the 
picture  had  been  sent  by  Bernard  to  the 
defendant  without  any  request  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  without  any  previous 
communication  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. Upon  these  facts,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  action  could  not  be 
supported ;  that  the  defendant  could  not, 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  be 
eonsidered  as  a  bailee  of  the  property.  In 
some  instances,  he  said,  it  had  happened, 
that  property  of  much  greater  value  than 
that  m  the  present  case  had  been  left  at 
gentlemen's  houses  by  mistake,  and  in 
such  cases  the  parties  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  bailees  of  the  property  without 
their  consent. 

(w)  "  When  a  man  doth  find  ^oods," 
says  Lord  Coke,  **  it  hath  been  said,  and 
so  commonly  held,  that  if  he  doth  dispos- 
sess himself  of  them,  by  this  he  shall  be 
discharged ;  but  this  is  not  so,  as  appears 
by  12  £d.  4,  13,  for  he  which  finds  goods 
is  bound  to  answer  him  for  them  who  hath 
the  property ;  and  if  he  deliver  them  over 
to  any  one,  unless  it  be  unto  the  right 


owner,  ho  shall  be  charged  for  them ;  for 
at  the  first  it'  is  in  his  election  whether  he 
will  take  them  or  not  into  his  custody; 
but  when  he  hath  them,  one  onW  hath 
then  right  unto  them,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  keep  them  safbly.  A  man,  there- 
fore, which  finds  goods,  if  he  be  wise,  will 
then  search  out  the  right  owner  of  them, 
and  so  deliver  them  unto  him.  If  the 
owner  comes  unto  him,  and  demands 
them,  and  he  answers  him  that  it  is  not 
known  unto  him  whether  he  be  the  true 
owner  of  the  soods  or  not,  and  for  this 
cause  he  rcfuseSi  to  deliver  them ;  this  re- 
fusal is  no  conversion,  if  ho  do  keep  them 
for  him."  Isaac  v.  Clark,  2  Bulst.  306, 
312.  The  finder  of  property,  for  which 
specific  reward  has  been  offered,  has 
lien  upon  it  for  the  payment  of  the  amount, 
of  the  reward.  Wentworth  v.  Day,  3 
Met.  352.  It  is  otherwise  if  tlic  ofier  be. 
merely  of  "a  liberal  reward."  Wilson  u, 
Guyton,  8  Gill,  213.— If  a  person  finds 
property,  which  anotlier  has  cast  away 
and  abandoned  as  entirely  worthless,  he 
may  hold  it  against  the  original  owner. 
McGoon  V.  Ankeny,  1 1  111.  558. 

(x)  So  said  in  Storv  on  Baihn.  4  121  a, 
but  it  seems  never  to  Ihavc  been  expressly 
adjudged.  The  case  which  comes  nearest 
to  it  is  that  of  Nicholson  v.  Chapman,  2 
H.  Bl.  254.  In  this  cose,  a  quantity  of 
timber  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  was  placed 
in  a  dock  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river, 
and  being  accidentally  loosened,  was  car- 
ried by  the  tide  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  left  at  low  water  upon  a  towing-path. 
Tlie  defendant,  finding  it  in  that  situation, 
voluntarily  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide  at  high- water ; 
and  when  the  plaintiff  afterwards  sent 
to  demand  the  timber  to  be  restored  to 
him,  the  defendant  refused  to  restore  it 
without  payment  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. The  plaintiff  thereupon  brought 
an  action  of  trover ;  and  the  court  held, 
that  the  defendant  had  no  lien  upon  the 
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Perhaps  the  consent  of  the  finder  to  take  charge  of  it  may  be 
absolutely  implied,  when  the  property  is  forced  into  his  care  by 
extraordinary  exigencies,  as  by  fire  or  shipwreck,  and  is  not 
at  once  renounced  by  him  ;  and  firom  his  consent  some  obliga- 
tion of  care  may  be  implied.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  no 
finder  is  liable  for  a  refdsal  to  take  the  property  into  his  hands ; 
and  has  no  lien  on  it  or  any  claim  for  compensation  unless  for 
property  derelict  at  sea,  which  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
Admiralty.  If  he  has  any  claim  whatever,  it  cannot  go  beyond 
the  expense  and  labor  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
property.  It  seems  now  to  be  settled  law,  that  the  finder  of  Icflt 
property  has  a  valid  daim  against  all  the  world  but  the  owner; 
and  that  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  can  create  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  (y)  But  the  finder  of  a  chose  in  action,  as 
a  note,  check,  or  lottery  ticket,  is  not  entitled  to  payment  of  the 
money  due  upon  it;  and  one  paying  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
U^  holder  came  into  possession  by  finding,  would  be  held  to  pay. 
the  amount  to  the  owner,  (z) 


nmber,  and  that  the  action  was  maintain- 
able. Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre,  however, 
intimated,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
that  the  defendant  might  recover  for  his 
trouble  and  expense  in  some  form  of  ac- 
tion. After  declaring  that  the  common 
law  gave  the  defendant  no  lien  in  such  a 
case,  and  that  this  case  could  not  be  lik- 
ened to  a  case  of  salvage,  he  said :  "  It  is, 
therefore,  a  case  of  mere  finding,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  thing  found  (I  am  willine 
to  agree)  for  the  owner.  This  is  a  good 
office  and  meritorious,  at  least  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word,  and  certainly  entitles 
the  party  to  some  reasonable  recompense 
firom  the  bounty,  if  not  firom  the  justice  of 
the  owner ;  and  of  which,  if  it  were  re- 
fused, a  court  of  justice  would  go  as  far 
aa  it  could  go  towards  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment" The  learned  reporter,  in  a  note 
to  this  passage,  says  :  "  It  seems  probable 
that  in  such  a  case,  if  any  action  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  be  an  action  of  os- 
wumpmt  for  work  and  labor,  in  which  the 

▼OL.  n.  7 


court  would'  imply  a  special  instance  and 
request,  as  well  as  a  promise.  On  a  quan" 
turn  meruit,  the  reasonable  extent  of  the 
recompense  would  come  properly  before 
the  jury."  See  Baker  o.  Hoag,  3  Barb* 
1  IS,  s.  0.  7  id.  303.  It  might  be  found 
somewhat  difficult,  however,  on  technical 
grounds,  to  support  such  an  action.  See 
Bartholomew  v.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  28. 
See  also.  Vol.  I.  p.  446,  note  (u). 

(y)  In  Bridges  i;.  Hawkesworth,  7  E.  L. 
&  £.  424,  the  plaintiff  had  picked  up  from 
the  floor  of  the  shop  of  the  defendant  a 
parcel  of  bank-notes  which  he  handed  to 
the  defendant  to  keep  for  the  owner.  ^ 
They  were  advertised  by  the  defendant ; 
no  one  claimed  them ;  three  years  elapsed ; 
and  the  plaintiff  demanded  them,  tender- 
ing the  cost  of  the  advertisement  and  an. 
indemnity.  The  county  court  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant ;  and  the  Queen's 
Bench  reversed  the  judgment. 

(z)   McLaughlin  v,  Waite,  6  Wend 
404. 
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ICAmOATUlL 

When  the  commifiBion  is  gratoitous,  there  also  the  transaction 
is  for  the  exdusive  benefit  of  the  bailor,  and  the  bailee  is  held 
only  for  gross  negligence.  In  deposit  the  safe-keeping  is  the 
pflncipal  matter ;  in  mandate,  the  work  to  be  done  with  or 
about  the  thing.  Hence  the  first  is  said  to  lie  in  custody,  the 
second  in  feasance,     d  ^/>uT ' 

The  cases  are  not  very  numerous  either  as  to  deposit  or 
mandate.  Perhaps  because  boih  are  gratuitous ;  and  it  is  not 
often  that  persons  undertake  to  do  anything  of  importance  for 
another  without  compensation. 

The  name  matuiatum  was  first  used  in  England  by  BractOHi 
who  borrowed  it  fiK)m  the  civil  law ;  afterwards  the  word  com- 
mission was  commonly  used ;  but  in  recent  times  this  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  deaUngs  with  factors,  brokers,  &c.,  for  compensa- 
tion, or  to  the  compensation  itself ;  and  Sir  WUliam  Janes  re- 
turned to  Bractoris  word,  which  has  since  been  generally  used. 

It  is  an  important  and  difficult  question,  what  is  the  ground 
of  the  obligation  of  any  party,  who  undertakes  gratuitously  to 
do  anything  in  relation  to  any  goods.  Sir  William  Jones  says 
he  is  bound  to  do,  and  is  responsible  for  not  doing,  {a)  But  an 
^  examination  of  the  cases  would  le€ui  to  a  distinction  not  always 
regarded.  If  one  has  property  intrusted  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  do  something  in  or  about  or  with  that  property,  if  he 
accepts  the  property  and  the  trust,  this  is  a  contract  on  a  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  is  liable  in  an  action  ex  contractu  for  any 
failure  in  the  discharge  of  his  obligation.  But  if  one  be  re- 
quested to  do  something  in  relation  to  certain  property,  which 

(a)  Jones  on  Bailm.  56.     He  borrows  ceptum  non  impleoeritf  tenetur.     Quod  moM- 

thiis  principle  from  the  civil  law.    By  that  datum  8U8ca)€rit,  tenetur,  esti  non  gessisset." 

law  he  might  accept  or  refuse  a  mandate ;  Balfe  v.  West,  32  £.  L.  &  £.  506,  B.  c 

but  having  accepted,  most  perform.  "Lib-  13  C.  B.  466. 
<n«  mt,  mandatum  non  tuadpen.    Si  tu§- 
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is  not  put  into  his  possession,  nor  any  consideration  paid  him, 
although  he  undertake  to  do  what  is  requested,  he  is  under  no 
obligation ;  there  is  no  contract,  because  no  consideration.  He 
is  therefore  not  liable  for  not  doing ;  but  if  he  begins  to  do,  that 
is,  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  agency  (for  it  is  that  rather 
than  a  mandate  at  common  law),  and  then  fails  to  do  what 
he  undertakes  to  do,  he  is  liable  for  malfeasance;  but  only 
in  an  action  ex  delicto^  and  not  ex  contractu,  {b)  The  caae  | 
of  Thorne  v.  Deas,  (c)  in  fact  rests  upon  this  distinction,  and  is 
therefore  properly  decided ;  but  it  is  treated  as  a  case  of  man- 
date, and  an  elaborate  examination  of  authorities  leads  the 
learned  court  to  the  rule  that  no  mandatary  is  liable,  unless  he, 
in  addition  to  his  acceptance  of  the  property  and  the  trusty 
enters  upon  an  execution  of  it,  and  then  fails  therein.  This 
rule,  as  applicable  to  the  mandatary  property  so  called,  admits  j 

much  doubt,  although  we  acknowledge  that  the  question  is  ! 

^cumbered  with  some  difficulties.  > 

It  has  indeed  been  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  in  several 
instances,  by  able  and  learned  writers,  that  mandates  and  de- 
posits are  not  contracts ;  and  that  the  liability  of  bailees  of  this 
class  rests  wholly  upon  the  ground  of  tort  K  this  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  rule  of  law,  it  might  occasion  serious  incon- 
yenience.  For  it  is  doubtful  whether  gratuitous  bailees  could 
be  made  liable  in  tort  in  several  cases  to  which  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  their  liability  extended.  But  we  think 
there  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  considering  mandates  and 
deposits  as  contracts,  and  enforcing  the  obligations  arising  out 
of  them  by  the  action  of  assumpsit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  • 
objection  to  so  considering  them  is  the  alleged  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient consideration.  But  we  regard  it  as  well  settled  by  the 
authorities,  that  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  goods  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  consideration,  (d )     Nor  do  we  regard  it  as 

(6)  Wilkinson  v.  Covcrdalc,  1  Esp.  74  ;  4,  8.  c.  Cro.  E.  883.     In  that  case  tho 

French  v.  Keod,  6  Binn.  308 ;   Seller  v.  plaintiff  declared,  that  in  consideration  of 

Work,  I  Marsh,  on  Ins.  299.  naving  delivered  to  the  defendant  twrenty 

(c)  4  Johns.  84.    Soe  infra,  p.  103,  note  quarters  of  wheat,  the  defendant  promised 

[/).  upon  request  to  deliver  the  same  wheat 

'  {d )  This  was  adjudged  for  the  first  time,  a^ain  to  tho  plaintiif.    And  this  was  ad- 

we  beliove,  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  44  judged,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 

EUs.  in  the  case  of  Blches  v,  Briggea,  Yelv.  to  be  a  good  consideration.    But  tho  cue 
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an  unreasonable  doctrine  upon  principle.     It  is  true  that  the 
bailee  does  not  ordinarily  derive  any  benefit  firom  such  a  trans- 


is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  roversed 
in  the  Excheqaer  Chamber.  The  same 
point  arose  again  in  2  Jac.,  in  the  case  of 
Game  v.  Harvie,  Yelv.  50,  and  in  6  Jac. 
in  thb  case  of  Pidtas  t;.  Guile,  Yelv.  128. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  the  Court  of  Ki^'s 
Bench  followed  the  decision  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  reversing  Biches  v. 
Brigges,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that 
that  case  was  erroneously  reversed.  Af- 
terwards, in  21  Jac.,  the  same  point  arose 
again  in  the  case  of  Wheatly  v.  Low,  Cro. 
J.  668.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  declared, 
that  whereas  he  was  obliged  to  J.  S.  in 
forty  pounds  for  the  payment  of  twenty 

Sounds ;  and  the  bond  bleing  forfeited,  he 
elivered  ten  pounds  to  the  defendant,  to 
the  intent  he  should  pay  it  to  J.  S.  in  part 
of  payment  sine  uUa  mora;  that  in  con- 
sideration thereof  the  defendant  assumed, 
&c.  The  defendant  pleaded  non-auumpnt^ 
and  a  verdict  having  been  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment that  this  was  not  any  consideration, 
beouise  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  deliver- 
ed it  to  the  defendant  upon  his  request ; 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  to  deliver  to  anoth- 
er si'n«  mora  could  not  be  any  benefit  to  the 
defendant  to  charge  him  with  this  promise, 
Sed  non  allocatur;  for,  since  he  accepted 
this  money  to  deliver,  and  promised  to  de- 
liver it,  it  was  a  good  consideration  to 
charge  him.  This  judgment  was  affirmed 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  on  a  writ  of 
srror.  This  case  was  sanctioned  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  Lord  Holtj  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard.  He  there  says :  "There  has  been 
a  question  made ;  if  I  deliver  goods  to  A, 
and  in  consideration  thereof  he  promises 
to  redeliver  them,  if  an  action  will  lie  for 
not  redelivering  them ;  and  in  Yelv.  4, 
judgment  was  given  that  the  action  would 
lie.  But  that  judgment  was  afterwards  re- 
versed, and,  according  to  that  reversal, 
there  was  judgment  afterwards  entered  for 
the  defendant  in  the  like  case.  Yelv.  128. 
But  those  cases  were  grumbled  at,  and 
the  reversal  of  that  judgment  in  Yelv.  4, 
was  said  bv  the  judges  to  be  a  bad  resolu- 
tion, and  the  contrary  to  that  reversal  was 
afterwards  most  solemnly  adjudged  in  2 
Cro.  667,  Tr.  21,  Jac  1,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  that  judgment  affirmed  upon 
a  writ  of  error.  And  yet  there  is  no 
benefit  to  the  defendant,  nor  no  consider- 
ation, in  that  case,  but  the  having  tiie 
money  in  his  possession,  and  being  trusted 


with  it,  and  yet  that  was  hdd  to  1>e  agood 
consideration.  And  so  a  bare  being  tms^ 
ed  with  another  man's  goods  must  be 
taken  to  be  a  sufficient  consideration,  if 
the  bailee  once  enter  upon  the  trust,  and 
take  the  goods  into  his  possession." 
Wheatley  v.  Low,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  good  law  from  that  time  to  this. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  adjudged  case 
has  cast  any  doubt  upon  it,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  point  in  qnesdon  is  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  assumpsit  has  been  sustained  on 
no  other  consideration  than  wlrnt  existed 
in  that  case.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Shiells, 
assignee  of  Groodwin  v.  Blackbume,  1  H. 
Bl.  1 58,  the  defendant,  who  was  a  general 
merchant  in  London,  having  received  or- 
ders from  his  correspondent  in  Madeira  to  . 
send  thither  a  quantity  of  leather  cut  out 
for  shoes  and  t>oots,  employed  Goodwin, 
the  bankrupt,  who  was '  a  shoemaker,  to 
execute  the  order.  Goodwin  accordingly 
prepared  the  leather  for  the  defendant, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepared  another 
parcel  of  the  same  kind  of  leather  on  his 
own  account,  which  he  packed  in  a  sep- 
arate case,  to  be  sent  to  Madeira  on  a 
venture,  requesting  the  recommendation 
of  the  defendant  to  his  correspondents  in 
the  sale  of  it.  The  two  cases  were  sent  to 
the  defendant's  house,  with  bills  of  par- 
cels ;  and  he,  to  save  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  double  entry  at  the  custom- 
house, voluntarily  and  without  any  com- 
pensation, by  agreement  with  Goodwin, 
made  one  entry  of  both  the  cases,  but  did 
it  under  the  denomination  of  wrought  lea- 
ther, instead  of  dressed  leather,  which  it 
ought  to  have  been.  In  conse(|uence  of 
this  mistake,  both  cases  were  seized,  and 
this  action  was  brought  by  the  assignees 
of  Groodwin,  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
leather  which  he  had  prepared  on  his  own 
account.  The  first  count  in  the  declara- 
tion stated,  that  the  bankrupt  before  his 
bankruptcv  was  possessed  of  a  quantity  of 
leather,  which  he  designed  to  export  to 
the  island  of  Madeu-a,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  a  proper  entrv  of  it 
should  be  made  at  the  custom-house; 
that  the  defendant,  in  consideration  that 
the  bankrupt  would  permit  him  to  enter 
the  said  leather  at  die  custom-house,  un- 
dertook to  enter  it  under  a  right  denomi- 
nation; that  the  bankrupt,  confiding  in 
the  undertaking  of  the  defendant,  did  per 
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action ;  bat  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  good 
consideration.  It  is  sufficient,  if  an  injury  accrues  or  may 
accrue  to  the  bailor,  or  if  he  parts  with  a  present  right.  That 
such  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
He  intrusts  his  goods  to  the  bailee,  and  thereby  renders  them 
liable  to  be  lost  or  injured.  He  parts  with  his  present  control 
over  them,  and  perhaps  renders  himself  unable  to  give  the  trust 
to  any  one  else,  or  to  execute  it  himself 

But  although  it  thus  appears  that  gratuitous  bailees  may  be 
made  liable  ex  cofUractttj  if  they  have  not  performed  their  con- 
tract, it  is  obvious  that  they  may  also  be  made  liable  ex  delicto^ 
if  they  have  committed  a  tort  upon  the  property  intrusted  to 
them.     And  it  is  in  reference  to  their  liability  ex  delicto  that  the 


mit  him  to  enter  it  at  the  coBtom-hoiise 
for  exportatioD;  that  the  defendant  did 
not  enter  it  under  a  right  denomination, 
but,  on  the  oontrary,  made  an  entry  of  it 
mder  a  wrone.  denomination,  by  means 
whereof,  &c.  If  there  can  be  any  possible 
doubt  whether  this  count  is  wholly  in  as- 
sumpsit, it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was 
Joined  with  a  count  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
iivered,  and  a  count  on  a  quanbtm  meruit 
In  the  case  of  Whitehead  v.  Greetham, 
McClel.  &  Y.  205,  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  declaration  stated,  that 
whereas  the  plaintiff,  at  the  special  in- 
stance and  request  of  the  defendant,  re- 
tained and  employed  the  defendant  to  lay 
out  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  plain- 
tiff, in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  to  be 
well  and  sufficiently  secured*,  he  the  said 
defendant  undercook  to  use  due  and  suffi- 
cient caro  to  lay  out  the  said  sum  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  the 
payment  whereof  should  be  well  and  suffi- 
ciently secured ;  and  the  said  plaintiff  in 
fact  saith,  &c.  Jud^ent  having  been 
given  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  King's  Bench, 
a  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  the  error 
relied  on  was,  that  no  sufficient  considera- 
tion appeared  on  the  face  of  the  declara- 
tion. The  ground  relied  on,  however,  by 
Tindal,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  was,  not 
that  the  intrusting  the  defendant  with  the 
money  was  not  a  sufficient  consideration, 
but  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  declaration  that  that  was  the  conside]^ 
ation  of  the  defendant's  promise.  Ue 
said:  "It  was  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  case  that  the  moving  cause  of 
the  defendant's  promise  was  the  plaintiff's 
haying  intrustea  him  with  this  money  to 


lay  out,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  count 
in  question  to  show  that."  Sed  non  allo- 
catur, for  per  Best,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court :  "  The  count  has 
averred  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  defend- 
ant's request,  retained  the  defendant  to 
la^  out  a  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity,  and  delivered  him  £700  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  the  defendant  un- 
dertook, and  faithfully  promised  the  plain 
tiff  to  use  due  and  sufficient  care  to  ad- 
vance and  lay  out  that  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity,  the  payment  whereof 
should  be  well  and  sufficiently  secured. 
Coggs  V.  Bernard  decides,  that  the  mere 
dehvery  of  the  article  is  abundant  consid- 
eration. There  the  consideration  was  the 
delivery  of  brandy.  The  same  considera- 
tion exists  here,*  because  money  was  de- 
livered. It  is  said  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  deliveiy  was  the  consideration  of  the 
defendant's  promise.  But  the  money  was 
delivered  by  the  plaintiff's  hand  to  the 
defendant,  which,  in  law,  raises  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  defendant  for  its  application ; 
and  when  that  fact  is  found  by  the  jury, 
and  that  immediately  after  a  promise  was 
made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff, 
must  it  not  be  taken  tliat  the  promise  was 
in  consideration  of  the  delivery  1 "  The 
case  of  Doorman  o.  Jenkins,  2  A.  &  E. 
256,  is  equally  in  point.  That  was  an  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit,  and  the  declaration  was 
very  similar  to  those  that  we  have  already 
considered,  and  no  objection  taken  to  it. 
See  also,  Shillibecr  v.  Glyn,  2  M.  &  W. 
143 ;  Rutgers  v.  Lucet,  2  Johns.  Cas.  92; 
Robinson  v.  Threadgill,  13  Ired.  L.  39. 
And  see  ante,  Vol.  L  p.  447. 
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distinction,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  our 
books,  between  non-feasance  and  misfeasance,  becomes  impor- 
tant It  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  supposed  that  this  dis- 
tinction has  reference  to  their  liability  ex  contractu;  that  a 
mandatary  does  not  incur  any  obligation  ex  contractu  until  he 
enters  upon  the  execution  of  tus  trust,  but  that  he  does  incur 
such  obligation  when  he  enters  upon  the  trust,  and  fails  to  go 
through  with  it  or  does  it  badly ;  and  that  if  the  mere  deliveiy 
of  the  goods  imposes  such  obligation,  it  is  not  on  the  ground 
that  such  delivery  with  the  acceptance  constitutes  a  good  con- 
sideration, but  on  the  ground  that  it  amounts  to  a  part  execu- 
tion of  the  trust  This,  however,  we  must  regard  as  erroneous. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  can  become 
liable  ex  contractu  for  not  completing  a  work  which  he  has  be-* 
gun,  when  he  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  begin  it  But 
when  we  consider  the  distinction  between  non-feasance  and  mis- 
feasance in  reference  to  liability  in  tort,  it  becomes  very  intelli- 
gible, (e)     The   common  law  looks   upon   an   injury   which 


{e)  The  position  which  we  hare  endeav- 
ored to  maintain,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween misfeasance  and  non-feasance  has  ex- 
clusive reference  to  liability  sounding  in 
tort,  is  fullj  supported  by  the  case  of 
Benden  v.  Manning,  2  N.  U.  289.  It  was 
an  action  of  assumpsit  against  a  tailor  for 
making  a  coat  in  an  unskilful  and  im- 
proper manner,  which  he  had  contracted 
to  make  in  a  skilful  and  proper  manner. 
The  consideration  for  the  promise  laid  in 
the  declaration  was  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  that  behalf  paid.  At  the  trial, 
the  defendant  objected  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  consideration  so 
laid.  The  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  evidence,  if  believed,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  consideration  alleged,  and  the 
jury  having  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiif,  the  defendant  filed  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  and  brought  a  writ  of  error. 
And  the  court  having  decided  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  prove  the  conaidera- 
tion  alleged,  the  defendant  in  error  con- 
tended that  the  action  might  be  supported 
on  the  ground  of  a  misfeasance.  But 
Richardson,  C.  J.,  said :  "  It  has  been  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
error  that  tliis  action  is  brought  to  recover 
damages,  not  for  a  mere  non-feasance,  but 
fiir  a  misfeasance,  and  therefore  it  was  un- 


necessary to  allege  or  prove  a  considera- 
tion. It  is  very  clear  tnat  no  man  can  be 
liable  for  the  mere  non-performance  of  a 
promise  mad6  without  consideration ;  of 
course,  when  an  action  is  brought  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  non-performance  of 
a  contract,  a  consideration  must  be  alleged 
and  proved.  But  when  one  man  does  an- 
other an  injury,  by  unskilfully  and  im- 
properly doing  what  he  had  promised  to 
do,  an  action  may  be  maintained  to  re- 
cover the  damage,  although  there  was  no 
consideration  for  the  promise.  The  rea- 
son of  this  distinction  is  very  obvious,  but 
it  is  a  distinction  that  cannot  avail  the  de- 
fendant in  error.  His  action  was  assump- 
sit, founded  upon  the  breach  of  ceitain 
promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  upon 
certain  considerations.  The  very  gist  of 
tlie  action  was  the  broach  of  a  valid  con- 
tract. But,  if  the  promises  were  made 
without  consideration,  they  were  mere  nuda 
pacta,  and  no  action  could  be  maintained 
upon  them.  And  if  the  consideration 
alleged  were  not  proved,  the  action  was 
not  supported.  But  if,  instead  of  assump- 
sit, a  special  action  upon  the  case  had 
been  brought  for  misftasauce,  it  is  very 
clear  that  no  consideration  need  have  been 
alleged  or  proved.  The  gist  of  such  an 
action  would  have  been  the  misfeascmce. 
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acmes  £rom  mere  nonrfecbsance  as  too  remote  to  lay  tbe  founda* 
tion  for  an  action  of  tort ;  for  this  purpose  it  requires  that  the 
injury  should  be  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
conduct  complained  of.  (/) 

Bankers  are  so  far  mandataries,  that  they  receive  notes  for 
collection,  and  render  similar  services,  without  specific  pay ;  but 
they  certainly  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  general  and  indirect 
benefit  they  derive  firom  the  business,  and  are  undoubtedly  lia-(f 
ble  for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  they  under- 1 
take,  {g)     But  a  further  question  has  arisen  in  relation  to  banks  1 
of  deposit  and  collection.     It  is  this :  if  a  notary,  another  bank, )     J 
or  other  agent  employed  by  a  bank  for  collection  is  negligent  or  )/ 
mistaken  as  to  demand  or  notice,  and  by  this  or  any  other  neg^ 
ligence  or  error,  prevents  or  retards  the  collection  of  the  money,  i 
is  the  bank  responsible  to  the  holder,  and  how  far?     Some  ' 
courts  have  held  that  the  bank  is  only  an  agent  to  employ  a 
sub-agent  to  do  what  it  cannot  do  itself,  and  therefore  its  re»\ 
sponsibility  should  be  only  for  due  care  and  skill  in  selecting 
and    employing   the    sub-agent,  (h)    while    others    hold    that] 


and  it  would  have  been  wholly  immaterial 
whether  the  oontiact  was  a  Valid  one  or 
not."  See  abo,  Elsee  v.  Gatward,  5  T.  R. 
143,  which  subetantially  recognizes  the 
same  distinction.  —  If  oar  positions  are 
correct,  it  follows,  that  in  all  cases  of 
proper  mandate,  that  is,  where  property  is 
mtmsted,  the  bailor  mcM  have  two  reme- 
dies for  any  injury  done  him  by  the 
bailee.  He  may  have  an  action  of  fvs- 
Bompsit  for  a  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee ;  or  if  the  conduct  of  the 
tMuiee  amounts  to  an  actionable  tort,  the 
bailor  may  waive  the  contract,  and  bring 
an  action  sounding  in  tort.    On  the  other 


hand,  in  cases  of  mere  gratuitous  agency, 
where  no  property  is  intrusted,  the  only 
remedy  which  the   principal   can    have 


against  the  agent  is  by  an  action  ex  ddicto. 
And  if  the  agent  has  committed  no  act 
which  amounts  to  an  actionable  tort,  the 
principal  is  without  remedy.  It  should 
DO  observed,  however,  that  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
or  the  delivery  of  a  promissory  note  or 
bill  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
tion would  probably  be  held  to  be  proper 
mandates,  and  the  bailee  in  such  cases 
would  be  held  liable  ex  contractu,  Robin- 
MB  V,  Threadgill,  13  Ired.  L.  4^ 


( f)  See  Salem  Bank  z;. Gloucester  Bank, 
17  Mass.  1.  The  leading^  case  on  this' 
point  in  this  country  is  Thome  v.  Deas, 
4  Johns.  84,  already  referred  to.  In  that 
case  A  and  B  being  joint  owners  of  a  ves- 
sel, A  voluntarily  undertook  to  get  the 
vessel  insured,  but  neglected  to  do  so,  and  i 
the  vessel  was  ajfterwards  lost.  The  court 
heldf  that  no  action  would  lie  against  A{ 
for  the  non-performanee  of  this  promise, 
though  B  sustained  a  damage  thereby. 
See  also  Balfe  v.  West,  22  £.  L.  &  E. 
506,  8.  0.  13  C.  B.  466. 

{g)  Smedes  v.  Bank  of  Utica.  20  Johns. 
372, 8.  c.  3  Cowen,  662 ;  Bank  of  Utica 
V.  McKinstcr,  11  Wend  473;  Mechanics 
Bank  v.  Merchants  Bank,  6  Met.  13. 
Chancellor  Kent  says :  "  Receiving  a  let- 
ter to  deliver,  or  money  to  pay,  or  a  note 
by  a  bank  to  collect,  and  by  negligence 
omitting  to  perform  the  trust,  the  manda- 
tary, though  acting  grataitously,  becomes 
responsible  for  damages  resulting  from 
his  negligence.  The  delivery  and  receipt 
of  the  letter,  money,  or  note,  creates  a 
sufficient  consideration  to  support  the  con- 
tract, and  is  a  part  execution  of  it."  See 
2  Kent,  Com.  571,  n.  (a). 

(A)  It  seoms  to  be  heia  in  the  following 
cases,  that  where  bills  or  notes  are  deposited 
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the  bank  is  an  agent  for  collection,  and  is  itself  responsible  foi 
due  care  and  skill  in  all  the  acts  and  measores  necessary  for 
collection,  whether  they  are  performed  through  the  officers  of  the 
bank,  or  through  other  agents  employed  by  the  bank,  (t)  The 
authorities  on  this  subject  cannot  be  reconciled.  We  suppose 
a  different  doctrine  wiU  be  held  in  different  States,  according  to 
the  decisions  of  each  State.  These  authorities  are  gathered  in 
I  the  three  preceding  notes. 

A  bank  has  also  a  lien  on  its  deposits  for  the  general  balance 
it  has  against  the  depositor,  (j )  unless  the  deposit  is  made  by 
an  agent  for  a  principal  who  is  the  only  owner  of  the  property. 
But  if  so  made,  and  the  bank  knows  this  agency;  or  if  not 
knowing  it,  and  supposing  the  agent  to  be  owner,  t^e  bank  has 
made  no  advance  to  the  agent  as  depositor  on  the  security  of 
the  deposit,  the  bank  has  no  lien,  (k) 

A  mandatary,  as  we  have  already  intimate  is  generally 
bound  to  exercise  only  slight  diligence,  and  is  responsible  only 
for  gross  neglect  (2)      The  parties  may,  however,  vary  the 


with  a  bank  for  collection^  tihe  bank  is  an 
agent  to  collect,  and  not  merely  to  transmit 
for  collection,  and  is  liable  for  the  neglect 
of  an^  of  its  agents,  however  proper  the 
selection  may  have  been.  Allen  v.  Mer- 
chants Bank,  22  Wend.  215,  overmling 
8.  c.  in  15  Wend.  482..  Bank  of  Orleans 
V.  Smith,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  560;  Montgom- 
ery Co.  Bank  v.  Albany  City  Bank,  3 
Seld.  459 ;  Van  Wart  ».  Wooley,  3  B.  & 
C.  439  ;  Thomson  v.  Bank  of  South  Car- 
olina, 3  Hill  (S.Car.),  77 ;  Mechanics  Bank 
».  Earp,  4  Rawle,  384  ;  Taber  v.  Penctt, 
2  Gallison,  565.  See  also,  as  to  the  gen- 
eral principle,  ante,  VoL  I.  p.  84. 

(t)  That  the  bank  is  responsible  only 
for  dae  care  and  diligence  in  selecting  its 
agents,  and  in  transmitting  or  submitting 
the  papers  to  them,  may  be  gathered  from 
Fabens  v.  Mercantile  Bank,  23  Pick.  330 ; 
Dorchester  and  Milton  Bank  v.  New  Eng- 
land Bank,  1  Cash.  177;  Warren  Bank 
V.  Suffolk  Bank,  10  Cush.  583;  East 
Haddam  Bank  t;.  Scovil,  12  Conn.  303 ; 
Jackson  v.  Union  Bank,  6  Har.  &  J.  146 ; 
Baldwin  v.  Bank  of  Louisiana,  1  La.  An. 
15  ;  Bellemire  v.  Bank  of  D.  S.,  4  Whart. 
105.  That  banks  which  receive  biUs  for 
transmission  only,  are  responsible  only 
for  due  care  and  diligence  in  transmitting, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Mechanics  Bank  v.  Earp, 


4  Rawle,  384,  and  Bank  of  Washington 
V.  Neale  &  Triplett,  1  Pet.  25.  It  may  be 
inferred,  perhaps,  from  C.  J.  ManhcUVs 
language  in  this  last  case,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would 
extend  the  responsibility  of  a  bank  for 
collection,  over  the  conduct  of  all  its 
agents. 

(j )  Brandao  v.  Bamett,  3  M.  G.  &  S. 
530;  Jones  v.  Starkey,  U  E.  L.  &  £. 
235. 

(k)  Bank  of  Metropolis  v.  N.  E.  Bank, 
6  How.  212.  But  see,  as  perhaps  conlra, 
Lawrence  t;.  Stonington  Bank,  6  Conn. 
521. 

(/)  The  Boman  law  seems  to  have  been 
difierent  in  this  respect  By  that  law 
every  mandatary  seems  to  have  been 
bound  to  bestow  on  the  matter  with  which 
he  was  charged  all  the  dilif^pnce  and  skill 
which  the  proper  execution  of  it  re- 
Guired.  Sec  Story  on  Bailm.  \  173.  Sir 
William  Jones  professed  to  follow  the  Ro- 
man law  in  this  respect,  but  attempted  tu 
make  a  distinction  between  a  mandate  to 
camj  and  a  mandate  to  perform  a  work, 
holding  that  the  rule  did  not  apply  to  the 
former,  and  that  mandataries  of  that  class 
were,  like  depositaries,  liable  only  for 
gross  negligence.  Essay  on  Bailin.  52, 
62.     Mr.  Justice  Story  is  of  opinion  that 
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terms  of  the  contract  at  their  pleasure  by  a  special  agreement. 
So  a  mandatary  may  impose  upon  himself  an  additional  degree 


there  is  no  fbandation  for  this  diBtiiiction 
in  the  Roman  law,  and  there  certamly  is 
none  in  onr  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rale  is  perfectly  established  with  us  that 
the  same  degree  of  diligence  is  reqoired 
in  cases  of  mimdate,  whether  it  be  to  carry 
or  to  perform  work,  as  in  cases  of  deposit. 
This  was  very  aathoritatively  declared  in 
the  case  of  Shiells  v.  Blackbome,  1  H 
BL  158,  the  facts  of  which  are  stated  ante, 
p.  99,  note  (d).  Lord  Loughbormtgh 
there  obserred :  "  I  agree  with  Sir  WU^ 
Ham  Jones,  that  where  a  bailee  undertakes 
to  perform  a  gratnitons  act,  from  which 
the  bailor  alone  is  to  receive  benefit,  there 
^  bailee  is  only  liable  for  gross  negli- 
gence ;  bnt  if  a  man  eratnitously  under- 
takes to  do  a  thing  to  ttie  best  of  his  skill, 
where  his  situation  or  profession  is  such 
as  to  imply  skill,  an  omission  of  that  skill 
is  imputable  to  him*  as  gross  negligence. 
IT  in  this  case  a  ship-broker,  or  clerk  in 
the  custom-house,  had  undertaken  to  en- 
ter the  goods,  a  wrong  entiy  would  in 
them  be  gross  negligence,  because  their 
situation  and  employment  Aeoessarily  im- 
ply a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  in 
making  such  entries.  But  when  an  ap- 
plication, under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  is  made  to  a  general  merchant  to 
make  an  entry  at  the  custom-house,  such 
a  mistake  as  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
him  as  gross  negligence.''  See  also,  to 
the  same  point,  Stanton  v.  Bell,  2  Hawks, 
145 ;  Beardslee  v.  Richardson,  1 1  Wend. 
25.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  what  will  constitute  ctoss  negligence 
in  each  particular  case.  For  this  purpose, 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract,  must  be 
carefiilly  attended  to.  In  the  case  of  Pel- 
lowes  V.  Gordon,  8  B.  Mon.  415,  the 
plaintifT,  being  indebted  to  the  defendant, 
and  holding  a  note  against  the  owners  of 
a  certain  steamer,  deliyered  the  note  which 
he  so  held  to  the  defendant  to  be  collected 
tlirough  a  certain  house  at  New  Orleans, 
with  which  the  defendant,  who  had  a  house 
at  Louisville,  was  connected,  the  proceeds 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  defend- 
ant's aeraand.  'When  the  note  was  de- 
livered, the  plaintiff  informed  the  defend- 
ant that  the  solvency  of  the  boat  and 
owners  was  doubtful,  and  that  the  only 
probable  means  of  saving  the  claim  was, 
to  attach  the  boat  at  New  Orleans  on  her 
flrH  airival  there  after  the  note  became 


due,  unless  the  note  should  be  paid.  The 
note  was  sent  by  the  defendant  to  the 
house  at  New  Orleans,  by  which  it  was 
presented  and  payment  demanded,  on  the 
nrst  arrival  or  the  boat  at  that  city,  but 
on  payment  of  $100  (one-sixth  only  of  the 
debt),  the  boat  was  permitted  to  depart, 
and  on  her  arrival  at  Nashville  a  short 
tune  afterwards,  she  was  attached  for 
other  debts  and  sold,  before  the  note  was 
returned  to  the  plaintiffs,  for  an  amount 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  attaching  credi- 
tors. The  court  held  this  to  be  a  breach 
of  du^  for  which  the  defendant  was  liable. 
And  ifarshaU,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Regarding 
the  houses  at  Louisville  and  New  Orleans 
as  merely  gratuitous  bailees,  still,  having 
undertaken  the  commission,  and  proceef 
ed  in  its  execution,  each  was  bound  to 
proceed  with  reasonable  care  and  diligence 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 
And  a  niilure  in  the  performance  of  this 
obligation  was  a  breach  of  duty,  for  which, 
on  well-established  principles,  the  delin- 

Suent  party  is  liable  in  case  of  loss  pro- 
uced  oy  his  neglect.  A  bailee,  receiving 
property  under  particular  directions  as  to 
Its  disposition,  impliedly  undertakes  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  those  dhections, 
and  may  be  made  liable  for  the  loss  con- 
sequent upon  his  failure  or  neglect  to  do 
so,  and  especially  if  he  actually  proceed 
with  the  business  committed  to  him."  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Whitney  v. 
Lee,  8  Met.  91,  where  a  proi^issor^  note 
was  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  his  vol- 
untarily undertaking,  without  reward,  "  to 
secure  and  take  care  of  it,"  it  was  held, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  take  any  active 
measures  to  obtain  security,  but  was  sim- 
ply bound  to  keep  the  note  carefully  and 
securely,  and  receive  the  money  due  there- 
on when  offered.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  remarked : 
"  The  term,  to  '  secure,'  may  be  deemed 
ambiguous,  meaning  either  to  obtain  se- 
curity, or  to  keep  securely ;  but  associated 
with  the  words  *  take  care  of,'  and  being 
a  gratuitous  undertaking,  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  defendant  was  to  take  ac- 
tive measures  to  obtain  security,  but  sim* 
ply  to  keep  tiie  note  carefully  and  securely, 
and  receive  the  money  due  thereon,  when 
offered.  This  last  authority  and  duty 
would  seem  to  result  from  the  custody  of 

the  note The  law  has  endeavored 

to  make  a  distmction  in  the  degrees  of 
care   and  diligence  to   which   diflbreot 
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of  Kability  by  his  interfering  with  the  property  committed  to  hiB 
charge,  by  which  its  custody  is  rendered  more  insecure,  (m)  So 
it  may  be  gathered  from  the  cases,  and  from  obvious  reasons, 
that  where  the  work  to  be  done  requires  peculiar  skill  and  care, 
and  the  mandatary  undertakes  it  in  such  way  as  to  be  bound 
to  go  through  with  it,  the  want  of  the  required  skill  and  care 
would  be  negligence  enough,  (n)     So  if  he  enters  upon  the 


hi 


bailees  are  bound  ;  distingnishing  between 
gross  negligence,  ordinary  negligence,  and 
slight  negligence ;  though  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  mark  the  line  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  And  it  must  be 
often  left  to  the  jury,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  subjec^matter,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  with  suitable 
remarks  by  the  judge,  to  say  whether  the 
particular  case  is  wi^in  the  one  or  the 
other."  See  also,  Mechanics  and  Traders 
Bank  v.  Gordon,  5  La.  An.  604. 

(m)  Nelson  v.  Macintosh,  I  Stark. 
237 ;  Bradish  v.  Henderson,  1  Dane,  Abr. 
310. 

(n)  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  case  of  Shiells  v.  Black- 
bume,  quoted  ante,  p.  104,  note  (/).  Mr. 
Justice  Heathf  in  the  same  case  said :  "  If 
a  man  applies  to  a  suxgeon  to  attend  him 
in  a  disorder,  for  a  reward,  and  the  sui^ 
geon  treats  him  improperly,  there  is  gross 
negligence,  and  the  suigeon  is  liable  to  an 
action ;  the  surgeon  would  iilso  be  liable 
for  such  negligence,  if  he  undertook  gratis 
to  attend  a  sick  person,  because  his  situa- 
tion implies  skill  in  surgery ;  but  if  the 
patient  applies  to  a  man  of  a  difl^rent  em- 
plo^ent  or  occupation,  for  his  gratuitous 
assistance,  who  either  does  not  exert  all 
his  skill,  or  administers  improper  remedies 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  such  person  is 
not  liable.'*  But  even  a  mandatary  whose 
occupation  implies  peculiar  skill,  is  not 
required  to  exercise  Uie  greatest  amount  of 
skill ;  if  he  exercises  such  skill  as  is  asu-/| 
ally  exercised  b^  members  of  his  profesj] 
sion,  it  is  sufficient.  The  law  upon  this 
subject  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Porter,  in  the  case  of  Percy  v.  Millaudon, 
20  Mart.  (La),  68,  75.  His  language  was 
as  follows :  "  It  is  said  by  a  writer  of  great 
authority  [Pothier],  who  treats  of  the  doc- 
trine of  mandate,  that  the  mandatary  can- 
not excuse  himself  by  allegmg  a  want  of 
ability  to  discharge  the  trust  undertaken. 
That'it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
lay  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  be- 
he  should  have  formed  a  more  just 


estimate  of  his  own  capacity  before  he  en- 
gaged himself.  That,  if  he  had  not  agreed 
to  become  the  agent,  the  principal  could 
haye  found  some  other  person  willing  and 
capable  of  transacting  the  business  cor- 
rectly. This  doctrine,  if  sound,  would 
make  the  attorney  in  fact  responsible  for 
eyery  error  in  judgment,  no  matter  what 
care  and  attention  ne  exercised  in  forming 
his  opinion.  It  would  make  him  liable  to 
the  principal  in  all  doubtful  cases,  where 
the  wisdom  or  legality  of  one  or  more 
altematiyes  was  presented  for  his  consid- 
eration, no  matter  how  difficult  the  subject 
was.  And  if  the  embarrassment,  in  the 
choice  of  measures,  grew  out  of  the  le;^ 
difficulty,  it  would  require  from  him 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  the  law 
only  presumes  to  those  who  have  made 
the  jurisprudence  of  their  country  the 
study  of  their  lives,  and  which  knowledi^ 
often  ftuls  in  them  ftt>m  the  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject,  and  the  fallibility  of 
human  judgment.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  if  the  business  to  be  transacted  pre- 
supposes the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
knowledge,  a  person  who  would  accept 
the  office  of  mandatary,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  could  not  excuse  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  discharaed  his  trust 
with  fidelity  and  care.  A  lawyer  who 
would  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  physician  ;  a  physician,  who  would  be- 
come an  agent  to  carry  on  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  a  bricklayer,  who  would 
propose  to  repair  a  ship,  or  a  landsman 
who  would  embark  on  board  a  vessel  to 
navigate  her,  may  be  presented  as  ex- 
amptes  to  illustrate  this  distinction.  But 
when  the  person  who  is  appointed  attor> 
ney  in  fact  has  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  dischiu^  of  the  ordinarif 
dutiee  of  the  trust  imposed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  on  the  occurrence  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  it,  which  ofier  only 
a  choice  of  measures,  the  adoption  of  a 
course  from  which  loss  ensues  cannot 
make  the  agent  resiwnsible,  if  Uie  error 
waa  one  into  which  a  prudent  man  might 
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midertaking,  it  is  said  that  he  must  obey  instructions,  or  be 
liable  for  his  departure,  (o)  Indeed,  it  would  be  in  that 
case  gross  negligence.  But  it  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  owner 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mandatary  possessed  skill  suf- 
ficient for  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  was  employed ;  and 
certainly  would  be,  if  he  had  good  reason  to  know  that  he  haa 
not  the  skill ;  as  if  he  gave  a  valuable  watch  to  be  repaired,  to 
one  whom  he  knew  was  not  a  watchmaker;  or  to  one  who, 
although  a  watchmaker,  was  known  by  him  to  be  unaccustomed 
to  watches  of  that  kind.  All  these  differences  rest  upon  the 
ground  of  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties.  And  on  the 
same  principle,  although  the  subject-matter  of  the  mandate  do 
not  necessarily  imply  superior  skill  in  the  nxandatary,  still,  if  he 
18  known  to  possess  superior  skill  he  is  bound  to  exercise  it.  (p) 


haTe  fiUIen.  The  contrary  doctrine  seems 
to  us,  to  suppose  the  possession,  and  re- 
qaire  the  exercise  of  perfect  wisdom  in 
ndlible  beings.  No  man  would  undertake 
to  render  a  serrice  to  another  on  such 
seTere  conditions.  The  reason  given  for 
the  rale,  namely,  that  if  the  maodataxj 
had  not  accepted  the  office,  a  person  capa- 
ble of  discharging  the  duty  correctlj 
would  have  been  found,  is  quite  unsatis- 
fiKtonr.  The  person  who  would  have  ac- 
cepted, no  matter  who  he  mieht  be,  must 
have  shared  in  common  with  him  who  did, 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature ;  and  con- 
seouently  must  be  presumed  just  as  liable 
to  have  mistaken  the  correct  course.  The 
test  of  responsibility,  therefore,  should  be, 
not  the  certainty  of  wisdom  in  others,  but 
the  possession  of  ordinary  knowledge; 
and  or  showing  that  the  error  of  the 
agent  is  of  so  gross  a  kind,  that  a  man  of 
common  sense  and  ordinary  attention 
would  not  have  fallen  into  it.  The  rule 
which  fixes  responsibility,  because  men  of 
unerring  sagaaty  are  supposed  to  exist, 
and  would  &ve  been  found  by  the  princi- 
pal, appears  to  us  essentially  erroneous." 

(o)  Fellows  V.  Gordon,  8  B.  Mon.  415; 
Ferguson  v.  Porter,  3  f  lor.  27.  See  note 
(/),  tupra. 

ip)  Wilson  V.  Brett,  II  M.  &  W.  113. 
Tliis  was  an  action  on  the  case  for  n^U' 
genoe  in  riding  the  plaintiff's  horse.  The 
plaintiff  had  intrasted  the  horse  in  ques- 
tion to  the  defendant,  requesting  him  to 
ride  it  to  Peckharo,  for  the  purpose  of 
ibowinif  it  for  sale  to  a  Mr.  Maigetson. 


The  defendant  rode  the  horse  to  Peck- 
bam,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it, 
took  it  into  the  East  Surrey  race-ground, 
where  Mr.  Mareetson  was  engaged  with 
others  playing  we  game  of  cricket ;  and 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  slippery  na- 
ture of  the  giround,  the  horse  slipped  and 
fell  several  times,  and  in  falling  broke  one 
of  his  knees.  It  was  proved  that  the  de- 
fendant was  a  person  conversant  with  and 
skilled  in  horses.  Rolfe,  B.,  before  whom 
the  cause  was  tried,  told  the  jury  that, 
under  the  cireumstanoes,  the  defendant, 
being  shown  to  be  a  person  skilled  in  the 
management  of  horses,  was  bound  to  take 
as  much  care  of  the  horse  as  if  he  had 
borrowed  it.  And  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer held  this  instruction  to  be  correct. 
Parke,  B.,  said :  "  I  think  the  case  was 
left  quite  correctly  to  the  jury.  The  de- 
fendant was  shown  to  be  a  person  con- 
versant with  horses,  and  was  therefore 
bound  to  use  such  care  and  skill  as  a  per- 
son conversant  with  horses  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  use :  if  he  did  not,  he 
was  guilty  of  negligence.  The  whole 
efiect  of  what  was  said  by  the  learned 
judge  as  to  the  distinction  between  this 
case  and  that  of  a  borrower,  was  this :  that 
this  particular  defendant,  being  in  fiict  a 
person  of  competent  skill,  was  in  effect  in 
the  same  situation  as  that  of  a  borrower, 
who  in  point  of  law  represents  to  the 
lender  that  he  is  a  person  of  competent 
skill.  In  the  case  or  a  gratuitous  bailee, 
where  his  profession  or  situation  is  such 
as  to  imply  the  possessmn  of  competent 
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When  a  thing  is  borrowed,  to  be  used  by  the  borrower,  with- 
out any  reward  or  compensation  to  be  received  by  the  owner 
from  him,  this  transaction  resembles  the  two  former,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  gratuitous.  But  it  is  unlike  them,  in  that  the  benefit 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  bailee ;  and  he  is  therefore  bound  to 
great  care,  and  liable  for  slight  negligence,  (q) 

What  constitutes  this  negligence,  or,  in  general,  what  are  the 
rules  which  belong  to  this  species  of  baUment,  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain to  any  great  extent  from  adjudicated  cases,  as  there  are 
few  which  distinctly  decide  such  questions.  But  in  the  case 
of  Coggs  V.  Bernard,  so  often  cited,  Holt  lays  down  certain 
principles,  which  he  takes  from  Bracton^  who  borrows  them 
from  the  civil  law.  Resting  upon  such  authority,  and  also  upon 
manifest  reason  and  justice,  they  may  be  deemed  the  rules  of 
law  on  this  subject ;  and  we  give  them  in  a  note  below,  in  the 
words  of  HolL  (r) 


Fkill,  he  is  cqaally  liable  for  the  neglect 
to  aso  it."  Alderson,  B.  "  The  learned 
judf^o  thought,  and  correctly,  that  this  de- 
fendant bein^  shown  to  be  a  person  of 
competent  skill,  there  was  no  diiierence 
i)ctwecn  his  case  and  that  of  a  borrower ; 
liccnuse  the  only  difference  is,  that  there 
the  party  baipiins  for  the  use  of  compe- 
tent skill,  which  here  becomes  immaterial, 
a'xucii  it  appears  that  the  defendant  has  it." 
/.W/p,  B.  "  The  distinction  I  intended  to 
make  was,  that  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  only 
itoimd  to  exercise  such  skill  as  he  pos- 
sesses, whereas  a  hirer  or  borrower  may 
reasonably  be  taken  to  represent  to  the 
l>:iny  who  lets,  or  from  whom  he  borrows, 
that' he  is  a  person  of  competent  skill.  If 
a  person  more  skilled  knows  tha^*^  to  be 
dangerous  which  another  not  so  skilled  as 
he  does  not,  surely  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  liability.  I  said  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  negligence  and  gross  neg- 
ligenoe — that  it  was  the  same  thing,  wiSi 


the  addition  of  a  vituperative  epithet' 
It  does  not  distinctly  appear  by  the  report 
of  this  case  whether  tlie  bailor  knew  that 
the  bailee  possessed  superior  skill  or  not. 
We  think,  however,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  he  did  know  it,  or  at  least  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  was  the  case.  See 
anUf  p.  93,  note  (t). 

(<7)  Phillips  V.  Condon,  14  III.  84.  See 
also  to  same  effect  Howard  v.  Baboock,  21 
III.  259,  where  the  liability  is  carefally 
stated. 

(r)  "  As  to  the  second  sort  of  bailment^ 
namely,  commodaium,  or  lending  gratis 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  the  strictest  care 
and  diligence,  to  keep  the  goods  so  as  to 
restore  them  back  again  to  the  lender, 
because  the  bailee  has  a  benefit  by  the  use 
of  them,  so  as  if  the  bailee  be  guilty  of  the 
least  neglect  he  will  be  answerable ;  as  if 
a  man  should  lend  another  a  hone  to  go 
westward,  or  for  a  month;  if  the  bailee 
go  northward,  or  keep  the  horse  above  a 
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It  would  seem  that  a  gratuitous  lender  for  use,  is  liable  to 
the  party  to  whom  he  lends,  for  mischief  directly  resulting  from 
the  unsafe  condition  of  the  article,  if  that  be  known  to  the 
lender,  (s) 


SECTION  IV. 

MGNUB. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  topic  of  more  interest,  inasmuch,  as 
the  questions  which  belong  to  it  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. 


month,  if  any  accident  happen  to  the 
horse  in  the  northern  journey,  or  after  the 
expiration  of  the  month,  the  bailee  will  be 
chargeable ;  becaose  he  has  made  use  of 
the  horse  contrary  to  the  trust  he  was  lent 
to  him  under,  and  it  may  be  if  the  horse 
had  been  used  no  otherwise  than  he  was 
lent,  that  accident  would  not  have  befallen 
him.  This  is  mentioned  in  Braeton,  fol. 
99  a;  his  words  are:  h  autem  cut  res 
ttliqua  utenda  datWy  re  obligatitr,  qua  com- 
moaata  ett,  sed  magna  differentia  est  inter 
mutuum  et  commodatum;  quia  is  qui  rem 
Wttituam  acoepit  ad  ipaam  restituendam  tene- 
tur,  vd  ejus  pretiunif  si  forte  incendiOf  ruina, 
Mtufragioj  out  UUronum  vel  hostium  incursu, 
eonsumpta  fuerit,  vel  deperdita,  suUracta, 
vel  abuoa.  Et  qui  rem  utendam  acoepit, 
non  suffidt  ad  rei  custodiam,  quod  takm  dili- 
'ge>Ui€un  adhibeat,  qualem  suis  rebus  propriis 
adk&ere  sold,  si  alius  earn  diligentius  potuit 
eustodire;  ad  mm  autem  majorem  vel  casus 
firtuitos  Mm  tenetur  quis,  nisi  culpa  sua  in- 
tervenerit.  Ut  si  rem  sibioommodatam  domi, 
§eatmdetulerit  cum  peregre  profectus  fuerit, 
et  iUam  incursu  hostium  vel  prcedonum  vel 
tuiufrtttfio  amiserit,  non  est  dubium  quin  ad 
rei  restitutionem  teneatur.  1  cite  this  author, 
though  I  confess  he  is  an  old  one,  because 
his  opinion  is  reasonable,  and  very  much 
to  my  present  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
anthority  in  the  law  to  the  contrary.  But 
if  the  bailee  put  this  horse  in  his  stable, 
and  he  were  stolen  fiom  thence,  the  bailee 
■hall  not  be  answerable  for  him.  But  if 
he  or  his  servants  leare  the  house  or  stable 
doors  open,  and  the  thieves  take  the  op- 
portonity  of  that,  and  steal  the  horse,  he 
will  be  chargeable;  because  the  neslect 
save  the  thieves  the  occasion  to  steal  the 
■one.    BfotUm  aays,  the  bailee  most  use 


the  utmost  care,  but  yet  he  shall  not  be 
chargeable  where  there  is  such  a  force  as 
he  cannot  resist."  See  also,  Scranton  v. 
Baxter,  4  Sandf.  5;  Booth  v.  Terrell,  16 
Geo.  20 ;  2  14.  Raym.  915.  A  gratui- 
tous loan  is  considered  as  strictly  a  per- 
sonal trust,  unless  from  other  circum- 
stances a  different  intention  can  fairly  be 
presumed.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Bringloe  v,  Morrice,  1  Mod.  210. 
That  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  immod- 
erately riding  the  plaintiff's  mare.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  lent 
him  the  mare,  and  gave  him  license  to 
ride  her,  and  that  by  virtue  of  tliis  license 
the  defendant  and  his  servant  had  ridden 
the  mare  alternately.  The  plaintiff  de- 
murred to  the  plea.  And,  per  curiam, 
"The  license  is  annexed  to  the  person, 
and  cannot  be  communicated  to  another ; 
for  this  riding  is  a  matter  of  pleasure." 
And  North,  C.  J.,  took  a  difierence,  where 
a  certain  time  is  limited  for  tlie  loan  of  the 
horse,  and  where  not.  In  the  first  case, 
the  party  to  whom  the  horse  is  lent  hath 
.an  interest  in  the  horse  daring  that  time, 
and  in  that  case  his  servant  may  ride,  but 
in  the  other  case  not.  A  difference  was 
also  taken  between  hiring  a  horse  to  go  to 
York,  and  borrowing  a  horse ;  in  the  first 
place,  the  party  may  let  his  servant  ride; 
in  the  second  not.  Bat  where  a  horse 
was  for  sale,  and  the  agent  of  the  vendor 
let  A  have  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  it,  A  was  held  justified  in  putting  a 
competent  person  upon  the  horse  to  trj  it, 
an  authority  to  do  so  being  implied.  Lora 
Camoys  v.  Scurr,  9  C.  &  F.  383. 

(s)  Blakemore  v,  £.  &  B.  Bailway  Co 
92  £ng.  a  L.  1035. 
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A  pledge  is  a  bailment  for  the  mntnal  benefit  of  both  parties, 
for  while  the  pledgee  obtains  security  fcnr  his  debt,  the  pledgor 
obtains  credit  or  delay,  or  other  indulgence.  The  bailee  is 
therefore  bound  only  to  ordinary  care,  and  is  liable  only  fcnr 
ordinary  neglect  K  the  pledge  be  lost  by  an  intrinsic  defect, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  remedied,  or  by  a  casualty 
which  might  possibly  have  been  prevented,  or  by  superior 
force  which  might  possibly  have  been  resisted,  the  bailee  is 
still  not  responsible,  unless  he  was  in  positive  default,  (t) 

He  has  a  special  property  in  the  pledge ;  and  may  maintain 
any  action,  which  requires  such  property  in  the  plaintiff,  against 
a  third  party,  for  an  injury  to  the  pledge ;  (u)  and  a  judgment  in 
such  action  brought  by  the  pledgee  or  by  the  pledgor  would  bar 
an  action  for  the  same  cause  by  the  other  party,  (v)     And  he 


{t)  Commercial  Bank  v.  MartiDi  1  La. 
An.  344.  In  this  case  the  court  say  tliat 
a  pledgee  is  bound  to  take  that  care  of 
the  property  pledged  which  a  prudent 
person  {diligens  paterfamUias)  would  take 
of  his  own.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  use 
the  utmost  diligence.  And  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  pledgee,  in,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  diligence  required  of  him,  to 
employ  an  agent  on  account  of  his  partic- 
ular profession  and  skill,  he  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  mbconduct  or  neglect 
of  the  latter,  where  reasonable  care  was 
shown  in  the  choice  of  the  agent,  as  to 
his  skill  and  ability.  See  also,  Exeter 
Bank  t?.  Gordon,  8  N.  H.  66 ;  Goodall  v. 
Richardson,  14  id.  567.  The  general  rule 
of  law,  wlicre  a  person  receives  bonds  or 
notes  for  collection,  as  collateral  security 
for  a  debt,  is  that  he  is  bound  to  use  due 
diligence;  and  if  they  are  lost  through 
his  negligence,  by  the  insolvency  of  the 
makers,  he  is  chargeable  with  the  amount. 
Noland  v.  Clark,  10  B.  Mon.  239. 

(u)  It  is  also  decided  in  tlie  case  of  Gib- 
soe  V.  Boyd,  I  Kerr,  150,  that  an  action 
will  lie  in'favor  of  the  pawnee  against  the 
general  owner,  when  the  rights  of  the  for- 
mer are  invaded  by  tlie  latter.  That  was. 
an  action  of  replevin  for  a  mare.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  mare  in  question  was  the 
Sropcrty  of  the  defendant,  and  had  been 
elivercd  by  hirh  to  the  plaintiff  as  a 
pledge.  The  defendant  afterwards  took 
the  mare  from  the  plaintiff's  possession, 
whereupon  the  plaintiff  brougbt  this  ac- 
tion, and  the  court  held  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  recover.  Chipman,  C.  J.,  said  : 
"  This  is  an  action  of  replevin  for  a  mare, 


in  which  the  defendant  pleaded  property 
in  himself,  and  also  property'  in  a  third 
person  ;  and  the  plaintiff  replied  to  each 
plea  that  the  propeity  was  in  himself; 
upon  which  issue  was  taken.  From  the 
testimony  in  the  case,  it  appeared  that  the 
mare  belonged  to  the  defendant,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff  as  a  security  for 
a  debt  due  from  tne  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff; the  contract  between  them  therefore 
was  clearly  that  of  a  pawn  or  pledge ;  and 
the  defendant  and  plaintiff  stood  in  the 
situation  of  pawnor  and  pawnee.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  defendant  took  the  mare 
from  the  plaintiff.  It  is  now  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  he  be- 
ing the  general  owner  of  the  mare,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  maintain  this  action  of  re- 
plevin against  him.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
clear  law  that  the  pawnee  may  maintain 
replevin  against  a  stranger,  and  the  ri«:ht 
to  retain  the  thing  pawned,  until  the  debt 
is  paid,  Cjinnot  be  perfect  unless  this  right 
of  possession  is  inde/easibie,  and  not  lia- 
ble to  be  invaded  or  interfered  with  by 
the  debtor,  although  he  be  the  general 
owner  of  the  thing  pawned.  The  fallacy 
of  the  at^ument  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant appears  to  lie  in  the  extent  of 
signification  given  to  the  term  *  general 
owner.*  He  remains  the  general  owner, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  |>awnce ;  he  has 
parted  with  his  absolute  right  of  disposing 
of  the  chattel  until  he  has  i-cdcemcd  it 
ftt)m  its  state  of  pledge.  .  .  .  Thcixj  can- 
not, I  conceive,  be  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
this  action  is  maintainable." 

(v)  48  Ed.  3,  20  b,  pi.  8  ;  20  H.  7,  5 
b,  pi.  15 ;  FlewelUn  v.  Rave,  1  Bolst.  6& 
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IB  undoubtedly  bound  to  do  all  that  may  be  proper  or  necessary 
to  preserve  the  value  of  the  pledge.  Hence  it  has  been  held, 
that  where  a  party  receives  negotiable  paper  from  his  debtor, 
with  the  debtor's  indorsement,  as  collateral  security  for  bis 
demand,  and  not  as  agent  merely,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  the 
same  for  payment  when  due,  and  take  the  proper  steps  to 
charge  the  debtor  as  indorser ;  and  failing  to  do  this,  he  makes 
the  paper  his  own.  (w) 

He  has  generally  only  a  right  to  hold ;  and  if  he  uses,  it  is  at 
his  owif  peril ;  and  he  is  liable  for  any  loss  which  occurs  while 
using.  If  he  derive  a  profit  fit>m  this  use,  he  must  allow  for  it; 
unless  this  use  was  equally  profitable  to  the  owner.  K  the 
pledge  be  a  horse,  the  bailee  may  use  it  enough  to  keep  the 
horse  in  health,  without  paying  for  this  use ;  but  if  he  take  a 
journey  with  it  he  must  pay.  He  may  milk  a  cow,  and  indeed 
ought  to,  because  not  to  milk  her  would  injure  the  owner,  by 
hurting  the  cow ;  nevertheless  he  must  account  for  the  milk,  be- 
cause he  derives  a  positive  profit  firom  it.  The  question  of  use 
sometimes  resolves  itself  into  more  or  less  of  resulting  injury ; 
thus,  he  may  use,  carefully,  books,  although  perhaps  any  use  of 
them  implies  some  slight  injury ;  but  not  clothes,  for  these  are 
more  rapidly  worn  out,  and  necessarily  more  injured  by  use.  (z) 
But  even  if  he  use  the  pawn  tortiously  without  putting  it  out 
of  his  possession,  it  is  said  that  he  is  only  liable  to  an  action ; 
his  lien  upon  it  not  being  thereby  terminated,  (y)  The  lien  of 
the  pledgee  and  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  it,  are  considered 
in  our  chapter  on  Liens. 

In  all  cases  the  pledgee  must  account  for  income  or  protits 

Sw)  JenniBon  v.  Parker,  7  Mich.  355.  is  there  robbed  of  them,  she  will  bo  an- 

x)  In  Coggs  t*.  Bernard,  Lord  HoU  swerable.    And  the  reason  is,  because  the 

makes   the  following^  remarks  upon  the  pawn  is  in  the  nature  of  a  deposit,  and  as 

ri^ht  of  the  pledgee  to  use  the  pledge  such  is  not  liable  to  be  used.    And  to  this 

while  in  his  possession :  "  If  the  pawn  be  effect  is  Owen,  123.    But  if  the  pawn  be 

such  as  it  will  be  the  worse  for  using,  the  of  such  a  nature  as  the  pawnee  is  at  any 

pawnee  cannot  use  it,  ns  clothes,  &c.,  hut  charge  about  the  thing  pawned,  to  main- 

if  it  be  such  as  will  be  never  the  worse,  as  tain   it,  as  a  horse,   cow,^  &c.,  then  the 

if  jewels  for  the  purpose  were  pawned  to  a  pawnee  may  use  the  horse  in  a  reasonable 

lady,  she  might  use  them.    But  then  she  manner,  or  milk  the  cow,  &c.,  in  recom« 

must  do  it  at  her  peril,  for  whereas  if  she  pense  for  the  meat."    See  also.  Mores  v, 

keeps  them  locked  up  in  her  cabinet,  if  Con  ham,  Owen,  123;  Anonymous,  2  Salk. 

her  cabinet  should  be  uroke  open,  and  the  522  ;  Thompson  v.  Patrick,  4  Watts,  414. 

jewels  taken  from  thenoe,  she  would  be  (jf)  Thompson  t?.  Patrick,  4  Watts,  414. 
ascued ;  if  she  wears  them  abroad,  and 
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derived  from  the  pledge ;  and  where  he  is  pat  to  expense  or  ex- 
traordinary trouble  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  pledge,  he  may 
charge  the  owner  for  it,  unless  there  be  a  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary, or  the  nature  of  the  case  negatives  his  right  to  make  such 
charge. 

If  the  pledge  be  stolen  from  him  he  is  not  liable,  unless  the 
theft  arose  from  or  was  connected  with  a  want  of  ordinary  care 
on  his  part  (z)  By  the  civil  law,  the  theft  raised  the  presump- 
tion of  neglect,  and  the  bailee  was  responsible  unless  he  could 
show  an  absence  of  negligence  on  his  part  We  doubt  Vhether 
this  be  the  role  of  the  common  law.  If  the  pledge  be  stolen, 
the  theft  does  not  of  itself  discharge  the  bailee ;  but  the  bailor 
may  make  him  responsible  by  showing  that  it  happened  through 
a  want  of  ordinary  care. 

By  the  civil  law,  in  the  case  of  pignuSj  the  possession  of  the 
thing  pledged  passed  to  the  creditor ;  in  the  case  of  hypothecck^ 
the  possession  of  the  tiling  hypothecated  remained  with  the 
owner.  This  distinction  has  not  been  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance in  England,  and  the  difference  between  a  pledge  and  a 
mortgage  has  not  until  lately  been  strongly  marked.  In  recent 
times,  however,  and  in  this  country,  this  distinction  is  assuming 
a  new  importance.  In  aU  our  commercial  cities,  the  pledging 
of  personal  property,  especially  of  stocks,  has  become  very  com- 
mon, and  recent  cases  have  established,  or  at  least  affirmed, 
rights  and  liabilities  peculiar  to  such  contract,  and  quite  dififer^ 
ent  boui  those  which  attend  a  mortgage,  (a) 

(z)  Sir  William  Jones's  distinction  (Es-  for   some    reason  or  other,  was    never 

say  on  Bailm.  75)  between  clandestine  bronffht  on,  so  that  no  decision  took  place 

theft  and  violent  theft,  taken  from  the  civil  on  the  points  raised  in  the  case.    How 

law,  is  not  sustained  by  common  law  an-  my  opinion  got  into  print  I  do  not  know, 

thorities.    See  Co.  Lit.  89  a;  Sontfacote's  It  was  probably  lent  to  some  of  the  bar, 

case,  4  Rep.  83  b.  and  a  copv  taken,  which  the  reporter  has 

(a)  In  Uortelyoa  t;.  Lansing,  2  Caines,  erroneonsfv  published  as  the  opinion  of 
Cas.  200,  the  distinction  between  a  pledge  this  court.  This  circumstance  may  les- 
and  a  mortgage,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  sen  its  authority.  But  as  Chancellor  Kent 
of  a  pledge,  are  very  fully  and  ably  con-  has  referred  to  it  in  his  Commentaries,  we 
sidered.  In  Barrow  v,  Paxton,  5  Johns,  venture  to  do  so  also.  Whatever  be  its 
260,  the  case  of  Cortclyou  v.  Lansing  authority,  of  its  instructivcness  there  can 
being  cited  by  counsel,  Kent,  C.  J.,  said :  be  no  doubt.  The  learned  judge  says  : 
"  That  case  was  never  decided  by  this  *'  The  note  in  question  came  under  the 
court.  It  was  argued  once,  and  I  had  strict  definition  of  a  pledge.  It  was  de- 
prepared  the  written  opinion  which  ap-  lirered  to  the  defendant,  with  a  right  to 
pears  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Caines;  but  the  detain  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  but  the 
court  directed  a  second  aigument,  which,  legal  property  did  not  pass,  as  it  does  in 
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It  was  nndonbtedly  a  rule  of  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England  that  delivery  was  essential  to  a  pledge ;  and  the 
difference  between  a  pledge  and  a  mortgage  consisted  in  this. 
The  possession  of  the  pledge  passed  to  the  pledgee,  but  the 
property  did  not  pass ;  a  thing  mortgaged  might  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  mortgagor,  but  the  right  of  property  passed  to 
the  mortgagee.  The  pledgee  held  the  pledge  until  his  debt  was 
paid,  the  pledge  itself  remaining  the  property  of  the  pledgor. 
The  mortgagee  acquired  the  property  of  the  thing  mortgaged, 
the  morfgagor  parting  with  the  property  as  in  the  case  of  a  sale, 
reserving  only  the  right  to  defeat  the  transfer  and  re-acquire  the 
property  by  paying  the  debt  But  this  distinction  has  not 
always  been  recognized,  or,  at  least,  not  accurately  observed. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  now  held,  that  possession  of  a  pledge 
must  be  delivered  to  the  pledgee ;  (b)  that  this  possession  may 
be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  where  the  pledge 
does  not  permit  of  manual  delivery,  but  consists  of  stocks,  which 
are  transferred  upon  the  books  of  the  company  with  issue  of  a 
new  certificate,  if  the  transfer  be  to  secure  a  debt,  and  the 
debtor  has  a  right  to  the  restoration  of  the  property  on  paymen 
of  the  debt  at  any  time,  the  transaction  is  a  pledgee  and  not  a 
mortffog^j  although  the  legal  title  passes  to  the  creditor.  This 
is  a  very  nice,  and  perhaps  a  difficult  distinction ;  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  it,  it  is  held,  that  the  creditor  takes  the  stock  only 
to  hold,  and  not  to  use ;  that  the  property  is  not  in  him ;  tiiat 
he  cannot  sell  the  stock  until  the  debt  is  due,  and  that  if  it  be 


die  case  of  a  mortoage,  with  a  ocmditioii  Smith,  2  Yes.  Jr.  372,  378 ;  BrowneU  v, 

of  a  defeasance.    The  general  ownership  Hawkins,  4  Barb.  491 .    In  this  last  case, 

lemained  with  the  intestate,  and  only  a  Marvin^  J.,  said :  "  A  mortgage  is  a  sale 

special  property  passed  to  the  defendant,  of  goods,  with  a  condition  that  if  the 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mortgagor  performs  some  act  it  shall  be- 

mortgage  of  goods,  for  that  is  an  absolute  roid.    If  the  condition  is  not  performed, 

pledge,  to  beoime  an  absolute  interest  if  the  goods  become  the  absolute  property 

not  redeemed  at  a  fixed  time.    Besides,  of  the  mortgagee.    Before  the  happening 

delivery  is  essential  to  a  pledge ;  but  a  of  the  contingency  upon  which  the  title  is 

mortgage  of  goods  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  defeated  or  become  absolute,  the 

Talid  without  deliyery.     The  mortgage  possession  of  the  goods  may  be  in  the 

and  the  pledge  or  pawn  of  goods  seem,  mortgagor  or  the  mortgagee.    In  the  case 

however,  generally  to  have  been  confound-  of  a  pledge,  the  property  must  be  delir- 

ed  in  the  books,  and  it  was  not  until  lately  ered  to  the  pawnee.    This  is  of  the  ywj 

that  this  just  discrimination  has  been  well  essence  of  a  pledge." 
attended  to  and  explained."    See  also,        (b)  See  the  cases  dted  m  the  pi^ceding 

Homes  v.  Crane,  2  Pick.  607;  Jonea  v.  note. 
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payable  on  demand,  or  payable  presently  without  demand,  he 
cannot  sell  mitil  demand,  even  if  it  was  agreed  between  the 
parties  that  he  might  sell  without  notice  to  the  debtor ;  that  if 
he  sells,  trover  may  be  maintained  against  him  by  the  debtor  as 
for  a  wrongful  conversion,  although  the  debt  be  not  paid. 

As  to  the  damages,  it  seems  that  the  debtor  may  recover,  if 
the  stocks  had  risen  in  value,  that  enhanced  value.  Whether, 
if  the  stocks  had  risen  and  fallen,  the  debtor  is  limited  to  the 
value  at  the  time  of  the  unauthorized  sale,  or  may  have  the 
highest  value  down  to  the  time  of  trial,  is  not  certainly  decided; 
but  it  seems  that  he  may  have  the  highest  value,  (c) 


(c)  All  these  points  were  elaborately 
considered  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Lit- 
tle, 1  Sandf.  351,  8.  €.  2  0>mst.  443.  It 
was  an  action  on  the  case  for  not  return- 
ing stock  pledged,  and  fornnlawfally  sell- 
ing the  same.  The  case  came  on  origi- 
nally in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  tried  before  SandTbrd, 
J.  It  appeared  that  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  the  plaintiff  borrowed  of  the 
defendant  the  sum  of  $2,000,  and  gave  bis 
promissory  note  therefor,  payable  pres- 
ently. The  plaintiff  at  the  same  time 
transferred  to  the  defendant  fifty  shares  of 
the  consolidated  capital  stock  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rulroad  Company.  The 
transfer  was  made  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration, where  it  yras  standing  in  the 
plaintiff's  name,  and  was  absolute  in  its 
terms.  In  the  note,  however,  given  by 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  the  stock  was 
mentioned  as  having  been  deposited  with 
the  defendant "  as  colhiteral  security,"  with 
authority  to  sell  the  same,  on  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  promise  contained  in  the 
note,  without  notice  to  the  plaintiff.  Af- 
terwards, and  between  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  3d  of  January,  following  the 
date  of  the  loan,  the  plaintiff's  agent  ap- 
plied to  the  defendant  several  times  to 
repay  the  loan  and  have  the  stock  rotrans- 
ferred.  The  defendant  did  not  comply 
with  his  request,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  had  sold  the  plaintiff 's 
stock  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  December. 
Between  the  23d  of  December  and  the 
Sd  of  January,  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  in  question  rose  from  about  sixty- 
eight  dollars  per  share  to  eighty-five  dol- 
lars per  share.  On  these  facts  a  verdict 
was  taken  fpr  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court.    The  court  hdd,  1. 


That  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  seU 
the  stock  until  he  had  first  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  plaintiff.  2.  That  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  was  the  value  of  the  stock 
on  the  8d  of  January.  Upon  the  first 
point,  Vandarpod,  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  said  :  "  The  defendant  held 
the  stock  in  question  as  pledgee.  It  was 
pledged  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  note 
of  $2,000,  payable  on  demand.  A  pledgee 
cannot  dispose  of  the  pledge  until  the 
pledgor  has  failed  to  comply  with  his  en- 
gagements. If  the  pledgee  sells  the  pledge 
without  authority,  it  is  a  violation  of  Ms 
trust.  It  is  here  contended,  that  as  the  note 
was  payable  on  demand,'  the  plaintiff  was 
in  default  for  not  paying  it  tbe  moment 
the  note  was  given,  and  that  the  pledeee, 
before  selling  the  stock,  was  not  bound  to 
demand  the  amount  loaned.  The  cases 
of  sale  by  the  pledgee,  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  are  generally  those  where  notes 
were  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  where 
the  pledgee  sold  the  thing  pledged  before 
the  notes  matured.  There  the  pledgee 
was  deariy  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  plet^r 
had  not  fuled  to  comply  with  his  engage* 
ment.  Where  stock  or  other  property  is 
pledged  as  collateral  security,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  note  payable  on  demand, 
can  the  pledgee  proceed  to  sell  immedi- 
ately, without  first  demanding  the  amount 
of  the  note  ?  This,  in  the  absence  of  ju- 
dicial authority,  would,  to  our  minds,  be 
repugnant  to  the  fair  import  and  spirit  of 
the  contract."  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  authorities,  the  learned  judge 
continues :  "  It  may  then  bo  safely  as- 
sumed, that  where  an  article  is  pledged  to 
secure  a  debt,  payable  on  demand,  the 
pledgee  cannot  sell,  without  first  demand- 
mg  payment  of  the  debt  on  demand.    A 
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In   this   power  of  disposal,  the  mortgagee  differs  greatly 
ficom  a  pledgee.     For  it  is  every  day's  practice  for  a  mortgagee 


contrary  rale  would,  in  its  "practical  opera- 
tion be  wholly  destractive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ^neral  property  in  the  pawnor. 
Every  Testige  of  the  pawnor's  interest  in 
the  pledge  mi^ht  be  destroyed  (and  that 
too  without  his  knowledge)  within  an 
hour  after  the  pawnee  is  clothed  with  his 
mere  special  property."  In  reference  to 
the  measure  of  damages,  the  learned  judee 
said :  "  It  is  contended  that  in  trover  the 
tnie  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  its  conversion, 
which,  as  the  defendant  contends,  was 
on  the  27th  of  December,  when  the  stock 
ranged  in  the  market  from  67^  to  68  per 
cent.  But  the  present  is  not  in  form,  nor 
indeed  is  it  in  substance,  an  action  of  tnwer. 
It  is  a  special  action  on  the  case,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  why  assumpsit  could  not 
also  have  bieen  maintained,  for  not  re- 
turning to  the  plaintiff  his  stock,  after 
tender  to  the  defendant  of  the  amount  for 

which  it  was  pledged 

This  not  being  an  action  of  trover,  the 
true  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of 
the  stock  on  the  3d  of  January,  when  the 
9tock  was  sold  for  $85  per  share.  On  that 
day  the  final  interview  took  place  between 
the  defendant  and  Mr.  Cutting,  the  agent 
of  the  plaintiff. ,  The  defendant's  offer  and 
conversation  on  that  day  may  be  reganled 
as  constituting  the  final  breach.  But  if  it 
were  otherwise,  had  the  breach  occurred 
earlier,  the  rule  of  damages  would  have 
been  the  highest  value  of  the  stock  between 
the  actual  refusal  of  the  defendant  to 
return  the  same,  on  being  offered  the 
amount  for  wliich  it  was  pledged,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  suit."  A  question 
was  made  also  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff 
should  liave  tendered  to  the  defendant  the 
amount  duo  lum  before  bringing  his  ac- 
tion. The  court,  however,  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  evidence  proved  that  a  tender 
was  made,  and  so  this  point  was  not 
passed  upon.  The  case  was  afterwards 
carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
that  court  a  question  was  raised  which 
had  not  been  suggested  in  the  court  below, 
namely,  wliethcr  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion did  not  amount  to  a  mortgage  instead 
of  a  pledge,  on  tlio  ground  that  the  legal 
title  to  the  stock  became  vested,  by  the 
imnsfcr,  in  the  defendant.  Upon  this  part 
of  tlie  case,  Huggles,  J.,  delivering  the 
opraion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  is  contend- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the 


transaction  was  a  mortgage  and  not  a 
pledge ;  that  the  money  was  payable  im- 
mediately, and  the  stock  became  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  appellant,  and  was 
only  redeemable  in  equity.  If  this  be  true, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors  must  have  rendered 
their  judgments  in  the  case  of  Allen  v, 
Dykers,  8  Hill  (N.  Y.),  593,  s.  c.  7  id.  498, 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law.  In  that 
case,  as  in  the  present,  there  was  a  loan  of 
money,  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount,  in  which  it  was  s^ted,  that 
the  borrower  had  deposited  with  the  lend* 
ers  as  collateral  security,  with  authority 
to  sell  the  same  on  the  non-performance 
of  the  promise,  250  shares  of  a  stock  there- 
in mentioned.  The  money  in  that  case 
was  payable  in  sixty  days  —  the  sale  was 
to  be  made  at  the  board  of  brokers,  and  no- 
tice waived  if  not  paid  at  maturi^.  The 
stock  was  assigned  to  the  lenders  of  the 
money,  and  the  transfer  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  company,  on  the  day  the  note 
was  given.  With  respect  to  the  question 
whether  the  stock  was  mortgaged  or 
pledged,  I  can  perceive  no  diflerence  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  present.  The 
question  does  not  appear,  by  the  report 
of  that  case,  to  have  been  raised.  It 
would  have  been  a  decisive  point,  for  if  it 
had  been  a  mortgage,  and  not  a  pledge, 
the  plaintiff  must  luive  failed.  The  sale 
of  the  stock  in  that  case,  by  the  lender, 
before  the  maturity  of  the  note,  did  not 
make  it  the  less  decisive.  If  there  had 
been  good  ground  for  saying,  in  Allen  v, 
Dykers,  that  the  stock  was  mortgaged  and 
not  pledged f  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  it 
would  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
eminent  counsel  who  argued  the  cause, 
and  of  both  the  courts ;  and  on  examin- 
ing the  question,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
pomt  had  been  taken  it  would  have  been 
overruled.  The  ai^ument  of  the  defend- 
ant in  this  case  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  when  personal  things  are  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  general 
property  and  the  legal  title  always  remain 
in  the  pledgor ;  and  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  legal  title  is  transferred  to  the  creditor, 
the  transaction  is  a  mortgage  and  not  a 
pledge.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably 
true.  But  it  is  true  that  passcsKion  must 
uniformly  accompany  a  pledge.  The  right 
of  the  pledgee  cannot  othenvise  be  con- 
summated.    And  on  this  ground  it  has 
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to  sell  bis  mortgage,  and  this  sale  transfer  the  right  of  property 
from  himself  to  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the  redemption  oi 


been  doubted  whether  incorporeal  things 
like  debts,  money  in  stocks,  &c.,  which 
cannot  be  mannally  delivered,  were  the 
proper  subjects  of  a  pledge.  It  is  now 
nela  that  they  are  so ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  any  legal  or  equitable 
interest  whatever  in  personal  property 
may  not  be  pledged ;  provided  the  interest 
can  be  put,  oy  actual  delivery  or  by  writ- 
ten transfer,  into  the  hands  or  within  the 
power  of  the  pledgee,  so  as  to  be  made 
available  to  him  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
debt.  Goods  at  sea  may  be  passed  in 
pledge  by  a  transfer  of  the  mununents  of 
title,  as  by  a  written  assignment  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  This  is  e^ mvalent  to  actual 
possession,  because  it  is  a  delivery  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  possession.  And 
debts  and  choses  in  action  are  capable,  by 
means  of  a  written  assignment,  of  being 
conveyed  in  pledge.  The  capital  stock  of 
a  corporate  company  is  not  capable  of 
manual  delivery.  The  scrip  or  certificate 
may  be  delivered,  but  that  of  itself  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  stockholder's  interest 
in  the  corporate  funds.  Nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily put  that  interest  under  the  control 
of  the  pledgee.  The  mode  in  which  the 
capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  transferred 
usually  depends  on  its  by-laws.  It  is  so 
in  the  case  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road Company.  The  case  does  not  show 
what  the  by-laws  of  that  corporation  were. 
It  may  be  that  nothing  short  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  title  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany would  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  defendants  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  stock,  and  to  secure  them  against  a 
transfer  to  some  other  person,  in  such 
case  the  transfer  of  the  ieeal  title  being 
necessary  to  the  change  oi  possession,  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  pledge  of  the 
goods.  Indeed  it  is  in  no  case  inconsistent 
with  it,  if  it  appears  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  that  the  debtor  has  a  legal  right 
to  the  restoration  of  the  pledge  on  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  at  any  time,  although 
after  it  falls  due,  and  before  the  creditor 
has  exercised  the  power  of  sale.  Reeves 
V.  Capper,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  136,  was  a  case  in 
which  the  debtor  *  made  over '  to  the  cred- 
itor, 'as  his  property,'  a  chronometer, 
until  a  debt  of  £50  should  be  repaid.  It 
was  held  to  be  a  vidid  pledge.  In  the 
present  case,  the  note  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  and  the  transfer  of  the  stock 
were  parts  of  the  same  transaction,  and 


are  to  be  construed  together.  The  trans- 
fer, if  regarded  by  itself,  is  absolute,  but 
its  object  and  character  is  qualified  and 
explained  by  the  cotemporaneous  paper 
wmch  declares  it  to  be  a  deposit  of  the 
stock  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment 
of  $2,000,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  in- 
strument to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 
to  redeem  or  otherwise  to  defeat  it,  except 
by  a  lawful  sale  under  the  power  expressed 
in  the  paper.  The  general  property  which 
the  pledgor  is  said  usually  to  retain,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  legal  right  to  the 
restoration  of  the  thing  pledged,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  Upon  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  the  note  and  the  transfer  taken  to- 
gether, this  right  was  in  the  plaintifi;  nn- 
tess  it  was  dereated  by  the  sale  which  Uie 
defendant  made  of  the  stock.  In  every 
contract  of  pledge  there  is  a  right  of  re- 
demption on  the  part  of  the  debtor.  But 
in  this  case  that  right  was  Illusory  and 
of  no  value,  if  the  creditor  could  instantly, 
without  demand  of  payment  and  without 
notice,  sell  the  thing  V^g®^-  W®  w 
not  required  to  give  the  transaction  so  un- 
reasonable a  construction.  The  borrower 
agreed  that  the  lender  might  sell  without 
notice,  but  not  that  he  miebt  sell  without 
demand  of  payment,  whidi  is  a  difibrent 
thing.  The  lender  might  have  brought 
his  action  immediately,  for  the  bringing 
an  action  is  one  way  of  demanding  pay- 
ment ;  but  selling  without  notice  is  not  a 
demand  of  pa3rment ;  and  it  is  well  settled 
that  where  no  time  is  expressly  fixed  by 
contract  between  the  parties,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  secured  by  a  pledee,  the 
pawnee  cannot  sell  the  pledge  wiUiout  a 
previous  demand  of  payment,  although 
the  debt  is  technically  due  immediately.'' 
As  to  a  tender  by  the'  pUuntiff  to  the  de- 
fendant of  the  debt  due  to  the  latter  before 
bringing  the  action,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
heldt  that  the  defendant  having  voluntarily 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  restore  the  pledge, 
a  tender  of  the  money  borrowed  would 
have  been  firuilless,  and  was,  therefore, 
unnecessary.  As  to  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages, the  court  adhered  to  the  rule  adopted ' 
by  the  court  below,  but  based  their  judgw 
ment  in  this  particular  upon  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Ruggles,  J., 
said :  "  The  ground  on  which  the  defend- 
ant insists  that  the  damages  must  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  price  of  the  stock 
on  the  24th  of  December,  is,  that  the  plain- 
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the  mortgagor.  But  the  pledgee,  having  only  the  possession 
and  not  the  property,  cannot  transfer  the  property ;  and  holding 
only  for  security,  cannot  sell  until  the  debt  becomes  due  and  is 
unpaid. 

Where  stock  is  pledged  to  a  stockbroker,  and  a  note  given 
with  it,  stating  that  the  stock  was  deposited  as  collateral  secu- 
rity, with  authority  to  sell  the  same  at  the  board  of  brokers,  if 
the  note  was  not  paid  at  maturity,  evidence  was  offered  of  a 
umform  usage  of  brokers  to  dispose  of  stock  so  pledged  at  their 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  maturity  of  the 
note,  and  when  the  debt  was  paid,  return  an  equal  number  of 
shares  of  the  same  kind;  but  this  evidence  was  rejected  as  con- 
trary to  the  law  regulating  these  transactions,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  express  terms  of  the  contract  (d)  Nor  could  the 
broker,  in  any  event,  sell  the  stock  privately,  but  only  at  the 
board  of  brokers,  and  openly,  stating  how  it  was  held,  (e) 


tiff,  on  leamine  that  the  defendant  had  sold 
it,  might  then  have  gone  into  the  market, 
and  porchaaed  at  the  current  price  on  that 
day.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  repeated 
promises  of  the  defendant  to  restore  the 
stock.  Although  the  pUiintiff  was  strictly 
entitled  to  a  re-transfer  of  the  same  shares 
that  were  pledged,  it  appears  that  his  bro- 
ker was  willing  to  receive  other  stock  of 
the  same  description  and  value,  which  the 
defendant  promised  from  day  to  day  to 
give,  the  plaintiff  being  all  the  time  ready 
to  pay  the  money  borrowed.  Time  hav- 
ing thus  been  given  to  the  defendant,  at 
his  request,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  obli- 
gation, and  the  plaintiff  having  waited  for 
the  delivery  of  the  stock  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  defendant,  and  having  re- 
lied on  the  expectation  thus  held  out,  and 
lost  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  at  a  re- 
duced pnre,  it  is  manirostly  just  that  the 
phuntin  should  recover  according  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  pledged,  when  the  de- 
fendant finalW  failed  in  his  promises  to 
restore  it."  But  although  sudi  a  transfer 
operates  as  a  pledge  and  not  as  a  mort- 
gage, it  was  neveirtheless  hdd,  that  the 
tegal  title  passes  to  the  pledgee,  so  as  to 
entitle  the  pledgor  to  bring  his  bill  to  re- 
deem and  to  have  an  account  of  the  profits 
of  the  stock.  Hasbrouck  v,  Vandervoort, 
4  Sandf.  74. 

id)  Allen9.Dyker8,3Hm(N.Y.),593, 


B.  0. 7  id.  497.  The  Hull  of  a  New  Ship, 
Daveis,  199.  See  also,  Langton  v.  Hor- 
ton,  1  Hare,  549. 

(e)  Upon  this  point,  Walworth,  C,  re- 
marked :  "  The  authority  to  sell  the  stock 
in  question  at  the  board  of  brokers,  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  if  such  debt  was  not 
paid  when  it  became  due,  did  not  authorize 
the  pledgees,  even  if  they  had  retained  tlie 
stock  in  then:  own  hands,  to.  put  the  same 
up  secretly.  But  they  should  have  put  up 
the  stock  openly,  and  offered  it  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder,  at  the  board  Sf  brokers ; 
stating  that  it  was  stock  which  had  been 
pledged  for  the  security  of  this  debt,  and 
with  authority  to  sell  it  at  the  board  of 
brokers  if  the  debt  was  not  paid.  In  this 
way  only  the  stock  would  bo  likely  to  brine 
its  fair  market  value  at  the  time  it  was  o^ 
fered  for  sale.  And  in  this  way  alone 
could  it  be  known  that  it  was  honestly  and 
fairly  sold,  and  that  it  was  not  purchased 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  pledgees  by  some 
secret  understanding  between  them  and 
the  purchasers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  shares  of  stock  are  constantly  sold  at 
the  board  of  bi-okers,  which  shares  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  nominal 
buyers  and  sellers.  Such  sales,  as  every- 
body knows,  are  not  le^lly  binding  upon 
either  party.  When  a  rcal  sale,  therefore, 
is  to  be  made  at  the  board  of  brokers,  of 
shares  of  stock  which  have  an  actual  exist* 
ence,  and  which  have  been  pledged  for 
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The  pledgee  may  have  his  action  of  trover  for  the  pledge 
against  a  third  party  who  takes  it  from  him,  and  recover  its  full 
valne,  because  he  is  responsible  over  to  the  pledgor,  (/)  but  in 
an  action  against  one  who  derives  title  from  the  pledgor,  he  can 
recover  only  the  amount  of  his  debt  (g)  And  the  pledgor  re- 
tains sufficient  property  in  the  pledge  to  transfer  it,  subject  to 
the  pledgee's  right,  to  any  buyer,  who,  after  a  tender  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  due,  may  maintain  an  action  of  trover 
against  the  pledgee.  (A)  Nor  does  such  pledgee  acquire  an 
absolute  title  simply  by  the  failure  of  the  pledgor  to  pay  Hie 
debt ;  there  is  no  forfeiture  until  the  pledgee's  rights  are  deter- 
mined by  what  is  equivalent  to  a  foreclosure,  (i) 

The  holder  of  negotiable  paper,  even  though  it  be  accommo* 
dation  paper,  is  not  in  contemplation  of  law  a  pledgee.  He 
may,  therefore,  sell,  discount,  or  pledge  it,  at  his  pleasure,  (j) 
For  when  one  has  sent  negotiable  paper  into  the  world,  and 
given  it  credit  and  currency,  he  cannot  protect  himself  against 
a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  valuable  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  authorize  it  to  be  used  except  for  some  particu- 
lar purpose.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  this  rule  with 
regard  to  negotiable  paper,  does  not  extend  to  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing. (A;)  And  it  has  been  said,  in  a  peculiar  case  however,  that 
pledgees  of  negotiable  paper  must  wait  until  it  is  mature,  and 
then  collect  it,  and  cannot  in  the  mean  time  sell  it  (/)  And  it 
has  alsGbbeen  held,  that  if  a  creditor  sells  negotiable  paper  held 

the  payment  of  a  debt,  with  authority  to  v.  Allen,  7  Hill  (N.  Y.),  498,   Walux>rth, 

sell  them  at  that  board,  the  stock  shoald  Chancellor,  intimates  or  directs  how  stock, 

be  speciiicaUy  descnbed  at  the  time  of  which  is  pledged,  should  be  sold  at  the 

such  sale,  as  'so  many  shares  standing  in  board  of  brokers.     The  soundness  of  Ids 

the  name  of  the  pledgee,  and  sold  on  ac-  views  as  to  the  mode  of  selling  does  not, 

count  of  the  pledgor ;  so  that  if  a  full  perhaps,  come  in  question  hero.     Were  it 

price  is  obtained  for  it  on  such  sale,  the  presented  by  this,  case,  I  sliould  incline 

pledgor  of  the  stock  may  know  tliat  he  is  very  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that  this  part 

entitled  to  the  bcnciit  of  the  sale.    For  of  the  learned  Chancellor's  judgment  was 

without  such  specification,  the  sale,  if  an  uncalled  for  by  the  case,  and  has  not. 

advantageous  one,  may  be  put  down  as  a  therefore,  the  weight  of  authority." 
sale  of  stocks  of  the  pledgee,  and  which        (/)  Barker  v.  Dement,  9  Gill,  7. 
have  been  sold  on  his  own  account     Se-        (g)  Brownell  v.  liawkins,  4  Barb  491 
cret  sales,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained        {h)  Franklin  u.  Neate,  13  M.  &  W  481 
under  such  an  agreement  or  authority."        (i)  Brownell  v.  Hawkins,  4  Barb.  491. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.        (j)  Appleton  r.  Donaldson,  3   Penn. 

Justice  Vanderpoelf  in  the  case  of  Wilson  St.  381  ;  Jarvis  v.  Rogers,  13  Mass.  105. 
V.  Little,  already  cited,  was  inclined  to        {k)  Newsom  v.  Thornton,  6  East,  17 
doubt  the  soundness  of  these  views  of  the        {/)  Brown  v.  Ward,  8  Duer,  660. 
learned  Chancellor.   He  says :  "  In  Dykers 
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by  him  as  security,  he  will  be  presumed  to  have  taken  it  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  (m) 

An  ordinary  loan  of  stocks  does  not  amount  to  a  bailment, 
but  to  a  sale,  to  be  paid  for  in  similar  kind  and  quantity,  as 
otherwise  the  purposes  of  a  loan  could  not  be  effected.  (») 

Although  transfer  of  possession  must  accompany  a  pledge,  a 
je-transfer  to  the  owner  for  a  temporary  purpose,  as  agent  or 
special  bailee  for  the  pledgee,  does  not  impair  the  title  or  pos- 
session of  the  pledgee,  (o) 

But  while  it  is  essential  to  a  pledge,  that  delivery  should  be 
made,  and  possession  retained,  it  seems  that  there  may  be  a 
hypotiiecation — whether  we  translate  this  pledge  or  mortgage 
—  of  property  which  cannot  yet  be  delivered.  Thus  in  admi- 
ralty, at  least,  and  in  equity,  property  not  yet  in  existence  —  as 
a  ship  to  be  built — may  be  effectu^Jly  hypothecated,  (p) 

At  common  law,  pledges  could  not  be  taken  in  an  execution 


(m)  Cocke   v.   Cbaney,    14  Ala. 
Hawks  V.  Hinchdifi;  17  Barb.  492. 


65; 


(n)  Per  Waliwrth,  C,  in  Dykers  v, 
Allen,  7  HiU  (N.  Y.),  497. 

(o)  HayB  V.  Riddle,  1  Sandf.  248 ; 
Beeves  v.  Capper^  Bing.  N.  C.  136.  In 
this  last  case  one  Wilson,  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  pledged  his  chronometer,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  makers,  to  the  defend- 
ants, the  owners  of  the  sldp,  in  considei^ 
ation  of  their  advancing  him  £50,  and 
allowing  him  the  ose  of  the  instrament 
daring  a  voyage  on  which  he  was  about 
to  depart.  After  the  voyage  was  ended 
he  placed  it  at  the  makers  again,  and 
then  pledged  it  to  the  plaintiff,  for  whom 
the  makers,  being  ignorant  of  the  pledge 
to  the  defendants,  agreed  to  hold  it.  The 
money  advanced  by  the  defendants  not 
having  been  repaid,  it  was  heldf  that  the 
nroperty  in  the  mstrument  was  in  the  de- 
fendants. The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
contended,  that  the  possession  of  tne  chro- 
nometer having  been  parted  with  by  the 
defendants,  then:  property  in  it  was  entire- 
ly lost,  upon  the  ground,  that  where  the 
party  to  whom  a  personal  chattel  is  pledged 
parts  with  die  possession  of  it,  he  loses  all 
right  to  his  pledge.  But,  per  TiruM,  C.  J. : 
"  As  to  the  second  point,  we  a^^ee  entire- 
ly with  the  doctrine  laid  down  m  Ryall  v. 
Rolle,  1  Atk.  165,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  pawn  of  a  personal  chattel,  if  the 
creditor  parts  with  the  possession,  he  loses 


his  property  in  the  pledge ;  but  we  think 
the  delivery  of  the  chronometer  to  Wilson 
under  the  terrn^  of  the  agreement  itself 
was  not  a  parting  with  the  possession,  but 
that  the  possession  of  Captain  Wilson 
was  still  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Capper. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  were,  that 
'  they  would  allow  him  the  use  of  it  for 
the  voyage ; '  words  that  gave  him  no 
interest  in  the  chronometer,  but  only  a 
license  or  permission  to  use  it  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  while  he  continued  as^  their  ser- 
vant, and  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
navigating  their  ship.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vovage,  and  when  the 
voyage  terminated,  the  possession  of  Cap- 
tain Wilson  was  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Capper ;  just  as  the  possession  of  plate 
by  a  butler  is  the  possession  of  the  master ; 
and  the  delivery  over  to  the  plaintiff  was, 
as  between  Caiptain  Wilson  and  the  de- 
fendants, a  wrongful  act,  just  as  the  deliv- 
ery over  of  the  plate  by  the  butler  to  a 
stranger  would  have  been ;  and  could 
give  no  more  right  to  the  bailee  than  Cap- 
tain Wilson  had  himself."  See  also, 
Roberts  v,  Wyatt,  2  Taunt.  268 ;  Spal- 
ding  V.  Adams,  32  Me.  211  ;  Flory  v. 
Denny,  11  E.  L.  &  E.  584,  8.  o.  7  Exch. 
581. 

(p)  See  The  Hull  of  a  New  Ship,  Da- 
veis,  199.  See  also,  Langton  v.  Horton, 
1  Hare,  549. 
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in  favor  of  a  third  party  against  the  pledgor,  (q)  The  common 
law,  however,  has  been  changed  to  some  extent  in  this  partica* 
lar,  in  some  of  omr  States,  by  statutes,  (r)  But  provision  is 
always  made  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  pledgee,  and  to  give 
to  the  attaching  creditor  only  the  interest  of  the  pledgor. 

The  pledgee  cannot  retain  a  pledge  for  the  purpose  of  secm> 
iug  other  debts  than  those  for  which  it  wsts  given,  unless  he  can 
show  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  (s) 

The  pledgee,  after  the  pledgor  fails  to  pay  the  debt  as  due, 
may  sell  the  pledge.  K  there  be  no  definite  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  the  pledgee  may  require  an  immediate  pay- 
ment, but  must,  as  we  have  seen,  demand  payment  before  sell- 
ing the  pledge.  In  all  cases  of  sale,  the  pledgee  must,  before 
the  sale,  give  a  reasonable  notice  to  the  pledgor,  (t)  And  it  is 
safer  and  better  to  have  a  judicial  sale  by  a  decree  in  chancery, 
whenever  the  State  courts  have  power  to  make  such  decree. 
Such  judicial  process  was  once  necessary  to  make  the  sale  valid ; 
but  it  is  not  so  now.  {u)  The  pledgee  should  not  buy  the  pledge 
himself ;  (v)  and  he  should  take  all  proper  and  customary  pre- 
cautions in  the  time  and  manner  of  sale,  of  notice  or  stdvertise- 
ment,  and  the  like,  to  protect  effectually  the  pledgor's  interest 
and  property.  Nor  should  he  sell  more  than  enough  to  pay  his 
debt,  if  the  pledge  consist  of  separable  parts ;  and  if  the  proceeds 
do  not  pay  his  debt,  he  may  sue  for  the  surplus. 

Where  a  pledgor  pledges  for  himself,  or  as  agent  or  factor, 
by  the  act  of  pledging,  it  has  been  held,  that  he  impliedly  war- 

{q)  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Pledges,  28 ;  Rex  v.  Steams  v.  Marsh,  4  Denio,  227  ;  Castello 

Haneer,  3  Bnlst.  1, 17  ;  Badlam  v.  Tack-  v.  Bank  of  Albany,  1  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  25 ; 

er,  1  Pick.  389,  399.    la  this  last  case,  a  De  Lisle  v.  Friestman,  1  P.  A.  Browne, 

quart  is  made  whether  the  creditor  might  176 ;  Lnckett  v.  Townsend,  3  Tex.  119. 

not  remoye  the  Incambrance,  and  then  at-  In  this  last  case  it  was  decided  that  a  stip- 

tach  the  property.      See  also,  Pomeroy  v.  nlation  in  a  contract  of  pledging,  that  if 

Smith,  17  Pick.  85  ;   Srodes  v.  Cayen,  3  the  pledge  be  not  redeemed  within  a  sped- 

Watts,  258.  fied  time,  the  right  of  property  shall  be 

(r)  See  AyeriU  v.  Irish,  1  Gray,  254 ;  ab{K)lute  in  the  pawnee,    can   haye   no 

Stief  V.  Hart,  1  Comst  20.  effect,  and  is  absotntely  inoperatiye. 

(«)  Jaryis  v,  Sogers,  15  Mass.  389;  (u)  Id.  Bnt  in  a  late  case  in  England, 
Rushforth  v.  Hadfield,  7  East,  224 ;  the  right  of  a  pledgee  to  bell  npon  non- 
Walker  V.  Birch,  6  T.  B.  258 ;  Robinson  payment  is  denied.  Micklewaite  v.  Win- 
V.  Frost,  14  Barb.  536.  ter,  19  Law  Times,  61.    This  case  seemf 

(0  Tucker  v.  Wilson,  1  P.  Wms.  261,  opposed  by  the  general  tendency  of  tht 

B.  0.  1  Bro.  P.  C.  494;  Lockwood  v,  American  cases. 

Ewer,  9  Mod.  275,  s.  o.  2  Atk.  303 ;  (t?)  1  Story,  Eq.  H  308-323. 
Hart  V.  Ten  Eydc,  2  Johns.  Ch.  100; 
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rants  that  he  or  his  principal  is  the  owner  of  the  property 
pledged ;  and  he  will  be  liable  to  the  pledgee  for  damages  in- 
curred by  reason  of  defective  title,  (w) 

This  bailment  is  terminated  either  by  payment  and  satisfac- 
tion  of  the  debt  by  acts  of  the  party  or  operation  of  law,  or 
by  its  merger  and  discharge  by  the  taking  of  sach  higher 
security  as  operates  as  a  release  of  simple  debt  for  which 
ttie  pledge  was  given. 


SECTION  V. 
LOOAno. 

Locatio,  in  general,  means  a  hiring ;  and  as  there  are  many 
ways  of  hiring,  the  general  topic  includes  these  particular  forms, 
and  usually  the  classification  and  the  terms  of  the  civil  law 
are  used. 

1.  LooATio  BEi; — where  a  thing  is  hired  and  the  hirer  ac- 
quires a  temporary  use  of  the  thing  bailed. 

2.  Locatio  opbris  faoienbi; — where  the  bailee  is  hired  to 
do  some  work  or  bestow  some  care  on  the  things  bailed. 

3.  Locatio  opbbis  mbbcium  vbhbndabxjm  ; — where  the  bailee 
is  hired  to  carry  ihe  goods  for  tiie  bailor  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. This  form  of  locatio  embraces  also  the  carrying  of 
passengers. 

We  shall  consider  these  subjects  in  this  order;  and  begin 
with 

LooATio  SBi.  When  the  owner  of  a  thing  lets  it  to  another, 
who  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  thing,  and  to  pay  a  compensa- 
tion therefor,  the  contract  between  these  parties  is  for  their 
mutual  benefit  The  bailee  is  bound  therefore  only  to  take 
ordinary  care  of  the  thing  bailed,  {x)     But  this  obligation  varies 

(w)  Main  v.  Taylor,  40  Penn.  St.  446.  ins  v.  l^rthian,  8  B.  Mon.  515.    In  the 

[x\  Beeves  v.  The  Ship  ConBtitntion,  case  of  Cfolumbus  t;.  Howard,  6  Geo.  213, 

Gilpin,  679;  Bray  r.  Mayne,  Gow,  1  ;  219,  Mr.  Justice  Lumpkin  said:   "The 

MiUon  o.  Salisbury,  13  Johns.  211 ;  Har-  Question  has  been  much  mooted,  what 

ringttm  V.  Snyder,  3  Barb   880 ;  Hawk-  oegree  of  care  or  diligence  ib  required  of 
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with  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  circumstances.  One  who 
hires  a  valuable  watch,  easily  disordered  by  any  negligence, 
must  be  more  careful  than  if  the  watch  were  cheaper  and 
stronger.  80  of  a  valuable  horse.  So  it  should  be  if  any 
known  circumstances  gave  the  thing  hired  a  peculiar  value, 
calling  for  peculiar  care.  Still  it  is  only  ordinary  care,  as  tiie 
law  defines  that,  because  the  rule  must  be,  that  the  hirer  is 
bound  to  render  such  care,  in  each  case,  as  the  owner  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and  caution 
would  take  of  the  same  thing,  if  it  were  his  own  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  (y) 


the  hirer,  while  nsing  the  property  for  the 
purpose,  and  within  the  time  for  which  it 
was  hired.  Sir  William  Jones  considered 
that  the  contract  being  one  of  mutaal 
benefit,  the  hirer  was  bound  only  for  ordi- 
nary diligence,  and  of  course  was  respon- 
sible only  for  such.  And  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  now  settled,  upon  principle, 
to  DO  the  true  exposition  of  the  common 
law.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  use  the 
thing,  and  to  take  the  same  care  in  the 
preservation  of  it  which  a  good  and  pru- 
dent father  of  a  fomily  would  take  of  his 
own.  Hence  the  hirer  of  a  thing,  being 
responsible  only  for  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence which  all  prudent  men  use,  that  is, 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  use,  in 
keeping  their  own  goods  of  the  same  kind, 
it  is  very  clear  he  can  be  liable  only  for 
such  injuries  as  are  shown  to  come  irom 
an  omission  of  that  diligence ;  or  in  other 
words  for  ordinary  negligence.  If  a  man 
hires  a  horse,  he  is  bound  to  ride  it  mod- 
erately, and  to  treat  it  as  carefullv  as  any 
man  of  common  discretion  would  his  own, 
and  to  supply  it  with  suitable  food ;  and 
if  he  does  so,  and  the  horse,  in  such  rear 
sonablo  use,  is  lamed  or  injured,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  any  damages." —  In  Dean 
V.  Keate,  3  Camp.  4,^it  is  AeM,  that  if, 
upon  a  hired  horse  being  taken  ill,  the 
hirer  calls  in  a  farrier,  he  is  not  answera- 
ble for  any  mistakes  wliich  the  latter  may 
commit  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse,  but 
if  instead  of  that  he  prescribes  for. the 
horse  himself,  and  from  nnskilfulness 
gives  him  a  medicine  which  causes  his 
death,  although  acting  bona  Jide,  he  is 
liable  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  as  for 
gross  negligence.  —  A  somewhat  peculiar 
question  of  liability  arose  in  the  case  of 
Uavey  v.  Chamberlain,  4  £sp.  2^9.    It 


was  an  action  on  the  case  for  nei 
driving  a  chaise,  whereby  the  plaintiff's 
horse  was  kiUed.  The  two  defendants 
were  proved  to  have  been  together  in  the 
chaise  when  the  accident  happened;  but 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  defendants,  was 
sitting  in  the  chaise  smoking,  and  it  was 
driven  by  the  other.  Erskine,  for  the  de- 
fendants, put  it  to  Lord  ElUnhorongh 
whether  he  was  not  entitled  to  have  a  ver- 
dict taken  for  Chamberlain ;  the  ground 
of  his  application  being,  that  no  verdict 
ought  to  pass  against  him,  the  injury  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  ignorance  or  un- 
skufolness  of  the  other  defendant,  who 
was  the  person  driving  the  chaise,  and  in 
whose  care  and  under  whose  management 
it  then  was,  Chamberlain  remaining  per- 
fectly passive,  and  taking  no  part  m  the 
management  or  direction  of  the  horse. 
But  his  lordship  said,  that  "  if  a  person, 
driving  his  own  carriage,  took  another 
person  into  it  as  a  passenger,  such  person 
could  not  be  subjected  to  an  action,  in 
case  of  any  misconduct  in  the  driving  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  carriage,  as  he  nad 
no  care  nor  concern  with  the  carriage ;  but 
if  two  persons  were  jointly  concerned  in 
the  carriage,  as  if  both  had  hired  it  to- 
gether, he  thonglit  the  care  of  the  king's 
subjects  required  tliat  both  should  be  an- 
swerable for  any  accident  arising  from  the 
misconduct  of  either  in  the  driving  of  the 
carriage,  while  it  was  so  in  their  joint 
care."  The  fact  turned  out  to  be,  that  the 
chaise  in  question  had  been  hired  by  both 
the  defendants,  and  a  verdict  passed 
against  both  accordingly. 

(y)  What  we  have  stated  above  in  the 
text  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  its  application  to  hir&i  slaves.  In- 
asmuch as  a  slave  is  an  intelligent  being, 
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The  hirer  is  equally  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his }  j 
servants  as  for  his  own ;  provided  that  this  negligence  occurred 


and  maj  be  supposed  capable,  under  ordi- 
nary drcnmstances,  of  taking  care  of  him- 
sell,  his  employer  is  not  bound  to  so  strict 
diligence  as  the  hirer  of  an  ordinary  chat- 
tel. This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  case  of 
Swigert  v.  Graham,  7  B.  Mon..661.  It 
was  an  action  on  the  case,  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  against  the  owners  of  a  certain 
steamboat,  to  recorer  for  the  loss  of  one 
Edmund,  the  plaintiff's  slave,  who,  while 
employed  as  a  hired  hand  upon  the  defend- 
ants' boat  was  drowned  in  the  Kentucky 
Birer.  MarshaU,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  Uie 
opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  The  material 
question  in  the  case  is,  whether,  under  the 
actual  circumstances,  the  owners  of  the 
boat  are  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  slave  by 
being  drowned  while  in  their  employ. 
And  this  question  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  general  principles  applicable  to 
tlie  case  of  bailment  on  hire,  as  they  are 
stated  or  adjudged  in  relation  to  innni- 
mate  or  to  mere  animal  property,  but  upon 
the  pn>i>er  application  or  modification  of 
those  principles  in  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular case  of  a  slave  hired  for  service  as  a 
common  hand  on  board  of  a  steamboti 
engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky 
ana  Ohio  Rivers.  The  rule  that  the  bailee 
on  hire  is  bound  to  ordinary  diligence,  and 
responsible  for  ordinary  neglect,  is  doubt- 
less true  in  all  cases  of  their  bailment, 
unless  there  be  fraud,  or  a  special  contract 
by  which  it  may  be  varied  in  the  particular 
case.  But  what  is  or  is  not  ordinary  dili- 
gence may  vary,  not  only  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  subject  of  it  may 
be  placed,  but  with  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject itself.  That  which,  in  respect  to  one 
species  of  property,  might  be  gross  neg- 
lect, might  in  respect  to  another  species 
be  extraordinary  care.  And,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  danger,  extraordmary 
exertions  may  be  required  of  one  who  is 
bound  only  to  ordinary  diligence,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  circumstances  may  be 
such,  that  extraordinaiT  exertions  are 
nothing  more  than  orciinary  diligence. 
Ordinary  diligence,  then,  means  that  de- 
gree of  care,  or  attention,  or  exertion, 
which,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  and  discretion 
would  use  in  reference  to  the  particular 
thing  were  it  bis  own  property,  or  in  do- 
ing the  particular  thing,  were  it  his  own 
oonoem.  And  where  slull  is  required  for 
the  undertaking,  ordinary  diligence  im- 


plies the  possession  and  use  of  competent 
skill.  .....  Applying  these  principles 

to  the  case  of  a  slave  hired  either  for  gen- 
eral or  special  service,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  that  being  ordinarily  ca- 
pable, not  only  of  voluntary  motion,  by 
which  he  performs  various  services,  but 
also  of  observation,  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  skill,  and  being  in  a  plain  case 
at  least  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  his 
own  safety  as  the  hirer  or  owner  himself, 
and  presumably  as  much  disposed  to  do 
it,  from  his  possession  of  these  Qualities, 
with  habits  and  disposition  of  obedience 
implied  in  his  condition,  and  on  which 
the  hirer  has  a  right  to  rely,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  and  perform  many, 
and  indeed  most,  of  his  duties,  by  order 
or  direction  more  or  less  general,  without 
constant  supervision  or  physical  control, 
and  may  be  relied  on,  unless  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  for  taking  care 
of  his  own  safety  without  particular  in- 
structions on  that  subject,  and  a  fortiori, 
without  being  watched  or  followed  or  led, 
to  keep  him  from  running  unnecessarily 
into  danger.  What  sort  of  care  or  dili- 
gence, then,  is  the  hirer  to  use  for  the 
safety  or  preservation  of  the  hired  slave  ? 
Omitting  to  notice  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  his  health  and  comfort,  we  should 
say  that  he  ought  not,  by  his  orders,  to 
expose  him  to  extraordinary  hazard,  with- 
out necessity,  though  they  be  incident  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  ;  and  that  when 
he  does  expose  him  to  snch  hazards,  neo- 
essarily  or  properly,  he  should  use  snch 
precautions,  by  instructions  or  otherwise, 
as  the  circumstances  seem  to  require,  and 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  use 
in  so  exposing  his  own  slave.  It  might 
be  necessary  m  sending  him  to  the  rot- 
tom  of  a  deep  well,  or  to  the  eaves  of  a 
steep  roof,  to  tie  a  rope  around  his  waist. 
But  if  he  were  p(Asessed  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, it  would  not  be  required  that, 
in  sending  him  across  a  wide  bridge,  ho 
should  even  be  cautioned  not  to  jump  or 
fall  from  it.  Nor  if  there  were  a  ford  as 
well  as  a  bridge  crossing  the  river,  both 
ordinarily  safe,  and  with  each  of  which 
the  slave  was  well  acquainted,  would  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  direct  him  to  take  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other,  unless  there  were 
some  circumstances  known  or  apprehended 
at  the  time,  changing  the  usual  condition 
of  one  or  the  other '    Certamly  it  would 
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when  the  servant  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  obeying 
the  commands  or  instnictions  of  his  master,  express  or  implied. 
"When  not  so  employed,  the  person,  though  generallj  a  servant, 
does  not  then  stand  in  the  relation  or  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 


not  be  necessary,  when  there  was  on  the 
road  which  he  was  accustomed  to  trayel  a 
ford  to  be  crossed,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  to  tell  him  either  not  to  go  oat 
of  the  usual  track  into  the  deep  water,  or 
not  to  take  another  road  which  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  travel,  and  which  passed 
the  river  at  a  more  dangerous  place.  In 
the  navigation  of  our  rivers  by  steamboats, 
it  might  become  necessary,  in  a  particular 
ease,  that  some  one  on  board  should  swim 
to  the  shore  with  a  line,  though  the  at- 
tempt might  be  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger. This,  though  incident  to  the  naviga- 
tion, would  be  an  extraordinary  hazard, 
and  doubtless  it  should  not  be  ordered, 
nor  even  permitted  to  be  incurred  without 
the  use  of  such  precautions  within  the 
power  of  the  captain  or  other  officer,  as 
OKperiencc  might  indicate  for  the  occasion. 
But  when  the  boat  is  aground,  on  a  bar  or 
shoal,  where  the  water  on  each  side,  and 
to  the  shore  on  each  side,  is  not  more  than 
three  foet  deep,  it  could  not  be  deemed 
necessary,  in  ordering  a  particular  indi- 
vidual to  go  to  the  shore  through  the 
water,  to  do  more,  even  if  he  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  bar,  and  could  not  see 
it  plainly,  than  to  point  out  its  extent,  or 
the  direction  which  he  must  take  to  the 
shore,  or  to  advise  caution  in  his  proceed- 
ing, or  to  pve  such  instruction  as  was 
necessary.  But  if  he  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  bar,  or  it  were  plainly  visible 
througn  the  water,  and  were,  moreover, 
wide  and  safe,  the  direction  to  go  to  the 
shore  would  of  itself  be  sufficient.  It 
misiit  be  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  in- 
dividual, whether  white  or  black,  slave  or 
freeman,  if  he  had  common  sense,  would 
not  p:o  from  the  bar  %ito  the  deep  water, 
nnd  the  person  giving  the  order  would  not 
t>c  bound  to  anticipate  such  a  deviation, 
and  cither  to  forbid  it,  or  in  any  manner 
to  <^uanl  nji^ninst  it,  but  might  pursue  his 
own  employment.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
tiiat,  if  he  knew  the  individual  to  be  a 
swimmer,  and  saw  that  he  was  purposely 
deviating  from  the  bar,  with  the  view  of 
swimming  a  few  yards  to  the  shore,  he 
would  be  bound  to  order  him  back,  or  to 
caution  him  against  it,  unless  from  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  or  some  other 


fact  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  danger. 
The  direction  to  go  to  the  shore  on  such 
an  occasion  implies,  without  more  said, 
that  be  should  eo  by  the  known  and  safe 
way.  It  is  only  when,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty  of  the  way,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance,  there  may  be 
danger  in  executing  the  order  given,  thaik 
it  is  necessaiy,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  or  diligence,  to  accompany  it  with 
any  other  words  or  acts  than  such  as  aie 
essential  to  make  it  intelligible  and  prac- 
ticable." This  point  is  well  illustrated 
also  by  the  case  or  Heathcock  v.  Penning^ 
ton,  11  Ired.  L.  640.  The  defendant  had 
hired  of  the  plaintiff  a  slave  boy,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  drive  a  w&hn  near 
the  shall  of  a  gold-mine.  The  boy,  while 
woricing  there  at  night,  bein^  without  an 
overcoat,  had  gone  to  the  Ire  to  warm 
himself,  and  on  his  being  called  to  start 
his  horse,  being  drowsy,  foil  into  the  mine 
and  was  killed.  It  was  held,  in  an  action 
by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
slave,  tnat  the  defendant  was  bound  to  use 
such  diligence  as  a  man  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence would,  if  the  property  were  his  own ; 
that  as  the  slave  was  a  rational  being,  so 
much  care  was  not  necessary  as  would  be 
required  of  the  bailee  of  a  brute  or  an  in- 
animate thing ;  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  let 
the  slave  for  this  very  purpose,  he  must 
be  presumed  to  know'all  the  dangers  and 
risks  incident  to  the  employment;  and, 
therefore,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
usual  risks  were  in  any  way  increased, 
that  he  could  not  recover.  But  where  a 
slave  was  hired  to  work  in  gold-mines,  in 
which  wooden  buckets  were  used  for  rais- 
ins up  water  and  ore,  in  which  were 
valves  for  letting  out  the  water,  and  an 
iron  drill  was  dropped  into  a  bucket,  and 
fell  through  the  valve,  and  split  the  skuU 
of  the  slave,  it  was  kkd  to  be  a  want  of 
ordinary  care.  Biles  v.  Holmes,  11  Ired. 
L.  16.  See  also,  as  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  hirers  of  slaves,  Mc- 
Call  V.  Flowers,  11  Humph.  242;  Mims 
V.  Mitchell,  I  Tex.  443  ;  Sims  v.  Chance, 
7  Tex.  561 ;  Mitchell  v.  Mims,  8  Tex.  6 ; 
McLaughlin  u.  Lomas,  3  Stiob.  L.  85 ; 
Alston  V.  Balls,  7  Eng.  (Ark.),  664;  Jones 
V.  Glass,  13  Ired.  L.  305. 
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sarvant  so  as  to  fasten  a  liability  for  his  conduct  on  his  master ; 
and  a  master,  therefore,  would  not  be  responsible  for  an  injury 
committed  by  a  servant  from  his  own  wilfol  malice,  in  which 
tiie  master  had  no  share,  (z) 

If  the  loss  occur  through  theft  or  robbery,  or  the  injury  result 
from  violence,  the  hirer  is  only  answerable  when   his  impru- 
dence or  negligence  caused  or  facilitated  the  injurious  act     If  5 
a  bailee  for  hire  sells  the  property  without  authority,  the  bailor  ^ 
may  have  trover  against  even  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  (a) 

When  the  thing  bailed  is  lost  or  injured,  the  hirer  is  bound 
to  account  for  such  loss  or  injury.  But  when  this  is  done,  the 
proof  of  negligence  or  want  of  due  care  is  thrown  upon  the 
bailor,  and  the  hirer  is  not  bound  to  prove  aflirmatively  that  be 
used  reasonable  care.  (6) 


(?)  Finacane  v.  Small,  I  Esp.  315; 
Foster  o.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  479  ; 
Blind  p.  Dale,  8  C.  &  P.  207.  See  also. 
Butt  r.  Great  Western  Railwaj  Co.  7 
E.  L.  &  E.  443,  8.  c.  U  C.  B.  140.  But 
see  Sinclair  v,  Pearson,  7  N.  H.  219.  See 
also,  ante,  Vol.  I.,  p.  102,  n.  (c). 


relation  to  others  are  bound  to  the  ob 
scnrance  of  ^od  faith  and  candor.  The 
bailor  commits  his  property  to  the  bailee, 
for  reward,  in  the  case  of  hiring,  it  is  Xrm ; 
bnt  npon  the  implied  undertaking  that  he 
will  observe  due  care  in  its  use:  The 
property  is  in  the  possession  and  under 


lU,  UfHC,      T  UI.    A.,   p*    tVJB,   U.    \tf ).  /    piUpUTbjr    19     JU      hUO      UU9PC9D1UU     BllU      UUUCr 

(a)  Loeschman  v.  Machin,  2  Stark.  31 1  ;h  the   oversight  of  the  bailee,  whilst  the 


Cooper  V.  WiUomatt,  1  C.  B.  672. 

(6)  Beckman  v.  Shonse,  5  Rawle,  179 ; 
Clark  V.  Spence,  10  Watts,  835 ;  Runyan 
p.  Caldwell,  7  Humph.  184  ;  Piatt  «. 
Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  400,  n.  (a) ;  Schmidt 
p.  Blood,  9  Wend.  268  ;  Foote  ».  Storrs, 


bailor  is  at  a  distance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, good  faith  requires,  that  if  the 
property  is  returned  in  a  damap;ed  condi- 
tion, some  account  should  be  given  of  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  injury,  so  that  the  bailor  may  be 


2  Barb.  326 ;  Harrington  v.  Snyder,  3  id.    enabled  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  bailee's 


380.  This  question  was  yeiy  thoroughly 
discussed  in  tne  case  of  Logan  v.  Mathews, 
6  Penn.  St  417.  The  court  below  in  that 
ease  instructed  the  jury,  that  "  when  the 
bailee  letunis  the  property  in  a  damaged 
condition,  and  fails,  either  at  the  time  or 
subsequently,  to  give  any  account  of  the 
matter,  in  order  to  expliun  how  it  occurred, 
the  law  will  authorize  a  presumption  of 
negligence  on  his  part.  But  when  he 
gives  an  account,  although  it  may  be  a 
general  one,  of  the  cause,  and  shows  the 
occasion  of  the  injury,  it  then  devolves  on 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  negligence,  unskil- 


report,  by  suitable  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  locality  of  the  iniury.  If  the 
bailee  returns  the  buggy  (whicn  was  the 
property  hired  in  this  case),  and  merely 
says,  'Here  is  your  property,  broken  to 
pieces,'  what  would  be  the  legal  and  just 
presumption  ?  If  stolen  property  is  found 
m  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  he 
will  give  no  manner  of  account  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  became  possessed  of 
it,  the  presumption  is  that  he  stole  it  him- 
self. This  is  a  much  harsher  presumption 
than  the  one  indicated  by  the  court  in  this 
case.    The  bearing  of  the  law  is  alwaysN 


fnlneBS,  or  misconduct"     And  this  in-  /  against  him  who  remains  silent  when  jus-  j 
stmction  ^ras  hdd^to  be  correct.     CouUer,  ^tioe  and  honesty  require  him  to  speak.  / 


J.,  said :  "  The  books  are  extremely  meagre 
of  authonty  on  this  subject  of  'the  onus 
pmbandi  in  cases  of  bailment  Bnt  reason 
and  analogy  would  seem  to  establish  the 
n>m».tne6S  of  the  position  of  the  court  be- 
low.   All  persons  who  stand  in  fidndaiy 


It  has  been  ruled,  that  negligence  is  not 
to  be  inferred,  unless  the  state  of  facts  can- 
not otherwise  be  explained.  9  Eng.  Jur. 
907.  But  how  can  they  be  explained,  if 
he  in  whose  knowledge  they  rest  will  not 
disclose  them  ?    And  does  not  the  reftisal 
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The  owner  must  deliver  the  thing  hired  in  a  condition  to  be 
used  as  contemplated  by  the  parties ;  (c)  nor  may  he  interfere 
with  the  hirer's  use  of  the  thing  while  the  hirer's  property  in  it, 
or  right  to  it,  continues,  (d)  Even  if  the  hirer  abuses  the  thing 
hired,  as  a  horse  hired  for  a  journey,  althopgh  the  owner  may 
then,  as  it  is  said,  repossess  himself  of  the  thing,  if  he  can  do 
so  peaceably,  he  may  not  do  so  forcibly,  but  must  resort  to  his 
action,  (e)  And  if  such  misuse  of  the  thing  hired  terminates 
the  original  contract,  the  owner  may  demand  the  thing,  and,  on 
refusal,  bring  trover;  or,  in  some  cases,  he  may  bring  this 
action  without  demand.  (/) 

The  owner  is  said  to  be  bound  to  keep  the  thing  in  good 
order,  that  is,  in  proper  condition  for  use ;  and,  if  expenses  are 


lo( 


to  disclose  them  justify  the  inference  of 
ncgliijcnce  1  Judge  Story,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Bailments,  4  410,  says,  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  negli- 
gence is  on  the  bailor,  and  that  proof 
marely  of  the  loss  is  not  sufficient  to  put 
tms  bailee  on  his  defence.  The  position 
that  WQ  are  now  discussing,  however,  in- 
cludes an  ingredient  not  mentioned  by 
Judge  Stori/^  and  on  which  it  turns ;  that 
is,  tlic  refusal  or  omission  of  the  bailee  to 
ive  any  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
[oss,  so  "as  to.  enable  the  bailor  to  shape 
and  direct  liis  inquiries  and  test  its  accu- 
racy. Judge  Story  sap,  there  are  discrep- 
ancies in  the  authorities.  In  the  French 
kw,  as  stated  by  him,  ^  411,  the  rule  is 
different ;  and  the  h;rer  is  bound  to  prove 
the  loss  was  without  negligence  on  his 
pai*t.  And  he  cites  tlie  Scottish  law  to 
the  effect  that  if  any  specific  injury  has 
occurred,  not  manifestly  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the  hirer  to 
justify  himself,  by  proving  the  accident. 
That  would  be  near  the  case  in  hand,  be- 
cause the  injury  here  was  not  manifestly 
the  result  of  accident,  and  the  hirer  did 
not  even  explain  or  state  how  the  accident 
occuncd.  The  case  of  Ware  r.  Gay,  U 
Pick.  106,  seems  to  have  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  principle  asserted.  It  was  there 
ruled,  that  where  a  public  carriage  or  con- 
veyance is  overturned,  or  breaks  down, 
witiiout  any  apparent  cause,  the  law  will 
>w;>/y  negligence,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
will  bo  ou  the  owners  to  rebut  tiie  pre- 
sumption. The  wnma^cic  evidence  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  apparent 
cause  for  the  accident.    And  in  the  case 


in  band,  there  was  no  apparent  cause; 
nor  would  the  hirer  give  any  account  of 
the  cause.  We  think,  therefore,  there  was 
no  error  in  adding  to  the  answer  the  qual- 
ification or  explanation  which  we  have 
been  considering."  Sec  also,  Skinner  v, 
London,  B.  &  S.  R.  Co.  2  E.  L.  &  E.  360, 
8.  c.  5  Exch.  787.  And  in  Bush  v.  Mil- 
ler, 13  Barb.  481,  where  property  was  de- 
livered to  tlie  defendant,  who  received  the 
same,  and  engtigcd  to  forward  it,  but  it 
was  never  afterwards  seen  nor  heard  of, 
and  the  defendant  never  accounted  for  it 
in  any  way,  it  was  held,  that  he  was  prima 
facie  liable  for  the  goods  without  proof 
of  negligence,  whicli  proof  could  not  be  - 
required  unless  he  gave  some  account  of 
his  disposition  of  the  property. 

(c)  Sutton  V.  Temple,  12"M.  &  W.  52, 
60. 

(d)  Hickok  v.  Buck,  22  Vt.  149.  In 
this  case  the  defendant  leased  to  the  phun- 
tifF  a  farm  for  one  year,  and,  by  the  con- 
tract, was  to  provide  a  horse  for  the 
plaintiff  to  use  upon  the  farm  during  the 
term.  At  the  commencement  of  the  term 
he  furnished  a  hor^e,  but  took  him  away 
and  sold  him  before  the  expiration  of  thtt 
term,  without  providing  pother.  It  was 
heid,  that  the  plaintiff'  acquired  a  special 
property  in  the  horse,  by  tlie  bailment,  and 
was  entitled  to  recover,  in  an  action  of 
trover,  for  the  horse  so  taken  away,  dam- 
ages for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  horse 
during  the  residue  of  the  term.    , 

(c)  Leo  V.  Atkinson,  Yclv.  1 72. 

(/)  See  the  case  of  Fouldes  v.  Wil- 
loughby,  8  Af  &  W.  540,  as  to  what  wOl 
amount  to  a  conversioa. 
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incorred  by  the  hirer  for  this  purpose,  the  owner  must  repay 
them.  On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  some  uncertainty  in 
the  cases.  The  cases  usually  referred  to  on  this  point  relate  to 
real  estate ;  (g*)  but  the  hirer  of  land,  or  of  a  real  chattel,  has 
neither  the  same  rights  nor  obligations  with  the  hirer  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel  Perhaps  the  conflicting  opinions  may  be  recon- 
ciled, by  regarding  it  as  the  true  principle,  that  the  owner  is  not 
bound  (unless  by  special  agreement,  express,  or  implied  by  the 
particular  circumstances)  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  made 
necessary  by  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  thing,  or  by  such 
wcidents  as  are  to  be  expected,  as  the  casting  of  a  horse-shoe 
after  it  has  been  worn  a  usual  time ;  but  is  bound  to  provide 
that  the  thing  be  in  good  condition  to  last  during  the  time  for 
which  it  is  hired,  if  that  can  be  done  by  reasonable  care,  and 
afterwards  is  liable  only  for  such  repairs  as  are  made  necessary 
by  unexpected  causes,  (h) 

On  the  part  of  the  hirer  there  is  an  implied  obligation  to  use  ! 
the  thing  only  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  for  which  it  i 
was  hired,  (i)     In  general,  the  hirer  must  in  no  way  abuse  the 
thing  hired,  (j)     But  where   hired   chattels  are  lost  during  a 


ig)  Pomfiret  v.  Ricroft,  I  Wms.  Saand.  cided  the  other  waj,  afler  a  careful  exav 

3S1 ;  Tajlor  v.  Whitehead,  Dougl.  744 ;  Ination  of  the  authorities.   It  is  impossible 

Chectham  v,   Haropson,  4   T.  R.  318;  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  true  rule  of 

Ferguson  v, ,  2  Esp.  590 ;   Horsefall  law  is  until  we  have  further  adjudication. 

V.  Mather,  Holt,  7.  But  it  seems  to  be  ccrt<iin,  that  the  hirer 

(A)  There  is  very  little  direct  authority  of  an  animal  is  l)ound  to  bcur  the  expense 

in  our  books  upon  this  question.     In  Pom-  of  liccping  it,  unless  there  is  an  agreement 

fret  p.  RicroA,  1  Wms.  Saund.  821,  Lord  to  the  contrary.   Sec  Uaudford  v.  Palmer, 

Hale  says :    **  If  I  lend  a  piece  of  plate,  2  Br.  &  B.  3.59. 

and  covenant  by  deed  that  the  party  to        (i)  Duncan  v.  Railroad  Co.  2  Rich.  L. 

whom  it  is  lent  shall  have  the  use  of  it^  613  ;  Columbus  v.  Howard,  6  Geo.  213. 
yet  if  the  pkto  be  worn  out  by  ordinary        (j)  Homer  v.  Thwing,  3   Pick.  492; 

use  and  wearing  without  my  fault,  no  ac-  Rotcli  v.  Hawes,  12  Id.  136 ;  Wheelock  v. 

tion  of  covenant  lies  against  me."    But  Wheelwright,  5  Mass.  1U4 ;  De  Tollcnere 

this  is  only  a  dictum.    So  in  Taylor  v.  v.  Fuller,  1   So.  Car.  Const.  Rep.  11€; 

Whitehead,  Dougl.  744,  Lord  Mansfield  Duncan  v.  Railroad  Company,  2  Rich.  L. 

says,  in  general,  terms,  that  by  the  com-  613;  Columbus  v.  Howard,  6  Geo.  213; 

mon  law  he  who  has  the  use  of  a  thing  Harrington    r.    Snyder,    3    Barb.    380 ; 

ou<rht  to  rci)air  it.     But  he  probably  had  Booth  r.  Terrell,  16  Geo.  20.    In  the  case 

his  mind  upon  real  property.     In  the  case  of  Mullen  u.  Ensley,  8  Humph.  428,  the 

of  L«bell  p.  Norvell,  4  Gratt.   176,  it  is  defendant  having,  hired  a  slave  of   the 

keid,  that  where  the  hirer  of  a  slave  pays  plaintiff,  for  general  and  common  service, 

a  physician   for  attending  on  the  slave  set  him  to  blasting  rocks,  and  the  slave 

while  he  is  hired,  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  while  so  cnpijred  was   seveivly  injured 

amount  repmd  him  by  the  owner  of  the  The  court  held  the  defendant  liable.    And 

ilave.  But  in  the  case  of  Re'dding  v.  Hall,  Turleyy  J.,  said  :  '•  We  iuxj  of  opinion  that 

I  Bibb,  536,  the  same  question  was  de-  the  employment  of  blasting  rocks  is  not 
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vasusesy  it  seems  that  trover  will  not  lie,  unless  the  owner  can 
r  how  that  the  misuser  caused  the  loss,  (k) 

The  hirer  must  surrender  the  property  at  the  time  appointed ; 
and  if  no  time  be  specified  in  the  contract,  then  whenever  called 
upon  after  a  reasonable  time  ;  €md  what  this  is  wiU  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  its  nature  and  circumstances.  (Z) 

By  the  contract  of  hure,  the  hirer  acquires  a  qualified  property 
in  the  thing  hired,  which  he  may  maintain  against  all  persons 
except  the  owner,  and  against  him  so  far  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract,  express  or  implied,  may  warrant  [m) 
During  the  time  for  which  the  hirer  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
thing,  the  owner  is  not  only  bound  not  to  disturb  him  in  that 
use,  but  if  the  hirer  returns  it  to  the  owner  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  he  is  bound  to  return  it  to  the  hirer,  (n)  But  if  a 
bailee  of  any  chattel,  without  authority,  mortgage  it  to  secure 
his  own  debt,  and  the  mortgagee  takes  possession,  the  owner 
may  have  an  action  therefor  without  any  demand,  (o) 

It  is  held,  that  if  a  hirer  fastens  hired  chattels  to  real  estate 
in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  real  property,  a  purchaser  of  the  land,  without  notice,  holds 
the  chattels,  and  the  owner  of  them  must  look  to  the  hirer  for 
compensation,  {p) 

The  letter  for  hire  acquires  an  absolute  right  to,  and  property 
in,  the  compensation  due  for  the  thing  hired ;  and  this  compen- 
sation or  price,  where  not  fixed  by  the  parties,  must  be  a 
reasonable  price,  to  be  determined,  like  the  time  for  which  the 
thing  is  hired,  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

an  ordinary  and  nsnal  one ;  that  it  is  at-  receiyed  wonnds  of  which  he  died,  and  in 

tended  with  more  personal  danger  than  is  an  action  bj  the  owner  to  recoyer  the 

common  to  the  nsnal  vocations  of  life ;  valne  of  the  slave  from  the  hirer,  the  jury 

and  that  a  bailee,  who  has  hired  a  negro  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  tlie  conrt 

for  general  and  common  service,  has  no  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial.    Richardson, 

ri^ht  to  employ  him  in  such  an  occupation  J.,  dissented. 

without  the  consent  of  his  owner."    But        (k)  Harvey  v.  Epes,  12  Gratt.  158. 
m  the  case  of  McLauchlin  v.  Lomas,  3        (/)  See   Efsmay  v.  Fanning,  9  Barb. 

Strob.  L,  85,  where  a  negro  was  let  to  176. 

hire  as  a  house  carpenter,  and  was  em-        {m)  See  Hickok  v.  Buck,  22  Yt.  149, 

ployed  by  the  hirer  in  his  shop,  where  he  cited  ante,  p.  127,  note  {d). 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  house  carpen-        (n)  Roberts  v.  Wyatt,  2  Taunt.  268. 
ter,  and  where  his  workmen  were  accus-        (o)  Stanley  v.  Gay  lord,  I  Gush.  536. 
tomed  to  use  a  steam  circular  saw,  when        (»)  Fryatt  v.  The  Sullivan  Company^ 

necessary  for  tlieir  work  at  the  business,  5  Hill  (N.  Y.),  116,  8.  c.  7  id.  529. 
and  the  negro  while  at  work  at  the  saw. 
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The  contract  of  hire  may  be  terminated  by  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  the  thing  was  hired,M>r  by  the  act  ^of  eitier 
party  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  no  time  be  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract Or  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties  at  any  time.  Or 
by  operation  of  law,  when  the  hirer  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
thing  hired.  Or  by  the  destraction  of  the  thing  hired.  If  it 
perish  without  the  fault  of  either  party,  before  any  use  of  it 
by  the  hirer,  he  has  nothing  to  pay;  if  after  some  use,  it 
may  be  doubted  how  far  the  aversion  of  the  law  to  appor- 
tionment would  prevent  the  owner  from  recovering  pro  tanto; 
probably,  however,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  a 
distinct  and  just  apportionment,  it  would  be  applied,  (q) 
Eitiier  party  being  in  fault  would  of  course  be  answerable  to^ 
the  other.  And  th^  contract  might  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  the  destruction  of  the  property  in  any  manner. 

Gk>ods  are  often  hired  in  connection  with  real  estate;  as 
where  one  hires  a  house  with  the  furniture  therein,  or  a  room  with 
its  furniture.  But  although  the  clauses  respecting  such  hire  of 
chattels  may  form  a  part  of  a  contract  concerning  real  estate, 
they  are  construed  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
personalty. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  parties  seek  to  give  to  other  con- 
tracts the  appearance  of  a  contract  to  hire ;  or  that  they  wisb 
to  make  use  of  a  contract  to  hire,  for  purposes  usually  accom- 
plished by  other  means.  Thus,  suppose  a  person  about  to  open 
a  boarding-house,  and  needing  furniture,  and  proposing  to  buy 
the  same  in  whole  or  in  part  upoA  credit.  The  seller  is  willing 
to  trust,  if  he  can  have  the  security  of  the  property  itself ;  but  if 
he  does  this  by  sale  and  mortgage  back,  it  must  be  recorded,. 
and  an  equity  of  redemption  attaches.  To  avoid  this,  he  makes 
a  lease  of  the  furniture  to  the  other  party,  say  for  one  year,  and 
the  lease  contains  a  provision  that  the  lessee  may  buy  the  same 
by  paying  a  certain  price  therefor,  at  certain  times.     The  lessee 

{q]  See  Harrington  v.  Snyder,  S  Barb.  Kep.  865 ;   Bacot  v.  Pamell,  2  Bailoy 

SSO.      Aa  to  apportionment  in  cases  of  424 ;  Redding  v.  Hall,  I  Bibb,  536 ;  Har- 

hiied  Blares,  where  the  slave  dies  during  rison  v.  Mnrrell,  5  Monr.  359 ;  Dodecon 

tbe  period  of  bis  service,  see  the  following  v.  Teass,  9  Mo.  867  ;   Collins  o.  Wood- 


Geoive  r.  Elliott,  2  Hen.  &  M.  5 ;    mff,  4  Eng.  (Ark.),  463. 
WilUams  v.  Molcombe,  1  N.  Car.  Law 
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takes  the  property  into  his  house,  and  a  creditor  without  notice 
atl^ches  it  as  his  property.  The  question  has  sometimes  arisen 
under  these  circumstances,  whether  this  is  not  in  law  a  sale 
with  mortgage  back ;  and  whether  the  attempt  of  the  parties  to 
avoid  the  notice  of  record,  with  the  permission  of  the  original 
owner  to  let  the  proposed  purchaser  take  open  possession  with- 
out giving  any  notice  of  his  rights,  does  not  lay  him  open  to 
lose  the  property  if  a  bona  fide  creditor  of  the  hirer  takes  it  by 
attachment.  The  question  is  one  of  mixed  law  and  fact.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  law  attaches  to  such  a  transaction  an  ab- 
solute presumption  of  fraud ;  and  unless  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  jury  can  infer  fraud  from  them,  actual  or  construc- 
tive, the  title  of  the  original  owner  of  the  furniture  would  pre- 
vail This  question  has  arisen  once  or  twice  at  nisi  prius^  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  authoritatively  decided  by 
courts  of  law,  sitting  in  bank. 

LooATio  OPBBIS  FAOIBKDI.  The  cascs  in  which  the  bailee  is 
to  do  some  work  or  bestow  some  care  upon  or  about  the  thing 
bfuled,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  where, 

1.  Mechanics  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of 
the  article  bailed  to  them. 

2.  Warehouse-men  or  wharfingers  are  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  thing  bailed. 

3.  Postmasters  receive  letters  to  be  sent  as  directed. 

4.  Innkeepers  receive  guests  and  the  goods  of  guests. 

Where  mechanics  are  employed  to  make  up  materials  fur- 
nished, or  to  alter  or  repair  a  specific  thing,  the  contract  is  one 
of  mutual  benefit,  and  only  ordinary  care  is  required.  But  this 
care  may  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Common  wood  may 
be  given  to  a  carpenter  to  make  a  common  box.  A  chronome- 
ter may  be  delivered  to  a  watchmaker  to  be  cleaned  ox  repaired. 
A  diamond  may  be  given  to  a  lapidary  to  be  cut  and  polished. 
The  care  required  in  these  cases  is  very  different;  but  it  is 
always  ordinary  care ;  that  is,  such  care  as  a  person  of  ordinary 
caution  and  capacity  would  take  of  that  specific  thing.  So  of 
the  skill  required.  A  person  who  receives  a  chronometer  to  re- 
pair, and  undertakes  the  work,  warrants  that  he  possesses  and 
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will  exert'  the  care  and  the  skill  requisite  to  do  that  work  prop- 
erly, and  to  preserve  the  article  safely.  If,  however,  one  chooses 
to  employ,  on  a  work  requiring  great  and  peculiar  skill,  one 
whom  he  has  reason  to  know  to  be  deficient  in  that  skill,  he 
can  have  no  remedy  for  the  want  of  it  (r) 

The  obligations  of  the  workman  are,  to  do  the  work  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  at  the  time  agreed  on,  or  in  a  reasonable 
time  if  none  be  specified ;  to  employ  the  materials  furnished  in 
the  right  way,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  all  ordinary  haz- 
ards, but  to  use  the  best  endeavors  to  protect  the  thing  deliv- 
ered to  him  against  all  peril  or  injury.  And  he  should  do  the 
work  himself,  where,  fi'om  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  pre- 
Bomed  that  the  personal  ability  or  skill  of  the  workman  is  con- 
tracted for. 

The  workman  has  a  special  property  in  the  thing  delivered  to 
him,  and  may  madntain  an  action  against  one  who  wrongfully 
takes  it  from  his  possession.     If  it  perishes  in  his  hands,  without 
his  fault,  the  owner  loses  the  property.     And  from  the  author-<  ^ 
ities  it  might  seem  that  the  owner  is  also  bound  to  payj^roi 
ianto  for  the  work  and  labor  already  expended  upon  it  (where  |  ^ 
the  contract  does  not  provide  otherwise),  as  well  as  the  materi-  /  i 
als  used  and  applied.  {$)     We  doubt,  however,  if  the  practice 
in  this  country  be  altogether  so ;  it  is  Certain  that  a  distinct 
usage  to  the  contrary  would  control  any  such  rule ;  (t)  and 
without  asserting  that  there  is  any  such  established  usage,  we 
think  that,  generally,  where  an  owner  leaves  a  chattel  with  a 
workman  who  is  to  labor  upon  it,  and  the  chattel  is  accident- 
ally destroyed  when  this  labor  has  been  partially  performed, 
each  loses  what  each  one  has  in  the  thing  destroyed ;  the  owner 
his  property,  and  the  workman  his  labor.     If  the  thing  perishes 
from  intrinsic  defect,  the  reason  for  requiring  pro  tanto  compen- 
sation from  the  owner  would  be  stronger. 

Where  the  workman  is  employed  to  make  a  thing  out  of  his 


? 


(r)  Felt  V,  School  Dist.  24  Vt.  297. 

(n)  Mcnctonc  v.  Athawes,  3  Burr.  1592  ; 
Wii{!on  V.  Knott,  3  Humph.  473.  See 
•Iso,  Bntmby  r.  Smith,  3  Ala.  123. 

(0  It  would  seem  finom  Gillot  v.  Maw- 
man.  \  Taunt.  137,  that  a  genenl  usage, 


to  the  effect  that  the  workman  was  not  en- 
titled to  be  paid  until  his  work  was  fin- 
ished, would  prevent  his  rccovcring  for 
his  work  and  labor  on  an  article  accident* 
ally  destroyed  while  the  work  was  goin; 
on. 
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own  materials,  it  is  a  case  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  hiring  of 
labor,  and  not  of  bailment  But  if  the  principal  materials  are 
delivered  to  the  workman,  this  is  a  case  of  bailment,  although 
he  is  to  add  his  own  materials  to  them,  (u) 


(u)  Merritt  v.  Johnson,  7  Johns.  473. 
This  subject  was  thoroaghly  discussed  in 
the  case  of  Gregory  v.  Stiyker,  2  Denio, 
628.  It  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  a 
wagon,  and  the  defendant,  who  was  a  con- 
stable, justified  the  seizure  of  it  under  an 
execution  against  one  Rose  ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  tlie  wagon  when 
taken  hj  the  defendant  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff  or  Rose.  It  appeared  that  the 
wagon  in  question  foi-merly  belonged  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  made  a  contract 
with  Rose  to  repair  it  for  him.  Before 
the  wagon  was  repaired,  it  was  worth  but 
little,  except  the  iron ;  none  of  the  wooden 
part  was  used  in  the  reparation  except  the 
tongue  and  evener.  When  finished  it  was 
worth  $90,  and  Rose's  account  for  repairs 
amounted  to  $78..50.  The  defendant  took 
the  wagon  in  the  possession  of  Rose  im- 
mediately after  it  was  completed,  and  sold 
It  on  the  execution.  Upon  these  facts  the 
court  heldf  that  the  property  in  the  wagon 
still  continued  in  the  plaintiff.  And 
Beardsley^  J.,  said  :  "  As  the  value  of  the 
new  materials  and  labor  used  and  em- 
ployed in  repairing  or  reconstructing  the 
wagon  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  old 
materials  used  in  the  opesation,  it  was 
orged  that  this  was  really  a  contract  with 
Rose  to  make  a  new  wagon,  and  not  for 
the  repair  of  an  old  one,  and  therefore,  as 
most  of  the  materials  were  furnished  by 
him,  his  ri«?ht  of  property  in  the  vehicle 
would  continue  until  its  completion  and 
delivery  under  the  contract.  No  doubt 
where  a  manufacturer  or  mechanic  aareos 
to  construct  a  particular  article  out  of  his 
own  materials,  or  out  of  materials  the 
principal  part  of  which  are  his  own,  the 
property  of  the  article,  until  its  completion 
and  delivery,  is  in  him,  and  not  in  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
made.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  that  where  the  owner  of 
a  damaged  or  worn  out  article  delivers  it 
to  another  person  to  be  repaired  and  ren- 
ovated by  the  labor  and  materials  of  the 
latter,  the  property  in  the  article  as  thus 
repaired  and  improved  is  all  along  in  the 
original  owner,  for  whom  the  repairs  were 
made,  and  not  in  the  person  making  them. 
The  agreement  in  such  case  is  but  an 
cvery-day  contract  of  bailment — locaJLio 
aperufaciendif  and  the  original  owner,  so 


far  from  losing  his  general  property  in  the 
thing  thus  pl^d  in  the  hands  of  another 
person  to  be  repaired,  acquires  that  right 
to  whatever  accessorial  additions  are  mode 
in  bringing  it  to  its  new  and  improved 
condition.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  m  this 
class  of  cases  it  is  at  all  important  what 
the  value  of  the  repairs  actual  or  com- 
parative, may  be.  No  case  is  referred  to 
which  proceeds  on  that  distinction,  nor 
any  writer  bv  whom  it  is  adverted  to  as 
material.  Ilr  we  adopt  this  distinction, 
what  shall  be  its  limit  ?  The  general 
property  must  be  in  one  party  tp  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  for  surely  they  are 
not  tenants  in  common  in  the  thing 
repaired.  Shall  we  then  say  that  where 
the  value  of  the  repairs  falls  below  that  of 
the  dilapidated  article  on  which  they  were 
made,  tne  original  owner  has  title  to  the 
article  in  its  improved  condition,  and 
vice  versa,  where  tney  exceed  it  in  value, 
title  to  the  artiole,  as  repaired  and  im- 
proved, passes  over  to  uie  person  by 
whom  the  repairs  were  made?  Such  a 
rule  would  certainly  be  plain  enough,  and 
probably  might  be  applied  without  great 
difficulty,  to  any  particular  case.  But  it 
would  TO  found  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
questions  never  heard  of  in  actions  gtx>w- 
ino^  out  of  the  reparation  of  decayed  or 
injured  articles  ;  and  the  rule  itself,  I  am 
persuaded,  has  not  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  authority  for  its  support.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  instances  in  which  the  ex- 
pense of  proper  repairs  greatly  exceeds 
the  value  of  tne  article  on  which  they  are 
made.  It  is  so  in  the  lowly  operation  of 
footing  an  old  pair  of  boots,  and  not  un- 
frequently  in  repairing  a  broken  down  car- 
riage. The  principle  contended  for  by 
the  defendant  is  not  necessary  for  tlie 
security  of  the  mechanic  by  whom  the  re- 
pairs are  made.  He  has  a  lien  for  liis 
labor  and  materials,  and  may  retain  pos- 
session until'  his  just  demands  are  satis- 
fied. This  affords  ample  protection  to  tlie 
mechanic.  And  who,  let  me  ask,  ever 
heard  that  this  lien  was  limited  to  repairs 
which,  in  value,  fall  below  that  or  the 
original  article  on  which  they  are  made  ? 
Yet  this  limitation  must  necessarily  exist, 
if  the  ground  assumed  by  the  counsel  foi 
the  defendant  is  well  taken" 
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Where  matericds  are  delivered  to  a  workman,  and  a  fabric  ia 
to  be  returned  by  him,  made  at  his  own  election,  either  of  those 
materials  or  of  similar  materials  of  his  own,  as  if  a  certain 
weight  of  silver  be  given  him,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a 
silver  goblet,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  returned  in 
flour,  some  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  some  conflict  of  opinion. 
We  should  regard  such  a  contract  not  as  a  locatio  (^eris  fact" 
endij  but  as  creating  an  obligation  of  a  diflerent  character  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  ;  one,  indeed,  more  similar  to  a  debt. 
If  the  contract  expressly,  or  by  a  clear  implication,  imported 
that  the  fabric  to  be  returned  should  be  made  specifically  of 
the  very  material  delivered,  then,  if  the  material  should  perish 
or  be  lost  without  the  fault  of  the  workman,  it  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  owner.  In  the  former  case,  where  the  workman 
was  at  liberty  to  use  what  materials  of  like  quality  he  would, 
those  delivered  to  him  would  be  regarded  only  as  a  partial  pay- 
ment in  advance  for  the  thing  to  be  made  and  delivered  to  him 
who  advanced  it,  and  the  workman  would  be  still  bound  to 
make  and  deliver  this  article,  {v) 


{v)  This  sabject  has  been  very  mnch 
discossed  withia  the  last  few  years,  espec- 
ialhr  in  the  courts  of  New  York.  The 
earliest  case  tliat  we  have  seen  is  that  of 
Seymour  v.  Brown,  19  Johns.  44.  There 
the  plaintiff  sent  to  the  defendant,  a  mil- 
ler, a  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  exchanged 
for  flour  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  of  flour  for 
eveiy  five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  defend- 
ant mixed  the  pkiintiff*s  wheat  with  the 
mass  of  wheat  of  the  same  Quality  belong- 
ing to  him^lf  and  others ;  but  biefore  the 
flour  was  delivered  to  the  plain tifl^,  the 
mill  of  the  defendant,  with  all  its  contents, 
wheat  and  flour,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  with- 
out any  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  It  was  Ae2cf,  that  tlie  de- 
fendant was  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  plaintift's  wheat,  there  being  no  con- 
tract of  sale  by  which  the  property  was 
tiansfcrred  to  tlie  defendant.  This  ca&e 
was  decided  in  the  year  1821.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  a  case  was  decided  the 
same  way  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
nnia,  on  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  facts. 
Slaughter  o.  Green,  1  Rand.  ( Va. ),  3.  In 
1835,  the  question  came  up  in  Indiana  in 
the  CBie  of  Ewing  o.  French,  1  Blackf. 


353.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  almost 
identical  with  those  in  Seymour  v.  Brown, 
and  the  court  held,  that  the  plaintifl!^  wa« 
entitled  to  necover.  Seymour  v.  Brown 
having  been  cited,  Blackford,  J.,  said  : 
"  That  decision,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  oars ;  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent tribunal,  we  must  after  consulting  the 
authorities  within  our  reach,  determine  for 
ourselves  as  to  what  the  law  is,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  difler  from  a  court 
so  eminently  distinguished  as  that  of  New 
York."  In  1827  came  the  case  of  Hurd 
r.  West,  7  Cowon,  752.  In  that  case  the 
defendant  had  let  a  numlier  of  sheep  to 
one  Dayton,  and  Dayton,  while  the  sheep 
wero  in  his  possession,  had  sold  them  to 
the  plaintiif.  And  the  question  was,  wheth- 
er the  property  in  the  sheep  was  in  Day- 
ton, so  that  he  could  transfer  them  to  the 
plaintifl^  Woodwarthf  J.,  in  remarking 
upon  the  evidence,  which  was  somewhat 
uncertain,  said :  "  It  seems  to  me  tlie  first 
Question  was,  whether  the  identical  sheep,  ij 
they  svrvived,  vere  to  be  returned,  or  the 
some  numfter  of  sheep,  and  of  as  good  qual-  . 
itif.  In  the  first  case,  the  title  would  still  ( 
have  continued  in  the  defendant  below,  i 
with  the  right  to  assert  it  when  the  period . ; 
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Closely  comiected  with  these  questions,  and  indeed  sometimes 
identical  with  them,  aie  those  which  arise  when  property  is 


of  letting  expired.  If  the  terms  of  the 
lotting  were  as  in  the  second  case,  or  in  the 
alternative,  the  right  of  the  defendant  be- 
low rcvstod  in  contract;  for  he  was  not 
authorized  to  claim  the  identical  sheep." 
Seymour  v.  Brown  was  not  cited  or  allud- 
ed to  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  court  in 
Hurd  V.  West*  but  the  reporter,  in  a  learned 
note,  in  which  ho  discusses  the  question, 
considers  the  former  as  substantially  over- 
ruled  by  the  latter,  and  such  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  from  the  language  which  we 
have  quoted.  Afterwards,  in  1839,  the 
precise  question  passed  upon  in  Seymour 
V.  Brown  came  up  again  in  the  same  court, 
in  Smith  v.  Clark,  21  Wend.  83,  in  which 
the  former  case  was  considered  by  the 
court,  and  overruled.  Since  that  time  the 
courts  of  New  York  have  uniformly  held 
the  law  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text. 
See  Pierce  v.  Schenek,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  28 ; 
Baker  ».  Woodruff,  2  Barb.  520, 8.  c.  noiii. 
Norton  v.  Woodruff,  2  Comst.  153 ;  Mal- 
lory  r.  Willis,  4  Comst.  76.  In  this  kst 
case,  the  rule  as  now  held  was  very  clearly 
.  stated  by  BroMoriy  C.J.  " The  distinc- 
tion,'/ says  he,  "which  will  be  found  to 
run  through  all  the  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  the  exception  of  two  cases  which 
nave  been  overruled,  is  this :  when  the 
identical  thing  delivered,  though  in  an 
altered  form,  is  to  be  restored,  the  contract 
is  one  of  bailment,  and  the  title  to  the 
property  is  not  changed.  But  when  there 
IS  obligation  to  restore  the  specific  article, 
and  the  receiver  is  at  liberty  to  return  an- 
other thing  of  equal  value,  he  becomes  a 
debtor  to  make  the  return,  and  the  title  to 
the  property  is  changed ;  it  is  a  sale.'' 
The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  the  cases  of 
Wadsworth  v.  Allcott,  2  Sold.  64 ;  Foster 
V.  Pettibone,  3  Sold.  433 ;  Chase  v.  Wash- 
bum,  1  Ohio  St.  244 ;  Hyde  r.  Cookson, 
21  Barb.  93.  A  similar  rule  was  laid 
down  in  Buffam  v.  Merry,  3  Mason,  478. 
In  that  case  A  delivered  yam  to  B,  on  a 
contract  that  the  same  should  be  manu- 
factured into  plaids.  B  was  to  find  the 
filling,  and  was  to  weave  so  many  yaitls 
■of  the  plaids  at  15  cents  per  yard,  as 
were  equal  to  the  value  of  the  yam  at 
65  cents  per  pound.  It  was  held,  that 
by  the  delivery  of  the  yam  to  B  the  prop- 
erty ihercof  vested  in  him.  On  the  other 
band,  in  King  v.  Humphreys,  10  Penn. 
St.  217,  where  rajjs  were  delivered  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  at  a  certain 


price,  under  a  special  contract,  to  be  made 
mto  paper,  which  was  to  be  returned  at  a 
certain  price  —  the  difierencc  to  be  paid 
by  a  note ;  and  paper  was  manufactured 
out  of  the  identical  rags ;  it  was  held,  that 
the  property  in  tiie  rags  and  paper  con- 
tinued in  the  plaintiff.  But  it  appeared 
that  this  was  the  usual  mode  in  which  the 
trade  made  contracts  for  working  rags 
into  paper;  and  the  court  seem,  to  put 
their  decision  upon  the  ground  thai  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  receive  the  paper 
made  of  the  identical  rags  delivered.  If 
this  was  the  ground  of  3ie  decision,  the 
case  does  not  conflict  with  what  we  have 
stated  to  be  the  established  rale ;  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  was  one  of  construction, 
and  it  resembled  in  this  respect  the  case  of 
Mallory  &.  Willis,  already  cited.  In  that 
case  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  deliver  good 
merchantable  wheat  at  a  flouring  mill  car- 
ried on  by  die  defendant,  "  to  be  manu- 
factured into  flour."  The  defendant 
agreed  to  deliver  196  pounds  of  superfine 
flour,  packed  in  barrels  to  be  furnished  by 
the  plaintiff,  for  every  four  bushels  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  wheat.  He  was  to  be 
paid  sixteen  cents  per  barrel,  and  two 
cents  extra^  in  case  the  plaintiff  made  one 
shilling  net  profit  on  each  barrel  of  flour. 
The  defendant  was  to  guamnteo  the  in- 
spection. The  plaintiff  was  to  have  the 
"offals  or  feed,"  which  the  defendant 
was  to  store  until  sold.  It  was  held,  thai 
the  contract  imported  a  bailment  of  the 
wheat,  and  not  a  sale,  and  therefore  that 
the  plaintiff  might  maintain  replevin  for  a 
portion  of  the  flour  manufactm-ed  from  the 
wheat  delivered  under  the  contract.  But 
Bronson,  C.  J.,  and  llarria,  J.,  dissented 
from  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  de- 
livered able  opinions.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  however,  among  the 
members  of  the  court,  as  to  the  general 
rale;  the  only  question  l>etwcen  them  was 
one  of  constraction.  —  A  question  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  tliat  we  have  Ikjcii 
considering  arises  where  materials  are  de- 
livered to  be  worked  up  at  the  shares,  as 
it*  is  termed.  But. in  that  case  it  is /iW<f, 
that  the  contnict  is  one  of  bailment,  and* 
not  of  sale.  The  question  arose  in  Pierce 
V.  Schenk,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  28.  Logs  were 
delivered  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  defend- 
ant's saw-mill,  under  n  contract  with  the 
defendant  that  he  should  saw  tlicm  into 
boards  within  a  specified  time,  and  that 
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daimed  by  accession^  or  by  the  right  which  the  owner  of  prop* 
erty  has,  to  whatever  other  property  becomes  inextricably  added 


«ach  party  should  have  one  half  of  the 
boards.  It  was  hdd,  that  the  transaction 
enured  as  a  bailment  merely,  and  that  the 
bailor  retained  his  general  property  in  the 
logs  till  all  were  manufactured  pursuant 
to  the  coniraet.  And  Cowen,  J.,  said: 
"  The  plaintiff  delivered  bis  logs  to  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  miller,  to  be  manu- 
lactured  into  boards  —  a  specific  purpose 
finom  which  he  had  no  right  to  depart.  On 
completing  the  manufacture  he  was  to  re- 
turn the  specific  boards,  deducting  one 
half  as  a  compensation  for  his  labor.  It  is 
like  the  case  of  sending  grain  to  a  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ground,  allowing  the 
miller  to  take  such  a  share  of  it  for  toll. 
This  is  not  a  contract  of  sale,  but  of  bail- 
ment '^  locatio  opens  faa'endi.  The  bailor 
retains  his  general  property  in  the  whole 
till  the  manufiicture  is  completed;  and 
in  the  whole  afterwards  minus  the  toll. 
The  share  to  be  allowed  is  but  a  compen- 
sation for  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer, 
whether  it  be  one  tenth  or  one  half.  Thus, 
in  Collins  v.  Forbes,  8  T.  R.  316,  it  ap- 
peared that  Forbes  furnished  certain  tim- 
wr  to  one  Kent,  which  the  latter  was  to 
work  up  into  a  stage  for  the  commission- 
ers of  the  victualling  office,  he  to  receive 
one  fourth  of  the  clear  profit  and  a  guinea 
per  week,  on  the  work  being  done.  This 
was  held  to  be  a  baihnent  by  Forbes. 
8o  in  Barker  v.  Roberts,  8  Greenl.  101,  A 
agreed  to  take  B's  logs,  saw  them  into 
boards,  and  return  them  to  B,  who  was  to 
sell  them  and  allow  to  A  all  they  brought 
beyond  so  much.  This  was  held  to  be  a 
bailment,  and  not  a  sale,  though  it  was 
expressly  agreed  that  the  logs  should  re- 
main all  the  while  at  A's  risk.  A  having 
sold  the  logs  instead  of  sawing  them,  B 
was  allowed  to  recover  their  value  against 
A's  vendee.  What  difibrenoe  is  there  in 
principle  between  an  agreement  by  the 
owner  to  pay  a  share  of  the  avails  in 
money,  ana  in  part  of  the  specific  thing  ? 
Either  is  but  a  compensation  for  his  labor. 
....  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  contract, 
whether  there  be  an  obligation  to  restore 
#the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  the  specific 
thing.  The  owner  of  the  goods  may  re- 
serve the  general  ownership  in  the  whole 
or  in  any  part,  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  can 
with  no  more  propriety  be  said,  pro  tanto, 
at  least,  to  have  parted  with  it  in  the  lat- 
ter case  than  in  the  fonner."^We  have 


already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Hurd  v. 
West,  7  Cowen,  752.  Perhaps  that  case 
deserves  some  further  notice.  It  was  ruled 
in  that  case,  as  we  have  seen,  that  where 
one  lets  chattels  for  hire,  with  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  bailee,  in  the  alter' 
native,  either  to  return  the  specific  chattels, 
or  others  of  a  similar  quality ;  that  such  a 
transaction  amounts,  not  to  a  bailment,  but 
to  a  sale.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont have,  however,  in  a  series  of  cases, 
and  after  much  consideration,  decided  the 
same  point  the  other  way.  The  question 
arose  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the 
latter  State,  in  the  case  of  Grant  v.  Bang, 
U  Vt.  367.  There  the  owner  of  cattle 
leased  them,  with  a  farm,  for  four  years, 
under  an  agreement  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  four  years,  the  lessee  might  either 
return  the  cattle  or  pay  a  stipukted  price 
for  them.  The  lessee  sold  the  cattle  be- 
fore the  four  years  had  expired.  And  it 
was  held,  that  the  lessor  might  maintain 
trover  for  them  against  both  seller  and 
purchaser.  The  same  question  arose 
again  in  Smith  v.  Niles,  20  Vt.  315,  and 
in  Downer  v,  Rowell,  22  Vt.  347,' and 
was  decided  the  same  way.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  plaintifl!^  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant certam  sheep,  and  the  defendant  ex- 
ecuted a  receipt  therefor,  in  which  he 
agreed  to  keep  the  sheep,  or  cause  them  to 
be  kept,  *'  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and 
return  the  same,  or  others  in  their  place  as 
good  as  thev  are."  Held,  that  this  was 
not  a  sale  of  sheep  to  the  defendant,  nor  a 
bailment  with  power  to  sell,  but  that  it 
was  a  bailment  of  the  property  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  with  a  stipulation  for  its  re- 
turn at  the  expiration  of  the  bailment; 
and  that  the  property  in  the  sheep  would 
not  vest  in  the  oailee,  until  he  had  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  re- 
turning to  the  plaintiff  other  sheep  of 
equal  quality ;  and  that,  for  a  conversion 
of  the  sheep,  the  pUuntiff  could  sustain  an 
action  of  trover.  And  Kellogg,  J.,  having 
cited  and  commented  upon  Grant  v.  King 
and  Smith  v.  Niles,  said  :  "  We  are  aware 
that  the  case  of  Hurd  v.  West,  7  Cowen, 
752,  cited  at  the  argument,  U  opposed  to 
the  view  which  we  take  of  the  case  before 
US.  There  the  court  seem  to  consider  that 
the  alternative  words  in  the  contract  de- 
termine its  character,  —  £hat  the  right  of 
the  party  to  return  other  sheep  of  equal 
value  niakes   the  contract  operate  as  a 
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to,  or  combined  with  it ;  either  naturally,  as  by  vegetable  or 
animal  growth  or  increase ;  or  artificially,  as  where  a  person 
makes  a  new  article  by  adding  to  his  own  materials,  those  of 
another;  or  by  adding  to  the  materials  of  another,  his  own 
labor.  And  again,  similar  to  these  questions  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  confusion  of  gvodsj  when  the  property  of  two  or 
more  persons  is  inseparably  and  undistingnishably  mingled. 

In  the  two  preceding  notes,  we  have  given  the  principal 
American  cases  which  bear  in  fact,  though  not  always  in  name, 
upon  these  questions.  It  wiU  be  seen,  that  it  must  be  difficult 
to  draw  distinct  and  certain  rules  of  law  from  this  adjudication. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Amer- 
ican law  permits  a  man  to  claim  bt/  accession^  the  property  of 
another,  if  the  claimant  originally  took  the  property  wrongfully, 
and  as  a  trespasser,  (w)  But  if  one  honestly  receives  goods 
under  a  contract  and  with  a  design  to  increase  their  value  by 
his  own  labor;  and  after  doing  this,  subjects  himself  to  an 
action  of  trover  for  a  wrongful  conversion  of  them,  it  seems 
that  he  is  to  be  allowed  for  that  increase  of  value,  (x)  And  if 
a  right  by  accession  takes  place,  when  the  materials  of  many 
persons  are  inseparably  united  together  into  one  article,  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  better  rule,  thsm  the  somewhat  loose 
one,  that  the  ownership  of  the  whole  article  rests  with  the  party 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  principal  part  of  the  materials,  (y) 
If  there  be  a  confusion  of  goods  in  an  article  which  exists  by 

sale,  —  that  such  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  erty  bailed,  and  affords  to  tiie  bailee  all 

contract,  and  that  upon  the  delivery  of  the  that  he  could  claim,  apon  the  most  liberal 

property  it  vests  in  the  baUee,  or  vendee,  construction  of  the  contract.    This  con- 

This  decision  is  admitted  to  be  in  direct  struction  of  the  contract  is  roost  beneficial 

conflict  with  the   case  of   Seymour  v,  to  the  defendant,  and  carries  into  effect. 

Brown,  19  Johns.  44,  —  which  last  case  is  we  think,  the  obvious   intention  of  the 

said  to  be  overruled.    Which  of  the  two  parties." 

cases  is  the  better  law  I  do  not  deem  it        {w)  This  seems  to  have  been  a  settled 
necessary  to  inquire,  as  I  think  the  case  at  principle  as  lon^  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry 
bar  must  be  controlled  by  the  decisions  of  Vll.  See  Year  Books,  5  H.  7,  15 ;    and 
our  own  court.    It  is  analogous  to  the  from  that  period  it  can  be  tnioed  down- 
case  of  Smith  V.  Niles,  and  I  think  in  wards.     For  recent  American  cases  on 
frinciple  cannot  be  distinguished  fh)m  it.  this  point,  see  Fryatt  v,  Sullivan  Co.  5 
t  may  be  asked,  if  the  property  at  the  Hill  (N.  Y.),  116,  s.  o.  7  Hill  (N.  Y.)p 
time  of  the  bailment  does  not  pass,  when  529.    See  also,  the  case  of  Stisbury  v.  Mo- 
does  it  vest  in  the  bailee  1     We  answer  Coon,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  425,  4  Denio,  382, 
certainh  not  until  the  bailee  performs  his  3  Comst.  379. 
part  of  the  contract,  by  returning  other        {x\  Hyde  v.  Cookson,  21  Barb.  98. 
sheep  of  equal  goodness.  That  sufficiently        (y)  Pulcifer  v.  Page,  32  Me.  404. 
•ecores  to  the  bailor  a  return  of  the  prop- 
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combining  them  extricably,  we  think  the  common  law  askB 
whether  either  party  wrongfdlly  took  the  goods  of  the  other 
and  mixed  them  with  his  own ;  for  if  so,  he  has  lost  his  goodsy 
and  the  whole  article  belongs  to  the  party  whose  goods  were 
thas  wrongfully  taken,  (z)  But  the  party  thus  mingling  his 
goods  with  those  of  another  does  not  lose  them,  if  he  does 
this  through  negligence  only,  and  without  ill  design,  (a) 

If  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  common-law  prin- 
ciple as  to  confusion  of  goods,  has  fraudulently  countenanced 
the  act  of  the  person  by  whom  the  intermixture  was  made,  the 
object  being  to  conceal  the  property  of  the  latter  firom  his 
creditor,  the  claim  of  the  former  will  not  be  sustained  against 
such  creditor,  (b) 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  parties  when  the  workman  does  his  work  imperfectiy,  or 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  desired,  or  leaves  it  unfinished. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law  to 
the  facts,  rather  than  in  ascertaining  those  principles.  We 
think  they  may  be  stated  thus. 

If  the  workman,  by  a  deviation  from  his  instructions,  makes 
his  work  of  no  use,  he  can  claim  no  compensation.  If  the  arti- 
cle be  still  of  some  use,  and  be  received  by  the  employer,  the 
workman  may  claim  pro  tanto;  but  his  claim  is  open  to  a  ^t- 
off  or  oross-action  for  any  demand  the  employer  may  have  for 
damages  sustained  by  the  deviation.  K  the  work  be  done  by 
special  contract,  and  there  be  a  departure  frx)m  its  terms,  the 
workman  can  recover  nothing  under  the  contract;  but  may  on 
a  quantum  meruit^  if  his  labor  was  useful  to  his  employer,  and 
its  benefit  accepted,  but  subject  to  set-off  as  before.  And  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  deviation  be  important,  and  the  materials  have 
been  so  used  as  to  have  lost  their  value  as  such,  the  employer 
may  abandon  them  to  the  workman,  and  recover  of  him  their 
value.  So  if  the  thing  be  left  imperfect  and  unfinished,  by  the 
fault  of  the  workman,  he  can  recover  nothing;  but  if  not  by 
his  fault,  then  he  should  have  compensation  pro  tcmto^  subject 
to  set-off     And  if  the  contract  be  rescinded  by  the  act  or  assent 

(z)  See  cases.  (6)  McDowell  v.  Bissell,  37  Penn.  St 

\a)  Pratt  v.  Biyant,  20  Yt  833.  164. 
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of  both  parties,  ihen  the  workman  may  recover  pro  ta/nto.  If 
the  deviation  be  sach  as  makes  the  thing  more  valuable  cmd 
more  costly,  the  workman  cannot  recover  for  this  additional 
cost,  unless  the  employer  assented  thereto,  (c) 

In  this  last  case,  and  in  some  others,  it  is  often  important  and 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  what  assent  is  sufficient  (d)  Knowledge  and 
silence  might  be  considered  so,  if  acknowledge  of  the  deviation 
existed  while  it  was  going  on,  and  the  employer  could  put  a 
stop  to  it.  But  not  if  only  known  afterwards,  and  when  too 
late  to  prevent  or  arrest  the  alteration.  It  would  certainly  be 
safer  and  more  just  for  the  employer  to  signify  his  disapproba- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  his  not  doing  so  would  be  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  connected  with  others,  as  directing  other 
alterations  in  conformity,  and  the  like,  might  lead  to  an  infer- 
ence that  he  assented  to  and  adopted  the  alteration. 

Contracts  for  work  and  labor  in  making  some  article  £re- 
quently  contain  a  provision,  that  if  there  be  alterations  made 
with  the  assent  of  both  parties,  such  alterations  shall  be  paid 
for  oi^  allowed  for  at  the  same  rate  of  payment  as  that  provided 
by  the  contract  for  the  work  it  specifies ;  and  we  think  that  such 
would  be  the  operation  of  law,  without  an  express  stipulation,  (e) 

A  workman  employed  to  make  up  materials,  or  to  alter  or 
repair  a  specific  article,  has  a  lien  upon  the  materials  of  the 
thing  for  his  pay.  (/)     But  this  is  merely  a  passive  right  of 


(c)  The  principles  stated  above  in  oar  man  or  day-laborer.    So  in  Morgan  v. 

text  are  not  peculiar  to  the  contract  of  Congdon,  4  Comst.  551,  it  is  Ae/a,  that 

which  we  are  now  treating.    They  apply  every  bailee  for  hire,  who  by  his  labor  or 

equally  to  several  other  species  of  con-  skill  imparts  additional  value  to  the  goods, 

tracts ;  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  has  a  hen  thereon  for  his  charges,  there 

to  consider  them  somewhat  in  our  chapter  being  no  special  contract  inconsistent  with 

on  the  Hiring  of  Persons.    We  shall  defer  such  lien.    And  such  lien  extends  to  all 

their  further  consideration  and  the  citation  the  ^oods  delivered  under  one  contract, 

of  cases  until  we  come  to  our  chapter  on  and  is  not  confined  to  the  particular  por- 

Construction.  tion  on  which  the  labor  has  been  bestowed. 

{d)  See  Lovelock  v.  King,  1  Mood.  &  Accordingly,  where  a  quantity  of  logs  was 

R.  60.    See  also  ante,  pp.  56-58.  delivered  on  difl'erent  days  at  the  defend- 

(e)  See  antCf  p.  58,  note  (r).  ant's  saw-mill,  upon  an    agreement   to 

\f)  M'Intyret?.  Carver,  2  W.  &  S.  392.  saw  tlie  whole  quantity  into  l)oards,  and 

In  this  case  it  is  decided  that  every  bailee,  the^  defendant  sawed  a  part  of  them,  and 

who  has  by  his  labor  and  skill  conferred  delivered  the  boards  to  the  bailor,  without 

value  upon  specific  chattels  bailed  to  him,  being  paid  for  the  sendee ;  it  was  hdd,  that 

has  a  particular  lien  on  them ;  but  such  he  had  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  his  ao- 

lien  does  not  exist  in  favor  of  a  journey-  count  upon  the  residue  of  the  logs  in  hii 
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retainer,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  passive  lien,  and  does  not 
authorize  a  sale.  There  is  some  authority  for  the  proposition, 
that  where  the  retainer  of  the  property  involves  considerable 
expenditure,  and  renders  it  entirely  useless  to  both  parties,  the 
right  of  sale  may  exist,  by  local  custom ;  (g*)  but  it  is  well  set- 
tled that  such  a  lien  does  not  in  general  authorize  a  sale.  (A) 
And  while  equity  will  decree  a  sale  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge,  it 
refuses  in  this  case  to  grant  relief  to  a  bailee,  (i)  Tradesmen 
and  mechanics  generally  have,  by  the  common  law  of  England 
and  this  country,  a  lien  on  chattels  in  their  hands  in  the  course 
of  their  business ;  and  this  lien  and  the  rules  of  law  applied  to 
it,  are  considered  in  our  chapter  on  Liens. 

Warehocs£-msn.  This  is  also  a  contract  for  mutual  benefit ; 
and  the  bailee  is  therefore  held  only  to  ordinary  diligence,  {j) 
The  forwarding  merchants  of  this  country  are  only  subject  to 
the  liabilities  of  warehouse-men,  (k)  unless  they  act  also  as 


poraession.  And  the  euro,  skill,  and  labor 
employed  by  a  trainer  apon  a  race-horse 
ffiTe  him  a  right  of  lien,  but  he  waives  thb 
Een  bj  contracting  to  allow  the  owner  of 
the  horse  to  take  it  for  racing  whenever  he 
chooses.    Forth  v.  Simpson,  13  Q.  B.  680. 

iff)  Hostler's  Case,  Yelv.  66 ;  Moss  v. 
Toi^nsend,  1  Bulstr.  207. 

{h)  Jones  v.  Tharlow,  8  Mod.  171 ; 
Chase  r.  Westmore,  5  M.  &  S.  180. 

(i)  Thames  Iron  Co.  v.  Patent  Derick 
Co.  I  Johns.  &  Hem.  93. 

( j)  Chcnowith  v,  Dickinson,  8  B.  Mon. 
156 ;  Foote  v.  Storrs,  2  Barb.  326;  Hatch- 
ett  V.  Gibson,  13  Ala.  587  ;  Cailiff  v.  Dan- 
yers,  Peakc,  Cas.  114;  Piatt  v.  Hibbard, 
7  Cowen,  497 ;  Knapp  v,  Curtis,  9  Wend. 
60.  But  if  an  uncommon  or  unexpected 
danger  arise,  he  must  use  eflbrts  propor- 
tioned to  the  emergency  to  ward  it  off. 
Leek  V.  Macstaer,  1  Camp.  138.  In  this 
case  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  diy-dock,  the  gates  of  which  were  burst 
open  by  an  uncommonly  high  tide,  and  the 
plaintiff's  ship,  which  was  lyin^  there, 
forced  against  another  ship  and  injured. 
It  was  sworn,  that  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hands  the  gates  might  hare  been 
shored  up  in  time,  so  as  to  ))enr  the  press- 
ure of  the  water ;  and.  tliough  the  defend- 
ant offered  to  prove  that  they  were  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state,  Lord  Eilenborougk 
leld,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  had  a  suf- 
ficicrnt  number  of  men  in  the  dock  to  take 


measures  of  precaution  when  the  danger 
was  approaching,  and  that  he  was  clearly 
answerable  for  the  effects  of  the  deficiency. 
So  a  wharfinger  who  takes  upon  him  tne 
mooring  and  stationing  of  the  vessels  at 
his  wharf,  is  liable  for  any  accident  occa- 
sioned by  his  negligent  mooring.  Wood 
V.  Curling,  15  M.  &  W.  626,  a.  c.  16  id. 
628.  —  The  same  rule  applies  to  an  agister 
of  cattle.  Broadwater  v.  Blot,  Holt,  547. 
{k)  Roberts  i;.  Turner,  12  Johns.  232. 
This  is  a  very  important  case  on  the  lia- 
bility of /onparding  merchcmU.  It  was  an 
action  on  the  case  against  the  defendant 
as  a  common  carrier.  The  defendant  re- 
sided at  Utica,  and  pursued  the  business 
of  fomcarding  merchandise  and  produce 
from  Utica  to  Schenectady  and  Albany. 
It  appeared  that  the  course  of  business  was, 
for  the  fonoarder  to  receive  the  merchan- 
dise or  produce  at  his  store,  and  send  it  by 
the  boatmen  who  transported  goods  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  or  by  wagons  to  Sche- 
nectady or  Albany,  for  which  he  was  paid 
at  a  certain  rate  per  barrel,  &c. ;  and  his 
compensation  consisted  in  the  diffcronoe 
between  the  sum  which  he  was  obliged  to 
pay,  and  that  which  he  received  from  the 
owner  of  the  goods.  The  defendant  re- 
ceived from  the  plaintiff,  who  resided  in 
Cazenovia,  in  Matlison  county,  by  one 
Aldrich,  his  agent,  twelve  barrels  of  pot- 
ash, to  be  forwarded  to  Albany  to  one 
Trotter;  the  ashes  were  pnt  on  board  a 
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common  carriers,  in  which  case  they  come  mider  the  peculiar 
rules  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
determine  in  which  capacity  such  a  person  acted  at  the  time  of 
the  loss.  But,  in  general,  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  transit  had  ter- 
minated, and  the  bailee  was  only  under  an  engagement  to  for- 
ward the  goods  by  another  carrier,  he  is  only  a  warehouse- 
man. (Z)     Nor  will  it  cause  him  to  continue  to  be  a  common 


boat,  to  be  canied  down  tho  Mohawk  to 
Schenectady,  and,  while  proceeding  down 
the  river,  the  boat  ran  against  a  bridge 
and  sank,  and  the  ashes  were  thereby 
lost.  The  defendant's  price  for  forward- 
ing to  Schenectady  was  twelve  shillings 
per  barrel,  and  the  price  which  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  transporting  the  goods 
in  question  to  that  place  was  eleven  shil- 
lings ;  he  had  no  interest  in  the  freight^^f 
the  goods,  and  was  not  concerned  as  an 
owner  in  the  boats  employed  in  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise.  The  judge  being 
of  opinion  that  these -facts  did  not  make 
the  defendant  a  common  carrier,  nonsuited 
the  plaintiff;  and  a  motion  having  been 
made  to  set  the  nonsuit  aside,  Spencer,  J., 
said  :  "  On  the  fullest  reflection,  I  j)er- 
ceive  no  grounds  for  chauging  the  opinion 
expressed  at  the  circuit.  The  defendant 
is  m  no  sense  a  common  carrier,  either 
from  the  nature  of  his  business,  or  any 
community  of  interest  with  the  carrier. 
Aldrich,  who,  os  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff, 
delivered  the  ashes  in  question  to  the  de- 
fendant, states  the  defendant  to  be  a  for- 
warder of  merchandise  and  produce  from 
Utira  to  Schenectady  and  Albany;  and 
that  he  delivered  the  ashes,  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  plaintiff  to  send  them  to 
Col.  Trotter.  The  case  of  a  carrier  stands 
upon  peculiar  grounds.  He  is  held  respon- 
sible as  an  insurer  of  the  goods,  to  prevent 
coml)inations,  chicanery,  and  fraud.  To 
extend  tliis  rigorous  law  to  persons  stand- 
in*;  in  the  defendant's  situation,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
The  plaintiff  knew,  or  might  have  known 
(fur  his  ngent  knew),  that  the  defendant 
had  no  interest  in  the  freight  of  the  goods, 
owned  no  part  of  the  boats  emplo^-ed  in 
the  carriage  of  goods,  and  that  his  only 
business  in  n-lation  to  the  carriage  of 
gi>od8  consisted  in  forwarding  them.  That 
a  person  thns  circumstanced,  should  be 
deemed  an  insurer  of  goods  forwarded  by 
him,  an  insurer  too  without  reward,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  not  only  without  a 
precedent,  but  against  all  legal  principles. 


Lord  Kenyon,  in  treating  of  the  liability 
of  a  carrier  (5  T.  R.  394),  makes  this 
the  critenon  to  determine  his  character; 
whether,  at  the  time  when  the  accident 
happened,  the  goods  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  defendants  as  common  carriers. 
In  Garside  v.  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  4  T.  R. 
581,  the  defendants,  who  were  common 
carriers,  undertook  to  carry  goods  from 
Stourport  to  Manchester,  and  from  thence 
to  be  forwarded  to  Stockport.  The  goods 
arrived  at  Mancliester,  and  were  put  into 
the  defendant's  warehouse,  and  burnt  up 
before  an  opportunity  arrived  to  forward 
them.  Lord  Kenyan  heid,  the  defendants' 
character  of  carriers  ceased  when  tho 
goods  were  put  into  the  warehouse.  This 
case  is  an  authority  for  saying,  that  the 
responsibilities  of  a  common  carrier  and 
forwarder  of  goods  rost  on  very  difibrent 
principles.  In  tlie  present  case  the  defend- 
ant performed  his  wl\ole  undertaking ;  he 
gave  the  ashes  in  charge  to  an  experienced 
and  faithful  boatman.  It  has  been  uiiged 
that  the  defendant  derived  a  benefit  from 
the  carriage  of  the  goods,  in  receivins:  cash 
from  the  owners  of  produce,  and  paying 
the  boatmen  in  goods,  and  also  in  charg- 
ing more  than  he  actually  paid.  The 
latter  suggestion  is  doubted  in  point  of 
fact ;  but  admitting  the  facts  to  be  so,  these 
are  advantages  derived  from  the  defend- 
ant's situation  as  a  warehouse  keeper  and 
forwarder  of  goods,  and  by  no  means  im- 
plicate him  as  a  carrier ;  for  surely  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  some  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  in  storing  and  fonvarding 
goods.  In  any  and  every  point  of  view, 
3iere  is  not  the  least  pretext  for  charging 
the  defendant  witli  this  loss  as  a  common 
carrier." 

{/)  Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navi- 
gation Co.  4  T.  R.  581.  In  this  case  the 
defendants,  being  common  carriers  be- 
tween Stourport  and  Manchester,  received 
rds  from  the  plaintiff  at  Stourport,  to 
carried  to  Manchester,  and  to  be  fo^ 
warded  from  the  latter  place  to  Stockport 
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carrier  nutil  the  next  carrier  receives  the  goods,  that  he  has  no 
Astinct  compensation  as  warehouse-man.  (m)  But  if  the  goods 
are  honsed  by  the  carrier  between  the  termini  of  his  transit,  they 
are  still  under  his  charge  as  carrier,  (n)  And  if  he  pays  the 
warehouse  rent  to  another  person,  he  is  still  liable  as  carrier,  if 
his  duty  has  not  terminated,  and  he  is  bound  by  the  contract 
or  the  usage  to  deliver  the  goods,  (o)  But  if  he  is  only  bound 
to  keep  them  safely  until  the  consignee  or. owner  calls  for  them, 
he  is  then  only  a  warehouse-man,  although  the  goods  be  in  his 
own  store,  (p)  And  if  he  undertakes  to  forward  them  beyond 
his  own  route,  and  for  that  purpose  puts  them  into  a  suitable 
vehicle,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  them  in  a  proper  way  for  that 
purpose,  he  is  liable  only  for  negligence,  (q)  And  if  he  re- 
ceives goods  as  warehouse-man  ii^o  his  store  on  his  own  wharf, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  forward,  he  is  not  liable  as  a 
carrier  for  their  loss  until  their  transit  begins,  actually  or  con- 
structively, because  until  then  he  does  not  assume  the  character 
of  a  carrier,  (r) 


The  defendants  carried  the  goods  to  Man- 
chester, and  there  put  them  in  tlieir 
warebonse,  in  which  they  were  destroyed 
by  an  accidental  fire  before  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  forwarding  them.  The 
oonrt  hefd,  that  they  Vere  not  answerable 
for  the  loss.  See  aJso,  Brown  v.  Denison, 
2  Wend.  593;  Ackley  v.  Kellogg,  8 
Cowen,  223. 

(m)  See  Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey 
Karigation  Co.  4  T.  B.  581. 

(j»)  Forward  v,  Pittard,  I  T.  R.  27. 

(o)  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigar 
tion  Co.  5  T.  R.  389. 

ip)  Webb,  in  re,  8  Taunt.  443.  In  this 
case.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  in  a  partnership  as 
cazrien,  agreed  with  S.  &  Co.,  of  Frome, 
to  cany  goods  from  London  to  Frome, 
where  they  were  to  be  deposited  in  a  ware- 
boose  belonging  to  the  partnership  at 
Fromo,  where  A  resided,  without  an^ 
charee  for  the  warehouse-room,  till  it 
shomd  be  convenient  for  S.  &  Co.  to  take 
the  goods  home.  Goods  of  S.  &  Co., 
earned  by  the  partners  from  London  to 
Frome,  under  this  agreement,  were  depos- 
ited in  the  warehouse  at  the  latter  place, 
and  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  hela,  that 
the  partners  were  not  liable  to  S.  &  Co. 
for  the  value  of  die  goods  burnt.  So  in 
die  caw  of  Thomas  o.  Boston  &  P.  R.  R. 


Co.  10  Met.  472,  it  was  held,  tliat  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  raih:oad,  who  transport 
fpods  over  their  road,  and  deposit  tnem 
m  their  warehouse  without  charge,  until 
the  owner  or  consignee  has  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  them  awav,  are  not  liable,  as 
common  carriers,  for  the  loss  of  the  goods 
from  the  warehouse,  but  are  liable  as 
depositaries,  only  for  want  of  ordinary 
care. 

{q)  Thus,  where  common  carriers  re- 
ceived goods  on  board  their  sloop,  to 
transport  from  New  York  to  Troy,  where 
they  transferred  them  on  board  of'^a  canal- 
boat  bound  to  the  north,  pursuant  to  the 
bailor's  instructions  ;  receiving  no  reward 
for  the  transfer  or  further  transportation  j 
and  the  goods  were  lost  by  the  upsetting 
of  the  canal-boat ;  it  was  held,  that  their 
character  of  common  carriers  ceased  at 
Troy;  and  having  exercised  ordinary 
care  in  seeing  the  goods  placed  on  board 
a  safe  boat  they  were  not  responsible  for 
the  loss.  Ackley  v.  Kellogg,  8  Cowen, 
223. 

(r)  Piatt  V.  Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  497.  In 
White  V.  Humphrey,  II  Q.  B.  43,  where 
the  plaintiff  deposited  hops  in  the  defend- 
ant's  warehouse  to  be  conveyed  to  London 
in  the  baiges  of  the  defendant  (who  was 
also  a  carrier),  whenever  the  plainti£F 
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It  is  not  necessary  taat  the  goods  be  housed  to  affect  the 
bailee  with  the  liabilities  of  a  wajrehouse-man.  It  is  enough  if 
they  are  actually  within  his  charge  and  custody  for  the  purpose 
of  being  housed,  (s) 

As  to  the  obligation  of  the  warehouse-man  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  consignee,  or  to  redeliver  them  to  the  consignor,  in 
the  case  where  they  are  claimed  by  another  as  the  proper  owner 
who  forbids  such  delivery,  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty,  (t) 
We  take  the  law  to  be,  however,  that  he  must  decide  for  him- 
self which  is  the  better  right,  and  is  exposed  to  loss  if  he  decide 
it  wrongly.  But  if  he  in  good  faith  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
original  bailor,  or  his  coi^signee,  the  true  owner  should  not  re- 
cover damages  from  him  by  merely  proving  his  ownership  and 
a  notice  to  the  warehouse-man,  and  not  unless  he  exhibited  to 
the  warehouse-man  in  due  season  such  proofs  as  might  reason- 
ably be  required  of  his  ownership.     And  if  on  such  evidence 


should  direct,  and  in  tho  mean  time  to  be 
kept  by  the  defendant  without  charge  for 
wnruhousin^,  it  was  held  by  the  judge  at 
nisi  prim,  that  the  advantage  of  carrying 
the  hops  for  hire  might  be  considered  aa 
payment  for  the  warehousing,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  not,  therefore,  a  gratui- 
tous bailee,  and  so  liable  only  for  gross 
negligence;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  refused  to  grant  a  now  trial  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection. 

(s)  Thus  it  has  been  decided,  that  as 
soon  as  the  goods  arrive,  and  the  crane  of 
the  warehouse  is  applied  to  raise  them  into 
the  warehouse,  the  liability  of  the  ware- 
house-man commences ;  and  it  is  no  de- 
fence that  they  are  afterwards  injured  by 
falling  into  the  street  from  the  breaking  of 
the  tackle,  even  if  tho  carman  who  brought 
them  has  refused  the  offer  of  slings  for 
further  security.  Thomas  v.  Day,  4  Esp. 
262. 

(i)  In  Ogle  V.  Atkinson,  5  Taunt.  759, 
it  was  decided,  that  a  warehouse-man,  re- 
ceinng  goods  from  a  consignee,  who  has 
had  actual  possession  of  them,  to  be  kept 
fcr  his  use,  may  nevertheless  refuse  to  re- 
deliver them,  if  they  are  tho  property  of 
another.  But  several  subsequent  cases 
have  established  that  a  warehouse-man 
cannot  dispute  tho  title  of  his  bailor,  or  of 
any  otlier  pci-son  whose  title  he  has  ac- 
knowledged, in  an  action  brought  against 
him  by  such  person.    Sec  Gosling  v.  Bir- 


nie,  7  Bing.  339 ;  HoU  v.  Griffin,  10  Bing. 
246 ;  Kieran  v.  Sandars,  6  A.  &  £.  515 ; 
Ilarman  v.  Anderson,  2  Camp.  243 ;  Ston- 
ard  V.  Dunkin,  id.  344 ;  Burton  v.  Wilkin- 
son, 18  Vt.  186.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  Cheesman  v.  Excell,  4  E.  L.  &  E. 
438,  s.  c.  6  Exch.  341,  where  property 
had  been  delivered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an 
execution  against  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held, 
that  in  the  present  action  of  trover  the  de- 
fendant might  set  up  the  title  of  a  previous 
transferrco  of  the  plaintiff  to  defeat  the 
plaintiffs  right  to  recover,  and  the  court 
refer  to  Ogle  -v.  Atkinson  as  in  point. 
The  court  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  case  of  a  pledge  the  pledgee  may 
set  up  the  jits  tertii  unless  he  lias  made  an 
absolute  agreement  to  give  up  the  property 
to  the  party  pledging  it.  See  also.  Bates 
V.  Stanton,  1  Duer,  79 ;  Pitt  v.  Albritton, 
12  Ired.  L.  77.  So  if  a  warehouse-man 
delivers  the  goods  intnistcd  to  him  to  a 
wrong  person  by  mistake,  or  they  are  ob- 
tained from  him  by  fraud,  as  by  a  forged 
order,  he  is  liable  to  his  bailor  for  their 
value.  LublH)ck  v.  Inglis,  1  Stark.  104 ; 
Willard  v.  Bridge,  4  Biirb.  361.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  goods  are  taken  from 
the  possession  of  the  warehouse-man  by 
the  authority  of  the  law,  this  (X>n8titutes  a 
good  defence  for  him  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  his  bailor.  Burton  v. 
Wilkinson,  18  Vi.  186. 
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ihe  warehoase-man  did  deliver  the  goods  to  the  person  claiming 
to  be  owner,  and  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  claim  was  un- 
founded, the  original  bailor  should  be  limited  in  his  recovery  to 
the  strictest  compensation,  if  the  warehouse-man  could  show 
that  he  acted  on  evidence  which  would  satisfy  a  cautious  and 
honest  man.  In  practice  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  demand 
and  receive  an  indemnity  from  the  party  put*  in  possession  of 
the  goods. 

In  an  action  against  a  warehouse-man  to  recover  the  value 
of  lost  baggage,  the  owner  has  been  admitted  to  prove  the  con- 
tents, in  the  same  way  as  in  a  similar  action  against  a  common 
carrier;  but  this  privilege  is  strictly  confined  to  the  ordinary 
baggage  of  a  traveller,  (t^) 

A  warehouse-man  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  which  he  stores 
for  his  charges  for  those  goods;  and  he  may  redeliver  a  part  of 
those  goods  and  retain  his  lien  on  the  residue  for  the  whole  of 
his  charges  on  all  the  goods ;  provided  they  were  delivered  to 
him  as  one  bailment  But  he  has  no  general  lien  on  the  goods 
for  all  his  charges  against  the  bailor  for  storage  of  other 
goods,  (v) 

Wharfinqers.  This  kind  of  bailment  is  quite  similar  to 
that  first  spoken  of,  and  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  it  are 
much  the  same,  (w) 

It  has  been  somewhat  questioned  whether,  in  the  case  of  de- 
positaries for  hire,  and  loss  or  injury  to  the  goods,  the  law  casts 
the  burden  of  proving  negligence  on  the  owner,  or  that  of  prov- 
ing due  care  and  the  absence  of  negligence  on  the  depositary.. 
We  have  considered  this  point  in  a  previous  note,  (x)  and  the 

(m)  Clark  v,  Spcnce,  10  Watts,  835.  {w)  Piatt  v.  Hibbard,  7  Cowcn,  497,  502, 

(c)   Schmidt  v.  Blood,  9  Wend.  268.  n.  (6) ;  Sidaways  v.  Todd,  2  Stark.  400 ; 

j                              The  subject  of  the  warchoase-man's  lien  Footc  v.  StoiTs,'2  Barb.  326.    It  has  somo- 

18  fully  and  Icaniedlv  considered  in  Stein-  times  been  inferred  from  the  cases  of  Ross 

!                               man  v.  Wilkins,  7  \V.  &  S.  466  ;  Cole  v.  v.  Johnson,  5  Burr.  282.5,  and  Having  », 

I                              TynpT,  24  111.  99.    //*W,  that  where  a  party  Todd,  I  Stark.  72,  that  the  rule  as  to  the 

porclubics  a  warehouse  receipt  for  ^rain,  liability  of  whurfin<;crs  was  different  from 

wltich  he  is  informed  is  subject  to  churjres  what  wo  have  suited,  and  tliat  they  are 

for  stoniirc,   he  will   be  liable  for  such  held  to  the  same  de^^reo  of  rcsponsibilitj 

cfaar^s^Mnd  the  warehouse-men  will  have  as  common  carriers.     But  itis  very  doubt- 

a  lien  for  such  charjrcs  ;  and  if  the  ware-  ful  whether  those  ca.scs  justify  such  an  in- 

bousc-mcn  |icrmit  the  jjniin  to  bo  removed  fcrcnce  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  cannot  now 

before  charges  paid,  they  do  not  thereby  bo  considered  as  law. 

lo9c  their  recourse  against  the  holder  of  the  (x)  Sec  ante,  p.  125,  note  (6). 
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crises  there  cited  show  that  the  decided  weight  of  authoriiy  is 
ill  favor  of  requiring  proof  of  negligence,  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  will  not  intend  any  wrong-doing.  But  there  have  been 
opposite  decisions;  and  courts  which  adopt  this  rule  sometimes 
regret  its  existence. 

The  wharfinger  has  a  lien  on  vessel  and  goods  for  his  wharf- 
^S^'  (y)  -Ajid  he  is  said  to  have  not  only  a  specific  lien,  but  a 
general  lien  on  the  goods  for  his  balance  against  the  owner  in 
respect  to  freight  and  wharfage  ;  we  do  not,  however,  consider 
this  certain,  (z) 

'  Postmasters  might  be  regarded  as  depositaries  for  a  compen- 
sation, or  as  carriers ;  and  as  common  carriers,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  for  alL  But  they  are  also  public  officers ;  re- 
ceiving their  appointments  and  their  compensation  from  the 
State,  which  alone  regulates  and  directs  their  duties.  Hence 
they  come  under  a  different  obligation  and  liability  from  that 
of  ordinary  common  carriers.  The  postmaster-general  is  not 
liable  for  loss  although  it  be  caused  by  the  negligence  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  law  was  so  established  in  Lord  HolPs  time,  though 
against  his  opinion,  in  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Cotton ;  (a)  and 
that  case  has  been  considered  as  law  ever  since.  (6)  But  it 
should  seem,  from  general  principles,  that  if  such  servant  were 
wholly  incompetent,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  incompetency 
were  brought  home  to  the  postmaster-general,  this  should  make 
him  responsible :  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  servant  was 
appointed  or  retained  from  unworthy  motives  after  such  knowl- 
.edge,the  postmaster-general  ought  certainly  to  be  held  liable,  {c) 
His  deputies  are  not  liable  except  for  loss  caused  by  their  own 
fault  or  negligence ;  but  for  this  it  is  clear  that  they  are  liable,  (d) 

(y)  Johnson  v.  The  Schooner  McDon-  242.    And  in  Cornwell  v.  Voorhecs,  13 

ongh,  Gilpin,  101 ;  Lewis,  er/xzrte,  2  Gal-  Ohio,  523,  the  same  rale  was  applied  to  a 

lison,  483.  mail  contractor.    Therefore,  where  moncj 

{z)  Rex  V.  Hnmphery,   1   McClel.  &  transmitted  by  mail  was  lost  bj  the  caro- 

Y.  173.  lessness  of   the   coritractors'  a£;cnts  who 

la)  1  Ld.  Ravm.  646,  a.  c.  12  Mod.  472.  carried  the  mail,  the  court  held,  that  the 

(6)  Whitfield  v.  Le  Despencer,  Cowp.  contractors  were  not  liable.    The  case  of 

754  ;  Schroyer  v.  Lynch,  8  Watts,  453;  Hutchina  t'.  Brackett,  2  Foster  t^.  IL), 

Supervisors  of  Albany  Co.  v.  Dorr,  25  252,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Wend.  440,  per  Nelson,  C  J. ;  Wigfjins  (c)  See  the  authorities  cited  infra,  note 

V.  Hathaway,  6  Barb.  632  ;  Martin  v.  The  (c). 

Mayor,  1  Hill  (N.  Y.),  545,  per  Cowen,  J.  (d)  Whitfield  v.  Le  Despencer,  Cowp. 

See  also,  Dunlop  v.  Munroo,  7  Cranch,  754 ;  Rowning  v.  Goodchild,  3  Wils.  443  ; 
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This  negligence  may  be  in  appointing  unfit  persons  to  subordi- 
nate offices,  or  in  not  using  due  precautions  to  secure  their 
good  conduct ;  for  each  deputy  postmaster  is  bound  to  exercise 
due  care  in  such  appointments,  and  due  watchfulness  over  the 
conduct  of  his  subordinates,  (e)  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
postmaster-general  should  be  held  to  some  measure  of  the  same 
obligation. 

The  persons  employed  as  deputies,  or  in  the  post-offices,  are 
answerable  for  any  injury  sustained  by  their  misconduct,  or  neg- 
lect of  duty.  This  has  been  applied  to  their  refusal  to  deliver  a 
newspaper.  (/)  -^0 

Inneeepebs.  An  inn  has  been  judicially  defined  as  <'  a  house 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every  thing  which  he  has 
occasion  for  whilst  upon  his  way."  (g*)  There  need  not  be  a 
sign  to  make  it  an  inn.  (h)  But  a  mere  coffee-house,  (t)  or 
eating-room,  or  boarding-house,  (j)  is  not  an  inn.  (A) 


Maxwell  v.  Mcllvoy,  2  Bibb,  21 1 ;  Christy 
r.  Smith,  23  Vt.  663.  So  also,  Bolan  v. 
WilliamBon,  2  Bav,  551,  B.  o.  1  Brevard, 
181. 

(e)  Schroyer  v.  Lynch,  8  Watts,  453 ; 
Wiping  V.  Hathaway,  6  Barb.  632  ; 
Christy  V.  Smith,  23  Vt  663.  And  in 
Bishop  V.  Williamson,  2  Fairf.  495,  this 
rule  was  applied  to  a  case  where  a  depaty 
postmaster  had  employed  an  assistant 
without  having  an  oath  administered  to 
him,  as  was  required  by  the  statute  of  the 
United  States.  Accordinglv,  where  such 
assistant  wrongfully  refused  to  deliver  a 
letter  to  the  plaintiff,  his  employer  was 
held  liable  in  damages.  See  also,  Bolan 
r.  Williamson,  1  Brevard,  181. 

{/)  Teall  V,  Felton,  3  Barb.  512,  8.  o. 
1  Comst.  537.  See  also,  Strong  v.  Camp- 
bell, 11  Barb.  135. 

{g)  Per  BayUy,  J.,  in  Thompson  v. 
Lacv,  3  B.  &  Aid.  283,  286. 

(n)  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Inns  and  Innkeepera^ 
(B.)  "  A  sign  is  not  essential  to  an  inn, 
but  is  an  evidence  of  it."  Per  Holt,  C.  X, 
in  Parker  v.  Flint,  12  Mod.  254. 

.  Laming,  4  Camp.  73. 
\  was  directly  hdd  by  ErUy  J., 
in  Dansey  v.  Richardson,  20  Law  Times, 
213,  25  £.  L.  &  E.  76,  3  £.  &  B.  144. 

(h)  So  one  who  entertains  strangers 
occasionally,  although  he  receives  compen- 
sation for  it,  is  not  an  innkeeper.  State 
9.   Mathews,  2    Dev.  &  B.  424  ;  Lyon 

YOL.n.  10 


V.  Smith,  1  Morris  (Iowa),  184.  So  it 
has  been  hdd,  that  a  housekeeper  at  Tun- 
bridge  or  Epsom,  or  other  watering-place,, 
who  lets  lodgings,  and  furnishes  meat  and 
drink,  and  provides  stable  room  for  the 
company  wno  reson  there  for  health  or 
pleasure,  is  not  an  innkeeper.  Parkhouse 
V,  Forster,  5  Mod.  427,  8.  o.  nom.  Park- 
hurst  V,  Foster,  Carth.  417,  s.  c.  1  Salk.. 
387.  And  Lord  Hdt  said,  the  qase  was 
so  plain  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
giving  reasons.  See  also,  Bonner  v.  Wel- 
bom,  7  Geo.  296.  But  in  Thompson  ». 
Lacy,  3  B.  &  Aid.  283,  it  was  hdd,  that 
a  house  of  public  entertainment  in  Lon- 
don, where  beds,  provisions,  &c.,  were 
furnished  for  all  persons  paying  for  the 
same,  but  which  was  merely  called  a  tav 
em  and  cofiec-house,  and  was  not  fre- 
quented by  stage-coaches  and  wagons  from 
tne  country,  and  whicJi  had  no  stables  be- 
longing  to  it,  was  to  be  considered  as  au 
inn,  and  the  owner  was  subject  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  innkeepers,  and  had  a  lien  on 
the  goods  of  his  guests  for  the  payment  of 
his  bill,  and  that  too  even  where  the  guest 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  traveller,, 
but  one  who  had  previously  resided  in 
furnished  lodgings  in  London.  In  Win- 
termute  v,  Cl^ke,  5  Sandf.  247,  the  court 
say,  that  in  order  to  charge  a  party  as  an 
innkeeper  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
it  was  only  for  the  reception  of  travellers 
that  his  house  was  kept  open,  it  being 
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Public  policy  imposes  upon-  an  innkeeper  a  severe  liability* 
The  later,  and  on  the  whole,  prevailing  authorities,  make  him 
an  insurer  of  the  property  committed  to  his  care,  against  every 
thing  but  the  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  or  the  neglect  or 
fraud  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  (/)     He  would  then  be  liable 


sufficient  to  prove  that  all  who  came  were 
received  as  gaests  without  any  previous 
ag^reement  as  to  the  time  or  terms  of  their 
stay.  A  pai)lic  hoase  of  entertainment 
for  all  who  choose  to  visit  it,  is  the  tnie 
definition  of  an  inn. 

(/)  Mason  v.  Thompson,  9  Pick.  280, 

rr  WUde,  J. ;  Richmond  v.  Smith,  8  B. 
C.  9,  per  Bayi&f,  J. ;  Piper  v,  Manny, 
ai  Wend.  282,  per  Nelson,  C.J. ;  GrinDoll 
V.  Cook,  3  HUl  (N.  Y.),  485,  per  Brormm, 
J. ;  Manning  v.  Wells,  9  Humph.  746  ; 
Thickstun  v.  Howard,  8  Blackf.  535; 
Mateer  v.  Brown,  I  Cal.  221  ;  Shaw  v. 
Berry,  31  Me.  478.  This  last  was  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case  against  the  defendant, 
who  was  an  innkeeper,  for  an  injury  to 
ihe  plaintiff's  horse,  while  at  the  defend- 
ant's stable.  The  horse  was  placed  at  the 
stable  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing one  of  his  hind  1^  was  found  to  have 
been  broken  above  thegambrel  joint.  The 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  he  was 
treated  with  care  and  faithfulness ;  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  safe  and  suitable  stall, 
with  sufficient  and  suitable  bedding ;  and 
that  the  injury  happened  without  the  fieiult 
of  any  one.  The  learned  judge,  before 
whom  the  cause  was  tried,  instructed  the 
jury,  that  the  rule  of  law  applicable  to 
common  carriers  was  not  applicable  to. 
Innholders ;  that  the  law,  in  case  of  injury 
to  eoods  or  property  while  in  the  custody 
of  uie  Innkeeper,  presumed  it  to  have  hap- 
pened through  Ids  negli^nce  or  fault,  and 
would  hold  him  responsible  for  it,  unless 
he  could  prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
fiault;  and  that  if  the  defendsjit  had 
proved  that  he  was  not  in  fault,  the  action 
oould  not  be  maintained.  The  case  was 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  ex- 
ception to  these  instructions,  and  that 
court,  after  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  authorities,  held  the  instructions  to  be 
iocorrect ;  and  declared  the  rule  of  law  to 
be  that  an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  keep  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  his  guests  so  that 
they  shall  bo  actually  safe ;  inevitable  ac- 
cidents, the  acts  of  public  enemies,  the 
owners  of  the  goods  and  their  servants, 
excepted ;  and  that  proof  that  there  was 
DO  negligence  in  the  innkeeper  or  his  ser- 


vants was  not  sufficient  for  his  immunity. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  two 
recent  and  well-considered  cases  adopt  a 
different  rule  on  this  subject  from  that 
stated  in  the  text,  and  sopnorted  by  the 
authorities  just  cited.  We  allude  to  Daw- 
son V.  Chamney,  5  Q.  B.  164,  and  Mer- 
ritt  V.  Claghom,  23  Vt.  177.  Dawson  v. 
Chamney  was  an  action  on  the  case  to  re- 
cover damages  for  an  injury  to  the  plain- 
tiff's horse.  It  appeared  that  the  defend- 
ant was  an  innkeeper ;  that  the  plaintiff 
gave  the  horse  in  chaise  to  the  defendant's 
ostler,  who  placed  him  a  stall  where 
there  was  anotner  horie ;  and  that  the  in- 
jury was  done  by  th^  other  horse  kicking 
the  horse  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
having  called  witnesses  to  show  that 
proper  care  had  been  taken  of  the  horse, 
the  learned  judge  directed  the  jury  to  find 
for  the  plaintiff,  if  they  were  of  opmion 
that  the  defendant,  by  himself  or  servants, 
had  been  guilty  of  direct  injury,  or  of 
negligence,  but  otherwise  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  jniT  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held  the  direction  proper.  This  decision 
was  considered  in  the  case  of  Mateer  v. 
Brown,  1  Cal.  221.  The  Court  adopt  the 
dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  in  Richmond 
p.  Smith,  8  B.  &  C.  9,  that  the  innkeeper 
veiT  closely  resembles  a  common  carrier, 
ana  is  liable  for  any  loss  not  occasioned 
by  the  act  of  Grod  or  the  king's  enemies, 
except  where  the  guest  chooses  to  have 
the  goods  under  his  own  care ;  and  after 
a  lengthy  and  able  consideration  of  the 
subject  the;|r  say,  that  although  that  dictum 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayleu*8  has  bc^n  overturned 
in  England  by  the  decision  of  Dawson  v. 
Chamney,  they  think  the  dictum  right  and 
the  decision  wrong.  The  case  of  Merritt 
V,  Claghom  was  also  an  action  on  the 
Cise  to  recover  the  value  of  two  horses,  a 
double  harness,  two  horse  blankets  and 
two  halters.  On  the  trial,  it  was  conceded 
that  the  defendant  was  the  keeper  of  an 
inn,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff  was 
received  as  a  guest  at  tlie  defendant's  inn, 
with  the  property  in  question,  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff;  and  that  the  horses  ana 
other  property  were,  as  is  usual  in  bucii 
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for  a  loss  occasioned  by  his  o^n  senrants,  by  other  guests,  by 
robbery  or  burglary  from  without  the  house,  or  by  rioters  or 
mobs.  Nor  will  it  excuse  him  if  he  were  sick,  insane,  or  absent, 
at  the  time ;  for  he  is  bound  to  have  competent  servants  and 
agents,  (m) 

But  it  is  a  good  defence  that  the  loss  was  caused  by  the  ser^ 
vant  of  the  owner,  (n)  or  by  one  who  came  with  him  as  his 
companion,  (o)  or  by  the  negligence  of  the  owner ;  (p)  or  that 


,  pat  into  the  barn  of  the  defendant, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  premises,  and,  at 
the  usual  time  for  closing  the  stable,  the 
barn  was  locked  by  the  defendant ;  and 
that  about  daylight  the  next  morning,  and 
while  the  property  was  thns  in  the  custody 
of  the  defendant,  as  an  innkeeper,  the  bam 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  the 
horses  and  other  property  were  burned  and 
destroyed ;  and  tha^  there  was  no  negli- 
ffenoe,*in  point  of  fact,  in  the  defendant  or 
Dts  servants,  in  the  case  of  the  bam  and  of 
the  property  in  question.  On  these  facts, 
the  court  hdd  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entilkd  to  leoover.  And  BetHfield,  J.,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  : 
'*  The  case  finds  that  the  plaintiff's  loss 
was  without  any  negligence,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  the  defendant  or  his  servants. 
From  this  we  are  to  understand  that  no 
degree  of  diligence  on  his  part  could  have 
prevented  the  loss.  If,  then,  the  defend- 
snt  is  liable,  it  must  be  for  a  loss  happen- 
mg  by  a  cause  beyond  his  control.  In 
saying  this  we  have  reference  only  to  the 
highest  degree  of  what  would  be  esteemed 
reasonable  diligence,  under  the  circum- 
itanoea  known  to  exist,  before  the  fire  oc- 
curred. We  are  aware  that  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  possible,  by  human 
means,  to  have  so  vigilantly  guarded  these 
buildings  as  probably  to  have  prevented 
the  fire.  But  such  extreme  caution  in  re- 
mote country  towns  is  not  expected,  and 
if  practised,  as  a  general  thing,  must  very 
considerably  increase  charges  upon  guests, 
which  they  would  not  wish  to  mcur,  ordi- 
narily, for  the  remote  and  possible  adviHi- 
tage 'which  might  accme  to  them.  The 
question,  then,  is,  whether  the  defendant 
is  liable  1  Do  the  authorities  justify  any 
such  conclusion  ?  For  it  is  a  question  of 
authority  merely.  We  know  that  many 
eminent  judges  and  writers  upon  the  law 
have  considered  that  innkeepers  are  liable 
to  the  same  extent  as  common  carriers. 


It  may  be  trae,  that  the  cases  are  much 
alike  in  principle.  For  one,  I  should  not 
be  inclined  to  (juestion  that.  But  if  the 
case  were  new,  it  is  certainly  not  free  from 
question  how  far  any  court  would  feel  jus- 
tified in  holding  any  bailee  liable  for  a  loss 
like  the  present.  But  in  regard  to  com- 
mon carriers,  the  law  is  perfectly  well  set- 
tled, and  they  contract  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  tne  extent  of  their  liability, 
and  demand  not  only  pay  for  the  freight^ 
but  a  premium  for  the  insurance,  and  may 
re-insure  if  they  choose.  And  the  fact 
that  carriers  are  thns  liable  no  doubt  often 
induces  the  owners  to  omit  insurance. 
But,  unless  the  law  has  aheadv  affixed  the 
same  degree  of  extreme  liability  to  the 
case  of  innkeepers,  we  know  of  no  grounds 
of  policy  merelj  which  would  justify  a 
court  in  so  holding."  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  authorities,  the  leamed 
judge  concludes :  "  It  is  certain  no  well- 
considered  case  has  held  the  innkeeper 
liable  in  cireumstanoes  like  the  present 
And  no  principle  of  reason,  or  policy,  or 
justice,  requires,  we  think,  any  such  result, 
and  the  English  law  is  certainly  settled 
otherwise."  See  also,  McDaniels  i^.  Rob- 
inson, 26  Vt.  337 ;  Metcalf  o.  Hess,  14 
111.  129. 

(m)  Cross  v,  Andrews,  CroJ^E.  622; 
Borradaile  v.  Hunter,  5  Man.  &  G.  639. 

(fi)  Calye's  case,  8  Rep.  32. 

(0)  Id.   . 

ip)  .Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  M.  ft  Sel. 
306 ;  Armistead  v,  Wilde,  6  £.  L.  ft  B. 
349,  B.  c.  17  Q.  B.  261.  This  last  was  an 
action  on  the  case  for  the  loss  of  money, 
which  the  plamtiff  brought  with  him  to 
the  defendant's  inn.  On  the  trial,  it  ap 
peared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  commercial 
•traveller,  who  had  frequented  the  defend- 
ant's inn  for  twenty  years.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  night  in  which  the  money  was 
stolen  from  the  plaintiffs  driving  box,  ho 
had  opened  the  box  and^countcd  over  the 
bank-notes  in  the  presence  of  many  persons 
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the  owner  retained  personally  and  exclusively  the  cnstody  ot 
his  goods,  (q)  It  is  not  enough  for  this,  however,  that  he  ex- 
ercised  some  choice  as  to  the  room  where  they  should  be 


in  the  commercial  room,  as  he  had  also 
done  on  several  days  before,  and  after  re- 
placing them  in  the  box  he  left  it  in  that 
room  all  night,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do ;  it  was  the  custom  of  travellers  to 
leave  their  driving  boxes  in  the  commercial 
room  during  the  night.  The  box  was  so  in- 
securely fastened  that  it  might  be  opened 
without  a  kej,  by  pushing  back  the  lock. 
The  learned  judge,  in  summing  up  to  the 
jury,  said,  that  by  the  custom  of  England 
an  innkeeper  was  bound  to  keep  the  goods 
of  his  guests  safely ;  but  that  a  guest  might, 
by  gross  negligence,  relieve  the  innkeeper 
from  his  liability ;  and  that  if  they  thought 
that  a  prudent  man  would  have  taken  the 
box  with  him  to  his  bedroom,  or  given  it 
into  the  express  custody  of  the  defendant, 
they  might  find  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant; and  left  it  as  a  question  for  them 
whether  the  plaintiff  waa  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  in  the  traveller's  room,  or 
whether  the^  were  satisfied  on  the  evidence 
that  the  plamtiff  had  acted  with  ordinary 
caution.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  And  a  rule  having  been  ob- 
tained for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection,  Lord  Campbdl,  C.  J.,  said : 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rule  should  bo 
discharged.  If  the  judge  had  intimated 
that  it  was  the  dur^  of  the  plaintiff  to 
withdraw  the  box  from  the  commercial 
room,  and  carry  it  with  him  into  his  bed- 
clmmber,  and  that,  not  having  done  so,  he 
had  lost  his  claim  upon  the  defendant, 
that  would  have  been  a  misdirection.  But 
there  is  no  misdirection  in  what  he  has 
reported  to  us.  It  must  be  taken  that  he 
lett  the  question  to  the  jury  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  a 
traveller  might  not  be  guilty  of  negligence, 
under  some  circumstances,  in  leaving  a 
box  containing  money  In  the  commercial 
room ;  and  in  this  case  I  think  that  there 
was  strong  evidence  from  which  the  jury 
were  justified  in  finding  that  the  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  gross  negligence.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  direction  was 
not  too  favorable  for  the  plaintiff,  because 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  innkeeper  fipom  his  liability,  there 
must  be  crasta  negligentia  in  the  guest." 

{q)  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
Famworth  v.  Pa«kwood,  1  Stark.  249. 
It  appeared  in  this  case  that  Kirton  came 


to  the  house  of  the  defendant,  an  inn- 
keeper, and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  afterwards  applied  to  the  defendant 
for  a  private  room,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing goods  there,  and  exposing  them 
for  sale ;  and  the  defendant  having  shown 
him  a  small  room,  which  be  approved  of, 
Kirton  the  next  day  took  possession  of  it, 
and  the  key  was  delivered  to  him,  and 
was  kept  by  him  exclusively  for  several 
days ;  but,  upon  the  defendant's  wife  re- 
questing to  place  some  parcels  in  the  same 
room,  Kirton  permitted  her  to  use  the 
key,  and  he  had  not  the  exclusive  use  of 
it,  and  other  parcels  were  deposited  in  the 
same  room.  Kirton  boarded  and  lodged 
in  the  house  for  almost  a  fortnight,  and 
from  time  to  time  introduced  his  custom- 
ers into  the  room.  A  short  time  before  he 
left  the  house  he  discovered  that  a  pack- 
age was  missing,  which  made  the  subject 
of  the  present  demand.  Le  Blanc,  J.,  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  said :  "  If  a  guest 
take  upon  nimself  the  exclusive  charae 
of  the  goods  which  he  brings  into^  tne 
house  of  an  innkeeper,  he  cannot  after- 
wards charge  the  innkeeper  with  the  loss. 
The  only  question  in  this  case  is,  whether 
Kirton  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  his  goods,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  person  1  A  land- 
lord is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  shop  to  every 
guest  who  comes  into  his  house ;  and  if  a 
g^est  takes  exclusive  possession  of  a  room, 
which  he  uses  as  a  warehouse  or  shop,  he 
discharges  the  landlord  from  his  common- 
law  liability.  The  question,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration  is,  whether,  when  the 
goods  were  lost,  they  were  exclusively  in 
Kirton's  possession  ?  It  is  admitted  that 
during  part  of  the  time  Kirton  kept  the 
key ;  if  afterwards  the  defendant  took  the 
key  from  him,  the  goods  then  ceased  to  bo 
under  his  exclusive  control,  and  the  do* 
fondant  became  liable  for  their  sale  cus- 
tody. The  only  question  is  whether,  at 
the  time  of  the  loss,  the  goods  were  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  Kirton  1 "  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
See  also.  Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  M.  & 
Sel.  306.  The  same  rule  holds,  where  the 
guest,  instead  of  reposing  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  the  iniuceeper,  intrusts 
his  property  to  some  one  else  in  the  hooso. 
Sneider  v.  Qeiss,  1  Yeates,  34. 
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placed,  (r)  or  that  the  key  of  the  room  was  delivered  to  nim.  {s) 
The  owner  may  still  recover,  even  if  he  does  not  use  the  key, 
but  leaves  the  door  unlocked,  (t)  But  an  innkeeper  may  re- 
quire of  his  guest  to  place  his  goods  in  a  particular  place,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  or  he  will  not  be  answerable.  And  if  these 
precautions  are  reasonable,  and  the  guest  neglects  them,  and 
exposes  the  goods  to  a  greater  hazard,  the  innkeeper  is  exoner- 
ated*  (ti) 

A  distinction  has  been  taken,  and  appears  to  rest  on  good 
reason,  between  those  effects  of  a  traveller  not  immediately 
requisite  to  his  comfort,  and  those  essential  to  his  personal  con- 
venience, and  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  con- 
stantly about  him ;  so  that,  though  personally  notified  to  deposit 
the  latter  with  the  innkeeper  for  safety,  if  he  fail  to  comply,  the 
innkeeper  will  still  be  responsible,  (v) 

If  the  goods  are  once  within  his  custody,  and  while  there,  are 
lost,  the  presumption  of  law  is,  that  they  are  lost  through  his 
negligence,  (t^;) 

No   especial  delivery  or  direction  of  the  goods  to  the  inn-- 
keeper  is  necessary  to  .charge  him ;  for  it  is  enough  if  they  are 
fairly,  according  to  common  practice,  within  his  custody,  (x) 

(r)  Thus,  whero  a  trayeller  went  into  an  custodiendi^  and  with  a  purpose  of  exemp^ 

inn,  and  desired  to  have  his  lugeaire  taken  ing  the  innkeeper,  or  whether  ho  took  it 

into  the  commercial  room,  to  which  he  re-  merely,  because  the  landlord  forced  it  on 

sorted,  from   whence  it  was   stolen,  the  him,  or  for  the  sake  of  securing  greater 

court  Wrf,  that  the  innkeeper  was  respon-  privacy,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from 

fiihle,  although  he  proved  that,  according  mtrudmg  themselves  into  his  room." 
to  the  usual  practice  of  his  house,  the  lug-        (t)  Calye's  case,  8  Kep.  32. 
gage  would  have  been  deposited  in  the        (u)  Sanders  v.  Spencer,  Dyer,  266  b  * 

guest's  bedroom,  and  not  in  the  commer-  Calye's  case,  8  Rep.  32. 
cial  room,  if  no  order  had  been  given  re-        {v)  Profilet  v.  Hall,  16  La.  An.  524. 
Bpecting  it.    Richmond  v.  Smith,  8  B.  &        (w)  See  the  cases  in  the  former  notes. 

0.  9.      See  further,  Epps  v.  Hinds,  27  and  Kisten  v.  Hildebrand,  9  B.  Mon.  72  \ 

Miss.  657.  Sibley  v.  Aldrich,  33  N.  H.  553. 

(t)  Anonymous,  Moore,  78,  pi.  207;        (x)*  McDonald   v.  Edgerton,  5  Barb. 

Calye's  case,  8  Rep.  32.    In  the  case  560 ;  Bennett  v.  McUor,  5  T.  R.  273.  Nor 

of  Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  M.  &  Sel.  306,  is  it  material  whether  the  property  intnist- 

Lord  Ellmborough  says  :  "  I  agree  that  if  ed  to  the  innkeeper  consists  of  goods  or  of 

an  innkeeper  gives  the  key  of  the  chamber  money.    Kent  v.  Shuckard,  2  B.  &  Ad. 

to  his  guest,  this  will  not  dispense  with  his  803.     Nor  is  it  limited  to  any  particular 

own  care,  or  discharge  him  from  his  gen-  amount.    Berkshire  Woollen  Co.  v.  Proc- 

eral  responsibility  as  innkeeper.     But  if  tor,  7  Cnsh.  417.     See  the  facts  of  this 

there  be  evidence  that  the  guest  accepted  case  stated /n»<,  p.  152,  note  (j).    Fletcher, 

the  key,  and  took  on  himself  the  care  of  J.,  in  reference  to  the  point,  says  :  "  The 

bis  ^oods,  surely  it  is  for  the  juij  to  de-  responsibility  of  innkeepers  for  the  safety 

termme  whether  this  evidence  of  his  re-  of  the  goods  and  chattels  and  money  of 

««eiYiiig  tho  key  proves  that  he  did  it  animo  their  guests,  is  founded  on  the  groat  prin 
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Thus,  if  he  engages  to  take  passengers  "  free"  from  a  station, 
and  a  passenger  gets  into  a  hack  which,  by  agreement  with  the 
owners,  may  be  used  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  loses  a  trunk 
in  that  hack,  the  innkeeper  is  liable,  (p) 

It  is  said|  that  if  the  innkeeper  refuses  to  receive  the  party  as 
a  guest,  he  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  of  his  goods.  But  he  can- 
not so  refuse,  unless  his  house  is  fiill,  and  he  is  actually  unable 
to  receive  him.  (z)  And  if  on  false  pretences  he  refuses,  he  is 
liable  to  an  action,  {a)  And  it  is  said  that  he  may  even  be 
indicted  therefor.  (6) 

An  innkeeper  may  refuse  to  receive  a  disorderly  guest,  or 
require  him  to  leave  his  house,  {c)  He  is  not  bound  to  ex- 
amine into  the  reasonableness  of  the  guest's  requirements,  if 
the  guest  be  possessed  of  his  reason,  and  is  not  a  minor,  {d) 
And  while  travellers  are  entitled  to  proper  accommodations, 
they  have  no  right  to  select  a  particular  apartment,  or  use  it 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  it  is  designed,  (e)  But 
an  innkeeper  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  driver  of  a  line  that  is  a 
►  rival  to  one  which  favors  the  innkeeper,  from  entering  his  house 
for  lawful  and  reasonable  purposes.  (/) 

Nothing  need  be,  nor  usually  is,  paid  for  the  goods  sepa- 
rately, iff)  The  compensation  paid  by  the  owner  for  his  enter- 
tainment covers  the  care  of  the  property.  The  custody  of  the 
goods  is  accessory  to  the  principal  contract. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  who  is  the  guest  of  an  inn- 
keeper. (A)     In  this  country  it  is  very  common  for  persons  to 

ciple  of  public  utility,  and  is  not  restricted  {d)  Proctor  v.  Nicholson,  7  C.  &  P.  67. 

to  any  particular  or  limited  amount.  ...  (e)   Fell  v.  Knight,  8  M.  &  W.  269. 

The  'principle    for  which  the  defendants  (/)  M.-irkham  v.  Brown,  8  N.  11.  523. 

contend,  that  innkeepers  are  liable  for  such  (g)  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  472,  487. 

sums  only  as  arc  necessary  and  desipned  (//)   Purchasing  liquor  at  an  inn  has  been 

for  the  ordinary  travelling  expenses  of  the  Jwld  sufficient  to  constitute  one  a  guest, 

guest,  is  unsupported   by  authority,  and  Beunot  v.  Mellor,  5  T.  K.  273.    Li  this 

wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  upon  case  the  plaintiff 's  servant  hud  taken  some 

which  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  rests."  goods  to  market  at  Manchester,  and  not 

(^)  Dickinson  v,  Winchester,  4  Cush.  being  able  to  dispose  of  them,  went  with 

1 14.  them  to  the  defendant's  inn,  and  asked 

(z)  Hawthorn  v.  Hammond,  1  Car.  &  the  defendant's  wife  if  he  could  leave  the 

K.  404 ;     Kirkman  v.   Shawcross,  6  T.  goods  there  till  the  following  week,  and 

R.  14.  she  said  she  could  not  tcl',  for  thev  were 

(a)  White's  case,  Dyer,  158  b.  I  Rol.  very  full  of  parcels.     The  plaintilf's  ser- 

A.br.  3,  (F)  pi.  I.  vant  then  sat  down  in  the  inn,  hiul  some 

lb)  Rex  V.  Ivens,  7  C.  &  P.  213.  liquor,  and  put  the  goods  on  the  floor  im- 

(c)  Howell  V.  JiK'kson,  6  C.  &  P.  723 ;  mediately  behind  him,  and  when  ho  got 

Bex  0,  Ivors,  7  C.  &  P.  213.  up,  after  sitting  there  a  little  while,  the 
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become  boarders  at  an  inn ;  and  then  they  cease  to  be  guests 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  hold  the  innkeeper  to  his  peculiar  liability^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  him  his  lien,  (i)  We  take  the 
distinction  between  the  gnest  and  the  boarder  to  be  this.  The^ 
guest  comes  without  any  bargain  for  time,  remains  without  one, 
and  may  go  when  he  pleases,  paying  only  for  the  actual  enter- 
tainment which  he  receives ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
boarder,  and  not  a  guest,  that  he  has  staid  a  long  time  in  the 
inn  in  this  way.     This  we  hold  to  be  the  general  rule ;   but 


eoodswere  mining.  There  was  a  verdict 
K>r  the  plaintiff  for  the  value  of  the  goods ; 
and,  on  a  motioa  for  a  new  trial,  die  Court 
of  King's  Bench  sostained  the  verdict,  de- 
ciding that  the  plaintiff's  servant  was  to 
be  deemed  the  guest  of  the  defendant. 
See  ahso,  McDonald  v.  Edgerton,  5  Barb. 
560;  Washburn  o.  Jones,  14  Barb.  193. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the 
goods  be  himself  a  gnest,  in  order  to  enti- 
ue  him  to  an  action  against  an  innkeeper. 
If  his  servant  or  friend  to  whom  he  has 
intrusted  the  possession  of  the  goods  is  a 

Siest,  it  is  sufficient.  This  is  held  in  the 
llowing  cases :  Mason  v,  Thompson,  9 
Pick.  280;  Towson  o.  Havre  de  Grace 
Bank,  6  Har.  &  J.  47 ;  Berkshire  Woollen 
Co.  V,  Proctor,  7  Cush.  417. 

(s)  Manning  v.  Wells,  9  Humph.  746 ; 
Ewart  V.  Stark,  8  Rich,  L.  423 ;  Hursh 
.  Bjers,  29  Mo.  469.  The  liabilitv  of 
ooardlng-hottse  keepers  for  the  gooos  of 
their  guests,  was  much  discussed  in  the 
case  orDansev  17.  Richardson,  25  E.  L.  & 
E  76,  8.  o.  3  E.  &  B.  144.  The  declara- 
tion stated,  that  the  plaintiff  had  become 
a  gnest  in  the  boardmg-house  of  the  de- 
fendant upon  the  terms,  among  others, 
that  the  defendant  would  take  due  and 
reasonable  care  of  the  goods  of  the  plain- 
tiff while  they  were  in  the  house  of  the 
defendant,  for  hire  and  reward,  and  it 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  defendant,  by 
herself  and  servants,  to  take  such  core  of 
the  pUuntiff's  goods  while  a  guest  in  the 
defendant's  house.  Breach  of  the  alleged 
duty,  and  a  loss  of  the  plaintiff's  goods, 
by  the  neglect  of  the  defendant  and  her 
servants.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  received  as  a  guest 
in  tiie  defendant's  boarding-house,  at  a 
weeklv  payment,  upon  the  terms  of  being 
provided  with  board  and  lodging  and  at- 
tendance. The  plaintiff  being  about  to 
teave  the  house,  sent  one  of  the  '  ' 


ant's  servants  to  purchase  some  biscuits, 
and  he  left  the  front  door  ajar,  and  while 
he  was  absent  on  the  «ind  a  thief  en- 
tered the  house  and  stole  a  box  of  the 
plaintiff's  from  the  hall.  The  learned 
judge  directed  the  jurv  that  the  defendant 
was  not  bound  to  take  more  care  of  the 
house  and  the  things  in  it  than  a  prudent 
owner  would  take,  and  that  she  was  not 
liable  if  there  were  no  negligence  on  her 
part  in  huing  and  keeping  the  servant; 
and  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether, 
supposing  the  loss  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  negli^nce  of  the  servant  in 
leaving  the  door  ajar,  there  was  any  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
hiring  or  keeping  the  servant.  Hdd  by 
the  court,  that  at  least  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  defendant  to  take  such  care  of  her 
house  and  the  things  of  her  guesta  in  it 
as  e\'ery  prudent  householder  would  take ; 
and,  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  and  Coleridge, 
J.,  that  she  was  Dound,  not  merely  to  be 
carefril  in  the  choice  of  her  servants,  but 
absolutely  to  supply  the  plaintiff  with  cer- 
tain things,  and  to  take  due  and  reasonar 
ble  care  of  her  goods ;  and  that  if  therchad 
been  a  want  of  such  care  as  regarded  the 
plaintiff's  box,  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  negligent  act  was  that  of  the  defend- 
ant or  ner  servant,  though  every  care  had 
been  taken  by  the  defendant  in  employ- 
ing such  servant ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  direction  of  the  learned  judge  was  not 
correct;  bat,  by  Wightman,  J.,  and  Erie,  J., 
that  the  duty  of  the  defendant  did  not  re- 
quire that  she  should  do  more  than  take 
all  requisite  care  to  employ  and  keep  none 
but  trustworthy  servants ;  and  that  if  that 
had  been  done,  the  defendant  was  not  lia- 
ble for  the  single  Act  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  servant  in  leaving  the  door 
open;  and,  therefore,  that  the  direction 
at  the  trial  was  right.  See  ante,  p.  145, 
note  (A;). 
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there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  the  application  of  it;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  special  contract  between  the  boarder  and  the 
master  of  the  house  may  be  express  or  implied,  and  a  liength  of 
residence,  npon  certain  terms,  might  certainly  be  one  circum- 
stance, which,  with  others,  might  lead  to  the  inference  of  such 
a  contract  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  traveller  on  a  journey  stops 
at  an  inn  for  three  days,  and  makes  a  bargain  for  that  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  he  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  guest, 
and  that  the  innkeeper  was  exonerated  from  liability  as  such.  (/) 
This  question  must  always  be  one  of  mixed  law  and  fact 

The  responsibility  of  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  considered 
at  much  length,  in  a  recent  English  case.  Wiffhtmanj  J.,  and 
ErUy  J.,  heM  that  a  boarding-house  keeper  was  not  a  bailee  of 
the  goods  of  a  lodger,  and  not  answerable  for  loss  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  her  servants,  unless  she  was  herself  negli- 
gent or  in. default  for  hiring  the  servants,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Campbellj  C.  J.,  and  Coleridge^  J.,  held  that  she  was  liable  for 


(j)  Thifl  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  case  of  The  Berkshire  Woollen  Ck>. 
V.  Proctor,  7  Cush.  417.  In  that  case 
one  Russell,  the  agent  and  serrant  of  the 
plaintiff,  a  corporatioo,  came  to  Boston 
with  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  to  take 
chfu^  of  a  lawsuit  in  behalf  of  the  corpo- 
ration, bringing  with  him  one  thousand 
dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit, 
and  put  up  at  the  defendants'  inn  as  a 
guest,  with  several  of  the  witnesses,  for 
whose  board  he  promised  to  be  responsible 
to  the  defendants,  but  at  an  agreed  price 
for  board  by  the  week,  —  the  price  to  be 
greater  if  they  did  not  sta^  a  week,  —  and 
under  said  agreement  staid  at  the  defend- 
^ts'  inn  for  eighteen  days.  It  was  hdd, 
that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  guest  was 
established  instantly  upon  his  arrival  at 
the  inn,  and  his  reception  as  a  guest,  and 
was  not  afiected  by  his  staying  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  if  he  retained  his 
character  as  a  travellw,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  agreed  price  for  board  would 
not  take  away  his  character  as  a  traveller 
and  guest.  And  Fletcher y  J.,  said :  "  It  is 
maintained  for  the  defendants  that  Russell 
was  not  a  guest,  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 
but  a  boaixler.  But  Russell  surely  came 
to  the  defendants'  inn  as  a  wayfaring  man 
and  a  traveller,  and  the  defendants  received 
him,  as  such  wayfaring  man  and  traveller. 


as  a  guest  at  their  inn.  Russell  bein^^ 
thus  recmed  by  the  defendants  as  their 
g^est  at  their  inn,  the  relation,  with  all  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  guest,  was  instantly  estab- 
lished between  them.  The  length  of  time 
that  a  man  is  at  an  inn  makes  no  difibi> 
ence,  whether  he  stays  a  week  or  a  month, 
or  longer,  so  that  always,  thoagh  not 
strictly  trannens,  he  retains  his  character 
as  a  traveller.  Story  on  Bailm.  §  477. 
The  simple  fact  that  Russell  made  an 
agreement,  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
him  by  the  week,  would  not,  upon  any 
principle  of  law  or  reason,  take  away  his 
character  as  a  traveller  and  a  guest.  A 
guest  for  a  single  night  might  make  a 
special  contract  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  his  lodging,  and  whether  it  were  more 
or  less  than  the  usual  price  would  not^- 
feet  his  character  as  a  guest.  The  char- 
acter of  a  ^uest  does  not  depend  upon  the 
payment  of  any  particular  price,  but  upon 
other  facts,  if  an  inhabitant  of  a  place 
makes  a  special  contract  with  an  innkeeper 
there,  for  board  at  his  inn,  he  is  a  boarder, 
and  not  a  traveller  or  a  guest,  in  the  sense 
of  the  law.  But  Russell  was  a  traveller, 
and  put  up  at  the  defendants'  inn  as  a 
g^cst,  was  received  by  tiie  defendants  as  a 
guest,  and  was,  in  tne  sense  of  the  law, 
and  in  every  sense,  a  guest."  See  also 
Chamberlain  v,  Masterson,  26  Ala.  371. 
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Qie  negligence  of  her  servants  without  having  contributed 
thereto,  as  she  was  for  her  own  negligence.  We  cannot  but 
think  this  latter  view  more  consistent  with  reason,  and  with  the 
authorities,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  question,  (k) 

One  invited  into  an  inn  as  a  visitor  by  the  innkeeper,  from 
whom  no  pay  is  expected,  is  not  a  guest  for  whom  the  innkeepei 
is  liable.  (/) 

Another  question  has  arisen,  whether  he  is  a  guest  who  only 
sends  or  carries  his  property  to  an  inn,  and  places  it  in  the  cus* 
tody  of  the  innkeeper,  but  does  not  go  there  himself  to  eat  or  to 
lodge.  Upon  this  question  the  authorities  are  directly  antago- 
nistic ;  (hi)  but  we  think  that  such  person  is  not  a  guest,  and 
that  the  innkeeper  is  then  only  a  depositary  for  cdkipensation,  . 
and  liable  as  such.  We  think  the  test  is  this.  Is  he  bound  to  ]  | 
receive  and  to  keep  goods  so  sent  or  brought  to  him  ?  He  is 
certainly  bound  to  receive  them  —  if  not  unreasonable  in  quan- 
tiiy,  or  dangerous  in  quality — if  the  guest  comes  and  stays 
with  them ;  and  then  insures  them  as  above  stated.  But  we 
think  he  may  refuse  to  take  charge  of  them  if  the  owner  does 
not  accompany  them ;  for  the  custody  of  the  goods,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  merely  accessory  to  the  principal  contract.  He 
may  refuse  them,  and  therefore  if  he  receives  them  it  is  not  as 
an  innkeeper,  or  at  least  not  so  as  to  subject  him  to  the  peculiar 
liability  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  not  an« 
swerable  for  goods  left  by  the  owner,  for  which  he  is  to  receive 
no  compensation,  (n)  A  guest  undoubtedly  may  leave  an  inn 
for  a  time,  and  still  leave  his  property  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  landlord's  liability.     And  it  is  impossible  to  say.  precisely 

(#)  Dansejv.  RichaidBon,  23  Law  J.  and  Berkshire  Woollen  Co.  v.  Proctor, 
Q.  B.  217.                                   '7  Cash.  41 7,  in  which  the  point  is  noticed, 

(/)  Soathcote  r.  Stanley,  1  Hurl.  &  N.  but  no  opinion  mven.    On  the  other  hand, 

247.  in  Grinneli  v.  Cook,  3  Hill  (N.  Y),  485, 

(m)  This  question  was  decided  in  the  the  Sapreme  Conrt  of  New  York,  after 

affirmative  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  much    consideration,  decided   the    same 

against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  in  Yorke  qnestion  the  other  way,  conformably  to 

r.  Grcnaugh,  2  Ld.  Raym.  866,  B.  0.  nom.  ttie  opinion    of  Lord  HoU.     See  also, 

York  V.  Grindatone,  1  Salk.  388.    And  Thickstan  v.  Howard,  8  Blackf.  535,  to 

on  the  authority  of  this  case  it  was  decided  the  same  effect.    See  also.  Smith  v.  Dear- 

the  same  wav  m  Mason  v.  Thompson,  9  loYe,  post,  p.  156,  note  {z). 

Pick.  280.    &ee  also  the  case  of  Peet  v.  (n)  Yorke  v,  Grenaugh,  2  Ld.  Raym. 

McGraw,  25  Wend.  653,  which  contains  a  866,  s.  o.  turn,  York   v.  Grindstone,  1 

"        byjYe£Km,C.J.,  tothesameeflfect^  Salk.  388. 
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how  long  he  may  so  leave  it,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  gaest* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  certain  that  one  cannot  lodge  for 
a  day  or  two  at  an  inn,  and  then  depart,  leaving  valuable  prop- 
erty for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  landlord  be  subjected,  as 
long  as  the  owner  pleases,  to  the  peculiar  liability  of  an  inn>- 
keeper.  In  such  esse  he  would  be  like  a  warehouse-man,  or 
other  depositary,  liable  only  for  his  negligence,  (o) 

Innkeepers  are  liable  only  for  goods  brought  within  the  inn, 
or  otherwise  placed  distinctly  within  their  custody,  in  some 
customary  and  reasonable  way.  (p)     Where  a  horse  or  carriage 


(o)  In  the  case  of  Gelley  v.  Clerk,  Cio. 
J.  188,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  be- 
ing a  gncst  at  the  house  of  the  defendant, 
who  was  an  innkeeper  at  Uxbrid^,  went 
from  thence  to  London,  and  left  his  goods 
with  the  defendant,  saying  that  he  would 
return  within  two  or  three  days.  He  re- 
turned accordingly  within  the  three  days, 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  goods  had  been 
stolen.  Upon  these  facts,  Foster^  Ser- 
jeant, for  the  plaintiff,  contended  that 
the  innkeeper  should  be  chai^ged.  **For 
when  the  pUiintiff  was  a  guest,  and  left 
his  goods  for  so  short  a  time,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  so  soon,  and  returned  ac- 
cordingly, he  is  all  that  time  accounted  as 
a  guest,  and  f  hall  be  said  to  be  a  guest, 
to  ciiai^  the  defendant  as  an  innkeeper, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm. 
And  it  was  adjudged  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Edwyn  Sands,  where  he  came  to  an  inn 
and  lodged,  and  went  out  thereof  in  the 
morning  and  left  his  cloak-bag  there,  in- 
tending to  return  at  night,  and  at  night 
returned  accordingly,  and  in  the  interim 
his  cloak-bag  was  stolen,  that  he  might 
have  his  r^edy  by  an  action  grounded 
upon  the  common  custom :  so  here,"  &c. 
6ed  non  allocatur;  for  per  Williams,  J. : 
"  If  one  comes  to  an  inn  and  ieaves  his 
goods  and  horses,  and  goes  into  the  town, 
and  after  returns,  and  in  the  interim  his 
gooils  are  stolen,  no  doubt  but  he  is  a 

ftiest,  and  shall  have  remcdv,  and  so  was 
ir  Edwyn  Sand's  case ;  for  "his  absence  in 
part  of  the  day  is  not  material,  but  he  is 
always  reputed  as  a  guest.  So  where  one 
leaves  his  horse  at  an  inn,  to  stand  there 
by  agreement  at  livery,  although  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  his  servants  lodge  there, 
he  is  reputed  a  guest  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  innkeeper  hath  a  valuable  considera- 
tion ;  and  if  that  horse  be  stolen,  he  is 
chaigeable  with  an  action  upon  the  cus- 


tom of  the  realm.  But,  as  in  the  case  at 
the  bar,  where  be  leaves  goods  to  keep, 
whereof  the  defendant  is  not  to  have  any 
benefit,  and  goes  from  thence  for  two  or 
three  days,  although  he  saith  he  will  re- 
turn, yet  he  is  at  his  liberty,  and  therefore 
he  is  not  a  guest  durine  that  time."  The 
distinctions  taken  in  this  case  have  been 
recognized  substantially  in  several  subse- 
quent cases.  See  Grinnell  ».  Cook,  3 
Hill  (N.  Y.),485;  McDonald  v.  Edger- 
ton,  5  Barb.  560 ;  Towson  v.  Havre  de 
Grace  Bank,  6  Har.  &  J.  47.  See,  how- 
ever, ante,  p.  153,  note  (m),  that  what  WU- 
Hams,  J.,  says  in  regard  to  leaving  a  horse 
at  an  inn,  must  be  confined  to  those  cases 
where  the  owner  is  himself  a  guest  at  the 
time  of  so  leaving  tlie  horse.  In  Winter* 
mute  V,  Clarke,  5  Sandf.  242,  the  plain- 
tiff's son  went  to  the  tavern  of  the  defend 
ant  with  his  baggage,  which  he  left  there. 
The  next  morning  he  paid  his  bill  for  his 
lodging,  leaving,  as  was  contended,  his 
trunk  at  the  inn.  Upon  the  testimqny 
the  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  if  they 
believed  the  trunk  had  been  taken  away 
by  any  other  person  than  tlie  plaintiff's 
son,  even  after  the  plaintiff  had  paid  his 
bill,  the  defendant  was  liable.  Tlie  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  for  the  plaintiff  wiu  set 
aside,  and  a  now  trial  granted,  oir  the 
ground  that  after  a  guest  pays  his  bill,  and 
kaves  the  house,  it  is  at  his  own  peril  that 
he  leaves  his  property  behind  him,  and 
that  the  innkeeper  has  a  right  to  believe 
that  he  takes  it  with  him,  and  is  therefore 
no  longer  responsible  for  it,  unless  it  is 
specially  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
then  only  as  an  ordinary  bailee.  See  also, 
McDaniels  v.  Robinson,  26  Vt.  316,  n. 

ip)  Simon  v.  Miller,  7  La.  An.  360; 
Albin  V.  Presby,  8  N.  H.  408,  cited  post, 
note  («).  But*  in  Clutc  v.  Wiggins,  14 
Johns.  175,  where  a  sleigh  loaiied  with 
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18  put  in  an  open  shed,  or  the  horse  put  for  the  night  into  a 
pasture  by  the  innkeeper,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he 
is  still  liable ;  (q)  but  it  is  otherwise  if  it  is  done  with  the 
owner's  consent,  or  by  his  direction ;  (r)  and  where  this  is 
usually  done,  and  the  owner  knows  the  custom,  and  gives  no 
particular  direction,  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  consented, 
and  took  the  risk  upon  himself,  (s) 


bags  of  wheat  and  barley,  waB  put  b j  the 
p:ae3t  into  an  oathouse  appurtenant  to  the 
nm,  where  loads  of  that  description  were 
naimlly  received,  and  the  grain  was  stolen 
daring  the  night,  the  innkeeper  was  held 
responsible  for  the  loss,  the  court  holding 
that  the  grain  was  infra  hoapitium. 

(9)  C^ye's  case,  8  Rep.  S2 ;  Piper  v. 
Manny,  21  Wend.  282;  Mason  v.  Thomp- 
son, 9  Pick.  280.  And  where  an  inn- 
keeper on  the  day  of  a  fair,  upon  being 
asked  by  a  traveller,  then  driving  a  gig  of 
which  he  was  owner,  *'  whether  he  had 
nom  for  the  horse  ?  "  put  the  horse  into 
the  stable  of  the  inn,  received  the  traveller 
with  some  goods  into  the  inn,  and  placed 
the  gig  in  the  open  street  without  the  inn 
yard,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  place 
the  carriages  of  his  guests  on  fair  oays ; 
and  the  gig  was  stolen  from  thence ;  the 
court  held,  that  the  innkeeper  was  answer- 
able. Jones  V.  Tyler,  1  A.  &  £.  522, 8.  o. 
9  Key.  &  M.  576. 

(r)  Calve's  case,  8  Rep.  S2.  In  Haw- 
ley  p.  Smith,  25  Wend.  642,  it  appeared, 
that  the  defendant  was  an  innkeeper,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  stopped  at  his  house 
with  a  drove  of  700  sheep,  which,  with 
his  knowledge,  were  turned  out  to  pasture. 
On  the  following  day  several  of  the  sheep 
died,  and  others  sickened,  in  consequence 
of  having  eaten  laurel,  which  they  found 
ID  the  pasture.  A  verdict  having  been 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  these  facts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  Su- 
preme Court  granted  a  new  trial  for  a 
misdirection.  And  Nelson,  C.  J.,  said : 
*'  I  am  of  opinion  this  case  falls  within  an 
exception  laid  down  in  Calye's  case,  8  Rep. 
32,  to  the  general  rule  in  respect  to  the 
liability  of  an  innkeeper,  which  has  been 
followed  ever  since.  It  was  there  resolved, 
that  if  the  g^est  deliver  his  horse  to 
the  hostler,  and  request  that  he  be  put  to 
pasture,  which  is  accordingly  done,  and 
the  horse  is  stolen,  the  innkeeper  is  not 
responsible,  not  being,  in  the  common  law 
tense  of  the  term,  infra  hospitium.  He  is 
Dot  u>  be  regarded  as  an  insurer  of  goods 


without  the  inn,  that  is  for  goods  not 
within  the  curtilage.  The  sheep  were  put 
to  pasture  under  the  durection  of  the  guest, 
which  fact  should  have  been  regarded  by 
the  learned  judge  as  bringing  the  case 
within  the  above  exception.  It  would 
then  have  turned  upon  the  question  of 
negligence,  which  should  have  been  put 
to  the  jury  upon  the  facts  disclosed." 

(s)  Thus  in  Albin  v.  Presb^,  8  N.  H. 
408,  where  a  traveller,  after  arriving  at  an 
inn,  placed  his  loaded  wagon  under  an 
open  shed,  near  the  highway,  and  made 
no  request  to  the  innkeeper  to  take  the 
custody  of  it,  and  goods  were  stolen  from 
it  in  the  night ;  it  was  held,  that  the  inn 
keeper  was  not  liable  for  the  loss,  notwith- 
standing it  was  usual  to  place  loaded 
teams  in  that  place.  Ana  Parker,  J., 
said :  "  The  present  case  finds,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  wagon  was  put  in  the  place  where 
loaded  wagons  of  guests  were  usually 
placed,  when  they  were  put  under  shelter ; 
out  they  were  doubtless  usually  so  placed, 
with  t^e  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
guests.  It  is  well  known  that  loaded 
wagons  are  often  left  within  the  limits  of 
the  highway,  near  the  inn,  and  are  usually 
not  placed  in  an^  building  or  inclosed 
^ard,  unless  there  is  a  special  request  for 
It.  Few  inns  in  the  country  have  suitable 
accommodations  for  securing^property  of 
this  character  in  such  a  manner.  In  the 
present  case,  there  is  not  only  knowledge 
and  assent,  but  the  plaintiff  himself  places 
the  wngon  in  that  situation.  He  of  course 
could  not  have  ex|)ectcd  that  it  would  be 
removed  to  another  place — he  mode  no 
request  to  that  eflect  —  and  he  must  have 
known  that  the  goods  could  not  bo  secured 
from  thieves  in  that  place,  except  by  a 
watch.  Assuredly  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected they  would  be  guarded  by  the  de- 
fendant  in  that  manner ;  and  under  such 
drcumstancos,  ought  not  to  have  expected 
that  the  defendant  was  to  be  responsible 
for  a  loss.  And  as  the  inns  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  generally  furnished  with  ac- 
commodations for  the  protection  of  the 
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Au  innkeeper  has  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  guest  (not  on 
his  person),  (t)  for  the  price  of  his  entertainment,  (u)  And  he 
has  this  lien  on  goods  bronght  to  him  by  a  guest,  although  they 
belong  to  another  person,  (v)  He  has  this  lien  on  a  horse,  even 
if  it  be  stolen  and  the  thief  brings  it  to  him ;  {to)  but  it  is  said 
that  he  cannot  sell  a  horse  on  which  he  has  a  lien,  for  his  keep- 
ing, but  must  proceed  in  equity,  {x)  And  it  is  not  quite 
certain,  on  the  authorities,  how  far  this  lien  of  the  innkeeper 
extends,  (y)  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  he  has  it  on  all  th^^ 
goods  of  the  guest  which  he  has  received,  except  only  those 
actually  worn  by  him  on  his  person,  and  that  this  lien  covers 
the  whole  amount  due  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guest,  his 
servants,  and  his  horses,  (z) 

LocATio  oPERis  MERCiUM  VEHENBABUM.  The  owuer  of  goods 
may  cause  them  to  be  carried  by  a  private  carrier  gratuitously, 
or  by  a  private  carrier  for  hire,  or  by  a  common  carrier.  Any 
one  who  carries  goods  for  another  is  a  private  carrier,  unless 
he  comes  within  the  definition  of  the  common  carrier,  which  we 


raniagcs  of  all  guests  who  may  lodge  at 
tiic  inn,  and  the  custom  of  permitting  them 
to  roihiun  in  open  yards,  where  they  can- 
not be  protected  but  by  a  guard,  is  so  uni- 
versal and  well  known,  we  Uiink  it  a 
sound  position  that  the  assent  of  the  trav- 
eller is  to  bo  presumed  in  such  case,  unless 
he  make  a  special  request  that  his  car- 
ria<;e  should  l)e  put  in  a  safe  place ;  and 
t!iat  such  open  yard  is  not  to  be  deemed  a 
part  ot  the  hin,  so  as  to  chai^  the  inn- 
keeper for  the  loss,  unless  he  neglects, 
npon  request,  to  put  the  goods  in  a  place 
of  safety,  which  he  is  bound  to  do,  on  such 
request^  if  he  have  any  accommodations 
winch  enable  him  to  comply  with  it,"  See 
(Tlute  V,  Wi;rgins,  14  Johns.  175,  dted 
r/ /:/«•,  p.  154,  note  (/)). 

(0  Sunlwlf  c.  Alford,  3  M.  &  W.  248. 

(m)  Robinson  v.  Walter,  Poph.  127, 
<«.  c.  3  Bulst.  269 ;  Johnson  v.  Hill,  3 
Stark.  172;  Grinnell  v.  Cook,  3  Hill  (N. 
Y.),485. 

{c)  Snewl  V.  Watkins,  1  C.  B.  (n.  8.1, 
2G7. 

( ir )  Jones  v.  Thurloe,  8  Mod.  1 72.  And 
wlicre  the  guest  brings  to  the  inn  a  car- 
riage not  his  own,  for  the  standing  room 
of  which  the  innkeeper  acquires  a  claim, 
for  this  he  has  a  hen,  and  may  defend 
against  an  action  of  trover  bronght  by  the 


owner  of  the  carriage.  Turrill  ».  Craw 
ley.  13Q.  B.  197. 

(x)  Fox  V.  McGregor,  11  Barb.  41. 

{y)  In  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Inns  and  Innkeep- 
ers {b),  it  is  said:  "  If  a  horse  be  com- 
mitted to  an  innkeeper,  it  maybe  detained 
for  the  meat  of  the  noi'se,  but  not  for  the 
meat  of  the  guest;  for  the  chattels  are 
only  in  the  custody  of  the  law  for  the  debt 
that  arises  from  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
for  any  other  debt  due  from  the  same 
party;  for  the  law  is  open  to  all  such 
debts,  and  doth  not  admit  private  persons 
to  make  reprisals."  See  also,  Rosse  v, 
Bramsteed,  2  Rolle,  438. 

(2)  See  Thompson  t^.  Lacy,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
283 ;  Proctor  v.  Nicholson,  7  C  &  P.  67. 
But  where  an  innkeeper  receives  horses 
and  a  carriage  to  stand  at  livery,  the  cir- 
cumstance o?  the  owner,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  taking  occasional  refreshment  at 
the  inn,  or  sending  a  friend  to  be  lodged 
there  at  his  chai^,  will  not  entitle  the  inn- 
keeper to  m  lien  in  respect  to  anjr  part  of 
his  demand.  For  the  right  of  hen  of  an 
innkeeper,  say  the  court,  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  goods  came  mto  his  pos- 
session in  his  character  of  innkeeper,  as 
belonging  to  a  guest.  Smith  v,  Deiarlore, 
6  C.  B.  132. 
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shall  give  presently.  K  the  private  carrier  carries  them  gratui- 
tously,  he  is  a  mandatary,  and  is  bound  only  to  slight  diligence, 
and  liable  only  for  gross  negligence ;  because  this  bailment  is 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor. 

A  carrier,  like  any  mandatary,  has  a  special  property  so  far  as 
to  maintain  an  action  for  a  tort  to  the  thing  while  in  his  pos- 
session ;  but  not,  it  seems,  if  it  went  out  of  his  possession  by 
his  own  wrongfdl  disregard  of  the  directions  of  the  bailor,  (a) 
And  if  he  incur  expenses  in  relation  to  it,  he  would  have  a  lien 
OD  the  article  for  them. 

The  private  carrier  for  hire  is  bound  to  ordinary  diligence,  and 
liable  for  ordinary  negligence,  because  this  bailment  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both  bailor  and  bailee.  He  is  of  course  not  liable  for 
a  loss  caused  by  robbery  or  theft,  which  could  not  be  avoided 
by  ordinary  care,  or  for  one  firom  overpowering  force.  But  he 
is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants  or  agents.  \b)  It  i& 
not  necessary  that  the  owner  should  promise  to  pay  the  cairiei 
a  certain  price  in  order  to  hold  him  to  his  liability ;  for  it  i& 
enough  if  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation. 
By  the  civil  law,  robbery  by  force  was  a  sufficient  defence  foi 
the  bailee,  but  if  the  goods  were  lost  by  secret  purloining,  he 
was  bound  to  show  affirmatively  the  absence  of  negligence  on 
his  part  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  distinction  is  adopted 
by  the  common  law ;  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  occur- 
rence of  such  loss  was  prima  facte  evidence  of  negligence ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  .the  common  law  raises  such  a 
presumption,  (c)  Certainly  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the 
question  of  ordinary  negligence  is  one  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury  on  the  whole  evidence,  and  not  one  of  law.  (d) 
And  if  the  loss  may  as  well  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of 
the  owner  as  of  the  carrier,  the  carrier  is  not  liable.  We  take 
the  distinction  between  the  common  carrier  and  the  private  car 
rier  for  hire  to  be  this.  K  goods  given  to  either  are  neither 
delivered  nor  accounted  for,  the  carrier,  whether  common  or 
private,  is  liable.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  goods  were  lost, 
then  the  conmion  carrier  is  still  liable,  unless  he  brings  the  case 

(a)  Milefl  v.  Cattle,  6  Bing.  743.  (c)  See  Story  on  Bailm.  §f  333-839. 

(6)  Blind  V.  Dale,  8  C.  ft  P.  207.  {d)  DoormBn  v.  Jenkins,  2  A.  ft  E  256.  • 
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within  the  exoeptions  of  the  act  of  Grod,  or  of  the  public  enemy; 
but  the  private  carrier  is  not  liable,  unless  the  owner  shows  thai 
the  loss  arose  from  the  carrier's  negligence,  (e)  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  liability  of  the  common  carrier  is  independent  of 
contract  and  imposed  by  custom  and  public  policy.  We  should 
prefer  saying  that  it  must  arise  from  a  contract  and  be  founded 
upon  it,  but  is  then  qualified  and  regulated  by  the  customary 
law  in  a  maimer  different  from  the  liability  assumed  by  a  pri- 
vate carrier. 

A  private  carrier  for  hire  may  undoubtedly  enlarge  his  lia- 
bility by  special  contract,  even  to  the  extent  of  warranty.  Or 
he  may  lessen  his  liability  by  agreement  A  special  promise  to 
carry  "  safely  and  securely,"  leaves  him  still  liable  only  for  neg- 
ligence. (/) 

The  private  carrier  for  hire  would  seem,  on  general  principles, 
to  have  a'  lien  on  the  goods  for  his  hire ;  but  this  does  not  as  yet 
appear  to  be  distinctly  adjudicated. 

Common  Carriers.  The  common  carrier  may  be  a  carrier 
of  goods,  or  of  passengers,  or  of  both.  We  shall  first  consider 
the  common  carrier  of  goods,  and  afterwards  the  common  car- 
rier of  passengers. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  common  carrier  is  very  peculiar  in 
many  respects.  He  is  held  in  the  first  place  to  very  stringent 
responsibilities.  He  is  not  only  responsible  for  any  loss  of  or 
injury  to  the  goods  he  carries,  which  is  caused  by  his  negli- 
gence, but  the  law  raises  an  absolute  and  conclusive  presump- 
tion of  negligence  whenever  the  loss  occurs  from  any  other  cause 
than  "  the  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy."  (g)  He  is  there- 
fore held  as  an  insurer  of  the  goods,  except  only  in  these  two 
causes  of  loss.  And  this  rule  of  law  is  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (h)  It  is  obviously  founded  on  public 
policy.     The  goods  are  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  carrier  j 

(e)  Seo  ante,  p.  125,  note  (6).  reason  of  this  liability  they  have  an  insur 

(/)  Ross  V.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  877.  able  interest  in  the    goods.      Chase  v, 

Ig)  Coggs  V.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  Washington  M.  Ins.  Co.  1 2  Barb.  595 ; 

909  ;  Proprietors  r.  Wood,  3  £sp.  127,  Steele  v.  Insurance  Co.  17  Penn.  St.  290 
9.  c.  4  Dougl.  287  ;  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1         (/»)  Woodleife  v.  Cuities,  1  Rol.  Abr 

T.  R.  27  ;  Mershon  v,  Hobensack,  2  N.  J.  Action  sur  Cote  ver$  Carrier  (C),  pi.  4  ; 

372 ;  (^hevflillier  v.  Straham,  2  Tex.  115 ;  Co.  Lit.  89  a,  s.  c.  turn.  Woodlife's  cue, 

Friend  r.  Woods,  6  Gratt.  189.     And  by  Moore,  462. 
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and  it  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  conceal  his  fraud  or  miscon* 
duct,  and  so  difficult  for  the  owner  to  prove  it,  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  the  inquiry  to  be  made ;  but  supplies  the  want  of 
proof  by  a  conclusive  presumption. 

The  "  act  of  God  "  is  considered  by  some  as  equivalent  to 
« inevitable  accident,  *'  (i)  but  we  do  not  so  construe  these 
phrases.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  difference  between  them. 
The  carrier  is  liable  for  loss  by  robbery,  although  the  force  was 
overwhekning,  and  wholly  without  notice.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  is  liable  for  this  loss,  bediause  it  is  not  ^  inevitable, "  as  a 
sufficient  guard  or  other  precautions  might  have  prevented  it, 
then  we  say,  that  neither  can  injury  from  an  inundation,  a  storm, 
or  sudden  illness  (all  of  which  excuse  him),  be  regarded  as  ^'  in- 
evitable," because  it  is  seldom  that  losses  from  these  causes 
could  not  have  been  prevented  by  previous  forethought  and 
precaution.  We  take  the  true  definition  of  the  "  act  of  God  " 
to  be,  a  cause  which  operates  without  any  aid  or  interference 
from  man.  (J)  For  if  the  cause  of  loss  was  wholly  human,  oi 
became  destructive  by  human  agency  and  cooperation,  then  the 
loss  is  to  be  ascribed  to  man  and  not  to  God,  and  to  the  car- 
rier's negligence,  because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity to  permit  him  to  make  a  defence  which  might  so  frequently 
be  false  and  firaudulent.  (k)     Nor  need  this  "  act "  be  positive , 


{{)  Sgo  Fish  V.  Chapman,  2  Geo.  349  ;  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  the  defendant 

Neal  V.  Sanndcrson,  2   Sm.  &  M.  572  ;  Jiable ;  and  Lord  Miinsjieid  said  :  "A  car- 

Walpole  V.  Brid<;:es,  5  Blackf.  222.  rier  is  in  tite  nature  of  an  insurer.    It  is 

( j')  ••  The  act  of  God,"  says  Lord  Mans-  laid  down  that  lie  is  liable  for  every  acci- 

field,  **  is  natural  necessity,  as  wind  and  dent,  except  by  the  act  of   God  or  the 

storms,  which  arise  from  natural  causes,  kind's  enemies.    Now,  what  is  the  act  of 

and  is  distinct  from  inevitable  accident."  God  ?    I  consider  it  to  mean  something 

Proprietors  v.  Wood,  4  Doud.  287,  290.  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man  :  for  evcry 

8ee  also,  the  remarks  of  Cou>en,  J.,  in  thing  is  the  act  of  God  that  happens  by 

McArthur  v.  Sears,  21  Wend.  190,  198,  His  permission ;  every  thing  by  His  knowi- 

and  of  LowrUf  C.  J.,  in  Hays  v,  Kennedy,  edge.    But  to  prevent  litigation,  collusion, 

41  Pcnn.  St.  378.  and  the  necessity  of  going  into  circum- 

(l-)  The  case  of  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  stances  impossible  to  oe  unravelled   tho 

T.  U.  27,  i-?  a  very  leading  autliority  a,s  to  law   presumes  against  tho  carrier,  unless 

what  constitutes  an  act  of  God.    In  that  he  shows  it  was  done  by  the  king's  eno- 

case  tho  plaintiff's  goods,   while   in   the  mies,  or  by  such  act  as  could  not  happen 

possession  of  the  defendant  as  a  common  by  tlie  intervention  of  man,   as  storms, 

carrier,   were  consumed  by  fire.     It  was  lightning,  and  tempests.      If  an   armed 

found  that  the  accident  liappened  without  force  come  to  rob  the  carrier  of  the  goods, 

any  actual   negligence  in  the  defendant,  he  is  liable  ;  and  a  reason  is  given  in  the 

bat  that  the  fire  was  not  occasioned  by  books,  which  is  a  bad  one,  viz.,  tliat  he 

Ughtniog.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  force  to  repel 
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although  only  negative,  it  excuses  the  carrier ;  thus,  a  failure  of 
wind  is  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  storm.  (/)  The  act  of 
God  which  excuses  a  carrier,  must  be  not  only  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss,  (m)  but  there  are  cases  which  lead  to  the  condu- 


it ;  bat  that  would  be  impossible  in  some 
(■uses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  riot«  in  the 
year  1 780.  The  true  rcaiton  is,  for  fear  it 
miiy  give  room  for  collusion,  that  the 
master  may  contrive  to  be  robbed  on 
purpose,  and  share  the  spoil.  In  this  case, 
It  does  not  appear  but  that  the  fire  arose 
from  the  act  of  some  man  or  other.  It 
certainly  did  arise  ftt>m  some  act  of  man ; 
for  it  is'expressly  stated  not  to  have  hap- 
pened by  lightning.  The  carrier  therefore 
m  this  case  is  liable,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
liable  for  inevitable  accident."  See  also, 
McArtimr  r.  Sears,  21  Wend.  190 ; 
Ewart  V.  Street,  2  Bailey,  157 ;  Fish  v. 
Chapman,  2  Geo.  349 ;  Backhouse  v, 
Sneed,  1  Mnrphejr,  173 ;  Merritt  v.  Earle, 
31  Barb.  38.  Since  the  loss,  to  come 
within  the  exception  of  the  "act  of  God," 
must  happen  without  human  agency,  it  is 
of  course  no  excuse  for  the  carrier  that 
the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  act  of  the 
third  person.  Thus  the  owners  of  a  steam- 
boat, being  a  common  carrier,  are  liable 
for  a  shipment  on  board  of  her,  lost  by 
means  or  a  collision  with  another  vessel 
at  sea,  and  without  fault  imputable  to 
either,  there  being  no  express  stipulation 
of  any  kind,  between  the  owner  of  the 
goods  and  the  owners  of  the  boat,  that 
3iey  should  be  exempted  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  Plaisted  v.  B.  &  K.  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  27  Me.  132.  See  also, 
Mershon  v.  Hobensack,  2  N.  J.  372 ;  Lip- 
ford  V.  Railroad  Co.  7  Rich.  L.  409  ;  The 
Brig  Casco,  Daveis,  184.  And  see  White- 
sides  V,  Thurlkill,  12  Sm.  &  M.  599,  for 
the  effect  of  such  stipulation.  See  also, 
Wareham  Bank  v.  Burt,  5  Allen,  113. 

(/)  Thus  where  a  vessel  was  beating  up 
the  Hudson  river  against  a  light  and  van- 
able  wind,  and  being  near  shore,  and  while 
changing  her  tack,  the  wind  suddenly 
failed,  in  consequence  of  which  she  ran 
aground  and  sunk ;  it  was  hdd,  that  the 
sudden  failure  of  the  wind  was  the  act  of 
God,  and  excused  the  master ;  there  being 
no  negligence  on  his  part.  And  Spencer, 
J.,  said  :  "  The  case  of  Amies  v.  Stevens, 
I  Stra.  128,  shows  that  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  by  which  the  hoy  of  the  carrier, 
shooting  a  bridge,  was  driven  against  a 
pier,  and  overset  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  has  been  adjudged  to  be  the  act 
of  God.  or  vi$  divina.    The  sudden  fliist 


in  the  case  of  the  hoyman,  and  the  sudden 
and  entire  failure  of' the  wind  sufQcient  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  beat,  are  equally  to 
be  considered  the  acts  of  God.  He  caused 
the  gust  to  blow  in  the  one  cose ;  and  in 
the  other  the  wind  was  stayed  by  Him." 
Colt  V.  McMechen,  6  Johns.  160.  This 
case,  however,  has  met  the  disapprobation 
of  Mr.  Walbice.  See  the  note  to  Co^ggs 
V,  Bernard,  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas,  82. 

(m)  Smitli  v.  Shepherd,  Abbott  on 
Shippmg,  383  (5th  Am.  ed.),  was  an 
action  brought  against  the  •  master  of 
a  vessel  navigating  fiie  rivers  Ouse  and 
Humber  from  Selbv  to  Hull,  by  a  person 
whose  goods  had  been  wet  and  spoiled. 
At  the  trial,  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  at  Hull  there 
was  a  bank  on  which  vessels  used  to  lie 
in  safety,  but  of  which  a  port  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  great  flood  some  short 
time  before  the  misfortune  in  question,  so 
that  it  had  become  perfectly  steep,  instead 
of  shelving  towards  the  river ;  that  a  few 
days  after  this  flood  a  vessel  sunk  by  get- 
ting on  this  bank,  and  her  mast,  which 
was  carried  away,  was  suffered  to  float  in 
the  river  tied  to  some  part  of  the  vessel ; 
and  the  defendant,  upon  sailing  into  the 
harbor,  struck  against  the  mast,  which, 
not  giving  way,  forced  the  defendant's 
vessel  towards  the  bank,  where  she  struck, 
and  would  have  remained  safe  had  the 
bank  remained  in  its  former  situation,  but 
on  the  tide  ebbing,  her  stem  sunk  into 
the  water,  and  the  goods  were  spoiled; 
upon  which  the  defendant  tendered  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  had  been  no  ac- 
tual negligence.  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  be- 
fore whom  the  cause  was  tried,  rejected 
the  evidence ;  and  he  further  ruled  that 
the  act  of  God,  which  could  excuse  the 
defendant,  must  be  immediate;  but  this 
was  too  remote ;  and  directed  the  jury  to 
find  a  verdict  for  fhe  plaintiff^,  and  they 
accordingly  did  so.  Tlie  case  was  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  approved 
of  the  direction  of  the  learned  jud^  at  the 
trial,  and  the  plaintiff  succeeded  in  the 
cause.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  in  this  case  any  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  instrument  of  contract;  and  the 
question,  therefore,  depended  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  and  not  upon  the  meamng 
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mon  that  it  must  be  the  sole  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  carriei 
wrongfully  delays  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  they  are 
injured  because  of  the  delay  by  a  flood,  the  carrier  would,  we 
think,  be  held  liable,  not  only  because  the  act  of  God  was,  al- 
though the  proximatej  not  the  sole  cause,  but  because  such  a 
delay  operates  as  a  deviation  in  marine  insurance,  changing  the 
risk. (n) 

But  whether  the  loss  be  caused  by  excess  or  deficiency  o( 
wind,  or  any  other  act  of  God,  if  the  negligence  of  the  carrier 
mingles  witii  it  as  an  active  and  sufficiently  proximate  cause,  he 
is  responsible,  (o)  So  he  is  for  a  loss  by  fire,  whether  on  land 
or  at  sea,  unless  it  is  caused  by  lightning ;  (p)  and  this  rule  is 
applied  to  steamboats,  (q)  But  the  fireezing  of  our  navigable 
waters,  whether  natural  or  artificial  excuses  the  carrier,  unless- 
his  negligence  cooperates  in  causing  the  loss,  (r) 


of  any  particular  word  or  exception.  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  commenting  upon  this 
case,  says :  *'  If  the  mast,  wMch  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss,  had  not  been 
in  the  way ;  but  the  bank  had  been  sud- 
denly removed  by  an  earthquake,  or  the 
remoyal  of  the  bank  had  been  unknown, 
and  the  vessel  had  gone  on  the  bank  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  decision  would 
have  been  otherwise."  Story  on  Bailm. 
^517.  And  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  case  of  Smvrl  v.  Niolon, 
2  Bailey,  421,  where  it  is  heCd,  that  a  loss 
caused  by  a  boat's  running  on  an  un- 
known "  snag  "  in  the  usual  channel  of  a 
river  is  referable  to  the  act  of  God ;  and 
the  carrier  will  be  excused.  See  also, 
Faulkner  ».  Wright,  Rice,  107 ;  and  Wil- 
liams V.  Grant,  I  Conn.  487.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Friend  v.  Woods,  6  Gratt. 
189,  where  a  common  carrier  on  the 
Kanawha  river  stranded  his  boat  upon  a 
»r  recently  formed  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  previously  ignorant,  he  was  held 
liable  for  damage  done  to  the  freight  on 
board  his  boat.  And  this  last  case  has 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  Wallace,  one 
of  the  learned  American  editors  of  Smith's 
Leading  Cases.  See  his  note  to  Coggs  v, 
Bernard,  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  82.  See  also, 
Steamboat  Lynx  v.  King,  12  Mo.  272. 

(n)  Read  V.  Spaulding,  5  Bosw.  395; 
Lowe  V.  Moss,  12  111.  477. 

(o)  Amies  v.  Stevens,  1  Stra.  128 ;  Wil- 
V.  Branson,  1  Mnrphey,  417 ;  Wil- 
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liams  V.  Grant,  1  Conn.  487  ;  Campbell  v, 
Morse,  Harp.  L.  468  ;  Clark  v,  Barnwell,. 
12  How.  272 ;  New  Brunswick  S.  Co.  tr. 
Tiers,  4  Zab.  697. 

ip)  Forward  v,  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27;. 
Tliorogood  V.  Marsh,  Gow,  105 ;  Hale  v, 
N.  J.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  15  Conn.. 
539,  545 ;  Parker  v.  Flagg,  26  Me.  181 ; 
Parsons  v.  Monteath,  13  Barb.  353;  Che- 
vailUer  v.  Straham,  2  Tex.  115 ;  Miller  v.. 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  10  N.  Y.  (6  Seld.),. 
431. 

(q)  Gilmore  v.  Carman,  1  Sm.  &  M. 
279. 

(r)  Parsons  v.  Hardy,  14  Wend.  215. 
But  the  carrier  is  nevertheless  bound  to 
exercise  ordinary  forecast  in  anticipating, 
the  obstruction;  must  use  the  proper 
means  to  overcome  it ;  and  exercise  due 
diligence  to  accomplish  the  transportation- 
he  has  undertaken,  as  soon  as  the  obstruc- 
tion ceases  to  operate,  and  in  the  mean, 
time  must  not  be  guilty  of  negligence  in 
the  care  of  the  property.  Bowman  t*.. 
Teall,  23  Wend.  306.  See  also,  Lowe  o. 
Moss,  12  111.  477.  And  where  damage 
was  done  to  a  cargo  by  water  escaping- 
through  the  pipe  of  a  steam-boiler,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pipe  having  been  cracked 
by  frost ;  it  was  held,  that  this  was  not  aa 
act  of  God,  but  negligence  in  the  captain, 
in  filling  the  boiler  betbre  the  time  for 
heating  it,  although  it  was  the  practice  to 
fill  over  night  when  the  vessel  started  in 
the  morning.  And  Beat^  C.  J.,  said :  "  "So 
one  can  doubt  that  this  loss  was  occasioned 
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If  the  goods  have  been  injured  by  such  an  act  of  God,  the 
carrier  is  still  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  care  of  them,  to 
preserve  them  from  further  injury ;  but  is  not  bound  to  repair 
them  or  have  them  repaired ;  (s)  and  if  practicable  to  unpack 
the  goods  and  dry  them ;  {t)  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  open 
barrels  and  boxes ;  (u)  but  he  is  not  bound  to  delay  his  voyage 
or  journey  for  that  purpose,  (v) 

The  carrier  is  not  Uable  for  any  loss  from  natural  decay  of 
perishable  goods,  such  as  fruit  or  the  like ;  or  the  fermentation 
of  liquors,  or  their  evaporation  or  leakage,  (w)  And  it  has  been 
held,  that  a  carrier  of  animals  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  them, 
caused  by  the  peculiar  risks  arising  out  of  their  ovni  nature,  to 
which  they  are  subject.  He  would  not  be  liable  for  an  accident 
arising  from  the  animal's  own  viciousness,  or  restiveness,  or  of 
that  of  other  animals  transported  with  it.  In  such  cases  the 
cause  of  the  loss  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  (z) 
So  far  as  losses  of  this  kind  are  caused  by  the  operation  of  nat- 
ural laws,  they  come  within  the  exception  of  the  "  act  of 
God."  But  the  carrier  is  nevertheless  not  excused  if  the  loss 
was  caused  also  by  his  default,  as  by  bad  stowage,  or  other  neg- 
ligence. And  if  he  is  informed  that  the  goods  are  perishable, 
or  should  know  it  from  the  nature  of  the  goods,  he  is  bound  to 
use  all  reasonable  means  and  precautions  to  prevent  the  loss,  (y) 
So  if  a  particular  notice  is  given  him ;  as  by  marking  the  box, 
^  Glass,  this  side  up,"  or  the  like,  he  is  bound  to  take  notice  and 
follow  these  directions,  {z) 


by  negligence.  It  is  well  known  that  ftxMt 
will  rend  iron ;  and  if  so,  the  master  of  a 
vessel  cannot  be  justified  in  keeping  water 
within  his  boiler  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
when  frost  may  be  expected.  The  jury 
found  that  this  was  negligence,  and  I  agree 
in  their  verdict."  Siordet  v.  Hall,  4  Bing. 
607. 

(s)  Charleston  S.  B.  Co.  v.  Bason,  Har- 
per 262. 

it)  Chontcau  v.  Leech,  18  Penn.  St.  224. 
u)  Bird  V.  Cromwell,  1  Mo.  81. 
V)  Steamboat  Lvnx'  v.  King,  12  Mo. 
272. 

(w)  Thus,  if  an  action  be  brought  against 
a  carrier  for  negli^ntly  driving  his  cart, 
so  that  a  pipe  of  wme  was  burst  and  lost, 
it  will  be  ^ood  evidence  for  the  defendant 
that  the  wme  was  npon  the  ferment,  and 


when  the  pipe  was  burst  he  was  driving 
gently.  Per  Lord  HoU,  in  Farrar  v. 
Adams,  Bull.  N.  P.  69.  See  also,  Leach 
V.  Baldwin,  5  Watts,  446;  Warden  v. 
Greer,  6  Watts,  424 ;  Clark  v.  Barnwell, 
12  How.  272.  And  where  there  is  a  cus- 
tom to  carry  goods  in  open  wagons,  of 
which  the  sender  had  notice,  the  carrier  is 
not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  rains  dur- 
ing the  transportation.  Chcvailiier  v. 
Patton,  10  Tex.  344. 

{x)  Hall  V.  Renfro,  3  Met.  (Ky.),  51. 

(y)  Farrar  v.  Adams,  supra. 

{z)  Thus,  where  a  box  containing  a 

{riass  bottle  filled  with  oil  of  cloves,  de- 
ivered  to  a  common  carrier,  was  marked, 
"Glass —  with  care — this  side  up ;"  it  waa 
held,xhsLt  this  was  a  sufficient  notice  of  the 
value  and  nature  of  the  contents  to  charge 
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Losses  by  the  pablic  enemy  include  thosfe  only  which  are 
sastained  from  persons  with  whom  the  State  or  nation  i^  at 
war;  and  pirates  on  the  high  seas,  who  are  <^the  enemies  of  all 
mankind; "(a)  but  not  thieves;  nor  robbers;  nor  mobs;  nor 
rioters,  insurgents,  or  rebels,  (b)  But  this  principle  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  rule  that  robbery  at  sea  is  piracy. 


SECTION   VI- 

WHO  IS  A  OOMMON  OARRIEK. 

To  deterniine  who  is  a  common  carrier,  we  adopt  the  defini- 
tion of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parker  of  Massachusetts.  "  He  is  one 
who  undertakes,  for  hire,  to  transport  the  goods  of  such  as 
choose  to  employ  him,  from  place  to  place."  (c)  And  we  regard 
this  as  a  true  definition,  although  in  sonie  of  the  States  it  has 
been  held,  that  a  wagoner  who  carried  goods  on  a  special  request, 
although  such  carrying  was  not  his  general  business,  but  only 


him  for  the  loss  of  the  oil,  occasioned  by 
his  disregarding  such  direction.  And 
Shaw,  C.  J.,  said :  "  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  box  wa«  marked,  *  Glass  —  with  care  — 
this  side  up/  which  was  quite  sufficient 
notice  to  the  defendant  that  the  article  was 
Talnablo,  and  liable  to  injury  from  rough 
liandling  and  other  causes,  and  that  there 
was  danger  in  carrying  it  in  any  other 
position  than  the  one  indicated  by 'the  in- 
scription. As  the  carriage  is  a  matter  of 
contract,  as  the  owner  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  himself  what  position  is  best  adapted 
to  carr}*ing  goods  of  this  description  with 
safety,  and  to  direct  how  they  shall  be 
carried,  and  as  the  earner  has  a  right  to 
fix  his  own  rate  for  the  carriage,  or  refuse 
altogether  to  take  the  goods  with  such 
directions,  the  court  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  if  a  carrier  accepts  poods  for  car- 
riage, thus  marked,  he  is  bound  to  carry 
the  goods  in  the  manner  and  position  re- 

3uiml  by  tlie  notice.  Here  it  is  in  evi- 
ence,  aiid  not  denied,  that  the  box  was 
stowed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mai-kcd 
side  was  not  kept  up,  and  consequently 
the  large  bottle,  which  was  broken  by 
come  cause  in  the  passage,  after  it  was 
■towed  and  before  its  arrival,  bore   its 


weight  upon  its  side,  and  not  on  its  hot 
tom."    Hastings  v.  Pepper,  1 1  Pick.  41 
See  also,  Sager  v.  Portsmouth  Railroad 
Co.  31  Me.  228. 

(a)  Story  on  Bailm.  4^  25,  526 ;  Angell, 
Com.  Car.  4  200.  We  have  ventured  to 
include  pirates  within  the  exception  of 
"public  enemies,"  on  the  authority  of 
these  eminent  text-writers.  The  cases, 
however,  which  they  cite,  arose  upon  hills 
of  lading,  which  contained  the  exception 
of  the  **  perils  of  the  sea  ;'*  and  the  only 
question  made  in  those  cases  was  whether 
a  loss  by  pirates  came  within  the  latter 
exception;  and  the  testimony  of  mei> 
chants  was  taken  as  to  the  mercantile 
usage  in  that  respect.  See  Pickering  v, 
Barkley,  2  Rol.  Abr.  248,  B.  c.  Styles, 
132 ;  Barton  v.  Wolliford,  Comb.  56. 

lb)  Morse  v.  Slue,  1  Vent.  190,  238. 

(c)  D wight  V.  Brewster,  1  Pick.  50, 53. 
A  similar  definition  is  given  in  Kobcrtson 
V.  Kennedy,  2  Dana,  430 ;  Elkins  v.  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.  3  Foster  (N.  H.), 
275;  Merehon  v,  Hobcnsack,  2  N.  J.  373. 
So  in  Gisboum  r.  Hurst,  1  Sulk.  249,  it 
was  resolved,  that  "  any  man  undertaking 
for  hire  to  carry  the  goods  of  all  persons 
indifferently  is  a  common  carrier." 
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occasional  and  incidental,  was  still  a  common  camer.((Q     It 
may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line;  and  more  difficult 


(d)  Gordon  i;.  Hatchinson,  1  W.  &  S. 
285.  In  this  ciise  the  defendant,  being  a ' 
fiirmer,  applied  at  the  store  of  the  plaintiff 
for  the  hanling  of  goods  from  Lewistown 
to  Bellcfonte,  upon  hia  retam  from  the 
ibrmcr  pUce,  where  he  was  going  with  a 
load  of  iron.  He  reoeired  an  order  and 
loaded  the  goods.  On  the  waj,  the  head 
came  oat  of  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  and 
it  was  wholly  lost;  and  this  action  was 
brought  to  recover  the  price  of  it.  The 
defendant  contended  that  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  responsibilities  of  a  common 
carrier,  but  only  answerable  for  negligence, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  only  employed  ooca> 
sionally  to  carry  for  hire.  But  the  learned 
pudge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
instructed  the  jury  that  he  was  liable  as  a 
common  carrier.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
hdd  the  instruction  to  be  correct.  Gibaon, 
C.  J.,  said:  "The  best  definition  of  a 
common  carrier,  in  its  application  to  the 
business  of  this  country,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Jeremy  (Law  of  Carriers,  4)  has  taken 
from  Gisbonm  v.  Hurst,  1  Salk.  249  [see 
preceding  note],  which  was  the  case  of 
one  who  was  at  first  not  thought  to  be  a 
common  carrier,  only  becanse  he  had,  for 
tome  smaU  time  heforej  brought  cheese  to 
London,  and  taken  such  goods  as  he  could 
get  to  carry  back  into  the  coundy,  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  but  the  goods  having 
been  distrained  for  the  rent  of  a  bam,  into 
which  he  had  put  his  wagon  for  safe- 
keeping, it  was  finally  resolved  that  anv 
man  undertaking  to  carry  the  goods  of  du 
peraons  indifferendyj  is,  as  to  exemption 
from  distress,  a  common  carrier.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice /Story  has  cited  this  case  (Commen- 
taries on  Bailments,  322),  to  prove  that  a 
common  carrier  is  one  who  holds  himself 
out  as  ready  to  engage  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  for  hire  as  a  IntxineaSt  and  not 
as  a  casual  occupation  pro  hoe  vice.  My 
conclusion  from  it  is  different  I  take  it 
a  wagoner  who  carries  goods  for  hire  is  a 
common  carrier,  whether  transportation  be 
his  principle  and  durect  business,  or  an 
occasional  and  incidental  employment. 
It  is  true,  the  court  went  no  further  than 
to  say  the  wagoner  was  a  common  carrier, 
as  to  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  dis- 
tr^s ;  but  his  contract  was  held  not  to  be 
a  private  undertaking,  as  the  court  was  at 
first  inclined  to  consider  it,  but  a  public 
engagement  by  reason  of  his  readiness  to 
sarry  for  any  one  who  would  employ  him. 


without  regard  to  his  other  avocatioiiB, 
and  he  would  consequently  not  only  be 
entitled  to  the  privilefes,  but  be  subject  to 
the  responsibilities  oi  a  common  carrier; 
indeed,  they  are  correlative,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  enioy  the  one 
without  being  burdened  with  the  other. 
Chancellor  Kent  (2  Com,  597),  states  the 
law,  on  the  authority  of  Robinson  v. 
Dunmore,  2  B.  &  P.  416,  to  be,  that  a  car- 
rier for  hire  in  a  particuiar  case,  not  exer- 
cising the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  is 
answerable  only  for  ordinary  neglect,  un- 
less -fae  assume  the  risk  of  a  common  car- 
rier by  express  contract ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Story  (Com.  on  Bailments,  298),  as  weU 
as  the  learned  annotator  on  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones*  Essay  (Law  of  Bailm.  103  d,  n.  3), 
does  the  same  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
case.  There,  however,  the  defendant  was 
held  liable,  on  a  special  contract  of  war- 
ranty, that  the  goods  should  go  safe ;  and 
it  was  therefore  not  material  whether  he 
was  a  general  carrier  or  not.  The  judges 
indeed  said  that  he  was  not  a  common 
carrier,  but  one  who  had  put  himself  in 
the  case  of  a  common  carrier  by  his  agree- 
ment; yet  even  a  common  carrier  may 
restrict  his  responsibility  by  a  special  ac- 
ceptance of  the  goods,  and  may  also  make 
himself  answerable  by  a  special  agree- 
ment as  well  as  on  the  custom.  The 
question  of  carrier  or  not  therefore  did  not 
necessarily  enter  into  the  inquiry,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  the  judges  gave  it  their 
principal  attention.  But  rules  which  have 
received  their  form  from  the  business  of  a 
people  whose  occupations  are  definite,  reg- 
ular, and  fixed,  must  be  applied  with  much 
caution,  and  no  little  qnahfication,  to  the 
business  of  a  people  whose  occupations 
are  vague,  desultory,  and  irregular.  In 
England,  one  who  holds  himself  out  as  a 
general  carrier  is  bound  to  take  employ- 
ment at  the  current  price ;  but  it  will  not 
be  thought  that  he  is  bound  to  do  sq  hero. 
Nothing  was  more  common  formerly  than 
for  wagoners  to  lie  by  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  rise  of  wages.  In  England  the  obliga- 
tion to  carry  at  request  upon  the  carrier's 
particular  route  is  the  criterion  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  ud. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  had  no  carriers  ex- 
clusively between  particular  places,  before 
the  establishment  of  our  public  Unes  of 
transportation ;  and,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish principle,  we  could  have  had  no  com* 
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in  Hiis  coantry  than  elsewhere,  where  men  so  often  engage  in  a 
variety  of  employments ;  bat  that  the  rule  of  law  is  as  we  have 
Ktated  we  cannot  doubt 


mon  cairien,  for  it  was  not  pretended 
thai  a  wagoner  could  be  compelled  to  load 
for  any  part  of  the  continent.  But  the 
policy  of  holding  him  answerable  as  an 
nunrer  was  more  obviously  dictated  by 
the  solitary  and  mountainous  regions 
through  which  his  course  for  the  most 
part  lay,  than  it  is  by  the  frequented 
thoroughfares  of  England.  But  the  Penn- 
srlyania  wagoner  was  not  always  such 
even  by  profession.  No  inconsiderable 
pan  of  the  transportation  was  done  b^ 
the  farmers  of  the  mterior,  who  took  their 
produce  to  Philadelphia,  and  procured 
return  loads  for  the  retidl  merchants  of 
the  neighboring  towns;  and  many  of 
them  passed  by  theur  homes  with  loads 
to  Pittsbtti^  or  Wheeling,  the  principal 
points  of  embarkation  on  the  Ohio.  But 
no  one  supposed  they  were  not  respon- 
sible as  common  cairiers;  and  they  al- 
ways compensated  losses  as  such.  They 
presented  themselves  as  applicants  for  em- 
ployment to  those  who  could  rive  it;  and 
were  not  distinguishable  in  their  appear- 
ance or  in  the  equipment  of  theur  teams 
from  carriers  by  profession.  I  can  readily 
understand  why  a  carpenter  encouraged 
by  an  employer  to  undertake  the  job  of  a 
cabinet  maker,  shall  not  be  bound  to  bring 
the  skill  of  a  workman  to  the  execution  of 
it ;  or  why  a  fiirmer  taking  his  horses  from 
the  plough,  to  turn  teamFter  at  the  solici- 
tation ofhis  neighbor,  shall  be  answerable 
for  nothing  less  than  good  foith ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  understand  why  a  wagoner, 
soliciting  the  employment  of  a  common 
carrier,  shall  be  prevented  by  the  nature 
of  any  other  employment  he  may  some- 
times foltow  from  contracting  the  respon- 
sibility  of  one.  What  has  a  merchant  to 
do  with  the  private  business  of  those  who 
publicly  solicit  employment  from  him? 
They  .offer  themselves  to  him  as  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  service  required,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  express  reservation,  they 
contract  to  perform  it  on  the  usual  terms, 
and  under  the  usual  responsibility.  Now, 
what  is  the  case  here  1  The  defendant  is 
a  farmer,  but  has  occasionally  done  jobs 
as  a  carrier.  That,  however,  is  immate- 
rial. He  applied  for  the  transportation  of 
these  goods  as  a  matter  of  business,  and, 
consequently,^  on  the  usual  conditions. 
Hit  ogeuqy  was  not  sought  in  consequence 


of  a  special  confidence  reposed  in  him  — 
there  was  nothing  special  in  the  case  — 
on  the  contrary,  the  employment  was 
sought  by  himself,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  was  given  on  terms  of  dimin- 
ished responsibility."  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  learned  Chief  Justice  places  conaidei- 
able  reliance  upon  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
fendant applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  get  the 
goods  to  carry;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  decision  would  have  been 
the  same,  if  the  application  had  come  from 
the  plaintiff.  But  we  arc  not  aware  of 
any  other  case  in  which  such  a  distinction 
is  taken.  The  decision  receives  support, 
however,  independently  of  this  distinction, 
from  the  case  of  McCJlure  i;.  Richardson, 
Rice,  215.  In  that  case  the  defendant 
was  the  owner  of  a  boat,  in  which  he  was. 
accustomed  to  carry  his  own  cotton  to 
Charleston;  and,  occasionally,  when  he 
had  not  a  load  of  his  own,  to  take  for  his 
neighbors,  they  paying  freight  for  the 
same.  One  Howzer  was  the  master  or 
patroon  of  the  boat,  and  the  general  habit 
was,  for  those  who  wished  to  send  their 
cotton  by  the  defendant's  boat,  to  apply 
to  the  defendant  himself.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  patroon  had  been  told  to  take 
Col.  Goodwin's  and  Mr.  Dallas'  cotton, 
which  he  had  done,  when  the  plaintiff  ap- 
plied to  Howzer,  in  the  absence  of  the  de- 
fendant, to  take  on  board  ten  bales  of  his 
cotton,  asking  him  if  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  defendant  himself,  to  which 
Howzer  replied  that  he  thought  not,  and 
received  the  cotton ;  it  was  held,  that  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  defendant  was  * 
bound  by  the  act  of  Howzer,  as  being 
within  the  general  scope  of  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him,  by  placing  him  in  the 
situation  of^  master  of  the  boat,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  consequently  chaigoable 
as  a  common  carrier  for  any  loss  of,  or 
damage  to,  the  plaintiff's  cotton.  —  So,(^  ^ 
too,  it  has  been  laid  down  in  general  terms,  \  I 
in  several  cases,  that  all  persons  carr^ring  J  ' 
goods  for  hire  come  under  the  denominar  / 
tion  of  common  carriers.  See  Moses  o, 
Norris,  4  N.  H.  304 ;  Tumey  v.  Wilson, 
7  Yerg.  340;  Craig  v.  Childress,  Pocjt, 
270 ;  McClures  v.  Hammond,  1  Bay,  99. 
But  it  would  seem  to  be  an  insuperable 
objection  to  all  these  cases,  that  they 
exclude  from  the  common  carrier  one  of 
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We  rtgard  trackmen,  porters,  and  the  like,  who  undertake 
generally  to  carry  goods  firom  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  as 


his  most  important  chanbcteristics,  namely, 
his  duty  to  carry  for  all  who  may  wish 
to  employ  him ;  for  it  is  conceded  in  sev- 
eral of  them,  that  the  individaal  whom 
they  hold  liable  as  a  common  carrier,  was 
under  no  obligation  to  undertake  the  car- 
rying in  question,  unless  he  had  chosen  so 
to  do.  The  case  of  Cheyaillier  v,  Straham, 
2  Tex.  115,  may  be  thought  to  favor 
views  similar  to  those  declared  in  the 
cases  already  dted,  but  we  think  it  does 
not.  It  appeared  in  that  case  that  the 
defendant's  principal  business  was  farm- 
ing, but  that  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  known  as  the  hauling  season,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  forwarding  business,  and  ran 
his  wagon  whenever  he  met  with  an  op- 
portunity. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
was  hdd  liable  as  a  common  carrier.  And 
the  court  said  :  "  From  a  comparison  of 
the  various  authorities,  to  which  we  have 
referred  for  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  both  common  and  private  car- 
riers, it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  mle,  that 
all  persons  who  transport  goods  from  place 
to  place,  for  hire,  for  such  persons  as  see 
fit  to  employ  them,  whether  usually  or 
occasionally,  whether  as  a  principal  or  an 
incidental  and  subordinate  occupation,  are 
common  carriers,  and  incur  all  their  re- 
sponsibilities. There  are  no  grounds  in 
reason  why  the  occasional  carrier,  who 
periodically  in  every  recurring  year,  aban- 
dons his  other  pursuits,  and  assumes  that 
of  transporting  goods  for  the  public,  should 
be  exempted  from  any  of  the  risks  in- 
curred by  those  who  make  the  carrying 
business  their  constant  or  principal  occu- 
pation. For  the  time  being  he  shares  all 
•the  advantages  arising  from  the  business ; 
and  as  the  extraordinary  responsibilities 
of  a  common  carrier  are  imposed  by  the 
policy  and  not  the  justice  of  the  law,  this 
policy  should  be  uniform  in  its  operation 
—  imparting  equal  benefits,  and  inflicting 
the  like  burdens  upon  all  who  assume  the 
capacity  of  public  carriers,  whether  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  periodically  or 
continuously."  It  will  be  seen,  thereh}re, 
that  the  only  question  with  the  court  in 
this  case  was,  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
constitute  one  a  common  carrier  that  he 
should  hold  himself  out  as  such  continu- 
ously, or  whether  it  was  sufficient  if  he 
held*  himself  out  as  sucli  during  a  certain 
period  of  the  year.  And  there  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  no  reason  why  one  who 


holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  for  a  certain  season  in  the 
year,  should  not  be  liable  as  such.  We 
think  it  is  obvious,  from  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  that  the  defendant 
had  held  himself  out  to  the  public  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  would  have  incurred  a 
liability  if  he  had  refused  to  carry  for  any 
one  who  wished  to  employ  him  during  the 
season  in  question;  and  the  court  kdd 
him  to  be  a  common  carrier  on  thk 
ground,  and  carefully  distinguished  him 
pom  one  who  undertakes  to  carry  for  hire 
in  a  particular  instance  and  'under  a 
special  contract  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  no  one  can  be  considered 
as  a  common  carrier,  unless  he  has  in 
some  way  held  himself  out  to  the  public 
as  a  earner,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
him  liable  to  an  action  if  he  should  refuse 
to  cany  for  any  one  who  wished  to  employ 
him.  That  such  is  the  true  test,  see  ^— 
».  Jackson,  I  Hayw.  (N.  Car.),  14;  Fish 
V.  Chapman,  2  Geo.  349 ;  Samms  v.  Stew- 
art, 20  Ohio,  69.  In  Fish  v.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Justice  NitheL  declares  that  Gordon  v. 
Hutchinson  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  common  law,  and  its  rule  wholly  inex- 
pedient. The  case  of  Satterlee  v.  Groat, 
1  Wend.  272,  is  also  a  very  important  one 
upon  this  point.  It  appeared  that  the  de- 
fendant had  been  a  common  carrier  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Albany,  previous 
to  1819.  He  then  sold  out  aU  his  teams 
but  one,  which  he  kept  for  agricuhural 
purposes  on  his  farm.  One  witness,  how- 
ever, testified  that  the  defendant  employed 
his  team  in  the  carrying  and  forwarding 
business,  as  occasions  offered,  until  1822 
or  1823.  But  subsequent  to  that  period, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  his  carrying  or 
forwarding  a  single  load,  until  April,  1824, 
when  one  John  Dows  applied  to  him  to 
bring  some  loads  for  him  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  to  which  the  defendant  re- 
luctantly consented,  and  dcspntchcd  one 
Asia  with  his  team  for  the  puri)Osc,  with 
special  instructions  to  bring  nothing  for 
any  otlier  person;  and  if  Dows'  goods 
were  not  ready,  to  come  back  empty.  He 
brought  two  loads,  and  returned  for  a 
third,  under  the  same  instructions,  re- 
peated again  and  again.  But  Dows'  third 
load  not  being  ready,  instead  of  returning 
empty,  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  he  applieid 
to  the  plaintiffs  for  a  load,  which  they  fur- 
nislicd  him,  to  be  carried  to'Frankfort»  in 
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common  cairierB ;  although  tfab  seems  to  be  doubted,  (e)  That 
wagoners  and  teamsters  who  carry  goods  fix>m  one  city  to  an- 
other are  so,  is  certain. 


Herkimer  coant;^.  He  airived  at  Schen- 
•ctadj  late  at  nisht  The  next  morning 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes 
uad  been  broken  open,  and  a  part  of  the 
goods  stolen.  The  defendant  disavowed 
all  responsibility  for  the  eoods,  before  it 
iras  discovered  that  any  of  them  had  been 
taken,  and  declared  that  Asia  had  violated 
his  express  instructions  in  bringing  them. 
Upon  these  facts  the  court  kefd  mat  the 
defendant  was  not  liable.  Sutherland,  J., 
said:  "The  defendant  stood  npon  the 
same  footing  as  though  he  had  never  been 
ensaged  in  the  forwu^ine  business.  He 
had  abandoned  it  entirely  certainlv  one 
fear  J  and,  according  to  the  weight  or  evi- 
dence, four  years  previous  to  this  transac- 
tion. He  makes  a  special  contract  with 
Dows  to  bring  goods  for  him  from  Albany, 
and  ^ves  his  teamster  express  instructions 
Co  bnng  goods  for  no  one  else.  He  was 
acting  under  a  special  contract,  and  not 
in  the  capacity  or  a  common  carrier.  Is 
he  then  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  ser- 
vant, done  m  violation  of  his  instructions, 
and  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  employed  ?  If  a 
fiurmer  send  his  servant  with  a  }oad  of 
wheat  to  market,  and  he,  without  any  in- 
structions from  his  master,  applies  to  a 
merchant  for  a  return  load,  and  absconds 
with  it,  is  the  master  responsible  ?  Most 
clearly  not.  It  was  an  act  beyond  the 
Mope  of  the  eoneral  authority  of  the  ser- 
vant, quoad  noe,  therefore  he  acted  for 
himself,  and  on  his  own  responsibili^,  and 
not  for  his  employer."  And  in  Kimball 
V.  Rutland  &  Burlington  R.  R.  Co.  26 
Vt.  247,  which  was  an  action  against 
the  defendants,  seeking  to  charge  them 
as  common  carriers  for  the  non-delivery 
in  good  order  of  certain  cattle  put  on 
boanl  their  cars  by  the  plaintiff,  at  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  to  be  transported  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.  It  was  objected,  that  although  tne 
defendants  were  common  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers' freight  and  baggage,  they  were  not 
common  carriers  of  cattle.  But  /sAam,  J., 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said  :  "  It  is  immaterial  whether  transpor- 
tation of  cattle  is  regulated  as  their 
(defendants')  principal  emplovment,  or 
whether  it  is  incidental  and  subordinate ; 
tiie  fact  that  they  had  undertaken  such 
tnmqwrtation  for  hire,  and  for  such  per- 


sons as  chose  to  employ  them,  establishes 
their  relation  as  common  carriers,  and 
with  it  the  duties  and  obligations  that 
grow  out  of  it."  And  see  Russell  v,  Liv- 
ingston, 19  Barb.  S46.  But  individuals 
engaged  in  the  express  business,  namely, 
in  forwarding  goods  and  packages  from 
place  to  place  for  hire  in  vessels  and  con- 
veyances owned  by  others,  are  not  com- 
mon carriers.  Hersfield  v.  AdamS;  19 
Barb  bV, 

(e)  In  Brind  v  Dale,  8  C.  &  P.  207, 
Lord  Abinger  expressed  the  opinion  at 
nisi  priusy  that  a  town  carman,  whose 
carts  ply  for  hire  near  the  wharves,  and 
who  lets  them  by  the  hour,  day,  or  job,  is 
not  a  common  carrier.  The  correctness 
of  this  opinion  is,  however,  severely  ques* 
tioned  by  Mr.  Justice  Story.  "  What 
substantial  distinction  is  there,"  savs  he, 
'*  in  the  case  of  parties  who  ply  for  hire  in 
the  carriage  of  goods  for  all  persons  in- 
diAerently,  whetl^  the  goods  are  carried 
from  one  town  to  another,  or  from  one 
place  to  another  within  the  same  town? 
Is  there  any  substantial  difference,  whether 
the  parties  have  fixed  termim  of  their  busi- 
ness or  not,  if  they  hold  themselves  out  as 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  goods  for  any 
persons  whatsoever,  to  or  from  any  places 
in  the  same  town,  or  in  different  towns  V* 
See  Story  on  Bailm.  \  496,  n.  I .  So,  too, 
the  law  was  expressly  a^udged,  agree- 
ably to  what  we  have  stated  in  the  text, 
in  Kobertson  v.  Kennedy,  2  Dana,  430. 
That  was  an  action  against  the  defendant 
for  the  loss  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  which 
he,  as  a  common  carrier,  had  undertaken, 
for  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  carry 
from  the  bank  of  the  over  in  Bradenburg 
to  the  plaintiff's  store  in  the  same  town. 
At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  introduced  evi- 
dence tending  to  snow  that  the  defendant 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  liauling  for  hire, 
in  the  town  of  Bradenburg,  for  every  one 
who  applied  to  him,  with  an  ox  team, 
driven  bv  his  slave ;  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  haul  for  the  plaintiff  the  liogshead 
in  question,  and  that  afrer  the  defendant's 
slave  had  placed  the  hogshead  on  a  slide, 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  it  to  the  defend- 
ant's store,  the  slide  and  hogshead  slipped 
into  the  river,  whereby  the  sugar  was 
spoiled.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
court  hddj  that  the  defendant  was  liable  as 
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Proprietors  of  stage-coaches  are*not  common  carriens  of  goods 
necessarily ;  but  are  so  if  they  usually  carry  goods  other  than 
those  of  their  passengers,  and  hold  themselves  out  as  carrying 
for  all  who  choose  to  employ  theuL  (/)     Perhaps  the  tendency 


a  ooromon  carrier.  And  NieholSf  J., 
said:  "£very  one  who  pursues  the  busi- 
ness of  transportinfi:  goods  for  hire,  for  the 
public  generallj^  is  a  common  carrier. 
According  to  the  most  approved  definition, 
a  common  carrier  is  one  who  undertakes 
for  hire  or  reward  to  transport  the  goods 
of  all  such  as  choose  to  employ  him  from 
place  to  place.  Draymen,  cartmen,  and 
porters,  who  undertake  to  carry  goods  for 
nire,  as  a  common  employment,  from  one 
part  of  a  town  to  another,  come  within  the 
definition.  So  also  does  the  driver  of  a 
slide  with  an  ox  team.  The  mode  of 
transporting  is  immaterial.'^  And  in  In- 
nate V.  Christie,  3  Car.  &  K.  61,  where 
uie  defendant,  who  was  a  lighterman,  car- 
rying eoods  from  wharves  to  ships  for 
anybody  who  employed  him,  was  sued  for 
100  cases  of  figs,  lost  bv  reason  of  the 
lighter  containing  them  being  run  down 
by  a  steamer,  and  Mr.  Justice  Storv*8 
opinion,  as  stated  above,  was  cited  for  tne 
plaintifl^.  Alderson,  B.,  said :  "  Mr.  Justice 
Stortf  is  a  great  authority,  and  if  we  would 
but  adhere  to  principle  the  law  would  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  science.  There 
may  be  cases  on  all  sides,  but  I  will  ad- 
here to  principle  if  I  can.  If  a  person 
hol&  himself  out  to  carry  goods  for  every 
one  as  a  business,  and  he  thus  carries  from 
the  wharves  to  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  he 
is  a  common  carrier,  uid  if  the  defendant 
is  a  common  carrier  he  is  liable  here. 
There  must  be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff." 
The  same  rule  was  applied  by  Lord  Camp- 
hdl  to  a  person  who  collected  goods  m 
town  to  go  by  railway,  but  he  himself  car- 
ried them  only  to  the  railway  station.  Hel- 
laby  V.  Weaver,  17  Law  Times,  July  8, 
1851.  sittings  in  London  after  Trinity  term. 
(/  "  It  a  coachman  commonly  carry 
goods,  and  take  money  for  so  doing,  he 
vrill  be  in  the  same  case  with  a  common 
carrier,  and  is  a  carrier  for  that  purpose, 
whether  the  eoods  are  a  passenger's  or  a 
stranger's."  Per  Jones,  J.,  in  Lovett  v. 
Hobbs,  2  Show,  127.  See  also,  to  the 
same  point,  Dwight  r.  Brewster,  1  Pick. 
50;  Beckman  v.  Shouse,  5  Rawle,  179; 
Clark  r.Faxton,  21  Wend.  153;  Jones 
V.  Voorhees,  10  Ohio,  145  ;  Merwin  v. 
Butler,  17  Conn.  138.  But  in  Shelden  v, 
Robinson,  7  N.  H.  157,  it  was  hddy  that 
the  driver  of  a  stage-coach,  in  the  gen- 


eral  employ  of  the  proprietors  of 
coach,  and  in  the  habic  of  tmnspori 


the 
transporting 
packages  of  money  for  a  small  cc^mpensa- 
tion,  which  whs  uniform  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  the  package,  was  a 
bailee  for  hire,  answerable  for  ordinary 
negligence,  and  not  subject  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  common  carrier;  there  being 
no  evidence  to  show  him  a  common  car- 
rier, further  than  the  fact  tliat  he  took 
such  packages  of  money  as  were  offered. 
Parker,  J.,  thus  stated  the  grounds  of  the 
decision.  "It  has  not  been  suggested 
that  the  proprietors  are  liable  in  th&  case ; 
and  the  evidence  does  not  show  the  de- 
fendant a  common  carrier;  it  does  not 
show  him  to  have  exercised  the  business 
of  carrying  packages  as  a  public  employ- 
ment, because  his  public  employment  was 
that  of  a'  driver  of  a  stage-coach,  in  the 
employ  of  othet^.  It  does  not  ^ow  that 
he  ever  undertook  to  carry  goods  or 
money  for  persons  generally,  although  he 
may  in  fact  have  taken  all  that  was  offer- 
ed, as  a  matter  of  convenience ;  or  that  he 
ever  held  himself  out  as  ready  to  engage 
in  the  transportation  of  whatever  was  re- 
quested, notwithstanding  it  may-  have 
been  usual  for  him  and  other  drivers 
to  carry  it.  This  was  not  his  general  em- 
ployment, and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  would  have  been  liable  had  he  re- 
fused to  take  this  money,  especially  as  he 
was  in  the  service  of  another,  and  as  such 
servant  might  have  had  duties  to  perform 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  common 
carrier.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  tians- 
portation  .  is .  also  to  be  considered.  A 
common  carrier  is  an  insurer,  and  entitled 
to  be  paid  a  premium  for  his  insurance. 
There  being  no  evidence  that  any  com- 
pensation was  agreed  on  between  these 
parties,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  usual 
compensation  was  to  be  paid.  The  plain 
tiff  might  have  relied  on  the  usage  upon  a 
claim  of  payment.  And  as  the  sum  was 
small  and  uniform,  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  money,  it  would  seem  very 
clear  that  no  one  committing  a  package 
of  money  to  the  defendant  under  such 
circumstances,  and  without  any  special 
agreement,  could  have  considered  him  an 
insurer  of  safety."  See  also.  Bean  v.  Stur- 
tevant,  8  N.  H.  146. 
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of  adjudication  now  is,  to  put  stage-coaches  on  the  footing  of 
common  cairiers,  as  to  the  goods  or  parcels  they  carry,  although 
not  as  to  their  passengers,  (g*) 

in  the  reign  of  James  L  the  responsibilities  of  a  common 
carrier  of  goods  by  land  were  held  to  be  applicable  to  a  barge- 
man ;  (A)  and  it  has  been  declared  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  carrier  by  land  and  the  carrier  by  water,  (i)  Per- 
haps this  assertion  is  too  broad ;  but  tiie  weight  of  authority  in 
this  country  seems  to  have  determined  that  a  common  carrier 
of  goods  by  water  is  responsible  for  all  losses  except  for  those 
caused  by  the  public  enemy,  or  by  those  causes  provided  for  by 
express  contract,  (j)  Canal  boatmen  are  such  carriers,  (k)  and 
cannot  sell  property  sent  by  them  to  market  without  express 
authority  from  the  owner.  (Z)  So  are  boatmen  on  our  rivers,  (m) 
Ferrymen  are  not  common  carriers  of  goods  necessarily ;  but 
generally  become  so  by  usage,  (n)  And  this,  although  it  be  a 
private  ferry,  not  established  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  (o) 
And  if  Jt  be  a  public  ferry,  and  the  tolls  are  regulated  by  law, 
and  the  ferryman  is  appointed  by  the  State  executive,  and  gives 
bonds  with  sureties,  this  does  not  prevent  the  liabilities  of  a 
common  carrier  from  attaching  to  him.  (p) 

Steamboats  are  the  most  common  kind  of  inland  carriers  by 
water  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  common 

[g]  Peixotti  v.  McLaughlin,  1    Strob.  835;  McArthor  r.  Sean,  21  id.  190,oyer- 

L.  468.     See   also,  Cohen  v.  Frost,  2  ruling  Aymar  v.  Astor,  6  Cowen,  266. 

Dner,  835.  (Arf  Harrington  v.  Lyles,  2  Nott  &  McC. 

(A)  Rich  V.  Eneeland,  Cro.  J.  (11  Jac.  88 ;  De  Mott  v.  Laniwaj,  14  Wend.  225 ; 

1),  380,  8.  c.  Hob.  17.  Parsons  v.  Hardy,  id.  215;  Spencer  v 

(i)   Per  BuUer,  J.,  in  Proprietors  of  Daggett,  2  Vt.  92. 

Trent  Navigation  Co.  v.  Wood,  3  Esp.  U)  Arnold  v.  Halenbake,  5  Wend.  33. 

127,  8.  c.  4  Dongl.  287 ;  and  per  Story,  J.,  (m)  Grordon  t;.  Buchanan,  5  Yerg.  71  ; 

in  King  v.  Shepherd,  8  Story,  860.  Tumey  v.  Wilson,  7  id.' 341. 

"     Thus,   in    Elliott  v.  Rossell,  10  (n)  Smith  v.  Seward,  3  Penn.  St.  342  ; 


Johns. 


_  hns.  1,  it  was  held,  that  masters  and  Pomeroy  t;.  Donaldson,  5  Mo.  36;  Cohen 

owners  of  vessels,  who  undertake  to  carry  v,  Hume,  1,  McCord,  439 ;  Fisher  v.  Clis- 

goods  for  hire,  are  liable  as  common  car-  bee,  12  III.  844.    See,  as  to  the  duties  of 

riers,  whether  the  transportation  be  from  fenymen  in  the  preparation  and  manage* 

port  to  port  within  the  State,  or  beyond  ment  of  their  boats,  Willoughby  v.  Hor- 

sea,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  except  so  far  as  ridge,  16  E.  L.  &  E.  437, 8.  c.  12  C.  B. 

they  are  exempted  by  the  exceptions  in  742 ;  White  v.  Wionisimmet  Ca  7  Cnsh. 

the  contract  of  charter-partr,  or  biU  of  156.    See   also,  "Wilson  v.  Hamilton,  4 

ladiog,  or  by  statute.    See  also,  Kemp  v.  Ohio  St.  722. 

Coi]dtry,llJohns.  107;  Crosby  V.  Fitch,  (o)  Littlejohn  v.  Jones,  S  McMnllan, 

12  Conn.  410;  Parker  v.  Flagg,  26  Me.  365. 

181;  Hastings  r.  Pepper,  11  Pick.  41;  (p)  This  was  so  decided  in  the  "tm  of 

AUen  17.  S)wall,  2  Wend.  327.  a  c.  6  id.  Babcock  v,  Heirmt,  3  Ala.  392. 
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camerj  of  goods,  if  they  fall  within  the  general  definition.  Bat 
they  may  be  carriers  of  passengers  only.  And  they  may  be 
carriers  of  only  one  particular  kind  of  goods  and  merchandise. 
And  where  a  limitation  of  their  business  of  this  kind  is  declared 
by  them,  and  made  known  to  a  party  dealing  with  them,  their 
liability  is  limited  accordingly,  (q)  And  a  steamboat  which  is 
usually  a  common  carrier,  and  is  employed  in  towing  a  vessel, 
is  not,  as  to  this,  a  common  carrier ;  but  is  bound  only  to  ordi- 
nary care  and  sMlL  (r)     So,  where  such  a  steamboat  was  hired 


(7)  Citizens  Bank  v.  Nantackot  Steam- 
boat Co.  2  Story,  16. 

(r)  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  declared 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  in  the  case  of  Caton  v.  Rum- 
nej,  IS  Wend.  387.  The  same  question 
arose  again  in  the  same  court,  in  the  case 
of  Alexanders.  Greene,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.), 
9,  and  was  decided  the  same  way. 
And  Bronsarif  J.,  thus  stated  the  erounds 
of  the  decision.  "  I  tliink  the  defendants 
are  not  common-carriers.  They  do  not 
receive  the  property  into  then:  custody, 
nor  do  they  exercise  any  control  over  it, 
other  than  such  as  results  from  the  towinp; 
of  the  boats  in  which  it  is  laden.  They  nei- 
ther employ  the  master  and  hands  of  the 
boats  towed,  nor  do  they  exercise  any  au- 
thority oyer  them  beyond  that  of  occa- 
sionally requiring  their  aid  in  governing 
the  flotilla.  The  goods  or  other  property 
remain  in  the  care  and  charge  of. the  mas- 
ter and  hands  of  the  boat  towed.  In  case 
of  loss  by  fire  or  robbery,  without  any  ac- 
tual default  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
it  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  they 
would  be  answerable,  and  yet  carriers  must 
answer  for  such  a  loss."  This  case  after- 
wards, however,  came  before  the  Court  of 
Errors,  and  was  overruled.  7  Hill  (N.  Y. ), 
533.  But  upon  what  principle  of  law 
cannot  be  learned  from  the  opinions  de- 
livered. And  in  the  more  recent  cases  of 
Wells  V.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  2  Comst 
207,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same 
State,  this  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
is  declared  to  be  of  no  authority,  and  the 
former  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  reestablished.  The  same  rule  is  de- 
clared in  the  case  of  Leonard  t7.  Hendrick- 
son,  18  Penn.  St.  40.  And  Chambers,  J., 
says  :  "The  law  of  liability  of  common 
carriers  is  one  of  public  policy,  and  is  to 
be  maintained.  Does  this  policy  extend 
to  the  towing  of  boats  and  rafts  on  navi- 
gable n  other  waters  ?  This  exercise  of 


power  is  peculiar  and  limited.  It  is  gen- 
erally for  short  distances,  under  the  eye 
and  obsen'atiou  of  the  owner,  who  may, 
and  often  does  accompany,  by  himself  or 
his  agents,  the  property  that  is  towed  for 
him.  If  there  is  peril  from  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  water,  or  other  unforeseen  dan- 
ger, he  may  terminate  the  conveyance  at 
any  point  of  safety  in  his  opinion.  The 
cargo  on  a  canal  boat  towed  is  property  in 
the  care  of  the  conductors  of  such  boat  as 
common  carriers,  of  which  they  have  the 
exclusive  possession,  and  for  which  they 
axe  responsible,  knowing  its  value  and 
quality.  The  captain  or  owner  of  a  boat 
undertaking  to  tow  a  loaded  canal  boat, 
we  presume,  neither  inspects  the  cajgo, 
nor  overhauls  it.  His  contract  has  refer- 
once  to  size,  tonnage,  and  obstruction,  to 
which  the  power  of  his  boat  is  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  connection  of  his  boat  by 
the  chain  or  rope  with  the  vessel  and  rafts 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  fixed  point,  is  the 
limited  control  he  has  over  the  property 
thus  transported.  It  was  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  learned  judge  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  below,  in  saying 
'  Wherein  does  this  case  differ  in  principle 
from  tliat  of  a  railroad  company,  or  the 
State  furnishing  locomotive  engines  for 
drawing  the  cars  of  individuals  over  the 
road  1  The  application  of  steam  power  to 
towing  boats,  &c.,  is  only  distinguishable 
from  horse  power  where  it  can  be  used  in 
the  extent  of  the  power.  Would  it  be 
pretended  that  a  man  who  furnished  horses 
and  a  driver,  to  tow  a  boat  or  raft,  was  an 
insurer  or  a  common  carrier  for  the  boat 
to  be  towed  and  its  contents  ?  ' "  It  has 
been  ?ietd,  however,  in  Louisiana,  that  the 
owners  of  steam  tow-boats  are  liable  as 
common  carriers.  See  Smith  v.  Pierce, 
1  La.  349 ;  Adam's  v.  New  Orleans  Steam 
Tow-Boat  Co.  U  La.  46.  And  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Kane,  of  die  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
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to  take  a  yeflsel  through  the  ice,  it  was,  in  this  employment,  no 
common  earner.  {$) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  it  was  decided  that  a  ship  sailing 
on  the  ocean  may  be  a  common  carrier ;  (t)  and  .this  decision 
has  since  been  repeatedly  confirmed ;  (u)  and  it  was  also  held 
that  an  action  lay  eqnaUy  against  the  master  and  owners  of  the 
vesseL  (v)  But  it  is  not  every  ship  that  carries  goods  for  an- 
other than  her  owner  that  becomes  a  common  carrier.  If  the 
owner,  or  hirer,  loads  her  with  his  own  cargo,  and  finding  some 
room  to  spare,  receives  the  goods  of  another  person  to  fill  this 
room,  the  ship  is  no  common  carrier ;  nor  is  she,  in  our  judg- 
ment, unless  she  is  what  is  sometimes  called  a  general  ship ; 
that  is,  ofiered  to  the  public,  as  ready  to  take  any  goods  of  any 
owner  to  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound*  Conmion  carriers  by 
land  have  usually,  if  not  always,  a  certain  distinct  route,  not 
for  each  particular  journey  merely,  but  for  all  their  journeys. 
That  is,  they  are  established  and  known  to  the  public  as  carry- 
ing upon  such  a  line  of  transit,  and  upon  no  other.  This  is 
true  also  of  ships  belonging  to  an  established  packet  line.  Such 
ships  would  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  carriers  by 
land,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  rules  of 
law  should  not  apply  to  them.  But  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference between  such  a  ship  and  a  general  ship  which  is  put  up 
for  a  voyage  which  she  never  went  before,  and  is  never  to  go 
again.  If  the  question  were  wholly  unsettled,  it  might  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  vessel  becomes  a  common  carrier ;  for 
if  she  does,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  she  is  bound  to  take  the 
goods  of  any  one  who  offers  them.  But  the  distinction  between 
a  regular  packet  ship  and  a  general  fireighting  ship  for  a  partic- 
ular voyage,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  courts. 
Still,  it  is  usual  in  all  ships  for  the  master  to  give  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing for  goods  received,  by  which  he  engages  to  deliver  them  to 

rania,  in  the  case  of  Vanderslice  v.  Steam  (0  Morse  ».  Slue,  1  Vent.  190,  238. 

Tow-Boat  Superior,  13  Law  Rep.  399,  (u)  Boucher  v.  Lawson,  Cas.   Temp, 

urged  very  stxxingly  the  reasons  for  hold-  Hardw.  84,  194 ;  Boson  v.  Sandford,   1 

iug  them  so  liable,  but  he  did  not  decide  Show.  29,  101  ;  Goff  v.  Ciinkard,  cited  in 

the  point.    See  The  Drocdcr  Trow,  20  Dale  v.  Hall,  1  Wils.  282.    See  also  the 

E.  L.  &.  E.  634.  cases  cited  ante,  p.  169,  note  {J). 

(«)  Steam    Na^-i^tion    Co.    v.    Dan-  {v)  See  also,  to  this  point.  Boson  » 

dridge,  8  Gill  &  J.  248.  320  Sandford.  1  Show.  29,  101. 
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the  order  of  the  party  from  whom  he  receives  them,  certain  risks 
excepted.  This  ancient  document,  in  aknost  miiversal  use 
among  mercantile  nations,  undoubtedly  determines  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  it  affects  them.  Thus  it 
usually  excepts  "  the  perils  of  the  seas ;  '*  and  then  the  ship  is 
not  responsible  for  a  loss  by  one  of  these  perils,  although  it 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  "  act  of  God."  (w)  And  if  other  ex- 
ceptions were  introduced,  they  would  limit  the  liability  accord- 
ingly. So  also  if  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charter-party,  to  carry 
goods  for  the  hirers  on  a  certain  voyage,  or  a  certain  time,  and 
upon  certain  terms,  this  charter  determines  the  relation  of  tiie 
parties,  and  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  not  the  law  of 
common  carriers. 

Railroad  companies  have  carried  goods  but  for  a  short 
period ;  but  wherever  they  are  established  they  supersede  almost 
all  other  modes  of  conveyance ;  they  exist  expressly  to  carry 
goods  and  passengers;  their  termini  and  routes  are  definitely 
fixed  ;  they  advertise  for  freight,  offering  to  the  pubUc  the  terms 
on  which  they  will  receive  it.  It  seems  stmnge  that  a  doubt 
whether  they  were  common  carriers  could  ever  have  existed 
that  they  are,  is,  however,  abundantly  settled  by  authority,  (x) 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  difference  between  railroads 
and  common  highways,  as  to  the  care  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  vehicles  used  upon  them,  (y)     Own- 


(w)  As  to  what  losses  come  within  the 
exception  of  "  perils  of  the  sea,"  see  the 
foUowing:  cafics.  Williams  v.  Grant,  1 
Conn.  487  ;  McArthur  v.  Sears,  21  Wend. 
190 ;  Plaisted  v,  B.  &  K.  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  27  Me.  132;  The  Brig  Casco, 
Duvies,  184;  Gordon  v.  Buchanan,  5 
Yoi-g.  71 ;  Tumey  v,  Wilson,  7  Yerg.  340 ; 
15allerv.  Fisher,  3  Esp.  67 ;  The  Schooner 
Ueedside,  2  Sumner,  567 ;  King  v.  Shep- 
herd, 3  Story,  349  ;  Whitesides  v.  Thurl- 
kill.  12  Sm.  &  M.  599 ;  The  Rebecca, 
Ware,  188,  210;  Van  Syckel  r.  The  Ew- 
iug,  Crabbe,  405;  The  Newark,  1  Blatch. 
C.  C.  203;  Clark  w.  Barnwell,  12  How. 
272 ;  Rich  v.  Lambert,  12  How.  347.  As 
to  rats,  Laveroni  r.  Drury,  1 6  E.  L.  &  E. 
510,  8.  c.  8  Exch.  166.  As  to  the  excep- 
tiou  of  loss  by  "  robbers."  or  "  dangers  of 


the  roads,"  see  De  Rothschild  v.  R.  M. 
Steam  Packet  Co.  14  E.  L.  &  E.  327, 8.  c. 
7  Exch.  734. 

(x)  Thomas  v.  Boston  &  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
10  Met  472 ;  Pickford  v.  Grand  Junction 
R.  R.  Co.  8  M.  &  W.  372  ;  Norway  Plains 
Co.  V.  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.  1  Gray,  263.  They 
are  not  common  ctirriers  of  goods  by  theur 
passenger  trains,  and  evidence  of  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  they  have  so  carried  will 
not  prove  that  they  intended  to  hold  them- 
selves out  as  such  carriers,  but  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  the  goods  were  car 
ried  in  this  manner  for  temporary  conven- 
ience only.  Elkins  v,  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Co.  2  Foster  (N.  H.),  275. 

{if)  Beers  v.  Housatonlc  R.  R.  Co.  19 
Conn.  566. 
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era  of  cars  are  liable  as  common  carriers,  although  the  State 
owns  and  manages  the  railroad.  {2) 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  law  which  regulates  the 
liabilities  of  raihroad  companies,  which  we  shall  speak  of  here- 
after. 

Still  more  recently  telegraph  companies  have  been  established, 
and  are  now  very  largely  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  mes- 
sages. Communication  by  telegraph  is  so  peculiar  in  its  na» 
ture,  that  it  must  be  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  nor  can  they  ex 
ist  as  a  system  until  tiiat  be  created  by  statutory  provisions,  or  by 
adjudication.  We  give  the  cases  which  relate  to  this  subject 
in  a  later  section,  (a) 


SECTION  VII. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  A  COMMON  OABBUIIL 

A  private  carrier  may  or  may  not  carry  for  another,  as  he 
prefers.  But  a  common  carrier  is  bound  to  receive  and  carry 
all  the  goods  offered  for  transportation,  subject  to  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  his  employment ;  and  is  liable  to  an 
action  in  case  of  refusal  (b)  But  he  is  entitled  to  his  pay ;  he 
may  demand  it,  and  if  it  be  refused,  he  may  refuse  to  carry  the 
goods.  The  owner  of  the  goods  may  tender  him  the  freight- 
money  ;  or,  if  the  money  is  not  demanded  by  the  carrier,  he 
may  aver  and  prove  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
fireight-money,  and  this   will   be    equivalent   to   a  tender,  {c) 


(z)  Peten  v.  Rjlands,  20  Peim.  St.*  before  he  receires  the  goods,  and  demands 

497.    See  also,  Schopman  v,  B.  &  W.  R.  a  larger  sum  than  he  is  entitled  to  reoeire, 

B.  Co.  9  Cosh.  24.    See  post,  p.  250.  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  pay  him  sach 

(a)  McAndrew  v.  Electric  Tel.  Co.  S3  sum  as  he  demands,  under  protest,  and  re- 

£.  L.  &  E.  180,  B.  o.  17  C.  B.  3.  coyer  back  the  excess  in  an  action  for 

(6)  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  472,  484;  money  had  and  received.    And  to  entitle 

Jackson  v,  Rogers,  2  Show.  327 ;  Johnson  him  to  recover  in  this  action,  it  is  not  neo- 

V,  Midland  FUdlway  Co.  4  Exch.  367;  essary  that  he  should  make  a  tender  to 

Pickford  r.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  the  carrier  of  sach  sum  as  he  is  entitled 

Co.  8  M.  &  W.  372.  to  receive.    Parker  v.  The  Great  Western 

(c)  Pickford  1;.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  7  Man.  &  G.  253,  8£.  L.  & 

BaUwiiv  Co.  8  M.  &  W.  372,  8.  c.  12  id.  E.  426,  U  C.  B.  545;  Edwards  v.  The 

766.    bo  if  the  cairier  demands  payment  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  8  E.  L  &  B. 
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Payment  of  the  fare  has  been  infenred  without  proof,  from  Hie 
mere  usage  to  pay ;  (d)  but  we  doubt  whether  this  could  safely 
be  adopted  as  a  general  rule. 

It  is  a  good  excuse  for  the  carrier's  refusal  that  his  carriage 
was  full,  (e)  or  that  ^the  goods  would  endanger  him,  or  incur 
themselves  extraordinary  danger,  (/)  or  are  not  such  as  he  carries 
in  the  known  and  usual  course  of  his  business ;  (g*)  or  that  he 
cannot,  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  proposed,  receive  them  with- 
out unreasonable    loss  and   inconvenience.      And  he    is    not 


44V,  8.  0.  II  C.  B.  688;  Crouch  v.  The 
London  Railway  Co.  2  Car.  &  K.  789; 

V.  Pigott,  cited  in   Camvright  v. 

Rowley,  2  Esp.  723 ;  Parker  v.  The  Bris- 
tol &  E.  Railway  Co.  7  E.  L.  &  E.  528, 
B.  c.  6  Exch.  184,  702.  The  same  rule 
holds  where  the  earner,  not  having  receiv- 
ed his  pay  in  advance,  nor  made  any 
special  agreement,  refuses  to  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  end  of  his  transit  until  he  is 
paid  a  lai-gor  sum  for  the  carriage  than  he 
18  entitled  to  receive.  Thus  in  Ashmole 
V.  Wainwright,  2  Q.  B.  837,  the  defend- 
ants, common  carriers,  refused  to  deliver 
the  plaintiff's  goods,  which  they  had  car- 
ried for  him,  except  on  payment  of  £5  5«. 
charges.  lie  inf^istcd  that  ho  was  not  lia- 
ble to  pay  any  thing ;  but  ultimately,  the 
defendants  having  said  that  they  would 
take  nothing  less  than  the  whole  sum,  he 
paid  the  whole  to  rcg^n  his  goods,  pro- 
testing that  he  was  not  liable  to  pay  any 
tiling,  and  that  if  he  was  liable,  the  cnai^ 
was  exorbitant.  He  had  not  tendered  or 
named  any  smaller  sum.  Afterwards, 
without  having  demanded  the  return  of 
any  surplus,  he  brought  assumpsit  for 
money  had  and  received,  claiming  by  his 
particular  the  whole  sum,  as  having  been 
paid  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
goods,  under  protest  tliat  he  was  pot  liable 
to  pay  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or, 
if  ho  was  liable  to  pay  some  part,  that  the 
sum  was  exorbitant.  The  jury  having 
found  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
chai-ge  £1  lOs.  6</.,  the  court  held,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  differ- 
ence in  this  form  of  action ;  and  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  his  right  of  recovery 
that  he  should  have  tendered  any  specific 
sum.  But,  aemble,  per  Patteson,  J.,  that 
if  a  party,  simply  denying  that  any  thing 
is  due,  tenders  a  sum'  which  is  accepted, 
but  which  exceeds  the  sum  legally  de- 
mondablo,  he  cannot  recover  back   the 


excess.  This  case  was  doubted  by  Pol^ 
lock.  C.  B.,  in  the  case  of  Parker  i.  The 
Bristol  &  E.  Railway  Co.  7  £.  L.  &  E. 
528,  8.  c.  6  Exch.  184,  7U2,  on  the  ground 
that  the  action  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived, must  bo  brought  for  a  definite, 
clear,  and  certain  sum,  and  not  for  some 
unknown  sum,  which  is  to  depend  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  who  are  to  decide 
whether  the  defendant  has  received  the 
money  or  not  He  stated,  however,  that 
the  doubt  belonged  exclusively  to  his  own 
mind,  and  not  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
court,  who  were  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
and  altogether  agreed  with  it,  not  merely 
as  a  binding  authority,  but  as  agreeable  to 
their  own  opinion  and  jud^nncnt. 

{d)  McGill  V.  Rowand,  3  Penn.  St.  451. 

(e)  Lovett  v.  Hobbs,  2  Show.  127.  But 
not,  it  seems,  if  he  has  issued  a  ticket  for 
the  journey,  and  has  put  no  condition  to 
his  liability.  Hawcroft  v.  Great  Nortliem 
Railwav  Co.  8  E.  L.  &  E.  362. 

if)  fedwanls  v.  Sherrat,  1  East,  604, 
Pate  V.  Henry,  5  Stew.  &  P.  101.  But 
where  to  an  action  against  the  defendants 
as  common  carriers  for  refusing  to  carry  a 
package  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants 
pleaded  that  when  the  package  was  ten- 
dered they  requested  the  plaintiff' to  inform 
them  of  its  contents,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
refused  to  do  so,  wherefore  and  Wause 
the  defendants  did  not  know  what  the 
package  contained,  they  refused  to  receive 
and  carry  it;  the  plea  was  held  bad,  for 
that  a  carrier  has  no  general  right  in  any 
case  and  under  all  circumstances  to  rc\|uire 
to  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  pack- 
ages tendered  to  them  to  be  carried. 

{g)  Sewall  y.  Allen,  6  Wend.  335;  Tun- 
neli  V,  Pettijohn,  2  Harring.  (Del.),  48; 
Citizens  Bank  v.  >Jantucket  Steamboat 
Co.  2  Story,  16;  Johnson  v.  The  Mid 
land  Railway  Co  4  Exch.  367. 
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obliged  to  receive  them  until  he  is  ready  to  set  forth  on  his 
route.  (A) 

A  common  carrier  may  make  what  contract  he  will  as  to  his 
compensation ;  but  a  tender  of  his  ustuil,  or  of  a  reasonable 
compensation,  obliges  him  to  carry ;  {%)  and  when  he  carries 
without  special  agreement,  this  is  all  the  compensation  he  can  re- 
cover. In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  he  must  treat  all  per- 
sons alike ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  under  no  obligations  at  com- 
mon law  to  charge  equal  rates  of  carriage  to  all  his  customers,  (j) 
Where  required  by  statute  to  make  reasonable  and  equal  charges 
against  all,  he  cannot,  by  by-laws  or  rules,  discriminate  as  to 
amounts  or  modes  of  computation  between  persons  according 
to  their  occupations,  but  must  carry  the  same  amount,  the  same 
distance,  for  the  same  price,  for  all  persons.  (A:) 

All  carriers  are  held  to  act  by  their  agents,  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  their  servants  and  agents,  under  the  com- 
mon rules  of  agency.  {1} 

K  the  character  of  the  goods  ccuried  is  substantially  changed 
by  a  cause  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible,  the  owner  need 
not  receive  them,  and  the  carrier  is  responsible  for  their  .whole 
value,  and  a  recovery  thereof  from  him  vests  the  property 
herein  in  him ;  but  if  only  partially  injured,  the  carrier  is  liable 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  property  in  the  goods 
remains  in  the  owner,  (m) 


SECTION    VIII. 

WHEN  THE  BESPONSIBILITY  BEGINS. 

As  soon  as  the  goods  are  delivered  and  received,  they  are  at 
the  risk  of  the  carrier.     This  reception  of  them  may  be  specific 

j                          (A)  Lane  v.  Cotton,  1  Ld.  Ravra.  646,  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  8  E.  L.  & 

I                      652,  8.  c.  1  Comvns,  100,  105.     '  E.  447,  8.  c  U   C.  B.  588;  Crouch  ». 

(/)  Harris  v.  I'ackwood,  3  Taunt.  264.  The  London  Railway  Co.  2   Car.  &  K 

( ;)   Baxendnic    v.    Eastern    Counties  789. 

Railway  Co.  93  Eng.  C.  L.  63.  (/)  See  Machu  u.  Railway  Co.  4  Exch. 

(it)  Fickfordr.  Grand  Junction  Railway  415,  and  Butcher  v.  L.  &.  S.  W.  R.  Co. 

Co.  10  M.  &  W.  399;  Parker  v.   Groat  16  C.  R.  13. 

Wefltcm  Itailway  Co.  7  Man.  &  G.  2.53,  (m)  Ilackett  t;.  B.  C.  &  M.  R.  B.  Co 

SE.L.  ft  B.426. 11  C.  B,  545;  Edwards  35  N  U.  390. 
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or  general,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  his  business ;  and  it 
may  be  actual  or  constructive,  (n)  But  the  delivery  to  the  car- 
rier is  not  complete  if  the  goods  are  still  in  charge  of  the  owner 
or  his  representative ;  the  delivery  must  place  the  goods  in  the 
custody  of  the  carrier,  (o)     The  delivery  to  a  ship  is  complete 


(n)  Merriam  9.  The  Hartford  Railroad 
Co  20  Conn.  354. 

(o)  Brind  V.  Dale,  8  C.  &  P.  207.  It 
frequently  becomes  a  dif&calt  question  of 
fact,  whether  goods  have  been  so  delivered 
to  a  carrier  as  to  be  in  bis  custody  and 
under  his  control,  or  whether  they  still  con- 
tinue under  the  control  of  the  owner  or  his 
Bcn'ant.  There  are  Beveral  cases  in  the 
books  which  have  turned  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  East  India 
Co.  V.  Pullen,  2  Stra.  690,  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  defendant  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  on  an  undertaking  to  carry 
for  hire  on  the  River  Thames,  from  the 
ship  to  the  company's  warehouses.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  the  defendant 
was  a  common  lighterman,  and  that  it 
was  the  usage  of  the  company,  on  the  un- 
shipping of  their  goods,  to  put  an  officer, 
who  was  called  a  guardian,  into  the 
lighter,  who,  as  soon  as  the  lading  was 
taken  in,  put  the  company's  locks  on  the 
hatches,  and  went  with  the  goods  to  see 
them  safely  delivered  at  the  warehouse. 
It  appeared  that  such  was  the  course  in 
this  case,  and  part  of  the  goods  were  lost. 
Upon  this  evidence,  Raymond,  C.  J.,  was 
of  the  opinion  tliat "  this  differed  from  the 
common  case,  this  not  being  any  trust  in 
the  defendant,  and  the  goods  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  ever  having  been  in  his 
possession,  but  in  tlie  possession  of  the  com- 
pany's servant,  who  had  hired  the  lighter 
to  use  himself."  The  plaintiff  was  accord- 
ingly nonsuited.  So  in  the  case  of  Tow- 
er i;.  The  Utica  &  S.  Railroad  Co.  7  Hill 
(N.  Y.),  47,  where  an  action  was  brought 
to  chai^  a  railroad  company  as  common 
•janriers,  for  the  loss  of  an  overcoat  belong- 
ing to  a  passenger,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  coat  was  not  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ants, but  that  the  passenger,  having  placed 
it  on  the  seat  of  the  car  in  which  be  sat, 
forgot  to  take  it  witli  him  when  he  loft, 
and  it  was  afterwards  stolen ;  it  was  held 
that  the  defendants  were  not  liable.  And 
Nelson,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  overcoat  was 
not  delivered  into  the  possession  or  custody 
of  the  defendants,  which  is  essential  to 
their  liability  as  can-icrs.  Being  an  ar- 
ticle of  wearing  apparel  of  present  use,  and 


in  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  traveller 
himself  for  that  purpose,  the  defendants 
have  a  right  to  say  that  it  shall  be  regard- 
ed in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  upon 
his  person.  No  carrier,  however  discreet 
and  vigilant,  would  think  of  turning  his 
attention  to  property  of  the  passenger  in 
the  situation  of  the  article  in  question,  or 
imagine  that  any  responsibility  attadied 
to  him  in  respect  to  it."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Robinson  u.  Dunmore,  2  B.  &  P. 
416,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  an  upholsterer,  having  oc- 
casion to  send  some  furniture  into  the 
country,  agreed  with  the  defendant  to  take 
the  same ;  that  the  defendant  brought  his 
cart  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  where  the 
goods  were  loaded  in  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiff  himself,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  two  of  the  plaintiff 's  servants ;  that  the 

{>laintiff  having  observed  tliat  the  tarpau- 
in  which  the  defendant  had  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  cart  was  too 
small,  the  defendant  said,  "  I  have  plenty 
of  sacks,  and  I  will  warrant  the  goodiB 
shall  go  safe  ;"  that,  on  account  of  the  de- 
fendant's being  a  stranger  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  latter  sent  one  of  his  own  porters  with 
the  cart,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
by  the  stage ;  that  this  porter,  in  the  course 
of  the  journey,  paid  a  person  for  watching 
the  goods  one  night ;  and  that  the  goods 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  were  damaged 
by  rain.  Upon  these  facts,  the  jurv,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lord  Eldon,  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried,  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  And  a  rule  nisi  having 
been  obtained  for  setting  this  verdict  asic 
and  entering  a  nonsuit,  Chambre,  J.,  said  : 
"  This  is  a  very  clear  case.  The  defend- 
ant is  not  a  common  carrier  by  trade,  but 
has  put  himself  into  the  situation  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  his  particular  warranty. 
As  to  possession,  that  seems  clearly  proved 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  de- 
fendant attends  with  his  horse  and  cart  at 
the  plaintiff's  house,  where  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  him  and  put  into  tlie  cart  by 
tlie  plaintiff's  sen'ants.  This  is  a  com- 
plete possession.  How  is  this  affected  by 
the  presence  of  the  plaintiff's  servant?  It 
has  been  detcrminea,  that  if  a  man  tntvel 
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when  the  master,  or  mate,  or  other  agent  of  the  owner,  receives 
them,  either  at  the  ship,  or  on  the  wharf,*or  in  a  warehouse,  i£ 
snch  delivery  and  receipt  be  according  to  the  usage.  And  the 
owners  of  the  ship  forthwith  become  insurers  as  to  all  but  the 
cases  excepted  by  law,  or  by  the  bill  of  lading,  (p)  Delivery 
may  be  made  in  a  different  way,  or  at  a  different  time  or  place, 
from  that  which  is  usual,  or  notified  to  the  public ;  such  differ- 
ence being  requested,  or  suggested  by  the  cs^er,  or  his  agent, 
or  sactioned  by  him  by  receiving  the  goods  without  objection, 
and  entering  them  on  the  way-bill,  (q)  The  reponsibility  of 
the  carrier  is  fixed  by  his  acceptance  of  the  goods  without 
objection,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  the  delivery.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  complete  the  delivery  that  the  goods  should  be- 


in  a  stage-coach,  and  take  his  portmanteau 
with  him,  though  he  has  his  eye  npon  the 
portmantean,  yet  the  carrier  is  not  ab- 
solved from  his  responsibility,  but  will  be 
liable  if  the  portmanteau  be  lost  In  this 
case  the  plaintiff,  for  greater  caution,  sends 
his  servant  with  the  goods,  who  pays  for 
watching  them,  because  he  apprehends 
danger  of  their  being  stolen.  So  the  man 
who  travels  in  a  stage  has  some  care  of 
his  own  property,  since  it  is  more  for  his 
interest  that  the  property  should  not  be 
lost  than  that  he  should  have  an  action 
against  the  carrier.  This  case  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  dted  from  Strange, 
for  there  the  decision  proceeded  on  the 
usage  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
never  intrust  the  lighterman  with  their 
goods,  but  give  the  whole  charge  of  the 
property  to  one  of  their  own  officers,  who 
is  called  a  guardian."  The  rule  was  ac- 
cordingly discharged.  See  also,  Richards 
9.  The  London  Railway  Co.  7  C.  B.  839 ; 
White  V,  Winnisimmet  Co.  7  Cush.  155; 
Maybin  v.  Raiboad  Co.  8  Rich.  L.  241  ; 
Midland  Railroad  Co.  v.  Bromley,  17  C. 
B.  372. 

(p)  Cobban  v.  Downe,  5  Es^.  41.  But 
a  delivery  to  any  of  the  crew  is  not  suffi- 
cient, they  not  being  authorized  agents  for 
that  purpose.  Leigh  t;.  Smith,  I  C.  &  P. 
638.  And,  generally,  a  delivery  to  a  ser- 
vant of  the  carrier  must  be  to  one  author- 
ized to  receive  the  ^ods.  Therefore, 
where  the  plaintiff  delivered  a  package  to 
the  driver  of  a  coach,  who  had  no  authori- 
ty to  receive  and  enter  it  on  the  way-bill, 

VOL.  n.  12 


but  consented  to  carry  it  on  to  the  next 
agent  and  have  it  entered ;  it  was  hdd  to- 
be  no  delivery  to  the  carrier.  Blanchard 
V,  Isaacs,  3  Barb.  388.  The  master  of  a 
vessel  cannot  bind  the  owner  by  a  bill  of 
lading  for  goods  not  actually  put  on  board. 
Grant  v.  Norway,  2  E.  L.  &  £.  337,  8.  c. 
10  C.  B.  665 ;  Hubbersty  v.  Ward,  18  B. 
L.  &  E.  551,  s.  c.  8  Exch.  330;  Coleman 
V  Riches,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  323,  8.  0.  16  C. 
B.  104. 

{q)  Therefore,  where  a. package  was  de- 
livered to  the  agent  of  a  stage-coach  com- 
pany, nt  the  post-office,  where  the  stage 
was  standing,  and  not  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  to  be  carried  from  Boston  to 
Hartford,  and  was  entered  on  the  way-bill 
by  the  agent  when  he  received  it,  he  hav- 
ing previously  directed  the  person  who 
had  the  care  of  the  package  to  bring  it  to 
the  postoffice ;  and  the  package  was  lost 
before  leaving  Hartford ;  it  was  heldy  that 
the  owners  of  the  coach  were  liable  to  the 
owner  of  tlie  package  for  its  value,  the 
delivery  at  the  post-office  being  with  the 
assent  of  their  agent.  Phillips  v.  Earle, 
8  Pick.  182.  See  also,  Pickford  v.  The- 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Co.  12  M.  &  W. 
766,  8.  c.  8  id.  372.  So  in  Powhatan 
Steamboat  Co.  v.  Appomattox  R.  R.  Co., 
24  How.  247,  it  was  decided,  that  after  a 
railroad  company  had  received  goods  into 
their  depot  on  Sunday,  their  dnty  of  safe 
keeping  was  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Virginia  Sunday  law,  and  if  the  goodi» 
are  burned  the  company  is  responsiUe  for 
the  loss. 
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entered  on  the  way-bill  or  fireight-list,  or  any  written  memoran- 
dum made,  (r) 

The  same  person  may  be  a  common  carrier  and  also  a  ware- 
house-man,  or  an  innkeeper,  or  a  wharfinger,  or  a  forwarding- 
merchant.  And  goods  may  be  delivered  to  him  and  lost  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  him  liable  if  he  received 
them  as  a  carrier j  but  not  if  he  received  them  in  another  capac- 
ityi  the  loss  not  having  occurred  through  his  negligence.  And 
it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  determine  in  what  capacity  the 
goods  were  received,  (s) 


(r)  Citizens  Bank  v.  Nantucket  Steam- 
boat Co.  2  Story,  16,  35. 

(«)  See  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Turner, 
12  Johns.  232,  cited  and  stated  fuUj  ante, 
p.  139,  note  {k).  The  point  considered  in 
that  case  came  under  discussion  again  in 
the  case  of  Teal  v.  Sears,  9  Barb.  317. 
It  was  an  action  on  the  case  against  the 
defendants  as  common  carriers,  to  recover 
for  the  loss  of  a  case  of  goods.  The  facts 
were  as  follows :  On  the  6th  of  October, 
1846,  the  plaintiflb  shipped,  at  Albany, 
three  cases  of  &;oods  tor  Buffalo,  on  a 
canid  boat.  A  bill  of  lading  was  made 
out  b^  the  plaintiffs,  and  forwarded  by  the 
captain  of  the  canal  boat,  with  directions 
to  deliver  the  goods  in  the  bill  as  ad- 
dressed, and  collect  the  chaiges  for  trans- 
porting on  the  canal.  The  three  cases 
were  marked  on  the  bill,  "A.  B.  Case, 
Chicago,  by  vessel,  care  of  Sears  &  Griffith, 
Buffalo."  'The  cases  were  received  by 
Sears  &  Griffith  (the  defendants),  at  Buf- 
falo, on  the  14th  of  October,  and  they 
paid  the  canal  chaiges,  indorsing  a  receipt 
therefor,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  receipt 
of  the  goods,  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The 
defendants  were  at  the  time  engaged  in 
^e  forwarding  and  commission  business 
at  B.  That  was  their  principal  business, 
but  they  were  interested  to  some  extent  in 
a  transporting  line  on  the  canal,  and  also 
in  at  least  one  vessel  carrying  freight  upon 
the  lakes.  On  the  1 7th  of  October,  the  de- 
fendants shipped  the  goods  on  board  the 
schooner  C,  a  transient  vessel  which  ran 
bet>vecn  BuiSalo  and  Chicago,  in  which 
they  had  no  interest.  They  took  the  cap- 
tain's receipt,  and  made  a  bill  of  lading 
for  the  goods,  agreeing  with  the  captain 
as  to  the  amount  of  freight  he  should  re- 
ceive. The  vessel  was  a  good  one,  and 
her  captain  in  good  credit.  One  of  the 
CMn&i  or  goods  was  lost  before  arriving  at 


Chicago.  Upon  these  facts  the  court  hefd, 
1 .  That  the  legal  import  of  the  memoran- 
dum was  not  that  the  goods  should  be 
stored  at  Buffalo,  and  that  the  defendants 
should  act  as  agents  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
procuring  a  carrier  of  them  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago ;  but  that  they  were  consigned 
to  the  defendants  at  B.,  with  a  request  or 
direction  that  they  should  be  carried,  by 
vessel,  from  B.  to  Chicago.  2.  That  the 
defendants,  receiving  the  goods  with  the 
accompanying  memorandum,  and  trans- 
porting or  causing  the  same  to  be  trans- 
ported by  vessel  to  Chicago,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  impliedly  contracting  to  carry; 
and  upon  such  a  receipt  the  risk  of  a  carrier, 
and  not  that  of  a  utardtouse-man  or  for' 
foarder,  attached.  Roberts  r.  Turner 
having  been  cited  for  the  defendants, 
Wrightt  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  6f 
the  court,  thus  endeavored  to  distingnish 
tlie  two  cases:  "We  are  referred  to 
Roberts  i;.  Turner,  12  Johns.  232,  as  con- 
trolling this  case.  That  case  was  decided 
in  1815.  But  without  referring  to  the  act- 
ual condition  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try sjnce  that  decision,  the  case  is  distin- 
guishable fiom  the  present.  In  that,  the 
whole  facts  showed  that  Turner  acted  but 
as  a  forwarder  of  the  goods.  He  kept  a 
store  at  Utica,  where  produce  was  left  by 
the  public  to  be  forwarded  by  boats  or 
wagons  to  Albany.  He  had  no  interest 
in  the  boats  or  wagons.  The  plaintiff 
knew,  when  his  ashes  were  left  to  be  sent 
to  Albany,  that  Turner's  only  business,  in 
relation  to  the  carriage  of  ^ods,  consisted 
in  forwarding  them.  This  was  also  un- 
derstood by  the  public ;  and  that  without 
any  concern  in  the  vessels  by  which  the 
goods  w^ere  forwarded,  or  any  interest  in 
the  freight,  they  were  stored  with  him 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  by 
others ;   he  taking  upon  himself  the  ex- 
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The  principle  which  governs  these  cases  may  be  stated  thus. 
If  the  transportation  be  the  chief  thing,  *and  the  deposit  of  the 
goods  on  a  wharf  or  in  a  building  be  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
merely  incidental  to  the  transportation,  and  the  owner  of  the 
goods  relinquishes  them  entirely  when  they  are  so  deposited, 
then  they  are  so  delivered  to  the  common  carrier  in  that  capac- 
ity, and  he  is  liable  for  them  accordingly,  {t)  Thus,  most  car- 
riers have  a  receiving-ojfice,  or  depot,  or  station.  However  such 
a  place  be  called,  goods  once  delivered  and  received  there  are 
as  much  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier  as  if  they  were  packed  in  the 
wagon  or  car,  and  in  actual  motion,  (u)  But  if  they  are  de- 
posited even  in  such  receiving-office,  with  orders  not  to  trans- 
port them,  but  to  let  them  lie  until  further  instructions  shall  be 
given  by  the  owner,  the  carrier  has  not  received  them  for  ca/r§ 
riage  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  not  received  them  as  a  carrier, 
but  only  as  a  depositary,  (v)  As  soon  as  final  instructions  to 
transport  the  goods  were  received  by  the  carrier,  perhaps  his  lia- 
bility in  that  character  would  begin.  But  not  if  the  goods  had 
been  previously  deposited  there,  for  a  distinct  time,  and  an 
independent  purpose.     In  such  case  the  order  to  carry  would 

penscs   of  tranportation,   for  which   ho  for  ordinary  neglect.    The  law  distinctly 

received  a  compensation  from  the  owners  defines  the  business  of  each,  and  their 

of  the  goods.    But  this  was  not  the  posi-  liabilities.      Whilst   the    warehouse-man 

tlon  of  the  defendants  in  the  present  suit,  confines  himself  to  the  receipt  and  storage 

They  were  in  a  measure  cn^ged  in  the  of  goods  for  a  compensation,  and  a  for- 

earning  business,  and  were  interested  to  warder  to  the  receipt  of  goods,  and  the 

some  extent  in  vessels  on  the  canal  and  forwarding  of  them  by  a  carrier  other 

lakes.    They  kept  a  public  office  for  the  than  himself,  in  good  credit  and  in  safe 

transaction  of  their  business,  at  a  place  of  vessels,  they  only  assuitie  the  liability  of 

transshipment,  receiving  and  carrying  all  depositaries    for*  hire.      But   if,    calling 

poods  lliat  miglit  be  directed  to  their-  care,  themselves   fonvarders,  they  so  act  and 

m  their  own  vessels  when  convenient,  and  conduct  their  business  ad  to  lead  the  pub- 

in  such  other  vessels  as  they  could  employ  lie  to  regard  them  as  carriers,  and  employ 

on  terms  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  thcmi  as  such,  without  intimation  of  their 

They  received  the  goo'ls  in  question  di-  true  character,  the  liabilities  of  a  carrier 

rected  to  them,  which  were  destined  west  attach  to  them." 

on  the  lakes.    They  employed  a  vessel  to  (<)  Maving  v,  Todd,  I  Stark.  72.    And 

cairy  them  fonvard,  making  out  a  new  see  Clarke  v.  Needles,  25  Penn.  St.  338 ; 

freight-bill,  and  returning  the  old  one,  and  Moses  v.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

for  theinsclvcs  taking  the  captain*))  receipt  Co.  4  Foster  (N.  H.),  71. 

for  the    goods.    Persons   ostensibly   en-  (m)  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Co.  v. 

gaged  as  forwarders  have,  in  this  State,  Belknap,  21  Wend.  354;  Woods  v.  De- 

bccome  numerous,  and  their  business  com-  vin,  13  111.  746  ;  Moses  v.  Boston  &  Maine 

pliaitcd  and  extensive.    The  rigid  rules  Railroad  Co.  4  Foster  fN.  H.),  71. 

of  the   common   law   make   tlie   carrier  (v)  Piatt  v.  Ilibbard,  7    Cowen,  497; 

assume    the   liability  of  an    insurer   of  Moses  r.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co. 

property,  whilst   the  warehouse-man  and  4  Foster  (N.  H.),  71. 
ibrwarder  are  bat  answerable  as  bailees. 
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have  no  further  operation  than  an  order  by  an  owner  to  cairy 
goods  in  the  owner's  possession.  It  attaches  no  liability  until 
the  order  is  executed,  or  begins  to  be.  executed.  So,  if  goods 
are  deposited  with  one  who  is  a  carrier,  but  distinctly  for  the 
purpose  of  warehousing  them,  the  depositary  is  answerable  only 
for  negligence ;  and  if  afterwards  he  is  ordered  to  carry,  and 
undertakes  to  carry  the  same  goods,  his  peculiar  liability  as  car- 
rier does  not  begin  until  he  begins  to  caixy,  or  moves  the  goods, 
or  prepares  them  for  carriage,  taking  them  as  it  were  anew  into 
his  possession  for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  delivery  to  a  carrier  must  be  known  to  the  carrier,  in 
order  to  create  a  responsibility  on  his  part  (w)  U  goods  are 
left  in  his  depot  or  receiving-office,  with  no  notice  to  him,  and 
no  knowledge  by  him,  he  is  not  then,  in  general,  bound  to  any 
care  or  charge  of  them.  But  usage,  or  terms  made  public  by 
advertisement,  might  raise  such  an  obligation,  {x)     As  if  he 


(w)  Selway  v.  fiolloway,  1  Ld.  Baym. 
46;  Backman  v.  Levi,  3  Camp.  414; 
Packard  v.  Getman,  6  Cowen,  757. 

(x)  Mechanics  &  Traders  Bank  v.  Gor- 
don, 5  La.  An.  604.  The  case  of  Mer- 
riam  v.  The  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  20 
Conn.  354,  is  very  strong  to  this  point. 
In  that  case,  certain  goods,  designed  to 
be  transported  by  the  defendants,  as  com- 
mon carriers,  from  New  York  to  Meri- 
den,  in  Connecticut,  were  delivered  in 
New  York,  in  the  usual  manner,  on  the 
defendants'  private  dock,  which  was  in 
their  exclusive  use  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving property  to  be  transported  by  them. 
It  was  add,  that  such  delivery  was  a  sood 
delivery  to  the  defendants  to  render  mem 
liable  for  the  loss  of  the  goods,  although 
neither  they  nor  their  agent  were  other- 
wise notified  of  such  delivery.  And 
Stom,  J.,  said :  "  A  contract  with  a  com- 
mon can-ier  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty being  one  of  bailment,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  chaige  him  for  its  loss,  that  it 
be  delivered  to  and  accepted  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  But  such  acceptance  may 
be  either  actual  or  constructive.  ^  The 
general  rule  is,  that  it  must  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  carrier  himself,  or  of 
his  servant,  or  some  person  authorized  by 
lijm  to  receive  it ;  and  if  it  is  merely  de- 
posited in  the  yard  of  an  inn,  or  upon  a 
wharf  to  which  the  carrier  resorts,  or  is 
pla^^Ad  in  the  carrier's  cart,  vessel,  or  car- 


riage, without  the  knowledge  and  accept- 
ance of  the  carrier,  his  servants  or  agents, 
there  would  be  no  bailment  or  delivery  of 
the  property,  and  he,  consequently,  could 
not  be  made  responsible  for  its  loss.  Ad- 
dison on  Cont.  809.  But  this  rule  is  sub- 
ject to  any  conventional  arrangement  be- 
tween the  parties  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
delivery,  and  prevails  only^  where  there  is 
no  such  arrangement.  It  is  competent  for 
them  to  make  such  stipulations  on  the 
subject  as  they  see  fit;  and  when  made, 
they,  and  not  the  general  law,  are  to 
govern.  If,  therefore,  they  agree  that  the 
property  may  be  deposited  for  transporta- 
tion at  any  particular  place,  and  without 
any  express  notice  to  the  carrier,  such  de- 
posit merely  would  be  a  sufficient  delivery, 
bo  if,  in  this  case,  the  defendants  had  not 
agreed  to  dispense  with  express  noticn  of 
the  delivery  of  the  property  on  then*  dock, 
actual  notice  thereof  to  them  would  have 
been  necessary ;  but  if  there  was  such  nn 
agreement,  the  deposit  of  it  there,  merely, 
would  amount  to  constructive  notice  to  the 
defendants,  and  constitute  an  acceptance 
of  it  by  them.  And  we  have  no  doubt, 
tliat  the  proof  by  the  plaintiflT  of  a  constant 
and  habitual  practice  and  usage  of  the  de- 
fendants to  receive  property  at  their  dock 
for  transportation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  deposited  by  the  plaintiff,  vid  with- 
out any  special  notice  or  such  deposit,  was 
competent,  and  in  this  case  sufficient  to 
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had  advertised  that  parcels  properly  directed  might  be  put  into 
his  box,  that  adequate  provisions  had  been  made  for  their  safety, 
and  that  he  should  hold  himself  responsible  for  them,  he  would 
in  such  case  undoubtedly  be  held  to  this  responsibility.  And 
the  knowledge  of  his  authorized  agent  is  his  knowledge,  (p) 
But  not  every  one  employed  by  him  is  his  agent  in  such  wise 
as  to  charge  him  with  this  responsibility,  {z)  Drivers  of  stage- 
coaches, or  conductors  of  cars,  may  be  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
goods  generally,  in  parcels  of  some  particular  kind,  on  their  own 
account,  receiving  themselves  the  pay,  and  not  accounting  for 
it  to  their  employers.  One  who  delivers  goods  to  such  a  person 
for  carriage,  knowing  that  he  carries  them  only  in  this  way,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  compensation  he  receives  goes  to  his  em- 
ployer, cannot  hold  that  employer  liable  for  loss  of  the 
goods,  (a)  But  the  employing  carrier  cannot  defend  himself  by 
showing  that  his  servant  earned  his  goods  on  his  separate 
account,  and  for  his  separate  gain,  provided  the  owner  did  not 


show  a  public  ofier,  by  the  defendants,  to 
receiTO  property  for  that  purpose,  in  l^t 
mode;  and  that  the  delivery  of  it  there 
accordingly,  by  the  plaintifT,  m  pnrsuance 
of  sach  offer,  should  be  deem^  a  compli- 
ance with  it  on  his  part ;  and  so  to  consti- 
tute an  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  property,  so  de- 
posited, should  be  considered  as  deliyered 
to  the  defendants  without  any  further  no- 
tice. Such  practice  and  usage  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  open  declaration,  a  public 
advertisement,  by  the  defendants,  that 
tnch  a  delivery  should,  of  itself,  be  deemed 
an  acceptance  of  it  by  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transportation ;  and  to  permit  them 
to  set  up  against  those,  who  had  been 
thereby  induced  to  omit  it,  the  formality 
of  an  express  notice,  which  had  thus  been 
waived,  would  be  sanctioning  the  greatest 
injustice  and  the  most  palpable  fraud. 
The  present  case  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  deposit  of  a  letter  for  trans- 
portation in  the  letter-box  of  a  post-office, 
or  foreign  packet  vessel,  and  to  that  of  a 
deposit  of  articles  for  carriage  in  the  pub- 
lic box  provided  for  that  purpose,  in  one 
of  our  express  offices ;  where  it  would 
•nroly  not  be  claimed  that  such  a  delivery 
would  not  be  complete,  without  actual 
notice  thereof  to  the  head  of  these  estab- 
lishmeuts  or  their  agents." 
(y)  Burrell  v.  North,  2  Car.  &  K.  680 ; 


Davy  V.  Mason,  1  Car.  &  M.  45  ;  D'An- 
jou  V.  Deagle,  3  Bar.  &  J.  206. 

(z)  But  the  agent  must  have  an  author* 
ity  for  this  purpose,  or  be  held  out  as 
having  it.  Therefore,  where  a  common 
carrier  sent  his  wagon  to  Nashville  with  a 
load  of  cotton,  and  the  driver  was  a  young 
negro  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  make 
contracts  for  hauling,  and  who  had  never 
before  been  intrusted  with  the  wagon  and 
team  alone,  and  who  was  particularly  in- 
structed to  bring  home  a  load  of  salt,  and 
not  to  receive  goods  of  an^  kind  for  car- 
riage, notwithstanding  which  he  did  re- 
ceive goods  for  carriage,  and  the  goods 
were  damaged ;  it  was  hdd^  that  the  owner 
of  the  team  was  not  liable.  Jenkins  v. 
Picket,  9  Yerg.  480. 

(a)  Thus,  where  a  ship  is  not  put  up  for 
freight,  but  employed  by  the  owner  on  his 
own  account;  and  the  master  receives 
goods  of  another  person  on  board  as  part 
of  his  privilege,  taking  to  himself  the 
freight  and  commissions,  the  owner  of  the 
ship  is  not  liable  in  case  of  embezzlement, 
or  for  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  relation 
to  such  goods.  King  v.  Lenox,  19  Johns. 
235.  See  also,  Butler  v.  Basing,  2  C.  & 
P.  613;  Reynolds  v.  Toppan,  15  Mass. 
370 ;  Citizens  Bank  v.  Nantucket  Steam- 
boat Co.  2  Story,  16  ;  Allen  v.  Scwall,  S 
Wend.  327,  6  id.  335 ;  Walter  v.  Brewer, 
11  Mass.  99 
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know  the  state  of  the  case,  but  believed  that  the  employer  was 
the  carrier,  and  the  servant,  his  receiver  of  goods  for  carriage, 
and  was  justified  by  the  apparent  facts  of  the  case  in  so  believ- 
ing- {b) 

A  ship  may  be  a  common  carrier,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  her  owner,  or  chartered  by  him  to  another.  But  she  may  be 
chartered  in  two  ways.  If  the  hirer  provides  and  pays  the  offi- 
cers and  crew,  in  this  case  the  owner  is  not  more  liable  for  their 
acts  than  if  he  had  sold  the  ship,  (c)  If  the  owner  agrees  to 
man  the  ship,  and  then  the  hirer  hires  ship,  officers,  and  crew, 


[b]  Thos,  whero  the  owners  of  a  stage- 
t3oach  employed  a  driver,  ander  a  contract 
that  he  should  receive  a  certain  sam  of 
money  per  month,  and  the  compensation 
which  sliould  be  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
small  parcels,  it  was  h^d,  that  the  owners 
would  1x5  answerable  for  the  negligence  of 
the  driver  in  not  delivering  a  parcel  of  that 
description,  intrusted  to  him  to  carry,  un- 
less tfiis  arrancoment  was  known  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  goods,  so  that  he  con- 
tracted with  the  driver  as  principal.  Bean 
V.  Sturtevant,  7  N.  H.  146.  See  also,  Al- 
len V.  Sewall,  2  Wend.  327,  s.  c.  6  id.  335  ; 
Hosea  v.  McCrory,  12  Ala.  349;  Chou- 
teau V.  Steamboat,  16  Mo.  216  ;  Whit- 
more  V.  Steamboat  Caroline,  20  id.  513. 
Sec  also,  the  case  of  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Bank  v.  Champlain  Transporta- 
tion Co.  23  Vt.  186,  in  which  these  points 
are  thoroughly  considered.  See  the  facts 
of  the  cose  stated  past,  p.  187,  note 
(«).  One  of  the  points  made  was  whether 
the  defendants  were  to  be  held  as  common 
carriers  of  the  bank-bills  in  question. 
Upon  this  point  Redfield,  J.,  said  :  "  It 
seems  to  us  that  when  a  natural  person, 
or  a  corporation,  whose  powers  are  alto- 
gether unrestricted,  erect  a  steamboat,  ap- 
point a  captain,  and  other  agents,  to  take 
the  entire  control  of  their  boat,  and  thus 
enter  upon  the  carrying  business,  from 
port  to  fiort,  they  do  constitute  the  captain 
their  general  agent  to  carry  all  such  com- 
modities as  ho  may  choose  to  contract  to 
carry  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
ownei*s  of  tiie  boat.  If  this  wero  not  so, 
it  would  fomi  a  wonderful  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  agency,  and  one  in 
which  the  public  would  not  very  readily 
acquiesce.  There  is  hardly  any  business 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  so  important  to 
maintiun  theauthorityof  agents,  as  in  this 
matter  of  carrying,  by  these  invisible  cor- 


porations, who  have  no  local  habitation, 
and  no  existence,  or  power  of  action,  ex- 
cept through  these  same  agents,  by  whom 
almost  the  entire  carrying  ousiness  of  the 
country  is  now  conducted.  If,  then,  the 
captains  of  these  boats  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  general  agents  of  the  owners, — 
and  we  hardly  conceive  how  it  can  be  re- 
garded otherwise,  —  whatever  commodi- 
ties, within  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the 
ownere,  the  captains,  as  tneir  general 
agents,  assume  to  carry  for  hire,  the  lia* 
bility  of  the  owners  as  carriers  is  thereby 
fixed,  and  they  will  be  held  responsible 
for  all  losses,  unless,  from  the  course  of 
business  of  these  boats,  the  plaintiffs  did 
know,  or  upon  reasonable  inquiry  might 
have  learned,  that  the  captains  were  in- 
trusted with  no  such  authoritv.  Prima 
facie  the  owners  are  liable  for  all  contracts 
for  canying,  made  by  the  captains  or  other 
general  agents  for  that  purpose,  within  the 
powers  of  the  owners  themselves,  and  the 
onu8  rests  upon  them  to  show  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  made  a  private  contract  with 
the  captain,  which  it  was  understood, 
should  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendants,  or  else  had  given  credit  exclu- 
sively to  the  captain.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  cap- 
tain was,  by  the  company,  permitted  to 
take  the  perquisites  of  carrying  these  par- 
cels, will  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  the 
company  from  liability.  Their  nnffering 
liim  to  continue  to  carry  bank-bills  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  regarded  as  fixing  their 
res|X)nsibility,  and  allowing  the  captain  to 
take  the  perquisites,  as  an  armngenient 
among  themselves." 

(c)  James  t;.  Jones,  3  Rsp  27 ;  Vallejo 
V.  Wheeler,  Cowp.  143;  Frazcr  v.  Marsh, 
13  East,  238;  Reynolds  v.  Toppan,  15 
Mass.  370. 
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of  the  owner,  the  owner  alone  is  in  general  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  officers  and  men  in  reference  to  the  goods,  because 
his  possession  and  control  of  the  ship  for  that  voyage  are  suffi- 
cient to  render  him  thus  liable,  (d)  The  owner  of  the  ship  is 
certainly  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  provides  and 
pays,  where  the  goods  were  laden  on  board  on  his  credit,  trust- 
ing to  liim  as  the  owner  of  the  ship,  he  knowing  this  trust,  and 
by  his  words  or  conduct  authorizing  it,  and  so  accepting  the 
responsibility.  So  an  owner  of  a  ferry,  who  has  leased  it  and 
placed  the  lessee  in  possession,  is  not  liable  for  loss  of  goods  in 
crossing  the  ferry*  (e) 


SECTION  IX. 

WHEN  THE  BESPONSIBILITY  ENDS. 

As  the  liability  of  the  carrier  begins  with  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  him,  so  it  continues  until  the  delivery  of  the  goods  by 
him.  (For  he  is  bound  not  only  to  carry  them  to  their  destined 
place,  but  to  deliver  them  there  to  the  bailor,  or  as  the  bailor 
may  direct  (fXJ  And  this  he  must  do  within  what  shall  be  a 
TeasonabTe  time,  judging  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  (g)  and  within  the  proper  hours  of  business,  when  the 
goods  can  be  received  and  properly  stored,  (h)      As  to   what 

\a)  Parish  t  Crawford,  Stra.  1251 ;  dischaiiged.  Marshall,  &c.  v.  Am.  Ex- 
Emery  c.  Herevy,  4  GreeDl.  407;  Mcln-  press  Co.  7  Wis.  1. 
lire  V.  Bro^yno,  1  Johns.  229.  (g)  Hand  v,  Baynes,  4  Whart.  204; 
(e)  Laddw.Chotard,  Minor  (Ala.),  866.  Favor  v.  Philbrick,  5  N.  H.  358;  Wal- 
(/)  Golden  v.  Manning,  3  Wils.  429.  lace  v,  Vigus,  4  Blackf.  260 ;  Nettles  v. 
8.  c.  2  W.  Bl.  916;  Hyde  v.  Trent  &  Railroad  Co.  7  Rich.  L.  190;  Raphael  v, 
Mersey  Navigation  Co.  5  T.  R.  389 ;  Pickford,  6  Scott,  N.  R,  478. 
Warden  v.  Monrillvan,  2  Esp.  693  ;  Storr  (h)  Eagle  v.  White,  6  Whart.  505.  In 
V.  Crowley,  McClel.  &  Y.  129 ;  Gibson  v,  this  case  the  defendants,  who  were  com- 
Cnlver,  1 7  Wend.  305 ;  Fisk  v.  Newton,  mon  carriers  on  the  railroad  from  Phila- 
1  Denio,  45 ;  Ostrander  v.  Brown,  1 5  delphia  to  Columbia,  undertook  to  carry 
Johns.  39 ;  Eagle  v.  White,  6  Whart.  certain  boxes  of  goods  belonging  to  the 
505 ;  McHenry  v.  Railway  Co.  4  Earring,  plaintifis  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia. 
(Del.),  448;  Adams  v.  Blankenstein,  2  The  cars  arrived  at  the  latter  place  about 
CaJ.  413.  The  bailor  undertakes  also  that  sunset  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  by  the 
a  proper  person  shall  be  at  the  destination  direction  of  the  plaintiifs  were  placsed  on  a 
ot  the  goods,  and  in  defaalt  thereof,  the  lift-  sideling.  The  plolndiis  declined  receiving 
biiity  of  the  carrier,  upon  due  notice,  is  the  goods  that  evening  on  the  ground  that 
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constitateB  delivery,  regard  must  be  had  to  all  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question,  and  especially  to  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  interest  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
the  delivery  be  such  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  (i) 


it  was  too  late ;  whereupon  the  agent  of 
the  defendants  left  the  cars  on  the  sideling, 
taking  with  him  the  keys  of  the  padlocks 
with  which  the  cars  were  fostened,  and 
promised  to  return  on  Monday  morning. 
The  cars  remained  in  this  situation  until 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  opened 
by  the  plaintiffs  oy  means  of  a  key  which 
fitted  the  lock ;  and  on  examination  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes  had  been 
opened,  and  the  contents  carried  away; 
hddt  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  value  of  the  goods  lost. 
Mtuttm,  J.f  dissented.  —  So  in  Merwin  v, 
Butler,  17  Conn.  138,  where  the  defend- 
ant, who  was  a  common  carrier,  received 
from  the  plaintiff  a  package  of  money,  to 
convey  it  from  S.  to  P.  and  to  deliver  it 
at  the  bank  in  P. ;  it  appeared  that  when 
the  defendant  arrived  at  P.  the  bank  was 
shut ;  that  he  went  twice  to  the  house  of 
the  cashier,  and  not  finding  him  at  home, 
brought  the  money  back,  and  offered  if  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  declined  to  accept  it; 
and  that  the  defendant  then  refused  to  be 
further  responsible  for  any  loss  or  accident ; 
it  was  hdd  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  contract  (none  being  proved  in 
tnis  case),  these  facts  did  not  constitute  a 
legal  excuse  to  tlie  defendant  for  the  non- 
performance of  his  undertaking.  And 
liinman,  J.,  said:  "That  there  may  be 
drcumstances  which  would  excuse  a  car- 
•lier  from  tlie  delivery  of  a  package  is 
doubtless  true,  but  there  is  nothing  stated 
in  this  motion  that  ought  to  have  that 
effect.  That  the  bank  was  shut  when  the 
carrier  went  there,  can  amount  to  nothing, 
unless  it  appeared  further  that  he  went 
tiiere  at  a  proper  time,  during  the  ordi- 
nary business  bonis ;  and  even  then  wo 
could  not  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  this 
would  be  a  legal  excuse.  It  would  de- 
pend u|X)n  the  degree  of  diligence  which 
the  carrier  used,  to  let  the  officers  of  the 
bank  know  that  he  had  a  package  to  de- 
liver thfSro.  No  question  of  this  sort  was 
raised  on  the  trial  below,  nor  does  it  ap- 
oear  that  there  was  any  foundation  on 
which  it  could  have  been."  See  also, 
Hill  V.  Humphreys,  5   W.  &  S.   123; 


Toung  V.  Smith,  3  Dana,  91  ;  Storr  v. 
Crowley,  McClcl.  &  Y.  129.  The  question, 
what  constitutes  a  sufficient  d^liveir,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  De  Mott 
V.  Laraway,  14  Wend.  225.  The  de- 
fendant in  that  case  was  the  owner  and 
master  of  a  canal  boat,  and  received  on 
board  his  boat  at  Troy  a  hogjshead  of 
molasses  and  other  goods  belonging  to  the 
plaintiffs,  to  be  transported  to  Kidder's 
ferry,  bein^  a  landing  place  nearest  to 
FarmersviUe,  where  the  plaintiffs  trans- 
acted business.  AU  the  goods  were  safe- 
ly transported  and  delivered  to  the  plam 
tifis  except  the  hogshead  of  molasses. 
The  boat  arrived  at  Kidder's  ferry,  and, 
in  the  attempt  to  hoist  the  hogshead  oi 
molasses  into  a  warehouse,  the  usual  place 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  for  FarmersviUe, 
the  fall  (part  of  the  machinery  for  hoisting 
attached  to  the  warehouse)  broke,  and  the 
hogshead  fell  back  into  the  boat,  was 
stove,  and  most  of  the  molasses  lost.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  the  hogshead  was 
dear  of  the  boat,  and  almost  up  to  the  sill 
of  the  door  of  the  warehouse.  One  of  tbo 
plaintiffs  was  present,  and  had  wagons 
there  in  which  some  of  the  goods  were 
loaded.  It  was  heldf  that  the  defendant 
was  liable  for  the  loss.  Sutherland,  J., 
said:  "Laraway  was  a  common  carrier 
upon  the  canal,  and  as  such  undertook  to 
transport  the  defendant's  goods  from  Troj 
to  Kidder's  ferry.  This  necessarily  in- 
cluded the  duty  of  delivering  the  goods 
there  in  safety.  They  were  all  thus  deliv- 
ered except  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  which 
was  stove  in  the  act  of  being  unladen ;  as 
thov  were  hoisting  it  from  the  boat  with  a 
tackle  attached  to  a  storehouse  upon  the 
bank  of  the  canal,  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
hogshead  fell  back  into  the  boat,  and  most 
of  the  molasses  was  lost.  Although  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  was  present,  there  is  no 
pretence  that  ho  had  accepted  the  molasses 
as  delivered  previously  to  the  accident,  or 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the-deliv- 
ery.  The  delivery  was  not  complete 
when  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  goods 
were  still  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  that  the  machin- 


(i)  Miller  v.  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  10    N.  Y.  (6  Seld.)  431 ;  HaU  t;.  Bidiuiboo, 

16  Md.  396. 
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But  if  there  is  delay  through  an  accident  or  misfortune,  and 
die  carrier  afterwards  delivers  the  goods  as  soon  as  may  be,  he 
is  not  responsible  for  the  effect  of  the  delay,  although  it  was  not 
occasioned  by  "the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,^'  and 
might  possibly  have  been  prevented ;  for  as  to  the  time  of  the 
delivery  he  is  not  bound  to  more  than  diligence,  nor  responsi- 
ble unless  for  the  want  of  due  diligence ;  his  liability  as  to  the 
time  of  delivery  being  quite  distinct  from  his  liability  for  the 
delivery  itsel£  (j)  And  it  has  been  held,  that  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  on  the  part  of  the  consignee  (a  bank)  for  refusing 
to  receive  packages  that  they  are  tendered  after  banking  hours, 
and  that  the  vaults  are  locked  and  the  cashier  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence with  the  keys.  (A:)  It  seems,  however,  that  if  he  has  made  an 
express  agreement  to  deliver  by  a  specified  time,  delay  caused 
by  unavoidable  accident  will  be  no  excuse ;  (/)  and  it  has  been 
held  in  New  York,  that  a  delay  to  transport  freight  in  the  usual 
time,  will  subject  a  raihroad  corporation  to  damages,  where  the 
delay  is  caused  by  sudden  and  wrongful  refusal  to  work,  by  the 
servants  of  the  company,  {m) 

If  the  consignee  refuse  to  receive  the  goods,  or  cannot  receive 
them,  or  is  dead,  or  absent,  this  will  excuse  delay  in  delivery, 
but  not  absolve  the  carrier  from  all  duty  or  responsibility;  for 
he  is  still  bound  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  consignee,  and  when  these  are  ineffectual,  to 

erj  emplo^d  in  unlading  the  boat  was  at-  still  continues.  Id.  Therefore,  where  the 
tached  to  and  belonged  to  a  store  on  the  defendants  contracted  to  cany  the  plain- 
bank  of  the  canal,  and  not  to  the  carrier's  tiff's  goods  from  Liverpool  to  Leghorn, 
boat.  It  was  pro  hoc  vice  his  tackle,  and  and  on  the  ressel's  arrival  at  Falmonth, 
he  was  responsible  for  its  sofficiency.  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  an  embargo 
When  the  responsibility  of  a  common  car-  was  laid  on  her,  "  until  the  Jvrther  order  oj 
rier  has  begun,  it  continues  until  there  has  Council ;"  it  was  hdd^  that  such  embargo 
been  a  due  delivery  by  him."  See  also,  only  suspended,  but  did  not  dissolve,  £e 
Graff' 9.  Bloomer,  9  Penn.  St.  114.  contract  between  the  parties ;  and  that  even 
{j)  Parsons  t;.  Hardy,  14  Wend.  215;  after  two  years,  when  the  embaigo  was 
Dows  p.  Cobb,  12  Barb.  310, 320 ;  Wibert  taken  off,  the  defendants  were  answerable 
r.  The  New  York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  2  to  the  plamtiff  for  damages  for  the  non- 
Kern.  245 ;  Scoville  v.  Griffith,  id.  509 ;  performance  of  their  contract.  Hadlev  v. 
Boyle  V,  McLaughlin,  4  Har.  &  J.  291 ;  Clarke,  8  T.  R.  259.  See  also,  Uadley  v. 
Hadley  v.  Clarke,  8  T.  R.  259;  Lowe  v.  Baxendale,  9  Exch.  341. 
Moss,  12  HI.  477.    See  E[aiTeU  v,  Owens,        (k)  Marshall  v.  Am.  Express  Co.,  7 


1   Der.   &B.  27S,  contro.  — But  if  the    Wis.  L 
csnieris  prevented  by  any  cause  from  de- 
livering goods  in  due  time,  his  liabilinr  to 
deliver  uem  within  a  reasonable  time, 
■Aer  the  cauw  of  detention  is  removed. 


csnier  is  prevented  by  any  cause  from  de-  il)  Harmony  v,  Bingham,  1  Duer,  209, 
livering  goods  in  due  time,  his  liabilinr  to  (m)  Blackstock  r.  l^w  York  &Erie  & 
deliver  uem  within  a  reasonable  time,    R.  Co.  10  N.  Y.  (6  Seld.),  48. 
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take  care  of  the  goods  for  the  owner,  by'holding  them  himself^ 
or  lodging  them  with  suitable  persons  for  him ;  and  such  per- 
sons then  become  bailees  of  the  owners  of  the  goods,  (n) 

But  the  question  of  reasonableness  of  time  disappears  when 
the  parties  have  made  their  time  certain  by  the  special  agree- 
ment«  Then  it  must  be  precisely  adhered  to.  Any  delay  is  a 
failure  and  a  breach  of  the  contract  (o)  And  where  there  is  a 
custom  which  would  wholly  excuse  the  carrier  from  delivering 
the  goods,  still,  if  he  make  an  express  promise  to  deliver,  he  is 
bound  by  this  promise,  and  the  custom  becomes  inoperative. 

In  general,  the  delivery  of  the  goods  must  be  to  the  owner  or 
consignee  himself,  or  to  his  agent,  (p)  or  they  must  be  carried  to 
his  residence,  or  they  may  be  taken  to  his  place  of  business, 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  parcels,  this  is  the  more  appropri- 
ate place  for  their  delivery.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  they  are 
left  at  the  public  office  of  the  carrier,  unless  there  be  express  per- 
mission for  this,  or  a  usage  so  established  and  well  known  as 


(n)  Ostrander  i^.  Brown,  15  Johns.  39  ; 
Fisk  V.  Newton,  1  Denio,  45.  In  this  la^t 
case  the  consignee  of  certain  kegs  of  bat- 
ter, sent  from  Albany  to  New  York  by  a 
freight  barge,  was  a  clerk,  having  no  place 
of  business  of  his  own,  and  whose  name 
was  not  in  the  city  directory,  and  who  was 
not  known  to  the  carrier,  and  afler  reason- 
able inquiries  by  the  carrier's  agent  could 
not  be  found.  It  was  held,  that  the  carrier 
discharged  himself  from  further  responsi- 
bility, by  depositing  the  property  with  a 
storehouse  keeper,  then  in  good  credit, 
for  the  owner,  and  taking  his  receipt  for 
the  same,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
business  in  that  trade,  although  the  butter 
was  subsequently  sold  by  the  storehouse 
keeper,  and  the  proceeds  lost  to  the  owner 
by  his  failure.  And  Jewett,  J.,  said  : 
*•  When  goods  are  safely  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  destination,  and  the  consignee  is 
dead,  absent,  or  refuses  to  receive,  or  is 
not  known,  and  cannot,  aflter  due  efforts 
are  made,  be  found,  the  carrier  may  dis- 
charge himself  from  furtlier  responsibility 
by  placing  the  goods  in  store  vrith  some 
responsible  third  person  in  that  business, 
at  the  place  of  deliverv,  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  owner.  When  so  delivered, 
the  storehouse  keeper  becomes  the  bailee 
and  a^nt  of  the  owner  in  respect  to  such 


goods."  See  also,  Stone  r.  Waitt,  31  Me. 
409  ;  Hemphill  v.  Chcnie,  6  W.  &  S.  62. 

(o)  Hand  r.  Baynes,  4  Whart.  204, 
214 ;  Paradine  v.  Jane,  Alcvn,  27  ;  Breck- 
nock Co.  V.  Pritchard,  6  T\  R.  750.  But 
see  Dows  v.  Cobb,  12  Barb.  310,  321. 

(p)  See  cases  cited  ante,  p.  1 83,  note  (/). 
In  I^wis  V.  The  Western  Railroad  Co., 
11  Met.  509,  it  was  hdd,  that  if  A.  for 
whom  goods  arc  transported  by  a  railroad 
company,  authorizes  B  to  receive  the  de- 
livery thereof,  and  to  do  all  acts  incident 
to  the  delivery  and  transportation  tlicrcof 
to  A;  and  B,  instead  of  receiving  the 
goods  at  the  usual  place  of  delivery,  re- 
quests the  agent  of  the  company  to  permit 
the  car  which  contains  the  goods  to  be 
hauled  to  a  near  depot  of  another  railroad 
companv,  and  such  agent  assents  thereto, 
and  assists  B  in  hauling  the  car  to  such 
depot,  and  B  there  requests  and  obtains 
leave  of  that  company  to  use  its  mfichin- 
ery  to  remove  the  goods  from  tlie  car ; 
then  the  company  that  transported  the 
goods  is  not  answernble  for  the  want  of 
care  or  skill  in  the  persons  employed  in  so 
removing  the  goods  from  the  car,  nor  for 
the  want  of  strength  in  the  machinery 
used  for  the  removal  of  them,  and  cannot 
be  chai]^  with  any  loss  that  may  hap- 
pen in  &  course  of  s^ch  delivery  to  A. 
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to  be  eqnivalent  to  such  permission,  (q)     But  a  delivery  of  the 
goods  in  accordance  with  the  labels  is  sufficient  (r) 

Usage,  so  long  established,  so  uniform,  and  so  well  known 
that  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  parties  to  a  contract  knew  it, 
and  referred  to  it,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  contract,  and 
may  modify  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  in  an  impor- 
tant manner.  And  in  determining  what  is  a  sufficient  delivery 
of  goods  by  a  carrier,  usage  has  frequently  great  influence.  («) 
In  general,  as  we  have  said,  the  delivery  must  be  to  the  owner 
or  consignee,  or  his  authorized  agent  But  if  the  goods  are  left 
at  his  residence,  or  (such  delivery  being  more  appropriate)  at  his 
place  of  business,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  delivery  into  his  per- 
sonal possession,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  personal  notice 


(o)  Gibson  V,  Culver,  17  Wend.  305. 
In  tnis  case  it  was  held,  that  it  is  compe- 
tent for  a  carrier  to  prove  tliat  the  uniform 
uage  and  course  of  the  business  in  which 
he  is  entrained,  is  to  leave  tlie  goods  at  his 
OBiial  stopping-places  in  the  towns  to  whlcb 
the  goods  are  directed,  without  notice  to  the 
consignees ;  and  if  such  usage  be  shown  of 
so  long  continuance,  uniformity,  and  no- 
toriety, as  to  justify  a  jury  to  find  that  it 
was  I&nown  to  the  plaintiff,  the  carrier  will 
bo  discharged. 

(r)  Bristol  v.  R.  &  S.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  9 
Barb.  158. 

(s)  See  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank 
V.  Champlain  Tnmsportation  Co.  16  Vt. 
52,  18  id.  131,  23  id.  186.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  cases  in  the  books  upon  this 
point.  The  defendants  were  common  car- 
riers on  Lake  Cliamplain,  from  Burling- 
ton to  St  Albans,  touching  Port  Kent  and 
Plattsbui^  long  cnongh  to  discharge  and 
receive  freight  and  passengers.  This  ac- 
tion was  brought  against  them  to  recover 
for  the  loss  of  a  package  of  bank-bills. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  package 
in  question,  which  was  dii-cctcd  to  "  Rich- 
ard Yates,  Ksq.,  Cashier,  Plattsburg,  N. 
v.,"  was  delivered  by  the  teller  of  the 
plaintitis'  bank  to  the  captain  of  the  de- 
fendants' boat,  which  ran  daily  from  Bur- 
lington to  Plattsburg,  and  thence  to  St. 
Albans ;  and  that,  when  the  boat  arrived 
at  Plattsburg,  the  captain  delivered  the 
package  to  one  Ladd,  a  wharfinger,  and 
that  it  was  lost  or  stolen  while  in  Ladd's 
possession.  No  notice  was  given  by  the 
eaptaiu  of  the  boat  to  the  consignee  of  the 


arrival  of  the  packa^,  nor  had  he  any 
knowledge  of  it  until  after  it  was  lost, 
The  principal  question  in  the  case  was, 
whether  the  package  was  sufficiently  de- 
livered to  discliai^  tlie  defendants  from 
their  liability  as  carriers.  The  defendants 
offered  evidence  to  show,  that  a  delivery 
to  the  wharfinger,  without  notice,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  cose,  was  a  good  de- 
livery according  to  their  own  uniform 
usage,  and  the  usage  of  other  carriers 
similarly  situated.  The  case  has  been  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  three 
times,  and  that  court  has  uniformly  Ae/cf, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  special  contract, 
a  delivery  to  the  wharfinger  without  no- 
tice, if  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the 
place,  was  sufficient,  and  discharged  the 
defendants  from  all  liability.  When  the 
cose  was  before  the  court  the  last  time, 
Re(ifieldy  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment^ 
said :  "  If  the  Is^w  fixes  the  extent  of  the 
contract,  in  every  instance,  in  the  manner 
assumed,  then,  most  undoubtedly,  are  the 
defendants  liable  in  this  case,  unless  they 
can  show,  in  the  manner  required,  some 
controlling  usage.  But  if,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  shall  appear  that  there  is  no  rule 
of  law  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  the 
extent  of  the  transit  is  a  matter  resting  al- 
together in  proof,  then  the  course  of  busi- 
ness at  the  place  of  destination,  the  usage 
or  practice  of  the  defendants,  and  other 
carriers,  if  any,  at  that  port,  and  at  thai 
whai-f,  liecomo  essential  and  contrelling 
ingredients  in  the  contmct  itself."  See 
Richardson  v.  Goddard,  23  How.  28. 
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is  necessary.  Perhaps  it  may  alwa^f^s  be  presumed  that  the 
owner  of  goods  will  receive  information  if  they  are  left  at  his 
house ;  and  if  not,  that  it  is  his  own  fault,  or  if  the  fault  of 
others,  not  that  of  the  carrier.  But  where  a  delivery  by  a  car- 
rier is  made  at  an  owner's  house,  but  not  in  a  usual  way,  as  if 
the  parcel  were  placed  in  a  dark  corner  of  an  entrance  or  back 
room,  without  attracting  notice  or  giving  information  to  any 
one,  this  circumstance  might  indicate  either  wrongful  motive 
or  culpable  negligence ;  and  such  delivery  would  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient one.  It  is  undoubtedly  best,  in  all  cases  of  delivery  not 
to  the  person  himself,  to  give  notice  to  him,  or  to  one  certainly 
authorized  to  receive  notice  for  him. 

Carriers  by  land  usuedly  deliver  the  goods  they  transport,  by 
carrying  them  to  the  owner,  or  where  he  directs.  And  gener- 
ally they  can  do  this  as  easily  as  they  can  bring  them  into  the 
town  where  he  lives.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  one  important 
class  of  carriers  by  land ;  we  mean  railroads.  The  freight  cars 
can  go  only  where  the  rails  go,  and  these  terminate  in  the  sta- 
tion-house. If  the  goods  are  to  be  carried  further,  they  must  be 
laden  upon  wagons  or  other  carriages  for  that  purpose.  More- 
over, it  is  usual  for  the  consignor  by  railroad  to  send  to  the 
consignee  notice  of  the  consignment,  and  very  frequently  a  copy 
of  a  receipt,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
and  is  sometimes  framed  in  very  similar  terms.  And  the  arri- 
val of  the  goods  at  a  certain  hour  may  usually  be  calculated 
upon  with  great  certainty.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  some 
others,  it  seems  to  be  usual  with  railroads  not  to  send  the  goods 
out  of  their  depots,  (t)     There  is,  perhaps,  no  objection  to 


(/)   Thomas  v.  Boston  &  Providence  that  it  was  pointed  oat  to  him  br  the 

Uiiilrood  Co.  10  Met.  472.     This  was  an  defendants'  agcnf,  Alien,  who  had  charge 

action  against  the  defundtwts  as  common  of  the    depot ;    that    the  teamster  then 

cnrricrs,  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  a  roll  of  took  away  two  of  the  rolls,  and  soon 

leuiher.    It  appeared  in  evidence  that  four  after  called  again  and  inquired  for  the 

rolls  of  leather,  the  property  of  the  plain-  other  two ;  that  he  was  dk«ctcd  where  to 

t'lWf  were  delivered  to  the  defendants  at  look  for  them ;  and  that  he  found  only 

Providence,  to  be  transported  to  Boston ;  one.     The  court  held,  that  under  these 

that,  they  were  so  transported,  and  were  circumstances,  the  defendants  were  not 

deposited  at  the  defendants'  depot  at  Bos-  liable    as    carriers.      Hubbard^  J.,  said  : 

ton;  that  a  teamster,  employed  by  die  "The  transportation  of  goods,  and  the 

plaimiif,  shortlv  after  called  at  the  depot,  storage  of  goods,  are  contracts  of  a  dififer- 

with  a  bill  of  the  freight  receipted  by  the  ent  character ;  and  though  one  (lerson  or 

defendants,  and  inquired  for  the  leather :  company  may  render  hoih  servioes,  yot 
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this  nsage  strengthening  itself  into  law.    But  we  think  in  that 
case  that  the  railroad  carrier  should  give  notice  forthwith,  on 


the  two  contracts  are  not  to  Se  confounded 
or  blended ;  because  the  legal  liabilities 
attending  the  two  are  diflerent.  The  pro- 
prietors of  a  railroad  transport  merchan- 
dise over  their  road,  receiving  it  at  one 
depot  or  place  of  deposit,  and  delivering 
it  at  another,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of 
the  owner  or  consignor.  But  from  the 
verv  nature  and  peculiar  constmction  of 
the*  road,  the  proprietors  cannot  deliver 
merchandise  at  the  warehouse  of  the  owner 
when  situated  off  the  line  of  the  road,  as 
a  common  wagoner  can  do.  To  make 
such  a  delivcrv,  a  distinct  species  of  trans- 
portation would  be  required,  and  would  be 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  contract.  They 
can  deliver  it  onlj  at  the  terminus  of  the 
RMd,  or  at  the  giveii  depot  where  goods 
can  be  safely  unladed,  and  put  into  a 

Slaoe  of  safety.  After  sach  delivery  at  a 
epot  the  carriage  iis  fy>mpleted.  But, 
owing  to  the  great  amount  of  goods  trans- 
ported, and  l^longing  to  so  many  differ- 
ent persons,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
different  hours  of  arrival,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  it  becomes  equally  convenient 
and  necessary,  both  for  the  proprietors  of 
die  road  ana  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
that  the^  should  be  nnUded,  and  de- 
posited in  a  safe  place,  protected  from 
the  weather,  and  from  exposure  to  thieves 
and  pilferers.  And  where  such  suitable 
warenouscB  are  provided,  and  the  goods 
which  are  not  called  for  on  their  arrival  at 
the  places  of  destination,  are  unladed  and 
separated  from  the  goods  of  other  persons, 
and  stored  safely  in  such  warehouses  or 
depots,  the  duty  of  the  proprietors  as  com- 
mon carriers  is,  in  our  judgment,  termi- 
nated. They  have  done  all  they  agreed  to 
do;  they  have  received  the  goods,  have 
transported  them  safely  to  the  place  of  de- 
liveiy,  and,  the  consignee  not  oeing  pres- 
ent to  receive  them,  have  unladed  tnem, 
and  have  put  them  in  a  safe  and  proper 
place  for  the  consignee  to  take  them  away ; 
and  he  can  take  them  at  any  reasonable 
time.  The  liability  of  common  carriers 
being  ended,  the  proprietors  are,  by  force 
of  law,  depositaries  of  the  goods,  and  are 
bound  to  reasonable  diligence  in  the  cus- 
tody of  them,  and  consequentlv  are  only 
liable  to  the  owners  in  case  of'^  a  want  of 
ordinary  care.  In  the  case  at  bar,  the 
goods  were  transported  over  the  defend- 
ants' road,  and  were  safely  deposited  in 
Aeir  merdumdise  depot,  readv  for  deliv- 


ery to  the  plaintiff,  of  which  he  had  notice, 
and  were  m  fact  in  part  taken  away  by 
him  ;  the  residue,  a  portion  of  which  was 
afterwards  lost,  being  left  there  for  his 
convenience.  No  agreement  was  made  for 
the  storage  of  the  goods,  and  no  further 
compensation  paid  therefor ;  the  sum  paid 
being  the  freight  for  carriage,  which  was 
pay^le  if  the  goods  bad  been  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  cars,  without  any  storage.  Upon 
these  facts,  we  are  of  opinion,  for  the  rea- 
sons before  stated,  that  the  duty  of  the 
defendants,  as  common  carriers,  had  ceased 
on  their  safe  deposit  of  the  plaintiff's 
goods  in  the  merchandise  depot ;  and  that 
thej  were  then  responsible  only  as  deposi- 
taries without  further  charge,  and  conse- 
quently, unless  guilty  of  negligence,  in  the 
want  of  ordinary  care  in  the  custody  of  the 
goods,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  plaintiff 
for  the  alleged  loss  of  a  part  of  the  goods." 
In  Norway  Plains  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Co.  1  Grav,  263,  it  is  decided, 
that  the  rule  requiring  carriers  to  make 
personal  delivery  to  the  consignee  does  not 
apply  to  railroads,  transportation  by  which 
more  resembles  sea-carnage  than  carriage 
by  means  of  wagons  and  similar  vehicles ; 
that  the  nature  of  transportation  of  freight 
by  railroad  is  such  that  the  implied  con- 
tract between  the  parties  is  that  the  com- 
pany will  transport  the  goods,  discharge 
them  from  the  cars  upon  a  suitable  plat- 
form, and  there  deliver  them  to  the  con« 
signee  if  he  is  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
if  he  is  not,  that  they  wUl  place  them 
securely  and*  keep  them  a  reasonable  time, 
ready  to  be  delivered  when  called  for; 
that  from  this  view  of  the  duty  and  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  the  company 
are  first  common  carriers,  and  ailcr  that 
warehouse-men,  responsible  as  the  former 
until  the  goods  are  removed  from  the  cars 
and  plac^  upon  the  platform,  and  if,  on 
account  of  their  arrival  in  the  night,  or  for 
any  reason,  the  consignee  is  not  then 
ready  to  receive  them,  it  is  the  dity  of  the 
company  to  take  care  of  them,  under  the 
liability  of  warehouse-men  or  keepers  of 
poods  for  hire.  And  the  court  are  strongly 
inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  company  to  give  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  the  goocls,  but  that  the 
nature  of  the  transportation  is  such  as  to 
dispense  ^with  it.  And  see  Smith  v, 
Nashua  &  Lowell  B.  B.  Co.  7  Foster 
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the  arrival  of  the  goods,  to  the  consignee,  if  his  residence  is 
known,  or  can  be  found  by  any  reasonable  exertions.  We 
think  the  law  should  make  this  requirement,  and  this  so  posi- 
tively, that  no  usage  against  it  should  be  permitted  to  control 
the  law ;  at  least  not  unless  it  were  quite  universal,  and  well 
known  to  all,  and  there  is  some  disposition  to  hold  the  law 
thus,  (t^) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  however  railroad  companies  or 
other  inland  carriers  may  adopt  the  form  and  pl^raseology  of 
bills  of  lading  and  other  maritime  contracts,  the  essential  differ* 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  undertake,  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  courts,  (v) 

Carriers  by  water  cannot  usually  deliver  goods  at  the  resi- 
dence of  their  consignees  without  land  carriage,  and  the  greatest 


(N.  H.),  86.  But  in  Richards  v.  The 
London  R^iilway  Co.  7  C.  B.  839,  it  was 
iteldy  that  where  a  railway  company  employ 
portci-s  ttt  their  stations  to  convey  pas- 
sengers' lupgage  from  the  railway  car- 
riages to  the  carriages  or  liired  vehicles 
of  the  passengers,  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany as  carriers  continues  until  the  por- 
ters have  discharged  their  duty.  That 
was  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  de- 
fendants for  the  loss  of  a  package.  The 
first  count  of  the  declaration  stated,  that 
the  defendants  were  the  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  a  railway  for  the  carriage  and 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  tlieir  lug- 
gage, '&c.,  from  A  to  B,  for  hire ;  that  tlio 
defendants  were  common  carriers  for  hire 
in  and  upon  the  said  railway;  that  the 
wife  of  the  plaintiff,  at  then*  request,  be- 
came a  passenger  in  and  upon  the  railway, 
to  be  corricd  and  conveyed  therein  and 
thereby  from  A  to  B,  together  with  her 
luggage,  consisting  of  a  dressing  case,  &c., 
also  to  bo  carried  and  conveyed  by  the 
defendants,  as  such  carriers,  in  and  upon 
the  railway  from  A  to  B,  and  there,  to 
wit,  at  the  station  or  terminus  at  B,  safely 
and  securely  delivered  for  the  plaintiff,  for 
rcasonablo  reward  to  the  defendants  in 
tliat  behalf:  and  the  breach  alleged  was, 
that  the  defendants,  not  rcganling  their 
duty,  did  not  use  due  and  proper  care  in 
and  about  the  carriage  and  conveyance  of 
the  dressing-case  from  A  to  B,  but  took 
so  little  and  such  bad  care  in  and  about 
the  eanying  and  conveying  the  same,  that 
bj  and  through  the  cardeuMst,  neglijfenoe. 


and  improper  conduct  of  the  defendants  in 
the  premises,  the  dressing-case  was  lost. 
It  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff's  wife  be- 
came a  passenger  by  a  first  class  carriage, 
to  be  convey^  from  A  to  B;  that  the 
dressing-case  was  placed  in  the  carriage 
under  the  seat ;  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  B,  the  porters  of  the  company 
took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing the  lady's  luggage  from  tfie  railwav 
carriage  to  the  hackney  carriage  which 
was  to  convey  her  to  her  residence ;  and 
that  on  her  arrival  there  the  dressing-<»80 
was  missing.  Ile/d,  that  the  duty  of  the 
defendants  as  common  carriers  continued 
until  the  luggage  was  placed  in  the  hack- 
ney carriage ;  and  that  the  evidence  enti- 
tled the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict  upon  the 
first  count.  And  see  Butcher  v.  The  Lon- 
don &  South  Western  Railway  Co.  29 
E.  L.  &  E.  347,  8.  c.  16  C.  B.  13. 

(m)  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  v 
Wartl,  2  Mich.  538,  overruled  in  Mich. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Hale,  6  Mich.  243.  See 
Fanners  &  Mechanics  Bank  v.  Cliam- 
plain  Transportation  Co.  ante,  p.  187, 
note  (») ;  and  Gibson  v.  Culver,  a»te,  p. 
187,  note  {q),  that  notice  may  he  di>i)cn5ed 
with  when  usage  fully  wairants  it.  See 
also,  the  language  of  Hubbard,  J.,  quoted 
in  the  preceding  note,  and  Sfuiw,  C.  J., 
Norway  Plains  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Co.  1  Gray,  274- 

(u)  See  the  opinion  of  Grier,  J.,  in 
Hemphill  v.  Chenie,  6  W.  &  S.  62,  dted 
in  the  next  note. 
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amount  of  goods  carried  by  water  is  consigned  to  persons  whose 
warehouses,  or  stores,  are  adapted  to  receive  such  goods  by  being 
near  the  water,  and  generally  on  the  wharves  on  which  they 
may  be  landed.  Hence  a  usage  prevails  very  generally  to  de- 
liver such  goods  by  landing  them  on  a  wharf,  and  giving  imme 
diate  notice  to  the  consignees,  (t^)     And  it  is  held,  that  a  cairiei 


{w)  Dixon  V.  Dunham,  14  III.  324; 
Cra^^ibnl  v.  Clark,  15  III.  561 ;  Hyde  v, 
Trent  &  Mersey  Navigation  Co.  5  T.  R. 
389.  In  the  last  case  it  was  held,  that 
where  common  carriers  from  A  to  B 
charged  and  received  for  cartage  of  goods 
to  the  consignee's  house  at  B,  from  a  ware- 
hoose  there,  where  they  usually  unloaded, 
bat  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  they 
must  answer  for  the  goods  if  destroyed  in 
the  warehouse  by  an  accidental  fire,  though 
they  allowed  all*  the  profits  of  the  cartage 
to  another  person,  and  that  circumstance 
was  known  to  tlio  consignee.  This  was  a 
case  of  carriage  by  land.  The  ground 
npon  which  the  defendants  were  held  lia- 
ble was,  that  they  made  a  specific  chai-ge 
for  cartage  from  the  warehouse  where 
they  unloaded  to  the  house  of  the  con- 
signee. The  genenil  question,  whether  a 
carrier  by  land  is  bound  to  make  a  per- 
sonal delivery,  was  not  decided,  though  all 
the  judges  expressed  their  opinion  upon 
it;  that  of  Lord  Kenyan  being  agamst 
■Qch  liability,  and  that  of  all  the  other 
judges  being  in  favor  of  it.  All  the 
judges,  however,  agreed  that  a  carrier  by 
water,  bringing  goods  from  a  foreign  port, 
was  not  bound  to  make  a  personal  delivery 
to  the  conRignee.  Lord  Kenyotiy  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  said :  "  If  the  de- 
fendants here  bo  liable,  consider  how  far 
the  liability  of  carriers  will  be  extended  : 
it  will  affect  the  owners  of  ships  bringing 
goods  from  foreign  countries  to  merchants 
in  London ;  are  they  bound  to  carrv  the 
goods  to  the  warehouses  of  the  mercfiants 
here,  or  will  they  not  have  discharged 
their  duty  on  landing  them  at  the  wharf 
to  which'  they  generally  come  1  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  owners  of  a  West 
Indiaman  were  held  liable  for  any  ncfidciit 
that  happened  to  goods  brought  by  them 
to  EngUind,  after  having  landed  them  at 
tlicir  u.'^ual  wharf."  And  Bailer,  J.,  Kiid  : 
*■  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  respecting  foreign  ships 
exist.  When  goods  are  bronght  here  from 
foreign  countries,  they  are  brought  under 
ft  ImU  of  biding  whicH  is  merely  an  under- 


taking to  carry  from  port  to  port  A  slup 
trading  from  one  port  to  another  has  no* 
the  means  of  carrying  the  goods  on  land 
and,  according  to  the  established  course  of 
trade,  a  delivery  on  the  usual  wharf  if 
such  a  delivery  as  will  dischai^  the  car* 
rier."  And,  per  Grose,  J.,  "  The  case  of 
foreign  goods  brought  to  this  country  de- 
pends on  the  custom  of  the  trade,  of  which 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  supposed  to 
be  cognizant ;  by  the  general  custom  the 
liability  of  ship  carriers  is  at  an  end  when 
the  goods  are  landed  at  the  usual  wharf.' 
By  the  custom  of  the  River  Thames,  the 
master  of  a  vessel  is  bound  to  gunixl  goods 
loaded  into  a  lighter,  sent  for  them  by  the 
consiffnee,  until  the  loading  is  complete, 
and  cannot  discharge  himself  from  that 
obligation  by  telling  the  lighterman  he  has 
not  sufficient  hands  on  board  to  take  care 
of  them.  Catlcy  v.  Wintringham,  Peako, 
Cas.  150.  But  it  has  been  much  con- 
tested, whether  the  master  is  by  the  usage 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  lighter,  after  it 
is  fully  laden,  until  the  time  when  it  can 
be  properly  remove<l  from  the  ship  to  the 
wharf.  At  a  trial  on  this  question,  it  was 
hdd  that  the  master  was  not  obliged  to  do 
this.  Robinson  v.  Tnrpin,  cited  in  Abbot 
on  Shipping,  335.  When  ships  arrive  from 
Turkey,  and  are  obliged  to  perform  quar- 
antine before  their  entry  into  the  port  of 
London,  it  is  usual  for  the  consignee  to 
send  down  persons,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  pack  and  take  care  of  the  goods  ;  and 
therefore,  where  a  consignee  had  omitted 
to  do  so,  and  goods  were  damaged  by  being 
sent  loose  to  the  shore,  it  was  held  that  he 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  master  of  tho 
ship  for  compensation.  Dunnage  v,  Jolif)e, 
ciUid  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  335.  Tho 
general  question  as  to  the  duty  of  delivery, 
in  tho  case  of  carriers  by  water  bringing 
goods  from  a  foreign  port,  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Cope  v.  Cordova, 
1  Rawle,  203.  R'tf/trs,  J.,  delivered  tho 
judgment  of  the  coiut,  as  follows :  "  The 
substance  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  a  receipt  of  goods, 
and  an  engagement  to  deliver  them  to 
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by  water  may  land  his  goods  at  any  wharf  usually  used  for 
landing,  and  is  not  bound  to  take  them  to  that  which  is  neareBt 


the  consif^ce  or  his.  assigns.  And  this 
suit  id  brought  on  an  alleged  breach  of 
such  a  contract,  in  the  non-delivery  of  a 
crate  of  merchandise  shipped  on  board 
the  ship  Lancaster  from  Liverpool,  and 
consigned  'to  Raphael  Cordova  in  the 
usual  form.  The  goods  were  landed  on 
the  wharf  of  the  Liverpool  packets,  and 
whether  this  amounts  to  a  delivery  to  the 
consignee  is  the  principal  question.  It 
must  be  conceded,  that,  by  the  general 
custom,  the  liability  of  ship-owners  is  at 
an  end  when  the  goods  are  landed  at  the 
nsual  wharf,  and  this  seems  to  be  taken 
by  the  whole  court  as  a  position  not  open 
to  dispute,  in  the  strongly  contested  case 
of  Hyde  v,  Trent  &  Mersey  Navigation 
Co.  5  T.  R.  394.  The  usage  in  France, 
although  not  uniform  in  every  particular, 
goes  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  English 
doctrine.  At  Rochelle,  when  the  vessel  is 
moored  at  the  wharf,  the  merchant  freight- 
ers, at  their  owii  expense  and  risk,  have 
their  merchandise  deposited  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel.  From  the  time  when  they 
reach  the  deck,  it  is  the  business  of  t^e 
hands  on  board  to  receive  and  place  them 
in  their  proper  situation.  In  unlading,  the 
freighters  have  them  taken  in  like  manner 
from  the  deck,  by  their  porters,  to  lower 
them  to  the  wharf,  fttim  which  time  they 
are  at  the  merchant's  risk,  without  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  if  they  happen  to  sustain  any  dam- 
age as  they  are  lowered  from  the  vessel. 
At  Marseilles,  it  is  the  business  of  the  mas- 
ter to  put  the  merchandise  on  the  wharf, 
after  wnich  he  is  discharged.  I  Valin, 
510.  And  this  rule  of  the  French  com- 
mercial code  is  cited  witli  approbation  by 
the  learned  commentator,  in  page  636  of 
his  Treatise  on  the  Marine  Ordonnanco. 
As  the  master,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
vailing  usage  in  this  respect,  upon  his 
urrival  deposits  in  the  custom-house  a 
manifest,  or  general  list  of  the  cargo,  with 
I  designation  of  all  the  individuals  to 
whom  each  parcel  of  the  merchandise 
ihould  be  respectively  delivered,  and  as 
there  are  always  officers  of  the  customs 
who  attend  to  the  unlading,  to  superin- 
tend, and  make  a  list  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise which  leaves  the  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  manifest 
»f  the  cargo  which  has  been  furnished  is 
iccurate  and  faithful,  and  by  this  means 
ibe  lists  of  these  officers  constitute  a  proof 


of  the  landing  of  the  merchandise,  it  is  the 
end  of  the  engagement  which  the  master 
has  contracted  by  the  bill  of  lading.  If, 
then,  disputes  arise,  it  is  only  when  in  the 
bnstie  of  a  hasty  dischaige  mistakes  occur 
on  the  part  of  those  who  convey  the  mer 
chandise  to  the  warehouses,  by  introduc- 
ing articles  into  one  which  ought  to  have 
gone  into  another.  The  error  is  almost 
always  discovered  by  ascertaining  what 
parts  of  the  carso  of  the  vessel  have  been 
conveyed  to  tne  different  warehonses. 
'  But  if  it  happens,  says  the  commenta- 
tor, *  that  the  error  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  master  is  always  discbai^ed  when  it 
appears  by  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
royal  customs  that  he  has  caused  all  the 
merchandise  in  his  bUls  of  lading  to  be 
placed  on  the  wharf.'  The  ordinances  of 
Kochelle  and  Marseilles  are  the  text  from 
which,  in  the  manner  of  our  own  com- 
mentators, ho  proceeds  to  dednce  the 
general  custom.  I  understand -from  the 
observations  of  the  commentator,  that  the 
usage  is  not  confined  to  Rochelle  and  Mar- 
seilles, but  that  in  France  as  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  coextensive  with  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom ;  flnd  in  tliis  country  we 
are  not  without  authority  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  usage  has  been  found  to  pie- 
vaU  in  a  sister  city,  as  appears  frt>m  a 
case  the  name  of  which  is  not  now  recol- 
lected, lately  determined  by  Judge  Irving, 
in  New  York.  The  same  point  has  also 
been  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Chickering  v.  Fowler,  A 
Pick.  371.  A  promise  by  a  master  of  a 
vessel  to  deliver  goods  to  a  consignee 
does  not  require  Siat  he  should  deliver 
them  to  the  consignee  personally,  oral  any 

{)articular  wharf  It  is  sufficient  if  he 
eaves  them  at  some  usual  place  of  unlad- 
ing, giving  notice  to  the  consignee  that 
they  are  so  left.  There  is  an  obvious  pol- 
icy in  commercial  nations  conforming  to 
the  usages  of  each  other,  and  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  uniformity  of  de- 
cisions in  our  domestic  tribunals  on  mer* 
cantile  questions.  As  there  will  be  great 
convenience  in  the  local  usa^  conforming 
to  the  general  custom,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  those  who  maintain  the  contrary 
to  make  the  exception  from  the  rule 
plainly  appear.  In  unloading  a  vessel  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  usual,  as 
soon  as  articles  of  bulk,  such  as  crates, 
are  brought  upon  deck,  to  pass  (hem  over 
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or  most  convenient  to  the  consignee,  or  that  which  he  specially 
direcsts,  tmless  the  carrier  has  previously  agreed  to  obey  such 


the  side  of  die  shif  and  land  them  on  the 
wharf.  The  owners  station  a  clerk  on  the 
wharf,  who  takes  a  memorandum  of  the 
goods,  and  the  day  thcj^  are  taken  awaj, 
and  this  for  the  inrormation  of  his  employ- 
ers. A  manifest  or  report  of  the  cargo 
is  made  hj  the  master,  and  deposited  at 
the  costom-bonse,  and  the  collector,  on 
the  airiYal  of  the  vessel  within  his  district, 
pats  and  keeps  on  board  one  or  more  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  cargo,  and  superintend  its 
delivery.  And  no  goods  from  a  foreign 
port  can  be  unladen  or  delivered  from  tne 
ship  in  the  United  States,  but  in  open  day, 
bemen  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son, 
except  by  specifu  license;  nor  at  any 
time  without  a  permit  from  the  collector, 
which  is  granted  to  the  oons[gnee  upon 
payment  of  duties,  or  securing  mem  to  be 
paid.  The  holders  of  a  bill  of  lading  are 
presumed  to  be  well  informed  of  the  prob- 
able period  of  the  vessel's  arrival,  and  anv 
Buch  arrival  is  a  matter  of  notorietjr  in  all 
maritime  places.  The  consignee  is  pre- 
viously iniormed  of  the  shipment,  as  it  is 
usual  for  one  of  the  bills  of  lading  to  be 
kept  by  ttm  merchant,  a  second  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  oonugnee  by  the  post  or 
packet,  while  the  third  is  sent  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  together  with  the  goods. 
With  the  benefit  of  all  these  safezuards, 
if  the  consignee  uses  ordinary  diugence, 
there  is  as  little  danger  in  this  country  as 
in  England  and  Fnmoe,  of  inconvenience 
or  loss,  whereas  the  risk  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
shipowner  to  see  to  the  actual  receipt  of 
the  goods,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
a  general  ship  with  numerous  consign- 
ments on  board,  manned  altogether  by 
foreigners  unacquainted  with  the  hmguage 
at  the  port  of  delivery.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  merchants  of  the  city  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  19  one  of  general  concern.  My 
inquiries  have  resulted  in  this,  that  tlie 
goods,  when  landed,  have  heretofore  been 
considered  at  the  risk  of  the  consignee, 
and  that  the  general  understanding  has 
been,  that  the  liability  of  the  ship-owner 
ceases  upon  the  landing  of  the  goods  at 
die  usuid  wharf.  I  see  no  reason  to  de- 
part from  a  rule  which  has  received  such 
repeated  sanctions,  from  which  no  incon- 
.  venienoe  has  heretofore  resulted,  and  which 
it  ii  believed  in  practice  has  conduced  to 
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the  general  welfare."  The  learned  jud&;e 
conduded  with  saying  that  the  court  would 
wish  to  be  understood  us  giving  no  opin- 
ion on  the  law  which  regulates  the  internal 
or  coasting  trade,  to  which  they  under- 
stood the  case  of  Ostrander  t;.  Brown,  15 
Johns.  39,  to  apply;  and  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  present  decision  as  interfering 
with  the  principles  of  that  case.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  heid,  as  the  learned  judge  inti- 
mates, that  the  rule  is  more  strict  in  regard 
to  delivery  in  the  internal  and  coasting 
trade  than  in  the  foreign  trade.  Thns,  in 
Warden  v.  Mourillvan,  2  Esp.  693,  which, 
was  an  action  on  the  case  for  not  deliver- 
ing an  anchor  sent  by  the  defendant's  hoy,, 
it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  defendant 
was  the  owner  of  a  hoy,  which  sailed  from 
Deal  to  Dice's  Quay,  near  London  Bridge ; 
that  the  anchor  had  been  shipped  on  board 
this  hoy,  with  it  direction  to  be  delivered^ 
to  Messrs.  Bell.  Anchram,  and  Buxton ; 
that  the  defenaant.  had  delivered  it  at 
Dice's  Quay;  that  the  wharfinger  had% 
paid  the  hoyman  the  freighti  and  had  given 
him  a  receipt  for  the  anchor;  and  one 
witness  proved  that,  except  in  the  ease  of 
flour,  the  hoymen  never  concerned  them 
selves  about  goods  after  they  had  deliv- 
ered them  at  the  wharf.  Lord  Kenyjon, 
i^r  making  some  observations  upon  the* 
evidence,  iSt  it  to  the  jur^  to  say  what 
was  the  custom ;  and  they  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  So  in  Hemphill  v.  Chenie, 
6  W.  &  S.  62.  That  was  an  action  against 
the  defendant,  the  owner  of  a  keel-boat  on 
the  Ohio  River,  to  recover  the  price  of  a 
box  of  dry  goods  delivered  to  him  at 
Fittsbui^,  and  consigned  to  Rowland, 
Smith  &  Co.,  Louisville.  The  defendant 
gave  evidence  to  show  that  the  box  of 
goods  m  question  was  carried  safely  to< 
Louisville,  and  deposited  on  the  wharf 
there;  and  that  notice  was  given  to  the- 
oonsignees.  The  question  was  whether 
there  was  a  snfiicient  delivery.  Grier^  J 
in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said:  "It  uh 
contended  that,  according  to  the  custom- 
of  the  port  of  Louisville  and  the  other 
cities  on  these  western  rivers,  the  deposit- 
ing of  eoods  on  the  wharf,  and  giving  no* 
tice  to  Sie  consignee,  constitute  a  sufficient 
delivery  in  law,  whether  the  consignee 
actually  receives  the  goods  or  not.  Ib 
other  words,  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
the  carrier  cease  the  moment  he  has  de- 
posited goods  on  the  wharf  and  sons  no- 
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directioiL  (z)  But  in  all  such  cases  of  landing,  and  indeed,  in 
all  cases  of  delivery  of  goods  by  a  earner,  in  any  other  way 
than  patting  them  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  consignee 
or  into  his  house  or  store,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  consignee,  so  that  he  may  forthwith  take 
possession  of  the  goods,  (y)    Nor  does  a  mere  casual  knowledge 


tice  to  the  consignee,  and  this  whether  the 
consignee  refuses  or  neglects  to  receive 
them  or  not.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  carrier 
may  abandon  the  goods  on  the  wharf,  and 
the  property  of  the  distant  owners  thus  be 
left  as  a  subject  of  plunder  to  the  first 
finder,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  those 
whose  propertpr  is  committed  to  the  chances 
of  transportation  on  these  western  waters, 
und  has  necessarily  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  difierent  carriers  and 
consignees.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one,  that  however  much  steamboat  men 
and  other  carriers  on  our  rivers  may  affect 
the  diction  and  phraseology  of  maritime 
cities  in  thehr  bills  of  lading,  insurances, 
&c.,  yet  that  a  hasty  or  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  our  commercial  and  maritime 
code  of  laws  and  customs  might  not  be 
convenient  or  judicious.  Go<^s  may  be 
'  shipped '  on  board  steamboats  and  canid 
boats  ftom  the  '  port '  of  Pittsburg  to  the 
'port'  of  Louisville;  and  yet  it  might 
happen  that  the  rules  of  commercial  law, 
which  regulate  trade  on  the  ocean,  and 
freight  shipped  fiom  Liverpool  to  Phila- 
delphia, might  be  very  inconvenient  of 
application  to  our  western  waters.  Hence 
in  Cope  v.  Cordova,  1  Rawle,  203^  which 
decides  that '  the  liability  of  the  shipowner 
ceases  when  the  goods  are  landed  at  the 
usual  wharf,'  many  good  reasons  are  given 
why  such  a  rule  exists  in  the  trade  between 
two  maritime  cities,  which  cannot  apply 
to  this  shifting  transportation  from  point 
to  point  on  our  western  waters ;  ana  the 
learned  judge  who  delivers  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  is  careful 
to  observe,  that  they  do  not  intend  by 
that  decision  to  interfere  with  the  law  that 
regulates  the  internal  or  coasting  trade,  or 
at  all  to  dissent  from  the  case  of  Ostrander 
V.  Brown,  15  Johns.  39."  The  learned 
judge  tiien  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  holding  such  a  deliv- 
exy  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  jury  under  his 
instructions  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff. The  case  was  afterwards  carried  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court  held 


the  instruction  to  be  correct  To  the  same 
ofiect  is  Ostrander  t/.  Brown,  15  Johns 
39,  though  the  distinction  between  the  in- 
ternal and  coasting  trade  and  foreign  trade 
is  not  expressly  taken.  In  that  case, 
goods  were  put  on  lioard  of  the  defend- 
ant's vessel  to  be  cairied  to  Albany,  and, 
on  arriving  there,  were  by  the  defendant's 
direction  put  on  tiie  wharf.  It  was  held, 
that  this  was  not  a  delivery  to.  the  con- 
signee, and  that  evidence  of  a  usage  to 
deliver  go^ds  in  this  manner  was  imma- 
terial, but  that  the  defendant  was  liable  in 
an  action  of  trover  for  such  part  of  the 
goods  as  was  not  actually  delivered  to  the 
consignee. 

(r)  Chickering  v.  Fowler,  4  Pick.  871. 

(y)  This  was  very  aullioritativelT  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Justice  Porter,  in  Eohn  v. 
Packard,  3  La.  224.  "  The  contract  of 
aiireightment,"  said  he,  '*  does  not  impose 
on  the  owner  of  the  vessel  the  obligation 
to  deliver  merchandise  shipped  on  hoard 
of  her  to  the  consignee,  at  his  residence. 
It  is  a  contract  to  carry  from  port  to  port, 
and  the  owners  of  a  vessel  fulfil  the  duties 
imposed  on  them,  bv  delivering  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  usual  place  of  discharge 
The  authorities  cited  on  argument,  as  weV 
as  the  reason  of  the  thing,  clearly  estab- 
lish this  rule.  But  though  the  contract 
does  not  require  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
to  deliver  the  goods  at  any  other  pkioe  in 
the  port  but  that  where  ships  generally 
dischaige  then*  cai^goes,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
dnded  that  they  £ftve  a  right  to  land  the 
goods  at  these  places  and  release  them- 
selves, by  doing  so,  from  all  further  care 
and  responsibiuty,  without  giving  notice 
to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  them.  The 
authorities  on  this  subject  are  contradicto- 
ry. Some  of  those  cited  support  fully  the 
position  that  a  landing  on  the  wharf  is 
equivalent  to  a  delivery.  We  should  have 
reviewed  them,  had  not  the  counsel  who 
argued  the  case  carefully,  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  verv  properly  remuned 
fix>m  pressing  the  rule  to  that  extent.  We 
have  the  high  authority  of  Chancellor 
Kent  for  saying,  that  the  better  opinion  it, 
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on  the  part  of  the  coasigiiee  excuse  the  want  of  notice,  (z)  Nor 
can  the  goods  be  put  on  the  wharf  on  a  day  that  is  not  by  law, 
usage  or  custom,  a  day  of  business,  {a)  Nor  may  the  master 
heap  them  confusedly  with  other  goods  upon  a  wharf;  but 
he  must,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  separate  and  discriminate 
them,  (b)  We  have  seen,  that  leaving  godds  in  the  o£Eice, 
or  store,  or  even  in  the  carriage  of  the  carrier,  is  no  delivery  to 
hlin,  to  make  him  responsible  for  them  as  carrier,  unless  he  has 
notice  of  such  delivery,  that  he  may  forthwith  take  charge  of 
the  goods  and  provide  for  their  safety.  In  the  same  way,  no 
deUvery  by  him  discharges  him  from  responsibility,  unless  the 
party  entitled  to  the  goods  has,  in  fact,  or  by  construction  of  law, 
Buch  knowledge  of  the  delivery  as  will  enable  him  to  take  charge 
of  them  at  once.  The  notice  must  therefore  be  prompt,  and 
distinct.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  be  settled  in  England,  that 
the  landing  of  goods  upon  a  wharf,  with  notice,  is  not  a  sufficient 
delivery  of  them,  unless  made  so  by  a  distinct  and  established  * 
usage,  (c)  and  even  then,  it  cannot  be  the  right  of  the  carrier  to 


there  most  bo  a  dclWery  on  the  wharf  to 
some  person  authorized  to  receive  the 
goods,  or  some  act  which  is  equivalent  to 
or  a  substitato  for  it.  The  contrary  doc- 
trine appears  to  us  too  repugnant  to  rea- 
•on  and  justice  to  be  sanctioned  by  any 
one  who  will  follow  it  out  to  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  inevitably  leads.  Per- 
sons to  Avhom  goods  are  sent  may  be  ab- 
sent from  the  port  when  the  ship  reaches 
it ;  they  may  bo  disabled  by  sickness  from 
attending  to  their  business ;  they  may  not 
be  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel. 
Under  such  circumstances,  or  many  others 
fimitar  that  may  bo  supposed,  it  would  be 
extraordinary  indeed  if  the  captain  were 
amliorizcd  to  throw  the  goods  on  shore, 
where  tliey  could  not  fail  to  bo  exposed  to 
injury  from  tho  weather,  and  would  be 
lialile  to  bo  stolen.  There  would  be  little 
difTcrence  in  such  an  act  and  any  other 
that  would  occasion  their  Iops.  Contracts 
impose  on  parties  not  merely  tlie  obliga- 
tions cxprcjisetl  in  them,  but  every  thing 
which  by  law,  equity,  and  custom,  is  con- 
sidered as  incidental  to  the  particular  con- 
tract, or  necesaaty  to  carry  it  into  effect.  La. 
Coilc,  1987.  Delivery  is  not  merely  an 
incident  to  the  contract  of  affreightment. 
It  is  essential  to  its  discharge,  and  as  there 
eannot  bo  a  deUvery  without  the  act  of 


two  parties,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
freighter  should  be  apprised  when  and 
where  the  ship-owner,  or  his  mnt,  is 
ready  to  hand  over  the  goods."  Soe  aJso, 
Northern  v.  Williams,  6  La.  An.  578; 
House  t;.  The  Schooner  Lexington,  2  N. 
Y.  Leg.  Obs.  4 ;  Chickering  r.  Fowler,  4 
Pick.  371 ;  Price  v.  Powell,  3  Comst.  322 ; 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Ward, 
2  Mich.  538.  But  see  Mich.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
v.  Hale,  6  Mich.  243.  As  to  what  will 
constitute  a  sufficient  notice,  see  Kohn  v. 
Packard,  3  La.  224. 

(x)  The  Ship  Middlesex,  CSr.  Ct.  U.  8. 
Mass.  May  T.  1857,  21  Law  Rep.  14. 

(a)  S.  F.  M.  Co.  V.  Bark  Tangier,  Cir. 
Ct  U.  S.  Mass.  May  T.  1857,  21  Law 
Rep.  6.  In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  Faat- 
day  was  not,  in  Massachusetts,  a  day  of 
business,  within  this  rule.  But  in  the  case 
of  Richardson  v,  Goddard,  23  How.  28, 
the  foregoing  decision  of  tho  Circuit  Court 
was  reversed,  and  the  unlading  on  Fast- 
day  held  to  be  a  good  delivery,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  law,  or  general 
usage,  or  special  custom  forbidding  the 
unlading  of  a  vessel  on  such  a  day. 

(b)  The  ship  Middlesex,  21  iJaw  Rep. 
14. 

(c)  Oatlifib  V.  Bourne,  4  Bing.  N.  C 
•814.    In  this  case,  to  a  oountin  aMomptit 
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abandon  them  utterly,  even  if  the  consignee  lefdses  or  neglects 
to  take  charge  or  notice  of  them,  (d) 

While  the  goods  are  in  lighters  belonging  to  or  employed  by 
the  carriers,  and  going  to  or  from  the  wharf,  the  carrierB  are 
liable,  (e) 

If  the  carrier  be  a  warehouse-man,  or  if,  without  being  a  reg- 
ular warehouse-man,  he  has,  as  most  common  carriers  have,  a 


by  A  against  B,  npon  a  contract  hj  B, 
safelj  and  securely  to  cany  in  a  steam- 
Tcssel  certain  goods  of  A  from  Belfast  to 
Dublin,  and  irom  Dublin  to  London,  and 
to  deliver  the  same  at  London  to  A,  or  to 
bis  assigns,  upon  payment  of  freight, — 
assigning  a  breach  m  the  non-delivery  of 
the  goods  in  London ;  B  pleaded  that  the 
ffoods  were  put  on  board  under  a  bill  of 
uiding,  by  which  the^  were  madfr  deliver- 
able to  A,  or  his  assigns,  on  payment  of 
freight ;  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
and  goods  at  London,  B  caused  the  goods 
to  be  unshipped,  and  saiely  and  securely 
landed  and  deposited  upon  a  certain  whaif 
at  London^  tnere  to  remain  until  they 
could  be  delivered  according  to  the  bill  of 
lading, —  the  said  wharf  being  a  place  at 
which  goods  conveyed  in  steam-vessels 
from  Dublin  to  London  were  accustomed 
to  be  landed  and  deposited,  for  the  use  of 
consignees,  and  a  place  fit  for  such  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  the  goods,  while  they  re- 
mained npon  the  said  wharf,  and  before  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  delivery  thereof 
had  elapsed,  were  accidently  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  further  pleaded  to  the 
same  count,  that  after  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  and  goods  at  London,  B  was  ready 
and  willing  to  deliver  the  goods  to  A  or 
his  assigns,  but  that  neither  A  nor  his  as- 
signs was  or  were  there  ready  to  receive 
the  same ;  whereupon  B  caused  the  goods 
to  be  landed  on  the  said  wharf,  there  to 
remain  until  A  or  his  assigns  should  come 
and  receive  the  same,  or  until  the  same 
could  be  conveyed  and  delivered  to  A  or 
his  assigns,  with  the  like  averment  as  to 
the  said  wharf  being  a  usual  and  a  fit 
place ;  and  that  the  eoods,  while  they  re- 
mained upon  the  said  wharf,  and  before 
A  or  his  assigns  came  or  sent  for  the  same, 
and  before  B  had  been  requested  to  deliver 
the  same  to  A  or  his  assigns,  oir  a  reason- 
able time  for  conveying  them  from  the  said 
wharf  to  A  or  his  assigns  had  elapsed,  and 
before  the  same  could  be  removed  there- 
from, were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Tbe  court  held,  that  l>oth  pleas  were  bad. 


And  Tindai,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  defend- 
ants, in  each  of  the  pleas,  profess  to  sub- 
stitute a  delivery  at  Fenning's  wharf,  in 
tbe  port  of  London,  for  and  in  the  place 
of  a  delivery  '  at  the  port  of  London,  to 
the  plaintiff  or  his  assigns,'  as  required  bv 
the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  and  call 
npon  us  to  say,  by  our  judgment,  that 
such  deliverv,  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  eacn  plea,  is  a  eood  delivery  in 
point  of  law  under  the  bill  of  lading.  Bat 
we  know  of  no  general  rule  of  law  which 
governs  the  delivery  of  goods  under  a  bill 
of  lading,  where  such  delivery  is  not  ex- 
presslv  m  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  bib  of  lading,  except  that  it  must  be 
a  delivery  according  to  the  practice  and 
custom  usually  olwerved  in  the  port  or 
place  of  deliveiT.  An  issue  raised  upon 
an  allegation  of  such  a  mode  of  delivery 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  facts  of 
each  particular  case;  and  would  let  in 
every  species  of  excuse  from  the  strict  and 
literal  compliance  with  the  precise  terms 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  allowed  to  prevail  with  reference 
to  the  means  and  accommodation  for  land- 
ing goods  at  different  places  ;  the  time  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  vessel; 
the  state  of  the  tide  and  wind ;  interrup- 
tions from  accidental  causes ;  and  all  the 
otlier  circumstances  which  belong  to  each 
particular  port  or  place  of  delivery.  The 
delivery,  therefore,  of  these  eoods,  not 
being  alleged  in  the  pleas  to  have  been 
made  according  to  the  custom  or  practice 
of  the  port  of  London,  we  cannot  take 
notice  tnat  it  is  sanctioned  by  such  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  delivery  must  therefore  stand 
or  fall  upon  the  allegations  contained  in 
each  plea."  s.  c.  3  A&n.  &  G.  643,  7  id. 
850.  See  also,  Dixon  v.  Dunham,  14  111 
324. 

{d)  See  the  cases  in  the  preceding  note, 
and  The  Peytona,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  21  ; 
The  Grafton,  Olcott,  43. 

(e)  Morewood  v.  Pollock,  18  E.  L.  A 
E.  341,  8.  0. 1  £.  &  B.  742. 
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place  of  reception  and  deposit  for  his  goods,  it  may  often  be  a 
question  of  some  difficulty,  after  the  transportation  is  completed, 
whether  the  carrier  retains  that  character  and  its  peculiar  re* 
sponaibilily.  The  answer,  in  general,  is  this.  Where,  by  the 
known  usage  and  course  of  business,  the  goods,  when  they 
arrive,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  carrier's  warehouse  or  office,  and 
kept  there  without  pay  to  him  until  the  owner  takes  them,  then 
bis  responsibility  as  carrier  ceases  upon  their  arrival  and  notice 
to  the  owner ;  because  keeping  them  in  his  office  is  now  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  exclusively,  as  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  carrier  to  have  them  removed,  so  thaf  they  may  no 
longer  encumber  his  office,  (/)  This  reason  does  not  apply, 
where  compensation  is  made  for  the  storage,  distinct  from  that 
for  transportation.  But  here  the  two  duties  of  storing  and  of 
carrying  are  perfectly  distinct,  made'  so  by  the  undertaking  of 
the  party ;  and  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  one  of  these 
contracts  cannot  be  extended  to  the  other. 

Where  there  is  no  usage,  nor  any  special  agreement,  which 
requires  that  the  goods  should  be  left  in  the  store  or  office  of 
the  carrier  after  their  arrival,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  not 
justified  in  keeping  them  there ;  it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  them  at 
once.  And  if  he  does  not  deliver  them,  and  so  fails  in  this 
duty,  he  continues  liable  as  carrier ;  or,  if  not  as  carrier,  still 
liable  absolutely  for  loss  or  injury  to  the  goods  while  in  his  pos- 
session, because  that  possession  is  wrongfuL  (g*)     And  in  some 

{f)  See  ante,  p.  140,  note  (/),  and  p.  oeiving  goods  brought  up  the  river,  and 

188,  note  (/).  from  which  goods  were  re-shipped  into 

{g)  Miller  v.  The  Steam  Nay.  Co.  IS  canal  boats  to  be  taken  west.     While  the 

Barb.  361.    In  this  case  goods  belonging  eoods  were  in  the  process  of  being  passed 

to  the  plaintiff  were  received  at  the  city  from  the  barge  to  tlie  float,  and  oefore 

of  New  York  by  the  defendants,  who  were  they  were  delivered  to  A,  they,  together 

common  carriers  on  the  Hudson  River,  be-  with  the  barge  and  float,  were  destroyed 

tween  Albany  and  New  York,  to  be  car-  by  a  fire  which  originated  in  the  city  of 

tied  by  them  to  Albany,  and  there  de-  Albany,  and  afterwards  spread    to  the 

livered  to  A,  the  agent  of  a  line  of  boats  piers  and  shipping.    Z/e/d,  that  the  de- 

oo  the  Erie  canal.  -  The  coods  were  put  tendants,  having  contracted  to  deliver  the 

on  board  a  bai^  of  the  defendants  at  New  eoods  to  A,  at  Albany,  they  continued  to 

York,  and  taken  to  Albany,  where  they  hold  the  relation  of  common  carriers  until 

arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  the  goods  were  so  delivered,  or  until  a 

August,  1848.    A  portion  of  them  were  reasonable  time  should  have  elapsed  after 


unloaded  from  the  barge,  and  put  into  a  notice  to  A  of  their  arrival,  and  an  ofier 

float  in  the  Alban;^  basin,  belonging  to  to  deliver ;  and  that  they  were  liable  for 

the  defeu'lants,  which  waa  a  stationary  the  value.    Held,  also,  that  the  defendants 

floating  crafty  kept  for  the  purpose  of  re-  were  not  to  be  treated  as  warehoite-men  o' 
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cases  of  non-deliyery  the  carrier  may  be  sued  in  trover,  as  hav- 
ing converted  the  goods  to  his  own  use.  (h) 

In  general,  when  the  owner  or  consignee  may  be  considered 
as  himself  taking  charge  of  the  goods,  or  when  his  acts  or  lan- 
guage justify  the  carrier  in  believing  that  ihe  owner  considers 


the  goods,  after  the  arrival  of  the  barge  at 
the  pier  at  Albany ;  that  they  had  no  right 
to  warehouse  the  goods,  except  in  case  of 
the  absence  of  A,  or  his  refxisal  or  neglect 
to  receive  them,  after  nodce.  Welies,  J., 
said :  "  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
appellants,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
barge  at  the  pier  at  Albany,  their  relation 
be<»me  changed  from  common  carriers  to 
that  of  warehouse-men  of  the  goods  in 
question,  and  that  as  there  is  no  negli- 
gence imputed  to  them,  and  as  warehouse- 
men are  only  liable  in  case  of  negligence, 
no  recovery  can  b?  had  against  them. 
The  contract  of  shipment  was  to  deliver 
the  goods  to  F.  M.  Adams,  the  agent,  at 
Albany,  of  the  Rochester  City  Line,  which 
line  the  respondent  had  selected  for  their 
transportation  west  of  Albany;  and,  in 
ttiy  judf^ment,  the  appellants  continued 
to  hold  the  relation  or  common  carriers  in 
reference  to  the  goods,  until  they  were  so 
delivered,  or  until  a  reasonable  time  should 
have  elapsed  after  notice  to  the  agent  o^ 
iheir  amval,  and  an  offer  to  deliver.  We 
so  ruled  on  a  similar  question  in  the  case 
of  Goold  and  others  v.  Chapin  and  Mal- 
lory,  10  Barb.  612.  The  appellants  had 
DO 'right  to  warehouse  the  goods,  unless  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  person  author- 
ized to  receive  them,  or  his  refusal  or 
neglect  to  receive  them,  after  reasonable 
iiotice.  If  the  contract  was  to  deliver 
them  to  Adams,  they  had  no  more  right 
to  store  them  at  Albany  than  at  New 
York,  or  any  intermediate  point  on  the 
river,  unless  'for  one  of  the  reasons  men- 
tioned. The  legal  obligations  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  appellants,  as  common  carriers, 
were  fastened  upon  them  from  the  time 
they  received  the  goods  in  New  York,  un- 
til they  had  performed  the  service  which 
the  transaction  implied,  and  delivered 
them  agreeiibly  to  their  contract,  unless 
prevented  by  the  conduct  of  the  owner  or 
Kis  a^nt.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  notice  given  to  Adams  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  goods ;  no  offer  to  deliver  them 
lo  him  ;  no  act  on  the  part  of  the  appel- 
lants, indicating  that  they  desured  or  in- 


tended to  change  their  character  from  com- 
mon carriers  to  that  of  warehouse-men. 
Adams  went  on  board  the  baige  some  two 
or  three  hours  after  its  arrival,  and  saw  the 
trip  book.  He  testifies  that  he  had  a  boat 
near  by,  readv  to  take  the  goods  from  the 
float,  upon  which,  as  appears  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  captain  of  the  baige,  it  was 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  defendants  to 
ship  goods  brought  by  them  up  the  river, 
before  they  were  delivered  on  board  the 
canal  boats.  The  goods  in  question  were 
in  the  process  of  being  passed  from  the 
batge  to  the  float,  and  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  while  a  portion  of  them  was  in 
the  float  and  the  residue  in  the  barge,  the 
fire  drove  away  the  hands  engaged,  and 
destroyed  both  the  barge  and  float,  with 
all  the  goods  they  contained.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  preposterous  to 
contend  that  there  was  any  thing  like  an 
attempt  or  intention  to  store  the  goods,  or 
any  occasion  or  iustification  for  storing 
them,  if  such  had  been  the  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  the  appellants  were  merely 
preparing  and  gettmg  ready  to  deliver 
them,  but  had  not  commenced  the  deliv- 
ery. They  were  not  in  fact  ready  or  in  a 
situation  to  commence  the  delivery.  The 
goods  were  still  in  their  possession  as  com- 
mon carriers  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
See  also,  Goold  v.  Chapin,  10  Barb.  612. 
(A)  Bullard  v.  Young,  3  Stew.  (Ala.), 
46.  A  undertook  to  carry  certain  flour 
for  B  to  a  certain  place,  and  having  de- 
posited it  by  the  way,  C  took  part  of  it  by 
mistake.  B  refusing  to  receive  part  only, 
C  received  tiio  remainder,  and  paid  A  for 
the  whole.  This  w^as  h^d  to  amount  to 
a  conversion  by  A,  for  whicli  B  could 
maintain  trover  against  him.  And  per 
White,  J. :  "  Young  was  a  bailee  or  car- 
rier, who  undertook  to  deposit  the  flour  at 
a  particular  place  for  the  plaintiff.  Tliis 
he  did  not  do,  but  wilfully  and  of  his  own 
accord  left  it  at  another  'place,  whence  it 
was  innocently  taken  by  a  third  person, 
who  paid  him,  the  defendant,  for  it."  Set 
Rooke  V.  Midland  Railway  Co.  14  £.  L. 
&  £.  175. 
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himself  as  in  charge  of  them,  then  the  responsibiiily  of  the  carrier 
ends,  (t) 

The  particular  obligation  of  stage-coach  proprietors,  raihroadsi 
and  the  like,  to  deliver  the  baggage  of  their  passengers,  has. 
been  much  considered.  These  cairiers  are,  principally,  carriers 
of  passengers,  and  only  incidentally  of  the  baggage  of  the  pas- 
sengers, for  which  they  do  not  generally  receive  any  distinct 
compensation.  Nevertheless,  as  to  this  baggage,  they,  come 
under  the  general  law  of  common  carriers  of  goods,  and  are  held 
veiy  strictly,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  and  from  mo- 
tives of  public  policy,  to  the  obligation  of  delivering  the  baggage 
of  each  proprietor  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  joamey,  in  all  cases,  (j) 
And  if  such  delivery  be  made  erroneously,  but  innocentlyi  on  a 
forged  onler,  the  carrier  is  still  held  (k) 

As  the  carrier  is  bound  to  deliver  the  goods,  so  the  owner  is 
bound  to  receive  and  remove  them,  and  pay  the  freight  for 
tfaenu  And  if  the  cairier  is  wkrranted  in  delivering  the  goods, 
by  keeping  them  at  his  own  ofhce,  or  warehouse,  and  giving 
notice,  and  if  he  has  given  such  notice,  and  the  owner  delays 
more  than  a  reasonable  time  to  take  them,  they  are  no  longer  at 
the  risk  of  the  carrier,  as  a  carrier,  but  as  a  mere  depositary, 
gratuitously,  when  he  is  bound  only  to  slight  care,  and  liable 
only  for  gross  negligence  —  or  for  compensation — when  he  is 
bound  to  ordinary  care,  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  negligence  — 
according  to  the  circumstances.  {I)     So  if  the  freight  be  not 

(i)  Tbomu  V.  B.  &  P.  Railroad  Cor-  delivered  to  the  agent  of  a  company  for 

poradon,  10  Met.  472 ;  Strong  v.  Natally,  transporting  goods,  &c.,  on  the  canal^ 

4  B.  &  P.  16 ;  Eagle  v.  White,  6  Whart.  styled  "  The  Atlantic  Line."    The  goods 

505 ;  Lewis  i;.  The  Western  Railroad  Co.  arrived  saiely  at  Albany,  on  Monday,  the 

11  Met.  509.  14th  of  August,  and  were  pat  on  the  float 

(j)  Richards  v.  The  London  Railway  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  barge, 

Co.  7  C.  B.  839 ;  Hollister  v.  Nowlen,  which  they  kept  in  the  Albany  basin  for 

19  Wend.  234 ;  Cole  v,  Goodwin,  id.  251 ;  the  purpose  of  receiving  goods  brought  by 

Bomar  v.  Maxwell,  9  Humph.  621 ;  Dill  their  barges,  and  then  tnmsfernng  them  to 

V.  So.  Car  Railroad  Co.  7  Rich.  L.  158.  the  canal  craft,  which  came  alongside  of 

!k)  Powell  V,  Myers,  26  Wend.  590.  the  float  to  receive  their  loading.  On  the 
/)  Powell  V.  Myers, 26  Wend.  591,  pw  15th  of  August,  the  agent  of  "The  At- 
Verplande,  senator.  In  Goold  t;.  Chapin,  lantic  Line  "  was  notified  on  behalf  of  tlie 
l«l  Barb.  612,  the  defendants,  the  pro-  proprietors  of  the  Hudson  River  line,  that 
prietors  of  the  Hudson  River  line  of  tow-  there  were  goods  on  their  float  for  his  line, 
lM>at8,  received  on  board  one  of  their  and  he  was  requested  io  call  and  take 
barges,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  goods  be-  them  away.  The  like  notification  and  re- 
longing  to  merchants  in  Brockport,  to  be  quest  were  made  to  him  on  the  next  day^ 
by  thorn  transported  to  Albany,  and  there  and  repeated  again  on  the  17th  of  August 
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pai<l9  and  the  carrier  retains  the  goods  therefor,  they  are  not  at 
his  risk  as  carrier,  but  as  warehouse-man  or  gratuitous  bailee,  (m) 
If  the  owner  of  goods  gives  new  directions  as  to  their  deliv- 
ery after  they  are  taken  by  the  carrier,  of  course  these  direc* 
tions  may  be  followed  by  him.  And  if  they  are  indefinite,  or 
if  they  require  the  carrier  to  be  governed  by  information  or 
directions  which  he  does  not  receive,  he  may  discharge  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  delivery  by  storing  them  for  the  owner, 
aU  the  best  way  he  can.  (n)  So  the  carrier  is  discharged  by  any 
new  agreement  made  between  him  and  the  owner  or  shipper, 
or  by  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  shipper  to  some  other  disposi- 
tion of  them,  which  may  be  express  or  implied,  (o)  And  the 
shipper  may  accept  the  goods  at  some  place  short  of  that  to 
which  they  should  have  been  carried,  and  at  which,  by  the  orig- 
inal contract,  delivery  should  have  been  made.     And  such  ac- 


when  the  agent  said  he  was  taking  some 
eoods  for  another  line,  and  when  he  got 
uem  on  he  would  shove  up  to  the  float  and 
take  those  goods  on.  But  on  the  same 
afternoon,  the  float,  with  the  goods  in 
qaestion,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  court 
ndd,  that  under  the  <^cumstances,  the 
strict  liability  of  the  deTendants,  as  com- 
mon carriers,  hod  ceased  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  and  that  they  were  then  holding  the 
goods  as  bailees  in  deposit  merely ;  and 
the  goods  having  been  destroyed  without 
anv  fault  on  their  part,  that  they  were  not 

(m)  Storri;.  Crowley,  McClel.  & Y.  129. 

(n)  Boyle  v,  McLaughlin,  4  Har.  &  J. 
891.  But  a  carrier  in  whose  possession 
goods  are  left,  becomes  chargeable  as  a 
depositary.  Smith  t;.  Nashua  &  Lowell 
R.  B.  Co.  7  Foster  (N.  H.),  86. 

(o)  Thus,  if  A,  for  whom  goods  axe 
transported  by  a  railroad  company,  au- 
thorizes B  to  receive  the  delivery  thereof, 
and  to  do  all  acts  incident  to  the  delivery 
and  transportation  thereof  to  A,  and  B, 
instead  of  receiving  the  goods  at  the  usual 
place  of  delivery,  requests  the  agent  of  the 
companv  to  permit  the  car  which  contains 
the  goods,  to  be  hauled  to  a  near  depot  of 
another  railroad  company,  and  such  acent 
assents  thereto,  and  assists  B  in  hauling 
the  car  to  such  depot,  and  B  there  requests 
and  obtains  leave  of  that  company  to 
use  its  machinery  to  remove  the  goods 
ftom  the  car     then  tiie  company  that 


transported  the  goods  is  not  answerable  for 
the  want  of  care  or  skill  in  the  persons 
employed  in  so  removing  the  goods  from 
the  car,  nor  for  the  want  of  strength  in  the 
machinery  used  for  the  removal  of  them, 
and  cannot  be  charged  with  any  loss  that 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  such  deliveiy 
to  A.  Lewis  V.  The  Western  Raihoad 
Co.  11  Met.  408.  And  Dewof,  J.,  said. 
"  The  duty  of  the  defendants  was  to  trans 
port  the  article,  and  deliver  it  at  their 
depot.  But  this  duty  may  be  modified  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  performance.  The 
omission  of  the  defendants  to  remove 
goods  finom  the  cars,  and  place  them  in  the 
warehouse,  or  upon  the  platform,  would 
not,  in  all  cases,  subject  them  to  an  action 
for  non-delivery,  or  for  negligence  in  the 
delivery.  Suppose  a  bale  or  goods  was 
transported  by  them,  and,  on  its  arrival  at 
the  depot,  the  owner  should  step  into  the 
car,  and  ask  for  a  delivery  there,  and 
thereupon  the  goods  should  be  passed  over 
to  him  in  ttie  car.  The  delivery  would 
be  perfect;  and  if  any  casualty  should 
subsequently  occur,  in  taking  out  the  bale, 
the  loss  would  be  his.  The  place  and 
manner  of  delivery  may  always  be  varied 
with  the  assent  of  die  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty; and  if  he  interferes  to  control  or 
direct  in  the  matter,  he  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility." See  Scotthom  v.  South 
Stailbrdshure  Railway  Co  8  £.  L.  &  R 
6&d,  B.  C.  8  Exch.  341. 
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oeptance,  whatever  be  the  motive  for  it,  discharges  the  carrier^ 
if  it  be  voluntary,  and  if  it  be  made  before  any  cause  of  action 
has  arisen  against  the  carrier  for  non-delivery,  or  other  de- 
fault (p)  After  such  cause  exists  by  reason  of  the  injury  that 
has  been  inflicted,  nothing  discharges  the  carrier  but  a  release, 
or  the  receipt  of  something  by  way  of  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion, (q) 

If  the  owner  or  shipper,  by  his  illegal  act,  prevents  or  inter- 
feres with  the  delivery  of  the  goods  by  the  carrier,  the  obligation 
of  delivery  is  at  an  end.  But  only  an  actual  illegality  has  this 
effect,  (r)  An  alleged  one,  if  it  be  not  true  in  fact,  does  not 
discharge  the  carrier ;  but  if,  though  not  true  in  fact,  or  although 
the  cause  of  a  seizure  or  other  interference  with  the  goods  which 
prevents  their  delivery  is  not  substantiated,  yet  if  there  be  a  jus- 
tifiable cause  for  such  seizure,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 


(p)  Panons  v.  Hardy,  14  Wend.  216; 
Harris  v.  Rand,  4  N.  H.  259,  555 ;  Welch 
V.  Hicks,  6  Cowcn,  504 ;  Lorent  v.  Eent- 
rins:,  1  Nott  &  McC.  182 ;  Hunt  v.  Has- 
kell, 24  Me.  339.  Bnt  the  ^ds  must 
be  volun  tarily  received.  Rossiter  r.  Ches- 
ter, 1  Dongl.  (Mich.),  154.  And  in  Lowe 
V.  Moss,  12  111.  477,  it  was  held,  that  the 
receipt  by  the  owner  of  a  part  of  a  lot  of 
goods  in  transitu,  though  it  would  dis- 
'  charge  the  carrier  from  au  farther  liability 
as  to  such  part,  would  not  so  discharge 
him  as  to  the  residue. 

Iq)  Willoughby  v.  Backhouse,  2  B.  & 
C.  821 ;  Baylis  t;.  Usher,  4  Mo.  &  P.  790 ; 
Bowman  v,  Teall,  23  Wend.  306. 

(r)  Gosling  v,  Higgins,  1  Camp.  451. 
This  was  an  action  for  the  non-delivery  of 
ten  pipes  of  wine,  shipped  at  the  island  of 
Maaeira,  on  boani  a  vessel  of  which  the 
defendant  was  owner,  to  be  carried  to  Jar 
maica,  and  from  thence  to  England. 
When  the  vessel  arrived  off  Jamaica,  she 
was  seized,  with  her  cargo,  for  a  supposed 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  ana  there 
condemned ;  but,  upon  an  appeal  to  th^ 
Privy  Council  of  England,  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  reversed.  Upon 
these  facts.  Lord  EUenborough  AeUthat  the 
defendant  was  liable,  and  must  seek  his 
remedy  against  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  in  Spence  v.  Chad  wick,  10  Q. 
B.  517,  which  was  assumpsit  by  a  shipper 
on  a  contract  of  affireightment.  The  deo- 
kratioa  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  ship- 


ped on  board  the  defendant's  ship,  then  m 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  bound  for  Lon- 
don, calling  at  Cadiz,  certain  goods  to  be 
safely  conveyed  to  London,  and  there  de- 
livered in  good  order,  the  act  of  God,  the 
Queen's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every 
other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seaa, 
rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind  soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  &c.,  ex- 
cepted, the  plaintiff  paying  freight.  The 
declaration  then  averred  a  promise  by  the 
defendant  so  to  convey  and  deliver^  the 
caigo,  saving  the  above  exceptions ;  and 
alleged  as  a  oreach  that  he  failed  to  do  so. 
The  defendant  pleaded,  that  the  ship  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage  called  at  Cadiz, 
and  was  then  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officers  of  customs  there,  and  of  a  certain 
court  of  Spain  (described  in  the  plea) ; 
that  while  the  ship  was  there,  the  goods 
were,  according  to  the  law  of  Spain,  law- 
fnlly  taken  out  of  the  ship  by  the  said 
officers,  against  the  will,  and  without  the 
default  of  the  defendant,  on  a  charee  of 
suspicion  of  their  being  contraband  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Soain,  and  were 
confiscated  by  a  decree  of^  the  said  court, 
upon  the  charge  aforesaid.  Upon  de- 
murrer, the  court  held  that  the  plea  al- 
leged no  excuse  within  the  express  ex- 
ceptions in  the  contract ;  that  the  decree 
of  confiscation  was  in  itself  no  answer ; 
and  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  plea  to 
have  been  incurred  through  any  fault  ot 
the  plaintiff. 
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the  carrier  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequencea 
It  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  hold  him  so,  where  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  owner  or  shipper  that  such  apparent  cause  for 
seizure  existed. 

Nor  is  the  carrier  liable,  where  the  goods  ate  thrown  over- 
board from  necessity,  to  save  life  or  property  ;(*)  if  to  save 
property,  all  the  property  that  is  saved  must  contribute  to  make 
up  the  loss,  under  what  is  termed  in  the  mercantile  law,  a  gen- 
eral average,  (t)    Nor  if  the  goods  perish  from  inherent  defect,  (u) 


{$)  Moose's  case,  12  Rep.  63;  Bird  v. 
Astcock,  2  Bulst.  280,  8.  c.  2  Rol.  Abr. 
567 ;  I^alwerson  v.  Cole,  1  Speere,  321. 
In  Kenrig  v.  Eggleston,  Aleyn,  93,  it 
is  said  that  RoUe,  C.  J.,  cited  Baicroft's 
case,  "  where  a  box  of  jewels  was  delivered 
to  a  ferryman,  who,  knowing  not  what 
was  in  it,  and  bemg  in  a  tempest,  threw  it 
overboard  into  the  sea ;  and  resolved  that 
he  should  answer  for  it."  But  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  commenting  upon  this  case, 
sajs:  "I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
there  was  proof  in  this  case  of  culpable 
negligenee,  and  probal)ly  the  casket  was 
both  small  and  light  enough  to  have  been 
kept  longer  on  board  than  other  goods; 
for  in  the  case  of  a  Gravesend  barge,  cited 
on  the  bench  bv  Lord  Coke,  it  appears 
that  the  pack  which  was  thrown  overboard 
in  a  tempest,  and  for  which  the  bargeman 
was  hold  not  awncerabUf  was  of  |jeat  value 
and  great  weight;  although  this  last  cir- 
cumstance be  omitted  by  RoUe,  who  says 
only  that  a  master  of  the  vessel  had  no 
information  of  its  contents"  See  Jones  on 
Boilm.  108. 

(0  But  the  owners  of  goods  shipped 
on  deck,  and  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm, 
are  not  entitled  to  general  average ;  nor  is 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  liable  for  them  as 
A  carrier,  in  such  case.  Smith  v.  Wright, 
I  Caincs,  43 ;  Lenox  v.  United  Ins.  Co. 
3  Johns,  Cas.  178  ;  The  Rowena,  Ware, 
822.  But  in  Gillett  v.  Ellis,  11  Bl.  579, 
where  goods  stowed  on  the  main  deck  of 
a  propeller  were  necessarily  cast  overboard 
in  a  tempest  by  the  order  of  the  master,  to 
preserve  the  vessel  and  crew,  it  was  held, 
that  the  owner  of  the  goods  uras  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  general  average.  And 
l>er  Treaty  C.  J. :  "  It  is  insisted  that  the 
])taintiflr  cannot  claim  contribution,  be- 
cause his  goods  were  stowed  on  the  deck 
of  tlie  vessel.  The  general  rule  undoubt- 
edly is,  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  which 
are  placed  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  an 
swept  overboard  by  the  action  of  the  wind 


or  waves,  or  cast  into  the  sea  by  com- 
mand  of  the  master,  in  order  to  protect 
the  vessel  and  crew,  is  npt  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  general  average.  .  The  caiso 
on  deck,  from  its  situation,  increases  me 
difficulty  of  navigating  the  ship,  and  is 
more  exposed  to  peril  than  that  which  is 
under  cover ;  and,  if  swept  away  or  cast 
overboard,  the  owner  must  bear  the  loss, 
without  contribution  from  tlic  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo  under  batches. 
But  this  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
operation  of  this  rule.  Propellers  are  a 
class  of  vessels  but  recently  introduced 
in  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  to  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  construction, 
and  the  general  usage  respecting  them, 
this  general  rule  is  not  applicable.  They 
are  ^double  deckers  with  two  holds.  By 
the  general  custom  prevailing  in  reference 
to  them,  goods  stowed  on  the  main  deck, 
or  upper  hold,  are  regarded  as  under 
hatches,  and  as  safe  as  those  stowed  in  the 
lower  hold,  or  where  the  cargo  in  ordinary 
vessels  is  only  considered  as  under  cover. 
The  master  is  allowed  by  this  general 
custom  to  stow  the  cargo*  either  in  the 
hold,  or  on  the  main  deck,  at  his  conven- 
ience. No  distinction  is  made  in  the 
price  of  transportation  by  the  carrier,  or 
m  the  rates  of  insurance  by  the  under- 
writer. The  cargo  below  and  between 
decks  is  put  on  the  same  footing.  This 
universal  usage,  resulting  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel,  must  govern  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  die  owners  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo.  The  owner  of  goods,  which 
are  stowed  on  the  main  deck  of  a  propel- 
ler, and  necessarily  cast  overboard  by  the 
direction  of  the  master,  to  preserve  the 
vessel  and  crew,  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  a  general  average,  as  much 
as  the  owner  of  goods  that  are  stowed  hi 
the  hold  would  be,  under  like  circum- 
stances." 

(u)  Farrar  v.  Adams,  Bnl.  N.  P.  69 ' 
Clark  V.  Barnwell,  12  How.  272. 
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aor  if  the  owner  or  shipper  has  been  negligent  or  firaudulent 
in  not  disclosing  the  peculiar  nature  of  goods  requiring  peculiar 
care,  by  the  want  of  which  care  they  have  perished  or  suffered 
injury,  (v)  But  the  carrier  is  bound  to  take  all  such  reasonable 
care  of  goods  as  he  knows  or  should^  know  to  be  necessary  for 
them* 

K  the  carrier,  on  the  ground  of  his  liability  for  damages  to 
the  goods  he  undertook  to  transport,  pays  for  such  damages, 
it  is  equivsdent  to  a  delivery  of  them  in  safety,  and  reestablishes 
his  claim  for  fireight  (w) 


SECTION   X. 

WHERE  A  THIED  PABTY  CLAIMS  THE   GOODS. 

One  question  in  regard  to  the  carrier's  obligation  to  deliver 
goods  to  the  shipper  or  consignor,  has  been  much  agitated,  and 
perhaps  is  not  quite  settled.  It  arises  in  the  case  of  another 
party  claiming  the  goods  as  owner,  and  taking  them  in  that 
character  from  the  carrier.  Will  such  taking  excuse  the  carrier 
for  non-delivery  ?  If  the  goods  are  demanded  from  him  by  a 
third  party  on  this  ground,  can  he  deliver  the  goods  and  justify 
hb  conduct?  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  carrier  cannot  himself 
raise  the  question  of  title  in  a  third  person,  and  on  that  ground 
refuse  delivery  to  the  parly  originally  holding  them,  (x)  And  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  general  rule,  that  the  carrier  cannot  deny 

M  Edwards  v.  Shcrratt,  1  East,  604 ; .  was  indemnified  he  would  keep  them,  and 

Titchbarne  v.  White,  1  Stra.  145 ;  Batson  not  deliver  them  accordin;^  to  order     An 

V.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  21.  indemnity  was  i^iven;  and  the  goods  not 

(w)   Hammond  v,  McClnres,   1   Baj,  being  dclircre<l  according  to  ottlcr,  the 

101.  partv  by  whom  they  were  delivered  to  the 

{x)  Anon.,  cited  in  Lacloach  v.  Towie,  earner  hroaght  an  action  against  the  car- 
8  Esp.  114.  This  was  a  case  tried  before  rier.  The  learned  jadge  would  not  per- 
Mr.  Justice  Gouid,  and  was  to  the  follow-  mit  him  to  set  up  any  question  of  property 
ing  effect.  A  carrier  had  a  parcel  of  ont  of  the  plaintiff;  and  Ae/r^  that  Jic,  hav- 
sckkIs  delivered  to  him,  to  be  carried  from  ing  received  the  goods  from  him,  was  pre- 
Maidstone  to  London.  While  the  goods  eluded  from  questioning  his  title,  or  show- 
lav  at  his  warehouse,  a  person  came  there  ing  a  property  in  any  other  person.  And 
who  said  the  goods  were  his,  and  claimed  Lord  Kenyan,  before  whom  the  case  was 
them  from  the  carrier ;  the  carrier  said  he  cited,  admitted  it  to  be  law.  See  alao^ 
mold  unt  deliver  Ihem ;   bat  that  if  he  anU,  p.  142,  note  (I). 
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tbe  title  of  the  party  from  whom  he  has  received  the  goods  for 
transportation.  In  general,  no  agent  can  defend  against  the 
action  of  his  principal,  by  setting  up  the  jus  tertii  m  his  own 
favor,  {y)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  carrier  delivers  them  to  a 
third  party,  and  it  can  be  shown  in  an  action  against  him  that 
this  third  party  was  the  actual  and  lawful  owner,  and  that  tbe 
plaintifi^  who  delivered  the  goods  to  the  carrier,  had  no  right  to 
them  whatever,  this  certainly  is  a  sufficient  defence,  (z)  It  is 
held,  in  general,  that  if  he  does  not  yield  to  an  adverse  claim 
by  a  third  party,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  in  case  the  title  of 


(tf)  Nickolson  V.  Knowles,  5  Madd.  47 , 
Mvler  V,  Fitzpatrick,  6  Mad.  &  G.  360 ; 
Dixson  V,  Hammond,  2  B.  &  Aid.  310 ; 
Roberts  v,  OfrAhj,  9  Price,  269;  Hard- 
man  v.  Willcock,  9  Bing.  382,  n.  (a) ; 
Bates  V.  Stanton,  1  Daer,  79. 

(z)  This  was  settled,  after  much  con- 
sideration,  in  King  v.  Richards,  6  Whart. 
418.  The  defendants  in  that  case  were 
common  carriers  of  goods  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  had  signed  a 
receipt  of  certain  goods  as  received  of  A. 
which  they  promised  to  deliver  to  his 
order.  In  trover  By  the  indorsees  of  this 
paper,  who  had  made  advances  on,  the 
goods,  it  was  hddt  that  the  defendants 
might  prove  that  A  had  no  title  to  the 
goods;  that  they  had  been  fraudnlently 
obtained  by  him  from  the  true  owner; 
and  that  upon  demand  made,  they  had 
delivered  them  up  to  the  latter.  Kennedy^ 
J.,  said :  "  It  is  said  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  trust  or  an  act  of  treachery,  on 
the  part  of  the  bailee,  to  deliver  the  goods, 
even  on  demand,  to  the  true  owner,  not- 
witlistJinding  ho  has  received  them  from  a 
wrongdoer,  because  he  promised  to  restore 
the  goods  to  such  wrongdoer.  If  the 
luiiicc  in  such  case  receive  the  goods  from 
the  bailor  innocently,  under  the  impression 
made  by  the  bailor  that  he  is  the  owner 
thoit?of,*or  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  manner  he  is  doing,  and  therefore 
promises  to  return  the  goods  to  the  bailor, 
It  is  very  obvious  that  such  a  promise 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding,  be- 
cause obtained  through  a  false  impression, 
made  wilfully  by  the  bailor;  and  truth, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice,  as 
well  as  all  moral  excellence,  would  seem 
to  require,  in  eveir  such  case,  that  the 
goods  should  bo  delivered  up  to  the  true 
owner,  especially  if  he  demand  the  same, 
instead  ot  the  wrongful  bailor .    But  if  the 


bailee  knew  at  the  time  he  received  the 
goods,  and  made  the  promise  to  redeliver 
them  to  the  bailor,  with  a  view  to  favor 
the  bailor,  that  the  latter  had  come  wrong- 
fully by  them,  either  by  having  taken  them 
tortiously  or  feloniously  from  the  owner ; 
then  the  bailee  thereby  became  a  partici- 
pant in  the  fraud  or  the  felony,  and  it 
-would  be  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of 
justice  that  he  should  be  protected  under 
such  circumstances  against  the  demand  or 
claim  of  the  owner.  This  promise,  how- 
ever, of  the  bailee,  is  said  to  be  binding 
on  him  only,  and  is  not  such  as  his  per- 
sonal representatives  are  bound  to  regard ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  bemuse 
the  goods  have  come  to  their  possession 
by  operation  of  law.  This  doctrine,  if  it 
were  to  be  allowed,  would  certainly  be 
singularly  anomalous,  and  unlike,  in  its 
effect,  to  any  other  promise  recognized  by 
the  law  as  binding."  See  also.  Bates  9. 
Stanton,  1  Duer,  79.  The  doctrine  of  the 
text  is  fully  sustained  in  the  case  of  Sheri- 
dan u.  The  New  Quay  Co.,  98  Eng.  C.  L. 
618.  In  giving  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  WiUeSf  J.,  says, — "  The  defendants 
were  common  carriers  and  therefore  bound 
to  receive  the  goods  for  carriage.  They 
could  make  no  inouii^  as  to  the  ownership. 
They  have  not  voluntarily  raised  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  was  raised  by  the  demand  of  the 
real  owner  before  the  defendants  had  patted 
with  the  goods.  The  law  would  have  pro- 
tected them  against  the  real  owner  if  they 
had  delivered  the  goods  in  pursuance  of 
their  employment,  without  notice  of  hia 
daim.  It  ought  equally  to  protect  them 
against  the  pseudo  owner,  from  whom  they 
could  not  refuse  to  receive  the  goods,  in 
the  present  event  of  the  real  owner  claim- 
ing the  goods,  and  their  being  given  up  tc 
him." 
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tiiis  party  be  good,  (a)  The  carrier  may  have  his  interpleader 
in  equity  to  ascertain  who  has  the  right ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  adequate  means  of  self-protection  he  has  at  common 
law.  And  yet  he  should  be  permitted,  in  some  way,  to  demand 
security  of  the  party  whose  title  seems  to  him  the  better,  and  to 
whom  he  is  therefore  willing  to  give  the  goods.  And  whenever 
security  is  refused,  there  should  be  no  recovery  against  him, 
unless  the  better  title  of  the  person  claiming  the  goods  was 
obvious  and  certain,  or  there  were  other  circumstances  indi- 
cating that  the  carrier  had  not  acted  with  entire  good  faith  or 
proper  discretion.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  authorities, 
it  seems  that  if  the  carrier  be  called  upon  by  such  antagonistic 
claimants,  he  must  decide  between  them  at  his  own  periL 

If  the  goods  are  stopped  in  trcmsitUj  this  would  involve  ques- 
tions which  could  be  answered  only  by  the  law  of  ^  stoppage 
in  transUuj^  which  is  elsewhere  considered. 


(a)  Wilson  v.  Anderton,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
450.  lii  this  case  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
who  had  taken  goods  on  freight,  and  who 
claimed  a  lien  npon  them,  bnt  whose  claim 
was  unfounded,  delivered  them  to  the  de- 
fendant as  his  bailee.  The  plaintiif,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  goods,  demanded 
them  of  the  defendant,  bnt  he  refused  to 
deliver  them  without  the  directions  of  the 
b^or.  The  court  hdd,  that  the  bailor  not 
having  any  lien  npon  the  goods,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bailee  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  conversion.  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J., 
said  :  "  A  bailee  can  never  be  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  bailor.  If  the  bailor 
fa«s  no  title,  the  bailee  can  have  none,  for 
Uie  bailor  can  give  no  better  title  than  he 
has.  The  right  to  the  property  may, 
therefore,  be  tned  in  an  action  against  the 
bulee,  and  a  refusal  like  that  stated  in 
this  case  has  always  been  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  conversion.  The  situation  of 
a  bailee  is  not  one  without  remedy.  He 
is  not  bound  to  ascertain  who  has  the 
right.  He  may  file  a  bill  of  interpleader 
in  a  court  of  equity.  But  a  bailee  who 
forbears  to  adopt  that  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  makes  himself  a  party  by  retaining 
the  soods  for  the  bailor  must  stand  or  fall 
by  &  title."  Litdedale,  J.  "The  ques- 
tion is.  wfaetber,  under  the  circumstances 


in  this  case,  the  bailee  can  set  up 
any  title  against  the  real  owner  ?  What 
is  the  situation  of  a  bailee  ?  He  has  no 
other  title  except  that  which  the  bailor 
had.  As  to  the  Nisi  Prius  case  before 
G^ld,  J.,  [see  ante,  note  (or),]  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  point.  There  the 
carrier,  on  the  goods  being  demanded  by 
a  third  party,  voluntarily  identified  hun- 
self  with  that  party,  by  proposing  to  re- 
tain them  on  an  indemnity,  and  oflfering 
to  set  up  the  title  of  that  party  on  an  ac- 
tion by  the  bailor.  Now  a  lessee  cannot 
dispute  the  title  of  his  lessor  at  the  time 
of  the  lease,  but  he  may  show  that  the 
lessor's  title  has  been  put  an  end  to ;  and 
therefore,  in  an  action  of  covenant  by  the 
lessor,  a  plea  of  eviction  by  title  paramount, 
or  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  a  good 
plea,  and  a  threat  to  distrain  or  bring  an 
ejectment,  by  a  person  having  good  title, 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  actual  eviction 
So  here  if  the  bailor  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendant  as  bailee,  the  latter 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  show  that 
the  plaintiif  rccoverea  the  value  of  the 
goods,  or  that,  on  bein^  threatened  with 
an  action  by  a  person  who  had  good  title 
to  the  goods,  no  had  delivered  them  to 
him.'' 
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C0MPEK8ATI0K. 

This  is  sometimes  fixed  by  law;  as  for  incoqpomted  com- 
panies, ferries,  &c.  Where  it  is  not  so  fixed,  the  carrier  may 
determine  it  himself.  But  having  adopted  and  made  known  a 
usual  rate,  he  is  so  far  bound  by  it,  that  on  tender  of  this  rate 
he  must  receive  the  goods,  and  can  recover  no  more  if  they  are 
not  prepaid  and  he  carries  them ;  and  whether  it  be  fixed  by 
law,  or  by  his  own  established  usage,  it  must  be  applied  equally 
and  indifferently ;  all  persons  being  charged  the  same  price  for 
carriage  of  the  same  quantity  of  similar  goods  for  the  same 
distance,  (b)  Where,  however,  it  is  not  fixed  by  law,  the  car- 
rier may  change  it  at  his  discretion,  and  all  parties  are  bound 
who  have,  or  might  have,  but  for  their  own  fault,  seasonable 
knowledge  of  -such  change.  If  the  hire  to  which  he  is  entitled 
be  not  paid,  he  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  if  he  now 
retains  them  in  his  warehouse  or  place  of  business,  he  is  liable, 
in  case  of  loss  or  injury,  only  for  negligence.  His  liability  is  no 
longer  that  of  a  common  carrier,  but  that  of  a  depositary  for 
hire  or  gratuitously,  as  the  case  may  be ;  (c)  for  he  now  holds 
the  goods  by  virtue  of  the  right  we  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider. 


SECTION   XII  'y 

01'  THE    LIEN  AND  AOENCT  07  THE   CABRISB. 

Whether  a  private  carrier  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  his 
freight,  is  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  determined  by  the 

{b)  Sco  ante,  p.  175,  note  {k).    It  seems  the  goods  are  delivered.    Barnes  v.  Mar 

that  although  a  earner  need  not  receive  shall,  14  E.  L.  &  £.  45,  s.  c.  18  Q.  B.  785 
goods  until  the  price  of  carriage  is  paid,        (c)  Young  v.  Smith,  3  Dona,  91.    See 

yet  if  he  does   so   receive  them  he  can  ante,  p.  200,  note  (m). 
maintain  no  action  for  their  carriase  until 
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anthorities.  Grenerally,  perhaps,  it  has  been  considered  that  one 
of  the  distinctions  between  the  private  carrier  and  the  common 
carrier  is,  that  the  first  has  no  such  lien,  while  the  latter  has, 
and  has  had  for  centuries,  (d)  No  part  of  the  law  of  bailments 
is  more  firmly  established  Uian  that  the  common  carrier  has  this 
lien.  He  may  not  only  refuse  to  carry  goods  unless  the  freight 
is  paid  to  him,  but  if  he  carry  them,  and  the  fireight  is  withheld, 
he  may  retain  the  goods,  and  obtain  his  freight  from  them  in 
any  of  the  ways  in  which  a  party  enforces  a  lien  on  personal 
property,  (e)  But  a  common  carrier  can  acquire  no  lien  on 
goods  belonging  to  the  United  States  Government  for  services 
rendered  in  transporting  such  goods.  (/)  And  while  he  holds 
them  on  this  ground,  they  are  not  at  his  risk  as  a  common  dar- 
rier,  for  he  is  responsible  only  as  any  other  party  who  holds 
property  as  security  for  debt. 

AU  liens  may  be  abandoned,  or  waived,  or  lost.  And  it  has 
been  held  that  a  refusal  by  a  bailee  to  give  up  the  goods  with- 
out giving  his  lien  as  a  reason,  is  a  waiver,  (g*)  And  a  lien 
may  be  lost,  as  by  a  repeal  of  the  statute  creating  it,  without 
affecting  the  contract,  (h) 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  common  carrier,  who  car- 
ries goods  of  a  party,  but  without  his  order  or  knowledge,  can 
maintain  a  lien  for  the  freight.  Generally  the  owner  would 
have  the  right  to  refuse  such  service,  and  to  require  that  the 
goods  should  be  replaced,  or  he  might  have  his  action  for  inter- 
meddling with  his  property.    But  if  the  facts  were  such  as  to 

(d)  Skinnor  v.  Urwhaw.  2  Ld.  Harm,  ton,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  43,  8.  c.  4  Donio,  49C 
752 ;  Hunt  v.  Haskell,  24  Mo.  339 ;  liar-  But  sernbU,  per  Beard^ey,  J.,  thut  the  lien 
ward  V.  Middleton,  1  Mills,  Const.  186 ;  maj  bo  retained  after  deliverjr  by  the 
Ellis  V.  James,  5  Ohio,  88 ;  Bowman  v.  agreement  of  the  parties.  Id.  And  it  is 
Hilton,  11  Ohio,  303;  Faller  v,  Bradley,  so  held  in  Sawyer  v.  Fisher,  32  Mo.  28. 
8.5  Fenn.  St.  120.  So  if  a  carrier  be  induced  to  deliver  goods 

(e)  See  Hunt  v.  Haskell,  24  Mo.  339 ;  to  the  consignee,  by  a  false  and  fraudulent 
Fox  V.  McGregor,  11  Barb.  41. — A  re-  promise  of  the  latter  that  ho  will  pay  the 
linquishmcnt  of  possession  by  a  carrier,  or  rrcight  as  soon  as  they  aro  receivetf,  the 
other  person  who  lias  a  lien'  on  property,  delivery  will  not  amount  to  a  waiver  of 
is  an  abandonment  of  tho  lien.  By  a  the  carrier's  lien,  but  ho  may  disaffimi  tiie 
transfer  of  the  possession  the  holder  is  delivery,  and  sue  the  consignee  in  rcplovin. 
deemed  to  yield  up  tlic  security  he  has  by  Bigelow  v,  Heaton,  supra, 

means  of  the  custody  of  the  property,  and        (/)  Dufolt  v,  Gorman,  1  Minn.  301. 
to  tnist  only  to  the  rc8ponj*ibility  of  the         (/;)  Dorrs  v.  Morewood,  10  Barb.  183 

owner,  or  other  person  liable  for  the  charge.  Hanna  v,  Phelps,  7  Ind.  21. 
Bailey  v.   Quint,  22  Vt.  464;   Forth  v.        {h)  Lambord    v.   Pike,  33  Mo.   141; 

Stmpfloi^  13  Q.  B.  689 ;  Bigelow » .  Hear  Bangor  v.  Goding,  35  Me.  73 
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leave  to  the  owner  only  the  option  between  receiving  his  goods 
or  rejecting  them,  must  he  either  refuse  the  goods,  or  by  accept- 
ii^g)  giv6  ^6  carrier  all  the  rights  which  he  would  have  had  if  he 
had  himself  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  ?  If  a  thief 
in  Albany  steals  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  from  an  owner 
who  intends  to  send  it  to  Boston,  and  the  thief,  for  his  own 
purposes,  sends  it  by  railroad  to  Boston,  and  there  the  owner's 
agent  discovers  the  flour,  and  recognizes  it  by  marks  and  num- 
bers, can  the  owner  or  the  owner's  agent  get  possession  of  the 
flour,  only  by  paying  the  freight,  and  so  discharging  the  lien  of 
the  railroad  ?  K  a  service  has  been  distinctly  rendered  to  the 
owner,  and  he  accepts  that  service  and  holds  the  benefit  of  it, 
outgeneral  principles  he  must  pay  for  it.  Whether  that  rule 
would  apply  here  would  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  But  if  it  would,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
carrier  is  entitled  to  his  lien.  He  may  have  a  rightful  claim  for 
freight,  which  he  may  otherwise  enforce,  but  still  have  no  lien 
for  it  on  the  goods  transported.  If  the  lien  of  the  common  car- 
rier be  connected  with  his  peculiar  obligation  to  carry  for  all 
who  ofier,  (t)  and  his  peculiar  responsibility  as  an  insurer  against 
every  thing  but  the  act  of  Grod  or  the  public  enemy,  these  three, 
the  lien,  the  obligation,  and  the  responsibility,  existing  only 
together,  and  in  dependence  on  each  other,  then  it  would  follow 
that  he  has  no  such  lien,  unless  he  was  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  carry  the  goods  for  the  thief.  Such  an  obligation,  in  the 
present  extension  of  our  internal  interchange  of  property,  and 
with  the  existing  facilities  of  locomotion,  would  make  the  com- 
mon carrier  the  most  ej£cient  assistant  of  the  thief.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  he  may  always  inquire  into  the  title  of  one  who 
offers  him  goods ;  that  he  must  so  inquire  if  there  be  any  facts 
which  would  excite  suspicion  in  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  honesty ;  and  that  if  the  person  offering  the  goods  is  neither 
the  owner  nor  his  authorized  agent,  the  carrier  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  receive  and  carry  them.     And  then  again  it  follows, 


(t)  "  The  doctrino  of  lien  ori^natcd  in  titled  to  retain  them  for  his  indemnity, 

certain  principles  of  the  common  law,  by  thus  carriers  and  innkeepers  had,  by  the 

which  a  party,  who  was  compelled  to  re-  common  law,  a  lien  on  the  eoods  intmsted 

'^ive  the  goods  o'  onotlier,  was  also  en-  to  their  chai^ge."    Smith,  Merc.  Law,  558 
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that  if  he  carries  goods  for  one  who  is  neither  the  owner  nor  his 
agent,  he  carries  what  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  carry, 
and  therefore  cannot  maintain  his  carrier's  lien  for  the  freight 
This  conclusion  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  most  conformable 
to  the  prevailing  principles  of  law,  and  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  carrier's  business  in  this  country,  and  to  the  present 
weight  of  authority,  (j) 


( j)  This  question  has  been  consideraUj 
discussed  within  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  alreaily  seen  that  an  innkeeper  in 
•uch  a  case  has  a  lien.  See  ante,  p.  156, 
iiote(if).  See  also,  Fitch  v.  Newberry,  1 
Dougl.  (Mich.),  1,  where  the  court  say  : 
"  There  is  an  obrious  ground  of  distinc- 
tbn  between  the  cases  of  earring  goods 
by  a  oonunon  carrier,  and  the  furnishing 
beping  for  a  horse  by  an  innkeeper.  In 
the  httter  case  it  is  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner  to  have  his  horse  fed  by  the 
innkeeper,  in  whose  custody  he  is  placed, 
whether  left  by  the  thief,  or  by  himself  or 
agent ;  in  either  case  food  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  horse,  and  the  inn- 
keeper confers  a  ben^  upon  the  owner 
by  feeding  him.  But  can  it  be  said  that  a 
carrier  ooilfers  a  benefit  on  the  owner  of 
goods  by  carrying  them  to  a  place  where 
perhaps  he  never  designed,  and  does  not 
wish  tnem  to  go  ?  Or,  as  in  this  case,  is 
the  owner  of  goods  benefited  by  having 
them  taken' and  transported  by  one  trans- 
portation line,  at  their  own  price,  when 
lie  had  ahready  hired  and  paid  another 
to  carry  them  at  a  /ess  pnceV  The 
&st  case  in  which  the  same  question  arose, 
in  regard  to  a  carrier,  is  that  of  the  Exeter 
carrier,  dted  by  Lord  Holt,  in  York  o, 
Grenaugh,  2  Ld.  Baym.  866.  There  it 
appealed  that  one  A  stole  goods,  and  de- 
livexed  them  to  the  Exeter  carrier  to  be 
carried  to  Exeter.  The  right  owner  find- 
ing the  goods  in  the  possession  of  the  car* 
rier,  demanded  them  of  him ;  upon  which 
the  carrier  refused  to  deliver,  without 
being  paid  for  the  carriage.  The  owner 
brought  trover,  and  it  was  held,  that  the 
carrier  might  justify  detaining  the  goods 
against  the  right  owner  for  ue  carriage, 
fbr  when  A  brought  them  to  him  he  was 
obliged  to  receive  them  and  carry  them  ; 
and  therefore,  since  the  law  compelled 
him  to  carry  them,  it  would  give  him  a 
remedy  for  the.  premium  due  for  the 
carriage.  The  decision  evidently  met 
with  the  approval  of  Lord  Holt.  On 
the  authority  of  this  case,  the  opinion 
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seems  generally  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
profession  and  among  text-writers,  that 
mnkeepers  and  common  carriers  stand 
upon  the  same  ground  in  this  respect 
See  King  v.  Richards,  6  Whart.  423. 
But  several  late  cases  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished the  contrary  doctrine,  in  this  comi- 
try  at  least,  in  accordance  with  what  wc 
have  stated  in  the  text.  The  first  case, 
since  that  of  the  Exeter  carrier,  in  which 
this  question  has  been  directly  consid- 
ered, is  Fitch  V.  Newberry,  I  Dougl. 
(Mich.),  I,  already  cited.  In  that  case, 
the  plaintiffs,  by  their  agents  shipped  goods 
at  Fort  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain,  con- 
signed to  themselves  at  Marshall,  Michi- 
gan, care  of  H.  C.  &  Co.  Detroit,  by  the 
New  York  and  Michigan  Line,  who  were 
common  carriers',  and  with  whom  they 
had  previously  contracted  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  to  Detroit,  and  paid 
the  freight  in  advance.  D  uring  their  tran- 
sit, and  before  they  reached  Buffalo,  the 
goods  came  into  the  possession  of  carriers, 
doing  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Merchants  Line,  without  the  knowledge 
or  assent  of  the  plaintifils,  and  were  by 
them  transported  to  Detroit,  consigned  by 
H.  P.  &  C.  of  Buffalo  to  the  care  of  the 
defendants,  and  delivered  to  the  defend* 
ants,  who  were  personally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Merchants  Line,  and  of  the- 
contract  of  the  plaintiffs  with  the  New 
York  and  Michigan  Line,  although  they,, 
and  also  H.  P.  &  Co.,  were  agents  for  and 
part  owners  in  the  Merchants  Line.  The 
defendants,  being  warehouse-men  and  for- 
warders, received  the  goods  and  advanced 
the  freight  upon  them  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,, 
to  Detroit.  On  demand  of  the  goods  by 
the  plaintiffs,  the  defendants  refused  to  de- 
liver them  until  the  freight  advanced  by 
them,  and  their  charges  for  receiving  and 
storing  the  goods,  were  paid,  claiming  a 
lien  on  the  goods  for  such  freight  and 
charges.  The  plaintiffs  thereupon  brought 
replevin.  Ana  the  court  after  much  con- 
sioeration  held,  that  the  nlaintiffii  were  en 
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It  is  settled  that  when  the  earner  cannot  find  the  consignee, 
ot  learns  that  he  is  a  swindler,  and  would  cheat  the  consignor, 
he  is  bound  to  jptoiect  the  owner  and  consignor,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  hold  the  goods,  or  store  them  in  some  proper  way 
for  his  use.  (A)    And  so  he  is  if  the  consignee  refuses  to  receive 


tided  to  the  possession  of  the  goods  with- 
out payment  to  the  defendant  of  snch 
freight  and  charges,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants had  no  lien  for  the  same.  This  de- 
cision is  supported  by  the  case  of  Van 
Boskirk  v.  rurrington,  2  Hall,  561.  There 
property  was  sold  on  a  condition  with 
which  the  buyer  failed  to  comply,  and 
shipped  the  goods  on  board  the  defend- 
ant's vessel.  On  the  defendant's  refusal 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  owner,  he 
brought  trover,  and  was  allowed  to  recover 
the  value,  although  the  defendant  insisted 
on  his  right  of  lien  for  the  freight.  See 
also,  Collman  v.  Collins,  2  Hall,  569.  The 
same  point  arose  directly  in  die  case  of 
Robinson  o.  Baker,  5  Cuah.  137,  in  which 
Fletcher,  J.,  after  reviewing  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  authorities  which  we  have 
dted,  says :  "  Thus  the  case  stands  upon 
direct  and  express  authorities.  How  does 
it  stand  upon  general  principles  ?  In  the 
case  of  Saltus  i;.  Everett,  20  Wend.  267, 
275,  it  is  said :  '  The  univerM&l  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  law  of  personal 
property  is,  that  no  man  can  be  diveated 
of  his  property  without  his  consent,  and 
consequently,  that  even  the  honest  pur- 
chaser under  a  defective  title  cannot  hold 
against  the  true  proprietor.'  There  is  no 
case  to  be  found,  or  any  reason  or  anal- 
ogy anywhere  suggested,  in  the  books, 
which  would  go  to  show  that  the  real 
owner  was  concluded,  by  a  bill  of  lading 
not  given  by  himself,  but  by  some  thira 
person,  erroneously  or  fraudulently.  If 
the  owner  loses  his  property,  or  is  robbed 
of  it,  or  it  is  sold  or  pledged  without  his 
consent,  by  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
right  to  its  use,  by  hirine  or  otherwise,  or 
a  qualified  possession  of  it  for  a  specific 
purpose,  as  for  transportation,  or  for  work 
to  be  done  upon  it,  the  owner  can  follow 
and  reclaim  it  in  the  possession  of  any 
person,  however  innocent.  Upon  this  set- 
tled and  universal  principle,  that  no  man's 
property  can  be  taken  from  him  without 
nis  consent,  express  or  implied,  the  books 
are  full  of  cases,  many  of  them  hard  and 
distressing  cases,  where  honest  and  inno- 
cent pensons  have  purchased  goods  of 
othMw,  apparently  the  owners,  and  often 


with  strong  evidence  of  ownerahip,  but 
who  yet  were  not  the  owners,  and  the  pur- 
chasers have  been  obliged  to  surrender  the 
goods  to  the  true  owners,  though  wholly 
without  remedy  for  the  money  paid. 
There  are  other  hard  and  distressing  cases 
of  advances  made  honestly  and  fauly  by 
auctioneers  and  commiasion  merchants 
upon  a  pledge  of  goods  by  persons  appar- 
entlv  having  the  right  to  pledse,  but  who 
in  met  had  not  any  such  ri^t,  and  the 
pledgees  have  been  subjected  to  the  loss 
of  them  by  the  claim  of  the  rightful  owner. 
These  are  hazards  to  which  persons  in 
business  are  continually  exposed  by  the 
operation  of  this  universal  principle,  that 
a  man's  property  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  without  hia  consent.  Why  should 
the  carrier  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  universal  principle  ?  Why  should 
not  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor  apply  to 
him  ?  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason 
given,  is,  that  he  is  obliged  to  receive 
goods  to  carry,  and  should  therefore  have 
a  riffht  to  detain  the  goods  for  lus  pay 
But  ne  is  not  bound  to  receive  goods  from 
a  wrongdoer.  He  is  bound  only  to  receive 
0oods  from  one  who  may  rightfully  deliver 
tnem  to  him,  and  he  can  look  to  the  title, 
as  well  as  persons  in  other  pursuits  and 
situations  in  life.  Nor  is  a  carrier  bound 
to  receive  goods,  unless  the  freiefat  or  pay 
for  the  carriage  is  first  paid  to  nim ;  and 
he  may  in  all  cases  secure  the  payment  of 
the  carriage  in  advance.  In  the  case  oi 
King  V,  Richards,  6  Whart.  418,  it  was 
decided  that  a  carrier  may  defend  himself 
from  a  claim  for  goods  Ay  the  person  who 
delivered  them  to  him,  on  the  ground  that 
the  bailor  was  not  the  true  owner,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  soods.  The 
common  carrier  is  responsible  for  the 
wrong  delivery  of  goods,  though  inno- 
centlv  done,  upon  a  forged  order.  Why 
should  not  his  obligation  to  receive  goo£ 
exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  right  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
delivers  the  goods,  as  well  as  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  determining  the  right  of  the  per 
sons  from  whom  he  receives  the  goods  1 " 
{k)  Stephenson  v.  Hart»  4  Bmg.  476 , 
Duff  V,  Bndd,  3  Br.  &B.  177. 
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the  goods.  (Z)  He  would  be  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  con- 
:)ignor  only,  if  that,  under  the  circnmBtances,  would  be  reason- 
able care ;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  is  a  question  for  thejury.  (m) 
The  carrier  may  also  be  a  factor  to  sell  for  the  owner ;  and 
this  by  express  instructions,  or  by  usage  of  trade,  (n)  When 
this  is  the  case,  after  the  carrier  has  transported  the  goods,  and 
is  engaged  in  his  duty  as  a  factor  for  sales,  he  is  responsible  only 
as  a  factor,  or  for  his  negligence  or  default,  and  not  as  a  carrier. 
But  after  he  has  sold  the  property,  and  has  received  the  price 
which  he  is  to  return  to  the  owner,  his  responsibility  as  a  car- 
rier revives,  and  in  that  capacity  he  is  liable  for  any  loss  of  the 
money,  (o) 


(/)  Crouch  V.  O.  W.  B.  Ck>.  2  Hurl  & 
K.  491. 

(m)  Hudson  v,  Baxendale,  2  Hurl.  & 
N.  575. 

(n)  Stone  v.  Waitt,  81  Me.  409 ;  Wil- 
liams V.  Nichols,  13  Wend.  58;  The 
Waldo,  Daveis,  161. 

(o)  Thus,  whero  the  owners  of  a  steam- 
boat, which  ran  upon  the  Ohio  River,  took 
produce  to  be  carried  and  sold  by  them 
K>r  a  certain  freight,  and  were  bringing 
back  in  the  same  vessel  the  money  which 
they  obtained  on  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
when  the  vessel  and  the  mone^  were  acci- 
dentallj  consumed  bj  fire;  it  was  held, 
that  unider  the  usage  of  trade  in  the  west- 
ern waters,  they  were  acting  as  common 
carriers  in  going,  as  factors  in  selling  the 
produce,  and  as  common  carriers  in  bring- 
mg  back  the  mone^,  and  were  liable  for  its 
losis,  notwithstandmg  the  accident.  Har- 
rington V.  McShane,  2  Watts,  443.  And 
per  Sergeant,  J. :  "  The  question  of  the 
aefendants'  responsibility  in  the  present 
case  depends  on  the  character  in  which 
diey  held  this  money  when  the  loss  oc- 
cuned.  If  they  were  merely  factors  they 
an  not  responsible ;  if  they  were  carriers, 
the  reverse  must  be  the  case.  Had  the 
flour  been  lost  in  the  descending  voyage, 
by  a  similar  accident,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  defendants'  liability ; 
they  were  certainly  transporting  it  in  the 
cliaracter  of  carriers.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  port  of  destination,  and  landing  the 
flour  there,  this  character  ceased,  and  the 
duty  of  factor  commenced.  When  the  flour 
was  sold,  and  the  specific  money,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale,  separated  from  otlier  moneys 
in  the  defendants'  hands,  and  set  apart 
finr  the  plaintiflb,  was  on  its  return  to  them 


hj  the  same  boat,  the  character  of  caiv 
ner  reattached.  The  return  of  the  pro- 
ceeds by  the  same  vessel  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  receipt  and  of  the  usage  of 
trade,  as  proved,  and  the  freight  paid  may- 
be deemed  to  have  been  fixed  with  a  view 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  trade,  embrac- 
ing a  reward  for  all  the  duties  of  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  return.  If  the  defend- 
ants, instead  of  bringing  the  money  home 
in  their  own  vessel,  had  sent  it  on  freight 
by  another,  there  would  have  been  to  the 
plaintifi^  tne  responsibility  of  a  carrier, 
and  there  ought  not  to  be  less  if  they  chose 
to  Sring  it  themselves.  If  they  had  mixed 
the  money  with  their  own,  Uiey  would  have 
no  excuse  for  non-payment.  The  defend* 
ants  can  be  relieved  from  responsibility 
only  by  holding  that  the  character  of  car- 
rier never  existed  between  these  parties  at 
all,  or  that  if  it  existed,  on  the  descending 
voyage,  it  ceased  at  its  termination,  and 
that  of  factor  began  and  continued  dur- 
ing the  ascending  voyage.  But  if  the  de- 
fendants bring  back  in  the  same  vessel 
other  property,  the  proceeds  of  the  ship- 
ment, whether  specific  money  or  goods, 
they  do  so  as  carriers,  and  not  merely  as 
factors.'*  -  So  where  a  roaster  of  a  vessel, 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
between  the  dtiee  of  Albany  and  New 
York,  received  on  board  a  quantity  of 
flour  to  be  carried  to  New  York,  and  there 
sold  in  the  usual  course  of  such  business 
for  the  ordinary  freight;  and  the  flour 
was  sold  by  the  master  at  New  York  for 
cash,  and  while  the  vessel  was  lying  at  the 
dock,  the  cabin  was  broken  open  and  the 
money  stolen  out  of  the  master's  trunk, 
while  he  and  the  crew  wero  absent ;  it  waa 
held  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  wero  an- 
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The  common  principles  of  agency  apply  to  the  carrier ;  he  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  employs  and  authorizes  to 
act  for  hmL  Bat  a  party  may  contract  with  the  servant  alone, 
and  then  can  hold  him  only,  (p) 


SECTION    XIII. 


OF  THB  BBSPOKSIBIUTT  OF  THB  OARKTKB  BEYOND  HIS  OWN  BOUTE. 


The  question,  when  the  carrier  is  liable  beyond  his  own  route, 
has  been  recently  much  considered,  and  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
If  carriers  for  different  routes,  which  connect  together,  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  parcels  through  the  whole  line,  and 
share  the  profits,  they  are  undoubtedly  partners,  and  each  is 
liable  in  solido  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  goods  which  he  under- 
takes to  carry,  in  whatever  part  of  the  line  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, {q)     11  the  carriers  be  not  so  distinctly  associated,  but 


Bwerable  for  the  monej  to  the  shippers  of 
the  floor,  though  no  commissions,  or  a 
distinct  compensation,  beyond  the  freight, 
were  allowea  for  the  sale  of  the  foods  and 
bringing  back  the  monej,  such  oeing  the 
dntj  of  the  master,  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  employment,  where  no  special  instruc- 
tions were  given.  Kemp  v.  Conghtry,  11 
Johns.  107.  And,  per  curiam :  **  Had  the 
property  which  was  put  on  board  this 
vessel  ror  transportation  been  stolen  be- 
fore it  was  converted  into  money,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  defendants  would 
have  been  responsible.  But  the  character 
of  common  carrier  does  not  cease  upon 
the  sale  of  the  property.  According  to 
the  testimony  in  this  ease,  the  sale  or  the 
goods  and  return  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
owner  is  a  part  of  the  duty  attadied  to  the 
employment,  where  no  special  instructions 
are  given.  The  contract  between  the 
parties  is  entire,  and  is  not  fulfilled  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier,  until  he  has  complied 
with  his  orders,  or  has  accounted  with  the 
owner  for  the  proceeds,  or  brought  him- 
i«elf  within  one  of  the  excepts  cases. 
The  sale  in  this  case  was  actually  fhade, 
and  the  money  received  ;  and  had  it  been 
invested  in  other  property,  to  be  trans- 
ported from  New  York  to  Albany,  there 


would  be  no  question  but  the  character  of 
common  carrier  would  have  continued. 
It  can  make  no  difference  whether  the 
return  cargo  is  in  money  or  .goods.  A 
person  may  be  a  common  carrier  of  money, 
as  well  as  of  other  property.  Carth.  485. 
Although  no  commission  or  distinct  com- 
pensation was  to  be  received  upon  the 
money,  yet  according  to  the  evidence,  it 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  attached 
to  the  employment,  and  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  the  business,  to  brins 
back  the  money  when  the  cargo  is  sold 
for  cash.  The  freight  of  the  cargo  is  the 
compensation  for  the  whole  ;  it  is  one  en- 
ture  concern.  And  the  suit  may  l)e  brought 
against  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  The 
master  is  considered  their  agent  or  ser- 
vant, and  they  are  responsible  for  the 
liuthful  discharge  of  his  trust. "  See  aUo, 
Taylor  r.  Wells,  8  Watts,  65  ;  Emery  v, 
Hersey,  4  Greenl.  407. — It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Mr.  Justice  Story 
has  made  some  strictures  upon  the  case  of 
Kemp  V.  Coughtrv.  for  which  see  Story 
on  Bailm.  ^  547,  548. 

[p)  See  ante,  p.  181.  note  (a). 

\q)  Thus,  where  A  and  B  were  jointly 
interested  in  the  profit?  of  a  oommoo 
stage-wagon,  but,  by  a  private  aczeement 
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are  SO  £Bur  connected  that  they  undertake,  or  authorize  the  public 
to  suppose  that  they  undertake,  for  the  whole  line,  they  should 
be  responsible  as  before,  (r)  But  undoubtedly  a  carrier  may 
receive  a  parcel  to  carry  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  then  to  send  it 
further  by  another  carrier.  And  where  this  is  clearly  the  case, 
his  responsibilities  as  carrier  and  as  forwarder  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct (s)  The  difficulty  is  in  determining  between  these  cases ; 
the  weight  of  authority,  until  recently,  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  rule,  that  a  carrier  who  knowingly  received  a  parcel  directed 
or  consigned  to  any  particular  place,  undertook  to  carry  it  there 
himself,  unless  he  made  known  a  different  purpose  and  under- 
taking to  the  owner.  This  is  still  the  English  doctrine,  and  in 
conformity  therewith  it  has  been  decided  that  the  owner  has  no 
contract  with  the  second  carrier,  and  cannot  recover  of  him  for 
damage  done  on  his  part  of  the  route,  (t)  But  recent  Amer- 
ican decisions  have  importantly  qualified,  if  they  have  not 
overthrown  the  English  authorities.  The  prevailing  rule 
in  this  country  may  now  be  said  to  cast  upon  the  carrier  no 
responsibility  as  a  carrier  beyond  his  own  route  (requiring, 
of  course,  due  care  in  forwarding  the  parcel),  unless  the  usage 
of  the  business,  or  of  the  carrier,  or  his  conduct  or  language, 
shows  that  he  takes  the  parcel,  as  carrier^  for  the  whole 
route,  (ti)      And  his  receipt  of  payment  for  the  whole  route, 

between  themselves,  each  nndertook  the  New  Tork  to  Ogdensbnrip:,  on  the  Biyer 

oondncting  and  management  of  the  wagon,  St  Lawrence,  and  the  goods  were  lost  on 

and  his  own  drivers  and  horses,  for  speci-  Lake  Ontario ;  it  was  held,  that  all  the 

ficd  distances ;  It  was  held,  notwithstand-  defendants  were  answerable  for  the  loss, 

ing  this  private  agreement,  that  they  were  although  sojne  of  them  had  no  interest  in 

jointly  responsible  to  thurd  persons  for  the  the  vessel  navigating  the  lake,  in  which 

negligence  of  their  drivers  thronghont  the-  the   goods  were  shipped.      Fairchild  v. 

whole  distance.     WaUnd  v.  Elkins,   1  Slocum,  19  Wend.  329,  8.  c.  7  Hill  (N. 

Stark.  272, 8.  c.  turn.  Weyland  v.  Elkins,  Y.),  292. 

Holt,  227.    See  also,  Fromont  v..  Coup-  (r)  Weed  t;.  The  S.  &  S.  RaiUoad  Co. 

land,  2  Bing.  170;  Helsbv  v.  Mears,  5  19  Wend  534. 

B.  &  C.  504 ;  Collins  v.  B.  &  E.  R.  Co.  {$)  Garsido  v.  Trent  &  Mersey  Navi- 

I  Hurl.  &  N.  517 ;  Welby  v.  W.  C.  R.  gation  Co.  4  T.  R.  581 ;  Ackley  v.  Kel- 

Bo.  2  Hnri.  &  N.  703.     So  where  an  as-  logg,  8  Cowen,  223. 

sociation  was  formed  between  shippers  on  {t)  Coxon  r.  Great  Western  Railway 

I^e  Ontario,  and  the  owners  of  canal  Co.  5  H.  &  N.  274.    See  also  Directors  of 

boots  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  transport-  B.  &  E.  Railway  Co.  v.  Collins,  5  H.  &  N. 

ation  df  goods  and  merchandise  between  969,  where  the  House  of  Lords  sustain 

the  dty  of  New  York  and  the  ports  and  this  doctrine. 

places  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  (u)  The  leading  English  case  upon  this 

Lawrence,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  point  is  Muschamp  v.  The  L.  &  r.  Jun<v 

bj  the  agent  of  such  association,  for  the  tion  Railway  Co.  8  M.  &  W.  421.     The 

transportation  of  goodc  finom  the  city  of  defendants  were  the  proprietors  of   the 
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would  be  evidence  going  far  to  prove  snch  undertaking,  {v) 
Hence  the  purchase  of  what  is  called  a  through  ticket,  of  an 


Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction  Railway, 
and  carried  on  bosiness  on  their  line  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Preston,  as  common 
carriers.  At  Preston,  the  defendants'  line 
joined  that  of  the  North  Union  Railway. 
The  plaintiff,  a  stone  mason,  living  at 
Lancaster,  had  gone  into  Derbyshire  in 
search  of  work,  leaving  his  box  of  tools  to 
be  sent  after  him.  His  mother  according- 
ly took  the  box  to  the  railwajr  station  at 
Lancaster,  directed  to  the  plaintiff  at  a 
place  beyond  Preston,  in  Derbyslure,  and 
requested  the  clerk  at  the  station  to  book 
it.  She  offered  to  pa^  the  carriage  in  ad- 
vance for  the  whole  distance,  but  was  told 
by  the  clerk  that  it  had  better  be  paid  at 
tiie  pUce  of  delivery.  It  appeared  that 
the  box  arrived  safely  at  Preston,  but  was 
lost  after  it  was  despatched  irom  thence 
by  the  North  Union  Railway.  The  plain- 
tiff brought  this  action  to  recover  for  the 
loss  of  the  box.  Rolfe,  B.,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  stated  to  the  jury,  in 
summing  up,  that  where  a  common  carrier 
takes  into  nis  care  a  parcel  directed  to  a 
particular  place,  and  does  not,  by  positive 
Agreement,  limit  his  responsibility  to  a  part 
only  of  the  distance,  that  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  undertaking  to  carry  the 
parcel  to  the  place  to  which  it  is  directed  ; 
and  that  the  same  rule  applied,  although 
that  place  were  beyond  toe  limits  within 
which  he,  in  general,  professed  to  carnron 
his  trade  of  a  carrier.  On  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  held 
Uie  instruction  to  be  correct.  Lord  Abin- 
ger  said :  *'  It  is  admitted  by  tlie  defend- 
ants' counsel,  that  the  defendants  contract 
to  do  something  more  with  the  parcel  than 
merely  to  carry  it  to  Preston ;  they  say 
the  engagement  is  to  carry  to  Preston,  and 
there  to  deliver  it  to  an  agent,  who  is  to 
carry  it  further,  who  is  afterwards  to  be 
replaced  by  another,  dnd  so  on  until  the 
end  of  the  journey.  Now  that  is  a  very 
elaborate  kmd  of  contract ;  it  is  in  sub- 
stance giving  to  the  carriers  a  general 
power,  along  the  whole  line  of  route,  to 
make  at  their  pleasure  fresh  contracts, 
which  shall  be  binding  upon  the  principal 
^ho  employed  them.  But  if,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  bibth  sides,  it  is  dear  that  some- 
thing more  was  meant  to  be  done  by  the 
defendants  than  carrying  as  far  as  Pres- 


ton, is  it  not  for  the  jury  to  say  what  ii 
the  contract,  and  how  mveh  more  was  un- 
dertaken to  be  done  by  them?  Now,  it 
certainly  might  be  true  that  die  contract 
between  these  parties  was  snch  as  that 
suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants ;  but  other  views  of  the  case  may  be 
suggested  quite  as  probable ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  these  railway  companies, 
thon^  separate  in  themselves,  are  in  the 
habit,  for  their  own  advantage,  of  making 
contracts,  of  which  this  was  one,  to  con- 
vey goods  along  the  whole  line  to  the 
ultimate  terminus,  each  of  them  being 
agents  of  the  other  to  carry  them  forward, 
and  each  receiving  its  share  of  the  prof- 
its from  the  last.  The  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  proved,  the  cai> 
riage  was  to  oe  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  rather  confirms  the  notion  that 
the  persons  who  were  to  carry  the  goods 
from  Preston  to  their  final  destination 
were  under  the  control  of  the  defendants, 
who  consequently  exercised  some  influ- 
ence and  i^ncy  beyond  the  immediate 
terminus  of  theur  own  railway.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  question  for  the  jury  to  say  what 
the  nature  of  this  contract  was ;  and  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  an  inference  for  them  to 
draw  that  tlie  whole  was  one  contract,  as 
the  contrary  ?  I  hardly  think  they  would 
be  likely  to  infer  so  elaborate  a  contract 
as  that  which  the  defendants'  counsel  sug- 
gest, namely,  that  as  the  line  of  the  de- 
fendants' railway  terminates  at  Preston, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
intrusted  the  goods  to  them,  made  it  part 
of  his  bargain  that  thev  should  employ  for 
him  a  fresh  agent,  both  at  that  place' and 
at  every  subsequent  change  of  railway  or 
conveyance,  and  on  each  shifting  of'^tbe 
goods  give  such  a  document  to  the  new 
agent  as  should  render  him  responsible. 
Suppose  the  owner  of  goods  sent  under 
such  circumstances,  when  he  finds  they  do 
not  come  to  hand,  comes  to  the  railway 
office  and  makes  a  complaint,  then,  if  the 
defendants'  argument  in  this  case  be  well 
founded,  unless  the  railway  companv  re- 
fuse to  supply  him  with  the  name  of  the 
new  agent,  tliey  break  their  contract.  It 
is  true  that,  practically,  it  might  make  no 
great  difference  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
goods  which  was  the  real  contract,  if  their 


ft;)  See  the  preceding  note ;  and  espe-    plain  Transportation  Company,  23  Vt 
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agent  antiiorized  by  sundry  carriers  to  sell  such  a  ticket,  and 
the  price  of  which  is  shared  in  certain  proportions  by  all  of  them, 


not  immediately  finniBhing  him  with  a 
name  would  entitle  him  to  bring  an  action 
against  them.  But  the  question  is,  why 
■nonid  the  jnry  infer  one  of  these  contracts 
rather  than  the  other  1  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  most  natural,  the  most  usua^  the 
most  probable?  Besides,  the  carriage- 
money  being  in  this  case  one  undivided 
earn,  rather  supports  the  inference  that 
althoogh  these  carriers  carry  only  a  cer- 
tain distance  with  their  own  vehicles,  they 
make  subordinate  contracts  with  the  other 
carriers,  and  are  partners  inter  se  as  to  the 
camage-money ;  a  fact  of  which  the  owner 
of  the  goods  could  know  nothing,  as  he 
only  pays  the  one  entire  sum  at  the  end  of 
the  jonmey,  which  they  afterwards  divide 
■a  they  please.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
there  some  evidence  of  this  being  the  na- 
txat  ci  the  contract,  but  it  is  the  most 
likely  contract  under  the  circumstances ; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  the  defendants  un- 
dertocA  to  do  more  than  simply  to  carry 
the  goods  from  Lancaster  to  Preston. 
The  whole  matter  is  therefore  a  question 
for  the  jnry,  to  determine  what  the  con- 
tract was,  on  the  evidence  before  them.  .  . 
In  cases  like  the  present,  particular  dr- 
cnmstances  might  no  doubt  be  adduced 
to  rebut  the  inference  which  prima  faeie 
most  be  made  of  the  defendants  having 
ondertaken  to  cany  the  goods  the  whole 
way.  The  taking  chaii^  of  the  paroel  is 
not  pat  as  eondunve  evidence  of  the  con- 
tract sned  on  bv  the  phuntiff ;  it  is  only 
prima  Jade  evidence  of  it ;  and  it  is  useful 
and  reasonable  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
that  it  should  be  so  considered.  It  is 
better  that  those  who  undertake  the  car- 
riage of  parc^,  for  their  mutual  benefit, - 
should  arrange  matters  of  this  kind  inter 
m,  and  should  be  taken  each  to  have  mode 
the  others  then:  agents  to  carry  forward." 
This  case  is  fully  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  case  of  Watson  v.  The  A.  N.  &  B. 
Baflway  Co.  3  E.  L.  &  £.  497,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench.  That  was  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  non-delivery,  in 

Goper  time,  of  plans  and  models  sent  by 
m  from  Grantham  to  Cardiff.  The  de- 
fendants* railway  extended  only  as  far  as 
Nottingham,  where  it  was  joioed  by  an- 
other railway,  which  was  continued  to 
BristoL  It  appeared  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Chevms  had  been  appointed  by 
Ilia  defendants  as  their  station-master  at 


Grantham,  to  receive  and  deliver  paroeli 
to  be  sent  by  the  railway  firom  that  place, 
and  that  in  such  capacity  he  had  received 
the  package  in  question,  which  was  di- 
rected to  Cardiff;  and  there  was  some 
evidence  to  show  that  Chevinfl  had  told 
the  plaintiff  that  the  package  would  arrive 
at  Cardiff  in  time.  The  station-master 
bad  said,  when  the  package  was  delivered 
to  him,  that  he  could  receive  payment  for 
it  only  so  far  as  Nottingham,  as  he  had 
no  rates  of  payment  beyond ;  and  there- 
upon the  words  on  the  package,  '*  paid  to 
Bristol,"  were  erased,  and  the  words, 
''paid  to  Nottingham,"  substituted  by 
Cnevins,  but  this  was  done  without  tm 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  original 
direction  was  left  on  the  package,  which, 
bein^  detained  at  Bristol,  aid  not  arrive  at 
Cardiff  in  due  time.  The  court  kdd  that 
the  defendants  were  liable.  Patteaon,  J., 
said :  "  The  case  of  Mnschamp  v.  The 
Lancaster  &  Preston  Junction  Railway 
Co.  is  directly  in  point;  and  if  carriers 
receive  a  package  to  carry  to  a  particular 
phice,  whether  uiey  themselves  carry  it  all 
the  way  or  not,  they  must  be  said  to  have 
the  conveying  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  jour> 
ney,  and  the  other  parties  to  whom  Uiey 
may  hand  it  over  are  then*  agents.  We 
must  adhere  to  this  principle,  and  the 
company  are  clearly  liable,  unless  the  fects 
show  that  their  responsibility  has  deter- 
mined. Their  not  having  taken  the 
amount  of  the  carriage  is  immaterial,  and 
is  explained  by  the  fact  of  theur  not  blow- 
ing what  that  amount  would  be.  Chevins 
appears  to  have  been  the  agent  of  the  de- 
fendants ;  he  receives  the  parcel  to  cany 
it  to  Cardifl^  and  makes  out  an  invoice, 
which  the  defendants  have  refused  to  pro- 
duce. Now,  putting  these  circumstances 
together,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  contracted  to  carry  the  package  to 
Cardiff,  and  they  were  guilty  of  negligence 
in  detaining  it  at  Bristol."  And  per 
Erie,  J. :  "  The  first  question  is,  whetoer 
there  is  any  evidence  of  the  defendants 
having  contracted  :  and  I  think  the  person 
to  whom  the  package  was  delivered  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  agent  of  the  company 
Then,  having  received  a  paroel  to  he  con- 
veyed to  Cardiff,  when  their  line  only  ex- 
tends to  Nottingham,  do  they  make  them* 
selves  liable  for  its  carriage  beyond  their 
own  line  ?  •  This  question  was  much  con- 
sidered in  Mnschamp  v.  The  Lancaster 
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would  estop  the  carriers  from  denying  a  partnership  for  the 
whole  line ;   and  at  the  same  time  would  perhaps  permit  the 


&  Preston  Junction  Rwlwaj  Co.,  and  I 
chink  it  was  there  properlj  decided,  that 
where  goods  are  receiTed  at  one  terminus 
for  conveyance  to  another,  the  company 
are  answerable  for  all  the  intermediate 
termini,  and  the  receipt  of  snch  goods  is 
prima  Jacte  evidence  of  such  liability.'' 
The  same  doctrine  was  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  the  case 
of  St.  John  V,  Van  Santvoord,  25  Wend. 
660.  But  thehr  judgment  in  that  case  was 
reversed  by  the  Court  for  the  Correction 
of  Errors.  See  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  157.  The 
English  rule  is  said  also  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Bennett  v.  Filyaw,  1  Fla.  403. 
See  Angell,  Com.  Car.  100.  A  somewhat 
similar  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
cox V.  Parmelee,  3  Sandf.  610.  There 
the  pUintiif  purchased  in  the  city  of  New 
Yon:  a  quantity  of  merchandise,  which 
the  defendant  undertook  to  forward  from 
thence  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  by  a  written 
agreement,  for  fifty  cents  by  sail,  and 
sfacty-five  cents  for  100  lbs.  by  steam. 
Those  goods  marked  "  steam,"  to  go  by 
steam,  all  other  goods  "  to  be  shipped  by 
vessel  from  Bufiiuo."  Certain  goods  were 
marked  to  go  by  steam,  but  they  were 
sent  forward  from  Buffalo  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  were  lost  in  a  gale  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
owned  a  line  of  boats  on  the  canal  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo,  but  that 
he  had  no  vessels  on  Lake  Erie.  Heid, 
that  the  defendant,  by  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  was  a  common  carrier  Arom 
New  York  to  Fairport,  and  not  merely 
on  the  canal ;  and  that  he  was  liable  for 
the  loss.  —  The  English  rule  is  con- 
demned in  very  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bee^field,  m  the  case  of  Farmers  & 
Mechanics  Bank  v,  Champlain  Trans- 
portation Co.  23  Yt.  186,  209.  In  speak- 
mg  of  the  obligation  of  the  carrier  to  make 
a  personal  delivery,  the  learned  judge 
says :  "  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
push  one  department  of  the  law  or  cai^ 
riers  into  an  absurd  extreme,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  bv  a  misapplication  of  this  rule  of 
the  earner  being  bound  to  make  a  personal 
delivery.  That  is,  by  holding  the  first 
carrier,  upon  a  route  consisting  of  a  suc- 
cession or  carriers,  liable  for  the  safe  de- 
livery of  all  articles  at  their  ultimate  des- 
tination. Muschamp  v.  The  L.  &  P. 
Railway  Co.  8  M.  &  W.  421,  is  the  only 
English  case  much  relied  upon  in  fiivor  of 


any  such  proposition,  and  that  case  is,  by 
the  court,  put  upon  the  ground  of  the  par- 
ticular contract  m  the  case ;  and  also,  that 
'  All  convenience '  is  in  favor  of  such  a 
rule, '  and  there  is  no  authority  against  it,' 
as  said  by  Baron  Rolfe,  in  giving  judgment. 
St.  John  V.  Van  Santvoord,  25  Wend. 
660,  assumed  similar  ground.  But  this 
court,  in  this  same  case  (16  Vt.  52),  di4 
not  consider  that  decision  as  sound  law 
or  good  sense ;  and  it  has  since  been  re 
vereed  in  the  Court  of  Errors.  Van  Sant 
voord  V.  St.  John,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  158, and 
this  last  decision  is  expressly  recognized 
by  this  court,  18  Vt  131.  Weed  v.  Sche- 
nectady &  S.  Railroad  Co.  19  Wend. 
534,  is  considered  by  many  as  having 
adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
But  that  case  is  readily  reconciled  with 
the  general  rule  upon  this  subject,  that 
each  carrier  is  only  bound  to  the  end  of 
his  own  route,  and  for  a  delivery  to  the 
next  carrier,  by  the  consideration  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  kind  of  partnership 
connection  between  the  first  company  and 
the  other  companies,  constituting  the  en- 
tire route,  tmd  also  that  the  first  carriers 
took  pay  and  gave  a  ticket  through,  which 
is  most  relied  upon  by  the  court.  But  see 
the  opinion  of  Wahoorth,  Ch.,  in  Van 
Santvooitl  v.  St.  John,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  1 5& 
And  in  such  cases,  where  the  first  com- 
pany gives  a  ticket  and  takes  pay  through, 
It  may  be  fairly  considered  equivalent  to 
an  undertaking  to  be  responsible  through 
out  the  entire  route.  The  case  of  Ben- 
nett 0.  Filyaw,  1  Fla.  403,  is  referred  to 
in  Angell,  Com.  Car.  \  95,  n.  1,  as  favor- 
ing this  view  of  the  subject.  The  rule 
laid  down  in  Garside  r.  Trent  &  Mersey 
Nav.  Co.  4  T.  R.  581,  that  each  carrier, 
in  the  absence  of  special  contract,  is  only 
liable  for  the  extent  of  his  own  route,  and 
the  safe  storage  and  delivery  to  the  next 
carrier,  is  undoubtedly  the  better,  the 
more  lust  and  rational,  and  the  more 
generally  recognized  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Ackley  v.  Kellogg,  8  Cowen,  223. 
This  is  the  case  of  goods  carried  by  water 
from  New  York  to  Troy,  to  be  put  on 
board  a  canal  boat  at  that  place,  and  for- 
warded to  the  north,  and  tne  goods  were 
lost,  by  the  upsetting  of  the  canal  boot, 
and  the  defendants  were  held  not  liable 
for  the  loss  beyond  their  own  route.  The 
cases  all  seem  to  regard  this  as  the  gexi> 
era!  rule  upon  this  subject,  with  the  ex- 
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plamti£^  if  his  person  or  goods  were  injured  on  any  part  of  the 
route,  to  sue  the  carrier,  on  whose  route  the  injury  took  place. 


oq>tion  of  those  above  referred  to ;  one  of 
which  (8  M.  &  W.  421),  oongiders  it 
chiefly  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury  as  to  the  extent  of  the  under- 
taking; one  (25  Wend.  660)  has  been 
disregarded  by  this  court,  and  reversed  by 
their  own  Court  of  Errors  (6  Hill  (N.  Y.), 
158) ;  one  (19  Wend.  534),  is  the  case  of 
ticketing  through  upon  connected  lines; 
and  one  (1  Fla.  403)  I  baye  not  seen.^ 
And  in  Nutting  v.  Conn.  River  B.  B. 
Co.  I  Gray,  502,  it  was  held,  that  a  rail- 
road oorppration,  receiving  goods  for 
transportation  to  a  place  situated  beyond 
the  Ime  of  their  road,  on  another  railroad, 
*  which  connects  with  theirs,  but  with  the 
proprietors  of  which  they  have  no  connec- 
tion in  business,  and  taking  pay  for  the 
transportation  over  their  own  road  only, 
is  not  liable,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
oontia(%  for  the  loss  of  the  goods,  after 
their  delivery  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
other  railroad.  And  Sfetcalff  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  On 
the  factH  of  this  case,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  there  must  be  iudgment  for  tne  de- 
fendants. Springfield  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  thehr  road ;  and  no  connection 
in  business  is  shown  between  ^em  and 
any  other  railroad  company.  When  they 
carry  goods  that  are  destined  beyond  that 
terminus,  they  take  pay  only  for  the  trans- 
portation over  their  own  road.  What, 
then,  is  the  obligation  imposed  on  them 
by  Law,  in  the  al»ence  of  any  special  con- 
tract by  them,  when  they  receive  goods  at 
thehr  depot  in  Northampton,  which  are 
marked  with  the  names  of  consignees  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ?  In  our  judgment, 
that  obligation  is  nothing  more  than  to 
transport  the  goods  safely  to  the  end  of 
their  road,  and  there  deliver  them  to  the 
proper  carriers  to  be  forwarded  towards 
then-  ultimate  destination.  This  the  de- 
fendante  did,  m  the  present  case,  and  in 
so  doing,  performed  their  full  legal  duty. 
If  they  can  be  held  liable  for  a  loss  that 
happens  on  any  railroad  besides  their  own, 
we  know  not  what  is  the  limit  of  their 
liability.  If  they  are  liable  in  this  case, 
we  do  not  see  why  they  would  not  also  be 
liable  if  the  boxes  had  been  marked  for 
consignees  in  Chicago,  and  had  been  lost 
between  that  place  and  Detroit,  on  a  road 
with  which  they  had  no  more  connection 
than  they  have  with  any  railroad  in 
Barope. . . .  The  plaintiff's  counsel  relied 


on  the  case  of  Muschamp  v.  Lancaster  & 
Preston  Junction  Railway,  8  M.  &  W. 
421,  m  which  it  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  that  when  a  railway  com- 
pany take  into  their  care  a  parcel  directed 
to  a  particular  place,  and  do  not,  b;^  posi- 
tive agreement,  limit  their  responsibility  to 
a  part  only  of  the  distance,  that  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  undertaking  to  carr^ 
the  parcel  to  the  place  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected, althougli  tnat  place  be  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  the  company  in  gen- 
eral profess  to  carry  on  their  business  of 
carriers.  And  two  Justices  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  subsequently  made  a  like  decision. 
Watson  V.  Ambergate,  Nottingham  & 
Boston  Railwajr,  3  E.  L.  &  £.  497.  We 
cannot  concur  in  tliat  view  of  the  law; 
and  we  are  sustained  m  our  dissent  irom 
it  by  the  Court  of  Errors  in  New  York, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Vermont 
and  Connecticut.  Yan  Santvoord  v.  St. 
John,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  157 ;  Farmers  & 
Mechanics  Bank  v.  Champlain  Transpor- 
tation Co.  18  Vt.  140,  and  23  Vt.  209; 
Hood  V.  N.  York  &  N.  Haven  Railroad 
Co.  22  Conn.  I.  In  these  cases,  the  de- 
cision in  Weed  v.  Saratoga  &  Schenectady 
Railroad  Co.  19  Wend.  534  (which  was 
cited  by  the  present  plaintiff's  counsel),  was 
said  to^be  distinguishable  from  such  a  case 
as  this,  and  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
rule,  that  each  carrier  is  bound  only  to  the 
end  of  his  route,  unless  he  makes  a  special 
contract  that  binds  him  further."  See 
also  on  this  subject,  Fowles  v.  Great  West 
em  Railway  Co.  16  E.  L.  &  E.  531,  s.  c. 
7  Exch.  699;  Scotthom  i;.  South  Staf- 
fordshire Railway  Co.  18  id.  553,  8.  c.  8 
Exch.  341;  Wilson  v.  York,  Newcastie, 
&  Berwick  Railwav  Co.  id.  557 ;  Walker 
V.  York  &  Nortii  fif  idland  RaUway  Co.  22 
id.  315,  B.  c.  2  E.  &  B.  750;  HeUaby  v. 
Weaver,  17  Law  Times.  In  the  case  of 
Hood  V.  New  Yoik  &  New  Haven  Rail- 
road Co.  22  Conn.  1,  8.  c.  id.  502,  it  was 
held,  that  the  corporate  power  of  a  railroad 
did  not  extend  to  a  contract  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  person  by  staging  beyond  their 
own  length  of  road,  and  that  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  for  a  Ipng  time  in  the  habit 
of  making  and  executing  such  contracts, 
could  not  estop  tiiem  from  setting  up  this 
lack  of  power  when  sued  by  a  person  to 
whom  they  had  given  a  ticket  for  convet^ 
ance  beyond  then:  line  of  route,  and  wfio 
was  ii^jured  on  such  passage     See  also, 
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separately,  (w)  But  when  a  carrier  is  in  posBesaion  of  goods 
to  be  delivered  to  a  subsequent  carrier  for  transpOTtation,  his 
liability  as  insurer  will  continue,  even  though  the  second  cairier, 
after  notice  and  request  to  receive  the  goods,  has  neglected  for 
an  unreasonable  time  to  do  so.  In  order  to  exonerate  himself, 
the  first  carrier  must  in  some  way  clearly  indicate  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  carrier,  (x) 

A  railroad  is  certainly  liable  for  losses  to  persons  or  goods  in 
the  cars  of  other  railroads  which  it  receives  and  transports  on  its 
own.  (y)  And  it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  rail- 
road corporation,  chartered  by  the  laws  of  that  Commonwealth, 
and  leasing  a  branch  of  their  railroad  to  a  railroad  corporation 
out  of  the  State,  is  still  Uable  as  a  common  carrier  for  goods  lost 
on  that  branch,  (z)  In  New  York,  where  one  railroad  com- 
pany allowed  another  railroad  company  to  run  its  cars  over  the 
road  of  the  first,  and  a  passenger  being  injured  brought  an  ac 
tion  against  both  companies,  the  joinder  was  sustained  (a) 

How  far  the  carrier  can  lessen  his  responsibility  by  his  own 
acts,  and  especially  by  notices  defining  or  entirely  withdraw- 
ing his  liability,  has  been  much  disputed.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  cases  in  which  this  question  occurs,  or  is  likely  to 
occur,  relate  to  the  property  of  passengers,  we  will  consider  this 
question  under  the  next  topic 

as  recent  American  cases,  holding  what  nati,  and  hronght  an  action  for  loss  of 
we  thLik  the  American  doctrine  in  regard    baggage,  against  the  Little  Miami  Bail- 


to  connected  railroad  companies,  Elmore  road  Company,  alleging  that  the  defend- 

V,  Naagatack  B.  B.  Co.  23  Conn.  457 ;  ants  had  united  with  fonr  other  compa- 

N.  B.  B.  Co.  V.  Waterbury  Bntton  Co.  nies  in  a  paitnership,  for  the  purpose  of 

24  Copn.  468.    In  this  last  case,  the  coort  furnishing   through  tickets,  and    had  a 

JieUl,  that  a  railroad  company  cot4/(/  not  con-  common  agent  in  Washington ;  the  action 

tract  to  cany  beyond  its  own  limits.    But  was  sustained  by  the  Superior  Court  in 

see,  Noyes  v.  B.  &  B.  B.  B.  Co.  1  Wil-  Cincinnati,  Spencer,  J.,  giving  a  very  able 

liams  1 10 ;  Hart  v,  B.  &  S.  B.  B.  Co.  4  and  elaborate  opinion,  7  Am.  Law  Beg. 

Seld.  37 ;  Kyle  v,  L.  B.  B.  Co.  10  Bich.  427. 

L.382.    It  may  be  added,  that  the  case  of  (x)   Goold    v.  Chapin,  20  N.  T.  (6 

Muschamp  v.  L.  &  P.  B.  Co.,  and  Scott-  Smith),  259. 

horn  V.  S.  S.  B.  Co.  8  Exch.  341,  are  {y)  Scbopman  v.  B.  &  W.  B.  B.  Co.  9 

confirmed  in  the  case  of  Crouch  v.  G.  W.  Cush.  24.    But  see  Coxon  v.  Great  West- 

B.  Co.  2  Huri.  &  N.  491,  3  id.  183.    And  em  Bailway  Co.  5  H.  &  N.  274. 

see  also,  Willey  v.  West,  C.  B.  Co.  Ex-  {z)  Langley  v.  B.  &  M.  B.  B.  Co.  10 

chequer  Chamber,  1868,  21   Law  Bep.  Gray  103. 

872.  la)  Col^ove  r.  N.  Y.  &  H  B.  E.  C6. 

(tc)  Where  a  plaintiff  had  bought  in  6  Duer,  88a. 
Washington  a  through  ticket  for   Cindn- 
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SECTION  XIV. 

OOIIMON  OABBISBS  OF  PASSENaEBS. 

The  carrier  of  passengers  is  not  liable  for  them  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  carrier  of  goods  is  liable.  The  role,  the  ex- 
ception, and  the  limitation  and  reason  of  the  exception  are  now 
all  perfectly  well  settled.  By  the  general  rule,  the  liability  of 
the  conmion  carrier  does  not  depend  upon  his  negligence,  be* 
cause  he  insures  the  owners  of  all  the  goods  he  carries  against 
aU  loss  or  injury  that  does  not  come  from  the  act  of  Ood  or  the 
public  enemy.  The  exception  to  this,  in  the  case  of  the  carrier 
of  passengers,  is,  that  he  is  liable  only  where  the  injury  has 
arisen  firom  his  own  negligence ;  and  the  limitation  to  this  ex- 
ception is,  that  he  is  thus  liable  for  injuries  resulting  firom  the 
slightest  negligence  on  his  part,  [b)     Nor  is  it  a  defence  to  the 


(6)  Derwort  r.  Loomer,  21  Conn.  246 ; 
Fuller  v.  Naof^tnck  Railroad  Co.  id.  558 ; 
Caldwell  v.  Murphy,  1  Dner,  233 ;  Hege- 
man  v.  Western  R.  R.  Co.  16  Barb.  353 ; 
KashviUe  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Meesino, 
1  Sneed,  220.  This  was  very  anthoritar 
tively  declared  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre 
in  ue  case  of  Aston  v.  Heavan,  2  Esp. 
533.  That  was  an  action  against  the  de- 
fendantSy  as  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach, 
to  recover  damages  received  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  the 
defendants'  coach.  The  defence  relied 
upon  was,  that  the  coach  was  driving  at  a 
regular  pace  on  the  Hammersmith  road, 
but  that  on  the  side  was  a  pump  of  con- 
siderable height,  from  whence  the  water 
was  fidling  into  a  tub  below ;  that  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  being  reflected  strongly 
from  the  water,  the  horses  hnd  taken  fright 
and  run  against  the  bank  at  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  coach  was  overset.  And 
per  Em,  C.  J. :  "  This  action  is  founded 
entirely  in  negligence  It  has  been  said 
by  tiie  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
wherever  a  case  happens,  even  where  there 
has  been  no  negligence,  he  would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  court  whether  defendants 
curaimstanced  as  the  present,  that  is,  coach 


owners,  should  not  be  liable  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  injury  happens  from  the 
act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies.  I  am 
of  opinion,  the  cases  of  the  loss  of  goods 
bv  carriers,  and  the  present,  are  totally  un- 
like. When  that  case  does  occur,  he  will 
be  told  that  carriers  of  goods  are  liable  by 
the  custom,  to  guard  against  frauds  they 
might  be  tempted  to  commit,  by  taking 
goods  intrusted  to  them  to  carry,  and  then 
pretending  they  had  lost  or  been  robbed  of 
them :  and  because  they  can  protect  them- 
selves ;  but  there  is  no  such  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  carriage  of  the  persons.  This 
action  stands  on  the  ground  of  negligence 
only."  To  the  same  eflect  is  the  rulmg 
of  Sir  James  Mansfield  in  Christie  v, 
Griggs,  2  Camp.  79.  That  was  an  action 
of  assumpsit  against  the  defendant  ob 
owner  of  the  Blackwall  stage,  on  which 
the  plaintiff,  a  pilot,  was  travelling  to 
Lonaon,  when  it  oroke  down  and  he  was 
greatly  bruised.  The  first  count  imputed 
9ie  accident  to  the  negligence  of  the  driver ; 
the  second,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  carriage.  The  defendant  in- 
troduced evidence  to  show  that  the  axle- 
tree  had  been  examined  a  few  davs  before 
it  broke,  without  any  flaw  being  discovered 
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carrier,  that  the  negligence  was  that  of  his  agent  (as  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  car),  or  that  it  was  wilfal  on  tiie  part  of  the  agent,  (c) 


in  it;  and  that  wfaen  the  accident  happen- 
ed,  the  coachman,  a  yery  skilfnl  dnrer, 
was  driving  in  the  nsnal  track,  and  at  a 
moderate  pace.  And,  per  Mansfieldf  C. 
J.,  in  summing  np  to  the  jury  :  "  Ab  the 
driver  has  been  cleared  of  every  thing  like 
negligence,  the  qaestion  for  the  jnry  will 
be  as  to  the  enmciency  of  the  coach.  If 
the  axletree  was  sound,  as  far  as  human 
eye  could  discover,  the  defendant  is  not 
liable.  There  is  a  diflferenoe  between  a 
contract  to  cany  goods  and  a  contract  to 
carry  passengers.  For  the  goods  the  ca]> 
rier 'is  answerable  at  all  events.  But  he 
does  not  warrant  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers. His  undertaking  as  to  ^em  goes 
no  further  than  this,  that  as  far  as  human 
care  and  foresight  can  go  he  will  provide 
for  their  safe  conveyance.  Therefore,  if 
the  breaking  down  ot  the  coach  was  purely 
accidental,  the  plaintiff  has  no  remedy 
for  the  misfortune  he  has  encountered." 
See  also,  Harris  v.  Costar,  1  C.  &  P.  636 ; 
White  V.  Boulton,  Peake,  Cas.  81 ;  Crofts 
V.  Waterhouse,  SBing.  319.  Such  also 
has  been  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  law 
in  this  country.  'Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Derwort  ».  Loomer,  21  Conn.  246,  one  of 
the  latest  cases  on  this  subject,  Ellsworth, 
J.,  says :  "  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject 
is  fully  established  in  our  own  courts  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  not  controverted  by  the 
leniTied  counsel  in  this  case.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  that  in  the  case  of  common  carriers 
of  passengers,  the  highest  degree  of  care 
which  a  rcai^nable  man  would  use,  is  re- 
quired. This  rule  applies  alike  to  the 
character  of  the  vehicle,  the  horses  and 
harness,  the  skill  and  sobriety  of  the  driver, 
and  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  stage 
under  every  emergency  or  difficulty.  ■  The 
driver  must,  of  course,  be  attentive  and 
watchful.  He  has,  for  the  time  being, 
romniittcd  to  his  trust  the  safety  and  lives 
of  ))coplc,  old  and  young,  women  and 
<-hildrcn,  locked  up  as  it  were  in  the  coach 
or  rail-car,  ignorant,  helpless,  and  having 
no  eyes,  or  ears,  or  power  to  guard  against 
dun*>ers,  and  who  look  to  him  for  safety 
in  tiicir  transportation.  The  contract  to 
cnrry  passengers  differs,  it  is  true,  from  a 
contract  to  carry  freight ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  rule  is  rigorous  and  imperative;  in 
the  latter,  the  carrier  is  answerable  at  ail 
ovents,  except  for  the  act  of  God  and  the 


public  enemy;  while  m  the  former,  the 
most  perfect  care  of  prudent  and  cautions 
men  is  demanded  and  required.  The 
stage-owner  does  not  warrant  the  safety  of 
passengers;  yet  his  undertaking  and  lia- 
oility  as  to  them  go  to  this  extent,  that  he, 
or  his  agent,  shall  possess  competent  skill, 
and  that  as  far  as  human  foresight  and 
care  can  reasonably  go,  he  will  transport 
them  safely.  He  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
happening  to  passengers,  from  sheer  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  where  there  is  no  neg- 
ligence or  fault,  and  where  no  want  of 
caution,  foresight,  or  judgment,  would 
prevent  the  injiur.  But  he  is  liable  for 
the  smallest  negligence  in  himself  or  his 
driver."  See  wso.  Fuller  v.  The  Nangar 
tuck  Railroad  Co.  21  Conn.  557 ;  Hall  o. 
Connecticut  River  Steamboat  Co.  IS 
Conn.  319;  McKinney  ».  Neil,  1  McLean, 
540 ;  Maury  t;.  Talmadge,  2  id.  157 ;  Fai^ 
ish  V.  Rcigle,  11  Gratt  697;  Stokes  v. 
Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  181  ;  Stockton  v. 
Prey,  4  Gill.  406  ;  Camden  &  Amboy  B. 
R.  Co.  V.  Burke,  13  Wend.  626 ;  Hollister 
t;.  Nowlen,  19  Wend.  236 ;  Hegemann  v, 
W.  R.  R.  Co.  3  Kern.  9 ;  Curtis  v.  R.  & 
S.  R.  R.  Co.  20  Barb.  282 ;  Frink  v.  Potter, 
17  111.  406 ;  Martin  v.  G.  N.  R.  Co.  30  £. 
L.  &  E.  478,  B.  c.  16  C.  B.  179 ;  Willis  v. 
L.  I.  R  R.  Co.  32  Barb.  398.  — In  the 
case  of  Boyce  v.  Anderson,  2  Pet.  150, 
the  question  arose,  whether  the  rule  appli- 
cable to  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  tliat  ap- 
plicable to  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
should  be  applied  to  the  case  of  negro 
slaves.  That  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  owner  of  slaves,  against  the  proprietor 
of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  loss  of  the  slaves, 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  n<^li- 
gence  or  mismanagement  of  the  captain 
and  commandant  of  the  boat.  The  case 
came  up  on  error  from  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Kentucky.  The  court 
below  instructed  the  jury,  among  other 
things,  "that  the  doctnne  of  common  car- 
riers did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  carrying 
intelligent  bcings,*such  as  negroes ;  "  and 
the  Supreme  C^urt  kefd  this  instruction  to 
be  correct.  MarahaU^  C.  J.,  said :  "  There 
being  no  special  contract  between  the  par- 
ties in  this  case,  the  principal  question 
arises  on  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
court,  '  that  the  doctrine  of  common  cv- 


(c)  Weed  v.  Panama  Railroad  Co.  5  Dner,  193, 8.  o.  17  N.  Y.  362. 
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A  carrier,  who  is  not  a  common  carrier,  may  be  liable  for  iiijnry 
to  a  passenger  caused  by  his  default ;  but  not  to  one  who  rides 


riers  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  car 
intelligent  beings  sach  as  ne^proes.'  Thti 
doctrine  is,  that  the  carrier  is  responsible 
for  every  loss  which  is  not  produced  by 
inevitable  accident.  It  has  Seen  pressed 
beyond  the  general  principles  which  ^y- 
era  the  law  of  bailment,  by  considerations 
of  policy.  Can  a  sonnd  distinction  be 
taken  bet^yeen  a  human  being  in  whose 
person  another  has  an  interest,  and  inani- 
mate property  ?  A  slave  has  volition,  and 
has  feelings  which  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded. These  properties  cannot  be 
overiooked  in  conveying  him  from  place 
to  place.  He  cannot  be  stowed  away  as  a 
common  package.  Not  only  does  human- 
ity forbid  this  proceeding,  but  it  might 
endanger  his  lite  or  health.  Consequent- 
ly, this  rigorous  mode  of  proceeding  can- 
not safely  be  adopted,  unless  stipulated 
for  by  special  contract.  Being  left  at  lib- 
erty, he  may  escape.  The  carrier  has  not 
and  cannot  have  tne  same  absolute  control 
over  him  that  he  has  over  inanimate  mat- 
ter. In  ihe  nature  of  things,  and  in  his 
character,  he  resembles  a  passenger,  not  a 
package  of  eoods.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able, therefore,  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  carrier  should  be  measured  by  the  law 
which  is  applicable  to  passengers,  rather 
than  by  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
carriage  of  common  goods.  There  are  no 
slaves  in  England,  but  Aere  are  persons 
in  whose  service  another  has  a  temporary 
interest.  We  believe  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  carrier  for  injury  which  such  per- 
son may  sustain,  has  never  been  placed 
on  the  same  principle  with  his  responsi- 
bUlty  for  a  bale  of  goods.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly answerable  for  any  injury  sustained 
m  consequence  of  his  negligence,  or  want 
of  skill;  but  we  have  never  understood 
that  he  is  responsible  further.  The  law 
applicable  to  common  carriers  is  one  of 
great  rigor.  Though  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried,  and  in  the  cases 
to  which  it  has  been  applied,  we  admit  its 
necessity  and  its  policy,  we  do  not  Aink 
it  ought  to  be  earned  further,  or  applied  to 
new  cases.  We  think  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  livine  men,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  them."  The  learned 
judge,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  opinion, 
mtimated  that  the  carrier  of  passengers 
was  bound  only  to  ordinary  diligence; 
but  whatever  he  said  to  that  efiect  cannot 
he  considered  as  law,  and  was  virtually 


overruled  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Stokes 
V,  Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  181,  192.  See  also, 
as  to  the  liability  of  a  carrier  of  slaves, 
Clark  t;.  McDonald,  4  McCoid,  22.3 ;  Wil- 
liams V,  Taylor,  4  Port.  (Ala.),  234.  If 
any  portion  of  a  carrier's  route  is  attended 
with  peculiar  danger,  he  is  bound  to  give 
his  passengers  notice  thereof.  Thus,  in 
Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Penn.  St.  479,  which 
was  an  action  on  the  case  for  negligence, 
whereby  the  plaintiff's  arm  was  broken 
while  he  was  travelling  in  the  raihroad  car 
of  the  defendants,  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
cident occurred  while  tne  car  was  passing 
over  a  bridge,  which  was  so  narrow  that 
the  plaintifrs  hand,  lying  outside  of  the 
car-window,  was  caught  by  the  bridge  and 
his  arm  broken.  The  defendants  gave 
evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  journey, 
warning  had  been  &dven  by  their  agent  to 
a  passenger  named  Long,  of  the  danger  of 
putting  his  feet  or  arms  out  of  the  window, 
and  that  he  sat  so  near  the  plaintiff  that 
the  warnings  must  have  been  heard  by  the 
latter.  They  also  proved  that  printed 
notices  were  put  up  in  the  cars  warning 
passengers  not  to  put  their  arms  or  heads 
outside  the  windows,  and  that,  immedi- 
ately before  reaching  the  bridge,  notice 
was  given  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  passen- 
gers to  keep  then*  heads  and  arms  inside 
the  car.  Upon  this  evidence  Eldred,  P.  J., 
instructed  the  jury,  "that  a  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers was  bound  to  furnish  suitable  con- 
veyances, such  as  with  due  care  and  proper 
attention  would  cany  passengers  safely, 
unless  interrupted  by  some  acddent  which 
no  human  wisdom  could  foresee.  That 
he  must  give  notice  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, or  of  the  dangerous  places  on  the 
route,  if  some  are  more  dangerous  than 
others.  This  notice  must  be  full  and 
complete  to  all  persons  who  travel,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned.  The  slightest  ncg- 
ll^nce  in  any  of  these  particulars  makes 
him  liable  for  all  damages.  That  in  the 
present  case,  the  presumption  was  there 
had  been  negligence,  and  it  was  for  the  de 
fendants  to  show  they  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  relieve  themselves, 
or  that  it  resulted  from  the  plaintiff's  neg- 
ligence and  folly.  That  a  printed  notice 
of  the  danger  of  passengers  putting  their 
hands  out  of  the  windows  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  but  if  they  had  given  the  plaintiff 
sufficient  warning  as  they  approaoied  ttw 
bridge,  this  would  dischaJrge  thorn."    The 
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in  his  carriage,  but  not  by  baigain,  or  without  his  authority,  (d) 
Whether  a  common  carrier  is  liable  to  a  passenger  to  whom  he 
has  given  passage,  and  from  whom  he  has  therefore  no  right  to 
demand  fare,  is  not  so  certain;  but  he  would  certainly  be  liable 
for  gross  negligence,  and  probably  liable  for  any  negligence,  (e) 


case  WM  cBtried  up  to  tbe  Sapreme  Court 
of  Peiinsylvania,  and  that  court  held  the 
instruction  to  be  correct.  Bell,  J.,  in  de- 
livering the  judgment  said :  "  The  slight- 
est neglect  against  which  human  prudence 
and  foresight  may  g^rd,  and  by  which 
hurt  or  loss  is  occasioned,  will  render  them 
(common  carriers)  liable'to  answer  in  darn- 
er. Nay,  the  mere  happening  of  an 
injurious  accident  raises  prima  facie  a 
presumption  of  neglect,  and  throws  upon 
the  carrier  the  onus  of  showing  it  did  not 
exist.  Above  all,  if  there  be  in  any 
part  of  tlie  road  a  particular  passage  more 
than  ordinarily  dangerous,  or  requiring 
superior  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the 
passenger,  Uie  conductor  of  the  vehicle  is 
Dound  to  ^ve  due  notice  of  it,  and  a  fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  make  his  principal  re- 
sponsible" See  also,  Dudley  v.  Smith, 
1  Camp.  167  ;  Derwort  v.  Loomer,  21 
Conn.  243 ;  Maury  v.  Talmadge,  2  Mc- 
Lean, 157.  So,  If  through  the  default  of 
a  coach-proprietor  in  neglecting  to  provide 
proper  means  of  conveyance,  a  passen- 
ger be  placed  in  so  perilous  a  situation  as 
to  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  leap  irom 
the  coach,  whereby  his  leg  is  broken,  the 
proprietor  will  be  responsible  in  damages, 
although  the  coach  was  not  actually  over- 
turned. Jones  V.  Boyce,  1  Stark.  493. 
This  case  was  much  considered  in  Stokes 
V.  Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  181,  and  the  doc- 
trine it  contains  fully  confirmed.  See 
also  to  the  same  effect,  Ingalls  v.  Bills, 
9  Met.  I ;  Eldridee  v.  Long  Island  Rail- 
road Co.  1  Sand?.  87.  As  to  what  wUl 
constitute  that  degree  of  neglisence  for 
which  a  carrier  of  passengers  wiU  be  held 
liable,  it  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  is  prin- 
cipally a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
with  proper  instructions  from  the  court. 
See  Derwort  v.  Loomer,  21  Conn.  245. 
In  Crofts  V.  Waterhouse,  3  Bing.  319, 
tlio  driver  of  a  staee-coach  gathered  a 
bank,  and  upset  the  coach.  He  had 
passed  the  spot  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened twelve  hours  before,  but  in  the  in- 
terval a  landmark  had  been  removed. 
In  an  action  for  an  injury  sustained  by 
this  accident,  LUUedale^  J.,  before  whom 


the  cause  was  tried,  told  the  jury,  that  as 
there  was  no  obstruction  in  the  road,  the 
driver  ought  to  have  kept  within  the  limits 
of  it;  and  that  the  accident  Imving  been 
occasioned  by  his  deviation,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  a  verdict.  A  verdict  hav- 
ing been  returned  accordingly,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  granted  a  new  trial,  on 
^e  ground  that  the  jury  should  have  been 
directed  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
deviation  was  the  efiect  of  negligence. 
And  per  Best,  C  J.  :  **  The  coactiman 
was  bound  to  keep  in  the  road  if  he  could ; 
and  the  jury  might,  from  his  having  gone 
out  of  the  road,  haVe  presumed  negligence, 
and  on  that  presumption  have  found  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  learned 
judge,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to 
find  whether  there  was  any  negligence, 
told  them  that  the  coachman  having  gone 
out  of  the  road,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  a  verdict.  This  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  negligence  be  proved ;  and 
whether  it  be  proved  or  not  is  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  jury,  to  whom  in  this 
case  it  was  not  submitted." 

(d)  Lvgo  V.  Newbold,  9  Exch.  302. 

{ei  This  question  arose  in  the  case 
of  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Bail- 
road  Co.  V.  Derby,  14  How.  468,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
was  not  decided.  The  court,  however, 
strongly  intimated  an  opinion  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  these.  The  action  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  an  injury  suffered  by 
the  plaintiff  on  the  railroad  of  the  defend- 
ants. The  plaintiff  was  himself  a  stock- 
holder in  the  defendants'  railroad  compa- 
ny, and  the  president  of  another.  He  was 
on  the  road  of  the  defendants  by  invitation 
of  the  president  of  the  company,  not  in  the 
usual  passenger  cars,  but  in  a  small  loco- 
motive car  used  for  the  convenience  of  the 
oflScere  of  the  company,  and  paid  no  fare 
for  his  transportation.  The  injury  to  his 
person  was  occasioned  by  coming  into  col- 
lision with  a  locomotive  and  tender,  in  the 
charge  of  an  agent  or  servant  of  the  com- 
pany, which  was  on  the  same  track,  and 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  An- 
other agent  of  the  company,  in  the  ezer 
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It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  that  a  contract  between  a  rail* 
road  company  and  a  gratuitous  passenger,  exempting  the  com- 
pany from  liability  under  any  circumstances  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  its  agents,  is  not  against  law  or  public  policy,  and  is 
valid  (/)  But  it  would  seem  that  an  owner  of  cattle  transport- 
ed  on  a  railroad,  who  goes  along  in  charge  of  them,  is  not  such  a 
gratuitous  passenger,  (g*)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  a  servant, 
travelling  with  his  master,  may  recover  for  a  loss,  although  his 
master  bought  and  paid  for  the  ticket.  (A) 

The  reason  of  the  difference  between  his  liability  as  to  passen- 
gers, and  as  to  goods,  is  this.  The  carrier  of  goods  has  absolute 
control  over  them  while  they  are  in  his  hands ;  he  can  fasten 
Ihem  with  ropes,  or  box  them  up,  or  put  them  under  lock  and 
key.  But  the  carrier  of  passengers  must  leave  to  them  some 
power  of  self-direction,  some  freedom  of  motion,  some  care  of 


dso  of  proper  care  and  caution,  had  ^ven 
orders  to  keep  this  track  clear.  The  driver 
of  the  colliding  engine  acted  in  disobedi- 
ence and  disregard  of  these  orders,  and 
thns  caused  the  collision.  Tlie  court  be- 
low instructed  the  jury,  that  if  the  plaintiff 
was  lawfully  on  the  rond  at  the  time  of 
the  collision,  and  the  collision  and  conse- 
quent injuries  to  him  were  caused  by  the 
^roM  rugiiamoe  of  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  defendants,  then  and  there  employed 
on  the  road,  he  was  entitled  to  recover, 
notvrithstanding  the  circumstances  given 
in  evidence,  and  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendants' counsel,  as  forming  a  defence  to 
the  action ;  namely,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  company,  riding  by 
the  in\'itation  of  the  president,  paying  no 
fare,  and  not  in  the  usual  passenger  cars, 
&c.  The  Supreme  Court  held  this  instruc- 
tion to  bo  correct,  and  Grier,  J.,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  grounds  of  a  carrier's  duty, 
said  :  "  This  duty  does  not  result  alone 
from  the  consideration  paid  for  the  service. 
It  is  imposed  by  the  law,  even  where  the 
service  is  gratuitous.  *  The  confidence 
induced  by  undertaking  any  service  for 
another,  is  a  sufficient  legal  consideration 
to  create  a  duty  in  the  performance  of 
it.'  See  Coggs  v,  Bernard,  and  cases  cited 
in  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  95.  It  is  true  a 
distinction  has  been  taken  in  some  cases 
between  simple  negligence  and  great  or 
gross  negligence,  and  it  is  said  that  one 
who  acts  gratuitously  is  liable  only  for  the 


latter.  But  this  case  does  not  call  upon 
us  to  define  the  difference  (if  it  be  capable 
of  definition),  as  the  verdict  has  found  this 
to  be  a  case  of  gross  negligence.  When 
carriers  undertiu^e  to  convey  persons  by 
the  powerful  but  dangerous  agency  or 
steam,  public  policy  and  safety  require 
that  they  be  held  to  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  diligence.  And  whether  the  con- 
sideration for  such  transportation  be  pecu- 
niary or  otherwise,  the  personal  safety  of 
the  passengers  should  not  be  left  to  the 
sport  of  chance  or  the  negligence  of  care- 
less agents.  Any  negligence  in  such  cases 
may  well  deserve  the  epithet  of  *  gross.' " 
And  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  that  case 
was  reaffirmed  as  not  only  resting  on  pub- 
lic policy,  but  on  sound  principle,  in 
Steamboat  New  World  i;.  King,  16  How. 
469.  But  see  Boyce  v,  Anderson,  2 
Pet.  150,  156,  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
carrier  of  a  slave  without  reward  ■  would 
be  liable  only  for  gross  negligence.  See 
also,  Williams  v.  Taylor,  4  Port.  (Ala.), 
234.  In  Fay  v.  Steamer  New  World,  1  Cal. 
348,  it  was  decided  that  a  common  carrier, 
transporting  gold  dust  grat**»lously,  was 
not  liable  in  case  of  loss,  unless  negligent. 

(/)  Wells  V.  New  York  Centnd  R.  B. 
Co.,  24  N.  Y.  (10  Smith),  18U 

(g)  Perkins  v.  New  York  Central  R  IL 
Co.  24  N.  Y.  (10  Smith),  222. 

{h)  MarshaU  v.  York,  N.  &  B.  Co  7  B. 
L.  &  E.  519,  8.  c.  11  C.  B.  398,  656. 
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themselves.  It  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  hold  him  to  as 
absolute  a  responsibility  as  in  the  case  of  goods.  But  still  the 
policy  of  the  law  applies  to  the  carrier  of  passengers  as  to  the 
carrier  of  goods.  It  admits  only  so  much  mitigation  of  the 
rule,  as  that  he  is  liable  only  when  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  ; 
but  if  in  the  least  degree  negligent,  he  is  liable,  because  the  law 
holds  him  to  do  all  that  care  and  skill  can  do  for  the  safety  of 
his  passengers.  Only  when  all  this  is  done,  and  he  can  show 
that  the  injury  conplained  of  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  de- 
fault whatever  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  one  for  whom 
he  is  responsible,  is  he  discharged  from  his  liability.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  decidedly,  that  the  onus^  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
in  fault,  rests  on  him.  (t)  Some  question,  however,  may  exist 
on  this  point.     We  should  express  our  own  view  of  the  law 


(t)  Christie  v.  Griggs,  2  Camp.  79. 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  against 
the  defen^nt  as  owner  of  the  Bla^wail 
stage,  on  which  the  plaintiff,  a  pilot,  was 
travelling  to  London,  when  it  broke  down 
and  he  was  greatly  bruised.  The  first 
connt  imputed  the  accident  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  driver ;  the  second,  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  axletree  of  the  carriage. 
The  plaintiff  having  proved  that  the  axle- 
tree  snapped  asunder  at  a  place  where 
there  was  a  slight  descent,  from  the  ken- 
nel crossing  the  road  ;  that  he  was  in  con- 
sequence precipitated  from  the  top  of  the 
coach;  and  that  the  bruises  he  received 
confined  him  several  weeks  to  his  bed, 
there  rested  his  case.  Best,  Seijcant, 
contended  strenuously  that  the  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  proceed  further,  and  give 
e\ndence,  either  of  the  driver  being  unskil- 
ful, or  of  the  coach  being  insufficient. 
But  per  Mansfield,  C.  J.:  "I  think  the 
plaintiff  has  made  a  prima  facie  case  by 
proving  his  going  on  tne  coach,  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  damage  he  has  suffered.  It 
now  lies  on  the  other  side  to  show  that  the 
coach  was  as  good  a  coach  as  could  be 
made,  and  that  the  driver  was  as  skilful  a 
driver  as  could  anywhere  be  found.  What 
other  evidence  can  the  plaintiff  give  1  The 
passengers  were  probaoly  all  sailors  like 
nimself ;  and  how  do  they  know  whether 
the  coach  was  well  built  or  whetiier  the 
coachman  drove  skilfully?  In  many 
other  cases  of  this  sort  it  must  be  equally 
impossible  for  the  plaintiff  to  give  the  evi- 
deiioe  required.    But  when  the  breaking 


down  or  overturning  of  a  coach  is  proved, 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  im- 
plied. He  has  always  the  means  to  rebut 
this  presumption,  if  it  be  unfounded,  and 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to 
make  out  that  the  damage  in  thb  case 
arose  from  what  the  law  considers  a  mere 
accident."  The  same  point  was  ruled  by 
Lord  Denmaii  at  Nisi  PritUf  in  Carpue  v. 
The  L.  &  B.  Railway  Co.  5  Q.  B.  747 . 
it  was  decided  by  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer 
in.  Skinner  v,  London,  Brighton,  & 
South-coast  Railway  Co.  2  E.  L.  &  E. 
360,  8.  c.  5  Exch.  787,  and  lias  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed  in  this  country.  Thus, 
in  Ware  v.  Gay,  11  Pick.  106,  it  was  held, 
that  if  in  an  action  by  a  passenger  aygainst 
the  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach,  ror  an 
injury  occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  coach,  the  plaintiff  proves,  that  while 
the  coach  was  arivcn  at  a  moderate  rate 
upon  a  plain  and  level  road,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  other  object, 
one  of  the  wheels  came  off  and  the  coach 
overset,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  hurt, 
the  law  will  imply  negligence,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  will  rest  upon  the  "defend- 
ants to  rebut  this  legal  inference,  by  show- 
ing that  the  coach  was  properly  fitted  out 
and  provided.  To  the  same  effect  are 
Stokes  r.  Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  181 ;  Stock- 
ton V.  Frev,  4  Gill,  406 ;  McKennev  r. 
Neil,  1  McLean,  540 ;  Parish  v,  Reigle, 
1 1  Gratt.  697  ;  Brehm  v.  Great  Western 
K.  R.  Co.  34  Barb.  256.  And  see  anU,  p. 
222,  note  {d). 
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tiins.  The  plaintiff  must  not  merely  prove  that  he  has  sustained 
injury ;  but  mnst  go  so  much  further  as  to  show  that  he  suffered 
fix>m  such  accident,  or  from  such  other  cause  ^s  may  with  rea- 
sonable probability  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendant Thus  far  the  onm  is  on  the  plaintiff.  But  then  it 
shifts,  and  the  defendant  must  prove  an  absence  of  negligence 
or  of  default  on  his  part.  And  if  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  his 
prima  facie  case,  and  the  evidence  offered  in  defence  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  there  was  negligence  or  not,  the  plaintiff  must 
prevail  (j) 

The  damages  may  not  only  cover  existing  injury  and  costs, 
but  further  and  prospective  loss  and  expense,  if  such  be  inevi- 
table, and  may  even  be  exemplary,  if  the  negligence  calls  for 
this,  (k) 

It  is  his  duty  to  receive  all  passengers  who  offer ;  (/)  to  carry 


I  J)  ^©  consider  that  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  text  accords  with  the  case 
of  Uolbrook  v.  The  Utica  &  Schenectedy 
R.  R.  Co.  2  Kern  236.  See  also,  Fair- 
child  V.  Cal.  Stage  Co.  13  Cal.  599 ;  Baker 
V,  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  24  N.  T. 
/lO  Smith),  599. 

{k)  Hopkins  v.  A.  &  St  L.  R.R.  Co. 
36  N.  H.  9. 

(/)  Bennett  v.  Dntton,  10  N.  H.  481  ; 
ifencks  r.  Coleman,  2  Sumner,  221.  Thib 
question  was  mnch  discussed  in  Bennett 
V.  The  P.  &  0.  Steamboat  Co.  6  C.  B. 
775,  but  the  case  went  off  HiiaWy  on  a 
onestion  of  pleading.  The  objection  of 
toe  passenger  carrier  is,  however,  subject 
to  some  limitation.  Thus,  he  may  right- 
fiilly  exclude  all  persons  of  bad  character 
or  habits;  all  whose  objects  are  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  ms  interests,  or  to 
distort)  his  line  of  patronage  ;  and  all  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  reasonable  regulations 
which  are  made  for  the  government  of  the 
line ;  and  he  may  rightfully  inquire  into 
the  habits  or  motives  of  passengers  who 
offer  themselves.  Jencks  v.  Coleman,  2 
Sumner,  221.  This  was  an  action  against 
the  proprietor  of  a  steamboat,  miming 
from  New  York  to  Providence,  for  refus- 
ing to  receive  the  plaintiff  on  board  as  a 
passenger.  The  plaintiff  was  the  known 
aeent  of  the  Tremont  line  of  stage-coaches. 
The  proprietors  of  the  steamboats  Presi- 
dent and  Benjamin  Franklin  had,  as  the 
plaintiff  knew,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
mother  line  called   the  Citizens  Stage- 
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coach  Company,  to  carry  passengers  be- 
tween Boston  and  Providence,  ih  conneo* 
tion  with  the  boats.  The  plaintiff  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  on  board  the 
steamboats  at  Providence  and  Newport, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  passengers  for 
the  Tremont  line,  which  the  proprietors  of 
the  President  and  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
prohibited.  It  was  ftdd,  that  if  the  jury 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  above  con-  ^ 
tract  was  reasonable  and  bona  fide^  and  not  ' 
entered  into  for  the  pnrpose  of  an  oppres- 
sive monopoly,  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  plaintiff  was  a  reasonable  regulation  in 
order  to  carry  this  contract  into  effect,  the 
proprietors  of  the  steamboat  would  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  take  the  plaintiff  on 
board.  Story ^  J.,  said :  **  The  right  of 
passengers  to  a  passage  on  board  of  a 
steamlK»at  is  not  an  unumited  right.  But 
it  is  subject  to  such  reasonable  regnlations 
as  the  proprietors  may  prescribe  for  the 
due  accommodation  of'^passensers,  and  foi 
the  due  arrangement  of  their  business. 
The  proprietors  have  not  only  this  rights 
but  tno  further  right,  to  consult  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  interests  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  boate,  as  a  common  incident 
to  their  right  of  property.  They  are  not 
bound  to  admit  passengers  on  board,  who 
refuse  to  obey  tne  reasonable  r^ulations 
of  the  boat,  or  who  are  guilty  of  gross  and 
vulgar  habits  of  conduct;  or  who  make 
disturbances  on  board,  or  whose  characters 
are  doubtful,  or  dissolute,  or  suspicious; 
and  a  fortiori  whose  characters  are  nn 
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them  the  whole  route ;  {m)  to  demand  no  more  than  the  usual 
and  established  compensation ;  to  treat  all  his  passengers  alike ; 


eaaiTocally  bad.  Nor  are  they  bound  to 
admit  passengers  on  board,  whose  object 
is  to  interfere  with  the  interests  or  patron- 
age of  the  proprietors,  so  as  to  make  the 
business  less  lacratiTe  to  them."  So  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Power,  7  Met.  596,  it 
was  held,  that  if  an  innkeeper,  who  has 
frequentlj  entered  a  railroad  depot  and 
annoyed  passengers  by  soliciting  them  to 
go  to  his  inn,  receiyes  notice  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  depot  that  he  must 
do  so  no  more,  and  he  neyertheless  repeat- 
edly enters  the  depot  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  afterwards  obtains  a  ticket  for  a  pas- 
sage in  the  cars  with  a  bona  Jide  inten- 
tion of  entering  the  cars  as  a  passen- 
ger, and  goes  into  the  depot  on  his  way  to 
the  cars,  and  the  superintendent,  beliey- 
ing  that  he  had  entered  the  depot  to  solicit 
passengers,  orders  him  to  go  oat,  and  he 
does  not  exhibit  his  ticket  nor  giye  notice 
of  his  real  intention,  but  presses  forward 
towards  the  cars,  and  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  thereupon  forcibly  re- 
moye  him  from  the  depot,  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessaiy  for  that  purpose, 
such  removal  is  justifiable,  and  not  an 
indictable  assault  and  battery.  But  in 
Bennett  v,  Dutton,  10  N.  H.  481,  it  was 
hdd,  that  the  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach, 
who  hold  themsetyes  out  as  common  car- 
riers of  passengers,  are  bound  to  receive 
all  who  require  a  passa^,  so  long  as  they 
have  room,  and  tnere  is  no  legal  excuse 
for  a  refusal ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  lawful 
excuse  that  they  ran  their  ooach  in  connec- 
tion with  another  coach,  which  extended 
the  line  to  a  certain  place,  and  had  agreed 
with  the  proprietor  of  such  other  coach 
not  to  receive  passengers  who  came  iix>m 
that  place  on  certain  days,  unless  they 
came  in  his  ooadi.  The  defendant  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  driver  of  a 
stage-coach  running  daily  between  Am- 
herst and  Nashua,  which  connected  at  the 
latter  place  with  another  coach,  running 
between  Nashua  and  Lowell,  and  thus 
forms  a  continuous  .mail  and  passenger 
line  from  Lowell  to  Amherst,  and  onward 
to  FrancestOMm.  A  third  person  ran  a 
ooach  to  and  from  Nashua  and  Lowell, 
and  the  defendant  agreed  with  the  propri- 
etor of  the  coach  connecting  with  his  line, 
that  he  would  not  receive  passengers  who 
came  from  Lowell  to  Nashua  in  Sie  coach 
of  such  third  person  on  the  same  day  that 
they  applied  for  passage  to  places  above 


Nashua.  The  plaintiff  was  notified  at 
Lowell  of  this  arrangement,  but  notwith- 
standing came  from  Lowell  to  Nashua  in 
that  coach,  and  then  demanded  a  passage 
in  the  defendant's  coach  to  Amhenst,  ten- 
dering the  regular  fare.  Heldf  that  tbo 
defendant  was  bound  to  receive  him,  there 
being  sufficient  room,  and  no  evidence 
that  the  plaintiff  was  an  unfit  person  to  be 
admitted,  or  that  he  had  any  design  of  in- 
juring the  defendant's  business. 

(m)  Dudley  v.  Smith,  1  Camp.  167. 
In  this  case  the  plaintiff  took  a  seat  on  the 
outside  of  the  defendant's  coach,  to  be  con- 
veyed from  a  place  called  the  Red  Lion, 
in  the  Strand,  to  Chelsea.  It  appeared 
that  she  was  so  conveyed  safely  as  far  as 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  at  Chelsea,  where  the 
ooach  was  accustomed  to  stop.  When  the 
coach  arrived  before  the  gateway  of  this 
inn,  leading  to  the  stable-vard,  the  coach- 
man requested  the  plainti#  to  aliglit  there, 
as  the  passage  into  the  yard  was  very  awk- 
ward. She  said,  as  the  road  was  dirty, 
she  would  rather  be  driven  into  the  vara. 
He  then  advised  her  to  stoop,  and  drove 
on.  The  consequei^oe  was,  that  she  was 
struck  violently  on  the  shoulders  and  back 
by  a  low  archway  in  the  passage,  by  which 
she  was  severely  injured.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  archway  was  only  ttrelvo 
inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the  ooach. 
Upon  this  evidence,  Lord  EUenbormtgh,  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  said :  "'The  de- 
fendant was  bound  to  carry  the  plaintiff 
from  the  usual  pUce  of  taking  up  to  the 
usual  place  of  setting  down.  As  coach- 
owner,  therefore,  he  was  answerable  for 
the  negligent  acts  of  his  servant,  till  the 
plaintiff  was  set  down  at  the  usual  place 
for  passengers  alighting  at  Chelsea.  This 
appears,  for  the  inside  passengers  at  least, 
to  have  been  the  yard.  If  the  coachman 
had  said  to  her, '  Uie  otheni  will  be  safe  in 
proceeding,  but  you  must  go  down  here, 
as  you  cannot  remain  upon  the  coach 
without  danger  to  your  life,'  she  could 
only  have  blamed  her  own  imprudence  fo: 
what  followed.  But  he  should  have  given 
her  the  materials  to  judge,  if  he  was  to 
leaye  her  to  make  her  election.  He  told 
her  the  passage  was  awkward;  whereas, 
according  to  the  evidence,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable.'^ See  also,  Massiter  v.  Cooper, 
4  £sp.  260.  In  Coppin  v.  Braithwaite,  8 
Jur.  875,  it  is  said  to  have  been  ruled  by 
Bolfe,  B.,  atiVist  Priut,  that  a  carrier  hav- 
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to  behave  to  aD  with  civility  and  propriety ;  (n)  to  provide  suit- 
able carriages  and  means  of  transport;  (o)  to  maintain  a  rea- 


ing  received  a  pickpocket,  as  a  pasoenger, 
on  board  his  vessel  and  taken  his  fare,  he 
cannot  put  him  on  shore  at  an  intermedi> 
ate  plai*e,  so  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  any 
impropriety.  But  see  the  preceding  note. 
—  In  Ker  r.  Mountain,  1  Esp.  27,  it  was 
ruled  by  Lord  Kenyon,  that  if  a  person  en- 
gages a  seat  in  a  stage-coach,  and  pays  at 
the  same  time  only  a  deposit,  as  half  the 
fore,  for  example,  and  is  not  at  the  inn 
ready  to  take  his  seat  when  the  coach  is 
setting  off,  the  proprietor  of  the  coach  is 
at  liberty  to  fill  up  his  place  with  another 
passenger ;  but  if,  at  the  time  of  engaging 
his  seat,  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  fare,  in 
such  caae  the  proprietor  cannot  dispose  of 
his  place,  but  he  may  take  it  at  any  stage 
of  the  journey  that  he  thinks  fit. 

(n)  Chambierlain  v.  Chandler,  S  Mason, 
242. 

(o)  Christie  v  Griggs,  2  Camp.  79; 
Curtis  V.  Drinkwater,  2  B.  &  Ad.  169; 
Brenmer  v.  Williams,  I  C.  &  P.  414  ;  Is- 
rael V.  Clark,  4  Esp.  259 ;  Crofts  u.  Water- 
house,  3  Bing.  319 ;  Sharp  v.  Gray,  9  Bing. 
457.  An  opinion  seems  to  be  intimated 
in  sereral  of  the  cases  that  the  carrier  is 
bound  to  warrant  the  sufficiency  of  his 
coach.  Thus  in  Israel  v.  Clark,  4  Esp. 
259,  Lord  Eitenborough  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  carriers  were  bound  by  law  to 
proride  sufficient  carriages  for  the  safe 
conreyance  of  the  public  who  had  occa- 
sion to 'travel  by  them;  and  that  at  all 
events  he  should  expect  a  clear  landworthi- 
neM  in  the  carriage  to  be  established.  So 
in  Bremner  v.  Williams,  1  C.  &  P.  414, 
Best,  C.  J.,  says,  he  considei's  that  every 
coach-proprietor  warrants  to  the  public 
that  his  stajre-coach  is  equal  to  the  jour- 
ney it  undertakes.  And  finally,  in  Sharp 
V.  Grev,  9  Bing.  457,  Bosanquet^  J.,  says, 
that  if  a  coacli,  when  it  starts  upon  its 
Journey,  is  not  road-worthy ^  the  proprietor 
18  liable  for  the  consequences,  npon  the 
same  principle  as  a  shipowner  who  fur- 
nishes a  vessel  which  is  not  sea- worthy. 
And  in  Bennett  r.  The  P.  &  O.  Steam- 
boat Company,  6  C.  B.  775,  782,  upon 
Sharp  f.  Grey  being  cited  by  Sir  Jolm 
Je'rris,  attorney-general,  who  decided,  in 
substance,  that  a  coach-proprietor  is  bound 
to  use  all  ordinary  care  and  diligence  to 
provide  a  safe  vehicle,  Cressurdlt  J.,  inter- 
rupting him,  said :  "  It  goes  a  little  fur- 
ther than  that ;  it  lays  down  that  he  is 
bound  at  all  events  to  provide  a  sound 


coach."  But  the  contrary  was  ruled  m 
Christie  v,  Griggs,  2  Camp.  79,  by  Sir 
James  Mansfield^  who  heUd,  that  only  the 
same  measure  of  diligence  was  required 
of  a  passenger  carrier  in  the  construction 
and  care  of  nis  coach,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  conveyance  of  bis 
passengers.  See  the  case  stated,  with  the 
learned  judge's  opinion,  a;niey  p.  219, 
note  (6).  And  the  doctrine  of  this  case 
was  clearly  established  as  the  law  in  this 
country,  by  the  case  of  Ingalls  i;.  Bills,  9 
Met.  1.  That  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  received  by  the 
plaintiff  from  a  defect  in  the  defendants' 
coach.  The  defendants  introduced  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  all 
possible  care,  and  incurred  extraordinary 
expense,  in  order  that  the  coach  should  b« 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship ; 
that  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  coach, 
so  far  as  could  be  discovered  from  the 
most  careful  inspection  and  examination 
externally,  was  strong,  sound,  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  journey ;  and  that  thev  had 
uniformly  exercised  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  care  to  preserve  and  keep  the  same  in 
a  safe  and  road-worthy  condition.  But 
the  evidence  further  tended  to  prove  that 
there  was  an  internal  defect  or  flaw  in  the 
iron  of  the  axletree,  at  the  place  where  it 
was  broken,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  wide  enough  to  insert  the 
point  of  a  fine  needle  or  pm ;  which  defect 
or  flaw  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the 
forging  of  the  iron,  and  which  might  have 
been  tne  cause  of  the  breaking ;  that  the 
said  defect  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
sound  iron  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
and  that  the  flaw  or  defect  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  discovered  by  inspection 
and  examination  externally.  The  learned 
iudge,  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried, 
instructed  the  jury  that  the  defendants  were 
bound  by  law,  and  an  implied  promise  on 
their  part,  to  provide  a  coach,  not  only 
apparently,  but  really,  road-worthy  ;  that 
they  were  liable  for  any  injury  that  might 
arise  to  a  passenger  tipom  a  defect  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  coacii,  although 
the  imperfection  was  not  visible,  and  could 
not  be  discovered  npon  inspection  and  ex- 
amination. The  defendant  excepted  and 
moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  wa.s  gnmted. 
Huhbardy  J.,  after  a  very  thorough  and 
able  examination  of  the  cases,  concluded 
his  opinion  thus  :  "  The  result  to  which 
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Bonable  degree  of  speed  ;(p)  and  to  have  servants  and  agents 
competent  for  their  several  employments,  and  for  the  default  of 
his  servants  or  agents,  in  any  of  the  above  particulars,  or  gener- 
ally, in  any  other  points  of  duty,  the  carrier  is  directly  respon- 
sible, (q)  as  well  as  for  any  circumstance  of  aggravation  which  at- 


we  have  arriTed,  from  the  examiDation  of 
the  case  before  as,  is  this :  That  carriers 
of  passengers  for  hire  are  boand  to  nse  the 
utmost  care  and  diligence  in  the  provid- 
ing of  safe,  sufficient,  and  suitable  coaches, 
harnesses,  horses,  and  coachmen,  in  order 
to  prevent  those  injuries  which  human  care 
and  foresight  can  guard  against ;  and  that 
if  an  acci&nt  happens  from  a  ddect  in  the 
coach,  which  might  have  been  discovered 
and  remedied  upon  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  coach,  such 
accident  must  be  ascribed  to  negligence, 
for  which  the  owner  is  liable  in  case  of  in- 
juiy  to  a  passenger  happening  by  reason 
of  such  accident.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  accident  arises  from  a  hidden 
and  internal  defect,  which  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  would  not  disclose, 
and  which  could  not  be  yarded  against 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
the  most  vigilant  oversight,  then  the  pro- 
prietor is  not  liable  for  the  injury,  but  the 
misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  sufierer, 
as  one  of  that  dass  of  injuries  for  which  the 
law  can  afibrd  no  redress  in  the  form  of  a 
pecuniary  recompense."  Such  also  would 
seem,  from  the  case  of  Grote  v.  The  C. 
&  H.  Railway  Company,  2  Exch.  251, 
to  be  the  doctrine  now  held  in  England. 
That  was  an  action  against  a  railway 
company  to  recover  compensation  for  an 
injury  received  by  the  plaintiff  by  the 
breaking  down  of  a  bridge  over  which  he 
was  passing  in  a  passenger  train.  It  ap- 
peared at  the  trial  that  the  services  of  an 
eminent  engineer  had  been  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  work.  Irifitams,  J., 
before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  told  the 

{'ury  that  the  question  was,  whether  the 
bridge  was  constructed  and  maintained 
with  sufficient  care  and  skill,  and  of  rea- 
sonably proper  strength  with  regard  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made ;  and  that, 
if  they  should  think  not,  and  that  the  ac- 
cident was  attributable  to  any  such  defi- 
cienifyf  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to 
recover.  Tne  counsel  for  the  defendants 
objected,  that  the  defendants  would  not  be 
liable  unless  they  had  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence either  in  constructing  or  maintain- 
ing the  bridge.  His  lordship,  however. 
Ion  the  question  to  the  jury,  subject  to  his 


previous  direction.  Upon  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  a  new  trial. 
Pollock,  C.  6.,  said:  "It  does  not  at 
present  distinctly  appear  whether  or  not 
the  attention  of  the  jury  was  directed  to 
the  proposition,  that  if  a  party  in  the  same 
situation  as  that  in  whioi  the  defendants 
are,  employ  a  person  who  is  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  work,  and  the  best  meUiod.  is 
adopted  and  the  best  materials  are  used, 
such  party  is  not  liable  for  the  accident. 
If  the  jury  have  been  directed  in  con- 
formity wim  this  rule,  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  present  application.  It  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  defendants  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  employed  a  compe- 
tent person  to  construct  the  bndge.  Upon 
this  point  we  will  consult  our  learned 
brother."  On  a  subsequent  day  the  Chief 
Baron  said,  that  they  had  consulted  tlie 
learned  judge,  who  reported  to  them  that 
he  had  directed  the  jury  in  conformity 
with  the  above  proposition,  and  that  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  rule.  This  case, 
however,  shows  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  exempt  a  coach-proprietor  from 
liability,  that  ne  had  employed  a  skilful 
workman  to  construct  his  coach ;  it  must 
appear  that  it  was  actually  constructed 
with  all  possible  care  and  skill.  —  So  a  pas- 
senger carrier  will  be  held  to  the  greatest 
vigilance  in  examining  and  inspecting  his 
venicles  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  in 
Bremner  v.  Williams,  1  C.  &  I^.  414,  it 
it  was  ruled  by  Best,  C.  J.,  that  a  coach- 
proprietor  ought  to  examine  the  sufficiency 
of  his  coach  previous  to  each  journey ;  and 
if  he  does  not,  and  by  the  insecurity  of  the 
coach  a  passenger  is  injured,  an  action  is 
maintainable  against  the  coach-proprietor 
for  negligence,  thoagh  the  coach  had  been 
examined  previous  to  the  second  journey 
before  the  accident;  and  though  it  had 
been  repaired  at  the  coach-maker's  only 
three  or  four  davs  before.  And  see  Now 
Jersev  Railroad  Companv  v.  Kennard, 
21  Penn.  St.  203. 

(p)  See  Mayor  i;.  Humphries,  1  C.  &  P. 
251 ;  Carpue  v.  L.  &  B.  Railway  Co.  5  Q. 
B.  747.  See  also  the  cham  of  Best,  C.  J. 
to  the  grand  jury,  8  C.  &  F.  694,  note  {b). 

[q)  The  owner  is  liable  for  an  accideat 
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tended  the  wrong.  It  has  indeed  been  held,  that  to  eject  a  pas- 
senger from  a  railroad  car  while  in  motion,  is  so  far  like  an  at- 
tempt to  take  life,  as  to  justify  the  same  resistance  on  the  part 
of  a  passenger.  And  though  he  is  still  liable  to  ejection  in  a 
proper  manner  for  refusing  to  pay  fSare,  his  resistance  to  the  at- 
tempt to  expel  him  without  stopping  the  car,  does  not  present  a 
case  of  concurrent  negligence  on  his  part — The  paramount 
duty  of  a  railroad  company  is  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  it  transports ;  and  the  duty  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary injury  to  animals  straying  upon  the  road  is  subordi- 
nate to  this,  (r)  And  he  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  partners,  or  qtiasi 
partners,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  carrier  of  goods  is  lia- 
ble, (s)  On  the  other  hand,  the  carrier  may  make  and  enforce 
all  reasonable  regulations  in  reference  to  his  business,  or  to  the 
buildings  connected  therewith ;  as  the  depots  of  railroads,  and 


which  happens  from  the  driver's  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  not  if  from  his  physical  disabil- 
ity, arising  without  his  fault  from  extreme 
and  nnusnal  cold,  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable for  the  time  of  doing  his  duty. 
Stokes  V.  Saltonstali,  13  Pet.  181.  See 
also,  McKinney  v.  Neil,  I  McLean,  550  ; 
Peck  V.  Neal,  3  id.  24.  The  rule  stated  in 
the  text  received  a  yery  strong  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  Mc£lroy  v.  Nashua 
&  Lowell  R.  R.  Corporation,  4  Cush.  400. 
It  was  .an  action  on  the  case  to  recover 
damages  of  the  defendants,  for  an  injury 
allegd  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
female  plaintiff,  while  riding  as  a  passen- 
ger in  the  defendants'  cars  from  Lowell 
to  Nashua.  The  alleged  injury  happened 
in  consequence  of  the  careless  manage- 
ment of  a  switch,  by  which  the  Concord 
Railroad  connected  with  and  entered  upon 
the  defendants',  road.  The  switch  was 
movided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Concord 
Raihroad,  and  attended  by  one  of  their  ser- 
vants, at  their  expense.  It  was  held,  that 
the  defendants  were  liable.  And  Shaw, 
C.  J.,  said :  "  The  court  are  of  opinion, 
upon  the  facts  agreed,  that  the  defendants 
are  liable  to  the  plain tiflb  for  the  dama^ 
sustained  by  the  wife  whilst  travelling  m 
their  cars.  As  passenger  carriers  the  de- 
fendants were  bound  to  the  most  exact 
care  and  diligence,  not  only  in  the  man- 
agement of  tne  trains  and  cars,  but  also 
in  the  structure  and  care  of  the  track,  and 
in  all  the  anbsidiazy  arrangements  neces- 


sarr  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers.  The 
wire  having  contracted  with  the  defendants 
and  paid  fare  to  them,  the  plaintiffs  had  a 
right  to  look  to  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  use  of  all  necessary  caie  and  skill. 
The  switch  in  question,  in  the  careless  or 
negligent  management  of  which  the  dam- 
age occurred,  was  a  part  of  the  defend- 
ants' road,  over  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily carry  all  their  passengers,  and  al- 
though provided  for,^and  attended  by,  a 
servant  of  the  Concoid  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion, and  at  their  expense,  yet  it  was  still 
a  part  of  the  Nashua  &  Lowell  Railroad, 
and  it  was  within  the  scope  of  their  duty 
to  see  that  the  switch  was  rightly  con- 
structed, attended,  and  managed,  before 
they  were  justified  in  carrying  passengers 
over  it."  See  also,  Nashville  &  C.  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Messino,  1  Sneed,  220 ;  Grote 
V,  The  C.  &  H.  Railway  Co.  2  Exch.  251, 
cited  ante,  p.  227,  note  (o) ;  TuUer  v.  Tal- 
bot, 23  111.  357. 

(r)  Sanford  v.  Eighth  Av.  R.  R.  Co., 
23  N.  Y.  (9  Smith),  343.  See  also,  Louis- 
ville  &  Frankfort  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Ballard,  2 
Met.  (Ky.  ,  177. 

(s)  D wight  V.  Brewster,  1  Pick.  50; 
Champion  v.  Bostwick,  11  Wend.  571; 
18  id.  175 ;  Waland  t'.  Elkins,  1  Stark. 
277  ;  Fromont  v.  Coupland,  9  J.  B.  Moore, 
819  ;  Cobb  v.  Abbot,  14  Pick.  289  ;  We^ 
more  v.  Baker,  9  Johns.  307 ;  Green  v. 
Beesley,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  108 ;  Stockton  v, 
Frey,  4  GiU,  406. 
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the  like(^)  And  the  passengers  are  bound  to  comply  with 
all  reasonable  regulations  ;  and  to  show  their  tickets  when 
asked,  (u) 

The  carrier,  whether  of  goods  or  passengers,  is  liable  for  an 
injury  to  strangers,  if  this  be  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
driver  or  conductor ;  (t;)  as  if  he  runs  over  one,  or  otherwise  in- 
jures him,  while  he  is  walking  on  a  public  way.  (w)  And  where 
such  an  injury  results  in  death,  no  action  is  given  by  the  com- 
mon law  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased ;  (x) 
and  if  one  be  given  by  statute,  the  damages  therein  must  be 
wholly  confined  to  pecuniary  injuries,  and  will  not  extend  to 
mental  suffering  occasioned  to  the  survivors,  (y)  Under  the 
statute  of  New  York  it  has  been  l^eld,  that  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther such  death  is  instantaneous  or  consequential  (z)  Also, 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  a  husband  cannot  re- 
cover for  the  loss  of  his  wife's  services  to  him,  he  not  being  of 
kin  to  his  wife  in  a  legal  sense,  (a)  Nor  is  it  a  defence  for  the 
carrier  that  the  road  was  out  of  order,  nor  that  the  reins  or  har- 
ness broke,  for  he  should  have  had  better  ones,  (b)  But  if  the 
person  injured  caused  the  injury,  in  some  degree,  by  his  own 
negligence,  and  was  capable  of  ordinary  care  and  caution,  he 
cannot  recover  damages,  unless  the  negligence  of  the  party  who 
did  the  injury  was  so  extreme  as  to  imply  malice,  (c)     And  here 

t 

(0  Hall  i;.  Power,  12  Met.  482.  93.    Under  the  ISTew  York  statutes  the 

(m)  Hibbard  v.  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  R.  Co.  remedy  is  restricted  to  an  injur}' done  with- 

15  N.  Y.  455  ;  Willis  v.  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.  in  the  State.    Whitford  v.  Panama  R.  R 

82  Barb.  398.  Co.  23  N.  Y.  (9  Smith),  465. 

(u)  Stables  v.  Eley,  1  C.  &  P.  614  ;  (z)  Browh  r.  Buffalo  &  S.L.  R.  R.  Co. 

Sleath  r.  Wilson,  9  id.  607  ;  Joel  v.  Mor-  22  N.  Y.  (8  Smith),  191. 

rison,  6  id.  .501.    And  if  a  horse  and  cart  (a)  Dicheno  v.  New  York  Central  R. 

are  left  in  the  street,  without  any  person  R.  Co.  23  N.  Y.  (9  Smith),  158. 

to  wjitdi  them,  the  owner  is  liable  for  any  (b)  Cotterill  v.  Starkey,  8  C.  &  P.  691 ; 

damnn:c  done  by  them,  though  it  bo  oc-  Welsh  v.  Lawrence,  2  Chitt.  262. 

casioncd   by  the  act  of  a  passer-by,  in  (c)  Woolf  v.  Beard,  8  C.  &  P.  373 ; 

strikinj^  the* horse.     Illidp;e  ».  Goodwin,  5  Cotterill  r.  Starkev,  id.  691;  Wvnn  v. 

C.  &  P.  190.     See  also,  Lynch  y.Nurdin,  Allard,  5  W.  &  S.*^524 ;  Cook  v.  Cham- 

i  Q.  B.  29.      •  plain  Transportation   Col  1    Denio,  91  ; 

(m!  Boss  V.  Lytton,  5  C.  &  P.  407  ;  Brownell  v.  Flagler,  5  Hill  (N.  Y.),  282  ; 

Cotterill  V.  Starkey,  8  id.  691  ;  Hawkins  Barnes  v.  Cole,  21   Wend.  188;  Rnthbun 

V.  Cooper,  id.  473  ;  Wynn  v.  Allard,  5  r.  Payne,  19  id.  399 ;  Perkins  v.  Eastern 

W.  &  S.  524.  Railroad    Company,  20  Me.  307 ;  May 

(x)  Carey  w.  Berkshire  R.  R.   Co.   1  v.   Princeton,   17  Met.  442  ;  Parker   r. 

Cush.  475.  Adams.  12  id.  415;  Tonawanda  R.  R. 

.   {y'l  Blake  v.  Midland  Railway  Com-  Co.  v.  Munj,'cr,   5  Denio,  255,  a.   c.  4 

pany,  10  E.  L.  &  E.  437,  8.  c.  18  Q.  B.  Comst.  349;  Brown  v.  Maxwed,  6  Hill 
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also,  as  to  the  question  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier, 
the  rule,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  prove  afl^mative- 
ly  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  negligence,  cannot  be  considered  as 
Tmiversal.  (d)  So  the  carrier  is  liable  for  injury  done  to  property 
by  the  wayside,  unless  he  can  discharge  himself  from  want  of 
care,  (e) 

But  a  railroad  company,  authorized 'by  the  legislature  to  use 
locomotive  engines,  is  not  responsible  for  damage  by  fire  occa- 
sioned by  sparks  from  an  engine,  if  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  and  every  approved  means  adopted  to  prevent  injury  from 
fire,  and  its  servants  are  not  guilty  of  negligence.  (/) 
'  Tn  cases  of  injury  by  collision,  he  whose  negligence  causes 


(N.  Y.),  592;  Trow  v.  Vt  Central  R.  R. 
Co.  24  Vt.  487  ;  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  R.  Co.  w. 
Skinner,  19  Pcnn.  St.  298.  See  also, 
White  v.  Winnissimmet  Co.  7  Cosh.  160 ; 
Willetts  V.  Baffalo  &  Rochester  R.  R. 
Co.  14  Barb.  585;  Murch  v.  Concord 
Railroad  Corporation,  9  Foster  (N.  UX 
9;  Damont  v.  N.  0.  &  Carrollton  R.  R. 
Co.  9  La.  An.  441 ;  Kerwhaker  v.  Cleye- 
land  C.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  3  Ohio  St.  172 ; 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Yarwood,  15  Bl.  468;  Richardson  v.  Wil. 
&  Man.  R.  R.  Co.  8  Rich.  L.  120.  And 
see  the  instructive  case  of  Railroad  Co.  v, 
Aspell,  23  Penn.  St.  147.  -Willoughby 
V.  Horridge,  16  E.  L.  &  E.  437,  s.  c.  12 
C.  B.  742,  But  if  the  injury  be  voluntary^ 
and  intentional,  the  party  committing  it 
will  be  liable,  notwithstandmg  theparty 
injured  was  miiUy  of  negligence.  Thcie- 
fore,  where  the  plaintifF,  being  the  owner 
of  a  lamb,  allowed  it  to  escape  into  the 
highway,  where  it  mingled  with  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  the  defendant  was  driving 
along ;  and  he,  knowine  this  fact,  made 
no  attempt  to  separate  the  lamb  from  the 
flock,  but  delivered  the  whole  to  a  drover 
in  pursuance  of  a  sale  previously  made, 
by  whom  they  were  taken  off  to  market ; 
it  was  held,  that  these  facts  were  sufficient 
to  authorize  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plnin- 
tiff  for  the  value  of  the  lamb,  though  it 
was  not  included  in  the  sale  to  the  drover, 
and  the  defendant  received  nothing  on  ac- 
count of  it  Brownell  v,  Flagler,  5  Hill 
(N.  Y.),  282.  See  abo,  Tonawanda  R. 
R  Co.  V.  Munger.  5  Denio,  255,  267,  per 
Beardsiey,  C.  J.,  Cook  v.  The  Champlain 
Transjwrtation  Co.  1  id.  91 ;  Wynn  v. 
Allard,  5  W.  &  S.  524;  Rathbun  i;. 
Pfcyne,  19  Wend.  399;  Clay  v.  Wood,  5 


Esp.  44.  So  where  the  party  injured  is  a 
child  of  tender  years  or  otherwise  incapa- 
ble of  ordinary  care  and  caution.  Lynch 
V.  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29.  In  this  case  the 
defendant  left  his  horse  and  cart  unattend- 
ed in  the  street.  The  plaintiff,  a  child 
seven  years  old,  got  upon  the  cart  in  play ; 
another  child  incautiously  led  the  norse 
on ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  thereby  thrown 
down  and  hurt.  It  was  Ae/cf,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  liable  in  an  action  on  the  case, 
though  the  plaintiff  was  a  trespasser,  and 
contributed  to  the  injury  by  his  own  act. 
This  case  is  confirmed  bv  Birge  v.  Gardi- 
ner, 19  Conn.  507,  and  Kobinson  9.  Cone, 
22  Vt.  213.  But  see  contra,  Hartfield  v. 
Roper,  21  Wend.  615,  confirmed  by 
Brown  V,  Maxwell,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  592, 
and  Monger  v.  Tonawanda  R.  R.  Co.  4 
Comst.  349.  See  Blakeman  i;.  B.  &  E. 
Railwav  Co.  92  Eng.  C.  L.  1035,  as  to 
the  liability  of  a  railroad  company  for 
mischief  caused  by  the  breaking  or  a  crane, 
which  they  had  lent  gratuitously,  knowing 
it  to  be  unsafe.  Fox  t;.  Town  of  Glasten 
bury  27  Conn.  204. 

(a)  Johnson  v.  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
Co.  20  N.  Y.  (6  Smith),  65;  WUds  9. 
same,  24  N.  Y.  (10  Smith),  430. 

(e\  Davies  v.  Mann,  10  M.  &  W.^6 ; 
Cook  17.  The  Champlain  Transportation 
Co.  1  Denio,  91.  Tne  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Mar}'land  hddt  that  the  act  of  the  Ab 
sembly  of  that  State,  change  the  onus  o. 
proof  as  to  negligence,  from  the  owner  of 
stock  injured  oy  a  railroad  train,  where 
the  common  law  leaves  it  to  the  defendant 
company.  Keech  v.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
17  Md.  32. 

(/)  Vaughau  v.  Taff  Vale  R.  Co.  I 
H.  &.  N.  679. 
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the  injury  is  reeponsible.  What  is  called  the  law  of  the  road, 
is,  in  this  coontry,  little  more  than  that  each  party  shall  keep  to 
the  right;  in  England  each  party  keeps  to  the  left  At  sea,  a 
vessel  going  firee  mast  give  way  to  one  on  the  wind;  one 
on  the  larboard  tack  gives  way  to  one  on  the  starboard  tack. 
And  steamers  must  give  way  to  sailing  vessels.  These  rules, 
as  to  vessels,  are  based  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  the  ves- 
sel which  can  alter  her  course  most  easily  must  do  so ;  and  they 
are  often  qualified  by  an  application  of  this  principle,  (g)  An 
observance  of  these  rules,  or  a  disregard  of  them,  is  often  very 
important  in  determining  the  question  of  negligence ;  especially 
where  the  parties  meet  very  suddenly.  But  the  law  of  the 
road  alone  does  not  decide  this  question ;  for  a  violation  of  it 
may  be  for  good  cause,  or  under  circumstances  which  negative 
the  presumption  of  negligeilbe  which  might  otherwise  arise 
from  it.  (h) 

It  is  said  that  he  who  suffers  injury  from  collision  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  another,  cannot  recover  damages  if  he  was 
himself  at  all  negligent,  and  if  his  negligence  helped  to  cause 
the  injury.  In  some  cases  this  principle  has  been  applied  with 
great  rigor,  and  asserted  in  very  broad  terms ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  considerably  modified.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  who  seeks  redress  for  a  wrong  which  he  has 
sustained  by  the  negligence  of  another,  should  always  lose  all 
right,  where  he  has  himself  been  in  any  way  negligent.  There 
must  be  some  comparison  of  the  negligence  of  the  one  party 
with  that  of  the  other,  as  to  its  intensity,  or  the  circumstances 
which  excuse  it,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  enters  as  a  cause  into 
the  production  of  the  injury  complained  oL  In  each  case  it 
must  be  a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  in  which  the  jury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  will  inquire  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  guilty  of  so  great  a  degree  of  negligence  as,  in  the 

{a)  L0W17  V.  The  Steamboat  Portland,  Dow.  &  R.  255 ;  Batterfield  v.  ForreDter, 

1  Law  Bep.  813;  Lockwood  v.  Lashell,  11  £a«t,  60;  Turlcy  v.  Thomas,  8  C.  & 

19  Penn.  St  344.  P.  103 ;  Wordsworth  v.  WUIad,  5  £sp. 

{h)  See  Plnckwell  o.  Wilson,  5  C.  &  P.  273;  Mayhew  v.  Boyoe,  1    Stark.  423; 

375;    Kennaid   u.  Barton,  25  Me.  39;  McLean   o.    Sharpe,  2  Harriue.  (Del) 

Chaplin  v.  Hawes,  3  C.  &  P.  554;  CUy  481. 
V.  Wood,  5  £sp.  44;  Wajde  v.  Carr,  S 
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]iarticii]ar  case,  will  render  him  liable,  and  then,  whether  the 
plaintiff  was  also  guilty  of  so  much  negligence  as  to  defeat  his 
claim.(f) 


SECTION  xv: 

OF  8PB0IAL  AaBEEMENTS  AKD  NOTIGB^ 

We  have  seen  how  severe  a  responsibility  is  cast  upon  tne 
common  carrier  by  the  law ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, how  &r  he  may  remove  it  or  lessen  it,  with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  party.  Can  the  carrier  do  this  by  a 
special  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  good^ ;  and  if  so,  is  a 
notice  by  the  carrier  brought  homQ  to  the  owner  equivalent  to 
such  contract;  and  if  the  carrier  cannot  in  this  way  relieve  him- 
self entirely  from  his  responsibility,  can  he  lessen  and  qualify  it? 
Some  of  these  questions  are  not  yet  definitely  settled. 

There  is  no  doubt  the^t,  originally,  this  responsibility  was  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  carrier  himself.  It  is  but 
about  fifty  years  since  he  was  permitted  to  qualify  or  control  it 
by  his  own  act.  And  courts  have  been  influenced  in  their 
opinion  of  his  rights  in  this  respect,  by  the  view  they  have 
taken  of  the  nature  of  his  responsibility.  The  more  they  have 
regarded  it  as  created  by  the  law  for  public  reasons,  the  less 
willing  have  they  been  that  it  should  be  placed  within  the  con- 
trol of  one  or  both  parties  to  be  modified  at  their  pleasure. 

The  first  question  is,  can  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the 
conmion  carrier  be  destroyed  by  express  contract  between  him- 
self and  one  who  sends  goods  or  takes  them  with  him,  so  as  to 

(i)  See  B.ifrhj  v.  Hewitt,  5  Exch.  240 ;  of  Abbot,  32  Me.  46 ;  Manroe  v.  Leach, 

Greenland  v.  Chaplin,  id.  243 ;  Thorogood  7  Met.  274;  Churchill  v.  Rosebeck,'  15 

r.  Bryan,  8  C  B.  115;  Kennard  v.  Bar-  Conn.  859 ;  Cannoil  v.  N.  T.  &  N.  H.  R. 

ton,  25  Me.  39 ;   Marriott  v.  Stanley,  1  R.  Co.  I  Daer,  571 ;  Trow  v.  Vermont 

Man.  &  6.  568;  Clayards  v.  Dethick,  12  Central  R.  R.  Co.  24  Yt.  487.    In  C.  B. 

Q.  B.  439 ;  Beatty  v.  Gilmore,  16  Penn.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Dewey,  26  IH.  255,  it 

St  463 ;  Trow  v.  Vermont  Central  R.  is  said,  that  if  the  nej^lipnce  of  one  party 

B.   Co.  24    Vt  487 ;    Catlin    v.    Hills,  is  only  slight,  and  that  if  the  other  appears 

8    C.  B.    123 ;    Bridge    t^.  The    Grand  gross,  a  recovery  may  be  had.  See  also, 

Jonction  Railway  Co.  3  M.  &  W.  244 ;  ante,  p.  230,  note  (c).    Fox  v.  Town  of 

DaviM  V,  Mann,  10  id.  546 ;  Robinson  v,  Glastenbory,  29  Conn.  204.    Willis  v  L 

Com.  SS  Vt.  218;  Moore  v.  Inhabitanls  I.  B.  R.  Co.  32  Barb.  898. 
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reduce  the  carrier's  liability  to  that  of  a  private  carrier,  and  make 
him  liable  only  for  his  own  default  ?  It  seems  to  be  well  settled 
by  the  weight  of  authority  that  this  may  be  done ;  (j )  although 


[j)  It  seems  now  to  be  perfectly  settled 
in  this  country  and  in  En<^land,  that  a 
special  contract  between  the  owner  of 
^oods  and  a  carrier,  limiting  the  common 
law  liability  of  the  latter,  is  valid.  It  is 
wlv)lly  uniiecessary  to  cite  authorities  to 
show  tliat  such  is  tne  case  in  England ;  for, 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  scarcely 
a  volume  of  English  reports  appears  which 
docs  not  contain  more  or  less  cases  con- 
cerning contracts  of  this  description,  no 
Suestion  is  over  made  as  to  their  validity. 
Tor  do  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  principles  of  the  common 
law;  for  it  nowhere  appears  that  such 
contracts  were  ever  prohibited  as  contrap 
vening  the  policy  of  the  law.  "  There  is 
no  case,"  savs  Lord  EUenborougkj  in 
Nicholson  v.  Willan,  5  East,  607,  "to  be 
met  %vith  in  the  books,  in  which  the  right  of 
a  carrier  thus  to  limit,  by  special  contract, 
his  own  responsibility,  has  ever  been,  by 
express  decision,  denied."  It  should  hie 
observed,  moreover,  that  this  question  is 
not  at  all  affected  bv  the  Carriers  Act,  2 
Geo.  IV.  &  I  Wm-  IV.  c.  68,  for  by  the 
6th  section  of  that  act  it  is  provided,  that 
nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  in  any- 
wise affect  any  special  contract  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  merchandise. 
See  the  act  fully  stated,  post,  p.  241,  note 
(t).  On  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  valid- 
ity of  such  contracts  is  denied  until  Cole 
V,  Goodwin,  19  Wend.  251  (1838).  There 
the  defendants,  who  were  stage-coach  pro- 
prietors, had  published  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  all  baggage  sent  by  their  line 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  The 
question  was,  whether  such  notice,  brought 
home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff, 
should  exempt  the  defendants  from  their 
common-law  liability.  And  it  was  held, 
that  it  should  not.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Coz(7en,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  declared 
that  tliere  was  no  difference  between  such 
notice  brought  to  the  plaintiff's  knowledge 
and  an  express  contract ;  that  both  were 
evidence  of  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  limit  the  carrier's  liability ;  but 
that  both  were  void  as  contravening  the 
policy  of  the  law.  In  1840,  the  case  of 
Jones  V.  Voorhecs,  10  Ohio,  145,  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
That  case  raised  precisely  the  same  ques- 


tion that  was  raised  in  Cole  v,  Goodwin ; 
and,  although  the  decision  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  declare  that  a  notice  brought 
to  the  plaintiff's  knowledge  did  not  ex- 
empt the  defendant  from  his  common  law 
liability,  Wood,  J.,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  manifested  a  strong 
inclination  to  adopt  the  views  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cowefif  in  their  full  extent.  In  1842 
came  the  case  of  Gould  v.  Hill,  2  Hill  (N. 
Y.),  623.  That  was  an  action  brought  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York  against  the  defendants,  as  common 
earners,  to  recover  the  value  of  cenain 
goods  delivered  to  them  to  be  transported 
from  Kew  York  to  Philadelphia.  On  de- 
livering the  goods  in  question  to  the  de- 
fendants, they  gave  the  plaintiffs  a  memo- 
randum, which  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  defendants  would  not  hold  them- 
selves responsible  in  cose  of  loss  by  fire. 
The  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  their 
passage ;  and  evidence  was  given  tending 
to  show  that  the  loss  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  or  want  of  care  of  the 
defendants.  The  court  charged  the  jury, 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  defend- 
ants were  chargeable  only  for  a  loss  result- 
ing horn  negh^nce.  The  plaintiff  ex- 
cepted, and  the  jury  having  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendants,  upon  wliich  judg- 
ment was  rendered,  a  writ  of  error  was 
sued  out  from  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
per  Cotaen,  J. :  "  In  tliis  case  the  common 
carriers,  instead  of  alleging  a  general 
notice  restricting  their  liability  to  the 
plaintifis  and  all  others,  fiimished  them 
with  a  special  acceptance  in  writing,  which 
they  received,  and  delivered  the  goods  ac- 
ooi-dingly.  This  constitutes  undoubted 
evidence  of  assent  on  their  part.  One  ex- 
ception was,  of  casualties  occasioned  by 
fire ;  and  the  loss  arose  from  that  cause. 
The  servants  of  the  defendants  were  called 
as  witnesses  to  make  out  a  case  of  care; 
and  the  jury,  under  the  charge  of  the 
court,  allowed  this  as  a  defence.  For  my- 
self I  shall  do  little  more  tlian  refer  to  mr 
opinion  in  Cole  t\  Goodwin  (19  Wend. 
281),  and  the  reason  for  Kuch  opinion  as 
stated  in  that  case.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that 
I  could  no  more  regard  a  special  accept- 
ance as  operating  to  take  from  the  duty  of 
the  common  carrier,  than  a  general  one. 
I  collect  what  would  be  a  contract  from 
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in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  allowed,  it  is  intimated  thai 
this  is  a  departure  from  the  ancient  principles  of  the  common 


both  instances,  provided  it  be  lawfal  for 
the  carrier  to  insist  on  it ;  and  snch  is  the 
oonstmction^rhich  has  been  given  to  both 
by  all  the  courts.  The  only  difierence  lies 
in  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  by  which 
the  contract  is  made  out.  When  the  jury 
have  found  that  the  goods  were  delivered 
with  intent  to  abide  Uie  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral notice,  I  understand  a  contract  to  be 
as  efiectually  fastened  upon  the  bailor  as 
if  he  had  reduced  it  to  writing.  Indeed, 
the  contrary  construction  would,  I  think, 
be  to  tolerate  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
bailor.  The  true  ground  for  repudiating 
the  general  notice,  is,  therefore,  its  being 
against  public  policy;  and  this  ground 
poes  not  only  to  the  evidence  — the  mode 
m  which  you  are  to  prove  the  assent  —  but 
to  the  contract  itself.  After  forbidding  the 
carrier  to  impose  it  under  the  form  of  a 
general  notice,  therefore,  we  cannot  con- 
sistently allow  him  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  fonn  of  a  special  notice  or  receipt. 
The  consequences  to  the  public  would  be 
the  same,  whether  we  allow  one  form  or 
the  other."  The  judgment  was  accord- 
ingly reversed ;  ^son,  C.  J.,  dissenting. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  decision  has 
ever  been  sanctioned  by  any  court  in  this 
country.  It  received  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Nisbetf  in  Fish  v.  Chapman,  2 
Geo.  349,  bat  that  case  did  not  call  for 
any  decision  npon  the  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1848,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  The 
New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  u.  Merchants 
Bank,  6  How.  344,  denied  the  authority 
of  Gould  r.  UilL  and  held  such  a  contract 
to  be  valid.  Nawn,  J.,  said:  "As  the 
extraordinary  duties  annexed  to  his  em- 
ployment concern  only,  in  the  particular 
mstance,  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  in- 
volving simply  rights  of  property, — the 
safe  custody  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  — 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  well-founded 
objection  to  the  restriction,  or  any  stronger 
reasons  forbidding  it,  than  exist  in  the  case 
of  any  other  insurer  of  goods,  to  which 
his  obligation  is  analogous;  and  which 
depends  altogether  upon  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  owner,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  contract,  virtually  agrees,  that 
in  respect  to  the  particular  transaction,  the 
carrier  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  public  employment ;  but  as  a 
private  person  who  Incurs  no  responsibil- 
UY  bevond  that  of  an  ordinary  bailee  for 


hire,  and  answerable  only  for  misconduct 
or  negligence.  The  right  thus  to  restrict 
the  obligation  is  admit^  in  a  large  chiss 
of  cases  founded  on  bills  of  lading  and 
charter-parties,  where  the  exception  to  tlio 
common  law  liability  (other  than  that  of 
inevitable  accident)  has  been,  from  time 
to  time,  enlarged,  and  the  risk  diminished, 
by  the  express  stipulation  of  the  partes 
The  right  of  the  carrier  thus  to  limit  his 
liability  in  the  shipment  of  goods  has,  we 
think, 'never  been  doubted.  Since  that 
time,  Gould  o.  Hill  has  been  expressly 
overruled  in  New  York  in  three  cases ;  one 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  allude  to  Pareons  v.  Monteath,  13 
Barb.  353 ;  Dorr  v.  N.  J.  Steam  Nav.  Co. 
4  Sandf.  136,  and  Stoddard  v.  The  Long 
Island  R.  li.  Co.  5  Sandf.  180;  Dorr  v. 
New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  1  Ivem. 
485  ;  The  Mercantile  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Chase,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  115.  Dorrt;.  N. 
J.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  was  an  action  against 
the  defendants  as  common  carriers  upon 
the  Long  Island  Sound,  between  New 
York  and  Stonington,  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  of  goods.  The  declaration 
averred  that  tlie  plaintiffs,  who  were 
merchants  in  New  York,  shipped  the 
goods  in  question  on  board  the  steamer 
Lexington,  in  the  defendants'  line,  to  be 
carried  to  Stonington;  that  on  the  same 
evening,  the  steamer  was  consumed  by 
fire  on  her  passage,  and  the  plaintiffs' 
goods  destroyed.  The  defendants  pleaded 
that  the  goods  in  question  were  received 
by  them  under  a  special  contract,  by  rea- 
s6u  of  a  clause  and  notice  inserted  in  theur 
bill  of  lading,  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
plea,  and  wnich  contained,  among  other 
things,  that  the  goods  in  question  were  to 
be  transported  to  Stonington,  danger  of 
firt,  ^.,  excepted.  The  plea  then  averred, 
that  the  liability  of  the  defendants  was  re- 
stricted by  the  exception  of  the  aisualtics 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  that 
the  loss  in  question  was  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  excepted  casualties,  and  was  with- 
out the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  defend* 
ants.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiffs  demurred. 
And  Campbell f  J.,  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment upon  the  demurrer  in  favor  of  the 
defendants,  said :  "  The  question  present- 
ed for  our  consideration  is,  whether  com- 
mon carriers  can,  by  special  conti-act,  re- 
strict their  liabilities  for  losses  which  occai 
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law.    It  has  also  been  said  in  some  late  cases  in  this  country 
particularly  in  one  in  New   York,  (k)  that  no  such  contract 


otherwise  than  by  the  act  of  God  or  the 
public  eDemies.  If  the  point  were  now  for 
the  first  time  raised,  we  should  have  con- 
sidei'bd  it,  if  not  entirely  free  from  diffi- 
culty, at  least  as  not  leaving  much  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  we  have  arrived.  The 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  late  Su- 
preme Court,  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
Gould  V.  HiU,  2  Hill  (N.  Y.),  623,  was 
cited  and  urged  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiflls  as  settling  the  law  in  this  State,  that 
a  common  carrier  cannot,  by  special  con- 
tract, limit  his  liability.  Though  the  court 
was  divided  in  opinion,  the  cause  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  to  the  court  for 
the  correction  of  errors,  and  wo  are  not 
therefore  sure  of  what  would  have  been 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort 
fiut  the  clear  conviction  of  ail  of  us,  that 
the  case  of  Gould  v.  Hill  was  not  correctly 
decided,  supported  as  we  are  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (Mer- 
chants Bank  v.  New  Jersey  Steam  navi- 
gation Company,  6  How.  344),  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  question  to  a 
commercial  people,  especially  the  impor- 
tance of  uniformity  between  the  courts  of 
the  State  and  Union  in  the  rules  of  law 
regulating  commercial  transactions,  con- 
pol  us  respectfully  to  dissent  from  the 
judgment  in  that  case."  Stoddard  v.  Long 
Island  R.  R.  Co.  is  to  the  same  effect.  In 
Parsons  v.  Monteath,  the  defendants  being 
common  carriers  on  the  Erie  Canal  be- 
tween Albany  and  Bufialo,  and  occupying 
a  warehouse  on  the  pier  at  Albanv,  their 
agent  in  New  York  received  goods  there 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and  ^ve  a 
receipt  or  shipping-bill  therefor,  m  the 
name  of  the  defendants,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  transport  the  goods  to  Brighton 
I^cks,  "  the  danger  of  the  lakes,  of  fire, 
&<■.,  and  acts  of  Providence  excepted." 
The  goods  reached  Albany  on  the  morning 
of  August  17,  1848,  and  were  taken  from 
the  tow-boats  into  the  defendants'  ware- 
house on  the  pier.  On  the  same  day  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Albany,  by 
'which  the  warehouse  was  consumed ;  and 
tlie  plaintiff's  goods,  being  removed  by 
the  defendants'  agent  into  a  canal  boat  in 
the  basin,  were  destroyed  by  the  fins. 
iieidf  that  the  defendants  sustained  the  re- 
lation of  common  carriers  of  the  goods,  at 


the  tfane  the  fire  broke  out,  and  when  the 
goods  were  destroyed ;  and  that  the  rules 
of  law  incident  to  that  relation  applied  to 
them;  but  that  they  had  a  right  to  cir- 
cumscribe or  limit  their  oommon-law  lia- 
bility as  common  carriers  by  agreement ; 
and  that,  having  expressly  excepted  the 
risk  of  loss  by  Jire,  they  were  not  liable 
for  the  value  of  the  goods.  Wdls,  J., 
said :  "  Were  it  not  for  the  late  case  of 
Gould  V,  Hill  (supra),  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  holding  the  contract  between 
the  parties  as  vaud  and  binding,  and 
one  to  which  we  were  bound  to  give  ^o 
feet  To  do  so  would  be  in  acoordanoe 
with  a  long  and  unbroken  course  of  de- 
cision in  England  and  in  many  of  our 
sister  States,  and  in  all  of  them,  I  believe, 
where  the  question  has  arisen,  excepting 
Ohio ;  and  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  all  the  elementary  writers  on  the 
subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a 
particular  examination  of  the  authorities 
cited.  I  content  mvself  with  the  remark, 
that  the  doctrine  is  fully  asserted  by  <Sifory, 
ChittVf  Kent,  and  Angeli,  and  most  abun- 
dantfy  sustained  by  the  authorities  to  which 
they  refer.  But  in  the  case  of  Gould 
V,  Hill  (supra) f  Justice  Cowen  held  a  con- 
trary doctrine ;  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  a  common  carrier  to  restrict,  by  spe- 
cial contract,  his  common-law  liability ; 
and  that  where  the  defendant,  being  a  com- 
mon carrier,  on  receiving  the  plaintiff's 
goods  for  transportation,  gave  him  a  mem- 
orandum by  which  he  promised  to  forward 
the  goods  to  their  place  of  destination,  dan- 
ger offirt^  &c.,  excepted,  the  defendant  was 
liable  for  a  loss  by  fire  although  not  result- 
ing frt)m  negligence.  The  learned  justice 
puts  his  decision  wholly  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy,  and  refers  to  his  reasoning 
in  the  case  of  Cole  v.  Gtoodwin  (19  Wend. 
251) ;  the  substance  of  which  is.  (p.  281), 
that  a  common  carrier's  business  is  of  a 
public  nature ;  that  he  is  a  public  servant, 
and  bound  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
ofiice,  and  that  he  sliould  no  more  be  per- 
mitted to  limit  or  vary  his  obligations  or 
habilities  by  contract,  than  a  sheriff,  or 
iailer,  or  any  other  officer  appointed  by 
law.  The  only  question  with  me  is,  how 
far  we  are  bound  bv  the  case  of  Gould  v. 
Hill,  and  whether  the  maxim,  stare  decuti, 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  to  govern  the  pre* 
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IB  Talid  or  has  any  efficacy.  But  this  case  seems  to  rest  upon 
a  previoas  decision,  (l)  that  the  cameras  responsibility  is  not  af- 
fected by  a  notice  from  him  made  known  to  the  other  party ; 
and  upon  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  this  from  an  express 
contract. 

Undoubtedly  it  may  be  difficult  to  discriminate  veiy  clearly 
between  the  case  where  the  carrier  and  the  sender  expressly 
agree  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  property, 


ent  case.  It  is  the  only  reported  case 
where  this  precise  question  has  been  de- 
cided in  that  way  in  this  State.  No  case 
that  I  am  aware  of  has  followed  it,  affirm- 
ing the  doctrine.  Neison,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  this  conrt,  dissented  from  the  de- 
cision. I  am  disposed  therefore  to  think, 
in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
question,  and  its  connection  with  so  large 
a  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  coantrj, 
that  we  on^ht  to  take  the  re8]>onsibility  of 
OTermling  it,  proTiding  we  think  it  not  in 
accordance  with  the  settled  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  question  in  relation  to  which, 
almost  abore  all  others,  the  law  should  be 
oniform  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
especiailj  among  the  different  States  of 
the  Union.  It  relates  to  transactions, 
which,  in  their  nature,  expand  themselves 
orer  and  through  extensive  districts  of 
country,  and  to  places  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  No  one  can  fail  to  per- 
oeive  the  great  inoonyenience  that  must 
result  from  having  difierent  and  hostile 
nilea  on  the  subject  prevailing  between 
the  difierent  Atlantic  cities,  or  between 
them  and  the  Western  States.  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  think  is  undeniable,  that  by  the 
law  as  entirely  settled  in  England,  and  in 
most  of  the  United  States,  and  as  hbld  by 
the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  country,  a 
common  carrier  may,  by  special  contract 
with  his  employer,  limit  his  liability  and 
relax  the  rigor  of  the  common-law  rule 
applicable  to  his  position,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  in  giving  the  law,  so 
declared,  eiiect  in  the  case  at  bar,  notwith- 
standing the  isolated  authority  in  this 
court  which  stands  opposed  to  it.  I  think 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Justice  Cowen, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  the 
true  one,  from  which  the  court  should  re- 
turn at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that 
too,  notwithstanding  we  might,  were  the 
question  enturely  open,  prefer  a  different 
one."  The  learned  judge  then  proceeds 
to  declare  his  disapproval  of  Gould  v. 


Hill  upon  principle,  admitting  the  ques- 
tion to  be  still  an  open  one,  and  con- 
cludes :  **  In  every  light  that  I  have  been 
able  to  view  the  question,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  rule  in  Gould  v. 
HUl,  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  the  law  ; 
that  it  is  opposed  to  reason  as  well  as  to 
authority,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed." 
And  in  the  case  of  Moore  v.  Evans,  14 
Barb.  524,  Gould  y.  Hill  is  again  ex- 
plicitly overruled.  See  also,  Stoddard  v. 
Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.  5  Sandf.  180; 
Dorr  17.  The  New  Jersey  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  1  Kern.  485.  The  result  is,  that 
there  is  no  case,  which  is  any  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authority,  that  decides 
that  an  express  contract  between  the 
owner  of  eoods  and  a  carrier,  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  latter,  is  void.  For  coses, 
besides  those  already  cited,  which  hold 
that  such  a  contract  is  valid  and  binding, 
see  the  following ;  Swindler  v.  Hilliard,  2 
Rich.  L.  286;  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Baldauf,  16  Penn.  St.  67; 
Bingham  v.  Rogers,  6  W.  &  S.  495  ;  Beck- 
man  V,  Shouse,  5  Rawle,  179;  Reno  v. 
Hogan,  12  B.  Mon.  63;  Farmers  & 
Mechanics  Bank  v,  Champlain  Trans- 
portation Co.  23  Vt.  186 ;  Kimball  v, 
Rutland  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.  26  Vt.  247 ; 
Sager  v.  The  Portsmouth  R.  R.  Co. 
$1  Me.  228 ;  Walker  u.  York  &  N.  Mid- 
land R.  Co.  3  Car.  &  K.  279 ;  Roberts  o, 
Riley,  15  La.  An.  103.  See  also,  the 
editors'  notes  to  Austin  v.  The  M.  S.  & 
L.  Railway  Co.  11  £.  L.*&  E.  506,  s.  0. 
lie.  B.  464,  and  Carr  v.  The  L.  &  Y. 
Railway  Co.  14  E.  L.  &  E.  340,  s.  o. 
7  Exch.  707,  where  the  cases  are  collected. 
And  Slim  v.  The  Northern  Railway  Co. 
26  E.  L.  &  E.  297,  s.  c.  14  C.  B.  647  ; 
Smith  V.  N.  Y.  Centr.  R.  R.  Co.  29  Barb. 
132.  To  what  extent  a  carrier  may  thus 
exempt  himself  fix)m  his  common-law  lia* 
bili^,  we  shall  inauhe  in  another  note. 
(I)  Cole  V.  Goodwin,  19  Wend.  251. 
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and  that  in  which  the  cairier  says  to  the  sender,  ^  If  you  send 
goods  by  me,  1  will  not  be  responsible  for  them,"  and  the  sender 
thereafter,  without  reply,  sends  goods  by  him.  But  we  think 
there  may  be  a  real  difference.  The  rule  of  law,  derived  fron^ 
public  policy,  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  carrier  and 
the  sender  shall  not  agree  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  transported ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  say,  that  the  car- 
rier has  neither  the  right  to  force  such  an  agreement  on  the 
sender,  nor  to  infer,  merely  from  Ms  silence,  that  he  accepts  the 
proposed  terms,  (m)  He  may  be  silent,  either  because  he  as- 
sents to  them,  or  because  he  disregards  them,  and  chooses  to 
stand  upon  the  rights  which  the  law  secures  to  him.  The 
sender,  who  may  be  a  passenger  about  to  enter  a  boat  or  a  car 
with  his  baggage,  learns,  by  reading  the  ticket  which  he  buys, 
that  if  he  puts  that  baggage  on  board  it  will  be  at  his  own  risk 
all  the  way.  He  has  a  right  to  disregard  such  notice ;  to  say 
it  is  not  true;  to  deliver  his  baggage  to  the  proper  person,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  responsibilities  which  lie  upon  the  carrier  by 
the  general  law.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  say,  not  merely 
that  carrier  and  sender  may  agree  to  relieve  the  carrier  from  his 
peculiar  liability,  but  that  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  force  this 
agreement  on  the  sender ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  (n) 


(m)  la  Simons  v.  Great  Western  R.  coarts.    In  the  case  of  Ellis  v.  Tamer,  8 

Co.  2  C.  B.  (n.  8.)  620,  the  plaintiff  was  T.  R.  531,  decided  in  1800,  a  notice  of  a 

told  by  the  clerk,  who  offered  a  paper  to  different  character  made  its  appearance, 

be  Bigned,  "  that  the  signature  was  a  mere  It  was  an  action  against  the  defendants  as 

form,"  and  it  was  held,  that  the  goods  were  ship-owners  for  the  loss  of  goods.    They 

not  delivered  to  the  carriers  under  the  had  published  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 

special  conti-act.  they  would  not  be  answerable  for  any  loss 

(n)  The  question  whether  a  public  no-  or  damage  that  might   happen    to  any 

tice,  brought    to  the  knowledge  of  the  cargo,  unless  such  loss  or  damage  should 

bailor,  will  constitute  such  sixicial  con-  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  ordinary 

tract,  or  be  equivalent  thereto,  is  perhaps  care  and  diligence  in  the  master  and  crew, 

not  entirely  settled,  but  the  decided  weight  in  which  case  they  would  pay  XI 0  per 

of  authority  is  llhatit  will  not.     The  first  cent,  upon  the  loss  or  damage,  provided 

case  in  which  it  was  expressly  ruled  that  such  payment  did  not  exceed  the  value  of 


such  a  notice  was  valid  and  binding,  is  the  vessel ;  but  that  they  were  willing  to 

that  of  Maving  v.  Todd,  I  Stark.  72,  de-  insure  against  all  accidents,  on  receiving 

cidcd   in   1815.      For  several  years  pre-  extra  freight  in  proportion  to  the  value, 

vious  to  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  case,  however,  went  off  upon  another 

carriers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  point,  so  that  the  validity  of  the  notice 

notices  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  did  not  come  in  question.    In  1 804,  came 

bo  responsible  for  goods  beyond  a  certain  the  case  of  Lyon  v.  Mells,  8  East,  428,  in 

value,  unless  their  true  value  was  disclosed,  which  a  notice  of  the  same  import  had 

and  freight  paid  accordingly ;  and  these  been  given.    But  this  case  also  went  off 

notices  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  without  drawing  in  question  the  validity 
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A  caiiier  binds  himself  also  by  his  contracts;  and  it  is  held. 
Uiat  a  railroad  company  is  bound  by  its   advertised  time- 


of  the  notice.  In  1813,  in  the  case  of 
Evana  v.  Soulc,  2  M.  &  Sel.  1,  a  notice 
appeared  which  extended  the  exemption  of 
the  carrier  still  further.  That  also  was  an 
action  against  the  owner  of  a  vessel.  He 
had  given  notice  that  he  shonld  not  con- 
sider himself  liable  to  make  good  to  anj 
extent  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
any  acciilent  or  misfortune  whatever,  un- 
less occasioned  by  the  actual  negligence 
of  the  master  or  mariners.  The  plaintiff's 
counsel  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  the 
notice,  but  contended  that  it  had  been 
waived.  The  court  merely  decided  that 
it  had  not  been  waived,  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant.  Thus  stood  the 
cases  when  Maving  v.  Todd  came  up,  in 
1815.  This  was  an  action  against  the 
defendants,  who  were  lightermen,  for  the 
loss  of  goods  intrusted  to  them  to  carry. 
It  appeared  that  the  goods,  while  in  the 
defendants'  custody,  had  Ijcen  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire, 'and  the  question  was, 
whether  they  were  liable  for  the  loss.  It 
appcareil  that  they  had  so  limite<l  their 
responsibilitv  by  a  nptice  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  *i  loss  by  tiro  //u/royr/,  for  tlie 
plaintiff,  submitted  "  whether  the  defend- 
ants could  exclude  their  responsibility 
altogether.  This  was  going  further  than 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  carriers,  who 
had  only  limited  their  responsibility  to  a 
certain  amount."  But,  p«r  Lord  EUtn- 
borough:  "Since  they  can  limit  it  to  a 
particular  sum,  I  think  they  may  exclude 
it  altogether,  and  that  they  may  say,  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  fire."  IIul- 
rotfd:  "They  were  bound  to  receive  the 
goods,"  Lord  Ellenborougk :  "  Yes,  but 
tliey  may  make  their  owii  terms.  I  am 
sorry  the  law  is  so ;  it  leads  to  very  great 
negligence."  The  next  year  came  the 
case  of  Leeson  v.  Holt,  1  Stark.  186.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  had  sent  some  chairs 
by  the  defendant,  who  was  a  common 
carrier.  The  defendant  hod  given  a  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  all  howteJtold  furniture 
sent  by  him  would  be  entirely  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner  as  to  damage,  In-cakn^e,  &e. 
Lord  Ellenixfronqh^  in  summing  up  to  the 
jury,  said:  "If  this  action  had  been 
brought  twenty  years  ago,  the  defendant 
would  have  been  liable,  since,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  a  currier  is  liable  in  all  cases 
except  two  ;  where  the  loss  is  occasioned 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  king's  enemies, 
an  overwhelming  force,  which  per- 


sons with  ordinary  means  of  resistance 
cannot  guard  against.  It  was  found,  that 
the  common  law  imposed  upon  carriers  a 
liability  of  ruinous  extent,  and  in  conse- 
quence, qualifications  and>  limitations  of 
that  liability  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  till,  as  in  the  present  cose, 
they  seem  to  have  excluded  all  responsi- 
bilitv whatsoever,  so  that,  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  notice,  if  a  servant  of  the 
carriers  had,  in  the  most  wilful  and  wan- 
ton manner,  destroyeil  the  furniture  in- 
trusted to  them,  the  principals  would  not 
have  been  liable.  If  the  parties  in  the  pres- 
ent case  have  so  contracted,  the  plaintiff 
must  abide  by  the  agi-oeinent,  and  iic  must 
be  taken  to  have  so  contracted,  if  he  chooses 
to  send  his  goods  to  be  carried  after  no- 
tice of  the  conditions.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  there  was  a  special  contract. 
If  the  carriers  notified  then:  terms  to  the 
person  bringing  the  goods,  by  an  adver- 
tisement, which,  in  all  probai)ility,  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  person 
who  brought  the  goods,  they  were  deliv- 
ered upon  those  teiiiis  ;  but  the  question 
in  these  oases  always  is,  whether  the  do- 
livery  was  upon  a  special  contract"  This 
is  the  last  chat  wo  hear  of  notices  of  this 
character  in  England,  until  they  were 
finally  put  an  end  to  by  the  Carrier's  Act 
already  alluded  to.  See  the  act,  fMsf,  p. 
241,  note  (r).  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
these  notices  were  extensively  discussed, 
for  the  first  time  in  Hollister  v.  Nowlen, 
19  Wend.  234,  and  Cole  v.  Goodwin,  id. 
251.  These  cases  were  decided  in  1838. 
The  defendants  in  Iwth  coses  were  coach 
proprietors,  and  had  published  notices  to 
the  effect  that  all  baggage  sent  by  their 
lines  would  be  at  the  risk  of  t)ie  owners. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  after  a 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  question, 
declared  that  the  notices  were  of  no  avail ; 
that  the  defendants  were,  notwithsumding, 
subject  to  all  their  common-law  liability. 
Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  in  the  last  case,  placed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  which 
extended  equally  to  such  notices,  and  to 
special  contracts.  But  in  the  former  case 
the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Broimm,  and  he  took  the  ground  that 
such  notices  were  not,  upon  sound  princi- 
ples of  construction,  e(|uivalent  to  a  spe- 
cial contract.    Upon  this  point  he  uses  tlM 
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tables,  perhaps    as   by    its    contract,  and   certainly  as  by  its 
representation,  to  which  it  was  its  duty  to  conform*  (o) 

But  although  the  common  carrier  cannot,  by  a  mere  notice, 


folloMin^  language  :  "  Conceding  that 
thero  may  be  a  Hpecial  contract  for  a  re- 
stricted liability,  ^uch  a  contract  cannot,  I 
think,  be  inferred  from  a  general  notice 
broiiglit  home  to  the  employer.  The 
argument  is,  that  where  a  party  delivers 
goods  to  be  carried,  after  seem^  a  notice 
that  the  carrier  intends  to  limit  his  respon- 
sibility, his  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  no- 
tice may  be  implied.  But  this  argument 
entirely  overlooks  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. Notwithstanding  the  notice, 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
carrier  shall  receive  the  goods  subject  to 
all  the  responsibilities  incident  to  his  em- 
ployment. If  the  delivery  of  goods  under 
such  circumstances  authorizes  an  implicar 
tion  of  any  kind,  the  presumption  is  aa 
strong,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  owner 
intended  to  insist  on  his  legal  rights,  as  it 
is  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  carrier.  If  a  coat  be  ordered 
Irom  a  mechanic,  after  he  has  given  the 
customer  notice  that  he  will  not  furnish 
the  article  at  a  less  price  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  assent  of  the  customer  to  pay 
that  sum,  though  it  he  double  the  value, 
may  perhaps  1^  implied ;  but  if  the  me- 
chanic had  been  under  a  legal  obligation, 
not  only  to  furnish  the  coat,  but  to  do  so 
at  a  reasonable  price,  no  such  implication 
could  arise.  Now  the  carrier  is  under  a 
legal  obligation  to  receive  and  convey  the 
g<M)ds  safely,  or  answer  for  the  loss.  He 
has  no  right  to  prescribe  any  other  terms ; 
and  a  notice  can,  at  the  most,  only  amount 
to  a  proposal  for  a  special  contract,  which 
requires  the  assent  of  the  other  party. 
Putting  the  matter  in  the  most  favorable 
light  for  the  carrier,  the  mere  delivery  of 
goods,  after  seeing  a  notice,  cannot  war- 
rant a  stronger  prcsumptioQ  that  the  owner 
intended  to  assent  to  a  restricted  liability, 
on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  than  it  does  that 
he  intended  to  insist  on  the  liabilities  im- 
posed b^  law ;  and  a  special  contract  can- 
not be  implied  where  there  is  such  an 
equipoise  of  probabilities."  To  the  same 
etfect  are  the  remarks  of  Redfield,  J.,  in 
Ftirmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  v.  The 
Champlain  Transportation  Co.  23  Vt. 
186,  205.  "  We  are  more  inclined,"  sajrs 
he,  •*  to  adopt  the  view  which  the  Ameri- 
can cases  have  taken  of  this  subject  of 
nodces  by  common  carriers,  iutcndod  to 
qualify  their  responsibility,  than  that  ot 


the  English  courts,  which  they  have,  in 
some  instances,  subsequently  regretted. 
The  consideration  that  carriers  aie  bound, 
at  all  eyents,  to  catry  such  parcels,  within 
the  general  scope  of  their  business,  as  are 
oficred  to  them  to  carry,  will  make  an 
essential  difference  between  die  effect  of 
notices  by  them,  and  by  others  who  have 
an  option  in  re^rd  to  work  whidi  they 
undertake.  In  the  former  case,  the  con- 
tractor having  no  right  to  exact  unreason- 
able terms,  his  giving  public  notice  that 
he  shall  do  so,  where  those  who  contract 
with  him  are  not  altogether  at  his  mercy, 
does  not  raise  the  same  presumption  of 
acquiescence  in  his  demands  as  arises  in 
those  cases  where  the  contractor  has  the 
absolute  right  to  impose  his  own  condi- 
tions. And  unless  it  be  made  deariy  to 
appear,  that  persons  contracting  with  com- 
mon carriers  expressly  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  terms  or  such  notices,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  such  acquiescence  ought 
to  be  inferred."  And  see  Kimball  p.  Rut- 
land &  B.  R.  R.  Ck>.  26  Vt.  247.  The 
same  doctrine  is  held  in  Crouch  v,  London 
&  North- Western  R.  Co.  U  C.  B.  255 ; 
CUrk  V.  Faxton,  21  Wend,  lod ;  N.  J. 
Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Merchants  Bank,  6 
How.  344 ;  Dorr  v,  N.  J.  Steam  Nav.  Co. 
4  Sandf.  136;  Paisons  v,  Monteain,  13 
Barb.  353 ;  Stoddard  v.  The  Long  Island 
Railway  Co.  5  Sandf.  180 ;  Fish  v.  Chap- 
man, 2  Geo.  394;  Moses  o.  Boston  & 
M.  R.  R.  Co.  4 Foster  (N.  H.),  71 ;  David- 
son V.  Graham,  2  Ohio  St,  131 .  See  ante, 
note  (j).  Some  of  our  courts,  however, 
even  since  Hollister  v.  Nowlen,  and  Cole 
V.  Goodwin  were  decided,  have  held  simi- 
lar notices  valid.  But  they  have  gen- 
erally done  so  with  reluctance,  and  upon 
the  ground  that  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  the  decisions  of  their  pre- 
decessors. See  C.  &  A.  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Baldauf,  16  Penn.  St.  67 ;  Laing  v.  Col- 
der, 8  Penn.  St.  479 ;  Bingham  v.  Rogers, 
6  W.  &  S.  500.  See  also,  Soger  ».  The 
Portsn^uth  Railroad  Co.  31  Me.  228. 
We  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  the  doctrine  so  firmly  established 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  will  generally  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  wherever  the 
question  still  remains  open. 

(o)  Denton  v.  G.  N.  R.  Co.  5  E  &  B. 
860 
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extingnish  hfs  pecuHar  liability,  yet  he  caa  in-lSiis  way  materi- 
ally modify  and  qualify  it.  (p)  A  public  notice,  so  spread  abroad 
tbat  all  might  know  it,  and  brought  to  the  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  sender,  would  undoubtedly  justify  the  carrier  who  proposed 
to  confine  himself  to  certain  departments,  or  to  exclude  certain 
classes  of  goods,  and  in  accordance  therewith  refused  to  take 
parcels  of  the  excluded  description.  For  a  common  carrier  does 
not  necessarily  agree  to  take  all  sorts  of  goods,  any  more  than 
he  does  to  carry  them  to  all  places.  An  express  between  Bos* 
ton  and  New  York  does  not  agree  to  carry  a  load  of  hay,  or  a 
cargo  of  cotton.  The  carrier  has  a  right  to  refose  without 
notice  articles  which  obviously  differ  from  his  usual  course 
of  business,  and  he  has  also  a  right  to  define  and  limit  that 
business,  and  give  notice  accordingly,  (q) 

So  too,  he  has  a  right  to  say  to  all  the  world,  and  to  each 
sender,  that  he  will  not  carry  goods,  beyond  a  certain  value  ;  or 
that,  if  he  carries  such  goods,  he  must  be  paid  for  it  by  a  pre- 
mium on  the  increased  risk.  This  is  reasonable ;  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  public  policy,  because  it  tends  to  give  the  carrier 
exact  knowledge  of  what  he  csmries,  and  of  what  risks  he  runs, 
and  thus  to  induce  him  to  take  the  proper  care,  and  proportion 
his  caution  and  his  means  of  security  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  (r) 


{p)  Purdington  v,  8.  W.  R.  Co.  I  this  oonntry  or  in  England.    The  case  of 

Hnri.  &  N.  39S.  Nicholson  v.  Willan,  5  East,  507,  is  een- 

{q)  Wise  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  I  Hail.  &  erally  considered  as  the  one  in  which  tiiey 

N.  63.  were  first  sanctioned  hy  a  judicial  decision . 

{r)  The  notices  now  allnded  to  hare  There  the  defendant  was  a  coach  pro- 

oAen  been  oonfoonded  with  those  which  prietor  and  had  published  a  notice,  the 

exempt  the  carrier   absolutely  from  his  purport  of  which  was  that  he  would  not 

liability,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  be  accountable  for  any  packaee  whatever 

the  last  note,  are  not  held  valid.    But  it  (if  lost  or  damaged),  above  the  value  of 

is  very  important  that  the  two  should  be  £5,  unless  insured  and  paid  for  at  the- 

kept  distinct.    We  have  seen  that  there  time  of  deliverv.    The  action  was  brought 

are  bat  two  cases  in  the  English  books,  to  recover  for  tne  loss  of  a  parcel  delivered 

aod  those  nin  privs  cases,  in  which  the  to    the  defendant   to    carry,    containing 

latter  Imve  been   expressly  sanctioned;  goods  to  the  value  of  j£58.    Ko  disclosure 

and  that  they  were  entirely  put  an  end  to  was  made  of  the  true  yalue  of  the  parcel, 

by  the  Carriers  Act.    On  the  other  hand,  nor  was  any  extra  freight  paid ;  and  the 

the  former  were  sanctioned  by  the  courts  court  hdd  that  the  dd^ndant  was  pro- 

at  an  earlier  date,  were  recognized  in  a  tected  by  his  notice.    From  this  time  until 

Tftit  number  of  cases  previous  to  the  Car-  the  passage  of  the  Carriers  Act,  efifect  was 

■ien  Act,  were  established  and  regulated  given  to  similar  notices  in  Harris  v.  Fack- 

Dj  that  aet,  and  have  never,  that  we  are  wood,  3    Taunt  264    (1810);    Beck  v. 

swam  of,  been  repadiated  by  any  court  in  Evans,  16  East,  244  (1812) ;  Levi  v.  Wa 
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It  wouid  follow  then,  that  where  the  carrier  interposes  snch 
Ifeneral  notice,  as  ^<  all  baggage  at  risk  of  owners,"  the  sender 


torhonse,  1  Price,  280  (1815) ;  Bodenham 
©.  Bennett,  4  id.  31  (1817);  Smith  o. 
Home,  8  Tannt.  144  (1818);  Birkett  v. 
WUlan,  3  B.  &  Aid.  356  (1819);  Bat- 
son  V.  Donovan,  4  id.  21  (1820);  Gar- 
nett  17.  Willan,  5  id.  53  (1821) ;  Sleat  v. 
Flagff,  id.  343  (1822);  Duff  u.  Budd,  3 
Br.  &  B.  177  (1822);  Marsh  v.  Home, 
5  B.  &  C.  322  (1826);  Brooke  v.  Pick- 
wick, 4  Bing.  218  (1827);  Riley  v. 
Home,  5  Bing.  217  (1828);  Bradley 
V.  Waterhoase,  Mood.  &  M.  154  (1828), 
and  many  oUier  cases.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  Carriers  Act,  2  Geo.  IV. 
and  1  Wm.  IV.  ch.  68,  was  passed. 
It  is  eptitled,  ''An  Act  for  the  more 
efiectual  Protection  of  Mail  Contractors, 
Stago-Coach  Proprietors,  and  other  com- 
mon Carriers  for  Hire,  against  the  Loss 
of,  or  Injury  to,  Parcels  or  packages  de- 
livered to  them  for  Conveyance  or  Cus- 
todv,  the  Value  and  Contents  of  which 
shall  not  be  dechircd  to  them  by  the  Own- 
ers thereof."  The  first  section  recites: 
"  That  whereas  by  reason  of  the  frequent 
practice  of  bankers  and  odiers  of  sending 
by  the  public  mails,  stage-coaches,  wagons, 
vans,  and  other  public  conveyances  by 
land,  for  hire,  parcels  and  packages  contain- 
ing money,  buls,  notes,  jewelry,  and  other 
articles  of  mat  value  in  small  compass, 
much  valuable  property  is  rendered  liable 
to  depredation,  and  the  responsibility  of 
mail  contractors,  stage-coach  proprietors, 
and  common  carriers  for  hire,  is  ereatly 
increased :  And  whereas  through  the  fre- 
quent omission,  by  persons  sending  such 
parcels  and  packages,  to  notify  the  value 
and  nature  or  the  contents  thereof,  so  as 
to  enable  such  mail-contractors,  stage- 
coach proprietors  and  other  common  car- 
riers, by  due  diligence,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  losses  arising  from  their 
legal  responsibility,  and  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  parties  with  knowledge  of  no'tioes 
published  by  such  mail-cuntractors,  stage- 
coach proprietors,  and  other  common  car- 
riers, with  the  intent  to  limit  such  respon- 
sibility, thoy  have  become  exposed  to 
gi-eat  and  unavoidable  risks,  tmd  have 
thereby  sustained  heavy  losses;"  and 
enacts  :  "  That  from  and  aiber  the  passing 
of  this  act,  no  mail-contractor,  stage-coach 

f)roprietor,  or  other  common  ciirrier  by 
and,  for  hu^e,  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss 
of,  or  injury  to,  any  article  or  articles,  or 
property  of  the  descriptions  following,  that. 


is  to  say,  gold  or  silver  coin  of  this  realm 
or  of  an]r  foreign  state,  &c.  (enumerating 
various  kinds  of  goods),  contained  in  any 
parcel  or  package  whirh  shall  have  been 
delivered,  either  to  be  carried  for  hire,  or 
to  accompany  the  person  of  any  passenger, 
in  any  mail  or  stage-coach  or  otncr  public 
conveyance,  when  the  value  of  such  arti- 
cle or  articles,  or  property  aforesaid,  con- 
tained in  such  parcel  or  package,  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  £10,  unless  at  Uie  time 
of  the  delivery  thereof  at  the  office,  ware- 
house, or  receiving-house,  of  such  mail- 
contractor,  stage-coach  proprietor,  or  other 
common  carrier,  or  to  his,  her,  or  their 
bookkeeper,  coachman,  or  other  servant, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  carried,  or  of  ac- 
companying the  person  of  any  passenger 
as  aforesaid,  the  value  and  nature  of  such 
article  or  articles,  or  property,  shall  have 
been  declared  by  the  person  or  persons 
sending  or  delivering  the  same,  and  such 
increased  charge  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
or  an  engagement  to  pay  the  same,  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  person  receiving  such  parcel 
or  package."  Sect.  2  enacts  :  "  That 
when  any  parcel  or  package,  containing 
any  of  the  articles  above  specified,  shaU 
be  so  delivered,  and  its  value  and  contents 
declared  as  aforesaid,  and  such  value  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  £10,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  mail  contractors,  stage-coach  pro- 
prietors, and  other  common  carriers,  to 
aemand  and  receive  an  increased  rate  of 
charge,  to  be  notified  by  some  notice 
affixed  in  legible  characters  in  some  public 
and  conspicuous  part  of  the  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  receiving-house  where  such 
parcels  or  packages  are  received  b^  them 
for  the  puipose  of  conveyance,  stating  the 
increased  rates  of  chaige  required  to  1x3 
paid,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
carriage,  as  a  compensation  for  the  greater 
risk  and  care  to  be  taken  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  such  valuable  articles,  and  all 
persons  sending  ok*  delivering  parcels  or 
packages  containing  such  valuable  articles 
as  aforesaid,  at  such  office,  shall  be  bound 
by  such  notice  without  further  proof  of  the 
same  having  come  to  their  knowPedge." 
Sect.  3  enacts :  "  That  when  the  value  sliall 
have  been  so  declared,  and  the  increasud 
rate  of  charge  paid,  or  an  engagement  to 
pay  the  same  shall  have  been  accepted  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  person  receiv- 
ing such  increased  rate  of. charge,  or  ao 
cepting  such  agreement,  shall^  a  thereto 
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may  diBregard  it,  and  the  baggage  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
carrier ;  or  he  may  expressly  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  insist 


required,  sign  a  receipt  for  the  package  or 
ptrcel,  acknowledging  the  same  to  have 
been  insured,  which  receipt  shall  not  he 
liable  to  any  stamp  duty ;  and  if  such  re- 
ceipt shall  not  be  given  when  required,  or 
such  notice  as  aforesaid  shall  not  have 
been  affixed,  the  mall  contractor,  sta^ 
coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  earner 
18  aforesaid,  shall  not  hare,  or  he  entitled 
to,  taij  benefit  or  advantage  under  this  act, 
bat  shall  be  liable  and  responsible  as  at 
the  common  law,  and  be  liable  to  refund 
the  increased  rate  of  charge."  Sect.  4 
enacts :  "  That  from  and  after  the  first  of 
September  now  next  ensuing,  no  public 
notice  or  declaration  heretofore  made,  or 
liereinafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  limit  or  in  anywise  afibct 
the  liability  at  common  law  of  any  such 
mail  contractor,  stage-coach  proprietor,  or 
other  public  common  carrier  as  aforesaid, 
for  or  in  respect  of  any  articles  or  goods 
to  be  carried  and  conveyed  by  them,  but 
that  all  and  every  such  iftail  contractors, 
stageKX>ach  proprietors,  and  other  com- 
mon carriers  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  Ist  September  be  liable  as  at  the 
common  law,  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  [or] 
any  injury  to  any  articles  and  goods  in 
respect  whereof  they  may  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  any  public  notice 
or  doclaration  by  them  made  and  given 
contrary  thereto,  or  in  anywise  limiting 
such  liability,  notwithstanding."  Sect.  5 
enacts :  *'  Tfiat  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
every  office,  warehouse,  or  receiving-house, 
which  shall  be  used  or  appointed  by  any 
mail  contractor,  or  stage-coach  proprietor, 
or  other  common  carrier  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  receiving  of  parcels  to  be  conveyed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  bo 
the  receiving-house,  warehouse,  or  office, 
for  such  mail  contractor,  stage-coach  pro- 
prietor, or  other  common  carrier,  and  that 
any  one  or  more  of  such  mail  contractors, 
Bta;^o-coach  proprietors,  or  common  car- 
riers, shall  he  liable  to  bo  sued  by  his,  her, 
or  their  name  or  names  only,  and  that  no 
action  or  suit  commenced  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  loss  or  injury  to  any  parcel,  pack- 
age, or  person,  shall  abate*  for  the  want 
of  joining  any  coproprietor  or  copartner 
in  such  mail,  8tage-<x>ach,  or  other  public 
conveyance,  by  land,  for  hire,  as  afore- 
said."* Sect.  6  enacts,  •*  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  bo  con- 
•tmod  to  annul,  or  in  anpviso  afiect,  any 


special  contract  between  such  mail  con 
tractor,  stage-coach  proprietor,  or  common 
carrier,  and  any  other  parties,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  and  merchandise."  The 
act  contains  eleven  sections,  but  the  other 
five  are  not  very  material  to  our  present 
inquuy.  We  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  notice  some  decisions  upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  statute.  In  this  country 
very  few  cases  appear  to  have  arisen  upon 
notices  of  the  kind  that  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  Dicta  may  be  found,  however, 
sustaining  them  in  Orange  County  Bank 
r.  Brown,  9  Wend.  115,  and  in  Bean  v. 
Green,  3  Fairf.  422,  and  they  were  very 
ably  vindicated  by  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  in 
Cole  V.  Goodwin,  19  Wend.  251.  Upon 
the  whole,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Red/ie/d,  "we  reganl  it  as  well  settled, 
that  the  carrier  may,  by  general  notice, 
brought  home  to  the  owner  of  the  things 
delivered  for  carriage,  limit  his  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  certain  commodities  be- 
Yonh  the  line  of  his  general  business,  or 
ne  may  make  his  responsibility  dependent 
npon  certain  conditions,  as  having  notice 
or  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  things  de- 
posited for  carriage,  and  a  certain  reason- 
able rate  of  premium  for  the  insurance, 
paid,  beyond  the  mere  expense  of  car- 
riage." See  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank 
».  Champlain  Trans.  Co.  23  Vt.  186, 
206.  —  It  remains  that  we  consider  to 
what  extent  a  carrier  may  exempt  himself 
from  his  common-law  liability,  whether  by 
notice  or  by  special  contract.  This  ques- 
tion first  arose  in  the  cases  concerning 
notices.  Many  of  those  cases  wo  have 
already  cited  in  this  note.  They  will  be 
found,  upon  eifamination,  to  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion  upon  the  question. 
Some  of  them  inclined  to  hold,  that  a  non- 
compliance by  the  bailor  with  the  terms 
of  the  notice  was  a  fraud  on  his  part,  and 
consequently  that  the  carrier  was  liable 
for  nothing  short  of  direct  malfeasance; 
other  cases,  and  the  greater  number,  held 
the  earner  liable  for  rjross  nerjliyence :  and 
others  still,  held  him  liable  for  ordhiarf/ neg- 
Ugence,  No  certain  rule  could  be  deduced 
from  the  cases  until  Wyld  v.  Pickford,  8 
M.  &  W.  443.  In  that  case  the  whole  sub- 
ject  was  elaborately  examined,  ond  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  declared  that  the  car- 
rier, notwithstanding  his  notice,  was  bound 
to  use  ordinaiy  care.    P(trke,  B.,  said: 
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that  his  baggage  shall  be  carried  under  the  responsibility  which 
the  law  creates :  and  if  the  carrier  refuses  to  take  the  goods,  he 


**  Upon  reviewing  the  cases  on  this  subject, 
the  decisions  and  dicta  will  not  be  found 
altogether  uniform,  and  some  nncertaintr 
still  remains  as  to  the  true  ground  on  which 
cases  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of 
these  notices.  In  Bodenham  v,  Bennett 
(4  Price,  34),  Mr.  Baron  Wood  considers 
that  these  notices  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  carriers  fix)m  extra- 
ordmaiy  events,  and  not  meant  to  exeinpt 
them  from  due  and  ordinary  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
said  that  the  carrier  is  not,  by  his  notice, 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  mis- 
feasancet  — Lord  Elienborough,  in  Beck  v. 
Evans  (16  £ast,  247) ;  and  that  the  true 
construction  of  the  words,  '  lost  or  dam- 
aged,' in  such  a  notice,  is,  that  the  carrier 
is  protected  from  the  consequences  of  neg^ 
ligenoe  or  misconduct  in  the  carriage  of 
goods,  but  not  if  he  divests  himself  wholly 
of  the  charge  committed  to  his  care,  and 
of  the  character  of  carrier.  BayUy  and 
Hdroyd,  J.  J.,  in  Gftrnett  v.  Willan  (5  B. 
&  Aid.  57,  60).  In  many  other  cases  it 
is  said,  he  is  still  respoxisible  for  '  gross 
negligence;'  but  in  some  of  them  that 
term  has  been  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mean  ordinary  negligence  (Story  on 
Bailm.  §11),  that  is,  the  want  of  sudi  care 
as  a  prudent  man  would  take  of  his  own 
>roperty.  Best,  J.  in  Batson  v,  Donovan 
4  B.  &  Aid.  30),  and  DaUaSy  C.J.,  in 
~uff  v.  Budd  (3  Br.  &  B.  182).  The 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine,  that  in  order  to  render  a 
carrier  liable  after  such  a  notice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  a  total  abandonment  of 
that  character,  or  an  act  of  wilful  miscon- 
duct, but  that  is  enough  to  prove  an  act 
of  ordinary  negligence,  — gross  negligence, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  under- 
stood in  the  last-mentioned  cases;  and 
that  the  efiect  of  a  notice,  in  the  form  stated 
in  the  plea,  is,  that  the  carrier  will  not,  un- 
less he  is  paid  a  premium,  be  responsible 
for  all  events  (other  than  the  act  of  God 
and  the  Queen's  enemies),  by  which  loss 
or  damage  to  the  owner  may  arise,  against 
which  events  he  is,  b^  common  law,  a  sort 
of  ir surer;  but  still  he  undertakes  to 
cmry  from  one  place  to  another,  and  for 
some  reward  in  respect  of  the  carriage, 
and  is  therefore  bound  to  use  ordinary- 
care  in  the  custody  of  the  goods,  and  then: 
conveyance  to  and  delivery  at  their  place 
of  destination,  and  in  providing  proper 
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vehicles  for  their  carriage ;  and  after  such 
a  notice,  it  may  be  that  me  burden  of  proof 
of  damam  or  loss  by  the  want  or  such 
care  would  lie  on  the  plaintiff."  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  that  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish cases  have  expressly  held  that  it  was 
incompetent  for  a  carrier  to  exempt  him- 
self by  notice  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  negligence,  if  he  used  terms  which 
could  receive  no  other  reasonable  constmo- 
tion.  But  however  this  may  be,  a  series 
of  English  cases  since  the  Carriers  Act, 
and  within  the  last  two  years,  seem  to 
have  settled  the  point  there  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  carrier  by  an  express  contract 
oetween  himself  and  nis  bailor  to  exempt 
himself  from  liability  for  any  thing  short 
of  actual  malfeasance,  llie  first  of  these 
cases  which  it  is  necessary  to  cite  is  that 
of  Chippendale  o.  The  L.  &  Y.  Railway 
Co.  7  K.  L.  &  E.  395,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench.  There  the  plaintiff,  who  had  some 
cattle  conveyed  by  a  railway  company, 
received  for  tlftm  a  ticket,  whicii  he 
signed,  containing  the  terms  on  which  the 
railway  company  carried  the  cattle.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ticket  there  was  a  clause : 
"  N.  B.  —  This  ticket  is  issued  subject  to 
the  owner  undeitaking  all  risk  of  convey- 
ance whatever,  as  the  company  will  not  be 
liable  for  any  injury  or  damage,  howso- 
ever caused,  and  occurring  to  live-stock  of 
any  description  travelling  upon  the  L. 
&  Y.  Railway,  or  in  their  vehicles." 
The  plaintiff  saw  the  cattle  put  into  the 
truck.  During  the  journey  some  of  the 
cattle  got  alarmed  and  broke  out  of  the 
truck  and  were  injured.  The  truck  was 
so  defectively  constructed  as  to  be  unfit 
and  unsafe  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle. 
Held,  that  there  was  no  Implied  stipula- 
tion that  the  truck  should  be  fit  for  the 
conveyance  of  cattle ;  and  that  the  com- 
pany were  protected  by  the  terms  of  the. 
ticket  from  liability  to  the  plaintiff  for  the 
damage  to  the  cattle.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  ErUj  J.,  places  some 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  contract  was 
for  the  carriage  of  live-stock.  He  ^ys  : 
*'  I  think  that  a  limitation,  however  wide 
in  its  terms,  being  in  respect  of  live-stock, 
is  reasonable ;  for  though  domestic  ani- 
mals might  be  carried  mfoly,  it  might  be 
almost  impossible  to  carry  wild  ones  with- 
out injury."  See  also,  Morville  v.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  10  E.  L.  A 
E.  366.    Then  followed  the  cases  of  Au» 
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will  render  himself  liable  to  an  axstion.     But  if  the  notice  be 
only  a  limited  and  qualified  notice,  and  in  itself  reasonable,  the 


tin  V,  The  M.  S.  &  L.  Railway  Co.  11  E. 
L.  &  E.  506,  8.  G.  10  C.  B.  454 ;  and 
Carr  o.  The  L.  ft  Y.  Railway  Co.  14  £. 
L.  &  E.  340,  8.  c.  7  Exch.  707,  both  de- 
cided the  same  day.  In  ttie  former  case  a 
railway  company,  letting  trucks  for  hire, 
for  the  oonveyanoe  of  horses,  delivered  to 
the  owner  of  the  horses  a  ticket,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  owners  were  to  un- 
dertake all  risks  of  injury  by  conveyanoe 
or  other  contingencies ;  and  further  stipu- 
lated, that  the  company  would  not  be  lia- 
ble for  any  damages,  however  caused,  to 
horses  or  cattle.  The  horses  received 
damage  through  the  breaking  of  an  axle, 
which  was  attributable  to  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  company's  servants.  A 
veroict  having  been  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
a  rule  nigi  was  obtained  for  arresting  the 
judgment.  Upon  the  argument,  the  coun- 
sel in  support  of  the  rule  insisting  that  the 
defendants  were  protected  from  all  liabil- 
itv  by  their  notice,  Jervis,  C.  J.,  said : 
''Must  the^  not  act  as  common  carriers, 
except  so  far  as  they  limit  xheir  liability 
by  the  ticket  1  It  seems  an  alarming 
proposition  to  say  that  they  can  exempt 
themselves  from  ail  liability.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  in  respect  of  goods,  why 
should  they  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  case 
of  passengers  ?  Supposing  they  were  to 
be  treated  as  gratuitous  bailees,  would 
they  not  be  liable  for  gross  negligence  1 " 
But  after  takhig  time  to  consider,  the  rule 
was  made  absolute,  CresBwelly  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court  in  an 
elaborate  opinion.  In  Carr  v.  The  L.  & 
Y.  Railway  Co.,  the  plaintiff  being  the 
owner  of  a  horse,  delivered  it  to  the  de- 
fendants, a  railway  company,  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  railway,  subject  to  conditions 
which  stated  that  the  owners  undertook 
all  risks  of  conveyance  whatsoever,  as  the 
company  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
injury  or  damage,  however  caused,  accru- 
ing to  live-stock  of  any  description  travel- 
ling on  the  railway.  The  horse  having 
been  injured  by  the  horse-box  beins  pro- 
pelled against  some  trucks  throu^  the 
cross  negligence  of  the  company :  Heidy 
Flati,  B.,  hesitating,  that  the  company, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  were  not 
responsible  for  the  injury.  But  qttcare,  per 
Auknanf  B.,  whether  the  company  would 
have  been  responsible  if  the  horse  had 
been  stolen.  Parke,  B.,  said  :  "  The 
question  in  this  case  turns  upon  the  no- 


tice which  was  given  by  the  defendants, 
and  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
contract  between  the  parties.  It  is  phiin 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Carriers  Act, 
it  is  competent  for  carriers  to  make  a 
special  contract.  Such  a  contract  was 
made  in  this  case,  and  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  contract. 
According  to  the  old  cases,  there  was  this 
limitation  upon  the  construction  of  car^ 
riers'  notices,  that  unless  a  carrier  ex- 
cluded his  liability  in  express  terms, 
according  to  the  ordinary  terras  of  the 
notice,  he  would  be  responsible  for  gross 
negligence.  The  practice  of  a  carrier 
protecting  himself  by  notice,  was  put  an 

end  to  by  the  Carriers  Act Prior 

to  the  establishment  of  railways  the  court 
were  in  the  habit  of  construing  contracts 
between  individuals  and  carriers,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Before 
railways  were  in  use  the  articles  conveyed 
were  of  a  different  description  from  what 
thev  are  now.  Sheep  and  other  live  ani- 
mals are  now  carried  upon  railways,  and 
horses  which  were  used  to  draw  vehicles 
are  now  themselves  the  objects  of  convey- 
ance. Contracts,  therefore,  arc  now  made 
with  reference  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  it  is  very  reasonable  that  carriers 
should  be  allowed  to  make  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves 
against  tne  new  risks  to  which  they  are  in 
modem  times  exposed.  Horses  are  not 
conveyed  on  railways  without  much  risk 
and  danger;  the  rapid  motion,  the  noise 
of  the  engine,  and  various  other  matters 
are  apt  to  alarm  «them  and  to  cause  them 
to  do  injury  to  themselves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  reasonable  that  carriers  should 
protect  themselves  against  loss  by^  mnk- 
mg  special  contracts.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  have  done  so  here.  The 
jury  have  found  that  the  defendants  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  and  that 
must  oe  taken  as  a  fact.  In  my  opinion, 
the  owner  of  the  horse  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  conveyance,  the  rail- 
wav  company  being  bound  merely  to 
find  carriages  and  propelling  power ;  the 
terms  of  the  contract  appear  to  me  to 
show  this.  The  company  say  they  will 
not  be  responsible  for  any  injury  or  dam- 
age (however  caused)  occurring  to  live- 
stock of  any  description,  travelling  upon 
then:  railway.  This,  then,  is  a  contract,  by 
virtue  of  Which  the  plaintiff  is  to  stand  wm 
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render,  having  knowledge  of  it,  is  bound  by  it  Nor  can  he  in« 
sist  that  the  carrier  shall  receive  and  transport  his  goods  with- 
out reference  to  it 


risk  of  accident  or  injury,  and  certainly, 
when  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  thines 
conveyed,  there  is  nothing  unreaaonable 
in  the  nrranp^^ment.  In  the  case  of  Aus- 
tin r.  Tiie  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &  Lin- 
colnshire Railway  Company,  16  Q.  B.  600, 
the  languaf^e  of  the  contract  was  different 
from  the  present,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. (His  lordship  stated  the  case.)  In 
that  case,  the  accident  was  occasioned  by 
the  wheels  not  beine  properly  greased; 
in  the  present  case,  the  carriage  that  con- 
tained the  plaintiff's  horse  was  driven 
against  another  carriage.  We  ought  not 
to  fritter  away  the  meaning  of  contracts 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  men 
careful.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  correct.  The  legislature  may,  if 
they  please,  put  a  stop  to  contracts  of  this 
kind,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  except  to  interpret  them  when  they 
are  made.'^  Alderwriy  B. :  "  The  defend- 
ants in  this  case  undertook  to  cany  the 
goods  in  question  on  certain  terms.    The 

2uestion  then  is,  what  are  those  terms? 
t  is  clear  that  they  are  such  as  the  de- 
fendants might  lawfully  make.  It  is  plain 
to  me  that  they  undertook  to  carry  the 
horse  at  the  risk  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
words  are,  '  the  owners  undertaking  all 
risk  of  conveyance  whatsoever.'  Now, 
under  those  terms,  a  question  might  be 
raised,  whether  the  injury  contemplated 
was  such  as  must  issue  in  injury  to  the 
thing  conveyed;  so  tliat  a  doubt  might 
arise  whether  the  case  ci  the  horse  being 
stolen  was  contemplated,  as  under  such 
circumstances  the  accident  would  not  is- 
sue in  damage  to  the  horse.  But  that 
question  would  not  arise  here,  as  in  this 
case  the. horse  itself  has  been  injured. 
The  result  is,  that  if  there  has  been  gross 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
tliey  arc  protected  against  liability  by  vir- 
tue of  the  words  of  the  contract."  JP/oft, 
B. :  "  The  declaration  states  that  the  de- 
fondants  were  guilty  of  gross  negligence, 
and  that  &ct  was  proved.  The  yravamen 
of  the  charge  is  the  gross  negligcn»i. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  since  the  establishment 
of  railways,  new  subjects  of  conveyance 
have  arisen.  Formerly,  horses  were  sel- 
dom carried,  but  now  they  are  ordinarily 
conveyed  by  the  trains.  It  is,  therefore, 
laid,  tiiat  new  stipulations  are  necessary 


to  guard  earners  from  risks  which  are  in- 
cidental to  this  new  mode  of  conveyance. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  animal  may  be 
alarmed  uy  the  noise  of  the  engine,  by  the 
speed  of  the  carriages,  and  by  various 
other  causes,  and  that  unless  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  office  of  legislation,  this 
ticket  absolves  the  carriers  from  all  re- 
sponsibility. I  own  I  am  startled  at  such 
a  proposition,  and  considering  the  high 
authority  by  which  it  is  supported,  I  wt\ 
I  ought  to  doubt  and  to  distrust  my  own 
opimon.  But  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  language  of  this 
ticket  absolves  the  railway  company  from 
all  liability  for  damage.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  owner  of  the  goods 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  when  he 
signed  this  contract.  In  truth,  this  acci- 
dent had  nothing  to  do  with  the  convey- 
ance of  the  horse.  The  accidents  refei^ 
red  to  are  those  which  occur  whilst  the 
article  is  in  a  state  of  locomotion.  The 
case  of  gross  negligence,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  pointed  at  by  this  contract." 
Martin,  B. :  "I  agree  in 'opinion  with  my 
brothers  Pdrke  and  Aidenon.  This  is  the 
case  of  a  special  contract  which  the  plain- 
tiff has  adopted  and  assented  to.  With- 
out doubt,  at  common  law,  a  carrier  is 
entitled  to  make  a  special  contract.  If, 
indeed,  he  refuses  to  carry  goods,  except 
on  the  terms  of  a  special  contract,  ho  is 
liable  to  an  action ;  but  if  he  makes  a 
special  contract  it  must  be  abided  by.  The 
Carriers  Act  says  that  a  special  contract 
may  be  made.  It  is,  then,  our  duty  to 
see  what  contract  the  parties  haye  made. 
Insurers  are  answerable  for  gross  negli- 
gence, and  if  goods  may  be  insured, 
others  may  contract  that  tliey  will  not  be 
answerable  for  their  own  gross  negligence. 
In  this  case,  the  language  used  by  the 
parties  cannot  be  stronger  than  it  is.  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  the  owner  of  the  horse.  I  am  to  look 
only  at  the  terms  of  the  notice,  and  if  tlie 
carrier  had  been  desirous  of  preparing  a 
contract  by  which  he  would  get  rid  of  liis 
liability  in  respect  of  gross  negligence,  he 
could  not  have  used  more  apt  words  than 
those  that  are  contained  in  this  notice. 
With  respect  to  the  argument  of  inconven- 
ience, the  answer  i.s,  that  we  have  uoth* 
ing  to  do  except  to  cany  out  this  eon- 
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In  a  recent  decision  in  New  York,  a  role  of  law  of  much  im- 
portance is  asserted ;  it  is,  that  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to 


tract ;  the  parties  conoemed,  and  not  our- 
selyeSy  are  to  judge  of  the  inconvenience. 
If  we  hold  the  carriers  in  this  case  respon- 
sible for  cross  negligence,  we  shall  place 
them  in  the  sitnauon  of  insorers  ana  un- 
derwriters. There  are,  indeed,  inconven- 
ienoes  attending  either  mode  of  constru- 
ing the  contract,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
defendants  are  not  answerable  under  this 
contract  for  any  risk  arising  from  gross 
negligence/'  See  also,  as  to  reasonable 
notice,  White  v.  G.  W,  R.  Co.  2  C.  B. 
(w  8.)  7  :  Piandani  v.  L.  &  S.  W.  R.  Co. 
18  C.  B.  226 ;  and  as  to  such  notice,  and 
the  liabili^  of  carriers  for  animals,  Mc- 
Manns  v.  L.  &  Y.  R.  R.  Co.  2  Hurl.  &  N. 
6d3.  In  this  country,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  nearly,  if  not  qaite  set- 
tled, that  it  is  incompetent  for  a  carrier, 
either  by  notice,  or  express  contract,  to 
exempt  nimself  from  liability  for  his  own 
negligence.  The  strongest  case  that  wo 
have  seen  to  this  efiect  is  the  case  of 
Sager  ».  The  Portsmouth  R.  R.  Co. 
.31  Me.  228.  There  the  defendants  had 
transported  the  pluntiff 's  horse  from  Bos- 
ton to  Portland.  It  was  upon  a  cold  day 
in  November.  The  horse  was  carried  in 
an  open  car,  and  suffered  serious  injury 
from  the  exposure  to  the  cold.  This  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
that  injury.  The  defendants  introduced  a 
paper  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  whereby  he 
agreed  to  exonerate  the  company  from  all 
damage  that  might  happen  to  any  horses, 
oxen,  or  other  live-stock,  that  he  should 
send  over  the  company's  road ;  meaning 
thcrebv,  that  he  took  tiie  risk  upon  him- 
self of  all  and  any  damage  that  might 
happen  to  his  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  that 
he  would  not  call  upon  said  company  or 
any  of  their  agents  for  any  damage  what- 
ever. At  the  trial,  the  learned  judge  in- 
structed the  jury  that  this  contract  would 
not  exempt  the  company  from  liability  for 
their  own  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  or 
negligence.  And  this  instruction  was  held 
correct.  ShepUy,  C.  J.,  after  speaking  of 
the  construction  put  upon  notices  by  the 
English  courts,  said :  "  The  notices  were 
usually  given  in  terms  so  general,  that  a 
literal  construction  of  the  contract  thus 
arising  out  of  them,  would  have  exonera- 
ted the  carriers  horn  liability  for  their  own 
misfeasance  or  negligence,  and  for  that  of 
their  servants.  Yet  the  well-established 
oonstniction  of  them  has  been,  that  they 


were  not  thereby  relieved  from  their  liabil- 
ity to  make  compensation  for  losses  thus 
occasioned."  The  learned  judge  then  pro- 
ceeded to  an  examination  of  the  authori- 
ties ;  and  having  stated  that  the  court  had 
formerly  declar^  that  the  power  of  car- 
riers to  limit  the  liability  imposed  upon 
them  by  law  should  not  be  favored  or  ex- 
tended, he  continued :  "  If  a  literal  con- 
struction of  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
plaintiff  would  exonerate  the  defendants 
from  losses  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  their  servants,  it  will  be  perceived  tliat 
It  could  not  be  permitted  to  have  that 
effect  without  a  violation  of  established 
rules  of  construction,  and  without  a  disre- 
gard of  the  declared  intention  of  this  court 
not  to  extend  the  restriction  of  the  liabil- 
ity of  common  carriers.  The  very  great 
danger  to  be  anticipated,  by  permitting 
them  to  enter  into  contracts  to  be  exempt 
from  losses  occasioned  by  misconduct  or 
negligence,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
It  would  remove  the  principal  safeguard 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  in 
such  conveyances.  It,  however,  requues 
no  forced  construction  of  that  agreement, 
to  regard  it  as  effectual  to  place  the  de- 
fendants in  the  position  of  bailees  for  hire, 
and  as  not  exonerating  them  from  liabil- 
ity for  losses  occasioned  by  misfeasance  or 
negligence.  The  latter  clause,  *we  will 
not  call  upon  the  railroad  company  or  any 
of  their  agents  for  any  damages  whatso- 
ever,' considered  without  reference  to  the 
preceding  langaage,  would  be  sufSciently 
broad  to  excuse  tnem  from  making  com- 
pensation for  loss^  occasioned  by  wilful 
misconduct.  It  is  most  obvious  that  such 
could  not  have  been  the  intention;  and 
that  the  true  meaning  and  intention  wa8> 
that  they  would  not  call  upon  them  for 
any  damage  whatsoever,  *  tnat  may  hap- 
pen to  any  horses,  oxen,  or  any  other  live- 
stock, that  we  send  or  may  send  over  said 
company's  railroad.'  The  intention  of  the 
parties,  by  the  use  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  this  last  clause,  is  then  attempted 
to  be  explained  as  follows :  —  meaning  by 
this,  that  we  will  take  the  risk  upon  our- 
selves of  all  and  any  damages  that  may 
happen  to  our  horses,  cattle,  &c.  The 
meaning  of  damage  happening  to  live 
animals  is  to  be  sought.  The  word  '  hap- 
pen *  is  defined  by  the  words,  to  come  by 
chance,  to  fall  out,  to  befall,  to  come  un- 
expectedly.   An  accident,  or  that  which 
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introduce  improvements  which  are  ascertained  to  be  practicable 
and  conducive  to  safety,  and  are  therefore  liable  for  an  injury 
caused  by  neglect  in  not  introducing  them,  (s) 

From  what  .we  have  already  said,  and  from  the  authorities 
we  have  cited,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  right  of  a  common 
carrier  to  limit  his  responsibility  by  a  special  contract  cannot 
be  considered  as  settled,  or  clearly  defined  The  common  law 
makes  a  common  carrier  responsible  for  all  damage,  excepting 
only  that  which  is  caused  by  an  act  of  God,  or  by  a  public  en- 
emy. If  this  responsibility  rests  only  on  usage,  it  disappears,  of 
course,  when  the  parties  make  an  express  contract,  covering  the 
same  ground ;  because  usage  binds  parties  only  on  the  supposi* 
tion  that  it  entered  into  their  intention  and  their  contract  If 
this  responsibility  is  matter  of  positive  law,  —  whatever  be  its 
origin, — then,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  evaded  or  modified  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties.  And  if  either  of  these  grounds  were 
taken,  no  question  would  remain.    But  neither  of  them  is  taken. 


Happens  or  comes  by  chance,  is  an  event 
which  occurs  from  an  unknown  cause,  or 
it  is  the  unusual  effect  of  a  known  cause. 
This  will  exclude  an  event  produced  by 
misconduct  or  negligence,  for  one  so  pro- 
duced is  ordinarily  to  be  expected  from  a 
known  cause.  Misconduct  or  negligence 
under  such  circumstances  would  usually 
be  productive  of  such  an  event.  Lord 
Ellenborougk,  in  the  case  of  Lyon  v.  Mella 
(5  East,  428),  speaking  of  what  'may  or 
ma^  not  hapjieu,'  explains  it  as  'that 
which  may  arise  finom  accident  and  de- 
pends on  chance.'  An  injury  occasioned 
by  negligence,  is  the  efiect  ordinarily  to 
be  expected  as  the  consequence  of  that 
negligence,  without  reference  to  any  acci- 
dent or  chance.  A  correct  construction 
of  the  agreement  will  not  therefore  re- 
lieve the  defendants  from  their  liability 
for  losses  occasioned  by  the  misfeasance 
or  negligence  of  their  servants."  So  in 
Reno  V.  Hogan,  12  B.  Mon.  63,  the  car- 
riers received  a  box  of  glass,  with  a  clause 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  that  they  should  not 
be  "  accountable  for  breakage."  On  its 
arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  the 
glass  was  found  broken  into  small  fra^ 
ments,  which  was  proved  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendant or  his  servants.  The  court,  while 
admitting  tb»  validity  of  the  special  con- 


tract, hdd,  that  its  [)rovision8  did  not  ap- 
ply to  injuries  arising  from  gross  negli- 
gence. Opinions  ana  dicta  to  the  same 
effect  will « be  found  in  Dorr  v.  N.  J. 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  4  Sandf.  136 ; 
Stoddard  v.  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.  5 
Sandf.  180 ;  Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Penn.  St. 
479 ;  N.  J.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  c.  Mer* 
chants  Bank,  6  How.  344;  Slocum  v. 
FairchUd,  7  Hill  (N.  Y.),  292 ;  Swindler 
V.  Hilliard,  2  Rich.  L.  2^6;  Parsons  v. 
Monteath,  13  Barb.  353 ;  Camden  &  Am- 
boy  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baldauf,  16  Penn. 
St.  67  ;  Pennsylv.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McClos- 
key's  Admr.  23  Penn.  St.  526.  See  also 
the  notes  of  the  learned  American  editors 
to  Austin  V.  The  M.  S.  &  L.  Railway  Co. 
11  E.  L.  &  E.  506,  8.  c.  10  C.  B.  454; 
and  Carr  v.  The  L.  &  Y.  Railway  Co.  14 
id.  340,  7  Exch.  707.  See  also,  Shaw  o, 
York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Co.  13 
Q.  B.  353;  Morville  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.  10  E.  L.  &  £.  366.— In 
England  it  ha»  been  hdd,  after  much  con- 
sideration, that  notices  published  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Carriers  Act,  if  not  complied 
with,  exempt  tlie  carrier  from  liability  for 

rs  negligence.    Hinton  v.  Dibbin,  2  Q 
646.     See  also,  Owen  v,  Burnett,  V 
Cr.  &  M.  353. 

(s)  Smith  u.  New  Yoxk  &  Harl.  R  R 
Co.  19  N.  Y..127. 
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For  a  tiine,  some  couris  were  disposed,  as  we  have  8eeii,to  hold 
the  responsibility  of  a.  common  cairier  to  be  determined  by  law, 
and  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  contract.  But  it  is  not  so  now. 
It  is  held,  that  hb  responsibility  rests  upon,  and  i^  preserved  by 
^public  poUcy;"  and  then  tiie  difficult  questions  come,  what  is 
this  policy,  what  is  its  obligation,  and  to  what  extent  does  it 
admit  of  modification  by  the  contract  of  the  parties  ? 

We  apprehend  that  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  common  carrier,  after  notice  and  contract, 
arises  £rom  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  principle  thus  brought 
to  its  determination.  Anything  more  indistinct,  undefined,  and 
incapable  of  certainty  or  uniformity,  than  the  requirement  of 
^  public  policy,"  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Of  late  years  this  prin- 
ciple is  invoked  with  increasing  firequency;  and  sometimes,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  made  use  of  as  authority  for  deciding  in  what- 
ever way  the  court  thinks  would,  on  the  whole,  be  most  usefqL  It 
need  not  be  said,  that  such  use  of  such  a  principle,  must  dimin* 
ish  greatly  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  law. 

The  cases  in  which  public  policy  confficts  with  the  contract 
of  the  common  carrier,  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes. 

In  one,  the  carrier  exempts  himself  firom  liability  for  all  inju- 
ries which  can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  his  own  negligence 
or  wrong-doing. 

In  another,  this  exemption  covers  all  liabilities  whatever,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  negligence,  but  the  wilful  tort  or  defietult 
of  the  carrier  or  his  servants. 

In  the  third,  the  contract  exempts  the  carrier  firom  liability  for 
any  damage  not  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  but  leaves  him 
liable  for  Uiat. 

We  think  the  decisions  and  the  reasons  for  them- would  now 
permit  the  carrier  to  exempt  himself  by  contract,  or  by  notice 
equivalent  to  contract,  firom  any  liability  for  damage  not  caused 
by  his  negligence  or  default. 

Then  we  think  that  he  cannot  protect  himself  fix>m  a  liability 
for  the  consequences  of  wilful  default  or  tort,  as  for  example, 
embezzlement  or  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  by  himself  or 
his  servants.  Upon  the  question  whether  he  may  exempt  himself 
from  all  liability  for  the  consequences  of  the  mere  negligence  of 
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himself  or  his  servantsi  we  are  inclined  to  thuik  that  the  present 
weight  of  authority  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  This  is 
indeed  expressly  prohibited  by  the  recent  English  Railroad 
Traffic  Act.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  the  law  does 
permit,  in  some  cases,  contracts  of  this  kind.  Thus,  insurance 
against  fire,  has  been  repeatedly  held,  as  we  show  in  our  chap- 
ter on  that  subject,  to  be  intended  and  to  operate  as  an  insur- 
ance against  damage  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  insured 
himself,  his  family  or  his  servants. 

Recently,  in  England,  one  whose  goods  were  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  the  servants  of  a  common  carrier  (where  notice 
had  been  given),  brought  his  action  therefor.  The  judge  who 
tried  the  case  at  Nisi  Prius  decided  against  the  liability  of  the 
carrier ;  then  a  majority  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  banco^  decid- 
ed against  the  carrier ;  then  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Bench ;  then  it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  majority  of 
the  judges,  all  of  whose  opinions  were  asked  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  And 
then  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  held  the  carrier  liable,  {t)     We 


(r)  Peek  v.  North  S.  Railway  Go.  8 
Law  Times,  (n.  b.)  768.  The  plaintiff 
sent  throe  marble  chimney  pieces  to  the 
station  of  the  defendants  to  oe  forwarded 
to  London,  and  told  the  carter  to  ask  what 
the  insurance  would  be,  the  company  hav- 
ing previously  sent  a  printed  notice  to 
plaintiff's  agent,  that  the  company  would 
receive  and  forward  goods  only  subject  to 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  they 
would  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
injury  to  any  marbles  unless  declared  and 
insured  according  to  then:  value.  The 
company's  clerk  told  the  carter,  they  could 
not  tell  what  the  insurance  would  be  un- 
less the  value  of  the  marbles  was  stated, 
and  ailerwards  told  the  plaintiffs  agent 
that  the  rate,  if  uninsured,  would  be  55  s. 
but  if  insured  it  would  be  ten  ^r  cent,  on 
the  declared  value  in  addition.  Plaintiffs 
agent  afterwards  by  letter  directed  the 
company  to  forward  the  marbles  "  not  in- 
sured," and  they  wore  forwarded  accord- 
ingly, and  when  delivered  were  injured  by 
exposure  to  rain.  The  defendants  plead- 
ed that  they  carried  the  goods  by  a  special 


contract  under  the  Railway  Traffic  Act, 
(17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31,  8.  7).,  The  case  was 
first  tried  before  Erie,  J.  (Q.  B.),  who 
held  the  company  dischai^d  from  liabil- 
ity. The  plaintiffs  counsel  obUiined  a 
rule  on  the  defendants  to  show  cause, — 
and  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  (Lord 
Campbell f  C.  J.,  and  Crampton,  J.,  against 
Erie,  J.,  dissenting),  made  the  rule  abso- 
lute. On  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, the  judges  (  Williams,  J.,  dissenting) 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  The  case  was  then  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  calling 
on  the  judges,  Blackburn  J, ^  and  Cockbum, 
J.,  gave  opinions  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff; 
Waies,  J.,  Martin,  B.,  Williams,  J.,  Pol- 
lock,  C.  B.,  for  the  defendants.  Then  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  the^dgment  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  case  turned 
very  much  upon  the  construction  of  the 
statute  above  mentioned,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Every  such  (Railroad)  company 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss  or, 
or  for  any  injury  done  to  any  horses,  &c., 
or  to  any  articles,  goods,  or  things  in  the 
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give  an  abstract  of  this  case  in  a  note,  although  little  can  be 
learned  from  it,  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  question. 
How  far  telegraph  companies  come  under  the  law  of  common 
carriers,  —  for  while  they  carry  neither  goods  nor  passengers, 
they  carry  intelligence, — may  not  be  certain,  until  statutory 
provisions,  or  sufficient  adjudication,  shall  make  it  so.  In  Eng- 
land, the  "  Electric  Telegraph  Company's  Act,"  passed  in  1853, 
provides  for  most  questions  of  this  kind,  and  among  others,  per- 
mits them  to  make  ^^  reasonable  regulations  "  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business.  Under  this  act  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
regulation  that  the  company  would  not  be  answerable  for  any 
mistake  in  a  message  not  repeated  by  being  sent  from  the  sta- 
tion to  which  it  was  sent,  was  a  reasonable  one.  (u)  We 
should  say,  in  general,  that  a  telegraph  company  would  be  an- 
swerable for  mistakes  caused  by  their  own  negligence  (or  that 
of  their  servants),  and  not  otherwise,  (t;)  It  has  been  held  in 
England,  by  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  telegraph  companies  are 
common  carriers ;  (to)  and  the  same  thing  has  been  held  in ' 
this  country ;  and  therefore,  when  a  person  contracts  with  a  tel 
egraph  company  to  have  his  despatch  transmitted,  authorizing 
his  agent  to  secure  a  debt  due  him  from  a  third  party,  by  attach- 
ment, and  this  service  is  so  negligently  performed  that  other 


receiving,  forwarding,  or  delivering  thereof,  ing  compensation  for  sach  loss  or  injury ; 
occasioned  bj  the  neglect  or  default  of  such  provided  also  that  no  special  contract  be- 
compan^  or  its  servants,  notwithstanding  tween  such  company  and  any  other  par- 
anj  notice,  condition,  or  declaration  made  ties  respecting  the  receiving,  forwarding 
and  given  by  such  company  contrary  and  delivery  of  any  animals,  articles, 
thereto,  in  anywiiie  limiting  such  liability,  goods  or  things  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  bind- 
every  such  notice  being  hereby  declared  ing  on,  or  affect  any  such  party,  unless 
null  and  void ;  provided  always,  that  noth-  the  same  be  signed  by  him  or  by  the  per- 
ing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  son  delivering  such  animals,  articles, 
prevent  the  said  companies  from  making  goods  or  things  respectively,  for  carriage ; 
such  conditions  with  respect  to  the  receiv-  provided  also  that  nothing  herein  contain- 
ing, forwarding,  and  delivery  of  any  of  ed  shall  alter  or  atkct  the  rights,  privileges, 
the  said  animals,  articles,  goods  or  things,  or  liabilities  of  any  such  company,  under 
as  shall  bo  adjudged  by  the  court  or  judge  the  said  act  (1  iGeo.  IV.  &  l  Will.  IV.,  c. 
before  whom  any  question  relating  thereto  68),  with  respect  to  articles  of  the  doscrip- 
shall  be  tried,  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  tions  mentioned  in  the  said  Act." 
provided  always,  that  no  greater  damans  (u)  MacAndrew  v.  Electric  Telegraph 
shall  be  re<ffverod  for  the  loss  of,  or  for  Co.,  17  C.  B.  3.  The  same  doctrine  wti* 
injury  to  anv  such  animals,  beyond  the  held  in  Camp  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co. 
sums  hereinafter  mentioned,  &c.  ;  provid-  6  Am.  Law  Reg.  443,  734. 
ed  al<o,  that  the  proof  of  the  value  of  such  (»)  N.  Y.  &.  Western  Tel.  Co.  v.  Dry- 
animals,  articles,  goods,  or  things,  and  berg,  35  Penn.  St.  298. 
the  amount  of  the  injury  done  thereto,  {w)  See  ante,  p.  173,  note  (a), 
shall  in  all  cases  be  upon  the  person  chiim- 
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creditors  of  the  common  debtor  obtain  the  jGrst  attachment  and 
exhaust  the  assets  of  the  debtor, — which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  telegraph  company  performed  its  duty  within 
a  reasonable  time,  —  the  company  i^  liable,  not  only  for  the  icost 
of  the  despatch,  but  for  the  amount  of  such  claim,  which  con- 
stitute the  natural  and  proximate  damages  resulting  from  the 
breach  of  contract  (x)  But  it  is  denied  that  telegraph  com- 
panies are  common  carriers,  in  Kentucky.  (^) 

The  question  has  arisen,  whether,  where  a  reasonable  and 
legal  notice  has  been  given  to  the  sender,  there  still  rests  on  the 
carrier  th^  obligation  of  a  special  inquiry ;  so  that  without  such 
inquiry  the  sender  may  transmit,  or  the  passenger  may  take, 
his  goods  in  silence,  anci  nave  them  covered  by  the  same 
responsibility  as  if  he  had  complied  with  the  notice,  and  had 
stated  the  extra  value  of  the  goods,  and  paid  the  extra  price 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  weight  of  authority,  as  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  is,  that  such  notice  makes  such  inquiry  unneces^ 
sary,  and  tiiat  the  owner  of  the  goods  would,  in  such  case,  be 
considered  either  as  taking  the  risk  upon  himself,  or  as  endeav 
oring  to  cast  it  fraudulently  upon  the  carrier,  (z) 


(r)  So  held  in  Parks  v.  Alta  Cal.  Tele-  sender  of  goods  therein  enumerated,  ana 

frraph  Co.  13  Cal.  422.    In  this  cose  we  exceeding  £10  in  value,  to  take  the  initia- 

have  a  carefnllj  reasoned  decision  of  the  tive  bj  giving  notice  to  the  carrier  of  their 

Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  per  Baldwin^  value  and  nature,  in  ord«r  to  charge  the 

J.,  in  which  the  court  ^^o/J,  that  telegraph  latter  in  respect  to  their  loss;   and  this 

companies,  in  contemplation  of  law,  are  whether  the  goods   bo  delivered  at  the 

common  carriers,  and  are  subject  to  the  office  of  the  carrier  or  not.    Baxendale  v. 

rules  of  law  governing  the  same.  Hart,  9  E.  L.  &  E.  506,  6  id.  468, 6  Exch. 

iq)  Camp  r.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  769.  —  But  the  carrier  will   be  held  to 

6  Am.  Law  Reg.  443,  734.  very  strict  proof   Uiat    the    notice   was 

(?)  It  would  be  of  no  avail  for  a  carrier  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bailor 
to  publish  a  notice  if  he  was  still  bound  to  Hollister  v.  Nowlen,  10  Wend.  234; 
make  a  special  inquiry;  for  this  he  may  Brooke  v.  Pickwick,  4  Bing.  218 ;  Bean 
lb  without  publishing  a  notice,  and  the  v.  Green,  3  Fairf.  422;  Riley  v.  Home,  5 
bailor  most  inform  mm  correctly,  at  his  Bing.  217;  Clayton  r.  Hunt,  3  Camp.  27; 
pt'iil.  That  a  notice  brought  to  the  Cob<len  v.  Bolton,  2  id.  108 ;  Butler  v. 
knowledge  of  the  bailor  dispenses  with  Heane,  id.  415;  Kerr  v.  Willan,  2  Stark, 
any  further  inquuy,  see  Batson  v.  Dona-  53  ;  Davis  r.  Willan,  id.  279.  In  Cam- 
van,  4  B.  &.  Aid.  21  ;  Marsh  r.  Home,  5  den  &  Amboy  Raihoad  Co.  v.  Baldauf, 
B.  &  C.  322;  Duff  v.  Budd,  3  Br.  &  B.  16  Penn.  St.  67,  where  the  notice  was  in 
177 ;  Harris  r.  Packwood,  3  Taimt.  264;  the  English  language,  and  ifte  pas.senger 
Bodenham  v.  Bennett,  4  Price,  31 ;  Gar-  was  a  German,  who  did  not  understand  . 
nett  V.  Willan,  5  B.  &  Aid.  53 ;  Sleat  v,  English,  it  was  hdd  incumbent  on  the 
Fagg,  id.  342.  But  see  the  remarits  of  carrier  to  prove  that  the  passenger  had 
Bwtisorif  J.,  contra,  in  Hollister  v.  Now-  actual  knowledge  of  the  limitation  in  the 
ten,  19  Wend.  234.  So  under  tlie  Car-  notice.  But  the  strongest  case  to  be 
riers  Act,  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  found  upon  this  point  is  that  of  Brown 
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There  may  be  other,  special  agreement  between  the  carrier 
and  his  passengers;  and  there  seems  to  be  soAie  tendency  to 
ccnstnie  them  precisely,  if  not  strictly.  Thus,  one  who  buys  a 
ticket  entitling  him  to  a  through  passage  for  a  reduced  price, 
cannot  require  the  railroad  (or  other  carrier)  to  take  him  up  at 
an  intermediate  point,  if  he  chooses  to  stop  at  one.  (a) 

Horse  railroads  have  been  recently  introduced  in  our  largei 
cities,  and  are  now  common*  In  the  cases  cited  below  interest- 
ing questions  are  considered  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  mu- 
nicipal governments,  to  permit  their  use  of  highways,  and  the 
construction  of  acts  exercising  this  authority,  (b)  They  are  un- 
doubtedly common  carriers  of  passengers,  and  their  rights  and 
obligations,  as  such,  must  be  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  railroad  companies. 


SECTION  XVI. 

OF  EBATJI). 

All  firaud,  or  wilfal  misrepresentation,  or  intentional  coi^al- 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  sender  of  goods,  or  of  the  passenger, 
extinguishes  the  liability  of  the  common  carrier,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by*  such  misconduct;  and  this  must  be  equally  true 
whether  the  firaud  consists  in  the  disregard  of  a  notice,  or, 
where  there  is  no  notice  of  an  intention  to  cast  upon  the  car- 

V,  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  1 1  Cash.  97 ;  constnictive  notice  to  alL  Baxendale  v. 
This  was  an  action  of  assnmpsit  for  lost  Hart,  9  E.  L.  &  E.  .506, 6  id.  468,  6  Exch. 
luggage*  There  was  a  notice  printed  on  769.  —  So  the  notice  must  be  clear  and 
theMck  of  the  passage-ticket  g^ven  to  the  explicit,  and  if  ambiguous  will  be  con- 
plaintiff,  that  the  defendants  would  not  be  strued  against  the  carrier.  Beckman  r 
responsible  beyond  a  specified  sum;  but  Shouse,  5  Rawle,  179;  Camden  &  Amboy 
no  other  notice  was  g^ven,  nor  was  her  at-  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baldauf,  16  Penn.  St.  67 ; 
tention  called  to  this.  Hdd,  thai  if  acorn-  Barney  r.  Prentiss,  4  Har.  &  J.  317.  So 
mon  carrier  can  limit  his  responsibility  in  if  there  are  two  notices,  he  will  be  bound 
this  way,  it  must  be  dearly  shown  that  by  the  one  least  beneficial  to  him.  Cob- 
the  other  party  is  fully  informed  of  the  den  v.  Bolton,  2  Camp.  108 ;  Munn  v. 
terms  and  eflect  of  the  notice ;  and  that  the  Baker,  2  Stark.  255. 
tBucta  in  this  case  did  not  furnish  that  cer-  (a)  Cheney  v.  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.  11 
tain  notice  which  must  be  given  to  exon-  Met.  121. 

erate  snch  carrier  from  his  liability.    This        (6)  Musser  v.  Fairmount  &  Arch  Street 

Question  is  put  an  end  to  in  England  by  R.  Co.  7  Am.  Law  Reg.  284.    State  of 

ue  Carriers  Act,  the  mere  publication  in  New  York  v.  Mayor  &c.  of  New  York,  3 

pnmaooe  of  the  statute  being  held  to  be  Duer,  119 
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rier  a  responsibility  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  assume,  which 
he  does  not  know  of,  and  against  which  he  cannot  therefore 
take  the  proper  precautions,  (c) 

Indeed,  the  principle  that  the  carrier  is  bound  only  by  a 
responsibility  which  he  knows  and  can  provide  for,  seems  to  be 
the  principal  cailse  of  a  recent  modification  of  his  liability  in 
respect  to  the  baggage  of  a  passenger,  which  appears  now  to 
be  quite  well  settled.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  the  common  car- 
rier of  passengers  is  not  liable  as  such  for  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage, beyond  that  amount  which  he  might  reasonably  suppose 
such  passenger  would  carry  with  him ;  nor  for  property  such  as 
is  not  usually  included  within  the  meaning  of  baggage.  Thus, 
not  for  goods  carried  by  way  of  merchandise ;  (rf)  nor  for  a 
larger  sum  of  money  than  the  passenger  might  reasonably  take 
on   such  a  journey     »r  his  expenses,  (e)     But  tfiere  may  be 


(c)  Giblwn  v.  Paynto:.,  4  Burr.  2298 ; 
Kenrig  v.  Efrj?Ioston,  Aleyn,  93 ;  Tyl?  v. 
Morriw,  Cnrth.  485 ;  Anon,  cited  by  Hale, 
C.  J.,  in  Morse  v.  Slue,  1  Vent.  238; 
Titchburno  v.  White,  1  Stra.  145.  And 
see  Ballon  v.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  22. 

(rf)  Therefore  the  word  "  baggage  "  hiis 
been  licld  not  to  include  a  trunk  contain- 
ing valuable  merchandise  and  nothing 
else,  although  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
pUiintiif  had  any  other  trunk  with  him. 
Fardee  v.  Drew,  25  Wend.  459.  So  in 
Hawkins  v.  Hoffman,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  586, 
it  was  heldy  that  the  term  "  baggage  "  did 
not  embrace  samples  of  merchandise  car- 
ried by  a  passenger  in  a  trunk,  with  a  view 
of  enabling  him  to  make  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  goods.  But  in  Porter  r.  Hilde- 
brand,  14  Penn.  St.  129,  where  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  carpenter,  moving  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  liis  trunk  contained  carpen- 
ter's tools  to  the  value  of  $55,  which  the 
jury  found  to  be  the  reasonable  tools  of  a 
carpenter,  it  was  held,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  recover  their  value.  See  also,  D wight 
V.  Brewster,  1  Pick.  50;  Bcckman  v. 
Shousc,  5  Rawle,  1 79 ;  Bomar  v.  Max- 
well, 9  Humph.  621  ;  Great  Xorthcni  Kail- 
wav  Co.  i\  Shepherd,  9  E.  L.  &  E.  477, 
14*id.  367,  8  Exch.  30;  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  v,  Fulton,  20 
Ohio,  318. 

(c)  Tims,  in  the  case  of  Orange  County 
Bank  V.  Brown,  9  Wend.  85,  it  was  helcl, 
that  the  owner  of  a  steamboat  used  for 


carrying  passengers,  was  not  liable  for 
trunk,  containing  upwards  of  $11,000  in 
bank-bills,  brought  on  board  by  a  passen- 
ger as  baggjige,  the  object  being  the  trans- 
portation of  money.  And  in  Hawkins  v. 
Hoffman,  6  Hil^  (N.  Y.),  586,  it  waa 
doubted  by  Bronson  J.,  whether  money  to 
pay  travelling  expenses  could  be  included 
within  the  term  baggage.  "Men,"  says 
he,  "usually  carry  money  to  pay  their 
travelling  expenses  about  their  persons, 
and  not  in  their  trunks  or  boxes ;  and  no 
contract  can  be  implie<l  beyond  such  things 
as  are  usually  carried  as  baggage.  It  is, 
however,  well  settled  that  a  traveller  may 
cariT,  as  a  part  of  his  baggage,  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 
Thus,  in  Jordan  v.  Fall  fiiver  Railroad 
Co.  5  Cush.  69,  it  was  held,  that  common 
carriei-s  of  passengers  are  responsible  for 
money  bonajide  included  in  the  baggage 
of  a  passenger  for  travelling  expenses  and 
personal  use,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
what  a  prudent  person  would  deem  proper 
and  necessary  for  the  purpose.  And 
Fletcher,  J.,  after  a  critical  examination  of 
the  c^isc,  said  :  "  Upon  consideration  of  tlio 
whole  subject,  and  refening  to  the  cases, 
the  court  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
money,  bonajide  taken  for  tnxvelling  ex- 
penses and  personal  use,  may  properly  bo 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  a  traveller's 
baggage.  The  time  has  been,  in  our 
country,  when  the  character  and  credit  of 
our  local  currency  were  such,  that  it  was 
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special  articles,  as  fishing  gear,  or  sporting  apparatas,  which  one 
carries  for  his  amusement ;  (/)  and  in  these  and  other  cases  it 
may  often  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what 
would  come  within  the  liability  of  the  carrier,  and  what  would 
not  The  question  would  not  only  be  materially  affected  by 
circumstances,  but  is  one  of  those  upon  which  different  individ- 
uals would  be  very  likely  to  differ ;  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  fix  upon  any  thing  like  a  definite  standard.  But  the  principle 
is  plain  enough,  and  the  reason  and  justice  of  it  are  undeniable* 
And  the  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  whether  by 
the  court  or  by  the  jury,  is  of  a  kind  which  must  often  occur  in 


expedient  and  needful,  for  persons  travel- 
ling through  difierent  States,  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  amount  of  specie, 
which  could  not  conveniently  be  carried 
about  the  person,  to  defray  travelling  ex- 
penses. But  even  if  bills  are  taken  for 
this  purpose,  it  maj  be  convenient  and 
suitable  that  they  should  be,  to  some 
amount,  placed  in  a  ti-avelllng  trunk,  with 
other  necessary  articles  for  personal  use. 
This  womld  seem  but  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation to  the  traveller.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  carrier  will  not  expect  that 
there  will  be  money  with  the  baggage,  and 
will  not  therefore  he  put  upon  his  guard. 
But  surely  a  carrier  may  very  naturally 
understand  and  expect,  that  a  passenger 
will  place  his  money  for  expenses,  or  some 
part  of  it,  in  his  trunk,  instead  of  canning 
it  all  about  his  person ;  he  certainly  might 
as  naturally  expect  this  as  that  there 
would  be  jewels  or  a  watch  in  a  travelling 
trunk,  for  which  articles  a  carrier  has  been 
held  responsible.  The  passenger  is  not 
bound  to  give  notice  of  the  contents  of  his 
trunk,  unless  particular  inquinr  bo  made 
by  the  carrier.  But  it  must  be  mil  y  under- 
stood that  money  cannot  be  considered  as 
bacgage,  except  such  as  is  Honafide  taken 
for  travelling  expenses  and  personal  use, 
and  to  such  reasonable  amount  only  as  a 
prudent  person  would  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  such  purpose.  But  money  in- 
tended for  trade,  or  business,  or  invest- 
ment, or  for  transportation,  or  any  otiier 
purpose  than  as  above  stated,  cannot  be 
regiirded  as  baggage."  See  to  the  same 
effect  Weed  v.  S.  &  S.  Railroad  Co.  19 
Wend.  .534 ;  Bomar  v.  Maxwell,  9  Humph. 
i»21 ;  Johnson  v.  Stone,  11  Humph.  419. 

{/}  "If  one  has  books  for  his  instruc- 
tion  or  amusement  by  the  way,  or  carries 


his  gun  or  fishing  tackle,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly fall  within  the  term  baggage, 
because  they  aro  usually  carried  as  such." 
Per  Bronsotij'J,^  in  Hawkins  v.  Hoffman, 
6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  586.  So  in  Brooke  r.  Pick- 
wick, 4  Bing.  218,  and  McGill  v.  Rowand, 
3  Penn.  St.  451,  carriers  were  held  responsi- 
ble for  ladies'  trunks  containing  apparel 
and  jewels.  So  in  Woods  v.  Devin,  13  111 
746,  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  was 
held  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  pocket-pistol 
and  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols,  contained  in 
a  carpet-bag  of  a  passenger,  which  was 
stolon  out  of  the  possession  of  the  carrier 
And  in  Jones  v.  Voorhees,  10  Ohio,  145 
it  was  held,  that  a  gold  watch  of  the  value 
of  ninety-five  dollars,  was  a  part  of  a  trav 
cllcr's  baggage,  and  his  trunk'  a  propci 
place  to  cany  it  in.  But  see  Bomar  v 
Maxwell,  9  Humph.  621,  whero  the  plain- 
tift*'s  trunk  contained  "a  silver  watch, 
worth  about  thirty-five  dollars  ;  also,  med- 
icines, handcuffs,  locks,  &c.,  worth  about 
twenty  dollars,"  and  the  court  said 
"  The  watch  alleged  to  have  been  in  the 
trunk,  clearly  does  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  btiggage ;  and  much 
less  the  handcuffs,  locks,  &. ;  these  cer- 
tainlv  do  not  usually  constitute  part  of  a 
gentleman's  wardrobe,  nor  is  it  perceived 
how  they  are  necessary  to  his  personal 
comfort  on  a  journey  in  a  sti^-coach." 
In  Parraelee  i;.  Fisclier,  22  III.  212,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  damages  may  bo  assessed 
for  such  articles  of  necessity  and  conven- 
ience as  passengers  usually  carry  for  per- 
sonal use,  comfort,  instruction,  amusement 
or  protection,  having  regard  to  the  length 
ami  object  of  their  journeys,  and  in  Davis 
V.  Mich.  S.  &  N.  Ind.  R.'  R.  Co.  id.  278, 
it  was  held,  that  a  revolver  is  included  in 
personal  baggage. 
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the  administration  of  the  law.  It  must  always  be  a  question  ol 
mixed  law  and  fact,  where  the  court  state  the  principle,  and 
illustrate  its  bearing  upon  the  case  at  bar,  as  they  see  fit,  and 
the  jury  apply  the  principle  so  stated  as  they  best  can* 


SECTION   XVII. 

OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  LOSS. 

In  regard  to  the  proof  of  the  contents  of  a  passenger's  trunk, 
lost  by,  or  while  in  charge  of,  a  common  carrier,  the  prevailing 
American  authority  holds  that  the  liability  of  the  carrier  for 
some  amount  having  been  established  aUundcj  the  plaintiff  is  a 
competent  witness  ex  necessitate^  to  prove  the  content^r  of  his 
trunk,  and  their  value,  (g*)  From  the  same  necessity,  the  wife 
of  the  owner  has  been  admitted  to  prove  the  same  facts.  (A) 
But  the  rule  for  the  admission  of  such  evidence  does  not  extend 
further  than  to  the  proof  of  such  goods  or  baggage  as  being 
commonly  carried  in  a  traveller's  trunk,  may  be  expected  to  be 
there,  (i)  In  Massachusetts,  it  was  formerly  held  that  the  com- 
mon-law rule  prevailed,  and  neither  the  owner  nor  his  wife  could 
be  a  witness  in  an  action  brought  by  the  owner,  (j)     Such  is 

(g)    Sneider  v,  Geiss,  1   Yeates,  34;  {j)  Snow  v.  Eastern  Railroad  Go.  12 

Clark  V,  Spence,  10  Watts,  335 ;  Oppen-  Met.  44.    In  this  case  Hubbard,  J,,  said : 

heimer  v.  Sidney,  9  Humph.  385 ;  Johnson  "  To  admit  tlic  plaintiff's  oath,  in  cases  of 

t;.  Stone,  11  id.  419 ;  Whitesell  v.  Crane,  this  nature,  would  lead,  we  think,  to  much 

8  W.  &  S.  369 ;  Mad  River  R.  R.  Co.  v.  greater  mischiefs,  in  the  temptation  to 

Fulton,  20  Ohio,  318 ;  Sparr  v,  Wellman,  frauds  and  perjuries,  than  can  arise  from 

1 1  Mo.  230.  excluding:  it.    If  the  party  about  to  travel 

(A)  McGill  t;.Rowand,3  Penn.  St.451;  places  valuable'  articles  in  liis  trunk,  he 

Mad  River  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Fulton,  20  Ohio,  should  put  them  under  the  special  charge 

318.  of  the  carrier,  with  a  statement  of  wlut 

(i)  Mad  fliver  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Fulton,  20  they  are,  and  of  their  value,  or  provide 

Ohio,  318.     Therefore  it  has  been  he/d  other  evidence,  beforehand,  of  the  articles 

not  to  extend  to  "  medical  books,  mcdi-  taken  by  him.     If  he  omits  to  do  this  he 

cines,  sui^cal  instruments,  and  chemical  then  takes  the  chance  of  loss,  as  to  the 

apparatus."    Pudor  v.  B.  &  M.  Raibnoad  value  of  the  articles,  and  is  guilty,  in  a 

Co.  26  Me.  458.    And  see  Bingliam  v.  degree,   of  negligence  —  the  very  thing 

Rogers,  6  W.  &  S.  495.    The  cases  of  with  which  he  attempts  to  chai^  the  ca]> 

Dibble  v.  Brown,  12  Geo.  217,  and  Doyle  rier.    Occasional  evils  only  have  occurred 

V.  Kiser,  6  Ind.  242,  illustrate  almost  the  from  such  losses,  through  failure  of  proof; 

whole  law  concerning  the  liability  of  the  the  relation  of  carriers  to  the  party  beinff 

cairier  for  the  baggage  of  a  passenger.  such  that  the  losses  arQ  nsoally  adjusted 
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now  the  law  in  South  Carolina.  (A;)  But  a  statute  of  MaBsa- 
chusetts,  passed  since  the  decision  above  referred  to,  permits  the 
plaintiff  to  put  in  evidence  in  the  case  a  description  list,  sworn 
to  by  him.  (Q 


bj  oompromiM.  And  ibero  u  nothing  to 
lead  OB  to  innoyato  on  the  existing  roles 
of  evidence.  No  new  case  is  presented; 
no  facts  which  hare  not  repeatedly  occur- 
red ;  no  new  combination  of  circnmstan* 
ees."  —  See  further  on  this  question,  the 
editor's  note  to  Qreat  Northern  Bailway 


Co.  V.  Shepherd,  9  E.  L.  &  E.  477,  b.  o  ' 
8  Exch.  90,  and  1  Greenl.  Et.  348. 

Ik)  Dill  V.  Baihoad  Ck>.  7  Rich.  L.  158. 

(/)  Snpp.  to  R.  S.  c.  147,  §  5  (1851). 
Bnt  a  statute  of  1856,  allowing  the  parties 
to  suits  to  testify,  would  seem  to  settle  this 
definitely. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  THB  LAW  OF  SHIPPING.' 

SECTION    I. 
OF  THB  BXniiDINa  AND  OWNERSHIP    OF  A  SHIP. 

A* — Of  a  Bidlding  OontracL 

This  contract  may  be  whatever  the  parties  to  it  choose  to 
make  it.  Thus,  one  who  desires  to  own  a  ship,  may  propose 
to  supply  the  builder  with  all  requisite  materials,  the  builder  to 
do  for  him  all  the  requisite  labor.  The  ship  would  then  never 
be  the  builder's,  but  would  from  the  beginning  belong  to  him 
for  whom  it  is  built.  Ships  are  not  however  often  built  in  this 
way.  The  builder  usually  constructs  the  vessel  for  one  of  four 
purposes.  Either  to  supply  an  order,  or  to  execute  a  contract, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  the  same  thing,  or  to 
seU  it  to  some  purchaser  who  may  desire  to  buy  it,  or  to  own  it 
himsel£ 

One  important  question  has  arisen  about  which  the  cases  are 
in  much  conflict  If  a  ship  be  built  on  a  building  contract,  and 
the  price  is  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  does  each  instalment 
when  paid  purchase  the  fabric  as  it  then  exists,  passing  the 
property  absolutely  to  the  purchaser,  subject  only  to  the  lien 
which  the  builder  hem  for  the  purposes  of  finishing  the  ship. 

The  cases  on  this  subject  are  in  much  conflict.  In  the  earlier 
English  cases  much  reference  is  made  to  provisions  in  the 
English  statutes  and  usages  as  to  builders'  certificates  and  the 
grand  bill  of  sale,  which  do  not  exist  in  our  own.  We  con- 
sider, however,  that  the  law  is  now  well  settled,  especially  in 
this  country  and  bv  recent  cases.    If  it  be  the  intention  of  the 
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parties  that  the  builder  should  sell  and  the  purchaser  buy  the 
ship  before  it  is  completed,  and  at  different  stages  of  its  progress, 
and  a  bargain  is  made  sufficiently  expressive  of  this  intention, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  law  should  not  enforce 
such  a  bargain.  But  no  such  bargain  would  be  implied  from 
the  mere  fact  that  payment  is  to  be  made  by  instalments, 
whether  they  are  graduated  merely  on  time,  or  on  the  state  or 
condition  or  progress  of  the  ship.  Nor  would  this  implication 
arise  from,  or  be  greatly  aided  by,  the  employment  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  superintendent.  These  facts  might  assist  in  identi- 
fying the  structure,  or  sustaining  an  action  for  a  breach  of  the 
contract;  and  they  might  bear  on  the  amount  of  damages. 
But  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  an  actual  sale  and 
transfer  of  the  property  by  the  payment  of  an  instalment,  so 
that  after  such  payment,  if  the  property  were  lost  or  destroyed, 
it  would  be  the  loss  of  the  purchaser,  (a) 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  be  decided,  that  payment  of 
instalments  imposes  upon  the  builder  an  obligation  to  finish 
and  deliver  under  his  contract  the  identical  vessel  (b) 

The  original  bill  of  sale  by  which  fhe  builder  transfers  the 
ship  to  the  first  purchaser,  whether  built  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, is  called  in  England  the  Grand  Bill  of  sale,  (c)  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this  name  from  subsequent  bills  of  sale  —  made 
by  the  purchaser  or  his  transferees ;  but  we  have  no  such  dis- 
tinction in  this  country,  {d)      | 

(a)  Wood  V.  Bell,  5  Ellis  &  B.  772,  34  certain  rate,  is  neither  a  sale  nor  a  mortr 

Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  178,  affirmed  in  theExcheq-  (2^ge  or  pledge,  and  transfers  no  property 

nerChambcr,  6£Ui8&B.355,S6Eng.L.&  in  the  vessel,  althon^h  the  advances  are 

Eq.  148;  Baker  v.  Grav,  17  C  B.  462,  made.    Bonsev  t;.  Amee,  8  Pick.  236. 

34  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  387 ;  \Voods  i;.  Russell,  See  Reid  v,  Fairbanks,  13  C.  B.  692,  24 

6  B.  &  Aid.  942 ;  Battersby  9.  Gale,  cited  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  220.    Where  the  property 

4  A.  &  E.  458 ;  Atkinson  v.  Bell,  8  B.  &  passes  before  the  completion  of  the  ship, 

C.  277,  282 ;  Clarke  r.  Spence,  4  A.  &  E.  the  bailder  has  a  coromon>law  lien,  a  right 

448;  Laidlerv.  Burlinson,  2M.  &  W.  602;  of  possession  to  finish  her  and  earn  the 

Andrews  v.  Darant,  1  Kern.  35 ;  Merritt  full  price.    Woods  p.  Rnssell,  supra, 
V.  Johnson,  7  Johns.  473 ;  Johnson  v,        {b)  Andrews  v.  Durant,  1  Kem.  35. 
Hunt,  II  Wend.  135;  Moody  v.  Brown,        (c)  Abbott  on  Shipping,  3.  In  England 

34  Muino,  107.    A  conveyance  of  the  keel  the  grand  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  to  the 

after  it  la  laid  vests  the  property  of  it  in  the  transfer  of  a  ship  at  sea.    Atkinson  v.  Ma 

vendee,  and  draws  after  it  all  subsequent  ling,  2  T.  R.  462 ;  Gordon  v.  East  India 

additions.    Glover  ».  Austin,  6  Pick.  209.  Co.  7  T.  R.  228,  234. 
See  also,  Sumner  v.  Ilamlct,  1 2  Pick.  76,        ((/)  Portland  Bank  v.  Staccy,  4  Mass. 

82.     An  agreement  to  pledge  a  vessel  661 ;  Wheeler  v.  Sumner,  4  Mason,  183; 

bailding  to  cover  certain  advances,  and  Moi^an  v,  Biddle,  1  Ycat^s,  3. 
that  the  pledgee  may  purchase  her  at  a 
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The  builder  should  deliver  his  certificate  to  the  first  owner, 
and  the  owner  give  it  to  the  collectori  as  required  by  the  Statute 
of  Registration,  (e) 


B.—  Of  the  Kens  of  Material  Mm. 

Formerly,  builders  of  ships,  as  well  as  those  who  repaired, 
equipped,  or  supplied  them,  were  called  material  men ;  (/)  and 
this  somewhat  peculiar  phrase  has  been  in  use  as  a  term  of  the 
law  merchant  for  some  centuries.  Now,  however,  the  phrase 
is  confined,  perhaps  in  law,  and  certainly  in  practice,  to  those 
who  repair  the  ship,  or  furnish  her  with  supplies,  or  do  any  woriL 
about  her  necessary  for  her  seaworthiness  and  complete  equip- 
ment (g*)  By  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  and  by  the  Roman 
civil  law,  materied  men  have  a  lien  on  any  ship  which  they 
repair  or  supply.  (A)  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Ships  are 
often  at  a  distance  firom  their  owners  when  they  need  and  have 
these  repairs  or  supplies,  and  therefore  persons  who  furnish  them 
should  have  a  demand  against  the  ship  itself^  without  being 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  owners.  There  is  also  another  reason ; 
and  it  is  that  ships  may  be  owned  by  persons  who  are  unknown 
to  the  material  men.  For  these  two  reasons,  the  civil  law  and 
the  general  maritime  law  gives  to  material  men  this  lien  upon 
all  ships,  without  any  distinction  between  foreign  and  domestic 
vessels.  In  this  country,  however,  it  would  seem  that  tiie  first 
reason  only  has  any  influence ;  for  with  us  the  maritime  lien  is 
limited  to  foreign  vessels.  {%)  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  law  merchant,  our  states  are  considered 
as  foreign  to  each  other,  (j) 

U)  Act  of  1792,  c  1,  f  8, 1  XT.  S.  Stats,  tit  U,  art.  16;  The  General  Smith,  « 

at  liarge,  291 .  Wheat.  438 ;  The  Nestor,  1  Sumner,  73 ; 

(/)  Jocobsen's  Sea  Laws,  357,  note ;  The  Young  Mechanic,  2  Curtis,  C.  C  404. 

SirLeoline  Jenkins  as  cited  by  Lord  Stow-  (i)  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  vessel,  br 

oil  in  The  Neptune,  3  Hage.  Adm.  142.  the  maritime  law  as  now  settled  in  this 

(^)  Thus  it  has  been  held,  that  no  lien  country,  the  lien  depends  on  possession, 
exists  by  the  maritime  law  for  the  building  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat.  438 ;  The 
of  a  vessel.  People's  Feny  Co.  v.  Beers,  St.  Jaeo  de  Cuba,  9  id.  409.  But  in  tiie 
20  How.  393 ;  Roach  v.  Chapman,  22  case  of  foreign  ^ps,  the  lien  does  not  de- 
How.  129.  See  The  Bichard  Busteed,  pend  on  possession.  The  Jerusalem,  2 
Spragne,  441,  for  an  able  decision  in  fi&yor  Gallis.  345 ;  Zane  v.  The  Brig  Ptesident, 
or  the  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  4  Wash.  C.  C.  453. 

(A)  Dig.  14, 1, 1 ,  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  Ut.  1,  ( / )  Pratt  v.  Beed,  19  How.  859 ;  Tbe 
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Persons  employed  about  a  vessel  may  have  in  fact  either  of 
three  liens,  or  in  some  instances  all  of  them,  which,  though  quite 
distinct  in  their  origin,  and  somewhat  so  in  their  operation,  are 
sometimes  confounded  together.  One  of  these  is  the  common- 
law  lien  of  a  bailee.  The  second  is  the  maritime  lien  of  mate- 
rial men.  And  the  third  is  the  statutory  lien  of  workmen  and 
mechanics. 

By  tile  fibrst,  a  builder  of  a  ship  belonging  to  another  person, 
or  any  person  making  repairs  upon  a  ship,  if  for  this  purpose  he 
has  possession  of  the  ship,  has  a  common-law  lien  upon  her  for 
his  charges,  and  may  retain  his  possession  to  enforce  this  lien. 
And  this  lien  may  be  enforced  in  admiralty,  so  far  as  repairs  are 
concerned,  (k)  But  if  possession  of  the  ship  is  parted  with,  this 
lien  is  lost  (l) 

The  maritime  lien  of  material  men  is  widely  extended  in  ad* 
miralty,  and  our  admiralty  courts  claim  and  exercise  a  full  ju- 
risdiction over  all  claims  and  questions  arising  under  this  lien. 
They  require,  however,  evidence  that  the  supplies  and  repairs 
were  obtained,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  obtained  up- 
on the  personal  responsibilities  of  the  owners,  without  security 
on  the  vessel  ;(m)  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  vessel 
should  in  terms  be  made  liable  for  the  payment  (n)  Hence,  al- 
though the  vessel  is  in  a  foreign  port,  if  the  owners  are  present  or 
have  an  agent  present,  ready  to  advance  or  pay  for  whatever  may 
be  necessary,  there  is  no  lien,  (o)  And  although  the  general  rule 
confines  this  lien  to  a  foreign  vessel,  yet  if  a  vessel  is  in  her 
home  port  and  is  there  held  out  by  her  owners  as  a  foreign  ves- 

Brig  Nesfcor,  1  Simmer,  73.     This  doe-  material  men  who  repair  a  vcBsel,  retain 

trine  grew  ont  of  a  dictom  in  The  General  possession  of  her  and  claim  a  common-law 

Smith,  4  Wheat  438,  but  it  may  now  be  lien  for  the  repairs  made,  they  cannot  add 

considered  as  settled.    In  Beach  v.  Sch.  to  this  charge  the  expense  of  keeping  the 

Katire,  U.  8.  D.  C,  N.  Y.,  it  is  said,  on  vessel,  since  they  keep  her  for  their  own 

the  aatbority  of  a  remark  in  Pratt  v.  Reed,  benefit.    Somes  v,  British  Empire  Ship- 

19  How.  359,  that  as  the  master  would  ping  Co.,  H.  of  Lords,  2  Law  Tmics,  k.  a. 

have  no  power  to  give  a  bottomry  bond  547. 

where  the  yessel  belonged  to  an  adjoining  (/)  See  cases  supra,  note  (t). 

State,  and  as  the  necessity  which  author-  (m)  PraU  v.  Heed,  19  How.  359;  The 

ises  the  giving  a  bond  diflers  from  the  no*  Sarah  Starr,  Spraguo,  4.53.    See  Beach  v, 

oessitjanthorixing  the  imposition  of  a  lien  Sch.  Native,  U.  S.  D.  C,  N.  Y.,  cited  su- 

only  m  respect  to  the  maritime  interest,  no  pra,  note  {jj, 

lien  conld  be  imposed  in  sach  a  case.  (n)  The  Sea  I^k,  Spragne,  571 


{k)  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat.  438,        (o)  Boreal  v.  The  Golden  Rose,  Beo, 
per  Story,  J. ;  The  Sch.  Marion,  1  Story.    131. 
•8  •  Pe>roiix  v.  Howard,  7  Pet.  3S4.    U 
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eel,  material  men  who  have  repaired  or  supplied  her  in  that  be- 
lief, will  have  a  lien  which  admiralty  will  enforce,  (p)  The 
residence  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  not  that  of  the  furnish- 
er, is  to  be  looked  to  in  determining  whether  the  vessel  is  a  do- 
mestic one  or  not  Therefore  if  the  vessel  is  in  her  home  port, 
no  lien  exists  for  the  supplies  there  famished,  although  the  fur^ 
nisher  resides  and  does  business  in  another  State,  (q) 

The  third  or  statutory  Hen  is  of  course  defined  and  determin- 
ed by  the  statutes  of  each  State,  and  to  these  statutes  we  must 
refer.  Some  of  the  more  important  results  of  adjudications 
determined  under  them  are  as  follows. 

In  Maine,  the  lien  attaches  to  the  vessel  while  building, 
and  continues  for  four  days  after  she  is  launched;  and  if  the 
materials  are  sold  on  a  credit  which  reached  beyond  the  four 
days,  there  is  no  lien,  (r)  The  materials  must  actually  go  into 
the  ship  and  make  a  part  of  it  when  finished,  (s) 

In  Massachusetts,  under  the  statute  of  1855,  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  materials  must  be  specifically  furnished  to  be  used  in  a 
particular  vessel,  in  order  to  give  a  lien  on  that  vessel,  and  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  were  so  used,  if  not  furnished  for  that 
vessel,  (t)  And  a  petition  cannot  be  filed  in  the  State  court  un- 
til the  sum  has  remained  unpaid  sixty  days  after  it  was  due.  (u) 
But  this  is  not  so  in  admiralty,  (v)  Under  the  Massachusetts 
statute  of  1848,  the  term  ^  construction"  has  been  held  to  ex- 
tend to  alterations  of  a  vesseL  [w) 

In  New  York,  the  lien  of  the  builder  attaches  only  when  the 
fabric  assumea  the  form  of  a  ship,  (z)  and  the^  creditor  loses  his 
lien  by  permitting  the  vessel  to  sail  without  enforcing  it,  but 
sailing  on  a  trial  trip  only  is  not  a  departure  with  this  effect  (y) 
Nor  is  it  one  if  she  leaves  the  State  firaudulently ;  at  a  time  when 

(/))  Tho  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  9  Wheat,  nte  does  not  embrace  tools  used  by  the 

409.    See  also,  Musson  v.  Fales,  16  Mass.  workmen.    Tho  Kcarsar^re,  Ware,  2d  ed. 

332.  546,  nor  materials  furnished  for  the  moulds 

(9)  The  Eliza  Jane,  Sprague,  152.  of  the  ship.    Ames  v.  Dyer,  41   Maine, 

(r)  Scudder  v.  Balkam,  40  Maine,  291.  397. 

See  also,  The  Kearsaige,  Ware,  2d  ed.  '{t)  Rogers  v.  Currier,  13  Gray,  129. 

546,  550.  But  see  The  Antarctic,  Spragiie,  206. 

(«)  Tagpart  v.  Buckmore,  21  Law  Rep.  (u)  Tyler  v.  Currier,  10  Gray,  54. 

51.    See  aUo,  The  Young  Sam,  U.  S.  C.  (v)  The  Riohard  Busteed,  Sprague,  441. 


C,  20  Law  lieporter,  608;  Sewall  p.The        (w)  The  Ferax,  Sprague,  180. 
Hull  of  a  New  Ship,  Ware,  2d  ed.  565 ;  The        {x)  Phillips  t?.  Wright,  5  Sandi.  o<i«. 
Kiersage,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  421.    The  stat-        (^)  Hancox  v.  Dunning,  6  Uill.  494, 
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not  legally  liable  to  arrest  (z)     Wood  for  fuel  is  held  in  New 

York  not  to  be  included  in  the  term  <^ supplies"  (a)  but  to  come 

within  the  term  "  stores."  (b) 

In  Missouri,  the  hire  of  a  barge  by  the  owners  of  a  steamer, 

the  barge  being  necessary  for  her  equipment,  is  regarded  as  a 

•*  material "  for  which  there  is  a  lien,  (c) 

In  Michigan,  there  is  no  lien  for  supplies  furnished  while  a 

vessel  is  building,  (d) 

If  repairs  are  made  or  goods  supplied  on  a  credit,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  credit  prevents  a  lien,  (e)  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case,  nor  would  it  be  true  unless  the  credit  were  in 
its  nature  inconsistent  with  the  lien  or  destructive  of  it.  (/) 
If  a  laborer  employed  generally,  by  one  engaged  on  a  vessel, 
works  sometimes  on  the  vessel  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  he 
has  no  Uen  for  that  part  of  his  work  given  to  the  vessel,  (g) 

The  lien,  whether  given  by  maritime  law  or  by  a  state  stat- 
ute, may  be  enforced  agsdnst  the  vessel,  although  she  is  owned 
by  government ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  owned  by 
a  private  citizen.  (A) 

Formerly,  all  who  had  a  lien  on  a  ship  by  a  State  statute 
might,  on  the  authority  of  many  decisions,  enforce  that  lien  in 
the  admiralty  courts  sitting  in  that  district  Recently,  how- 
ever, by  a  mle  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  right  of  action  in 
case  of  supplies,  repairs,  or  other  necessaries  furnished  to  a 
domestic  ship,  has  been  confined  to  a  proceeding  in  perso- 
nam. {%)    It  may  be  said  generally,  that  this  rule  of  the  Su- 

{z)  The  Steamboat*  Joseph  E.  Cofiee,  Antarctic,  Sprague,^0€;  The  Sam  Slick, 

Olcott,  Adm.  401.  Spragae,  289. 

(a)  Johnson  v.  Steamboat  Sandusky,  {g)  The  Calisto,  Daveis,  29,  8.  o.  nom, 
5  Wend.  510;  The  Fanny,  cited  Abbott,  Read  v.  Hull  of  a  Nwir  Brig,  1  Story, 
Adm.  185.  244. 

(b)  Crooke  v.  Slack,  20  Wend.  177;  (A)  The  Bevenue  Catter,  No.  1,  XT.  8. 
The  Alida,  Abbott,  Adm.  173,  185.  D.  C,  Ohio,  21  Law  Reporter,  281.    In 

(c)  Amis  V.  Steamboat  Lonisa,  9  Mo.  Briggs   v.   A  Light   Boat,   Snp.    Jnd. 


621 ;  Gleim  v.  Steamboat  Belmont,   11  Ct.    Mass.   1863,  it  was  held,  where  a 

Mo.  112.  light    boat  was  built  under  a  contract 

{d)  Lawson  v.  Higgins,  1  Mann.  Mich,  with  the  government,  the  title  not  to  vest 

225.  until  the  vessel  was  completed  and  ao- 

(e)  2^ane   v.  The   Brig   President,   4  cepted,  that  a  lien  was  created  while  buUd- 

Wash.  C.  C.  453.  ing,  and  the  government  took  her  subject 

(/)  Peyroux  v.  Howard,  7  Pet.  324,  to  the  lien. 
844 ;  The  Brig  Nestor,  1  Sumner,  73, 80  ;        (i)  The    12th    Admiralty   rule  which 

Remnants  in  Court,  Olcott,  Adm.  382;  went  into  efibct  May  1,  1859,  provides 

The  Kearsazge,  Wace,  2d  ed.  546 ;  The  that  "  In  all  suits  by  material  men  for 
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preme  Court,  which  gives  a  lien  to  material  men  for  supplies  or 
repairs,  or  other  necessaries,  by  its  very  language,  confines  this 
proceeding  to  nuUerial  men.  And  it  has  been  held,  as  an  eflfect 
of  this  limitation,  that  where  the  law  of  a  State  gave  this  lien 
to  a  wharfinger,  yet,  because  he  was  not  a  material  man,  admi- 
ralty could  not  enforce  his  lien,  (j) 

It  must  be  true,  however,  that  admiralty  courts,  in  applying 
statutory  provisions  and  enforcing  liens  created  by  them,  would 
be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  statute ;  (k)  but  although  the 
case  might  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction  except  by  force  of 
the  statute,  in  construing  its  terms  where  they  were  at  all  doubt- 
ful, they  would  be  influenced  by  the  principles  of  admiralty 
jurisprudence,  which  are  always  those  of  equity.  (/) 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add,  that  a  person  who  lends  money 
for  the  use  of  a  foreign  ship,  has  the  same  lien  in  admiralty  as 
a  material  man.  (m)  But  stevedores,  (n)  or  persons  employed 
to  see  to  a  vessel's  safety,  ventilation,  &o.,  (o)  or  to  scrape  her 
bottom  preparatory  for  coppering,  (p)  or  for  other  similar  labor, 
or  having  charges  against  a  vessel  for  advertising,  (q)  or  {at 
services  as  ship-broker  in  making  or  drawing  contracts,  have  no 
lien,  (r) 

As  the  word  ^  necessary"  constantly  occurs  in  determining  this 
lien,  it  may  be  said  that  admiralty  regards  it  as  necessary  in 
the  sense  which  suffices  for  this  lien,  if  the  repairs  or  supplies 


supplies,  or  repairs,  or  other  neoeesariee  The  Bark  Chnsan,  S  Story,  455,  462 ; 

for  a  forei«ni  ship,  or  for  a  ship  in  a  foreign  The  Robert  Folton,  1  Paine,  620,  626  ; 

port,  the  Ubellant  maj  prooeea  against  the  The  Calisto,  Dareis,  29, 83. 

ship  and  freight  in  rem,  or  against  the  (/)  See  The  Richard  Busteed,  Sprsgae, 

master  or  owner  alone  in  penonam.    And  440. 

the  like  proceeding  m  penonam,  bnt  not  (m)   Davis  v.  Child,  Dards,  71.    See 

in  rem,  shall  apply  to  cases  of  domestic  also.  The  Sophie,  1  W.  Rob.  868. 

ships,  for  supplies,  repairs,  or  other  neces-  (n)  The  Amstel,  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm. 

sanes."  21  How.     In  Magoire  v.  Card,  215;  The  Bark  Joseph  Cnnard,  Olcott, 

21  How.  251,  the  court,  after  mentioning  Adm.  120  ;  M'Dermott  v.  The  S.  G.  Ow- 

the  new  rule,  said :  "  We  have  determined  ens,  1  Wallace,  C.  C.  370 ;  Cox  v.  Mup> 

to  leave  all  these  liens  depending  upon  ray,  Abbott,  Adm.  840. 

State  laws,  and  not  arising  out  of  the  (o)  Gumey  o.  Crockett,  Abbott,  Adm. 

maritime  contract,  to  be  enforced  by  the  490. 

State  courts."    See  also,  for  the  reasons  (p)  Bradley  v.  Bolles,  Abbott,  Adm. 

and  objects  of  the  new  rule.  The  Steamer  569. 

St  Lawrence,  1  Black,  522.  (q)  The  Bark  Joseph  Cunard,  Olcott, 

ij)  Russel  V.  The  Asa  R.  Swift,   I  Adm.  120. 

Mewb.  Adm.  553.  (r)  The  Gustavia,  Blatdif.  &  H.  Adm. 

ik)  The  General  Smith,4  Wheat  438 ;  189 
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were  such  as  a  caiefol  or  pmdent  owner  would  make  or  supply 
to  his  own  vessel.  {$) 


C— Of  Owners. 

Any  person  may  become  an  owner  of  a  ship  in  the  same  way  as 
of  any  other  chattel,  tmless  some  peculiar  means  or  process  is  re- 
quired by  law.  It  is  undoubtedly  truci  that  ships  are  always  or  al- 
most always  sold  by  a  written  instrument.  But  we  cannot  admit 
that  this  usage,  howeyer  ancient,  general,  or  reasonable,  has  the 
force  of  law.  And  we  apprehend  that  the  Registration  Acts  of 
this  country  only  deny  the  privileges  of  an  American  ship  to  a 
vessel  transferred  without  writing  or  not  registered,  leaving  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  sale  for  aU  other  purposes,  to  be 
determined  by  the  common  law,  or  the  law  merchant,  (t)  But 
the  act  of  1850,  ch.  27,  (u)  provides,  that  ^<  no  bill  of  sale,  mort- 
gage, hypothecation,  or  other  conveyance  of  any  vessel,  or  part 
of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  valid  against  any 
person,  other  than  the  grantor  or  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  de- 
visees, and  persons  having  actual  notice  thereof;  unless  said  bill 
of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance,  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  customs,  where  such  vessel  is 
registered  or  enrolled."  Possibly  questions  may  be  raised  as  to 
the  construction  of  this  statute,  {v)  or  even  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality, (w)  We  are  however  disposed  to  hold  it  as  now 
established,  and  as  limiting  the  effect  of  a  sale  of  a  vessel,  with- 


(f )  The  Alexander,  1  W.  Bob.  346.  JoBtice  (Mffbrd,  in  the  case  of  The  Brig 

{t)  Weston  r.  Penniman,  I  Mason,  317  ;  Martha  Washmgton,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Maine, 

The  Oriole,  Spragne,  81 ;  Taggard  v.  Lo-  25  Law  Bepoiier,  22.     This  case  holdi 

ring,  16  Mass.  336,  340 ;  Bixby  v,  Frank-  that  all  conveyances  mnst  be  recorded  at 

lin  Ins.  Co.  8  Pick.  86 ;  Weaver  o.  The  the  home  port  of  the  vessel.    The  act  of 

fi.  O.  Owens,  1   Wallace,  C.   C.  859;  1850  does  not  apply  to  charter  parties. 

Barnes  v.  Taylor,  31  Maine,  329 ;  Mit-  Hill  o.  The  Golden  Gate,  1  Newb.  Adm. 

cbell  V,  Taylor,  32  id.  434 ;  Leonard  v.  308,  or  to  the  lien  of  a  material  man  on  a 

Huntington,  15  Johns.  298.  vessel.  Marsh  v.  Brig  Minnie,  U.  S.  D.  C, 

(ti)  9  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  440.  8.  Car.,  6  Am.  Law  Re^.  238.    And  it 

(v)    The  ancfition  naturally  arises  at  applies  onlv  to  vessels  which  are  registep- 

what  costom-Kouse  transfers  are  to  be  re-  ed,  licensed,  or  enrolled.    Veazie  v,  Som- 

corded.    In  Potter  r.  Irish,  10  Gray,  416,  erby,  5  Allen,  280. 

the  coart  held,  that  it  is  necessary  to  re-  (w)  The  act  has  been  held  to  be  consti- 

cord  the  conveyance  at  the  costom-bonse  tational  in  The  Brig  Martha  Washington, 

where  the  vessel  is  at  the  time  registered,  U.  8.  C.  C.  Maine,  25  Law  Reporter,  19. 

bat  this  has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  All  state  statutes  requiring  mortgages  of 
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out  writing  or  registry  to  the  seller,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and 
persons  having  actaal  notice  of  the  sale ;  but  leaving  such  a 
conveyance  valid  as  to  them,  (x)  And  a  transfer  by  operation 
of  law  is  not  avoided  by  any  of  our  regbtry  acts. 

D. — Of  Part-cumers. 

1.    Who  asb  Past-ownebs. 

A  part-owner  of  a  ship  is  one  who  owns  a  definite  part  or 
proportion  of  the  whole  ship;  and  of  this  part  his  ownership 
is  exclusive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  part-owners  of  a  ship  do 
not  thereby  become  partners.  And  if  a  ship  is  owned  by 
a  partnership  as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  firm,  the  partners  do 
not  become  thereby  part-owners;  because  each  partner  owns 
the  whole  partnership  stock,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  other 
part-owners,  and  no  partner  has  an  exclusive  right  in  any  part 
or  portion  of  jihe  firm  stock.  But  ships  may  be  and  often  are 
held  as  partnership  property,  and  then  all  the  laws  and  inci- 
dents of  partnership  attach  to  them,  (y)  And  the  evidence  of 
partnership  as  to  a  ship,  would  seem  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  law  and  the  same  principles  which  apply  to  other 
property. 

Part-owners  —  whether  they  are  so  by  building  a  ship  to- 
gether, or  purchasing  it  together  (in  certain  proportions),  or  sub- 
sequentiy  purchasing  parts,  —  are  always  tenants  in  common ; 
and  if  either  dies,  his  share  goes  not  to  the  survivors,  but  to  his 
own  representatives,  (z)  If  the  proportions  in  which  they  hold 
the  ship  are  not  defined  by  some  instrument  or  bargain,  the 
law  will  regard  them  as  owners  of  equal  shares,  (a) 

yesgels  to  be  made  at  certain  places,  would  Owston  v.  Ogle,  13  East,  538 ;  Helme  v. 

therefore  be  considered  as  nugatory.    See  Smith,  7  Bing.  709 ;  Rex  v.  Collector  of 

Sinnot  v,  Davenport,  22  How.  227.  the  Customs,  2  M.  &  S.  223  ;  Green  v, 

{x)  Cape  Fear  Steamboat  Co.  v.  Con-  Briggs,  6  Hare,  395;  Bulklej  o.  Barber, 

ner,  3  Rich.  335.    .  6  Exch.  164,  1  Ene.  L.  &  Eq.  506 ;  Mum- 

(y)  Doddington  r.Hallet,  1  Ves.  Sen.  ford  v,  Nicoll,  20  ,K>hn9.  611 ;  Thomdike 

497 ;  Wright  w.  Hunter,  1  East,  20 ;  Mum-  v.  DeWolf,  6  Pick.  120 ;  French  w.  Price, 

ford  V,  Nicoll,  20  Johns.  611 ;  Harding  v,  24  Pick.  13  ;  Jackson  v.  Robinson  3  Ma- 

Foxcroft,  6  Greenl.  76 ;  Phillips  v.  Fwc-  son,  138 ;  Hopkins  v,  Forsyth,  14  Penn. 

ington,    15    Maine,    425;    Patterson  v.  State,  38. 
Chalmers,  7  B.  Mon.  595.  (a)  Alexander  p.  Dowie,  1  H.  &  N.  152, 

(«)  Graves  «.  Sawcer,  T.  Raym.  15;  87  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  551 ;  Glover  v.  Austin, 

Ex  parte  Young,  2  Ves.  &B.  242,  2  Rose,  6  Pick.   221  ;  Ohl  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4 

78.  n.;  Ei  parte  llarrisor,  2  Rose.  76;  Mason.  172.    But  the  act  of  1850.  c.  27, 
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2.      Or  THB  POWBBS  AND   DUTIXS  OV    PaBT-OWXEBS. 

Any  part-owner  may  sell  his  share  to  whom  he  will,  and  for 
«rhat  he  wilL 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  part-owners  conid  displace  a 
master  who  was  also  a  part-owner,  without  good  and  adequate 
reason,  which  should  be,  generally  at  least,  incapacity  or  wrong* 
doing,  {b) 

But  the  majority  of  part-owners,  and  more  certainly  a  ma^ 
jority  in  interest  and  in  number,  may,  generally,  control  and 
employ  a  ship  at  their  pleasure,  {c) 

If  a  majority  do  not  agree,  or  if  a  majority  injure  or  disregard 
the  interests  of  a  minority,  a  court  of  admiralty  will  interfere. 
In  general,  if  a  majority  of  part-owners  wUl  not  employ  a  ship 
at  all,  without  what  seems  to  the  court  adequate  reason  for  ber 
idleness,  the  court  will  give  the  control  and  management  of  her 
to  a  minority,  requiring  adequate  security  for  a  just  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  her  proper  employment,  and  the  interests 
of  the  majority,  (d)  So,  if  the  majority  wish  to  employ  her  in 
a  way  to  which  the  minority  object,  such  security  will  be  re- 
quired, if  the  court  deem  it  just  and  reasonable,  (e)  In  all 
such  cases,  we  consider  it  as  now  established  in  this  country, 
that  a  court  of  admiralty  has  sufficient  authority  to  prevent  a 
ship  from  lying  useless,  and  to  provide  for  her  return  in  safety, 
for  her  proper  employment,  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  freight,  and 
for  due  protection  of  all  the  interests  of  all  parties.  (/) 

§  5,  9  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Lai]^,  441,  provides  Steamboat  Orleans  v.  Phccbos,  11   Pet. 

that  the  part  or  proportion  of  the  vessel  175.    See,  for  a  fall  discussion  of  this 

belonging  to  each  owner  shall  be  inserted  question,  2  Parsons,  Mar.  Law,  555. 
in  the  register  of  enrolment.  (e)  Willings  v.  Blight,  2  Pet.  Adm. 

(6)  See  The  New  Draper,  4  Rob.  Adm.  288  ;  The  Marengo,  Sprague,  506 ;  The 

290.    In  the  case  of  a  foreign  ship,  as  a  Apollo,   1    Hagg.  Adm.  306 ;  Gould  v, 

general  thing  the  court  will  not  interfere,  Stanton,  16  Conn.  12. 
on  application  of  the  other  part-owners  to        (/)  In  The  Vincennes,  decided  by  Mr. 

dispossess  a  captain,  who  is  also  an  owner.  Justice  Wartf  in  1851,  but  not  reported. 

The  Johan  &  Siegraund,  Edw.  Adm.  242.  there  were  tluee  part-owners,  one  owning 

This    power    was,    however,    exercised  a  moiety,  and  the  other  two  a  quarter 

where  a  decree  of  a  tribunal  of  the  coun-  each.     The  owner  of  the  moietj  was  in 

try  to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  exer-  possession,  and  was  ship's  husband,  but 

cising    admiralty  jurisdiction,  was    pro-  the  parties  disagreed  as  to  the  voyage, 

dnoed,  directing  the  master  to  deliver  up  and  on  application  of  the  two  part-ownen 

the  vessel.    The  Sea  Renter,  1  Dods.  22.  of  one  moiety,  the  vessel  was  ordered  to 

(c)  Card    v.    Hope,  2  B.  &  C.  661 ;  be  sold.    See  also,  Davis  v.  Brig  Scnecai 
Oonld  r.  Stanton,  16  Conn.  12.  18  Am.  Jurist,  486,  Gilpin,  10;  Skrine  v. 

(d)  There  is  a  dictaa^to  this  efibct  in  Sloop  Hope,  Bee,  2. 
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What  power  one  part-owner  has  to  bind  his  copartners  as  to 
the  management  of  the  vessel,  the  manning,  provisioning,  fur- 
nishing, or  repairing  her,  may  not  be  quite  certain.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  merely  as  part-owner  he  would  have  a  mate* 
rially  different  or  larger  power  tha^  the  co-tenant  of  other  prop- 
erty, (g*)  But  questions  of  this  kind  seldom  arise,  because  the 
management  of  the  ship  is  usually  given  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  is  recognized  as  the  Ship's  Husband. 

8.  Or  ▲  Ship's  HusBAMtf. 

This  somewhat  peculiar  name  is  ancient  and  general,  but  our 
statutes  of  registration  substitute  for  it  the  phrase  ^'  managing 
owner."  A  ship's  husband  is  usually,  indeed  almost  always, 
a  part-owner;  but  we  are  aware  of  no  rule  of  law  requiring 
this ;  although  it  is  implied  in  the  phrase  which  we  have  just 
stated  to  be  employed  in  our  statutes,  of  ^  managing  owner." 
He  is  the  general  agent  of  all  the  owners  in  respect  to  the  ship. 
It  is  not  customary  to  define  his  powers  or  his  duties  by  a 
written  instrument  of  agency  or  authority,  or  even  by  an  oral 
bargain.  And  the  reason  is,  that  these  duties  are  sufficiently 
determined  by  usage.  They  are  such  as  may  be  included  in 
taking  care  of  her  and  of  her  earnings.  Thus,  he  must  keep 
her  in  complete  seaworthiness,  as  to  her  own  condition,  her 
furniture  and  all  appurtenances,  and  her  papers.  He  makes 
contracts  for  her  freight  and  all  her  earnings,  and  receives  the 
same ;  {h)  but  he  cannot  borrow  money  and  bind  the  owners 
for  it ;  (t)  nor  can  he  give  up  the  lien  for  freight  earned ;  (j)  nor 
can  he  insure  the  ship  for  the  owners ;  nor  can  he  purchase  a 
cargo  for  them  (k)  without  their  special  authority.  (Z)  But 
the  universal  rule  of  agency  applies  here,  and  any  of  these  acta 

(r/)  See  Btfxlie  v,  Howard,  17  G.  B.  Haines,  9  Hare,  369,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 

1 09,  33  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  146;  Revens  v,  238. 

Uwls,  2  Paine,  0.  C.  202 ;  King  v.  Low-  (t)  1  Bell,  Comm.  4th  ed.  411. 

rv,  20  Barb.  532.  ( /)  I  Bell,  Comm.  4th  ed.  411. 

'  (A)  1  BcU,  Comm.  410,  f  428,  4th  ed. ;  Ik)  Hewett  v.  Buck,  17  Maine,  147. 

id.  p.  504,  5th  ed. ;  Sims  v.  Brittain,  4  B.  (/)  Ogle  v.  Wrangham,  c(  ram  Kanfon, 

&  Ad.  375;  Owston  v.  Ogle,  13  East,  C.  J.,  Gaildhall  Sitting,  H.  T.  1790,  Al> 

•B8;  Benson  i;.  Heathorn,  1  xonnge  &  C.  bott  on  Shipping,  107  ;  Fi^ench  v.  Back- 

Ch.  326 ;  Turner  o.  Burrows,  8  Wend,  house,  5  Burr.  2727  ;  Turner  v.  Burrows, 

144 ;  Gould  V.  Stanton,  16  Conn.  12,  23 ;  5  Wend.  541,  8  Wend.  144 ;  Foster  v.  U. 

Smith  V.  lAj,  3  Ka^y  &  J.  105 ;  Darby  v.  S.  Ins.  Co.  11  Pick.  85. 
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done  in  their  name  may  be  ratified  by  them  so  as  to  bind  them, 
equally  as  if  an  authority  to  do  these  things  had  been  originaUy 
conferred  {m)  He  cannot  delegate  his  authority ;  especially 
not  where  any  exercise  of  discretion  is  required  on  his  part ;  but 
like  any  other  agent  he  may  employ  suitable  persons  to  assist 
him  or  act  under  him  in  a  ministerial  capacity. 

In  transactions  in  which  the  ship's  husband  may  bind  the 
owners,  a  party  may  deal  with  him  alone  and  on  his  personal 
credit  only,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  justifies  the  owners  in 
beheving  that  he  deals  with  their  agent  only  on  his  own  credit. 
But  he  would  not  be  thereby  estopped  firom  resorting  to  the 
owners,  unless  he  had  permitted  them,  in  that  belief,  so  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  their  agent,  that  they  would  be  injured  if 
made  responsible  to  the  party  dealing  with  him.  (n) 

By  usage  in  this  country  he  is  entitled  to  a  commission  of 
two  and  one  half  per  cent,  for  purchasing  the  outfits  and  pay- 
ing the  bills. of  a  vessel;  and  he  may  charge  interest  on  the 
excess  of  his  disbursements  over  the  amounts  received  by  him, 
from  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  such  excess,  (o) 

An  agent  of  a  whaling  ship  who  is  authoii2ed  to  fit  the  vessel 
for  sea  and  purchase  supplies,  cannot,  it  would  seem,  bind  the 
owners  by  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange  in  their  names,  for 
such  supplies,  (p)  But  if  he  has  general  authority  to  act  for 
the  vessel  and  to  settle  with  the  seamen,  he  may  bind  the  other 
owners  by  a  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  seaman's  wages, 
with  his  consent,  to  one  of  the  creditors,  who  has  attached  the 
same  on  trustee  process,  and  special  authority  need  not  be 
shown,  {q) 

A  general  agent  of  all  the  owners  would  hold  all  the  owners 
responsible  in  solido  (or  each  for  the  whole)  for  his  proper 
charges.  But  if  he  be  part-owner  and  ship's  husband,  each  of  the 
'  part-owners  is  responsible  to  him  only  for  his  own  share,  (r) 
But  if  one  or  more  part-owners  became  insolvent,  a  court  of 
equity  or  of  admiralty  would  require  each  of  the  solvent  owners 

(»)  Hagedom  v.  Oliyenon,  SI  M.  &  S.        (o)  Bennell  v,  Kimball,  5  Allen,  856. 
485  ;  Bouth  v,  Thompson,  18  East,  274.         Ip]  Taber  v.  Cannon,  8  Met.  456. 


(fi)  Thompflon  v.  Finden,  4  Car.  &  P.        [q)  Mnnroe  v.  Holmes,  5  Allen,  201. 
158;  Moldon  v.  Whitlock,  1  Cow.  290;        (r)  Helme    v.  Smith,   7    Binjc.    709, 
Haed  v.  Whito.  '^  Esp.  122.  Brown  v.  Tapscott^  6  M.  ft  W.  119 
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to  pay  his  share  of  the  deficit,  so  that  the  ship's  husband  might 
sustain  only  his  own  share  of  the  loss.  And  if  he  himself  ad- 
vances the  share  or  contribution  of  any  part-owner  he  may  sue 
him  for  it.  But  a  ship's  husband  has  no  lien  for  his  advances 
on  the  vessel  or  the  proceeds  of  it.  (a) 

4.  Of  thb  Libks  of  Part-owkbrs 

There  might  be  some  reason  for  holding  that  the  part-owners 
have  a  general  lien  on  the  ship  for  their  just  charges  or  balances 
of  accounts  against  each  other,  in  relation  to  the  ship,  but  this 
is  certainly  not  so  determined  by  law  or  by  usage.  Partners 
who  Own  a  ship  as  a  part  of  the  partnership  stock,  would  have 
such  a  lien.  But  part-owners  would  not ;  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  partners.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
question.  We  should  say  however,  in  general,  that  a  p; 
owner,  merely  as  part-owner,  has  no  lien  whatever ;  (t)  bui 
when  his  relation  with  the  other  part-owners  is  such  as  to  per-*^ 
mit  the  application  of  principles  of  partnership,  or  agency,  or 
bailment,  which  would  raise  a  lien,  he  would  then  have  such 
lien.  As,  for  example,  if  a  part-owner  made  advances  for  a 
certain  voyage  and  came  into  possession  of  the  proceeds,  he 
would  have  a  lien  on  them  for  those  advances ;  («)  because  he 
would  be  acting  as  agent  of  the  owners,  and  such  agent  so 
acting  would  have  such  a  lien,  although  not  part-owner.  So 
the  admission  or  acknowledgment  of  a  part-owner  in  respect  to 
the  ship  would  not  bind  the  other  part-owners,  (v)  although  the 
admission  or  acknowledgment  of  a  partner  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  binds  all  the  partners. 

5.  Bbxedibb  against  Pakt^wkerb. 

It  is  common  for  ship  chandlers  and  others  furnishing  supphes 
or  articles  of  furniture  or  apparel  by  the  order  of  a  ship's  hua- 

(«)  The  Larch,  2   Curtis,  C.  C  427;  Rose,  76;  Ex  /wrte  Puny,  5  Ves.  575, 

Ex  parte  Yoang,  2  Yes.  &  B.  242 ;  Smith  Kicoll  v.  Mumford,  20  Johns.  61 1. 

V.  Do  Silva,  Cowp.  469.  (u)  H(^derness  v.  Shackcls,  8  B.  &  C. 

(f)  MciTill  o.  Bartlett,  6  Pick.  46 ;  Bra-  612 ;  Grould  t;.  Stanton,  16  Conn.  12,  23  ; 

den  V.  Gai-dncr,  4  Pick.  456 ;  Doddington  Macy  v.  De  Wolf,  8  Woodb.  &  M.  1««, 

p.  Uallct,  I  Ves.  Sen.  497 ;  Ex  parte  Young,  2 1 0. 

2  Ves.  &  B.  242 ;  Ex  parte  Harrison,  2  (t;)  Jaggers  v,  Binoings,  1  Stark.  64 
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band  or  of  any  part-owner,  to  charge  the  same  in  their  books 
against  the  vessel  by  name,  or  against/' the  owners  of  such  a 
vessel/'  or  against  such  a  ship  and  owners.     This  would  not 
necessarily  give  them  a  right  to  hold  all  the  owners.     It  might 
show  that  the  credit  was  given  to  all  the  owners,  but  it  would 
not  show  that  this  credit  was  justified  by  the  owners,  (w)     But 
if  in  addition  to  such  charge,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  own- 
ers in  any  way,  by  action  or  silence,  had  justified  the  credit, 
they  would  be  held. 
I  /     In  courts  of  admiralty,  actions  may  be  and  often  are  brpught 
(I  against  the  vessel  direc^y,  or  in  the  phrase  of  admiralty  law,  in 
{}  rem,  and  this  is  both  convenient  and  reasonable.     For  owners 
I  ought  often  to  be  held  for  repairs  or  supplies  to  a  ship  when 
they  are  unknown,  or  the  ship  is  distant  from  them,  and  the 
same  action  is  permitted  in  the  common-law  courts  by  statute 
in  Georgia,  (z)  Florida,  (^)  Alabama,  (j?)    Arkansas,  (a)  Ken- 
tucky, (b)  Ohio,  (c)  Michigan,  (d)  Indiana,  (e)  Illinois,  (/)  Mis* 


(»)  See  Jones  p.  Blum,  2  Rich.  475 ; 
Uiln  0.  Spinola,  4  Hill,  177;  Scottin  v, 
Stanley,  1  Dall.  129 ;  Henderson  v.  Maj- 
hew,  2  Gill,  393.  If  the  creditor  knew 
bat  one  owner,  and  for  that  reason  chain- 
ed him  only,  this  would  not  be  deemed  a 
dischaiige  of  the  rest,  provided  the  repairs 
were  ordered  by  one  authorized  directly  or 
by  his  position,  to  bind  the  others.  Thom- 
son V,  Davenport,  9  B.  &  C.  78 ;  Taber  v. 
Cannon,  8  Met.  456. 

(x)  Dec.  1 1, 1851,  Hotchkiss  Stat.  Law, 
625 ;  Robmson  v.  Steamer  Lotus,  1  Kelly, 
317;  Butts  V.  Cnthbertson,  6  Ga.  159; 
Adkins  v.  Baker,  7  Ga.  56. 

(y)  1847,  Thomp.  Die.  414;  Flint  Riv- 
er Steamboat  Co.  v.  Roberts,  2  Fla.  102. 

Iz)  1836,  Clay's  Dig.  139;  Steamboat 
Robert  Morris  v.  Williamson,  6  Ala.  50 ; 
George  v.  Skeates,  19  Ala.  738 ;  Otis  v. 
Thodi,  18  Ala.  395. 

{a)  Rev.  Stat.  c.  14 ;  Holeman  t;.  Steam- 
bont  V.  U.  White,  6  Eng.  237 ;  Steamboat 
Nap<;Icon  v.  Ettcr,  I  Lng.  103;  Steam- 
boat P.  IL  White  i;.  Levy,  5  Eng.  411. 

(b)  1839,  3  Stat.  Law,  112;  1841,  3 
Stat.  Law,  113;  Strother  v.  Lo^ejoy,  8B. 
Mon.  135. 

(c)  Stat.  Swan's  cd.  c.  26,  p.  185 ;  Cnr- 
wcn's  Stat  in  force,  503;  Keating  v, 
Spink,  3  Ohio  State,  105;  Canal  Boat 
Huron  v.  Simmons,  11  Ohio,  458;  Young 


V.  Steamboat  Vu^inia,  I  Handy,  156. 
Scott  V.  The  Plvmouth,  1  Newb.  Adm. 
66 ;  Wick  v.  The'Sarauel  Strong,  I  Newb. 
Adm.  188;  Jones  v.  Steamboat  Com- 
merce, 14  Ohio,  408;  Steamboat  Wavcr- 
ly  V.  Clements,  14  Ohio,  28;  Kellogg  v. 
Brennan,  14  Ohio,  72;  Provost  v.  Wilcox, 
17  Ohio,  359.  Dewitt  v,  Sch.  St.  Law- 
rence, 2  Ohio  State,  325 ;  Boyd  v.  Steam- 
boat Falcon,  1  Handr,  362;  Lewis  v, 
Sch.  Cleveland,  12  Ohio,  341-;  Wayne  it. 
Steamboat  Gen.  Pike,  16  Ohio,  421; 
Steamboat  Albatross  v,  Wayne,  1 6  Ohio, 
513 ;  Sch.  Argyle  v.  Worthington,  17  Ohio, 
460. 

{d)  1839,  Sess.  L.  p.  70.  This  was  re- 
pealed in  1846,  R.  S.  c.  122.  See  Robin- 
son V,  Steamboat  Red  Jacket,  1  Mich. 
171 ;  Mores  v.  Steamboat  Missouri,  1 
Mich.  507 ;  Truesdale  v.  Hazzard,  2  Mich. 
344 ;  Ward  v.  Willson,  3  Mich.  I ;  Wat- 
kins  V.  Atkinson,  2  Mich.  151. 

(e)  1838,  Steamboat  Rover  v.  Stiles,  5 
Blackf.  483;  Southwick  r.  Packet  Boat 
Clvdo,  6  Blackf.  148;  Olmstcad  ».  Mo- 
Nall,  7  Blackf.  387. 

(/)  Rev.  Stat.  1845,  p.  71,  ed.  1856,  p. 
107 ;  Sch.  Constitution  v.  Woodworth,  1 
Scam.  511 ;  Chaiinccy  v.  Jackson,  4  Oil- 
man, 435 ;  Germain  v.  Steam  Tug  Indi- 
ana, 1 1  III.  535 ;  Merriman  v.  Canal  Boat 
Col.  Butts  15  III.  585. 
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8ouri,(g')  Iowa,  (A)  Mississippi,  (t)  Wisconsin,  (/ )  and  Califor- 
nia, (k)  But  by  the  decisions  in  these  States,  it  would  seem  that 
actions  of  this  sort  will  not  be  sustained  under  these  statutes, 
^here  the  cause  of  action  arose  out  of  the  States.  (Q 

Persons  employed  to  repair  a  ship,  or  who  fiournish  supplies 
necessary  to  her  equipment  and  navigation,  are  called  in  the  law 
of  shipping,  as  we  have  said,  material  men.  They  have  certain 
liens  against  the  ship,  which,  with  the  method  of  enforcing 
them,  have  been  considered  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter. 


SECTION     II. 

OF    THB    TRANSFER    OF    A    SHIP. 

A. — Of  a  Sale  by  the  Owner. 

We  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  section,  a  question 
^hich  might  arise  under  almost  any  transfer  of  a  ship.  It  is, 
can  such  transfer  be  made  without  a  written  instrument?  And 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  positive  rule  of  law  requiring  such 
an  instrument,  although  one  is  universally  used;  and  our  gen- 
eral statutes  of  Registration  confine  the  character  and  privi- 
leges of  an  American  ship  to  one  so  transferred.  And  the  stat- 
ute of  1850  certainly  limits  within  narrow  bounds  the  validity 
of  an  oral  sale. 

1.    Of  THB  IXPLIBD  WJLBRIXTT  IV  8U0B  ▲   SaUB. 

The  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  evidence,  agency,  and 
warranty,  applicable  to  sales  of  chattels,  apply  generally  to  the 


(^)R.C.1845;    Williamson  V.  Steam-  (j)    Key.  Stat  116;   Rand  v.  The 

boat  Missouri,  17  Mo.  874;  Jones   o.  Baigo,  4  Chand.  68. 

Steamboat  Morrisett,  21  Mo.  144;  Rit-  (f)  Laws,  IstSess.  I89,c75,  §S;  Com- 

ter  c.  Steamboat  Jamestown,  23  Mo.  848.  piled  Laws,  1853,  576,  c.  6,  ^  318. 

(A)  Rev.  Stat.  101;  Code,  c  120;  (/)  SteamboatChampionv.  Jantsen,  16 
Steamboat  Kentncky  v.  Brooks,  1  Groene,  Ohio,  91 ;  The  Sch.  Anrora  Boroalis  v. 
398;  Ham  v.  Steamboat  Hamburg,  2  Dobbie,  17  Ohio,  125;  James  v.  Steam- 
Clarke,  460;  West  v.  Barge  Lady  Frank-  boat  Pawnee,  19  Misso.  517;  Prink  w. 
lin,  2  Clarke,  522.  King,  3  Scam.  144;  Turner  v,  Lewis,  2 

(t)  Acts  of  1840. 1841,  Hutch.  Dig.  288,  Mich.  350;  Steamboat  Kentucky  ©.Brooks, 

art.  6;  id.  290,  arc.  8;   Steamboat  Gen.  1  Greene,  Iowa,  398 ;  Strotherv.Lovejoj, 

Worth  v.  Hopkins,  30  Missis.  703.  8  B.  Mon.  135 ;  Merrick  v.  Avery,  14 

Aric.  370. 
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of  a  ship.  For  example,  if  a  ship  be  built  for  a  particular 
purpose,  under  a  contract,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  of  her 
fitness  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  built  for  use  generally,  thero 
IB  an  implied  waranty  that  she  shall  be  fit  for  such  use  as 
vessels  of  the  kind  in  question  are  generally  put  to.  {m)  The 
rule  of  caveat  emptor  applies  generally  to  the  sale  of  a  yessel  af* 
ter  she  is  constructed,  but  witli  the  established  qualifications,  (n) 
Thus,  if  the  ship  be  sold  under  material  representations,  made  to 
afiect  the  sale,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  warranty,  when  they 
would  be  so  in  the  sale  of  any  other  chattel  So  if  a  ship  be 
sold  ^'  with  all  her  faults,"  both  extremes  of  construction  are 
avoided,  that  is,  neither  can  the  buyer  refuse  the  ship  because 
of  faults  he  did  not  know,  nor  is  the  seller  now  obliged  to  de- 
clare faults  which  he  knows  and  the  buyer  cannot  discover. 
But  the  seller  is  not  permitted  to  say  or  do  any  thing  whatever 
to  conceal  her  faults  or  prevent  the  buyer  firom  discovering 
them,  (o) 

By  the  phrase  ^  a  ship  with  all  her  appurtenances," — or  ^  with 
her  apparel "  —  or  "  furniture  "  —  or  any  equivalent  phrase ;  and, 
even  as  we  should  say,  by  the  word  '^  ship  "  alone  (or  barque — 
brig — schooner,  &c.),  whatever  is  then  on  board  of  or  attached 
to  her  to  adapt  her  for  the  voyage  or  adventure  in  which  she  is 
engaged,  passes  as  a  part  of  the  ship  to  him  who  buys  her.  There 
have  been  many  adjudications  on  this  question ;  and  it  might 
sometimes  be  afiected  by  usage,  but  generally  the  rule  is  not 
capable  of  a  more  precise  definition,  {p) 

(m)  Shepherd  p.  Fybus,  S  Man.  &  G.  cannot  be  diflcovered  by  simple  inspectioiL 

868.    In  Cunningham  v.  Hall,  4  Allen,  Bulkley  t%  Honold,  19  How.  390. 
268,  it  was  held,  that  if  in  a  contract  for  the        (o)    In    Mellish   v.  Mottenx,   Peake, 

constmction  of  a  veefiel,  it  is  agreed  that  Caa.  115,  when  a  ship  was  sold  "with  all. 

she  shall  be  pbmked  with  pine,  and  that  her  faolts,"  it  was  held  that  the  seller  must 

the  builder  shall  see  "  that  sne  is  jnst  right  disclose  a  fault  which  the  bujer  could  not 

in  all  respects,"  the  latter  agreement  is  possibljjr  ascertain.    But  the  law  is  now  as 

qualified  bv  the  former,  and  the  builder  is  stated  m  the  text.    Baglehole  v.  Walters, 

not  liable  tor  defects  which  are  naturally  8   Camp.   154;    Schneider   v.  Heath,  3: 

incident  to  pine  plank,  and  were  not  known  Camp.  506.    As  to  the  effect  of  these 

to  the  builder,  and  could  not  have  been  words  when  there  is  also  a  distinct  repre- 

disooTeied  by  him,  by  the  exercise  of  rea-  sentation  as  to  the  same  particular  tact» 

sonable  care  and  skill.    This  decision  is  see  Fletcher  v.  Bowsher,  2  Stark,  561 ; 

contnury  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Shepherd  o.  Kain,  5  B.&  Aid.  240;  Dyei 

Sproffuey  in  Ihe   same   case.      Sprague,  v.  Lewis,  7  Mass.  284 ;  Taylor  v.  Bullen, 

404.  5  Exch.  779,  I  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  472. 

(n)   In  Louisiana  there  is  an  implied        {p)  Ballast  does  not  pass.     Kynter'f 

warranty  by  law  against  hidden  delects,  case,  I  Leon.  46 ;  Lano  v.  Neale,  2  StailL 

and  those  are  ooosidered  hidden  which  105;  Bnrchardv.  Tapsoott,  8  Doer,  863 

TOL.  n  18 
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Fraud  would  of  course  vitiate  and  annul  any  contract  of  sale, 
or  for  a  future  sale  of  a  ship,  as  it  does  every  other  contract 

S.  Or  THB  Requirbmbnt  akd  Efvbot  or  Possbssiox  bt  thb  Pubchasbik. 

A  ship  is  a  personal  chattel  although  it  is  one  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  universal  rule  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  chattels 
iS|  that  the  want  or  delay  of  possession  by  the  purchaser  is  a 
badge  of  fraud  which  may  defeat  the  sale.  This  rule  applies 
to  the  sale  of  a  ship,  but  with  some  modifications,  eirising  from 
the  peculiar  character  and  use  of  the  chattel.  For  a  ship  may 
be  sent  to  sea,  go  around  the  world,  or  be  absent  for  an  indefinite 
period,  passing  from  port  to  port,  as  profitable  engagements  of- 
fer. But  the  owner  must  not  in  the  mean  time  be  unable  to 
sell  his  ship  because  he  is  unable  to  deliver  possession.  In  ref- 
erence to  personal  chatteb  generally,  delay  in  transferring  the 
possession  will  not  defeat  the  sale,  if  the  delay  be  brief  and  ex- 
plained, and  justified  by  circumstances.  The  reason  of  this  rule 
applies  to  the  sale  of  a  ship,  so  that,  as  we  apprehend,  no  delay  | 

whatever  would  defeat  the  sale,  provided  first,  that  the  sale  was 
a  transfer  on  good  consideration  and  in  good  faith,  and  second,  j 

that  every  practicable  transfer  of  papers  and  of  register  was  i 

made,  and  such  notice  was  given  to  the  master  and  other  parties 
as  the  case  may  require.  We  believe  that  such  a  sale,  so  at- 
tended, does  not  give  to  the  purchaser  a  mere  inchoate  right  to  be 
completed  by  possession,  but  passes  to  the  purchaser  the  whole 
property  in  the  ship,  subject  to  being  divested  by  his  laches  in 
taking  possession ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  such  laches  would 
be  proved  merely  by  the  fact,  that  a  second  purchaser  or  an  at- 
taching creditor  had  used  means  to  get  possession  before  the  first 
purchaser.  We  think  that  generally,  if  not  always,  the  first  pur- 
chaser may  await  her  arrival  in  her  home  port  The  rule  of  law 
most  be,  that  the  first  purchaser  is  bound  only  to  do  at  once 

ABtoaboat,  see  Starr  9.  Goodwin,  2  Boot,  Jurist,   910;    Richardson   v,    Clark,    15 

71 ;  Briggs    u.  Strange,   17  Mass.  405.  Maine,  421,  425.    The  radder  and  cord- 

The  cargo  of  a  whalmg  vessel  does  not  age  purchased  for  a  ship  are  part  thereof, 

pass  by  a  sale  of  the  ship's  stores,  and  Woods  v.  Russell,  4    B.   &   Aid.  942 ; 

their  appurtenances.    Langton  v.  Uorton,  Wood  v.  Bell,  Q.  B.,  36  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 

5  Beav.  9,  23  Legal  Obs.  524.    As  to  a  148;  Baker  v.  Gray,  17  C.  B.  462   M 

chronometer,  see  Langton  v.  Horton,  6  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  387. 
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what  has  been  already  indicated,  and  afterwards  to  use  reason- 
able means  and  reasonable  speed  in  taking  actual  possession ; 
the  laches  which  would  defeat  his  possession  being  only  actual 
negligence,  {q)  It  is  an  interesting  question,  how  far  the  entry 
of  a  transfer  in  a  custom-house  record,  or  a  registration  of  the 
purchaser  as  owner,  is  a  public  notice  to  the  whole  world  ?  It 
is  well  settled  in  England,  that  the  register  is  only  a  private  in- 
strument, and  not  a  public  record,  (r)  and  not  even  prima  fade 
evidence  to  charge  those  who  are  not  proved  to  be  parties  to  it 
by  their  own  act  or  assent,  although  their  names  appear  upon 
it ;  (s)  nor  is  the  register  by  itself  evidence  in  a  suit  between 
third  parties  of  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  {t)  The 
later  American  cases  (t^)  conform  to  the  English  cases  on  this 
subject,  and  it  follows,  that  a  party  who  appears  on  the  register 
to  have  the  legal  title,  and  whom  it  is  sought  to  charge  on  that 
ground,  is  not  estopped  by  the  register  fix)m  proving  that  the  ac- 
tual beneficial  ownership  is  in  a  third  party,  although  it  might 
be  prima' fade  evidence  against  him.  (v) 

{q)  As  between  the  parties  to  a  sale  the  Ingraham    v.    Wheeler,   6    Conn.   277 

propert^r  in  the  eoods  sold  will  pass  to  the  Kicker  t;.  Cross,  5  N.  H.  570. 

vendee/ althougn  the  possession  may  re-  (r)   Flower  v.  Young,  3  Camp.  240 

main  in  the  vendor.    But  under  the  stat-  Pine  v,  Anderson,  4  Taunt.  652. 

ales  of  13  Elizabeth,  to  render  the  transfer  (c)  Baldney  v.  Ritchie,  1  Stark.  338 ; 

▼slid  to  third  parties  without  notice,  there  M'lver  v.  Humble,  16  East,  169  ;  Fraser 

must  be  a  change  of  possession.  But  where  v.  Hopkins,  2  Taunt.  5 ;  Cooper  v.  South, 

actual  deliven'  is  impossible,  symbolical  4  Taunt.  802. 

delivery  b  sufficient,  provided  the  purchas-  (t)  Reusse  v.  Mevers,  3  Camp.  475. 

er  as  soon  as  he  is  able  takes  actual  pos-  (u)  Jones  v.  Pitcher,  3  Stew.  &  P.  135, 

session.     See  Ex  parte  Matthews,  2  Vcs.  155 ;  Ringu.  Franklin,  2  Hall,  1 ;  Weston 

Sen.  272 ;  Atkinson  t7.  Maling,  2  T.  R.  v.  Pcnniman,  1  Mason,  806 ;  Leonard  v. 

462;  Hay  u.  Fairbaim,  2  B.  &  Aid.  193;  Huntington,   15  Johns.   298;    Bixby  v. 

Portland  Bank  v.  Stubbs,  6  Mass.  422 ;  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick;  86 ;  Colson  9. 

Portland  Bank  v.  Stacey,  4  Mass.  661  ;  Bonzey,  6  Greenl.  474  ;  Lord  v.  Fergu* 

Putnam  v,  Dutch,  8  Mass.  287  ;  Lamb  v.  son,  9  N.  H.  380 ;  Lincoln  v,  Wright,  23 

Dnrant,  12  Mass.  54,  56  ;  Tucker  v.  Buf-  Penn.  State,  76. 

fingtiin,  15  Mass.  477  ;  Badlam  v.  Tucker,  (v)    Howard  v.  Odell,  1   Allen,  85  ; 

1  Pick.  389 ;  Gardner  v.  Howland,  2  Pick.  Myers  v.  Willis,  17  C.  B.  77,  33  Eng.  L. 

599;  Joy  v.  Scars,  9  Pick.  4;   Pratt  v.  &  Eq.  204,  209,  affirmed  in  the  Exchequer 

Parkman,  24  Pick.  42;  Turner  v.  Coot-  Chamber,   18  C.  B.  886,  36  Eng.  L.  & 

idge,  2  Met.  350;  Winsor  v.  McLcllan,  2  Eq.  350;  Hackwood  r.  Lyall,  17  C.  B. 

Story,  492;  Brinley  v.  Spring,  7  Greenl.  124,  33  Eng:.  L.  &  Eq.  211 ;  MitchcRonw. 

241;    Mon^n    v.    Biddlo,   1  Yeates,  3;  Oliver,  5  Ellis  &  B.  419,  32  Eng.  L.  k 

Wheeler    v.    Sumner,    4    Mason,     183;  Eq.  219;  Brodiev.Howard,  17  C.B.  109,. 

D'Wolf  P.  Harris,  4  Mason,  515  ;  Con-  33  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  146  ;  Mackenzie  v.  Poo< 

Aid  V.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  1  Pet.  386,  449  ;  ley,  1 1  Exch.  638, 34  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  486. 
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B.—  Of  the  Sale  of  the  Ship  by  the  Master. 

A  ship  18  not  unfrequently  sold  by  the  master.  K  the  ship 
be  SO  sold  by  the  express  authority  of  the  owner,  it  is  simply  a 
sale  by  the  owner  tiirongh  an  agent,  who  may  as  well  be  the 
master  as  anybody  else.  And  the  transaction  is  then  subject 
to  the  common  law  of  agency.  Far  more  frequently,  however, 
a  sale  of  the  ship  by  the  master  is  made  without  express  author- 
ity, upon  an  exigency,  and  from  necessity. 

In  relation  to  such  a  sale  tvf  o  rules  are  quite  certain.  The 
first  is,  that  a  master  has  no  such  power  excepting  from  neces- 
sity, (w)  The  second  ia,  that  a  sufficient  necessity  gives  him 
this  power,  (x) 

It  is  extremely  important  to  ascertain  what  this  necessity 
must  be ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  In  various 
cases  courts  have  used  various  phrases  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  definition.  It  has  been  said  that  it  must  be  ^  a  moral 
necessity,"  {y)  "  an  imperious  uncontrollable  necessity,"  {z)  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  jury  are  told  that  the  sale  is  ^  necessary  " 
without  adding  any  qualification,  (a)  A  consideration  of  all  the 
cases  in  the  light  of  the  reason  and  principle  of  the  rule,  leads 
us  to  doubt  whether  any  thing  better  can  be  said,  than  that  such 
a  sale  is  justified  only  when  the  master  can  do  nothing  else  to 
save  what  remains  of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cemed. 

We  think  that  a  test  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
measure  this  necessity  is  not  an  accurate  one.  That  test  is  thia : 
would  the  owner,  if  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man,  and  present 

(to)*  Somes  v.  Sngrne,  4  Car.  &  P.  276  ;  Pope  v.  Nickexwn,  3  Storj,  504;  The 

Cannan  v.  Meabnrn,  1  Biug.  248 ;  Idle  v.  Ship  Fortitude,  3  Stunner,  248. 
Royal   £xch.  Am.   Co.  8  Taunt  755;        («)  Peiroe  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  88. 
The  Fanny  &  Elmira,  Edw.  Adm.  117 ;        (a)  Prince  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  40  Maine, 

Pope  V.  Nickerson,  3  Story,  465 ;  Rob-  481.    In  Poet  v,  Jones,  19  How.  150,  the 

inson  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  3  Sam-  conrt  held,  that  a  sale  of  derelict  property, 

ner,  220 ;  Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  v.  Southgate,  5  in  a  distant  ocean,  where  there  was  no 

Pet.  604;   New  Eng.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brig  market  and  no  competition,  to  a  penon 

Sarah  Ann,  13  Pet.  387.  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  crew 

(x)  The  Catherine,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  and  cargo,  and  drove  a  bargain  with  the 

679  ;  The  Glasgow,  28  Law  T.,  Adm.  13,  master,  was  invalid,  although  the  ibims  ol 

and  cases  infra,  a  sale  at  auction  were  had. 

(y)  Somes  v,  Sugrue,  4  Car.  &  P.  276 ; 
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at  the  time,  have  made  the  sale  ?  (b)  The  objection  to  the  test  iB, 
that  such  an  owner  then  and  there  present  might  have  weighed  the 
expediency  of  various  courses  of  conduct,  each  of  which  might 
offer  its  advantages ;  whereas  a  master  has  no  such  power.  He 
can  only  sell  when  he  must.  The  law  merchant  does  not  clothe 
him  with  any  general  power  to  act  for  all  concerned,  but  only 
gives  him  this  power  when  somebody  must  exercise  it,  to  pre- 
vent an  inevitable  waste  of  property. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  now  equally  certain,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  sale  is  not  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  events,  (c) 
If  a  ship  wrecked  and  lying  high  and  dry  is  sold  by  the  master, 
and  is  drawn  off  at  the  next  high  tide,  it  does  not  follow  cer- 
tainly that  the  sale  was  not  justified ;  because  the  sale  was 
necessary,  if  at  the  time  an  honest  and  rational  view  of  all  then 
existing  facts  and  probabilities  would  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  necessary.  The  master  must  of  course  have 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion ; 
althougfa  both  these  circumstances  may  exist,  and  yet  the  sale 
not  be  necessary. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  mere  want  of  funds  would  of  itself 
constitute  a  sufficient  necessity  to  justify  a  sale  by  the  mas- 
ter, (d)  A  ship  cannot  often  if  ever  be  in  a  place  and  condition  in 
which,  if  funds  were  procurable,  they  would  repair  and  save  her, 
and  yet  she  would  be  destroyed  by  the  delay  requisite  to  com- 
municate with  the  owners.  And  it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the 
master  can  communicate  with  the  owners  before  making  the 
sale,  either  by  sea  intercourse,  qt  land  intercourse,  or  now  by  tele- 
graph, or  by  all  of  these  combined,  he  must  delay  his  sale  until 
he  receive  instructions,  unless  this  delay  imports  the  destruction 
of  the  property.  The  old  rule,  that  a  master  has  this  power  if  the 
ship  be  wrecked  abroad,  and  not  if  it  be  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  his  own  country,  was  founded  upon  this  principle,  (e)  But  the 
rale  has  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  the  question  of  possi 


SHayman  v.  Molton,  5  Esp.  65.  484;  The  Henry,  1  Blatchf.  &  H.  A'dni. 

The  Brig  Sarah  Ann,  2  Samner,  465.                             • 

215,  affirmed  on  appeal,  New  Eng.  Ins.  {d)  See  American  InB.  Co.  v.  Ogden, 

Co.  V.  Brig  Sarah  Ann.  13  Pet.  387 ;  Idle  20  Wend.  287 ;  Ruckman  v.  Merchants 

V.  Boyal  £xch.  Ass.  Co.  8  Taant  755 ;  Ins.  Co.  5  Duer,  342 ;  Allen  v,  Commer- 

Fontaine  r.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns,  cial  Ins.  Co.  I  Gray,  154. 

MS;   HaUv.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  9  Pick.  (e)  ScnUv.  Briddle,  2WAsh.C.  C.  1.50 
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bility  of  insfcnictions.  (/)  For  if  he  can  become  the  agent  of 
the  owners  with  instructions,  he  cannot  make  himself  theii 
agent  from  mere  necessity,  (g) 


C. —  Sale  of  a  Ship  under' a  Decree  of  Admiralty. 

A  ship  is  sometimes  sold  either  abroad  or  at  home  under  a 
decree  of  admiralty.  If  this  rest  upon  a  condemnation  of  a 
ship,  whether  as  prize,  or  for  forfeiture,  or  in  execution  of  a  de- 
cree to  pay  salvage,  or  to  discharge  a  bottomry  bond,  or  to  satisfy 
a  lien  which  admiralty  would  enforce,  it  would  be  valid  and 
binding  upon  all  courts  and  all  parties  of  all  nations,  (A)  unless 
it  could  be  proved  to  be  vitiated  by  fraud*  But  it  seems  that  if 
the  decree  for  a  sale  rests  only  on  a  survey  asserting  nnseaworthi* 
uess,  and  take  place  in  a  foreign  port,  then  the  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  will  regard  the  decree  as  of 
little  more  than  cumulative  authority  for  the  report  of  the  sur- 
veyors ;  and  will  look  into  the  actual  facts  to  ascertain  whether 
they  justified  the  report  and  the  decree,  (t)  But  the  practice  of 
selling  by  decree  of  admiralty  merely  for  unseaworthiness  is  but 
little  known  in  this  country.  The  court  must  be  a  regular  ad- 
miralty court,  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  sufficiency, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  inquired  into,  (j) 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  this  country  is  a  consul,  or  any 
person  holding  court  as  a  judge  in  a  neutral  port  under  a 
commission  from  his  own  country,  recognized  as  being  or  hav- 
ing the  authority  of  a  court  of  admiralty,  {k) 

if)  The  Briff  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumner,  ton,  5  Mason,  474 ;  Jamoy  v.  Columbuui 

215,  affirmed  ^w  Eng.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brig  Ins.  Co.   10  Wheat.  411,  418;«Donr  p. 

Sarah  Ann,  13  Pet  d87.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  7  Wheat.  581 ;  The  Dawn« 

(g)  Pike  t;.  Balch,  38  Maine,  302 ;  Hall  Ware,  487. 

V.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  9  Pick.  466 ;   Peirce  {j)  Hudson  v.  Gnesticr,  4  Cranch,  293 ; 

9.  Ocean  Ins.  Ca.  18  Pick.  83.  Sawyer  v.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass.  291  ; 

(A)  Tlie    Tiiemont,  1   W.   Rob.  163;  The  Mary,  9  Cranch,  126;  Bradstreet  p. 

Attorney-General  v.  Norstedt,  8  Price,  97 ;  Neptune  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  607  ;  Tlie 

The  Helena,  4  Rob.  3 ;  Grant  v,  M'Lach-  Flad  Ojen,  1  Rob.  Adm.  135. 

lin,  4  Johns.  34.  {k)  The  Flad  Oven,  1  Rob.  Adm.  135 ; 

(0  Rcid  V,  Darby,  10  East,  143  ;  Hun-  The  Kierlighett,  3*Rob.  Adm.  96  ;  Haye- 

ter  V.  Prinsep,  10 'East,  378;  Morris  v.  lock  v.  Rockwood,  8  T.  R.  268;  Wheel- 

Robuison.  3  B.  &  C.  203 ;  The  Sch.  Til-  wright  v,  Depcyster,  1  Johns.  471.      . 
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D, —  Of  Tramfer  by  Mortage. 

1.  How  ▲  MoRTOAOB  or  ▲  Ship  should  <b  bbcobdbd. 

We  know  not  why  a  ship  may  not  be  mortgaged  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  efiect  as  a  personal  chattel  Such  mort- 
gages of  ships  are  not  nnfirequently  made.  They  should  now 
be  registered  mider  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  1850.  (/) 
Some  uncertainty  perhaps  exists,  as  yet,  as  to  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  this  statute,  when  it  conflicts  with  or  covers  the  same 
ground  as  a  State  statute.  The  decisions  on  this  question,  so 
fer  as  they  have  arisen,  are  not  quite  reconcilable.  Where  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  on  a  subject  which  is  clearly  within 
tiie  power  of  Congress,  conflicts  with  a  State  statute,  we  should 
have  no  doubt  that  it  superseded  the  State  statute.  But  if  it 
only  covers  the  same  ground  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  it, 
either  of  two  views  might  be  entertained  as  to  its  effect.  One 
would  be,  that  it  should  be  held  as  cumulative  to  the  State  stat- 
ute, both  statutes  remaining  in  full  force.  The  other  would  bej 
that  where  the  statute  of  the  United  States  covers  the  whole 
ground,  it  renders  the  State  statute  unnecessary  and  nugatoiy, 
and  in  fact  repeals  it.  We  think  the  tendency  of  adjudication 
and  of  practice  favors  this  last  view.  Therefore,  a  registry  of  a 
mortgage  of  a  ship  under  the  act  of  1850,  would  make  the 
mortgage  valid,  although  it  was  not  recorded  in  the  manner  le- 
quired  by  State  statutes  in  relation  to  mortgages  of  personal 
chattels,  (m) 

2.  Of  the  Liability  of  Moetoaobbb. 

An  owner  of  a  ship,  in  possession  of  her,  is  liable  for  all  sup. 
plies  furnished,  and  all  repairs  made,  and  all  contracts  made,  by 
his  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vesseL  But  the  question 
has  firequently  arisen,  when  and  how  far  mortgagees  are  thus 
liable. 

A  mortgagee  who  neglects  to  take  possession,  unless  protected 

(/)  C.  27,  9  U.  S.  StatB.  at  Large,  440.        (m)  See  Sinnot  v.  Dayenport,  22  How 
In  respoct  to  tho  place  where  a  mortgage    227. 
slwald  be  leoorded,  see  ante,  p.  265,  n.  (o). 
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by  some  statutory  provision,  may  have  his  title  defeated  by  a 
party  who  acquires  a  right  to  the  ship  honestly,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  mortgagee's, title,  (n)  But  if  he  takes  possession,  and 
still  mere,  if  besides  having  taken  possession,  he  takes  out  a  new 
register  in  his  own  name,  or  does  any  act  which  may  be  regarded 
as  giving  public  notice  that  he  is  owner,  he  then  makes  himself 
responsible  as  an  owner,  (o) 

If  he  does  no  such  acts,  and  takes  no  actual  possession,  and 
is  still  protected  in  his  title  by  record  or  statutory  provisions,  he 
has  not  then  such  liabilities  as  spring  only  from  actual  pos- 
session. 

The  general  rule  must  be,  that  a  mortgagee  who  is  not  in 
possession,  is  not  liable  for  supplies  or  work  rendered  to  the  ves- 
sel; (j?)  but  he  may  of  course  make  himself  so  liable  by  a 
bargain,  (q)  and  he  will  be  held  to  have  made  this  bargain  if  he 
authorized  the  credit  to  be  given  to  him  personally.  But  not 
by  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  benefited  by  such  supplies  or 
repairs. 

E.—  Of  TVamfer  by  BMomry. 

'  Hypothecation  by  bottomry  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  one  of  the  most  common  transactions  of  shipping.  It 
is  almost,  if  not  quite  always,  effected  by  an  instrument  known 
as  a  bottomry  bond.  The  word  Bottomry  is  founded  upon  an 
ancient  usage  still  in  some  force,  which  considers  the  bottom  or 
keel  of  the  ship  as  the  ship,  (r) 

Originally,  the  contract  was  made  and  the  bond  executed 
chiefly,  perhaps  only,  by  the  master  in  a  foreign  port,  to  raise 
funds  to  enable  the  ship  to  return  to  her  home  port.  And 
while  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  admiralty  has  com- 

(n)  Ex  parte  Matthews,  2  Vea.  Son.  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  204,  affirmed  in  Excheqadr 

872  ;  Atkinson  v.  Maling,  2  T.  B.  462 ;  Chamber,  18  C.  B.  886,  36  Eng.  L.  &£q. 

Portland  Bank  ».  Stubbi,  6  Mass.  425;  850;  Hackwood  ».  Lyall,  17  C.  B.  124, 

Tucker  v.  Buffington,  15  Mass.  480 ;  Bad-  83  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  211 ;  Howard  r.  Odell, 

lam  V.  Tucker,  1   Pick.  889 ;  The  Sch.  1   Alien,    85 ;    Blanchard  v.  Fearing,  4 

Romp,  Olcott,  Adm.  196.  Allen,  118;  M'Intyre  o.  Scott,  8  Johns 

(o)  Miln  ».  SpinoIa,4  Hill,  177 ;  Tucker  159;  Winslow  v.  Tarbox,  18  Maine,  132 

V    Buffington,  15  Mass.  477  ;  Dean  v.  Cutler  ».  Thurlo,  20  Maine,  213. 
M'Ghie,  4  Bing.  48 ;  Champlin  ».  BuUer,        (q)  See  Fish  v,  Thomas,  5  Gray.  45. 
18  Johns.  169.  (r)  The  Atlas,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  53 ;  Scar 

ip)  Myen  o.  Willis,  17  C.  B.  77,  S3  borough  v,  Lyras,  Latch,  252.  Noy,  95. 
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plete  jurisdiction  of  every  bottomry  bond,  wherever  made  or 
however  made,  we  are  not  entirely  certain  that  this  is  trae  of 
any  other  bonds  than 'those  made  as  they  originally  were 
made*  (s)  It  is  however  true  that  common-law  courts  do  not 
usually  take  cognizance  of  bottomry  bonds,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  enforce  their  peculiar  provisions.  And,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  admiralty  might  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  bottomry  bonds.  They  are  certainly  and  emi- 
nently maritime  contracts.  A  bottomry  bond  transfers  the  ship 
to  the  bottomry  creditor,  as  a  security  for  advances  made  by 
him.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  a  mortgage  or  a  pledge.  It 
difiers  from  a  pledge  however  in  this;  that  possession  is  not 
tnmsferred  to  the  creditor.  A  change  of  possession  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  pledge,  (t)  and  this  possession  seldom  if  ever  is 
given  to  the  creditor  in  a  case  of  bottomry,  (i^) 

But  a  contract  of  bottomry  dijBfers  wholly  from  a  mortgage 
or  a  pledge,  in  one  particular,  wherein  it  differs  also  firom  all 
other  contracts  of  security.  That  particular  is  this.  All  con- 
tracts for  security  are  void  if,  or  so  far  as,  the  debt  or  loan  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure  is  illegal  and  therefore  void.  Near- 
ly all  civilized  nations  have  what  are  called  usury  laws ;  that 
is,  they  place  a  limit  to  the  amount  which  can  legally  be  prom- 
ised for  the  use  of  money,  or  the  forbearance  of  a  debt  Now, 
bottomry  bonds  are  valid,  although  they  go  far  beyond  these 
limits.  They  may  indeed  provide  for  the  payment  of  any 
amount  of  interest  which  the  parties  choose  to  agree  upon,  (v) 

The  interest  payable  by  a  bottomry  bond  is  called  by  tiie 
law  merchant  maritime  interest.  The  reason  of  the  rule  and 
)f  the  name  is  this ;  that  the  bond  always  provides,  that  if  the 

(«)  The  jarisdiction  where  a  bond  is  v.  Capper,  5  Bmg.  N,  C.  136 ;  Homes  v, 

aiade  bj  the  owner  in  the  home  port,  haa  Crane,  2  Pick.  607 ;  BrowneU  v   Haw* 

been  donbted  or  denied  in  Blaine  v.  The  kins,  4  Barb.  491. 

Charles  Carter,  4  Cranch,  328 ;  Forbes  v,  (ti)  There  is  no  jus  in  re  in  snch  a  case, 

Bnff  Hannah,  Hopk.  99,  Bee,  348 ;  Knight  but  merelj  a  jus  ad  rem,  a  right  to  the 

V.  The  Attila,  Craobe,  326 ;  Hnny  v.  Ship  thine  hypothecated,  which  can  be  enforced 

John  &  Alice,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  293 ;  Harry  for  £e  payment  of  the  debt.    The  Tobago, 

V.  Hnrry,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  145.    The  juris-  5  Rob.  Adm.  222 ;  The  Yonng  Mechanic, 

diction  has  been  sustained  in  Wilmer  v»  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  404. 

The  Smikx,  2  PeL  Adm.  295,  n. ;  The  (o)  Sharpley  v,  Hurrel,  Cro.  jTac  208; 

Skwp  Maiy,  1   Paine,  C.  C.  671 ;  The  The  Cognac,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  887;  Tho 

Brig  Draco,  2  Sumner,  157.  Atlas,  2  Harar*  Adm.  57 ;  White  v.  &\dp 

it)  Byali  o.  Bolle,  1  Atk.  165 ;  Beeres  Dsodalns,  1  ^oart^  L.  Can.  180. 
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ship  be  lost  before  the  bond  becomes  payable,  no  part  of  the 
debt,  whether  principal  or  interest,  is  payable.  Or,  as  it  is 
often  said,  the  debt  is  paid  and  the  l>ond  discharged  by  the 
loss  of  the  ship,  (ta)  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  interest 
payable  on  a  bottomry  bond  is  composed  of  two  elements.  One 
is  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money ;  the  other 
is  a  compensation  to  the  lender  for  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  which  risk  he  assumes.  These  two  elements  are  dis- 
tinct, but  are  never  discriminated  in  a  bottomry  bond,  which 
simply  declares  the  amount  of  the  whole  interest 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  bottomry  bond,  that  the  lender 
bhould  assume  this  risk.  At  the  same  time,  mortgages  of  other 
property,  or  any  other  securities,  may  be  given  to  the  lender  to 
assure  to  him  the  payment  of  the  bond  when  it  becomes  pay- 
able, including  the  maritime  interest ;  provided  that  all  these 
mortgages  or  securities  are  discharged,  as  the  bond  itself  is,  by 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  {x) 

A  practice  has  grown  up  in  modern  times,  by  which  bottomry 
bonds  are  in  some  instances  changed  from  their  original  purpose, 
and  used  as  a  means  of  lending  and  borrowing  money  upon 
illegal  interest  It  is  done  in  this  way.  A  party  lends  money 
at  fifteen  per  cent,  or  any  other  amount,  as  maritime  interest  on 
the  bottomry  of  a  ship ;  he  gives  three  per  cent,  or  some  other 
premium,  for  an  insurance  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  bottomry, 
principal  and  interest,  the  debt  being  an  insurable  interest ;  then 
if  the  ship  comes  home  in  safety  his  bond  is  paid,  and  if  it  is 
lost  his  insurance  is  paid.  Bonds  and  bargains  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  usually  made  in  a  home  port  (y)  In  its  theory  the 
bottomry  bond  is  a  means  of  raising  money  to  save  the  ship, 
and  send  her  home  with  the  cargo ;  and  it  creates  a  lien  on  the 
ship,  which  admiralty  enforces  in  preference  to  all  other  liens, 
because  it  is  considered  as  saving  tiie  ship  for  the  benefit  of  the 

*  {w)  The  AtlaB,  2    Ha^.  Adm.  48;  2  Woodb.  &  M.  92;  The  Brig  Draoo,  2 

The    Emancipation,   1    w7   Bob.    124 ;  8amncr«  157  ;  Brav  v.  Bates,  9  Met.  237. 

Stainbank  v.  Penning,   11    C.   B.  51,  6  (r)  The  Jane,  1  Dods.  466 ;  The  Eman- 

Eng.  L.  &Eq.412;TheNelson,  1  Hagg.  dpation,   1    W.  Rob.    129;    The    Lord 

Adm.  169 ;  Simonds  v.  Hodgson,  S  B.  &  Cochrane,  2  W.  Rob.  320 ;  The  Hunter, 

Ad.  50 ;  Jennings  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn.  4  Ware,  249 ;  The  Sell.  Zephvr,  Mason,  341 , 

Binney,  244;  Greeley  t;.  Waterhouse,  19  The  Brig  Atlantic,  1  Newb.  Adm.  514. 

Maine,  9 ;  Leland  v.  The  Ship  Medora,  (y)  See  cases  supra,  p.  281,  n.  (s). 
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other  liens,  (z)  The  only  certain  exception  to  this  role  is  that 
of  sailors'  liens  for  their  wages,  for  these  take  precedence  of  all 
Iien&(a)  There  is  sotne  authority  for  another  exception,  in 
fsLYOT  of  the  lien  of  material  men,  for  supplies  or  repairs  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  (b)  For  a  similar  reason,  if 
there  be  many  successive  bonds,  a  later  bond  takes  precedence 
of  an  earlier  bond,  because  the  later  bond  saves  the  ship  for  the 
earlier ;  (c)  thus  reversing  the  rule  applied  to  mortgages.  It 
may  be  added,  that  bottomry  bonds  are  always  construed  very 
liberally,  (d)  If,  indeed,  a  master  borrows  money  abroad  for  the 
necessities  of  the  ship,  and  the  money  is  so  applied,  although 
no  instrument  of  bottomry  is  given,  the  law  merchant  gives  to 
the  lender  a  lien  on  the  ship  therefor,  and  his  remedy  against 
the  owner  as  debtor.  But  he  can  then  recover  only  his  legal 
interest,  (e) 

A  bottomry  bond  made  in  the  usual  form,  may  become  payable 
on  other  contingencies  than  the  arrival  of  the  ship;  as. where 
the  voyage  is  broken  up  and  terminated,  or  the  ship  lost  in  any 
way,  by  the  voluntary  and  unnecessary  act  of  owner  or  master.  (/^ 

{x)  The  MaiT,  I  Paine,  C.  C.  671 ;  The  terest  merelj,  and  which  is  payable  at  all 

Dnke  of  Bedford,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  304 ;  erents,  should  not  be  valid.      See  The 

The  Orelia,  3    Hagg.  Adm.  83  ;    The  Emancipation,  1  W.  Rob.  130 ;  Stainbank 

Aline,  1    W.  Rob.  Ill;    The  Draco,  2  v.  Fenning,   11  C.  B.  51,  6  Eng.  L.  & 

Samner,  157.  Eq.  412;  The  William  &  Emmeline,  1 

(a)  The  Madonna  D'Idra,  I  Dods.  40;  Blatchf.    &    H.    Adm.    66;     Selden    o. 

Blaine  v.  Ship  Charles  Carter,  4  Cranch,  Hendrickson,  I  Brock.  C.  C.  396 ;  The 

328;  The  Virmn,  8  Pet.  538;    The  Hi-  Brig  Atlantic,  I  Newb.  Adm.  514;  The 

larity,  1  Blatch?.  &  H.  Adm.  90 ;  Fumiss  Hantcr,  Ware,  249 ;  The  Virgin,  8  Pet. 

V.  Brig  Magoan,  Olcott,  Adm.  66.    As  to  550  ;  Lcland  v.  The  Medora,  2  Woodb. 

the  question  whether  wages  earned  prior  &  M.  107;  The  Mary,  1  Paine,  C.  C. 

to  the  bond  would  have  priority,  see  The  671.    Where  a  larger  sum  is  fraudnlentlv 

Mary  Ann,  9  Jur.  94  ;  The  Louisa  Bertha,  inserted  in  the  bond  than  that  advanced, 

I  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  665.  the  lender  being  privy  thereto,  he  can  re- 

(6)  The  Jerusalem,  2  Gallis.  345.    See  cover  nothing.    The   Ann   C.  Pratt,   1 

also.  Ex  parte  Lewis,  id.  483.  Curtis,  C.  C.  340,  affirmed  Carrington  v, 

(c)  The  Betsey,  1  Dods.  289 ;  The  Ex-  Pratt,  18  How.  63. 
eter,  1  Rob.  Adm.  173;  The  Trident,!        (/)  As  by  unnecessary  deviation.    Har- 

W.  Rob.  29;  Leiand  v.  The  Medora,  2  man  v.  Vanhatton,  2  Vem.  717;  Wilmer 

Woodb.  &  M.  113;  Fumiss  v.  Brig  Ma-  v.  The  Smilax,  2  Pet.  Adm.  295.    A  de- 

gonn,  Olcott,  Adm.  66.  viation  from  necessity  does  not  have  this 

(</)  The  Alexander,  1  Dods.  278 ;  The  eflfect.    The  Armadillo,  1  W.  Rob.  251. 

Jacob,  4  Rob.  Adm.  249 ;  Smith  v.  Gould,  —  A  sale.    The  Brig  Draco,  2  Sumil^r, 

4  Moore,  P.  C.  28 ;  Simonds  v,  Hodgson,  157.  —  Intentional  loss  of  the  ship.  Pope 

3  B.  &  Ad.  50 ;  The  Sch.  Zephvr,  3  Map  v,  Nickcrson,  3  Story,  465 ;  Thomson  v 

■on,  341 ;  Pope  v.  Nickerson,  3  Story,  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  1  M.  &  S.30;  The 

465.  Dante,  2  W.  Rob.  427  ;  The  Elephanta,  9 

{e)  Wainwright  v.  Crawford,  3  Yeates,  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  553 ;  Thomdike  v.  Stone, 

181,  4  Dall.  225.     There  seems  to  bo  no  11  Pick.  183.' 
rMson  why  a  bond  drawn  for  simple  in- 
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All  owner  may  make  a  bottonury  bond  anywhere  or  for  any 
reason,  (g*)  Only  one  who  is  lawfoUy  master  of  the  ship  (A) 
can  make  this  bond  abroad,  and  he  can  make  it  only  from  neces* 
sity.  (i)  This  necessity  must  be  sufficient ;  (j)  but  it  may  be 
a  less  stringent  necessity  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  au- 
thorize a  master  to  sell  his  ship;  and  we  should  say,  that  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  necessity  if  it  would  have  induced  the 
owner  to  do  so  if  present,  (k)  The  master  caimot  make  this 
bond,  if  he  have  funds  of  the  owner  within  his  reach,  or  can  bor- 
row them  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  owner.  (2)  But  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  bound  to  take  money  of  the  shippers  which  may  be 
on  board,  and  we  think  he  has  no  right  to  do  this,  (m) 

The  lender  must  use  reasonable  means  to  be  sure  that  the 
necessity  exists,  (n)  But  the  bond  would  not  be  avoided  by  a 
fraud  of  the  master,  (o)  unless  the  lender  knew  it,  or  might 
have  known' it.  (p) 


{g)  The  Brig  Draco,  S  Samner,  157; 
Thomdiket;.  StoDe,  11  Pick.  183  ;  Greeley 
r.  Waterhoase,  19  Maine,  9 ;  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  294.  Necessity, 
therefore  is  not  a  requisite.  —  Same  cases. 

{h)  The  Orelia,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  75; 
The  Boston,  1  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  309 ; 
The  Kennersley  Castle,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  1 ; 
The  Alexander,  1  Dods.  278 ;  The  Tar- 
tar, 1  Haeg.  Adm.  1 ;  The  Brig  Ann  G. 
Pratt,  1  Curtis,  C.  G.  344 ;  Breed  v.  Ship 
Venus,  Abbott  on  Shipping,  159,  mote  I ; 
The  Jane,  1  Dods.  461. 

(i)  The Gratitudine,  3  Bob.  Adm.  266; 
The  Nelson,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  169;  The 
Gauntlet,  3  W.  Bob.  82. 

(./)  King  p.  Perry,  3  Salk.  23;  Fon- 
tiiino  V.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  9  Johns.  29.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  master  in  a  port  of  a 
State  of  this  country  other  than  the  home 
port,  may  make  a  blond.  Selden  v,  Hen- 
drickson,  1  Brock.  C.  C.  396.  But  tiiis 
ctinnot  now  be  considered  correct.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  ship  is  at 
u  port  of  the  country  where  she  is  owned 
nr  not ;  the  only  question  is  whether  she 
i,^  «o  far  distant  irom  home  that  the  own- 
rre  (annot  be  consulted  within  a  reason- 
able time.  Wallace  v.  Fielden,  7  Moore, 
P.  C.  398.  reversing  8.  c.  nam..  The  Orien- 


tal, 8  W.  Bob.  243 ;  The  Bonaparte,  8 
W.  Bob.  298 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Wilson,  8 
Hoore,  P.  C.  459 ;  The  Bonaparte,  20  Eng. 
L.  &  £q.  649,  8  Moore,  P.  C.  483 ;  The 
NnoTa  Loanese,  22  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  623 ; 
Agricultoral  Bank  o.  The  Bark  Jane,  19 
La.  1. 

(k)  The  Fortitude,  3  Sumner,  246; 
The  Medora,  Sprague,  138. 

(/)  The  Ship  Packet,  3  Mason,  255 ; 
Walden  v.  Chamberhiin,  3  Wash.  C.  C. 
290 ;  The  Virgin,  8  Pet.  538 ;  The  Me- 
dora,  Sprague,  138;  The  Sydney  Cove, 
2  Dods.  7.  Whether  the  master  is  obliged 
to  use  his  own  money  before  resorting  to 
a  bottomry  bond  seems  doubtful.  See 
The  Ship  Packet,  3  Mason,  263;  Can- 
izares  v.  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  Bee, 
353;  The  William  &  Emmeline,  1 
Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  72. 

(m)  The  Ship  Packet.  3  Mason,  258. 

(n)  The  Aurora,  1  Wheat.  96 ;  Thoma* 
V.  Osbom,  19  How.  31  ;  Walden  v. 
Chamberlain,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  290 ;  Soaras 
V.  Bahn,  3  Moore  P.  C.  1 ;  The  Boyal 
Stuart,  33  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  602 ;  Duncaa 
V.  Benson,  1  Exch.  555. 

(o)  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Conard,  4 
Wash.  C.  C.  662,  1  Pet.  386. 

(p)  Camngton  o.  Pratt,  18  How.  6S. 
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F. —  Of  Respondentia. 

The  master  may  hypothecate  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  or  a 
part  of  it,  to  raise  fioiids,  in  a  case  of  sufficient  necessity.  ($) 
He  may  do  this  by  a  bill  of  sale  properly  conditioned ;  but  more 
usually  and  more  properly  by  an  instrument,  which  is  called  a 
Respondentia  Bond. 

This  bond  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  the  cargo, 
which  the  bottomry  bond  is  in  respect  to  the  ship ;  and  it  is 
construed  and  governed  by  similar  principles  as  to  its  necessity, 
and  as  to  its  operation,  (r)  Thus  a  loan  on  respondentia  is  a 
loan  on  maritime  interest.  It  must  therefore  be  made  de- 
pendent for  payment,  both  of  principle  and  interest,  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  goods.  And  if  they  are  lost,  the  lender  has 
no  claim  for  any  payment  whatever,  (s)  Usually  the  master 
gives  to  the  respondentia  creditor  bills  of  lading,  duly  indorsed. 
This  act  may  give  to  the  creditor  additional  security,  by  the 
constructive  possession  of  the  goods ;  but  it  gives  him  no  claim 
if  they  are  lost,  (f) 

SECTION  III. 

07  OOHTRAOTS  IS  BJSLATION  TO  IHB  T7BB  01*  A  SHIP. 

A. —  Of  the  we  of  the  Ship  by  the  Owner. 

1.    Whbn  bb  Cabribb  hib  own  Goodb. 

He  may  carry  his  own  merchandise,  or  that  of  others,  or  he 
may  carry  both.  If  he  carry  goods  for  others,  he  carries  them 
on  frei^t,  and  the  usual  if  not  constant  meaning  of  the  word 

(q)  The(h»titadine,8Bob.  Adm.263;  Bob.  83;  The  Priscilla,  I  La^  Times, 

The  Lord  Cochrane,  1  W.  Bob.  312,  2  n.  b.,  272.    It  may  be  made  by  the  owner 

id.  820;    The  OBmanli,  3  W  Bob.  214;  at  a  home  port  without  necessity.    Conard 

Pope  V.  Nickerson,  3  Story,  465.  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  1  Pet  386 ;  Franklin 

(r)   The    Gratitadine,  3  Bob.    Adm.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lord,  4  Mason,  248.    Abroad, 

260 ;  The  Osmanli,  3  W.  Bob.  214 ;  The  it  can  only  be  made  through  necessity. 

Nostra  Senora  del  Carmine,  29  Ens.  L.  &  The  Bonaparte,  3  W.  Bob.  298. 
Eq.  572.    Ship  and  freight  are  liable  be-        («)  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lord,  4  Mason, 

fore  the  cargo.     La  Constanda,  4  Notes  248. 
of  Cases,  885 ;  The  Prince  Begent,  2  W.        (t)  Johnson  v.  Greayes,  2  Taont.  344. 
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freight  in  law,  is,  the  snm  agreed  on  as  that  which  shall  be  paid 
to  the  owners  of  a  ship  for  carrying  the  goods  of  others.  But 
in  common  conversation,  the  word  freight  is  also  used  as  mean- 
iilg  the  goods  carried  or  the  cargo,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
early  reports  that  this  word  has  had  this  two-fold  meaning  for. 
a  long  time,  (u)  And  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  insurance,  a  ship-owner  may  insure  his  freight  under 
that  name  meaning  thereby  not  his  own  cargo,  but  what  an- 
other party  would  have  paid  him  for  carriage  of  the  same  goods 
on  the  same  voyage. 

B.  —  Of  the  use  of  a  ^^  by  Freighters. 

\.    Of  the  Beciprogal  liens  of  the  Ship  akd  the' Cargo. 

The  contract  by  which  an  owner  carries  the  goods  of  others, 
is  called  a  contract  of  affreightment.  The  law  of  freight  applies 
where  the  owners  of  the  ship  are  one  party,  and  the  owners  of 
the  cargo,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  are  another  party.  And  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  law  merchant  in  relation  to  this  contract, 
is,  that  the  ship  and  the  cargo  have  reciprocal  rights  against 
each  other,  and  liens  each  against  the  other,  to  enforce  these 
rights.  The  meaning  and  effect  of  this  rule  is,  that  the  ship- 
owner, by  receiving  the  goods  on  board,  and  with  or  without 
a  written  or  an  express  promise,  agrees  to  carry  the  goods,  in 
that  ship,  to  their  destined  port,  by  the  proper  route,  at  a  proper 
time,  and  in  safety.  The  elements  of  this  agreement  are,  that 
the  ship  is  seaworthy  in  all  respects  and  particulars,  including  a 
competent  and  sufficient  master  and  crew,  papers,  and  provi- 
sions, and  that  proper  care  shall  be  taken  of  the  goods,  in  load- 
ing them  on  board,  in  carrying  them  whither  they  should  go,  in 
there  delivering  them,  and  in  navigating  the  ship  to  her  destined 
port  without  needless  delay  or  deviation,  (v)  And  if  there  be 
a  failure  in  any  of  these  particulars,  and  the  goods  are  thereby 


(u)  Bright  V.  Cowper,  1  Brownl.  &  G.  8  Bing.  124 ;  Hand  v.  BavneB,  4  Whort 

21.  204;    Crosby  r.  Fitch,   12    Conn.  410, 

{v)  A  needless  deviation  makes  the  car-  Bond  v.  The  Cora,  2  Pet.  Adm.  373, 379, 

rier  an  insurer  of  the  cargo.    Davis  o,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  80 ;  Knox  v.  The  Ninctta, 

Ganett,  6  Bing.  716 ;  Freeman  u.  Taylor,  Crabbe,  534. 
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injured,  or  their  value  lessened,  not  only  is  the  ship-owner  per- 
sonally lesponsible,  but  the  ship  itself  is  subject  to  the  lien  of 
the  freighter  or  shipper  of  the  goods,  and  by  that  lien  the  ship 
per  may  enforce  his  rights,  or  get  from  the  ship  itself  an  indem- 
nity for  the  injury  sustained  by  a  violation  of  his  contract  with 
the  owner,  (w) 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods  are  so  carried,  not  only 
is  the  owner  of  the  goods  bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the 
ship  the  freight  earned  by  the  carriage,  but  the  ship-owner  has 
a  lien  on  the  goods  to  enforce  his  claim  for  his  earnings  against 
ihenu  (x) 

Moreover,  if  the  goods  are  once  laden  on  board,  the  ship- 
owner thereby  acquires  a  right  to  carry  them  the  whole  distance,  ' 
and  so  earn  his  whole  freight.  And  we  should  say,  that  the 
shipper  cannot  reclaim  his  goods  and  take  them  out  of  the  ship, 
unless  the  owner  consents,  or  unless  the  shipper  pays  to  the 
owner  his  full  freight.  Some  questions  have  arisen,  and  have 
been  somewhat  agitated  in  the  courts,  and  may  not  be  yet  quite 
settled,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation  of  the  shipper  and  the 
ights  of  the  owner.  We  consider  it  certain,  however,  that  the 
shipper  cannot  take  his  goods  from  the  ship,  without  paying  to  I 
the  owner  full  compensation  for  any  trouble  or  loss  sustained  by 
him.(y) 

These  rules  or  principles  may  be  said  to  compose  the  whole 
law  of  freight ;  and  while  courts  of  conmaon  law  may  find  some 

(w)  The  Gold  Hnntcr,  I  Blatchf.  &  H.  effect,  the  goods  may  be  held  by  a  process 

Adm.  300 ;    The  Grafton,  Olcott,  Adm.  in  rem,    g^  also,  Sears  v.  Wills,  4  Alien, 

43,  I  Blatchf.  a  C.  173;  The  Rebecca,  212. 

Ware,  188;  Ciarlc  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.        (^)  Some  cases  hold,  that  no  lien  for 

272 ;  Rich  o.  Lambert,  id.  347.  freight  exists  until  the  vessel  has  broken 

(x)  Certain  Logs  of  Mahogany,  2  Sum-  eroundi    Cnrling  v.  Long,  1  B.  &  P.  634;  j 

ner,  601 ;    Drinkwater  v.  The  Brig  Spar-  Clemson  t^.  Davidson,  5  Binn.  392,  401 ; 

tan,  Ware,  149;  Cowing  v.  Snow,  II  Mass.  Burgess  v.  Gun,  3  Harris  &  J.  225 ;  Bai- 

415  ;  Pickman  v.  Woods,  6  Pick.  248. —  ley  v.  Damon,  5  Graj,  92.     If  this  bo  so, 

This  lien  is  considered  as  waived  by  a  de-  then  the  rule  of  damages  would  be  merely 

livery  of  the  goods  unconditionally.    Scars  the  expenses  actually  incurred.    But  the 

r.  Certain  Bags  of  Linseed,  U.  S.  I).  C.  better  rule  seems  to  bo,  that  the  lien  for 

Mass.  1858,  affirmed  in  June  1858,  bv  the  fireight  commences  as  soon  as  the  goods 

Circuit  Court,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  are  on  board.    Abbott  on  Shipping,  595 ; 

in  Bags  of  Linseed,  1  Black,  108.     It  was  Tindal  t;.  Taylor,  4  Ellis  &  B.  219,  28 

also  said  that  if  the  goods  are  put  even  £ng.  L.  &  Eo.  210;  Thompson  v.  Small, 

in  the  warehouse  of  the  consignee,  under  1  C.  B.  354  ;  Thompson  v.  Trail,  2  Cur.  & 

an  agreement  or  understanding  that  this  P.  334.     See  also,  Keyser  v.  Uarbeck,  3 

act  sball  not  be  a  waiver  of  the  lien,  or  if  Duer.  373 ;  Bartlett  v.  Camley,  6  Doer, 

there  ia  a  local  usage  of  the  port  to  this  194. 
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difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  these  liensi  and  e^peciallj  the 
lien  of  the  cargo  against  the  ship,  a  court  of  admiralty  finds 
no  such  difficulty ;  its  process  m  rem  being  equal  to  the  require- 
ment of  any  case. 

An  owner  of  a  ship  may  carry  his  own  goods  principallyy  or 
partly,  and  fill  up  his  ship  with  tiie  goods  of  others.  Or  he  may 
carry  only  the  goods  of  others.  In  this  latter  case  he  may  either 
offer  the  ship  to  the  public  as  a  general  ship,  or  he  may  let  her 
out  by  a  charter-party. 

When  he  offers  his  ship  as  a  general  ship,  he  usually  adver- 
tises her,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  master,  her 
tonnage,  her  general  character,  the  time  of  sailing,  and  her  pro- 
posed voyage.  And  although  he  would  not  be  bound  to  exact 
accuracy  in  all  these  particulars,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  held 
to  make  compensation  to  a  shipper  who  was  injured  without 
his  own  fault,  by  the  material  misrepresentation  of  the  owner 
in  any  of  these  statements,  (z)  And  if  the  owner  changes  his 
purpose  in  any  of  these  particulars,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  vary 
his  advertisement,  or  other  public  notice,  accordingly,  (a) 

Goods  may  be  carried  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  tiieie 
delivered,  but  in  such  condition  that  their  value  is  greatiy  di- 
minished ;  and  the  question  may  then  arise,  how  this  diminu- 
tion of  value  affects  the  fireight.  The  answer  must  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  diminution  took  place,  or  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  ship  is  responsible 
for  any  damage  to  the  goods  caused  by  the  negligence  or  de- 
fault of  the  master;  and  so  it  is  for  injury  arising  firom  the  in- 
herent nature  or  properties  of  the  goods,  if  it  could  have  been 
prevented  by  a  proper  condition  of  the  ship  or  by  reasonable 
care  on  the  part  of  tiie  master.  But  if  the  goods  are  injured  by 
a  peril  of  the  sea  for  which  the  ship  is  not  responsible,  or  by 
inherent  causes  not  made  operative  by  the  fault  of  the  ship  or 

(s)  An  advertisement  that  a  yesBel  will  Yates  r.  Dnff;  5  Car.  &  P.  369 ;  Glaholm 

sail  with  convoy  is  a  warranty  of  the  fact,  v.   Hays,  2   Man.   &  G.  257 ;   Ollive  ». 

Runquist  v.  Ditchell,  3  Esp.  64  ;  Sander-  Booker,  1  Exch.  416 ;  Howard  v.  Cobb, 

son  V.  Bnsher,  4  Camp.  54,  note ;  Magal-  U.  S.  C.  C.  19  Law  Reporter,  377 ;  Don- 

haens  v,  Busher,  4  Camp.  54 ;  Freeman  v.  ton  v.  Great  Northern  K.  Co.  5  Ellis  & 

Baker,  5  B.  &  Ad.  797.    As  to  an  adver-  B.  660,  34  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  154;  Mills  0. 

tisementof  time  when  a  vessel  will  start,  Shult,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  139. 

tee  Crans»n  v.  Marshall,  5  Exch.  395 ;  (a)  Peel  o.  Price,  4  Camp.  243. 
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master,  then  the  ship  is  not  responsible,  and  the  claim  for  Ireight 
remains  nnaffectecL  Hence  it  is  a  role  of  the  law  merchant, 
that  if  goods  injured  by  causes  for  which  the  ship  ie  not  respon- 
aible,  remain  in  specie^  and  are  delivered  in  specie^  the  whole 
freight  is  earned,  whatever  be  the  diminution  or  destruction  of 
their  value,  {b) 

If  bairels  or  boxes  arrive  in  which  goods  werSy  but  there  are 
no  goods  in  them,  as  where  wine,  oil,  or  molasses  leaks  out,  or 
sugar  or  salt  melts  and  washes  out,  but  the  barrels  or  boxes  ar- 
rive in  good  order,  freight  is  due  if  the  loss  is  occasioned  by 
intdnsic  defect  or  quality  of  the  goods,  as  by  decay,  evapora- 
tion or  leakage,  (c)  If  the  loss  is  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  no  freight 
is  payable,  (d)  and  if  the  loss  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  vessel, 
the  goods  are  paid  for,  deducting  fireight 

2.  Or  THE  Bill  of  Lading. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  documents  now  in  use,  and  is 
very  similar  in  its  form  and  provisions  among  all  commercial 
nations.  It  is  a  written  receipt  for  the  goods,  signed  by  the 
master  as  the  agent  of  the  owner,  and  expresses  the  ordinary  ob- 
ligations of  the  owner.  A  receipt  is  sometimes  given  for  the 
goods,  and  subsequentiy  a  bill  of  lading ;  in  which  case  the  pre- 
vious receipt  should  be  given  up,  or  the  master  or  owner  may 
be  doubly  liable. 

The  bUl  of  lading  may  be  signed  by  any  officer  of  the  ship- 
having  authority.  Commercial  usage  would  seem  to  require 
that  it  should  be  given  by  a  master  or  officer.  But  a  custom 
seems  to  be  growing  up  in  some  of  our  commercial  cities,  for  a 
derk  of  the  owners  to  sign  and  deliver  a  bill  of  lading  in  the 
counting-room ;  and  it  would  probably  be  equally  effectual,  {e} 

The  master  has,  by  the  law  merchant,  no  authority  to  sign  a 
bill  of  lading  until  the  goods  are  received,  and  such  a  bill  would 

I 

(6)  Jordan  v.  Warren  Ins.  Co.,  1  Stonr,  (c)  Nelson  v,  Stephenson,  5  Duer,  538  r 

863;  M'Gaw©.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  Nelson  v.  Woodruff,  1  Black,  156. 

405 ;  Lord  v,  Neptune  Ins.  Co.,  10  Gray,  (d)  Frith  v.  Barker,  2  Johns  827. 

109;  Ogden  v.  Gen.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Duer,  (e)  See  Pntnam  o.  Tillotton,  13  Met. 

204;  Hogg  r.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.,  7  How  517                                               < 
695. 

▼oi..  n.  19 
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not  bind  his  owners.  (/)  But  if  the  goods  were  afterwards 
received,  the  bill  of  lading  might  then  have  that  effect. 

The  bill  of  lading  is  often  called  a  negotiable  instrument ;  {g) 
it  is  not  entirely  so.  It  promises  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
shipper  or  his  assigns,  and  not  to  his  order.  But  a  bill  of  lading 
indorsed  by  the  shipper  and  delivered  to  the  indorsee,  will 
foimd  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  ship-owner  for  the 
goods ;  and  will  be  presumptive  though  not  absolute  evidence, 
that  the  goods  were  transferred  to  the  indorsee.  In  most,  but 
not  all  of  our  States,  the  indorsee  must  bring  an  action  on  the 
bill  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  shipper,  (h) 

Neither  between  the  ship-owner  and  indorsee,  nor  between 
the  ship-owner  and  the  shipper  himself,  is  the  bill  of  lading  con- 
clusive, (i)  But  if  the  ship-owner  resists  an  action,  on  the 
ground  that  the  goods  were  not  in  fact  such,  or  of  such 
quality,  as  they  were  said  to  be  in  the  bill,  this  he  must  prove. 

The  ship-owner  would  not  be  liable  to  the  shipper  for'  a  loss 
of  or  an  injury  to  the  goods  caused  by  an  intrinsic  defect  or 
decay,  but  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  defend  against  an 
indorsee  of  the  bill  who  bought  the  goods  trusting  to  the  bill, 
on  the  ground  of  any  defect,  if  the  ship-owner  knew  the  defect, 
or  by  proper  means  might  have  known  it  when  the  bill  was 


IdCKba 


f)  Rowley  v,  Bigelow,  12  Pick.  307 ;  Ck>bb,  12  Barb.  810.    But  in  admiralty  an 

kbarrow  v.  Mason,  2  T.  R.  75 ;  Grant  assignee  of  a  bill  of  lading  may  sae  in  his 

o.  Norway,  10  C.  B.  665,  2  £ng.  L.  &  own  name.    The  Water  Witch,  1  Blac^ 

Eq    337 ;  Hubborsty  v.  Ward,  8  Exch.  494. 

830,  18  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  551 ;  Coleman  v.        (t)  Bates  v.  Todd,  1  Moody  &  R.  106 ; 

Riches,  16  C.  B.  104,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Ec|.  Berkley  v.  Watling,  7  A.  &  £.  29 ;  Wolfe 

323.  Nor,  in  such  case  the  vessel  liable  m  v.  Myers,  3  Sandf.  7 ;  Ward  v.  Whitney, 

rem,  Sch.  Freeman  v.  Buckingham,    18  3  Sandf.  399,  4  Seld.  442;  Dickerson  v. 

How.  182.    But  if  there  is  a  contract  to  Selyoe,  12  Barb.  99 ;  O'Brien  v.  Gilchrist, 

carry  certain  goods,  and  they  ore  lost  af-  34   Maine,  554 ;   Knox  v.   The  Ninetta, 

ter  coming  into  possession  of  the  master,  Crabbe,  534 ;    Benjamin    v.   Sinclair,   I 

but  before  they  are  on  board,  and  the  mas-  Bailey,  174  ;  Backus  v,  Sch.  Marengo,  6 

ter  signs  bills  of  lading  for  them  after  the  McLean,  C.  C.  487 ;  Wayland  v.  Mbsety, 

loss,  although  the  carrier  may  repudiate  5  Ala.  430;   May  v.  Babcock,  4  Ohio, 

the  bills  of  lading,  yet  he  cannot  set  them  334 ;    Sutton  v.  kettell,  Spraguc,  309  ; 

up  as  merging  ttie  prior  contract.     The  The  Henry,  I  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  485 ; 

Bark  Edwjii,  Sprague,.477.  Bissel  v.  Price,  16  HI.  408  ;  Butler  v.  The 

{g)   Evans  t;.  Marlett,   I   Ld.  Raym.  An-ow,  1  Newb.  Adm.  59;    Warden  v. 

271  ;  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  2  T.  R.  63;  Green,  6  Walts,  424 ;   Portland  Bank  p. 

Jeukyus  v.  Usbome,  7  Man.  &  G.  698.  Stubbs,  6  Mass.  422  ;  Sears  r.  Wingatc,  3 

(A)   Thompson  v.  Dominy,  14  M.  &  Allen,  103 ;  Manchester  u.  Milne,  Abbott, 

W.  402;  Tindalv.  Taylor,  4  Ellis  &  B.  Adm.  115;  Goodrich  v,  Norris,  id.  196. 
219.  28  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  210;  Dows  r. 
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signed,  {j)  and  says  nothing  thereof  iiv  the  bill ;  unless  the 
nature  of  the  goods  makes  their  liability  to  decay  obvious.  (A;) 

The  party  who  ships  the  goods  is  the  consignor.  He  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  is  the 
consignee.  If  the  goods  are  deliverable  to  the  shipper  himself 
or  his  assigns,  he  is  both  consignor  and  consignee.  So  he 
would  be  if  no  person  were  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  as  the 
party  to  whom  the  goods  were  to  be  delivered ;  but  this  sel- 
dom occurs. 

The  consignee  of  the  goods  may  transfer  his  interest  in  them 
to  any  purchaser  without  an  indorsement  or  delivery  of  the 
bill ;  (Q  but  if  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  con- 
signee and  the  bill  of  lading  thereby  discharged,  the  proper  and 
usual  way  of  transferring  the  goods  is  by  indorsement  and 
delivery  of  the  bilL  (m) 

Bills  of  lading  are  usually  signed  in  the  regular  course  oi 
shipping  in  sets  of  three.  Of  these,  the  master  retains  one; 
the  other  two  are  delivered  to  the  consignor,  and  of  these  he 
retains  one,  and  sends  the  other  to  the  consignee,  either  with 
the  goods  or  by  a  separate  conveyance.  There  is  no  rule  of 
law  about  this,  and  more  or  fewer  bills  may  be  signed  and  de- 
livered, or  disposed  of,  as  the  parties  choose. 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  when  delivered,  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  consignor  be  or  be  not  the  con- 
signee. When  he  is  not,  and  the  consignor  sends  the  biU  to  the 
consignee,  the  goods  become  at  once  the  property  of  the  con- 
signee. They  are  at  his  risk,  and  he  is  liable  for  their  freight; 
but  until  they  actually  come  into  his  possession,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  consignor's  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  (n) 

If  the  consignor  be  himself  the  consignee,  he  may  send  the 
bili  to  a  third  party.  He  may  send  it  to  him  indorsed  to  him, 
or  indorsed  in  blank.     And  if  the  consignee  has  ordered  the 

ij)   Clark  V,  Barnwell,  12  How.  272 ;  {k)  See  cases  supra,  p.  290,  n.  (i). 

8hip  Howard  v.  Wissman,  18  How.  231 ;  (/)  Stanton    v.  Eager,   16  Pick.  467; 

McKinlay  v.  Morrish,  21  How.  343 ;  Lamb  Allen  v.  Williams,  1 2  Pick.  297,  302. 

V.  Purkman,   Spmguo,  343;    Zerega  v,  (m)  Buffington  v.  Curtis,  15  Mass.  528. 

PopiM?,  Abliott  Adm.  397  ;   Baxter  v.  Le-  (n)  Walley  v.   Montgomery,  3    East, 

land,  id.  348;  Bissel  v.  Price,  16  111.  408.  585 ;   Allen  v,  WiUiams,  12  Pick.  297  ; 

6o  if  no  bill  of  lading  is  given.    Hudson  Stanton  v.  Eager,   16  Pick.   467.      See 

»  Baxendale,  2  H.  &  N.  575.  ante,  Book  III.  Chap.  6. 
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goods,  or  is  to  receive  them  as  his  own,  when  he  receives  this 
indorsed  bill,  the  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  named  consignee  in  the  bilL  (o)  If,  however,  he  is 
only  the  agent  or  factor  of  the  consignor,  this  bill  gives  him 
no  further  property  or  power ;  and  if  the  bill  be  sent  withont 
indorsement,  it  confers  no  rights  of  property  whatever;  and 
has  Utile  more  effect  than  a  mere  notice  that  goods  are  shipped 
in  such  a  vessel  to  such  a  port,  (p) 

The  consignor  frequently  sends  to  a  consignee  a  bill  not  in- 
dorsed, and  then  sends  to  his  own  agent  in  or  within  reach  of 
the  same  port,  an  indorsed  bill ;  it  may  be  indorsed  in  blank,  or 
to  the  agent,  or  to  the  party  ordering  the  goods,  and  the  con- 
signor sends  to  his  agent  with  the  bill  orders  to  deliver  the  bill 
to  the  party  ordering  the  goods,  or  to  receive  tiie  goods  and 
deliver  them  to  him,  provided  payment  be  made  or  secured,  or 
such  other  terms  as  the  consignor  prescribes  are  complied  with. 
This  course  secures  to  the  consignor,  beyond  all  question,  the 
right  and  power  of  retaining  the  goods  until  the  price  for  them 
is  paid  or  secured  to  him. 

Because  the  bills  of  lading  are  evidence  against  the  master 
or  owner,  as.  to  every  material  &jci  stated  in  them  in  respect  to 
the  description  of  the  goods,  it  is  prudent  and  usual  to  describe 
them  only  as  so  many  boxes,  or  barrels,  or  bales,  or  parcels, 
numbered  and  marked  as  per  margin;  adding  the  words, 
*'  contents  unknown,"  or  equivalent  words.  Even  if  the  words 
^ containing"  such  or  such  goods,  are  added,  the  ship  is  bound 
only  to  deliver  the  boxes  as  received,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
bill  of  lading  may  always  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  mistake 
or  fraud,  (g)  • 

Then  the  two  Uens  heretofore  spoken  of  come  in.  It  is 
common  for  the  bill  of  lading  to  say,  that  the  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  on  payment  of  the  freight;  but  whether  expressrsd 

{o)  Haill6  17.  Smith,  1  B.  &  P.  563;  Bel  ».  Price,  16  HI.  408;  The  Colombo, 

Chandler  ».  Sprague,  5  Met.  306;  Eller-  U.  S.  C.  C,  N.  Y.,  19  Law  Rep.  376; 

ghaw  V,  Magniac,  6  Exch.  570,  n. ;  Wait  Ellis  v.  Willard,  5  Seld.  529.    So  if  the 

V.  Baker,  2  Exch.  1.  words  '^ weight  unknown"  are  inserted, 

(;?)  Brandtr.  Bowlby,  2  B.  &Ad.  932;  although  the  bill  of  lading  specifies  a 

Coxe  V.  Harden,  4  East,  211.  specific  weight,  the  carrier  is  onlv  boand 

(q)  Clark  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.  272;  to  deliver  the  weight  received.    SheDherd 

Vemard  v,  Hudson,  3  Sumner,  405;  Bis-  v.  Tajlor,  5  Gray,  591. 
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or  not,  the  law  merchant  gives  this  lien.  That  is  to  say,  the 
master  caimot  demand  his  freight  without  being  ready  to 
deliver  the  goods ;  (r)  nor  can  the  shipper  demand  the  goods 
withoat  a  tender  of  the  freight,  (s) 

If  the  master  delivers  the  goods  witiiout  receiving  freight, 
or  if  the  contract  of  freight  be  snch  that  the  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  at  once,  and  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  at  a  friture  day, 
we  shoTdd  say,  that  neither  the  master  nor  the  owner  of  the 
ship  has  any  longer  any  lien  on  the  goods ;  but  must  look  to 
the  consignor  personally  for  the  freight  This  must  be  the  rule 
generally,  although  there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
drcnmstances  prove,  that  while  the  goods  were  delivered,  they 
yet  remain  subject  to  the  lien,  (t)  Nor  would  the  lien  be  lost 
if  the  master  had  been  induced  to  suirender  the  goods  by 
fraud,  (i^)  The  bill  of  lading  sometimes  contains  special 
stipulations  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  goods  or  their 
proceeds,  (v.) 

The  contract  for  freight  is  in  law  an  entire  contract ;  that  is, 
it  is  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  all  the  goods  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  voyage ;  and  therefore  no  freight  is  payable  unless 
the  whole  voyage  is  performed,  (w)  nor  unless  all  the  goods 
are  delivered,  or  offered  for  delivery  on  payment  {z) 

(r)  Brittan  v.  Bamaby,  21  How.  527.  pat  in  a  warehonse  by  tho  consifrnee,  on- 

Im)  Laoe   v.  Penaiman,  4  Mass.  91 ;  der  an  agreement  or  understanding  that 

Palmer    v,    Lorillard,    16   Johns.    348  ;  this  act  shall  not  be  a  waiver  of  the  lien, 

Frothingham  v.  Jenkins,  1  Cal.  42 ;  Logs  or  if  there  is  a  local  asage  of  the  port  to 

of  Mahogany,  2  Somner,  589  ;  Moller  t;.  this  eifect,  the  goods  may  bo  held  for  the 

Tonng,  5  Ellis  &  B.  755,34  Eng.L.  &  Eq.  lien.    See  also,  Sears  v.  Wills,  4  Allen, 

92,  reversing  the  same  case  in  the  Queen's  212. 

Bench,  5  Ellis  &  B.  7,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  (u)  Bigelow  o.  Heaton,  6  Hill,  43,  4 

345.                                            *  Denio,  496. 

{t)  The  lien  for  freight,  like  any  other,  (v)  Wallis    o.  Cook,   10   Mass.  510 ; 

may  be  waived;    and  this  is  generally  Winchester  v.  Patterson,  17  Mass.  62; 

thecase  where  the  time  and  pUce  of  pay-  Steamboat  John    Owen   v.  Johnson,    2 

ment  are  inconsistent  with  the  lien.    Kay-  Ohio  State,  1 42 ;  Jones  o.  Ho;^,  23  Conn, 

mond  9.  Tyson,  17  How.  53;  The  Sen.  157.     In  respect  to  stipulations,  it  has 

Volunteer,  I  Sumner,  551 ;  Chandler  v»  been  said,  that  they  must  be  in  words  so 

Belden,  18  Johns.  157;  Alsager  r.  St.  definite  as  to  indicate  an  agreement  that 

Katherine's  Dock  Co.  14  M.  &  W.  794;  the  general  operation  of  the  law  merchant 

Pickman  r.  Woods,  6  Pick.  248.    A  de-  in  respect  to  the  bills  of  lading  is  not  to 

liverv  without  saying  any  thing  about  tlie  prevail,  and  they  must  be  in  writing,  and 

freignt  would  be  considered  a  waiver  of  it.  signed  by  the  parties.    Brittan  v.  Bama- 

Ba^  of  Linseed,  1  Black,  108.    It  is  also  by,  21  How.  527. 

stated  in  this  case,  that  where  goods  are  [w)  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Snmner, 

(x)  Saywaid  v.  Stevens,  8  Gray,  97. 
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3.    Or  THE  Dblitert  of  THB  Goods. 

Although  the  contract  of  freight  is  entire,  it  may  be  made 
separable,  either  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  or  by  the 
acts  of  the  parties.  It  is  separable  by  the  terms  of  the  bill 
of  lading,  which  is  the  contract  of  s^reightment,  when  the 
freight  is  made  payable  either  by  the  quantity,  or  package,  or 
parcel,  separately;  or  where  different  parts  of  the  cargo  are 
shipped  on  distinct  and  separate  terms ;  and  in  snch  cases,  the 
consignee  must  pay  for  what  is  delivered  agreeably  to  those 
terms,  (y) 

It  is  made  separable,  or  rather  it  is  divided  by  the  act  of  the 
parties,  if  a  part  of  an  entire  cargo  is  delivered  to  the  con- 
signee and  accepted  by  him  ;  for  then  he  must  pay  the  freight 
of  that  part,  (z)  But  the  consignee  may  refuse  to  receive  any 
part  of  an  entire  cargo,  if  the  whole  be  not  offered,  and  then  is 
not  bound  to  pay  any  part  of  the  freight  (a)  If  only  a  part  of 
the  goods  is  delivered  and  accepted,  and  freight  for  that  part 
is  demanded,  the  shipper  may  have  his  claim  against  the  ship- 
owner for  the  value  of  the  goods  not  delivered;  and  this  he 
may  offset  against  the  claim  for  freight  for  what  he  receives,  (b) 

The  ship-owner  must  indemnify  the  shipper  for  the  full  value 
of  the  goods  if  lost  or  injured,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
loss  or  injury  arose  from  a  cause  for  which  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble, (c)  Jf  he  discharges  this  burden  of  proof  by  showing  that 
to  be  the  case,  the  shipper  may  then  reestablish  his  claim  by 
proving  that  the  loss  or  injury  might  have  been  prevented  by 
due  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of   the  master  or  owner.  (^ 

554 ;  Hunter  v.  Prinsep,  10  East,  394 ;        (c)  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  for  the 
Tirrell  r.  Gage,  4  Allen,  245 ;  Barker  v.    shipper  to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  goods 


Cheriot,  2  Johns,  352 ;  Armroyd  v.  Union  to  the  carrier,  and  their  non-delivery,  or 

Ins.  Co.  3  Binn.  437 ;  Union  Ins.  Co.  v.  partial  delivery.    The  harden  is  then  on 

Lenox,  I  Johns.  Caa.  383 ;   Sampayo  ».  the  carrier  to  show  that  he  was  prevented 

Salter,  1  Mason,  43 ;  Caze  v,  Baltimore  hy  one  of  the  excepted  perils  from  inak- 

Ins.  Co.  7  Cranch,  358.  iiig  delivery.    Clark  v,  Barnwell,  12  How. 

{//)  Christy  ».    Row,   I    Taunt.  300 ;  280 ;   Hastings  v.  Pepper,  1 1  Pick,  41 ; 

Bitchie  i'.  Atkinson,  10  East,  295;  M'-  Aldon  v.  Pearson,  3  Gray,  348;    The 

Gaw  9.   Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  405;  Ship  Martha,  Olcott   Adm.    140;    The 

Frith  V.  Barker,  2  Johns.  327.  Sch.  Emma  Johnson,  Spragae,  527, 

{z)  Hinsdcll  r.  Weed,  5  Denio,  172.  {d)  Clark  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.  280; 

(a)  Saywiird  v.  Stevens,  3  Gray,  97.  Hunt  v.  Propeller  Cleveland,   I  Newb. 

(6)  Hammond   v.  McClnrcs,    1    Bay.  Adm.  221,  6  McLean,  C.  C.  7C. 
101 ;  Edwards  v.  Todd,  1  Scam.  462 
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But  if  the  owner  pays  to  the  shipper  the  fall  value  of  goods 
not  delivered,  he  may  deduct  therefrom  the  freight  which  would 
have  been  payable  to  him  had  he  delivered  them,  (e)  The 
freight  cannot  be  demanded,  unless  the  goods  are  delivered,  or 
tendered,  or  delivery  is  prevented  by  the  act  or  fault  of  the 
shipper  or  consignee.  (/)  Still,  however,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  consignee  is  prevented  from  receiving  them  by  the 
action  or  prohibition  of  government,  this,  although  not  his 
fault,  is  his  misfortune ;  for  the  ship-ovTuer  has  done  all  he  is 
bound  to  do,  and  the  whole  freight  is  earned.  (§•)  But  if  the 
ship  cannot  reach  the  port  by  reason  of  a  blockade,  or  any 
similar  cause,  this,  though  not  the  fault  of  the  ship,  is  its  mis- 
fortune ;  for  the  voyage  is  not  finished  in  fact,  and  the  freight 
is  not  earned,  (h) 

The  usages  of  trade  have  much  influence  in  determining  the 
place  at  which  the  goods  should  be  delivered,  and  manner  of 
delivery,  (t)  Thus,  in  general,  a  delivery  at  a  suitable,  safe,  and 
reasonably  convenient  wharf,  with  prompt  notice  {j)  to  the 
consignee,  is  a  sufficient  delivery.  (A:)  But  different  consign- 
ments to  different  consignees  should  be  arranged  separately ;  (2) 
and  knowledge  by  the  consignee,  that  the  vessel  has  arrived 
and  will  discharge  her  cargo  at  a  particular  place,  if  derived 
otherwise  than  from  notice  to  him,  is  not  sufficient,  (m)  But  a 
notice  in  a  newspaper  is  enough,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

{e)  Knox  v.  The  Ninetta,  Crabbe,  544 ;        (t)  A  usage  to  receive  goods  at  the 

Arthur  v.  Sch.  Cassius,  2  Story,  81 ;  The  quarantine  ground,  is  admissible  to  prove 

Joshua  Barker,  Abbott  Adm.  215;  Bazin  a  compliance  with  an  engagement  to  de- 

V.  Richardson,  20  Law  Rep.  129,  5  Am.  liver  at  the  port.    Bradstreet  v.  Heron, 

Law  Reg.  459.  Abbott  Adm.  209.    Where  no  port  of  de- 

(/)  Bradstreet  v.  Baldwin,  II  Mass.  livery  is  mentioned  the  general  port  foi 

229 ;  Clendaniel  v,  Tuckerman,  17  Barb,  the  lund  of  cargo  carried  is  the  proper  one. 

1S4 ;  Brown  v.  Ralston,  4  Rand.  504,  9  Smith  v.  Davenport,  34  Maine,  520. 
Leigh,  532.  {j)  Golden  r.  Manning,  3  Wilson,  429 ; 

iff)  Morgan  v.  Lis.  Co.  of  N.  A.  4  Dall.  The  Peytona,  Ware,  2d  ed.  541,  2  Curtis, 

455 ;  Bradstreet  v.  Heron,  Abbott  Adm.  C.  C.  21 ;   Salmon  Falls  Manuf.  Co.  v. 

209.    Where  the  seizure  is  by  custom-  Bark  Tangier,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Mass.,  21  Law 

house  officers,  see  Gosling  v,  liiggins,  1  Reporter,  6. 

Camp.  451;  Spence  v,  Chodwick,  10  Q.        (it)  Hvde  v.  Trent  Nav.  Co.  5  T.  R. 

B.  517 ;  Evans  v.  Hutton,  4  Man.  &  G.  389 ;  Yose  r.  Allen,  U.  S.  D.  C,  N.  Y., 

954;    Howland   v.   Greenway,  22  How.  2  Am.  Law  Reg.  563,  rum.   The  Bark 

491 ;  Brooks  t;.  Mintum,  1  Cal.  481.  Majestic,  10  Legal  Observer,  100;  CJope 

{k)  Hadley  v.  Clarke,  8  T.   R.   259 ;  v.  Cordova,  1  Rawle,  203. 
Stoughton  V,  Rappalo,  3  S.  &  R.  559  ;        (/)  Ship  Middlesex,  U.  S  D.  C,  Mass 

Soott  V,  Libby,  2  Johns.  336 ;  Lorillard  u,  21  Law.  Rep.  14. 
Palmer,  15  Johns.  20.     See  Sims  v.  How-        (m)  Ship  Middlesex,  21  Law  Rep.  14. 
lid,  40  Maine.  276. 
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consignee  read  tlie  notice ;  (n)  and  the  want  of  notice  is  ex« 
cused,  if  after  proper  efforts  the  consignee  cannot  be  found,  (o) 
If  the  master,  by  his  own  fault,  omits  to  sign  a  bill  of  lading, 
ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  consignees  is  no  excuse  for  the 
want  of  notice,  (p)  But  if  such  omission  be  the  fault  of  the 
shipper,  notice  published  in  the  usual  way^,  in  one  or  more 
newspapers,  is  sufficient,  (q)  If  no  consignee  is  named  in  the 
bill  of  lading,  or  is  known  to  the  master,  it  is  the  general  duty 
of  the  master  to  store  the  goods,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner, 
and  for  his  benefit,  (r) 

The  consignee  has  a  reasonable  time  to  inspect  the  goods  on 
the  wharf,  and  determine  whether  he  will  accept  them,  (s)  The 
delivery  must  be  on  a  suitable  day  as  to  the  weather,  3nd  on  a 
business  day,  and  at  a  business  hour ;  (t)  for  the  delivery  must 
be  reasonable  and  proper  in  time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  (u) 
and  the  liability  of  the  vessel  continues  until  the  consignee  has 
had  his  reasonable  time  to  examine  the  goods.  If  a  loss  occurs 
because  the  goods  were  marked  illegibly,  this  loss  falls  on 
either  the  owner  or  the  shipper,  as  it  was  the  fault  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  (v) 

As  to  the  question  for  what  damage  the  owners  of  the  ship  are 
responsible,  the  cases  are  numerous.  It  has  been  recently  deter- 
mined that  the  owners  of  a  general  ship  are  liable  to  a  shipper, 
for  damage  done  to  his  goods  from  other  goods  stored  in  the 
hold,  without  wilful  fault  or  negligence  on  tiie  part  of  the  ship- 
owner, (to)     And  even  if  the  goods  doing  the  injury  belong  to 

(n)  Kohn  v,  Packard,  S  La.  224 ;  Noi>        {s)  Until  he  accepts  he  is  not  liable  for 

them  V.  WilUanifl,  6  La.  An.  578.  freight.    Sch.  Treasurer,  Spragne,  473. 

(o)  Fisk  V,  Newton,  1  Denio,  45 ;  Maj-        (t)  Salmon  Falls  Co.  v.  Bark  Tangier, 

ell  V.  Potter,  2  Johns.  Cas.  371.  21   Law  Rep.  6 ;  Goddard  v.  Bark  Tan- 

ip)  The  Peytona^  Ware,  2d  ed.  541,  2  gier,  21  Law  Rep.  12.    This  case  held 

Ciirtis,  C.  C.  21 .  that  a  delivery  on  f*ast  Day  was  not  good. 

(q)  Medley   v.  Hughes,   11  La.  An.  but  this  was  reversed  by  the  SnpreoM 

211.  Court.    Richardson  v.'Goddard,  23  How. 

(r)  Galloway  v.  Hughes,  1  Bailey,  553.  28. 
So  if  the  consignee  refuses  to  receive  the        (u)  Price   v.  Powell,  3  Comst.  322 ; 

goods.    Arthur  v.  Sch.  Cassius,  2  Story,  Segura  v.  Reed,  3  La.  An.  695 ;  Northern 

81 ;  Ostrander  v.  Brown,  15  Johns.  39;  v.  Williams,  6  La.  An.  578. 
Chickering  r.  Fowler,  4  Pick.  371.    But        (v)  See  The  Huntress,  Daveis,  82. 
he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  con-       '(w)  Gillespie  v.  Thompson,  cited  6  Ellis 

bignor  of -the  refusal  of  the  consignee  to  &  B.  477,  note,  36  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  227 ; 

accept,  unless  such  a  course  is  reasonable  Brousseau  v.  Ship  Hudson,   1 1  La.  An. 

under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  427 ;  Bark  Col.  Ledyard,  Sprague,  530; 

and  this  is  a  question  for  the  jury.    Hud-  Baxter  t^.  Leland,  Abliott  Adm.  848.  1 

son  tr.  Baxendale,  2  H.  &  N.  575.  Blatchf.  C.  C.  526. 
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the  shippers  of  the  damaged  goods,  and  were  pnt  on  board  by 
them  in  condition  to  do  the  injury,  the  ship-owner  is  respon- 
sible, but  now  only  if  the  proximate  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  injury  be  the  misconduct  of  the  master  in  stowing  the  inju- 
rious goods  too  near  the  other  goods,  (x)  But  the  shippers  are 
answerable  to  the  .ship-owners  for  putting  on  board  dangerous 
goods,  the  character  of  which  is  not  made  known  to  the  owners 
nor  easily  discoverable  by  them,  (y) 

4.  OV  TKAN88HIFPINO  THB  G0OD8  AND  FOBWABDIKO  THEM  IN  OTHBB  YbSBBLS. 

We  have  seen  that  although  the  ship  has  no  lien  on  the  cargo 
for  payment  of  freight,  until  that  be  earned,  the  ship  has  a  lien 
on  the  cargo  once  shipped  on  board,  grounded  on  the  right  of 
the  ship  to  carry  it  to  its  destination  and  thus  earn  the  freight 
Nor  is  this  right  lost  by  circumstances  which  would  cause  great 
delay,  or  diminution  of  value ;  (z)  but  if  the  lien  of  the  ship 
upon  the  goods  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  earning  freight,  the 
shipper  may  at  any  time  reclaim  his  goods,  by  paying  the  full 
freight  which  would  be  earned  upon  them,  {a)  The  authorities 
are  very  strong  and  decisive  that  the  ship-owner  need  not  de- 
liver  the  goods  at  any  intermediate  place,  although  he  is  there 
with  his  ship  damaged,  and  the  cargo  damaged,  and  long  con- 
tinued and  extensive  repairs  are  required  for  either  or  both. 
Because  he  may  remain  theris,  and  make  the  repair,  and  then 
complete  his  voyage,  and  earn  aU  his  freight  (b) 

But  he  may  and  usually  does  send  the  cargo  forward  in  an- 
other ship  to  its  original  destination,  and  thus  earn  full  freight  (c) 


(z)  Alston  V.  Herring,  11  Sxch.  82S,  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  531 ;  Tindal  v.  Taylor,  4 

96  EnsN  L.  &  Ea.  475.  Ellis  &  fi.  219,  28  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  210. 

(v)  Brass  v.  Maitland,  6  Ellis  &  B.  470,  (6)  See  cases  dted  in  preceding  note, 

86  Enff.  L.  &  Eg.  221.  also  The  Brig  Collenbeig,  1  Black,  170; 

(5)  Tindal  (».  Taylor,  4  Ellis  &  B.  219,  Herbert  v.   Hallett,  3    Johns.   Cas.  98; 

28  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  210 ;  Clemson  v,  David-  Griswold  v.  N.  T.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Johns.  205 ; 

son,  5  Binn.  392;  M'Gaw  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Saltus  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  14  Johns.  138; 

Co.  23  Pick.  405;  Lord  v.  Neptone  Ins.  Ellis  v.  Willard,  5  Seld.  529;  Clark  9. 

C^.  10  Gray,  109;  Small  v.  Moates,  9  Mass.  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  2  Pick.  104; 

Bing.  574.  Tronson  v.  Dent,  8  Moore,  P.  C.  419,  3€ 

(a)  Palmer  v.  Lorillard,  16  Johns.  348,  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  41. 

855 ;  Jordan  0.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  Story,  (c)  Lake  v.  Lydo,  2  Burr.  882,  889 , 

342.  354 ;  M'Gaw  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Bosetto  v,  Gnmoy,  11  C.  B.  176,  7  Bng. 

Pick.  405 ;  Shipton  v.  Thornton,  9  A.  &  L.  &  Eq.  461. 
S  814:  Gibbs  9.  Gray,  2  H.  &  N.  22,  40 
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And  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  thus  to  transsh^)  the  caigo 
is  his  duty  and  obligation ;  lUithough  that  duty  m  this  respect 
is  not  easily  or  distinctly  defined,  (d) 

If  he  sends  the  goods  on,  and  pays  the  expense  of  sending 
them  on,  he  may  charge  the  consignee  with  the  expense  of  trans- 
shipment As  soon  as  an  exigency  requiring  transshipment  oc- 
curs, it  gives  the  master  authority  to  act  as  agent  of  all  parties 
interested,  whether  owners,  or  freighters,  or  insurers ;  and  makes 
it  his  duty  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  them  alL  And  the  rule  is 
usually  stated  to  be  this ;  that  the  master  must  then  transship 
if  he  can,  and  may  claim  his  whole  freight,  and  charge  the  excess 
of  the  cost  of  transshipment  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods.  So 
that  if  it  cost  the  master  no  more  to  transship  them  than  it 
would  to  have  carried  them  himself,  the  shipper  pays  no  more 
than  the  whole  freight  (e) 

If  he  is  able  to  transship  and  will  not  do  so,  the  shipper  is 
certainly  entitled  to  his  goods  without  making  any  payment  of 
freight ;  because  until  the  whole  freight  be  actually  earned,  the 
master  has  no  lien  on  the  goods,  and  no  right  whatever  to  retain 
them,  except  (or  the  purpose  of  earning  his  freight  (/)  But 
instead  of  transshipping  he  may  tender  the  goods  at  the  in- 
termediate port  to  the  shipper.  If  the  shipper  accepts  them, 
he  must  then  pay  the  freight  to  that  place,  or  pro  rata  Ub^ 
eris.  (g)  But  he  may  refuse  to  accept  them,  for  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  them  until  they  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion. And  if  he  thus  refuses  them,  he  leaves  the  master  to  his 
duties  and  obligations. 

Between  these  antagonistic  rights  and  obligations,  neither  the 
law  nor  mercantile  usage  is  yet  certain ;  and  even  if  they  were 


{d)  See  cases  8Ujpra,  also  Schieffelin  v.  (/)  Hanter  v.  Prinsep,  10  East,  394  , 
N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  9  Johns.  21 ;  Searle  v,  Portland  Bank  v.  Stnbbs,  6  Mass.  422 ; 
Scovell,  4  Johns.  Ch.  218 ;  Treadwell  v.  Adams  v,  Haoeht,  14  Texas,  243 ;  Welch 
Union  Ins.  Co.  6  Cow.  270 ;  Hagg  v.  v.  Hicks,  6  Cowen,  504 ;  Armrojd  v. 
Aaeusta  Ins.  &  Banking  Co.  7  How.  609 ;  Union  Ins.  Co.  3  Binn.  437. 
Whitney  ».  N.  Y.  Fu«m.  Ins.  Co.  18  (g)  Luke  v,  Lyde,  2  Burr.  882,  889; 
Johns.  208;  Bryant  v.  Commonwealth  Parsons  v.  Hardy,  14  Wend.  215;  Rossi- 
Ins.  Co.  6  Pick.  130.  ter  v.  Chester,  1  Dong.  Mich.  154;  Hunt 

(e)  See  Shipton  v.  Thornton,  9  A,  &  £.  v.  Haskell,  24  Maine  339 ;  Forbes  v.  Bioe, 

814;   Bosctto  v.  Gnmey,  11  C.  B.  176,  2  Brev.  363. 
7  £ng.  L.  &  Eg.  461 ;  Gibbs  o.  Gray,  2 
H.  &  N.  22  40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  531. 
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80,  H  is  obvions  that  the  great  variety  of  circnmstances  wotdd 
present  much  difficulty  in  the  application  of  any  rules. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of 
these  questions,  is  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  acceptance 
of  the  goods,  by  the  shipper,  at  an  intermediate  port.  It  was 
once  held,  that  any  acceptance  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 'of 
paying  freight  pro  rata,  {h)  It  seems  now  to  be  the  law,  that 
the  acceptance  must  be  voluntary ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  goods 
or  their  proceeds  are  thrown  upon  him,  without  his  action,  or  if 
the  possession  of  the  goods  be  forced  upon  him  by  circumstan- 
ces which  constitute  a  strict  compulsion,  and  leave  him  no 
alternative,  he  thereby  incurs  no  obligation  to  pay  any  freight  (i) 
Thus,  where  a  vessel  was  captured  and  the  goods  condemned, 
excepting  those  of  a  certain  shipper,  and  the  master  sold  his 
goods,  and  claimed  to  deduct  from  the  proceeds  either  the  whole 
freight  on  those  goods,  or  a  pro  rata  freight,  it  was  held  that  no 
freight  was  due.  {j)  So,  where  a  vessel  was  captured  but  not 
condemned,  and  the  supercargo  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  aU 
concerned,  sold  the  goods  and  received  their  proceeds,  it  was 
held  that  no  freight  was  due.  (A:)  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Justice 
Story^  in  an  important  case,  held  that  to  be  a  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  the  owners  which  he  still  declared  to  be  '<a  reluctant 
acquiescence  forced  upon  them  by  an  overruling  necessity."  (Z) 

Nor,  when  it  is  certain  that  pro  rata  freight  is  due,  is  it  quite 
certain  by  what  rule  it  should  be  calculated.  One  way  would  be 
to  estimate  it  geographically,  or  so  much  per  mile  or  league,  of 
what  has  been  done  out  of  all  the  miles  or  leagues  of  the  whole 
voyage,  (m)  The  other  way  is  to  estimate  it  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
by  the  cost  of  bringing  the  goods  so  far  and  the  cost  of  sending 

(A)  Lake  v.  Ljde,  2  Burr.  882.    See  ( /)  Sampayo  v,  Salter,  1  Mason,  43. 

also,  United  Ins.  Co.  r.  Lenox,  1  Johns.  (k)  Hurtin  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash. 

Cas.  377 ;  Williams  v.  Smith,  2  Caines,  C.  C.  530.     See  also,  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v. 

13;  Robinson  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  United  Ins.  Co.  9  Johns.  186 ;  Armrord 

823.  V.  Union  Ins.  Co.  3  Binn.  437  ;  Callendei 

ii)  Liddard  o.  Lopes,  10  East,  526 ;  Cook  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.  5  Binn.  525  ;   Gray  v. 

ennings,  7  T.  R.  381 ;  MuUoy  v.  Back-  Wain,  2  S.  &  R.  229 ;  Cazo  v.  Belt  Im. 

er,  5  East,  316 ;  Vlierboom  v.  Chapman,  Co.  7  Cranch,  358. 

13  M.  &  W.  230;  Caze  v.  Bait.  Ins.  Co.  (/)  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Snmneri 

7  Cranch,  358;  Col.  Ins.  Co.  o.  Catlett,  12  566. 

Wheat.  383 ;   The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  (m)  Lake  v.  Ljde,  2  Barr,  888. 
Somner,  542. 
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them  tbe  remainder  of  the  distance.    In  this  comitry  we  Ibink 
this  latter  method  prevails,  (n) 

We  have  considered  the  rights  and  duties  of  ships  as  com- 
mon carriers  in  the  chapter  on  Baihnents. 


C. —  Of  the  use  of  the  Vessel  by  Birws  or  Charterers. 

1.     How   GHABTSBrPASTISB  ASB  XADX. 

An  owner  of  a  ship  who  lets  it  to  others  for  them  to  use,  does 
so  by  an  instrument  called  a  charter-party.  This  instrument  is 
of  con^nt  use  and  of  great  importance.  Printed  forms  are  in 
general  use ;  but  it  is  quite  common  to  vary  those  forms,  and 
modify  their  provisions,  or  add  any  which  the  parties  may  chooee 
to  agree  upon.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  rule  of  law  in  this 
country,  requiring  that  such  a  bargain  be  evidenced  by  a  written 
document  (o)  But  where  the  charter-party  is  in  writing,  parol 
evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  its  terms,  {p)  And  any  ma- 
terial alteration  or  addition  to  it,  not  made  by  consent  of  both 
parties,  will  make  it  null  and  void,  even  without  fraud,  (q) 
This  rule,  as  to  evidence,  should  be  remembered;  because  any 
stipulation  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  but  not  con- 
tained in  the  charter-party,  will  be  in  general  regarded  as  waiv- 
ed, and  therefore  of  no  force,  (r)  It  would  seem  by  recent  au- 
thorities, that  a  charter-party  is  not  a  conveyance  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1850,  {s)  requiring  registration ;  (t)  and 
in  point  of  fact  we  suppose  a  charter-party  is  seldom  registered. 

A  charter-party  used  to  be  sealed  in  England;  but  is  not 
now  generally  there,  and  very  seldom  has  it  a  seal  in  this  coun* 
try.     Nor  is  any  advantage  gained  by  a  seal  {u) 


(n)  Coffin  17.  Storer,  5  Mass.  252.    See  (r)  Renaid  v.  Sampson,  2  Kern.  561, 

Kobinson  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  323.  2  Duer,  285.    See  Almgren  v.  Datilli,  1 

(o)  See  Taggard  v.  Loring,  16  Mass.  Seld.  28. 

.ri6  ;   Perry   v.   Osborne,   5  Pick.  422 ;  (»)  C.  27,  §  1,  ^  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large, 

Mn^rjrridpo  v.  Eveleth,  2  Met.  236 ;  The  440. 

Phcl)c,  Ware,  263 ;  Swanton  o.  Reed,  35  (0  Hnckman  v.  Mott,   16  Law  Bep. 

Maine.  176.  397  ;  Hill  v.  The  Golden  Gate,  1  Ncwb. 

ip)  The  Eli  Whitney,  1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  Adm.  308. 

360  ;  Pitkin  v.  Brainerd,  5  Conn.  451.  (w)  For  the  effect  of  a  charter-party  nn- 

(q)  Citv  of  Boston  v.  Benson,  12  Cush.  der  seal,  see  Harry  v.  Hnrry,  2  Wash.  C 

61;  Ci-oo'ckewit  v.  Fletcher,  1  H.  &  N.  C.   145;    Ward  p.  Green,  6  Cow.  173; 

893, 40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  415.  The  Sch.  Tribune,  3  Sumner,  149 :  Hon- 
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9.    Of  thb  Dutbrxnt  Kinds  op  Chabtxb-Fabtibs. 

A  mere  agreement  hereafter  to  make  a  charter-party,  is  not  a 
charter-party,  although  it  might  be  enforced  so  far  as  to  permit 
damages  to  be  recovered  for  a  breach  of  it.  But  if  the  agree- 
ment contains  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  instrument,  and 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  and  treated  by  the  parties  as  a 
charter-party,  it  would  be  received  by  the  court  as  evidence  of  a 
charter-party,  which  had  been  made  but  not  written,  (v)  If  the 
charter-party  is  signed  by  an  agent  purporting  to  be  such,  as 
"  A  by  B ;  agent,"  the  agent  is  not  liable  on  the  charter-party,  al- 
though his  principal  resides  out  of  the  country,  (w)  The  char- 
ter-party might  provide  and  express,  that  the  charterer  hired  the 
whole  ship,  and  took  it  absolutely  into  his  own  possession,  and 
manned,  equipped,  furnished  and  controlled  her,  during  a  certain 
period,  or  for  a  certain  voyage.  This,  however,  is  very  unusual 
Grenerally,  the  charterer  hires  merely  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
ship,  leaving  the  owner  to  hire  the  master  and  men,  and  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  so  much  of  the  ship  as  is  necessary  for 
their  accommodations,  and  for  the  storage  of  sails,  provisions, 
&c.  (x)  As  a  general  rule,  the  party  that  mans  the  vessel  is 
considered  as  in  possession,  (y) 

The  master  may  hire  the  vessel  as  well  as  a  stranger.  He 
may  agree  either  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  or  to  take  the  vessel  on 
shares,  and  generally  now,  when  a  master  hires  a  vessel  he  takes 
it  upon  shares,  and  is  then  considered  as  having  the  entire  con- 
trol and  possession  of  the  vessel,  (z)  Nor  is  there  any  difference 
between  a  fishing  voyage  and  any  other  in  this  respect  (a) 

kj  V.  Biuh,  cited  7  T.  B.  209 ;  Pickering  charter-part^  contained  words  of  demise, 

P.Holt,  6  Greenl.  160;  Andrews  v.  Estes,  the  ^ssession  passed  to  the  charterer, 

2  Fairf.  267 ;  New  £ng.  Ins.  Co.  v.  De-  notwithstanding  other  provisions  in  the 

Wolf,  8  Pick.  56 ;  Biistow  v,  Whitmore,  instrument  inconsistent  with  this  snpposi- 

H.  Johns,  Ch.  96,  107.  tion.     Hatton  v.  Brage,  7  Taunt.  14. 

{v)  The  Sch.  Tribune,  S  Sumner,  144.  But  this  case  is  not  now  law.     Christie  v. 

See  also,  Lidgett  v.  Williams,  4  Hare,  Lewis,  2  Brod.  &  B.  410 ;  Hooe  v.  GroT- 

462.  erman,  1  Cranch,  214. 

(w)  Bray  ».  Kettell,  1  Allen,  80.  («)  Webb  v,  Peirce,  1  Curtis  C.  C.  104 , 

S)  See  Almgren  v.  Dutilh,  1  Seld.  28.  Thomas  v.  Osbom,  19  How.  22 ;  Williams 

)  Palmer  v.  Grade,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  t;.  Williams,  23    Maine,  17 ;    Cutler  v. 

110;  Marcardier  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  Winsor,  6  Pick.  335. 

8  Cranch,  39 ;  The  Sch.  Volunteer,  1  (a)  Mapro  v.  Snow,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  102. 

Sumner,  551 ;  Logs  of  Mahoeanj,  2  Sum-  See  Harding  v.  Souther,  12  Cush.  807- 
nor.  589.    It  was  formerly  held,  that  if  the 
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So  too,  one  part-owner  may  hire  the  vessel  firom  the  others ; 
and  generally,  if  there  be  a  charter-party,  whether  the  charterer 
be  the  master,  or  a  part  owner,  or  a  stranger,  or  the  govern- 
ment, (b)  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  general  roles  respecting  charter-parties  will 
apply. 

3.   Of  THB   PrOTISIONB  OV  ▲   CHABTEB-PilBTT. 

A  charter  may  be  for  one  or  more  voyages,  or  for  a  time  cer- 
tain ;  (c)  or  without  limitation  of  time,  and  then  there  is  by  law 
a  limitation  of  time  for  a  reasonable  term ;  and  such  a  charter- 
party  would  be  determinable  by  either  party  after  reasonable 
notice,  (d) 

The  charter-party  should  express  the  burden  of  the  ship  cor- 
rectly. A  wilful  misstatement  by  the  owner  would  be  a  fraud, 
which  might  entirely  avoid  the  contract  And  in  no  case 
would  the  owner  be  permitted  to  profit  by  his  fraud,  (e)  But 
the  charterer  is  held,  although  the  burden  be  stated  errone- 
ously, if  the  error  were  innocent  (/) 

The  owner  usually  stipulates  that  the  ship  is  sound,  staunch, 
and  seaworthy ;  that  he  will  keep  her  in  repair,  perils  of  the 
sea  excepted,  and  victual  and  man  her ;  but  if  these  obliga- 
tions were  not  expressed,  the  law  would  impose  them  on  the 
owner,  {g)  For  any  breach  of  this  contract,  the  charterer  has 
his  remedy ;  and  if  unable  to  use  the  vessel  in  the  manner 
proposed,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  part  of  the  charter 
money.  (//) 

The  charterer  may  agree  to  pay  a  gross  sum  for  the  use  of 
the  ship,  or   so  much  a  ton,  for  the   tonnage   stated,  or   so 

(b)  Fletcherv.Braddick,5B.  &F.  182;  Co.  r.  Parsons,  5  Graj,  589;  Hunt  p. 
fiodj^kinson  v.  Fernie,  2  C.  B.,  n.  8.,  415,    Usborne,  18  C.  B.  144. 

40  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  306 ;  Trinity  House  v,        {g)    Putnam  r.  Wood,  3  Mass.  481 ; 

Clark,  4  M.  &  S.  288.  ^^Il'®/  ^'  Scaife,  5  B.  &  C.  167  ;  Kimball 

(c)  Havelock  v.  Gcddes,  10  East,  55iJ;  v.  Tucker,  10  Mass.  192;  Goodridge  ?» 
McGilvery  v.  Capcn,  7  Gray,  525.  Lord,  10  Mass.  483,  486. 

{d)  Cutler  v.  Winsor,  6  Pick.  335.  (h)  Dupont  de  Ncmoars  ».- Vance,  19 

(«)  Johnsour.  Miln,  14  Wend.  195.  How.  162;   Lengsfield   t*.  Jones,  11  La. 

(/)  Hunter  v.  Fry,  2  B.  &  Aid.  421  ;  An.  624;   Christie  v.  Trott,  25  Enfr.  L, 

Barker  v.  Windlc,  6' Ellis  &  B.  675 ;  Ash-  &  Eq.  262;   Putnam  v.  Wood,  3  Mass. 

burner  v.  Balclicn,  3  Scld.  262  •   Thomas  481  ;  The  Bark  Gentleman,  Olcott,  Adm 

V.   Clarke,  2    Stark.  450;    Lceming  v.  11  ),    1   Blatch.   C.  C.  196;   Wonns  9 

Snaith,  16  Q.  B.  275 ;  Gwillim  v.  Daniell,  Storey,  11  Exch.  427. 
2  Cromp.  M.  &  B.  61 ;  Pembroke  Iron 
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much  a  ton  for  the  cargo  she  proves  to  be  able  to  carry;  or 
so  mnch  by  the  bale,  and  in  this  case  it  is  usual  to  stipulate 
that  not  less  than-  so  many  shall  be  sent 

If  the  charterer  agrees  to  pay  by  the  actual  ton,  and  to  fill 
the  vessel,  he  must  pay  for  all  of  her  burden  which  he  fails  to 
occupy;  (f)  and  this  is  called  "dead  freight"  But  he  may 
load  her  entirely  with  the  goods  of  others,  or  fill  with  them 
the  space  he  does  not  himself  use.  If  the  stipulation  is  for  so 
much  a  ton,  it  should  be  stated  whether  the  ton  is  legal  cus- 
tom-house measurement,  or  a  ton  of  actual  capacity ;  for  these 
may  differ  widely. 

If  a  charterer  cannot  fill  the  vessel,  the  master  being  abroad 
may,  if  not  prohibited,  take  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  charterer, 
the  goods  of  others,  (j) 

The  charter-party  usually  provides  that  the  owner  binds  the 
ship  and  freight  to  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  shipper  binds  the  cargo  to  the  ship  for  his  per- 
formance of  the  contract  If  there  be  no  such  stipulation,  the 
law  merchant  implies  this  mutual  obligation,  equally  whether 
the  contract  be  by  bill  of  lading  or  by  charter-party,  (ft)  If 
the  owner  is  in  possession,  and  the  charterer  owes  the  owner 
for  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  the  owner  has  a  lien  on  the 
goods  for  the  freight  (/)  If  the  charterer  carries  the  goods 
of  others,  and  they  are  to  pay  him  for  carrying  them,  he  has 
his  lien  on  the  goods  for  his  freight  (m)  But  in  respect  to 
these  liens  the  parties  may  stipulate  as  they  will. 

If  a  voyage  for  which  the  vessel  is  chartered,  be  a  voyage 
out  and  home,  a  question  may  arise,  whether  any  freight  is 
due  if  the  voyage  out  is  safely  completed,  and  the  ship  is  lost  on 
her  return  voyage.  The  parties  may  stipulate  as  they  will  on 
this  point  If  there  are  no  express  stipulations  in  the  contract, 
the  question  will  be  determined  by  what  the  law  shaU  under- 

(i)   Thomas  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  450 ;  v.  Crabtrce,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  87  ;  Wilson  ». 

Thoinpson  v,  Inglis,  3  Camp.  428 ;   Duffie  Hicks,  40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  51 1 ;  Bailey  v. 

r.  Hayes,  15  Johns.  327  ;   KIcine  v.  Ca-  Damon,  3  Gray,  92. 

[ara,2GalHs.  66.  [k)   The  Brig  Casco,  Daveis,  184- 

{j)  Hcckscher  v.  McCrea,  24  Wcnd.  {/)    Clarkson  v.  Edes,  4  Cowcn,  470 ; 

304 ;  Ashbomer  v.  Balchcn,  3  Seld.  262 ;  Buggies  v.  Bucknor,  1  Paine  C.  C.  358. 

Shannon  v    Comstock,  21   Wend.  457 ;  (m)  Lander  v.  Clark,  1  Hall,  355. 
Crabtree  v.  Clark,  Spragne,  217;  Clarke 
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stand  and  construe  the  contract,  which  they  have  made,  to  mean 
and  to  be  in  this  respect.  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  courts 
to  construe  the  voyage  out  and  the  voyage  home  as  distinct 
voyages.  («) 

4.     OV  LaT  DaTB  AKD   DBMUlULkOB. 

A  charterer  is  usually  allowed  so  many  days  for  loading,  and 
so  many  days  for  xuiloading  the  ship.  These  days  are  called 
Lay  Days.  They  are  a  part  of  the  voyage,  and  belong  to  the 
charterer.  The  phrase  used  is  sometimes  "  running  days,"  or 
"  working  days,"  (o)  or  merely  **  days."  This  last  term  would 
be  construed  to  mean  "  running  "  days,  (p)  and  not  "  working 
days,"  unless  some  usage  to  the  contrary  were  proved,  (q) 

The  contract  also  usually  provides,  that  he  may  detain  the 
ship  for  more  days,  sometimes  limited  in  number,  and  for  each 
of  these  days  he  is  to  pay  so  much.  What  he  pays  for  these) 
additional  days  he  is  said  to  pay  for  Demurrage.  In  constru- 
ing these  rights  and  obligations,  courts  regard  not  only  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation,  but  the  principle  of  public 
policy  which  forbids  the  wanton  and  unnecessary  idleness  of 
the  ship. 

A  delay  may  be  by  compulsion ;  as  by  capture,  or  embargo, 
or  any  act  of  government,  or  being  frozen  up,  or  any  absolute 
disability  of  the  charterer,  or  of  the  consignee,  which  he  can- 
not prevent  The  question  arises,  whether  sfach  a  delay  gives 
to  the  owner  a  claim  for  demurrage.  This  question  cannot 
certainly  be  answered  on  authority,  as  the  cases  are  in  conflict 
We  think,  however,  the  better  rule  to  be,  that  such  a  detention 
gives  the  owner  such  a  claim,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
a  voluntary  detention,  (r) 

(n)  Mackrell  v.  Simond,  2  Chitty,  666 ;  (q)  Where  the  law  of  the  coantry  pro- 
Brown  V.  Hunt,  1 1  Mass.  45 ;  Locke  v.  hibits  working  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 
Swan,  13  Mass.  76.  In  the  following  they  will  be  excluded.  Cochran  v.  Ret- 
cases  the  voyage  has  been  held  to  be  berg,  S  Esp.  121.  See  also,  Gibbens  v, 
entire.  Towlo  v.  Kettell,  5  Cush.  18;  Buisson,  I  Bing.  N.  C.  283;  Field  7. 
Smith  w.  Wilson,  8  East,  437 ;  Coffin  0.  Chase,  Hill  &  Den.  50. 
Storor,  5  Mass.  252 ;  Sweeting  v,  D&r-  (r)  A  delay  by  capture  or  compulsion 
thez,  14  C.  B.  538  ;  Pcnoyer  u.  Hallett,  was  once  regarded  as  giving  no  claim  for 
15  Johns.  332.  demurrage.  Douglas  v.  Moody,  9  Mass. 
(0)  Brooks  r.  Mintum,  1  Cal.  481.  555.  See  Duff  u.  Lawrence,  3  Johns 
ip)  Brown  v.  Johnson,  10  M.  &  W.  Cas.  162.  But  now  the  rule  seems  to  be 
831  ;  Brooks  v.  Mintum,  1  Cal.  481 ;  that  the  consignees  shall  pay  demurrage, 
Cochran  v,  Retbeig,  3  Esp.  121  although  not  to  blame,  provided  the  owDfir 
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5.    Or  THB  BiSBOLUTiOK  ov  ▲  Chabtbb-Pabtt. 

Charter-parties,  like  all  other  contracts,  may  be  discharged 
by  tiie  effect  of  their  own  terms,  or  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties ;  (s)  and  a  charter-party  would  be  dissolved  by  any  thing 
which  would  make  the  execution  of  the  agreement  illegal,  or 
impossible.  Thus  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  country  to 
which  a  ship  belongs,  against  that  to  which  it  was  to  go,  would 
dissolve  the  charter-party,  (t)  Whether  an  embargo,  (u)  or 
act  of  non-intercourse,  or  any  other  restraint  or  prohibition  (t;) 
by  government,  or  a  blockade  (t«?)  of  the  port  in  which  the- 
vessel  is  lying,  or  of  that  to  which  she  is  to  go,  (x)  would 
suspend  the  charter-party,  or  go  yet  feurther,  and  dissolve  it,, 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  detention.  We  think 
such  a  detention  would  generally,  if  not  always,  suspend  it. 
And  if  it  were  one  which  would  probably  continue  for  a  period 
so  long  that  it  would  be  clearly  unreasonable  to  detain  tbe 
ship  until  the  detention  were  removed ;  or  if,  from  the  natoie 
of  the  cargo,  a  shorter  detention  would  be  likely  to  destroy  it,, 
or  greatly  diminish  its  value,  we  should  say  that  this  detention^ 
would  annul  the  contract,  {y) 

If  a  ship  and  cargo  were  captured,  and  afterwards  restored^. 

be  not  in  fiutlt    Leer  v,  Tates,  3  Tannt.  kins,  4  Ellia  &  B.  979, 5  id.  729, 6  id.  958 ; 

886;  fiarman  v.  Gandolph,  Holt,  N.  P.  Clemontson  v.  Blessig,  11  Exch.  13S. 

85;    Bandall  v.  Lynch,   12  East,   179;  (u)  Odlin  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn.  2  Wash. 

Benson  v.  Blant,  1  Q.  B.  870 ;  Taylor  v.  C.  C.  312, 317 ;  Hadley  v.  Clarke,  8  T.  R. 

CUy,  9  Q.B.  713.  As  by  frost.  Ban«tn.  259;  M'Bride  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  5  Johns. 

Datton,  4  Camp.  383 ;  — tide.  Clendaniei  808 ;  Baylies  v.  Fethrplace,  7  Mass.  325 ; 

V.  Tnckerman,  17  Barb.  184;  Brown  v.  Touteng  v,  Hubbard,  3  B.  &  P.  291; 

Ralston,  4  Rand.  504,  9  Leigh,  532; —  Conway  v.  Gray,  10  East,  536. 

any  act  of  gOTemment.  Bessey  v,  Evans,  (v)  Kichardson  v.  Maine  Ins.   Co.  6 

4  Camp.  131;  Hill  v.  Idle,  id.  327 ;  Bright  Mass.  Ill;  Palmer  v.  Lorillard,  1 6  Johns. 

V.  Page,  3  B.  &  P.  295,  n. ;  Brooks  v.  348 ;  Patron  v,  SiWa,  1  La.  275.    Low 

Mintam,  1  Cal.  481 ;   Barker  v.  Uodg-  ness  of  water,  which  prevents  a  vessel: 

son,  8  M.  &  S.  267.  reaching  her  port,  merely  suspends  the* 

(s)  Goes  V,  Nugent,  5  B.  &  Ad.  58 ;  contract.    Schilizzi  v.  Derry,  4  Ellis  &  B. 

King  V.  GiUett,  7  M.  &  W.  55;   Cum-  873. 

mings  V.  Arnold,  3  Met.  486;  Howard  v.  {w)  Palmer  r.  Lorillard,  16  Johns. 348;. 

Macondray,  7  G»y,  516.  Ogden  v.  Barker,  18  Johns.  87  ;  Richard- 

it)  Brown  v.  Delano,  12  Mass.  370;  son  v,  Maine  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass.  102. 

Palmer  V.  Lorillard,  16  Johns,  348 ;  Aveir  (x)  A  blockade  of  the  port  of  desdna 

r.  Bowden,  5  Ellis  &  B.  714,  6  Ellis  &  B.  tion  terminates  the  contract.     Scott  vs. 

953 ;  Bairick  v.  Bnba,  2  C.  B.  n.  b.  563.  Libby,  2  Johns.  336 ;  The  Tutela,  6  RoK 

See  also,  Esposito  v.  Bowden,  4  Ellis  &  Adm.  177. 


B.  963,  7  Ellis  &  B.  763;  Reid  v.  Hos-        (y)  See  The  Isabella  Jaoobina,  4  Rcb. 

Adm.  77. 

VOL.  n.  20 
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snch  capture  would  generally  only  suspend  the  charter-party 
until  the  restoration.  But  even  then  the  detention  might  be 
duch,  that  from  its  length,  or  other  circumstances,  it  must  break 
up  the  voyage ;  and  then  it  would  annul  the  charter-party,  (z) 


SECTION  IV. 
OF  nrOIDBNTS  OF  THB  YOYA0B. 

A.  —Of  Loss  by  Perils  of  the  Sea. 

Questions  arising  firom  losses  or  injuries  by  perils  of  the  sea, 
oome  up  between  the  owner  and  the  insurer,  and  these  ques- 
tions will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  insurance.  They  are 
also  presented  for  determination  between  the  owner  of  the  ship 
and  the  freighter,  or  shipper  of  the  goods.  The  owner  in  the 
biU  of  lading  which  he  gives,  stipulates  to  carry  the  goods  safely, 
and  deliver  them  in  good  condition,  <^  perils  of  the  sea  ex- 
cepted." If  therefore  a  loss  occurs  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  perils  of  the  sea,  the  owner  is  responsible  therefor  to  the  ship- 
per ;  but  if  it  is  so  attributable  the  loss  rests  with  the  shipper. 
It  therefore  becomes  important  to  determine  what  are  perils  of 
the  sea,  and  for  this  we  must  look  to  the  law  merchant 

The  meaning  and  reason  of  the  rule  thus  defining  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  owner,  are  obviously  this.  The  owner  should  be 
held  to  take  all  due  care  of  the  goods  in  his  charge,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  his  charge.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  general 
definition  of  perils  of  the  sea,  must  mean  all  those  maritime  | 

dangers  or  disasters  which  may  befall  the  goods,  and  which  or- 
dinary care  and  precaution  cannot  prevent,  (a) 

{z)  It  seems  to  be  held  in  England,  by  Bemtrom  o.  Mills,  3  Esp.  36 ;  Moorsom 

the  court  of  Admiralty,  that  the  captare  v.  Greayes,  2  Camp.  627.    In  The  Na- 

of  the  vessel  and  the  unlivery  of  the  car-  thaniel  Hooper,  3  Snmner,  542,  556,  Mr. 

go  terminates  the  contract  of  affreight-  Justice  Story  made  an  elaborate  review  of 

meut.    The  Racehorse,  3  Rob.  Adm.  101 ;  the  cases  decided  in  the  English  admiralty, 

The  Martha,  id.  106,  n. ;  The  Hoflhung,  6  and  held  that  they  could  not  be  considered 

Id.  231;  The  Louisa,  1  Dods.  317;  The  as  authority  in  tliis  country.    See  also, 

Wilelmina  Eleonora,  3  Rob.  Adm.  234.  Spaffbrd  v.  Dodge,  14  Mass.  66 
Bee,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  court        (a)  Sch.  Beenide,  2  Sumner.  667 ;  tod 

III  Beftle  V,  Thompson,  3  B.  &  P.  428 ;  cases  passim. 
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These  perils  are  those  which  arise  from  extraordinary  vio- 
lence by  the  wind,  or  the  sea,  wreck,  stranding,  or  capture. 

The  vessel  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  entirely  seaworthy  in 
all  respects  and  particulars,  and  properly  navigated ;  and  it  is 
not  so  seaworthy  or  so  navigated,  unless  it  is  competent  to  en- 
counter or  avoid  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  voyage. 

In  one  sense,  the  action  of  the  sea  need  not  be  extraordinary 
to  bring  a  loss  within  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  as,  if  the  ship  be 
wrecked  by  a  current,  which  the  master  did  not  know  and  could 
not  justly  be  regarded  as  bound  to  know,  this  would  be  a  loss 
by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  although,  not  in  itself  extraordinary. 
Whether  fire,  as  between  the  owner  and  the  shipper,  is  a  peril 
of  the  sea  may  not  be  certain ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  the  carrier  would  by  the  common  law  be  responsible,  al- 
though fire  was  not  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or 
seamen,  {b)  But  now  by  statute  both  in  England  (c)  and  in 
this  country,  (d)  a  carrier  is  not  liable  for  an  accidental  fire  hap- 
pening to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  The  act  of  1851  does  not 
apply  to  any  canal  boat,  barge,  or  lighter,  or  to  any  vessel  of  any 
description  whatsoever,  used  in  river  or  Inland  navigation,  (e) 
And  it  has  been  held,  that  a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  bound  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade, 
and  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce,  as  a  Common  earner, 
between  ports  and  places  in  different  States,  upon  the  lakes  and 
navigable  waters  connecting  the  same,  is  not  a  vessel  used  in 
inland  navigation.  (/)  The  statute  does  not  exonerate  the  ship 
for  a  loss  by  fire  after  the  goods  are  on  the  wharf,  but  before 
they  are  delivered,  (g*) 

The  destruction  of  a  ship  by  worms,  would  not  be  generally 
a  ^  peril  of  the  sea,"  excusing  the  master,  because  it  must  be 
known  when  and  where  this  mischief  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
then  and  there  a  ship  should  be  protected  against  it ;  as  this  is 


743 ;    N.  J.  Steam  Kav.  Co.  r.  Mcrch.        (/)  Moore  v.  American  Transp.  Co.,  5 


(5)    Morewootl  r.  Pollok.  1  Ellis  &  B.  (e)  id.  ^  7. 

13;    N.  J.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  r.   Men*h.        (/)  Moore 

Bank,  6  How.  344 ;  Garrison  i;.  Memphis  Mich.  368,  24  How.  ] 

Ins.  Co.,  19  How.  312.  (r/)  Salmon  Fails  Co.  v.  Bark  Tangier, 

(c)  26  Geo.  3,  c.  86 ;  Morcwood  v.  Pol-  21  Law  Rep.  6 ;  The  Ship  Middlesex,  id. 

k>k,  1  Ellis  &  B.  743.  14. 

(<f)  1851,  c.  43, 9  U.  8.  Stats,  at  Large, 
IS5. 
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generally  possible  by  adequate  precantions.  (&)  So  we  should 
say  the  owner  should  be  responsible  for  damage  caused  by 
rats  ({)  or  other  vermin.  These  are  the  principles  applied  in 
marine  insurance,  and  would  apply  equally  as  between  owner 
and  master. 

So  too,  the  owner  would  not  be  responsible,  if  without  the 
fault  of  the  master  the  goods  were  damaged  by  actual  contact 
with  sea-water ;  (j)  or  if  a  part  of  the  cargo  being  so  damaged, 
vapor  and  gases  arising  from  it  injured  another  portion,  (k) 

Damage  caused  by  any  form  of  wreck,  as  by  the  ship  winking 
or  stranding,  although  generally  a  peril  of  the  sea,  would  not  be 
one,  and  therefore  would  not  excuse  the  owner  if  it  were  the 
master's  wilful  fault  And  if  the  total  loss  of  the  vessel  be  in* 
fenred  by  a  presumption  of  law,  from  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable 
time  without  her  being  heard  from,  it  will  be  a  part  of  this  pie* 
sumption,  that  she  perished  through  a  peril  of  the  sea.  (/) 

B.—Cf  OoUision. 

This  is  a  maritime  peril,  an  injury  from  which  is  quite  common 
in  harbors,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  at  sea.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
question  entirely  distinct  from  those  presented  by  other  losses  or 
perils.  This  question  is  this ;  is  either  of  the  two  ships  or  tiieir 
owners  responsible  to  the  other  ship  or  owner,  and  on  what 
ground,  and  to  what  extent  The  party  in  faxdt  must  suffer  his 
own  loss,  and  compensate  tiie  other  party  for  the  loss  he  may  sus- 
tain, (m)  The  nearly  universal  maritime  law  is,  that  where  a 
collision  takes  place  from  causes  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  any  efforts  reasonably  required,  and  no  blame  is 
imputable  to  either  party,  the  loss  must  rest  where  it  falls ;  and 
he  who  suffers  it  has  no  claim  on  the  other,  (n)     We  have  called 

{h)  Rohl  0.  Parr,  1  Esp.  445;  Martin  (k)  Ibid.    Bat  see  Montoja  v.  London 

V.  Salem  Ins.  Co.,  2  Mass.  420;  Hazard  Ass.  Co.  6  Exch.  451. 

V.  New  England  Ins.  Co.,  1  Samner,218,  (/)    Gordon  v.  Bowne,  2  Johns.  150; 

8  Pet.  557.  Brown  v.  Neilson,  1  Caines,  525. 

(t)  See  Hunter  t;.  Potts,  4  Camp.  203 ;  (m)    The    Scioto,   Dareis,  .359;    The 

Dale  V,  Hall,  1  Wilson,  281 ;  Laveroni  v.  Woodrop-Sims,  2  Dods.  83 ;  Reeves  y. 

Drory,  8  Exch.  166;  Garrigues  v.  Coxe,  Ship  Constitntion,  Gilpin,  579;  The  Sap- 

1  Binn.  592 ;  Aymur  v.  Astor,  6  Cow.  266.  pho,  9  Jar.  560. 

{ }•)  Baker  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.,  Sup.  (n)  The  Woodrop-Sims,  2  Dods.  83; 

Jod.  Ct.  Mass.,  14  Law  Reporter,  203.  The  Celt,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  828,  note ;  The 
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thia  a  neady  universal  role,  for  the  only  exceptions  we  know  of 
prevail  at  Hamburg  and  at  Calcutta,  and  have  given  rise,  in 
both  ports,  to  a  difficult  question  of  marine  insurance,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

If  both  ships  are  equally,  or  if^  though  not  equally  yet  both 
substantially  in  fault,  the  rule  may  not  be  so  certain.  The  com- 
mon law  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  result  as  where  there 
is  no  fault,  because  at  common  law  a  plaintiff  has  no  remedy 
for  a  loss  caused  by  an  accident,  if  his  own  negligence  was  a 
substantial  cause  of  the  acddeni  And  it  has  been  said,  that  if 
it  contributed  in  any  degree  whatever  to  the  accident,  he  has 
no  remedy,  (o)  It  has  however  been  held,  that  admiralty  di- 
vides the  loss  if  both  vessels  are  in  fault  (p) 

If  it  is  certain  that  there  was  fault,  and  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained on  which  party  the  &ult  lies,  there  might  be  reason  for 
saying  that  the  result  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  where 
it  is  Imown  that  both  are  in  fault  There  is  however  ground 
for  saying,  that  conunon  law  would  now  divide  the  loss  between 
the  two  vessels ;  and  perhaps  still  stronger  ground  for  asserting 
this  to  be  the  rule  of  admiralty,  (q)  And  according  to  very  high 
admiralty  authority  in  this  country,  the  loss  must  be  equsdly 
appwtioned  where  there  has  been  no  fault,  or  fault  on  both 
sides,  or  fault  with  an  uncertainty  on  which  side,  (r)  In  the 
nnoertainlj  which  still  rests  upon  this  rule,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  equity  power  of  the  court  of  admiralty  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  would  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  in 
the  case.  And  it  has  been  scdd  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  rule  dividing  the  loss,  is  under  the  cir^ 
cumstances  usually  attending  such  disasters,  just  and  equitable, 

Idnennt,  2  W.  Bob.  236;  Stainback  v.  {p)  Vaox  v.  SheflPer,  8  Moore,  P.  C. 

Bae,  14  How.  532.    An  inevitable  acci-  75 ;  The  Victoria,  3  W.  Rob.  49 ;  Tb« 

dent  is  defined  in  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob.  Montreal,  24  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  580 ;  Allen  v. 

201,  to  be  "that  which  the  party  charged  Mackay,  Sprague,  219 ;  Sch.  Catherine  v. 

with  the  offence  conld  not  possibly  pre-  Dickinson,    17    How.    177  ;    Rogers    v, 

▼ent  bj  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  can-  Steamer  St.  Charles,  19  How.  108 ;  Cush- 

tion,  and  maritime  skill."  ing  v.  The  John  Eraser,  21  How.  184, 

(o)  Do  well  V.  Gen.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  5  195. 

Ellis  &  B.  195 ;  Gen.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  {q)  See  The  Catherine  of  Dover,  2  Hacg; 

*' —   14  C.  B.  127;   Gen.  Steam  Nav.  Adm.  145;  The  Scioto,  Davies,  359  ;  Lii- 


Co.  r.  Tonkin,  4  Moore,  P.  C.  314 ;  Simp-    cas  v.  Steamboat  Swann,  6  McLean,  C.  C 
iOB  o.  Hand,  6  Whaxt.  811 ;  Barnes  v.    282 ;  The  Nantilns,  Ware,  2d  ed.  529. 
Cole,  21  Wend.  188.  (r)  The  Scioto,  Daveis,  359. 
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and  tending  most  strongly  to  Induce  care  and  diligence  on  both 
sides.  (5)  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  highest  author- 
ities appear  to  hold  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  (t) 

It  has  been  held,  that  where  both  parties  are  wilfully  in  fetult, 
the  court  will  not  interfere  in  favor  of  either  party,  (u)  If  a 
vessel  be  thrown  against  another  with  no  voluntary  action  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  her  master  or  crew,  it  would  seem  that  she 
is  not  liable,  (v)  In  England  it  has  been  held,  that  if  a  vessel 
has  been  employed  by  government  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
naval  officer,  she  is  not  liable  for  damages  caused  by  a  collision, 
which  was  itself  caused  by  his  orders,  (t^;) 

In  England,  and  in  this  country,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
by  some  State  statutes,  {x)  the  responsibility  of  a  ship  for  such 
damages  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo. 

Wherever  any  injurious  collision  occurs,  if  any  imputation  of 
negligence  is  thrown  by  the  evidence  on  either  vessel,  her  owners 
must  prove  that  this  negligence  was  not  a  substantial  cause  of 
the  collision ;  {y)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause  of 
collision  must  offer  evidence  tending  to  prove  both  his  own  care, 
and  the  want  of  care  by  the  defendant,  if  his  daim  rests  upon 
the  defendant's  negligence,  {z)  It  would  be  a  sufficient  want 
of  care,  if,  although  the  collision  could  not  have  been  prevented 
when  it  occurred,  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  previous 
proper  precaution,  (a)  And  there  are  precautions  which  usage 
if  not  law  seems  to  require. 

The  principal  among  these,  is  that  of  showing  a  light  at 
night,  if  a  ship  lies  in  a  river-way,  or  in  a  stream,  under  circum- 


(5)  Sch.  Catherine  v.  Dickinson,  17  (w)  Hodgkinson  v.  Fernie,  2  C.  B.,  v. 

How.  177.  8.,  415.    See  also,  Fletcher  v.  BraddidL« 

{t)  Valin  favora  the  rale.    Liy.  8,  tit.  7,  5  B.  &  P.  182. 

des  Avaries.     Cleirac  calls  it  a  judicium  (x)  See  post,  33.5,  n.  (a). 

ru8ticum.    See  also,  De  Vaux  v,  Salvador,  (y).  The  Sch.  Lion,  Sprague,  40;  Clapp 

4  A.  &  E.  420,  per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.  v.  Young,  6  Law  Rep.  Ill;  Waring  v, 

(u)  Stargcs  1;.  Murphy,  U.  S.  C.  C,  N.  Clarke,  5   How.  441 ;    Gushing  v.  The 

Y.,  Boston  Courier,  Sept.  19.  1857.    On  John  Fraser,  21  How.  184. 

appeal  the  Court  did  not  consider  that  {z)   Carsley  v.  White,  21   Pick,  254 ; 

Uio  facts  made  the  collision  one  of  this  na-  New  Haven  S.  6.  Co.  9.  Vanderbilt,  16 

ture,  but  the  rule  appears  to  have  received  Conn.  420 ;  Kennard  v.  Burton,  25  Bioine, 

the  assentof  the  court.     Stuigis  v.  Ciough,  39;  Davies  t;.  Mann,  10  M.  &.  W.  546. 

21  How.  451.  {a)  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob.  205  ;  Stoam- 

(v)   Kissam   o.  The  Albert,   21   Law  boat  New  York  v,  Rea,  18  How.  224; 

Rep.  41.    See  also,  The  Moxev,  Abbott  The  Clement,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  863. 
Adm.73 
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siances  which  would  make  the  light  proper,  (b)  A  statute  of 
the  United  States  requires  such  light  on  certain  steamboats,  (c) 
and  in  New  York  it  is  required  on  board  canal  boats ;  and 
wherever  such  light  is  positively  required  its  absence  would  be 
negligence.  •(£{)  It  is  quite  common  for  a  vessel  in  a  dark  night, 
or  in  a  heavy  fog,  to  sound  a  horn,  or  ring  a  bell,  or  at  brief 
intervals  make  other  noises  to  indicate  her  position.  But  there 
is  no  statute  on- this  subject,  nor  any  distinct  and  peremptory 
usage,  (e) 

It  is  certain  that  all  vessels,  whether  anchored  (/)  or  under 
^*ray,  (g)  should  have  a  competent  watch  or  look-out  on  deck. 

If  ships  approach  each  other,  that  which  is  going  free  must 
give  way  to  that  which  is  close  hauled ;  (h)  unless  this  would 
be  dangerous  from  the  nearness  of  the  shore,  or  of  a  rock  or 
shoals. 

If  both  are  close  hauled,  each  should  go  to  the  right,  or  the 
ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  keeps  on,  while  the  ship  on  the  lar- 
board tack  changes  her  course,  (t) 

An  English  statute  requires,  that  on  vessels,  whether  under 
steam  or  canvas,  meeting  or  coming  toward  each  other  in  such 
way  as  to  cause  a  risk  of  collision,  the  helms  of  both  ships  shall 
be  put  to  port,  whether  they  be  on  the  port  or  starboard  tack, 
and  whether  they  are  close  hauled  or  not,  unless  the  circum- 
flteuices  pf  the  case  make  a  compliance  with  the  rule  imme- 

(&)  The  Rose,  2  W.  Rob.  4 ;  The  Yio-  See  Bulloch  v.  Steamboat  Lamar,  8  Law 

tona,  a  W.  Rob.  49 ;  The  Scioto,  Daveis,  Rep.  375;   Foster   v.  Sch.  Miianda,  1 

359 ;  Lenox  v,  Wiiiisimmet  Co.  Spragne,  Newb.  Adm.  227,  6  McLean,  C.  C.  221 ; 

160 ;  Kelly  v.  Cannineham,  1  Cal.  365 ;  Chamberlain  v.  Ward,  21  How.  548 ;  Hall 

The  Indiana,  Abbott  Adm.  380;  Rogers  v.  The  Bufiklo,  1  Newb.  Adm.  115. 
V.  Steamer  St.  Charles,   19  How.  108;        {d)  Rathban  &.  Payne,  19  Wend.  899; 

Carsley  v.  White,  21  Pick.  254 ;  Barque  Fitch  v.  Livingston,  4  Sandf.  492 ;  Steam- 

I>Blawaro  v.  Steamer  Osprey,  2  Wallace  boat  New  York  v,  Rea,  18  How.  223. 
C.  C.  275;  Cushing  v.  The  John  Fraser,        (e)  McCready  o.  Goldsmith,  18  How 

81  How.  189 ;  Nelson  v.  Leland,  22  How.  89. 

48 ;  The  Steamer  Louisiana  v.  Fisher,  21        (/)  The  Indiana,  Abbott  Adm.  330 

How.  1 ;  Culbertson  v.  Shaw,  18  How.  The  Sch.  Lion,  Sprague,  40. 


584;  Uro  v.  Coflman,  19  How.  56;  New  {g)  Whitridge  v.   Dill,  23  How.  448 

Yoik  ftViiginia  Steamship  Co.  v.  Cal-  The  Clement,  Sprague,  257, 2  Curtis  C.  C. 

darwood.  19  How.  241.  369. 

(c)  The  Stat.  1838.  c.  191,  4  10,  5  U.  S.  (k)  The  Gazelle,  2  W.  Rob.  515 ;  Allen 

Stats,  at   Large,  306,  is    applicable   to  v.  Mackay,  Sprague,  219 ;  The  Brig  Em- 

steamboats  generally.    That  of  1849,  c.  ily,  Olcott  Adm.  132;  The  Rebecca,  1 


105,  4  5,  9  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  382,  pre-    Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  347. 

scribes  the  rules  for  steamboatF  and  sailing        (i)  The  Jupiter,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  890 

vessels  on  the  northern  and  western  lakes. 
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diately  dangerous,  {j)  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the 
two  yessels  pass  on  the  port  side  of  each  other.  The  phrase 
^  close  hauled,"  means  usually  that  a  vessel  is  as  near  the  wind 
as  she  can  go ;  and  such  a  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack,  cannot 
put  her  helm  to  port,  without  coming  into  the  wind  and  losing 
her  way.  And  as  the  statute  contains  a  proviso  that  due  re- 
gard shall  be  had  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  navigation,  but  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  dose  hauled  ships  under  command, 
the  English  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  held,  that  dose 
hauled  in  the  statute  must  mean  on  the  wind,  but  not  so  dose 
that  she  cannot  go  doser  and  yet  be  under  command,  (k) 

It  has  been  said  by  American  text-writers,  (/)  that  where  two 
vessels  are  going  the  same  course,  in  a  narrow  channel,  and 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  run  into  each  other,  that  which  is 
to  windward  must  keep  away ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  in  such 
a  case  the  rule  must  be  just  otherwise ;  for  if  the  ship  to  wind- 
ward does  keep  away  from  the  wind,  and  the  ship  to  leeward 
does  not  keep  away,  they  will  come  together.  Perhaps  the 
writers  supposed  that  '<  keep  away  "  meant  to  keep  away  from 
the  other  vessd;  whereas  <^keep  away"  as  a  sea  term  always 
means  to  keep  away  or  turn  off  from  the  wind.  The  general 
rule  must  be,  that  if  the  vessd  astern  is  the  faster  sailer,  she 
must  in  passing  the  other  keep  out  of  her  way.  (m) 

K  two  steamboats  approach  they  must  go  to  the  right  of  each 
other,  (n)  As  they  can  always  move  in  any  direction,  they  are 
considered  by  law  and  usage  as  vessels  which  always  have  a 
free  wind.  Their  extreme  power  and  speed,  lay  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  extreme  watchfiilness.  (o)  Many  cases  illustrate 
this ;  and  where  the  laws  of  a  place  forbid  a  vessd  from  going 

(j)  Merchants  Shipping  Act^  17  &  18  (n)  New  York  &  Bait.  Transp.  Co.  v. 

Vict.  c.  104,  ^  396.  Philadelphia,  &c  Steam    NaT.   Co.    22 

{k)  Chadwickv.  City  of  Dublin  Steam-  How.  461 ;  Union  Steamship  Co.  v.  New 

Packet  Co.  6  Ellis  &  B.  771.  York,  &c.  S.  Co.  24  How.  307 ;  Wheeler 

(/)  3  Kent  Com.  230;  Abbott  on  Ship.  v.  The  Eastern  State,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  141. 

Am.  ed.  234 ;  Flanders  on  Mar.  Law,  307,  (o)  The  Europa,  2  Bug.  L.  &  £q.  564; 

citing  Marsh  v.  Blythe,  1  McCord,  360.  The  Bay  State,  Abbott  Adm.  235 ;  Mc- 

This  case  does  not  support  the  position  Creadv  i^.  Goldsmith,  18  How.  89 ;  Steam* 

for  which  it  is  cited.  boat  New  York  v,  Rea,  18  How.  223  ^ 

(m)  Whitridge  v.  Dill,  23  How.  448.  Rogers  9.  Steamer  St  Charles,  19  How. 

This  case  yirtcuilly  oyerrnles  die  case  of  108. 
The  Clement,  Spragne,  257, 2  Cutis,  C. 

Caes. 
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Deyond  a  oertain  speed,  in  certain  waters,  it  is  no  excuse,  in 
case  of  collision,  that  the  vessel  was  going  within  that  speed,  if 
its  speed  was  then  dangerous,  (p)  The  American  rule  permits 
a  steamer  to  go  eitiier  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
which  has  the  wind  firee ;  (q)  the  English  statute  rule  requires 
her  to  go  to  the  light,  and  we  prefer  the  English  rule,  (r)  It 
has  been  held  in  admiralty,  that  if  the  boats  are  running  in 
opposition,  both  will  be  presumed  to  be  in  fault ;  at  least  prima 
facie.  {$)  And  in  Louisiana,  evidence  that  a  boat  was  racing, 
was  admitted  to  show  negligence  on  her  part  (t) 

It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  rules  and  usages  known  and 
established,  should  be  complied  with,  because  every  vessel  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  every  other  vessel  will  conform  to  them, 
and  may  govern  herself  accordingly.  But  a  departure  firom  a 
rule  or  usage,  is  not  only  justified  when  a  compliance  would  be 
dangerous  from  special  circumstances,  but  becomes  a  positive 
duty  when  such  compliance  would  endanger  or  injure  another 
vessel,  and  then  a  compliance  with  the  rule  or  usage  would  be 
no  excuse.  (ii) 

It  has  been  held  in  Ihis  country,  that  if  two  American  vessels 
collide  in  a  foreign  port,  the  rights  of  the  parties,  even  in  an  ac- 
tion in  this  country,  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  collision  took  place,  (v)  But  in  England  it  is  held, 
that  in  such  a  case,  a  party  seeking  a  remedy  has  that  which  is 
given  him  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  that  remedy  is 
given  and  enforced.  (i£^)  It  may  be  added  that,  in  case  of  collision, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  a  ship  which  is  without  fault, 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  injured  vessel,  although 
that  be  in  fault  (x) 

In  measuring  the  damages  in  case  of  coHision,  all  durect  and 


(p)  Netherland  Steamboat  Co.v.  Styles,  Friends,  1  W.  Rob.  478 ;  The  CommeroOy 

40  £ns.  L.  &.£q.  25.  3  W.  Rob.  287 ;  The  Steamer  Oregon  v. 

(g)  The  Osprej,  Sprasrue,  245 ;  Steam-  Rocca,  18  How.  572 ;  Crockett  v.  Newtoi^ 

er  Oregon  u.  Kocca,  18  How.  570.  id.  583. 

(r)  17  &  18  Vict,  c  104,  S  296.  (v)  Smith  .v.  Condiy,  1  How.  28. 

i$)  The    SteamllDat    Boston,    Olcott,  (to)   The   Yemon,   1  W.  Rob.  816; 

Adm.  407.  General  Steam  Nay.  Co.  v,  Gnillon,  11 

U)  MTera  V,  Peny,  1  La.  An.  872.  M.  &  W.  877 ;  The  Johann  Friederidiy  1 

(iirXUen  V.  Mackaj,  Spragne,  219  ;  W.  Rob.  35. 

Tbe  Yanderbilt,  Abbott  Adm.  361 ;  The  (x)  The  Celt,  8  Hagg.  Adm.  3«l 
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immediate  consequenceB  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
with  the  losses  and  expenses  flowing  from  them,  (y) 

In  admiralty,  the  lien  which  a  ship  injured  by  a  collision 
has  upon  the  ship  that  causes  the  damage,  continues  long 
enough  to  give  the  injured  party  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
enforce  his  claim,  (z) 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  those  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  colliding  vessels.  But  questions  may  also  come  up 
between  the  owner  of,  and  the  shipper  of  the  cargo  in,  the  in- 
jured vessel ;  for  the  owner  is  responsible  to  the  shipper,  if  the 
collision  was  caused  merely  by  a  fault  of  the  master,  but  not  if 
the  collision  were  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea.  (a)  If  however 
it  were  caused  by  the  fault  of  another  vessel,  wilfully,  or  by  mere 
negligence,  and  without  any  violence  of  wind  or  tide,  or  any 
stress  of  navigation,  we  should  doubt  whether  this  would  be 
either  a  peril  of  the  sea,  (b)  or  the  act  of  God,  (c)  or  would  ex- 
cuse the  owner,  whether  a  bill  of  lading  was  given  or  not  It 
has  been  intimated  however,  that  a  collision  caused  by  no  &ult, 
nor  an  act  of  God,  or  any  inevitable  accident,  is  nevertheless, 
in  itself^  a  peril  of  the  sea.  (d) 

C—  Of  Salvage. 

1.   What  Salvaob  Is. 

This  word  has  two  distinct  meanings  in  maritime  law.  it 
sometimes  means  that  which  is  saved  from  wrecked  property, 
Ivhether  ship  or  cargo ;  and  questions  respecting  it  in  this  sense 
arise  under  policies  of  insurance,  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter. 

{y)  The  CountesB  of  Darham,  9  Month,  the  libeIlAnts,isnowwelleBtabllshed.   The 

Law  Mag.  (Notes  of  Ca8.)i  ^79 ;  The  Mel-  Bold  Bucdeugh,  3  W.  Rob.  220 ;  Banner 

lona,  3  W.  Rob.  7 ;  The  Pensher,  20  Law  w.  BeU,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  267 ;  Edwards  o. 

Rep.  471 ;  Ralston  v.  The  State  Rights,  Steamer   R.    F.    Stockton,  Crabbc.  580. 

Crabbe,  22 ;  Steamboat  Co.  w.  Whilldin,  But  this  lien,  like  any  other  in  admiralty, 

4  Harring.  Del.  233.    Compensation  is  may  be  lost  b^  a  delay  to  enforce  it.    The 

allowed  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  de-  Admiral,  18  Law  Reporter,  91. 

tention  of  the  vessel  while  repairing.    Wil-  (a)  BuUer  ».  Fisher,  3  Esp.  67. 

liamson  v.  Barrett,  13  How.  111.  (6)  Marsh  r.  Blytlil,  1  McCord,  360. 

(z)  That  the  lien  exists,  and  that  it  will  ic)  Mershon  v.  Hobensack,  2  Zab.  372. 

be  enforced  even  though  iba  vessel  be  in  (a)  Plaisted  v.  Boston  &c.  Nav.  Co., 

the  hands  of  a  bona  Jide  purchaser,  pro-  27  Maine,  132.    See  also,  Steamboat  New 

ridfid  there  are  no  laches  on  the  part  of  Jersey,  Olcott  Adm  448. 
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It  also  means  the  compensation  which  is  earned  by  persons 
who  have  voluntarily  assisted  in  saving  a  ship  or  cargo  from 
destruction.  This  last  sense  is  the  more  general,  and  the  more 
important ;  and  it  is  of  salvage  in  this  sense  that  we  are  now 
to  treat 

The  essential  principle  on  which  a  claim  to  maritime  salvage 
rests,  is  confined  to  the  sea ;  being,  as  we  apprehend,  wholly 
unknown  on  the  land.  Some  intimations  have  been  thrown 
out,  on  high  authority,  that  one  who  finds  property  lost  on  land 
and  labors  to  save  it,  may  claim  of  the  owner  compensation 
therefor,  (e)  But  we  believe  there  is  no  such  rule  or  principle 
known  to  the  common  law. 

Not  only  is  salvage  in  this  sense  confined  to  the  law  mer- 
chant, but  it  is  generaUy  confined  to  admiralty  jurisdiction. 
It  is  believed,  that  no  action  at  common  law  would  lie  for 
maritime  salvage,  unless  the  salvor  could  prove  a  contract 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  saved.  (/) 

Salvors  have  a  lien  on  the  properly  saved  until  the  case  is 
heard  and  a  final  settlement  made,  and  this  lien  does  not 
depend  on  possession,  (g-)  Sometimes  the  property  is  sold 
under  a  decree,  and  the  proceeds  held  to  await  the  decree  of 
distribution  or  return.  But  the  property  is  always  returned  to 
owners,  if  they  ask  for  it,  and  give  bonds,  or  stipulations,  as 
they  are  called  in  admiralty,  with  sufficient  security  to  abide 
and  satisfy  a  final  decree. 

2.   Bt  what  Sbbyices  Salyaqb  18  Eabnbd. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  liberal  compensation  usually 
granted. in  salvage  cases  rests,  is  three-fold.  First:  A  marine 
peril     Second :  Voluntary  service.     Third :  Success. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  property  be  saved  firom  extraordinary 
danger.  This  danger  or  distress  must  have  been  real,  or  ap- 
peared to  be  so  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  though  it 
need  not  have  been  immediate,  or  certainly  destructive.  (A)     If 


e)  See  ante,  Vol.  L  p.  580.  Missonri's  Cargo,  id.  272 ;  The  Amethys^ 

j)  Lipfion  9.  Harriflon,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Daveis,  20;  The  Maria,  £dw.  Adm.  176 

.  208.  fk)  The  Charlotte,  3  W.  Rob.  71. 
9^  Box  of  Bnllioiif  Spragae,  57 ;  The 
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ttie  master,  with  his  crew,  might  haye  saved  it,  the  interference 
of  the  salvors  wonld  be  presumed  to  be  mmecessary ;  (t)  they 
may,  however,  stiU  make  out  their  claim  by  proof  that  tiie 
master  would  not  have  saved  it  It  would  be  equally  a  sal- 
v£Lge  service  whether  it  were  rendered  at  sea,  or  upon  property 
wrecked  at  sea  but  then  on  the  land,  (j)  And  a  salvage  ser- 
vice may  be  rendered  either  by  seamen  or  by  landsmen,  (k) 

3.    Of  Debbliot. 

The  salvage  service  most  liberally  rewarded,  is  that  of  sav- 
ing "  derelict''  property.  This  word  simply  means  abandoned. 
As  a  maritime  term,  used  in  salvage  law,  it  means  a  vessel  or 
cargo  abandoned  and  deserted  by  the  master  and  crew,  with  no 
purpose  of  returning  to  it,  and  no  hope  of  saving  or  recover- 
ing it  themselves,  (l)  If  the  master  and  crew  remain  on  board, 
although  they  give  up  the  possession  and  control  to  the  salvors, 
it  is  not  derelict  (m)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  master  and 
crew  have  left  the  vessel,  a  mere  intention  to  send  assistance 
to  her  would  not  prevent  the  ship  firom  being  derelict  (n)  And 
if  the  vessel  be  deserted,  it  will  be  presumed  to  be  derelict,  un- 
less an  intention  to  return  be  proved  on  the  part  of  those  who 
left  her,  or  some  of  them,  (o)  A  ship  or  a  cargo  sunk,  is  consid- 
ered derelict ;  but  not  if  the  owner  had  not  lost  the  hope  and  pur- 
pose of  recovering  his  property,  and  had  not  ceased  his  efforts 
for  that  purpose,  (p)  So  are  goods  floating  from  the  vessel  out 
to  sea ;  not,  however,  if  the  goods  are  on  the  water,  and  the 
master  is  endeavoring  to  save  them,  (q)  At  common  law,  a 
finder  of  property  has  title  against  all  the  world,  except  the 
owner.      The  admiralty  practice,  however,  in  one  district  oF 

(i)  Hand  o.  The  Elvira,  GOpin,  e7.  (o)  The  Barqfie  Island  City,  1  Black, 

{j)  StephenB  v.  Bales  of  Cfotton,  Bee,  121 ;  The  Upnor,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  3;  The 

1 70.  Bee,  Ware,  332 ;  Tyson  v.  Prior,  1  Gallia. 

ik)  Ibid.  133;    Clarke    v.  Brig  Dodge  Healy,  4 

(/)  The  Clarisse,  1  Swabey,  Adm.  129;  Wash.  C.  C.  651 ;  The  Sch.  Emulous,  1 

Tlie  Minerva,  I  Spinks,  Adm.  271 ;  The  Sumner,  207 ;  The  John  Perkins,  U.  S. 

Watt,  2  W.  Rob.  70 ;  Rowe  v.  Brig ,  1  C.  C,  Mass.,  21  Law  Rep.  94. 

Mason,  372 ;  The  Amethyst,  Daveis,  20 ;  (p)  The  Barefoot,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  661  ; 

Mason  v.  Sliip  Blairean,  2  Cranch,  240.  Bearse  v.  Pies  of  Copper,  1  Story,  ^14. 

(m)  Montgomeryt;.  The  T.  P.  Leathers,  {q)  The  Samuel,  4   Eng.  L.  &  Eq 

I  Newb.Adm.  421.  581. 
(n)  The  Coromandel,  1  Swabey  Adm. 
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this  conntry,  in  respect  to  property  derelict  and  sayed,  is  to 
keep  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  a  year  and  a  day,  that  is, 
more  than  a  year,  after  the  salvage  compensation  is  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds ;  and  then,  if  no  owner  appears,  to  pay  the 
balance  to  the  finder,  (r)  But  if  the  case  appears  to  demand 
it,  the  court  may  require  from  the  finder  bonds  to  restore  this 
balance  to  the  owner,  whenever  he  appears  and  claims  it 

4.  Who  xat  bb  Saltobs. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  persons,  who  are  bound  by  their  legal 
duty  to  render  salvage  services,  cannot  claim  salvage  compen- 
sation Iherefor.  (s)  Therefore  the  master  or  crew  of  the  ship  in 
peril,  cannot  claim  such  compensation,  (t)  And  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  appear  to  be  where  the  contract  o/{*  the  seamen  is 
at  an  end,  (u)  or  where  the  service  is  so  entirely  out  of  the  line  of . 
their  ordinary  duty,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  not  done  under 
the  contract,  (v)  It  would  obviously  be  unwise,  to  tempt  the 
sailors  to  let  their  ship  and  cargo  incur  extreme  peril,  that  by 
extreme  exertion  they  might  recover  salvage  compensation* 

Those  who  may  claim  salvage  compensation  for  salvage  ser- 
vices, may  render  these  services  against  the  will  or  even  the 
resistance  of  the  master  or  crew  of  the  vessel  in  danger.  But 
in  such  case  it  must  be  clearly  shown,  that  their  reluctance  or 
resistance  was  wrongful,  and  that  the  interference  of  the  salvors 

(r)  Mar?in  on  Salvage,  143,  note  1.  Sch.  Trinniph,  SDrafi^ae,  428;  The  Ilor- 

See  M'Donongfa  v.  Dannery,  3  JDall.  188.  enoe,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  607.    See  Taylor 

In  an  early  case  in  Massachasetts,  it  was  v.  Ship  Cato,  1  Pet.  Adm.  48.    In  Mont- 

heid,  that  aiter  the  salvage  was  paid  the  gomeiy  v.  The  T.  P.  Leathers,  1  Newb. 

property  belon|red  to  the  government,  to  be  Adm.  421 ,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  steam- 

nela  in  trust  till  an  owner  should  appear,  boat,  which  was  on  fire,  was  suirendered 

Peabody  o.  Proceeds  of  28  Bags  of  Co^  by  the  captain  to  the  master  of  another 

ton,  U.  S.  D.  C,  Mass.,  1829,2  Am.  boat,  the  contract  of  a  pilot  was  dissolved, 

Jarist,  119.  and  he  might  be  a  salvor. 

1$)  The  Neptnne,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  236.        (o)  In  the  Mary  Hale,  Marvin  on  Sal- 

(t)  BiCller  v.  Kelley,  Abbott,  Adm.  564 ;  vage,  161,  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and 

The  John  Perkins,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Mass.  21  the  mate  and  four  seamen  crossed  the 

Law  Rep.  87 ;  The  Steamer  Acorn,  same  Gulf  Stream  in  an  open  boat,  a  distance 

court,  21  Law  Rep.  99  ;  Beane  v.  the  Ma-  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  to  pro 

ynika,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  72 ;  Mesner  v.  Suf-  cure  assistance  to  take  off  the  passengers 

folk  Bank,  1  Law  Rep.  249 ;  The  Holder  and  cargo.    They  succeeded  m  acoom- 

Borden,  Sprague,  144.  plishing  their  purpose,  and  it  was  held 

{u)  Where  a  ship  is  abandoned  at  sea  that  they  were  entitled  to  salvage,  on  the 

by  most  of  her  crew,  the  contract  of  those  nound  that  their  services  exceeded  the 

who  remain  is  considered  at  an  end.    Ma-  duty  they  owed  to  the  ship, 
ion  9.  Ship  Blairean»2  Cranch«240;  The 
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was  necessary,  (w)  K  a  part  of  a  crew  leave  their  own  ship, 
and  go  on  board  another,  and  save  it,  those  of  the  crew  who 
remain  behind  share,  though  not  equally,  in  the  salvage  claim; 
their  share  of  the  claim  resting  on  the  increase  of  their  labor  or 
exposure,  by  reason  of  the  diminution  of  their  numbers ;  and 
their  share  is  greater  if  they  were  willing  to  go,  than  if  they 
remained  from  an  unwillingness  to  encounter  efforts  or  perils 
for  which  others  volunteered,  (a^ 

A  passenger  on  board  a  saving  ship  may  render  and  claim  for 
salvage  services ;  (y)  but  it  is  said  that  the  passengers,  generally 
at  least,  are  so  bound  to  render  asdjstance  to  the  ship  they  are 
in,  that  they  cannot  claim  salvage  compensation  therefor,  (z) 
This  rule,  if  it  be  one,  must  be  open  to  many  exceptions,  (a) 

A  pilot  cannot  claim  as  salvor,  for  any  exertions  or  services 
rendered  as  pilot,  and  within  the  line  of  his  duty,  (b) 

The  owner  of  the  saving  vessel  shares  largely  in  the  salvage 
claim,  because  his  vessel  usually  incurs  some  peril  by  the  ren« 
dering  of  the  services,  (c)  and  alw^ays  by  the  deviation  annuls 
its  insurance,  (d)  unless  that  deviation  be  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  life,  (e) 


(w)  See  The  Jonffo  Bastiaan,  5  Rob.  "  when  a  vessel  from  real  danger,  or  from 

Adm.S22;  The  Bee,  Ware,  332 ;  Clarke  p.  what  may  afterwards  turn  oat  to  be  an 

Brig  Dodge  Healy,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  651.  unfounded  alarm,  is  seeking  a  port  of 

(x)   The  Mountaineer,  2  W.  Rob.  7 ;  safety,  out  of  the  coune  of  her  intended 

The  Centurion,  Ware,  483;  The  Balti-  voyage."    The  Elizabeth,  8  Jurist,  865; 

more,  2  Dods.  132 ;  The  Roe,  I  Swabcy,  The  Persia,  1  Spinks,  Adm.  166 ;  The  In- 

Adra.  84 ;  The  Janet  Mitchell,  1  Swabey,  dustry,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  203 ;   The  Hed- 

Adm.  Ill  ;  The  Ship  Henry  Ewbank,  1  wig,  1  Spinks,  19.    The  decisions  in  this 

Sumner,  400,  country  are  conflicting.    See  Sch,  Wave 

(,y)  Bond  v.  Brig  Cora,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  v.  Hyer,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  131 ;   Dulany  v. 

80;    McGinnis  v.  Steamboat  Fontiac,  1  Sloop  Fcragio,  Bee,  212;  Dexter  i;.  Bark 

Newb.  Adm.  130,  5  McLean,  359 ;   The  Richmond,  4  Law  Rep.  20 ;  CalUgan  v. 

Hope,  3  Ungg.  Adm.  423.  Hallett,  1  Caines,  104 ;  Love  v  Hinckley, 

{z)  The  Branston,2  Hagg.  Adm.  8,  note.  Abbott,  Adm.  436 ;  Hand  v.  The  Elvira, 

(a)  Sec  Newman  v.  Walters,  3  B.  &  P.  Gilpin,   60;   The  Brig  Susan,  Spragoe, 

612;  Tlic  Two  Friends,  I  Rob.  Adm.  285 ;  499  ;  Hobart  v.  Drogan,  10  Pet.  108 ;  Lea 

Clavton  V.  Sliip  Harmonv,  1  Pet.  Adm.  70.  v.  Ship  Alexander,  2  Paine  C.  C.  466 ; 

(&)   The  Cumberland,  9  Jurist,  191 ;  Hope  v.  Brig  Dido,  id.  243. 

The  Johannes,  6  Notes  of  Cases,  288;  (c)   The  San  Bcmado,  I   Rob.  Adm. 

The  City  of  Edinbui]gh,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  178;  The  Roc  1  Swabcv,  Adm.  84;  Ev- 

333 ;  The  Jongo  Andries,  1  Swahey,  Adm.  ans  v.  Ship  Charles,  1  l^cwb.  Adm.  329 ; 

229,  303.     In  England  pilotage  is  defined  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Sumner,  542 ; 

to  bo  "  the  conducting  a  vessel  into  port  {d)  See  Bond  v.  Brig  Cora,  2  Wash.  C. 

in  tlio  ordinary  and  common  course  of  C.  80 ;  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Sumner, 

navicaiion,"  and  it  is  not  simple  pilotage  578;  Barrelsof  Oil,  Sprague,  91.    But  in 

(e)  Crocker  v.  Jackson,  Spragoe,  141. 
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There  may  be  two  or  more  different  sets  of  salvors.  But 
salvors  of  property  derelict  acquire,  by  taking  possession  thereof, 
a  vested  interest  in  the  property,  which  is  only  lost  by  their 
abandonment  of  it.  (/)  Salvors  saved  by  other  salvors  do  not 
lose  their  claim ;  (g*)  and  a  second  set  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  first  set,  without  a  belief,/  on  reasonable  grounds,  that 
their  assistance  or  interference  is  necessary  to  save  the  property 
from  destruction.  (A)  If  they  render  their  assistance  unnecessa- 
rily, and  without  request,  their  services  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  first  salvors,  (i)  Where  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of  sal- 
vors, all  having  a  just  claim,  the  salvage  compensation  is  divided 
among  all,  in  such  proportions  as  the  admirally  court  deems 
proper,  (j) 

All  the  salvors  may  join  in  one  libeL  They  may  have  separate 
libels  if  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  adverse  to  each  other;  (k) 
but,  if  different  libels  are  filed  unnecessarily,  the  cost  of  such 
needless  libels  wiU  not  be  charged  on  the  proceeds.  (Q 

5.  Or  SaLTAOB   Ck>MFBKSATIOV. 

This  is  never  merely  pay,  or  in  the  nature  of  wages.  It  is 
always  a  reward,  (m)  The  amount  is  determined  by  the  dan- 
ger incurred,  by  the  skill  manifested,  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
service,  and  by  its  duration,  (n)  There  is  for  no  case  a  fixed 
rule ;  but  admiralty  is  much  influenced  by  the  numerous  prece- 

The  Deveron,  1  W.  Rob.  180,  Dr.  Lush-  (J)  Tho  Barqae  Island  Citv,  1  Black, 
ington  held,  that  in  apportioning  the  re-  121 ;  The  Jon^  Bastiaan,  5  llob.  Adm. 
maneration  in  salvage  cases  every  vessel  322 ;  Cowell  v,  Tho  Brothers,  Bee,  136 ; 
was  to  be  considered  as  uninsured,  on  ac-  The  Samuel,  4  En^.  L.  &  £q.  581. 
count  of  the  inconvenience  of  considering  {k)  The  Ship  lienry  Ewbank,  1  Sum- 
in  each  case  whether  a  vessel  had  forfeited  ner,  408. 

its  insurance.      See  also.  The  Orbona,  1  (/)  The  Ship  Henry  Ewbank,  1   Sum- 

Spinks,  Adm.  161.  ner,  400;  The  Sch.  Boston,  1  Sumner, 

( f)  The  Dantzic  Packet,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  328 ;  Hessian  v.  The  Edward  Howard,  1 

383 ;  Tho  Glory,  2  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  551 ;  Newb.  Adm.  522. 

The  Samuel,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  581.  {m)   The  Sarah,   1   Rob.  Adm.  313, 

{g)  Tlie  Ship  I&niy  Ewbank,  1  Sam-  note;    The  William   Beckford,  3  Hob. 

ner,  400 ;   The  Jonge  Bnstiaan,  5  Rob.  Adm.  355 ;   The  Hector,  3  Uagg.  Adm 

Adra.  322 ;  The  Watt,  2  W.  Rob.  70.  95 ;    Mason  t?.  The  Bluireau,  2  Crauch, 

(h)  Hand  ».  Tho  Elvhm,  Gilpin,  60;  266. 

The  Maria,  Edw.  Adm.  175;  The  Sam-  {n)  The  Ebenezer,  8  Jurist,  385,  Tlio 

ucl,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  5B1 ;  The  Amethyst,  Wm.   Hannington,  9  Jurist,   631;    The 

Daveifl,  20.  Wm.  Beckfoi-d,  3  Rob.  Adm.  355;  The 

(i)  The  Blenden  Hall,  1  Dods.  414 ;  Brig  Susan,  Sprague.  604. 
The  Fleece,  3  W.  Rob.  278 ;  The  Mary, 
S  Wheat  123 
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dents  in  adjudged  cases,  (o)  Still  the  court  judges  for  itself  as 
to  the  applicability  of  the  precedents.  And  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  precedents  of  ocean  salvage  are  not  applicable  with 
much  force  to  salvage  claims  for  services  rendered  on  our  west- 
em  livers,  (p) 

In  a  case  of  unquestionable  derelict,  while  there  is  no  abso* 
lute  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  very  seldom  would  less  than  one 
third  or  more  than  half  of  the  property  saved,  be  given,  (q) 

It  IS  held,  that  admiralty  will  not  decree  salvage  for  saving 
life  alone,  (r)  It  would  then  indeed  have  no  property  for  its 
decree  to  take  effect  upon.  But  the  saving  of  life  is  always 
considered,  if  it  be  connected  with  the  saving  of  the  property 
for  which  a  claim  is  made.  (5) 

As  the  whole  amount  of  salvage  compensation  is  subject  to 
no  absolute  rule,  so  neither  is  its  distribution.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  owners  of  the  saving  ship  receive  one  third  of  the 
amount  decreed,  (t)  The  master  receives  about  twice  as  much 
as  is  given  to  the  mates ;  and  the  mates  receive  more  than  is 
given  to  the  sailors. 

Salvage  compensation  is  allowed  generally  on  all  the  proper- 
ly saved;  on  the  ship, the  cargo,  (u)  and  the  freight  (v)  Where 
public  property  is  saved,  there  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  a 
claim  would  be  allowed  for  saving  a  government  vessel,  or  a 
libel  on  the  vessel  sustained.  But  if  a  cargo  is  saved,  the  goods 
of  government  might  perhaps  pay  the  same  rate  as  those  of  in- 
dividuals, (t^;)     The  exceptions  to  this  general  liability  to  sal- 

(0)  The  Thetin,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  62 ;  The  Sprag:ne,  91 .  See  the  Merchants'  Ship- 
Adventure,  8  Cranch,  221.  ping  Act  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  ^  459; 

{p)  McGinnis  v.  Steamboat  Pontiac,  1  The  Bartley,  1  Swabey,  Adm.  198;  The 

Newb.  Adm.  130,  5  McLean,  C.  C.  359.  Ck)romandel,  id.  205 ;   The  Clarisso,  id. 

(q)  Tyson  v.  Prior,  1  Gallis.  136;  Post  129. 

V.Jones,  19  How.  161;  The  Elwell  Grove,  {t)  The   Henry  Ewbank,   1    Somner, 

8  Hagg.  Adm.  221.    The  old  rule  nsed  400;  Mason  v.  Ship  Blairean,  2  Cranch, 

to  be  to  give  one  half  the  property  saved  240 ;  The  Amethyst,  Daveis,  28 ;  Union 

in  a  case  of  derelict,  but  there  is  now  no  Tow  Boat  Co.  r.  Bark  Delphos,  1  Newb. 

fixed  rule,  although  this  is  usually  given.  Adm.  412.    For  cases  where  more  than 

The  Aquila,  1  Rob.  Adm.  45 ;  The  Floi^  one  third  has  been  all6wed,  see  2  Panons 

ence,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  607;  Post  r.  Mar.  Law,  622,  where  this  question  is 

Jones,  19  How.  161 ;  Rowe  v.  Brig ,  fully  discussed. 

I  Mason,  377 ;  Barrels  of  Oil,  Sprague,  (u)  The  George  Dean,  1  Swabey  Adm. 

91.  290 ;  The  Mary  Pleasants,  id.  224. 

(r)  The  Zephyms,  1  W.  Rob.  329.  (»)  The  Peace,  1  Swabey  Adm.  85. 

(s)  The  Aid,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  83;  The  {w)  In  The  Lord  Nelson,  Edw.  Adm. 

Emblem    Daveis,  61 ;    Barrels    of  Oil,  79,  a  claim  for  salvage  was  maintained 
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vage,  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  mails,  (x)  %iid  perhaps  ships 
of  war  of  the  government  of  the  saving  ship,  (y)  of  clothing  left 
by  master  and  crew,  (z)  of  money  on  the  person  of  a  dead 
man,  (a)  of  bills  of  exchange,  (b)  of  evidences  of  debt,  and  of 
docm[nent8  of  title. 

6.  Of  Salvaob  bt  Publio  Abmbd  Ships. 

This  is  demandable  of  right  for  property  saved  fiN>m  pirates, 
or  firom  a  pnblic  enemy,  (c)  or  by  a  recapture,  (d)  lA  these 
cases  the  amomit  and  the  distribution  are  generally  regulated 
by  statute,  (e)  But  no  salvage  is  allowed  except  to  a  ship  ac- 
tually assisting  in  the  service  of  salvage.  (/) 

7.  How  TBB  CuLix  voB  Salvagb  Coxfbnbatioh  xat  bb  Babbbd. 

There  may  be  a  custom  to  render  services  gratuitously,  which 
wonld  bring  these  services  under  the  same  rule  which  is  applied 
to  services  rendered  as  a  legal  duty,  (g*)  Thus  it  has  bees 
said,  that  it  is  a  custom  for  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  to  draw 
others  off  a  sand-bar  without  compensation.  (A)  A  custom  in 
one  port  is  not  binding  on  ships  of  other  ports,  which  render 
salvage  services  at  the  port  where  the  custom  prevails,  (i) 

If  ships  sail  as  consorts,  under  a  contract  to  assist  each  other,, 
neither  can  claim  salvage  compensation  for  services  rendered^ 
under  this  contract,  (j)  The  contract  itself  may  be  implied 
from  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  question,  how  far  a  claim  for 
salvage  compensation  may  be  made,  when  both  vessels  belong 
to  the  same  owner,  (k)  We  see  no  sufficient  reason,  however, 
why  the  fact  should  bar  the  claim  of  salvage  for  the  master  and 


againBt  a  goTernment  transport.    No  op-        (c)  Talbot  o.  Seamen,  1  Cranch,  1. 

poeition  waa  made  by  government.    In        la)  Sch.  Adeline,  9  Cranch,  244. 

The  Marqnis  of  Hnntly,  S  Hagg.  Adm.        (e)  Act  of  1800,  c  14,  2  U.  S.  Stats,  at 


246,  a  salvage  service  was  rendered  to  a  Large,  16. 

government  transport,  and  a  quantity  of  (/)  The  Dorothy  Foster,  6  Rob.  Adnu 

government  stores  were  saved.    The  gov-  88. 

emment  assented  to  the  court's  decreeing  {g)  The  Harriot,  1  W.  Bob.  439.     See 

Salvage.  The  Swan,  id.  68;   Williamson  v.  Brig: 

(i)  Sch.  Merchant,  cited  in  Marvin  on  Alphonso,  1  Curtis,  C.  C.  376. 

Salvage,  132.  (A)  Monteomery  v.  The  T.  P.  Leathenw 

Iff)  The  Comus,  2  Dods.  464.  1  Newb.  Adm.  429. 

(i)  The  Bising  Sun,  Ware,  378.  (i)  The  Bed  Bover,  3  W.  Bob.  15a 

(a)  The  Amethyst,  Daveis,  29.     The  ( i)  The  Zephyr,  2  HaOT.  Adm.  43. 

ttcpense  of  his  interment  was  allowed  out  (k)  The  Margaret,  2  Sigg.  Ada.  4S« 

of  this  money.  note. 

(6)  The  Emblem,  Daveis,  61. 

TOL.  IL  21 
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oiew,  unless  the  Vessels  aie  consorts  under  a  contract  as  above 
stated 

Salvage  services  are  sometimes  rendered  under  a  special  bar- 
gain made  with  the  salvors,  at  the  time  of  salvage,  but  admiral- 
ty would  pay  no  great  regard  to  such  a  contract,  unless  it  were 
equitable,  and  conformed  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  made 
by  parties  capable  of  judging  as  to  their  obligations,  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement  (/)  And 
the  bargain  must  be  distinct  and  explicit  as  to  the  amount  and 
terms,  (m) 

By  an  important  and  established  rule,  all  salvage  compensa- 
tion is  wholly  forfeited  by  an  embezzlement  of  the  property 
saved ;  (n)  but  this  forfeiture  only  extends  to  guilty  parties,  and 
innocent  co-salvors  are  not  affected  thereby,  (o) 

On  the  trial  of  salvage  cases,  salvors  are  competent  witnesses 
for  themselves  and  for  each  other,  {p )  This  competency  arises 
from  necessity.  In  cases  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  gener- 
ally in  cases  of  derelict,  there  are  and  can  be  no  other  witnesses 
as  to  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  salvors.  But  their 
interest  in  the  iresult  demands  that  their  testimony  should  be 
carefully  weighed,  and  as  their  competency  arises  from  necessi- 
ty, it  is  limited  by  necessity ;  and  for  independent  facts,  which 
may  be  proved  by  other  testimony,  such  testimony  should  be 
demanded,  (q) 

We  should  also  strongly  insist  upon  another  rule,  grounded 
on  the  competency  of  the  salvors,  and  necessary  to  secure  or  in- 
duce their  veracity.  It  is,  that  positive  and  material  falsehood 
should  be  regarded  as  an  embezzlement  of  the  truth;  and 
should  work  a  forfeiture,  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  an  embezzlement  of  the  property. 

Salvage  claims  may  undoubtedly  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time, 

(/)  The  MalgraTe,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  77 ;  pire,  6  Jurist,  608 :  The  William  Lush- 

Bondies  v.  Sherwood,  22  How.  214 ;  The  ington,  7  Notes  of  Cases,  861. 

Whitaker,  Sprague,  282;  Post  v,  Jones,  In)   Sch.   Dove,   1    Gallis.   585;    The 

19  How.  150;  Eads  v.  Steamboat  H.  D.  Bello  Comines,  6  Wheat.  152. 

Bacon,  1  Newb.  Adm.  280 ;  Williams  r.  (o)  The  Barque  Island  City,  1  Black, 

Barge  Jenny  Lind,  id.  443.  121 ;  Mason  v.  Ship  BIaireau,*2  Cnmch, 

(w)  The  True  Blue,  2  W.  Rob.  176;  240. 

The  Henry,  2  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  564;  The  {p)  The  Elizabeth  &  Jane,  Ware,  35. 

Rwoltatet,*  22  Id.  620;  The  British  Em-  (9)  The  Boston,  1  Sumner,  345;  The 

Heniy  Ewbank,  id.  438. 
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for  an  admiralty  court,  like  a  court  of  equity^idoes  not  regard  or 
enforce  stale  claims,  (r) 

D. — Of  General  Average. 

More  thsui  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  appears  to  have/  been  governed  by  the  laws  of 
Rhodes ;  so  called,  probably,  because  they  originated  in  that 
island,  then  a  mart  of  commerce.  One  of  its  rules  has  survived 
to  this  time,  and  is  now  a  universal  rule  of  commerce,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so ;  because  it  is  founded  equally  upon  justice 
and  expediency.  This  rule  is  the  rule  of  general  avemge.  Sub- 
stantially, the  rule  is  this;  that  where  maritime  property  is 
in  peril,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  is  made  for  and  causes  the 
safety  of  the  rest,  that  which  is  saved  contributes  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  that  which  is  sacrificed,  (s) 

The  justice  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  And  its  expediency  is 
equally  certain,  though  it  may  not  be  so  obvious.  If,  when  a 
ship  with  its  cargo  were  in  peril,  and  some  of  the  goods  must  be 
thrown  over,  to  save  the  rest,  and  what  was  thus  thrown  over  was 
wholly  lost  with  no  indemnity  to  the  owner,  the  question  would 
always  arise,  which  of  the  freighters  should  thus  suffer.  Each 
fieighter  would  then  endeavor  to  protect  himself,  either  by 
exerting  an  undue  influence  over  the  master,  who  should  think 
of  nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  whole  property  in  his  charge, 
or  by  taking  care  that  their  goods  were  placed  in  the  ship  be- 
yond easy  reach,  or  by  sending  some  one  in  the  ship  to  look 
after  their  goods,  or  by  some  other  means.  Whereas,  in  such  a 
peril  the  master  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  for  destruc- 
tion, just  that  property  the  loss  of  which  would  best  promote 
the  safety  of  the  rest.  The  law  of  general  average,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  in  force  in  England  about  six  hundred 
years  ago,  (t)  is  therefore  universally  in  force,  and  various  sub- 
sidiary rules  are  generally  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tins  law  efficient,  and  just  in  its  operation. 

(r)  Tho  Rapid,  8   Hnpjr.  Adm.  419 ;        (t)  Probably  the  earliest  Enpjliah  report- 

The  Samacl,  4  Kng.  L.  &  Kq.  581.  ed  case  on  thi's  sabject  is  Hicks  v.  PnlinjiA- 

{s)  Thifl  rule  as  preserved  in  the  Roman  ton,  92  Eliz.,  F.  Moore,  297.    In  1285, 

ciTil  law  (Dig.  14, 2),  ia  as  follows :  "Le;^  Edwaixl  I.  sent  to  the  Cinque  Ports  letters 

Uhodia  cavetur,  ut  si  levandoe  navis  gratia  patent,  declaring  what  goods  were  liable 

jactus  mercium  factus  est,  omnium  con-  to  contribution.    See  I  Rymer,  Feeder^ 

tribntioiie  sardator   qaod   pro   omnibus  Sd  ed.  p.  240. 
datum  eat.'* 
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From  the  reason  of  the  role  it  follows,  that  the  owner  of  the 
goods  sacrificed  is  not  repaid  their  fiill  value,  because  if  he  were 
he  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  one  that  did 
not  lose,  (u)  But  the  contributions  are  determined  thus ;  the 
value  of  the  whole  property  at  risk  is  ascertained,  and  then  the 
vahie  of  the  property  sacrificed ;  this  last  value  forms  a  certain 
per  centage  of  the  larger  value ;  and  all  the  property  saved  pays 
that  per  centage  of  what  is  saved,  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
lost;  and  thus  he  loses  the  same  per  centage  or  proportion  with 
the  other  owners. 

There  are  three  essential  elements  of  general  average.  Firsts 
the  sacrifice  must  be  voluntarily ;  second  it  must  be  necessary ; 
ttiird  it  must  be  successfid.  (v) 

1.  Thb  SAcnmoB  nun  bb  YoLuirTABT. 

Greneral  average  usually  occurs  by  a  jettison  of  the  cargo,  to 
lighten  the  ship ;  or  by  cutting  away  the  masts  and  sails  or 
rigging  to  relieve  the  ship,  which  is  substantially  a  jettison  of 
fliem.  (to) 

A  principal  "difficulty  here,  is  to  discriminate  between  a  vol- 
untary sacrifice,  and  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  sea.  Supposing 
sails  are  hoisted  to  get  a  vessel  off  a  lee-shore,  which  may  be 
probably  bldWn  away,  or  an  anchor  cast  on  a  rocky  bottom 
likely  to  chafe  and  cut  the  cable,  or  catch  and  break  the  anchor; 
and  there  may  be  many  such  cases.  The  genex^l  rule  must  be, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  creates  a  claim  of  general  average, 
unless  it  was  not  only  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  ship 
and  cargo  from  peril,  but  was  done  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  made  the  loss  of  the  sails  or  cable  or  other  property  al- 
most certain,  and  unless  it  would  not  have  been  done  but  to 
save  the  rest.  But  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate such  cases,  from  the  conmion  effects^nd  perils  of  naviga- 
tion, which  every  ship  is  bound  to  encounter,  (x) 

(u)  Simonds  v.  White,  2  B.  &  C.  805 ;  11  S.  &  R.  61 ;  Sims  v.  Gnme^,  4  Bmn 

Lee  V.  Grinnell,  5  Duer,  431.  525;  Porter   v.  Ftovidenoe  Ins.  Co.  4 

{v)  Barnard  v,  Adams,  10  How.  303 ;  Mason,  298 ;  Greely  v.  Tremont  Ins.  Co. 

Stnieesfl  v.   Cary,  2  Cnrtia,  C.  C.  66;  9  Cnsh.  415;   Scadder  o.  Bradford,  14 

Nimick  V.  Holmes,  25  Penn.  State,  366.  Pick.  13. 

(to)  Walker  v  United  States  Ins.  Co.        {x)  See  Walker  v.  United  States  Ida 
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There  is  one  kind  of  sacrifice  that  has  raised  difficult  ques- 
tions, which  have  passed  reputedly  under  adjudication.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship,  by  the  master. 
We  apprehend  however  that  the  difficulty  which  this  case  pre- 
sents, lies  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  application  of  it  A 
ship  is  voluntarily  stranded  by  the  master,  when  its  wreck  is 
inevitable  or  nearly  so,  and  the  master  seeks  a  favorable  place, 
where  the  safety  of  ship,  cargo,  or  life  may  be  more  probable. 
Now,  if  the  master,  having  and  believing  that  he  has  at  the  time, 
a  chance  of  saving  his  ship,  which  is  real  and  of  value,  though 
not  a  probability ;  and  voluntarily  casts  this  chance  away,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  cargo,  the  cargo  saved  should  con- 
tribute to  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  But  if  the  ship  must  be 
lost  at  any  late,  the  laete  fact  of  losing  it  in  one  place  rather 
than  in  another,  cannot  give  to  the  ship  a  claim  against  the 
cargo.  We  confess,  however,  that  the  cases  on  this  subject  are 
not  reconcilable  with  this  principle,  or  with  any  principle,  or 
with  each  other,  (y)  If  in  consequence  of  the  stranding  the 
vessel  is  totally  lost,  there  is  a  conflict  of  authority  whether  the 
cargo  is  liable  to  contribute,  but  the  rule  seem9  now  to  be  set- 
tled in  favor  of  contribution  in  such  a  case,  (z) 

Mere  expenses  often  constitute  an  average  loss.  Suppose 
that  some  sea  peril  injures  a  ship,  and  compels  her  to  go  out  of 
her  way  to  a  port  of  repair,  can  the  ship  claim  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  repair,  or  for  the  wages  and  provisions  while 
going  to  seek  repair  ?  Here  also  the  cases  and  the  usages  are 
not  agreed  or  certain.     We  should  say,  however,  if  we  applied 

Co.  11  S.  &  R.  61 ;  Birkley  v,  Presgrave,  Gnrney,  4  Binti.  513 ;  Meech  v.  Robinson, 

1  East,  220;  2  PhilUps  Ins.  \  I28.i.  4  Whart.  360;  Walker  v.  United  States 

(y)  The  leading  case  on  this  point  is  .Ins.  Co.  11  S.  &  R.  61. 

Barnard  v.  Adams,  10  How.  270.    The  (z)  Col.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ashbj,  13  Pet.  331 ; 

Tcssel  was  drifting,  in  a  gale,  towards  a  Caze  v.  Reilly,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  298,  nam, 

rocky  and  dangeroos  part  of  the  coast,  on  Case  v.  Richards,  2  S.  R.  237,  note ;  Gray 

which  if  she  had  struck,  she  mnst  inevita-  v.  Wain,  2  S.  &  R.  229 ;  Mut.  Safety  Ids. 

bly  have  perished,  together  with  the  crew  Co.  v.  Cargo  of  the  Brig  George,  OlcotI 

and  cargo.    To  avoid  this  peril  she  was  Adm.  89 ;  Barnard  v.  Adams,  10  How, 

steered  along  the  coast,  and  nnally  run  on  270 ;  Merithew  v.  Sampson,  4  Allen,  199. 

a  beach,  and  all  the  cargo  saved.    This  The  authorities    against  contribution  in 

was  held  to  be  a  case  for  contribution,  such  a  case,  are  Emorigon,  c.  xii.  4  zli, 

See  also  Stiugess  v,  Carv,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  Meredith's  ed.  475;  Eppes  v.  Tucker,  4 

59;  Reynolds  v.  Ocean  'ins.  Co.  22  Pick.  Call.  346  ;  Bradhurst  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  9 

191 ;  B^erithew  v.  Sampson,  4  Allen,  192 ;  Johns.  9  ;  Marshall  v.  Gamer,  6  Baib.  994. 
Kbh  c.  Cuder,  Sprague,  135;  Sima.  v. 
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to  this  question  only  the  general  prindples  of  general  average, 
that  the  ehip  has  no  snch  claim,*unle8s  the  repairs  were  them- 
selves made  necessary  by  an  injury,  caused  or  sustained,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  property ;  or  unless  the  repairs  were  only 
temporary  repairs,  of  no  permanent  value  to  the  ship,  and  were 
needed  and  made  only  to  enable  the  ship  to  save  and  transport 
the  cargo.  If  repairs  were  made  at  a  certain  time  and  place  for 
the  sake  of  the  cargo,  which  but  for  this  cause  would  have 
been  made  elsewhere  at  less  cost,  then  the  difference  in  the 
cost  comes  within  the  reason  and  equity  of  general  average,  (a) 

As  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  seeking  repair,  the  authorities 
are  still  more  conflicting.  It  would  seem  from  the  English  cases, 
that  wages  and  provisions  do  not  come  into  general  average, 
unless  this  expense  was  incurred  in  seeking  or  obtaining  repairs 
of  an  injury,  which  was  itself  an  average  loss.  Thus,  whether 
a  mast  were  cut  away  to  save  ship  and  cargo,  or  blown  away, 
it  would  be  equally  necessary  for  the  ship  to  seek  a  port  of 
repair,  and  her  expenses  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  But, 
in  the  first  case,  where  the  mast  was  cut  away,  the  wages 
and  provisions  would  come  under  general  average,  because  the 
repairs  would  have  been  made  necessary  by  a  voluntary  sacri- 
fice. In  the  second,  where  the  mast  was  blown  away,  the 
wages  and  provisions  would  not  come  under  general  average, 
because  the  repairs  would  not.  (b)  In  this  country,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  the  usage  and  perhaps  the  law,  that  as  in  both 
cases  and  equally  the  ship  seeks  repairs  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  the  expense  of  seeking  it  falls  on  ship  and 
cargo,  (c)  although  the  cost  of  the  repairs  themselves  might  rest 
upon  the  ship. 

All  maritime  property  consists  of  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the 


(a)  8cePadclford».Boardman,4Ma88.  M.  &  S.  482.     See  also  Hallctt  v.  Wi- 

548 ;  Ross  v.  Ship  Active,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  gram,  9  C.  B.  580 ;  De  Vaux  i\  Salvador, 

226 ;  Jackson  u.  Chamock,  8  T.  R.  509  ;  4  A.  &  E.  420. 

Bixx)k8  r.  Oriental  Ins.  Co.  7  Hck.  259 ;  (c)  Walden  v,  Le  Roy,  2  Cninc?,  263 ; 

fiassam  v.  St.  Louis  Perpet.  Ins.  Co.  7  Thornton  d.  U.  S.  Ins.  'Co.  3  Fniif.  1 50 ; 

La.  An.  1 1 ;  Sparks  v.  Kittredge,  9  Law  Padelford   v.   Boardman,  4    Mass.  548 ; 

Rep.  318.  Porter  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumncr»  27; 

(A)  This  distinction  was  taken  in  Power  The  Brig  Mary,  Spra^ue,  17  ;  Bixby  v. 

r.  Whitmore,  4  M.  &.  S.  141;   bnt  it  is  Franklin  Ins.  'Co.  8  Pick.  86;   Giles  v. 

doubtful  whether  it  is  justified  by  the  pre-  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  2   Met.   140  ;  Greelj  e. 

ceding  case  of  Plummor  i;   Wildman,  3  Tremont  Ins.  Co.  9  Gush.  421. 
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fteight.  AH,  or  a  portion  of  all  or  of  each,  may  have  been 
saved  by  a  sacrifice  of  some  other  portion ;  and  whatever  is 
thus  saved,  contributes  to  whatever  is  thus  lost.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  is  indefinitely  diversified,  no  two  cases  pre- 
senting precisely  the  same  circumstances ;  and  we  give  in  our 
notes  leading  cases  illustrative  of  the  principal  questions  which 
have  thus  arisen,  (d) 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  law  merchant  discourages 
the  carrying  of  goods  on  deck,  in  part  firom  the  greater  danger 
to  goods  so  carried,  but  more  from  the  hinderance  of  navigation, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  danger.  Therefore,  if  goods 
are  carried  on  deck  and  jettisoned,  this  loss  gives  no  claim  for 
contribution,  (e)  If  the  ovnier  consented  to  their  being  so 
carried,  he  bears  his  whole  loss.  (/)  If,  without  his  consent, 
the  master  so  carried  them,  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may  claim 
his  whole  loss  from  the  owner,  as  a  loss  from  imsafe  and  im- 
proper lading,  by  the  fault  of  the  master,  (g*)  If  the  goods  are 
carried  on  deck  in  conformity  with  an  established  and  known 
usage,  the  shipper  would  have  a  claim  on  the  vessel  and  also 
probably  on  the  goods  on  deck.  (A) 

Loss,  by  decree  of  salvage  compensation,  is  always  settled 


(d)  Expenses  of  lighterage.  Heyliger 
9.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Johns.  85  ;  Lewis  v» 
Williams,  I  Hall,  430.  Goods  lost  after 
thej  are  pat  in  lighten)  for  the  common 
benefit,  are  oontribated  for.  Lewis  t;. 
Williams,  1  Hall,  430.  Expense  of  stor- 
age of  cargo.  Barker  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co. 
8  Johns.  318;  Hall  r.  Jaiison,  4  Ellis  & 
B.  500.  Damage  to  goods  while  stored. 
Hennen  v.  Monro,  1 6  Mart.  La.  449.  But 
see  The  Brig  Marv,  Spragne,  1 7 ;  Bond  v. 
The  Superb,  1  W'allace,  Jr.  355.  Pump- 
ing out  a  ship.  Orrok  v.  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.  21  Pick.  469 ;  Nelson  v.  Belmont, 
5  Dner,  325.  Scuttling  a  vessel.  Nelson 
V.  Belmont,  5  Duer,  310  ;  Lee  v.  GrinncU, 
id.  400.  Ransom.  Maisonnalre  v.  Keat- 
ine,  2  Gallis.  338 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob. 
Adm.  201 ;  Ricord  v.  Bettenham,  8  Burr. 
1784;  Welles  v.  Gray,  10  Mass.  42; 
Clarkson  r.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  9  Johns.  1 ; 
Douglas  9.  Moody,  9  Mass.  548 ;  Sansom 
V,  Ball,  4  Dall.  459.  Delay  by  embargo 
is  not  a  subject  of  average.  Da  Costa  v. 
Newnham,  2  T.  R.  407  ;  M'Bride  u.  Mar. 
Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  431 ;  Penny  v.  N.  Y.  • 


Ins.  Co.  3  Caines,  155.  Expenses  in- 
curred after  capture  are  a  charge  on  the 
subject  benefiteid.  Spafford  t;.  DodjEe, 
14  Mass.  66 ;  Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  Co. 

1  Story,  469  ;  Jumel  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  7 
Johns.  412.  If  a  part  of  a  caiigo  is  sold  to 
raise  funds  for  the  common  good,  this  is 
compensated  for.  The  Ship  Packet,  3 
Mason,  260 ;  Giles  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  2 
Met.  144 ;  The  Mary,  Spragne,  51. 

(e)  Smith  v.  Wright,  1  Caines,  43; 
Lenox  V.  United  Ins.  Co.  3  Johns.  Cas. 
178  ;  Cram  v.  Aiken,  12  Maine,  229;  and 
cases  tn/ra. 

(/)  Lawrence  w.  Mintum,  17  How.  100 ; 
Savward  v.  Stevens,  3  Gray,  97  ;  Sproat 
V.  Donnell,  26  Maine,  185. 

ig)  The  Paragon,  Ware,  322 ;  Barber  v 
Brace,  3  Conn.  9;  Creery  v.  Holly,  14 
Wend.  26 ;  Gould  v,  Oliver,  2  Man.  & 
G.  208,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  134. 

(h)  Gould  V.  Oliver,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  134, 

2  Man.  &  G.  208  ;  Hurley  v.  Milward,  1 
Jones  &  C,  Irish  Exch.,  224  ;  Harris  v 
Moody,  4Bosw.  210;  Gillett  f.  Ellk,  II 
HI.  579. 
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on  the  principles  of  general  average,  (t)     A  loss  by  colliaion  is 
not  U) 

2.  Thb  Sagriviob  must  bb  Nbobbsaht. 

It  is  seldom  that  this  question  occurs  in  practice.  If  the 
sacrifice  be  without  necessity,  he  who  causes  it  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  folly  or  his  wickedness. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  the 
sacrifice  may  be  either  real  or  apparent ;  for  if  it  seemed  real  at 
the  time,  and  existing  circumstances  justified  a  master  pos- 
sessed of  honesty  and  reasonable  discretion  in  making  the 
sacrifice,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  found  a  general  average 
daim,  although  subsequent  circumstances  might  show  that  it 
was  in  fact  unnecessary.  (Af) 

Formerly,  to  guard  against  wasteful  and  unnecessary  loss, 
the  law  merchant  required  the  master  to  consult  formally  his 
officers  and  crew,  and  only  with  their  consent  make  a  jettison. 
But,  whether  because  sailors  have  grown  worse  or  masters 
better,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  rule  is  now  no  longer  recog- 
nized, (Z)  and  the  practice  is  very  unusuaL  Indeed  a  resort 
to  it  now  might  almost  excite  suspicion,  for  the  law  merchant 
clothes  the  master  with  absolute  authority  in  all  such  cases, 
and  lays  upon  him  a  corresponding  responsibility. 

8.  Thb  Sacbiucb  must  bb  SuooBSflvuL. 

On  this  point  it  might  be  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  property 
be  not  saved,  there  is  nothing  for  which  contribution  should  be 
made.  If  there  is  nothing  which  is  benefited'  by  the  sacrifice, 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  claim  of  general  average  has  no 
existence,  (m) 

(i)  Heyligerv.N.Y.  Ins.  Co.  lljohns.  Co.  v.  Ashby,  13  Pet.  343;    Nimick  v. 

85 ;  Peters  ».  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  Story^  Holmes,  25  fenn.  State,  372. 

468;  The  Mary,  Sprague,  51.  (m)  Scudder  v,  Bradford,  14  Pick.  13; 

(j)  Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  3  Sum-  Bradhuret  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.,  9  Johns.  9 ; 

ner,  389,  1  Story,  463.  Gray  u.  Wain,  2  S.  &  R.  255;  Sims  v 

(k)  Lawrence  v.  Mintum,  17  How.  100,  Gumey,  4  Binn.  524.    In  Lee  v.  Grin 

110;  Dopont  de  Kemoors  v.  Vance,  19  nell,  5  Daer,  422.    The  rip^ging  and  masts 

id.  166  ;  Crocker  t*.  Jackson,  Spragne,  141.  of  a  vessel  which  were  on  fire,  were  cat 

'  (/)  Birkley  v.  Presgrave,  1  East,  220 ;  away  with    the    expectation   that    they 

Sinis  V.  Gnmey,  4Binn.  513;  Col.  Ins.  would  fall  overboard,  and  thus  save  tfa« 
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Questions  onder  this  principle  have  arisen  chiefly,  if  not  alto« 
gether,  where  expenses  have  been  incurred  and  contribution 
demai^ed  for  them.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  regard  to  such 
questions,  that  where  expenses  are  incurred  for  repairs,  (n)  or 
wages  and  provisions,  (o)  or  to  prevent  condemnation  in  case 
of  forfeiture  or  capture,  (jp)  or  to  rescue  and  recover  a  ship  or 
cargo,  in  all  such  cases,  if  the  cargo  be  saved,  or  if  the  ship  be 
enabled  to  resume  her  voyage,  these  expenses  may  be  averaged; 
and  otherwise  not. 

4.  What  CoirsTiTurBS  ▲  SAOBinca. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  very  high  authority,  that  ^  If  the  mas- 
ter's situation  were  such,  that  but  for  a  voluntary  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  vessel  or  her  fomiture,  the  whole  would  cer- 
tainly and  unavoidably  have  been  lost,  he  could  not  claim  a 
restitution ;  because  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, which  had  already  ceased  to  be  of  any  value."  (q) 

This  cannot  be  true.  Such  a  principle  or  rule  as  this  would 
cut  ofi*  precisely  those  cases  to  which  the  law  of  general  aver- 
age is  always  applied,  and  has  been  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years.  There  are  always  cases  in  which,  but  for  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  a  part,  the  whole  must  be  lost ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  this  voluntary  destruction  of  a  part  does 
save  the  rest,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  saved,  that  a  claim 
for  contribution  exists.  If  the  rest  could  have  been  saved  with- 
out this  loss  of  a  part,  that  loss  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
It  cannot  be  needed  to  give  instances  of  this,  for  all  cases  of 
general  average  are  such  instances. 

It  is  still  true,  that  if  the  very  thing  lost  must  itself  be  inevit- 
ably lost,  and  could  not  be  saved  by  the  loss  of  any  thing  else* 
then  the  loss  of  it  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^  sacrifice,"  as  used  in  the  law  of  general  average. 

If,  for  example,  masts  are  blown  over,  and  still  hang  to  the 

ship  and  cargo.    A  spar  fell  through  the  (n)  Myeis  v.  The  Harriet, 2  Whart.  Dig 

deck  and  set  fire  to  Uie  cargo,  wherehy  p.  48. 

both  it  and  the  ship  were  partially  con-  lo)  Nelson  v.  Belmont,  5  Daer,  825 

samed.     Assuming  that  the  purpose  was  [p)  Williams  v.  Sofiblk  Ins.  Co.  3  Sum* 

accomplished,  the  court  were  divided  on  ner,  510. 

the  question  whether  the  masts  were  to  be  {q)  Benecke  in  Stevens  &  Benecke  on 

contribnted  for  Average,  FhiL  ed.  110. 
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yessel  by  the  rigging,  they  may  be  said  to  be  voluiitariiy  lost^ 
if  the  rigging  be  cut  to  let  them  go.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no 
claim  for  general  average  could  now  be  made,  unless,  possibly, 
the  ship  was  near  a  port  of  safety,  and  might  have  dragged  the 
masts  and  sails  in,  and  so  saved  them ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  (r)  So,  too,  where  a  vessel  was  laden  with  Ume,  and 
the  lime  was  on  fire,  and  the  vessel  was  scuttled  to  save  her, 
and  thereby  the  lime  was  destroyed  at  once,  the  ship  was  not 
required  to  contribute  for  the  loss  of  the  lime,  because  that 
could  not  have  been  saved  in  any  way ;  and  the  scuttling 
which  saved  the  ship  only  hastened  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  the  lime,  but  did  not  cause  it  (s)  It  is,  however,  generally 
true,  that  if  a  ship  be  scuttled,  or  filled  with  water,  to  save  her- 
self, and  thereby  saves  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  the  fire  has 
not  reached,  and  the  cargo  which  the  fire  does  not  reach,  is 
injured  by  the  water,  the  ship,  if  saved,  contributes  for  the 
injury  to  the  cargo,  {t) 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  critically  inquired  into. 
Questions  of  this  sort  have  arisen ;  but  we  should  say,  that  if  a 
sacrifice  of  maritime  property  be  made  to  save  other  property, 
and  that  other  property  be  saved  in  point  of  fact,  it  must  contrib- 
ute, although  it  may  not  be  certain  that  it  was  saved  directly  and 
without  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  by  that  sacrifice,  (u) 

5.  Of  thb  Yalub  upok  which  Contbibutioh  is  Asbesbed. 

There  is  now  no  absolute  uniformity  of  rule  or  practice  on 
this  subject ;  none,  at  least,  which  suffices  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions. It  may  be  said,  however,  generally,  that  the  vessel  con- 
tributes for  her  valjie  at  the  time  she  is  saved,  (v)  It  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  But  there  is 
some  tendency  in  this  country  to  apply  a  rule,  which  is  finding 

(r)  Nickeroon  v.  Tyson,  8  Mass.  467 ;  Holmes,  25  Pcnn.  State,  366,  the  distinc- 

Stevens  &  Benecke  on  Average,  Phil.  ed.  tion  between  the  goods  already  on  fire  and 

111.  the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  not  noticed,  and 

(«)  Crockett  v.  Dodge,  3  Fairf.  190.  it  was  held,  that  all  which  were  damaged 

See  Col.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ashby,  13  Pet.  340 ;  by  water  were  to  be  contributed  for. 

Marshall  r.  Gamer,  6  Barb.  394.    See  Lee  (u)  But  see   Scudder  v.  Bradford,  14 

V.  Grinnell,  5  Duer,  400,  ante,  p.  328,  n.  Pick.  13  ;  Benecke  and  Stevens  on  Avw^ 

(m).  age,  Phillips,  ed.  100,  105-107. 

(t)  Nelson   p.  Behnont,  5  Duer,  323 ;  (»)  Simonds  v.  White,  2  B.  &  C.  805; 

Lee  V  Grinnell.  id.  400.    In  Nlmlck  v.  Gillett  v.  Ellis,  11  lU.  579. 
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its  way  into  the  law  merchant,  and  which  is  one  of  those  rules 
which,  while  seeming  to  be  only  arbitrary,  is  in  fact  founded 
upon  ^  average  of  facts,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  works  justice, 
while  it  saves  questions.  This  rule  is,  that  four-fifths  of  her 
value  when  she  last  sailed,  constitutes  her  value  when 
saved,  {w)  But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universally,  nor, 
perhaps,  even  generally  adopted,  (x)  If  sold,  the  price  she  brings 
is  more  j&equently  the  standard,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  a 
safe  one.  (p)  The  only  rule,  however,  which  can  be  so  called, 
is,  that  her  value,  at  that  time,  must  be  determined  by  the  best 
evidence  available,  (z) 

As  to  the  cargo,  the  same  rule  must  apply.  And  as  to  the 
value  of  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  is  sacrificed,  and  for 
which  contribution  is  claimed,  the  rule  is,  that  if  those  goods 
had  not  been  sacrificed,  but  others  had  been,  and  the  goods  in 
&ct  sacrificed  had  been  saved  and  enabled  to  reach  a  port  but 
in  a  damaged  condition,  it  is  only  the  value  of  the  goods  in 
that  condition  which  should  be  contributed  for ;  as  otherwise 
the  sacrifice  would  be  a  gain,  (a)  Government  property  is  not 
now,  if  it  ever  was,  exempt  firom  contribution,  either  in  Eng« 
land  or  in  this  country,  (b) 

Profits  never  contribute  under  that  name.  But  if  the  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  arrival  is  increased  by  the  transport- 
ation, and  that  value  is  taken,  profits  do  contribute  in  fact,  (c) 

Of  fireight,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  fireight  is  earned 
unless  the  goods  are  delivered  at  the  port  of  destination ;  and 
only  the  fireight  earned  contributes ;  (d)  and  all  expenses  neces- 
BQiHty  incurred  in  earning  the  freight,  as  by  transshipment  or 
otherwise,  must  be  deducted,  (e)  And  if  the  ship  loses  fireight 
by  the  jettison  of  the  goods,  that  loss  must  be  contributed 
for.  if) 

(v)  Leavenworth  r.  Delafield,  1  Gaines,        (c)  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Snmner, 

673 ;  Gray  v.  Wain,  2  S.  &  R.  229.  542. 

(x)  See  Spaiford  v.  Dodge,  14  Mass.        {d)  Lee  v.  Grinnell,  5  Dner,  431 ;  The 

66;  Donfflas  v.  Moody,  9  Mass.  548.  Natlianiel  Hooper,  3  Sumner,  .'^42 ;  Mag^ 

(y)  Bell  V.  Smith,  2  Johns.  98;  Lee  v.  grath  v.  Church,  1  Caines,  196;  Gray  v, 

Griuncll,  5  Duer,  429.         "  Wain,  2  S.  &  R.  229. 

(x)  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cargo  of        {e)  Williams  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  1  M. 

the  Ship  George,  Olcott,  Adm.  157.  &  S.  318. 

(a)  See  Rogers  r.  Mechanics'  Ins.  Co.        ( f)  The  Nathaniel  Hooper,  3  Snmner, 

I  Story.  609  542 ;  The  Ann  D.  Richardson,  Abbott, 

(6)  Brown  9,  Stapyleton,  4  Bing.  119;  Adm.  499;  Nelson  v.  Belmont»  5  Doer, 

Unitad  States  v.  Wilder,  3  Sumner.  308.  322. 
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6.  Ov  THB  ADJVBTMXtST  OV  GXKBBAI.  AtKBAOS. 

it  may  be  a  general  rale,  that  the  port  of  destination  is  the 
proper  place  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  average,  (g*)  *But  as 
the  master  has  a  lien  on  all  goods  saved,  for  the  contribution 
due  from  them  in  general  average,  he  need  not  and  would  not 
deliver  the  g6ods  at  an  intermediate  port,  although  deliverable 
there  by  the  bill  of  lading,  unless  this  contribution  were  first 
paid  or  secured.  But  this^  contribution  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  an  adjustment  of  the  general  average,  over  all  the  con- 
tributory interests. 

It  is  therefore  customary  and  proper  that  such  an  adjustment 
should  there  be  made.  (A)  And  it  is  a  universally  recognized 
rule,  that  such  an  adjustment,  made  under  the  law  of  the  port 
where  made,  is  binding  everywhere,  upon  all  parties  whose 
interests  it  affects,  unless  it  can  be  set  aside  by  proof  of  firaud, 
or  of  gross  and  materisd  mistake,  (t) 


SECTION   V. 

OF  PERSONS  EMPLOTED  IN  A   SHIP. 

A.— 0/  the  Master. 

The  master  is  appointed  and  employed  by  the  owner,  and 
the  owner  is  bound  to  all  other  parties  for  the  competency  of 
the  master,  that  being  necessary  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy,  (j) 
But  the  master  is  also  bound  to  aU  whose  interests  are  und» 
his  charge.  He  owes  to  them  the  duty  of  entire  integrity,  and 
suitable  and  constant  care,  and  skilL  He  may  become  in  law 
the  agent  of  charterers,  freighters,  or  insurers,  when  the  necessity 
arises  of  acting  directly  for  them. 

His  multifarious  duties  cannot  be  enumerated,  nor  can  they 

[y)  Stevens  &  Benecke  on  Ay.,  Phil.  Lewis  v.  Williams,   I   Hall,  430.     Sm 

ad.  268.  Chamberlain  v.  Keed,  13  Maine,  357. 

ih)  2  Phillips  Ins.  S  1413.  (j)  Propeller   Niagara  r.  Coidee,  21 

(i)  Simonds  v.  White,  2  B.  &  C.  805;  How.  7. 
Daglish  V.  Davidson,  5  Dowl.  &  B.  6; 
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be  better  defined,  than  to  say  that  they  are  all  that  are  included 
in  due  care  and  skill  with  respect  to  all  the  interests  which  are 
placed  under  his  charge  or  within  his  controL 

Usage  has  much  influence  in  determining  these  duties ;  and 
by  usage  the  master  has  certain  customary  privileges.  One  of 
these  is  known  by  the  name  of  primage.  This  is  a  certain  per 
centage  on  the  fireight.  {k) 

We  have  seen  that  he  is  ofteft  vested  with  extraordinary 
powers  from  an  extraordinary  necessity;  and  this  necessity 
must  be  the  greater  as  the  power  is  the  greater ;  thus,  only  ex- 
treme necessity  gives  him  power  to  sell  the  ship ;  (1)  a  less 
necessity,  but  still  a  strong  one,  authorizes  him  to  hypothecate 
her  by  bottomry ;  (m)  and  a  much  less  necessity,  being  in  fact 
only  a  certain  expediency,  authorizes  him  to  repair  or  supply 
her,  (n)  and  in  many  cases  to  charter  her.'  But  all  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  master  are  connected  with  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  the  ship ;  and  are  extended  over  the  cargo,  only 
from  necessity.  And  if  they  spring  from  necessity,  they  do  not 
exist  if  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  definite  instructions. 

Gtenerally,  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his  authority  without  a 
special  authority.  But  a  master,  where  a  sufficient  necessity 
exists,  may  appoint  another  in  his  place,  (o)  And  the  master 
so  appointed,  may  appoint  another,  under  a  similar  necessity ; 
and  any  master  so  appointed,  has  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
original  master.  And  so  it  is  with  an  officer  who  becomes 
master  by  the  death,  absence,  or  inability,  of  the  original  master. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  a  master  appointed  abroad,  by  a 
consul  or  any  official  person  who  has  authority  to  make  the 
^>pointment.  (p) 

In  England,  a  master  ^as  no  lien  on  the  ship,  (q)  and  none 

(k)  Soottv.  Miller,  5  Scott,  15  ;  Charle-        (/)  See  atiU,  p.  276. 
ton  9.  Cotesworth,  Rjan  &  M.  175 ;  Best        (m)  See  Pratt  v.  Reed,  19  How.  361. 
0.  SanndeiB,  Moody  &  M.  208;  Yose  v.        (n)  The  Ship  Fortitude,  3  Sumner,  237; 

Morton,  5  Gray,  594.    InReunell  v,  Kim-  Webster  v.  Seekamp,  4  B.  &  Aid.  352; 

ball,  5  Allen,  356,  the  master  was  to  have  Pratt  v.  Reed,  19  How.  359. 
five  per  cent,  primage  on  the  gross  earn*        (o)  1  Bell  Com.  413 ;  Breed  v.  Shin 

ings  of  the  ship.    He  was  paid  this  in  a  Venos,^  U.  S.  D.  C.  Mass.  1805. 
foreign  port,  by  the   ship's    agent,  who        {p)  The  Zodiac,  1  Ha^.  Adm.  320 ; 

charged  a  x>mmi88ion  on  the  same  to  the  The  Nuova  Loanese,  22  £ng.  L.  &  Eq. 

aoooimt  of  the  ship.  Held,  that  the  master  623  ;  The  Cynthia,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  623. 
waa  penonally  liable  for  this  commission.        (q)  Willdns  v,  Carmichael,  1  Dong. 
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on  the  fireight}  for  his  charges  or  disbursements,  (r)  The  law 
of  this  country  would  seem  to  give  him  no  lien  for  these  upon 
the  ship,  (s)  but  would  give  him  one  upon  the  freight  (t) 

The  general  principles  of  the  law  of  agency  apply  in  all 
their  force  to  the  relations  between  the  master  and  all  of  those 
of  whom  he  is  the  agent,  whether  by  original  appointment  or 
by  necessity ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  present  in  detail 
the  various  qualifications  of  these  principles,  which  grow  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  agency. 

The  liability  of  the  owner  for  the  torts  of  the  master,  as  his 
servant,  is  governed  in  general  by  these  principles,  (u)  But  the 
law  merchant  has,  for  a  long  time,  limited  the  responsibility  of 
the  owners  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the  master  and  the  marinersy 
to  the  value  of  the  ship  or  freight ;  and  if  the  owner  abandon 
them  to  the  injured  party,  or  if  they  are  lost  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage,  all  the  liability  of  the  owners  ceases,  (v) 

In  France,  (w)  in  England,  (x)  in  some  of  our  States,  (y) 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  {z)  various  statutes 
have  been  passed  respecting  this  liability  of  the  owner  or  owners 
for  the  embezzlement,  loss,  or  destruction,  by  the  master  or  mari- 

lOl  ;  Hussey  v.  Christie,  9  East,  426;  4.  §  11  ;  Tho  Rel)ecca,  Ware,  198;  The 

The  Johannes  Christoph,  33  £ng.  L.  £q.  Phebe,  id.  263,  271. 

600.  {w)  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  liv.  2,  tit.  S,  art.  2. 

(r)  Smith  p.  Plummer,  1  B.&  Aid.  57.5;  (t)  Stats.  7  Geo.  2,  c.  15;  26  Geo.  3. 

Atkinson  r.  Coteswoith,  3  B.  &  C.  647  ;  c.  86  ;  53  Geo.  3.  c.  159 ;  17  &  18  Vict,  c 

Gibson  v.   Ingo,  6   Hare,  112;    Bristow  104,  ^  503,ef  se^.    For  the  constradion  of 

V,  Whitmore,  4  De  Gex  &  J.  325,  ovcrrul-  these  statutes  see  Wilson  t\  Dickson,  2  B. 

ing  8.  c.  1  H.  R.  y.  Johns.  Ch.  96.  &  Aid.  2 ;  Cannan  i;.  Mcabam,  1  Bing.465 ; 

is)  The  Ship  Grand  Turk,  1  Paine,  C.  Brown  U.Wilkinson,  15  M.&  W.391 ;  The 

C.  73 ;  Hevens  v.  Lewis,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  Mary  Caroline,  3  W.  Rob.  10 1 ;  Levoester 

202 ;  Willard  v.  Don-,  3  Mason,  91  ;  Hop-  r.  Logan,  3   Kay  &  J.  446 ;  Dobree  ». 

kins  V.  For8:j'th,  14  Penn.  St.  34.    The  Scluoder,  6  Sim.  291,  2  Mylne  &  C.489; 

Larch,  2  Curtis  C.  C.  427 ;  Ex  parte  Clark,  African  Steamship  Co.  v.  Swanzy,  2  Kay 

Spragne,  69.  &  J.  660;  The  Dundee.  1  Hagg.  Adm. 

(0  Lane  v.  Penniman,  4  Mass.  91  ;  109;  Gale  p.  Laurie,  5  B.  &  C.  156;  The 
Lewis  V.  Hancock,  11  Mass.  72  ;  The  Ship  Cari  Johan,  cited  1  Hagg.  Adm.  113; 
Packet,  3  Mason,  255 ;  Richard.son  t;.  The  Benares,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Kq.  637 ;  Can- 
Whiting,  18  Pick.  530.  nan  i;.  Meabum,  1  Bing.  465 ;  Tho  Volant, 

(m)  Stinson  i;.  Wyman,  Daveis,  172;  I  W.  Rob.  385;  Hill  v.  Andras,  1  Kay  & 

The  Waldo,  id.  161;   Dusur  v.  Mui-ga-  J.  263;  The  Duchcssede  Brabant,  21  Law 

troyd,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  17;  The  Zcnobia,  Rep.  243  ;  Gibbs  r.  Potter,  10  M.  &  W.  70. 

Ab'bott,  Adra.  93 ;  The  Aberfoyle,  id.  242,  fy)  Mass.  Stat.  1818,  c.  122 ,  Rev.  Stat. 

I  Bhitchf.  C.  C.  360 ;  Boucher  v.  Uiwson,  c.  32 ;  (Jen.  Stats,  c.  .'i2,  ^\S;  Maine  Rev. 

Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  78,  183;  Dias  v  Pri-  Stats.   1841,  c.  47,  ^  8;  1857,  c  36.  §  5. 

vateet  Revenge,  3  Wtish.  C.  C.  262 ;  Weed  See  Stinson  v.  Wyman,  Daveis,  172 ;  Pope 

V.  Panama  Railroad  Co.  5  Duer,  193,  17  v.  Nickereon,  3  Story,  465. 

N.  Y.  362 ;  The  Hibemia,  Sprague,  78.  (z)  1851,  c.  43,  9  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Laige. 

\v)  Emcrigon,  Contrats  h  la  Grosse,  c.  635. 
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ners.  These  statutes  confoim  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
law  merchant  as  above  stated ;  but  qualify  or  limit  the  liability 
of  the  owner  in  various  ways.  Important  questions  have 
arisen  under  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  and  have  been 
passed  upon  by  various  courts,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  notes,  (a) 

Or  THB  FowBB  ov  THs  Mabtbb  otxb  tbb  Caboo. 

We  have  seen,  when  treating  of  transfer  by  bottomry,  that 
the  master  has  power  in  certain  cases  to  hypotiiecate  the  ship. 
A  similar  necessity  may  give  him  a  similar  power  with  respect 
to  the  cargo.  His  relation  to  the  cargo,  and  his  power  in  re- 
spect to  it,  differ  from  those  which  he  holds  in  relation  to  the 
ship.  This  difference  arises  from  the  fact,  that  his  relations  to 
the  ship  aie  primary,  and  his  relations  to  the  cargo  are  derived 
from  his  relations  to  the  ship.  He  may  be  himself  consignee  or 
supercargo ;  and  then  has  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  these 
several  officers,  but  even  then,  on  the  voyage,  he  is  only  master, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  supercargo;  and  only  when  the 
ship  reaches  its  destination,  is  he  consignee ;  and  then  also  the 
principal  duties  of  a  supercargo  begin,  (b)     He  may  sell  the 

(a)  In  a  case  in  Massachnsetts,  it  has  219.    The  act  docs  not  apply  to  vesseltf 

been  held,  that  the  owners  of  a  ship  are  engaged  in  "  inland  navigation/'    A  vcs- 

liable  in  case  of  collision  to  the  extent  of  sel  on  Lake  Erie  bound  from  Bnffalo  to 

the  value  of  their  interest  in  the  vessel  and  Detroit,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coast- 

fieight  just  before  the  collision,  and  that  ing  trade,  and  engaged  in  commerce  be- 

thc  clause  relative  to   an  abandonment  tween  ports  of  diflfercnt  States,  is  not  a  ves 

does  not  apply  to  a  case  of  collision,  sel  engaged  in  inland  navigation,  within 

Walker  p.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  14  Gray,  288.  the  meaning  of  the  act.    Moore  v.  Ameri- 

And  that  the  part-owners  of  a  ship  are  can  Transp.  Co.  5  Mich.  368,  affirmed,  24 

Jointly  liable  to  the  extent  of  their  joint  How.  1. 

mterest  in  the  ship,  and  not  merely  each  •(6)  In  some  places  it  is  the  custom  to 
to  the  extent  of  his  own  interest,  ror  the  consign  goods  to  the  master  for  sale  and 
embezzlement  or  loss  of  goodK,  and  that  returns.  In  such  a  case  he  is  a  carrier 
the  value  of  the  interest  in  such  a  case  is  while  transporting  the  goods,  a  factor 
that  existing  just  before  the  tort  complain-  while  selling,  and  a  carrier  while  bringing 
ed  of,  that  the  liability  is  not  lessened  by  back  the  proceeds.  Stone  v.  Waitt,  31 
tlie  ship  being  mortgaged,  and  that  the  Maine,  409;  The  Waldo,  Daveis,  161. 
chrnse  relative  to  abandonment  only  ap-  See  Moseley  v.  Lord,  2  Conn.  389;  Emery 
plica  in  case  an  abandonment  is  actuallv  v.  Her8ev,4  Greenl.  407  ;  Kempo.  Cough- 
made,  and  is  of  no  effect  if  the  vessel  is  try,  II  Johns.  107;  Williams  v.  Nichols, 
totally  lost  before  reaching  her  port  of  13  Wend.  58  ;  Day  ».  Noble,  2  Pick.  615; 
final 'destination.  Spring  v.  Haskell,  14  Smith  v.  Davenport,  34  Maine,  520.  Gene- 
Gray,  309.  This  case  is  opposed  to  Watt-  rally  the  master  is  a  stranger  to  the  cargo 
son  r.  Marks,  2  Am.  Law  Keg.  157.  See  between  the  lading  and  theimlading;  but 
In  re  Sinclair,  8  Am.  Law  Reg.  206.  in  case  of  necessity,  he  is  clothed  with 
**  Freight  pending,"  includes  the  earnings  whatever  power  is  needed  to  protect  the 
of  the  vessel  in  transporting  tlie  goods  of  property  and  interests  intrusted  to  him. 
the  ownen     Allen  v,  Mackay,  Sprague,  The  Qrattitudine,  3   Bob.  Adm.  %i7 ; 
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whole  cargo,  if  he  can  neither  carry  it  forward,  nor  send  it  for- 
ward, nor  retain  it  without  its  destraction,  or  important  diminu- 
tion in  value,  before  he  can  receive  instructions  from  the  owner, 
or  from  the  shipper,  (c)  If  he  needs  funds  to  pursue  the  voyage, 
and  cannot  raise  them  by  using  the  ship,  or  the  properly  or 
the  credit  of  the  owner,  he  may  tiien  for  this  purpose  sell  a  part 
of  the  cargo.  But  he  does  not  possess  this  power  unless  the 
necessity  for  exercising  it  be  as  urgent  and  as  certain  as  the 
necessity  must  be  which  justifies  his  sale  of  the  ship.  And  for 
this  purpose,  he  can  sell  only  a  part  of  the  cargo ;  for  his  power 
to  sell  this,  is  derived  from  the  necessity  of  selling  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remainder;  and  if  he  sells  the  whole  to  raise 
funds,  they  can  thus  be  raised  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship, 
as  there  is  no  cargo  left  to  be  benefited,  (d)  But  if  the  cargo 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  he  may  sell  the  whole  in  case 
of  necessity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship,  (e) 

B.— Of  the  Seamen. 

1.  Of  tbb  Shipfxko  Asticlu. 

The  United  States  statutes  require  every  vessel  bound  from  a 
home  port  to  a  foreign  port,  (/)  or,  if  it  be  of  fifty  tons  or  more, 
bound  from  a  port  in  one  State  to  a  port  in  any  other  than  an 
adjoining  State,  to  have  on  board  shipping  articles ;  they  must 
be  signed  by  every  seaman  on  board,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  one  who  does  not  sign,  and  they  must  describe 
accurately  the  voyage  for  which  the  seaman  ships,  and  the 


Ylierboom  «.  Chapman,  13  M.  &  W.  239;  Iiu.  Co.  17  Mass.  478;  Post  o.  Jodqb,  19 

Douglas  V,  Moody,  9  Mass.  548;  Gillett  How.  150;  Peters  r.  Ballistier,  3  Pick. 

V.  Ellis,  11  111.579.  495. 

(c)  Bat  if  tiie  voyage  is  broken  up,  he  (d)  The  Gratitndine,  3  Rob.  Adm.  263 ; 

cannot  sell  the  cai^  at  the  intermediate  Pope  v.  Nickerson,  3  Suht,  491 ;  The 

port  to  pay  for  advances  to  him  to  repair  Packet,  3  Mason,  255 ;  The  Joshua  Bark- 

the  vessel  for  a  new  voyage,  or  to  pay  er,  Abbott,  Adm.  215;  United  Ins.  Co.  p. 

seamen's  wages.  Watt  v.  Potter,  2  Mason,  Scott,  1  Johns.  106 ;  Fontaine  v.  Col.  Ins. 

77.    A  sale  without  necessity  is  invalid,  Co.  9  Johns.  29. 

and  conveys  no  rights  to  the  purchaser.  («•)  Ross  v.  Ship  Active,  2  Wash.  C.  C. 

Freeman  v.  East  India  Co.  5  B.  &  Aid.  226. 

617;  Morris  u.  Robinson,  3  B.  &  C.  196 ;  (/)  A  seaman   shipping  in  a  foreign 

Ewbank  v.  Nutting,  7  C.  B.  797  ;  Arthur  port  is  not  required  by  statute  to  sign  ar- 

II.   Sch.   Cassius,  2  Story,  81  ;  Pope  v.  t\v\es.    Gladdinjj  v.  Constant,  Spragoei 

Nickerson,  3  Story,  504 ;  Dodge  v.  Union  73. 
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terms  on  which  he  ships,  (g)  This  is  one  of  the  many  provis- 
ions which,  together  with  many  usages,  indicate  that  the  law 
merchant  regards  seamen  as  needing  and  entitled  to  far  more 
care  and  protection  than  persons  generally  employed  to  render 
services  to  others. 

It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this  protection,  that  in  construing 
these  articles,  the  seaman  has  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to 
tiieir  meaning  or  obligation,  (A)  and  what  is  more,  if  they  con- 
tain indefinite  language,  or  unusual,  or  oppressive  stipulations, 
the  seaman  is  protected  against  them,  (t)  even  to  the  extent  of 
annulling  them. 

A  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  seamen  of  a  ship  in  a  for^ 
eign  port,  will  be  there  protected  by  the  courts,  against  oppres- 
sive or  illegal  shipping  articles  made  in  their  home  port.  The 
answer  may  not  be  certain.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
law  merchant  permits  this,  and  that  any  court  having  cogni- 
zance of  the  case,  might,  and  would  give  this  relief,  if  a  suffi- 
cient case  were  clearly  made  out  It  might  be,  however,  that 
an  admiralty  court,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  interna- 
tional court,  would  be  restrained  by  the  comity  of  nations,  un- 
less requested  to  interfere  by  the  resident  authority  of  the  for- 
eign nation,  (j ) 

By  the  law  merchant,  seamen  have  certain  rights  and  liens 
with  respect  to  their  wages ;  and  if  the  shipping  articles  dero- 
gate firom  these,  common-law  courts  do  not  generally  allow 

{g)  Act  1 790,  c.  29, 1  XT.  S.  Stats,  at  the  new  obli^tion  assamed."    See  also, 

laSrge,  131.    See  The  Crosader,  Ware,  Heard  v,  Rogers,   Spragne,  556;  ICaj- 

437;  Wolrerton  r.  Laoej,  18  Law  Rep.  hew  v.  Terry,  Sprague,  584. 
672;  The   Brie    Osceola,    Olcott,  Adm.        {j)  As  to  the  assent  of  the  consul  of. 

459 ;  Piehl  v.  Balchen,  id.  24.  the  government  to  which  the  ressel  be- 

(A)  The  Minerva,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  355 ;  longs  being  required,  see  Davis  v.  Leslie,* 

Wape  V.  Hemenway,  18  Law  Rep.  390.  Abbott  Adm.  134 ;  The  Infanta,  id.  268  ;r 

({)  The  Juliana,  2  Dods.  504;  Brown  Gonzales  v.  Minor,  2  Wallace,  C.  C.  348;; 

r.    Lull,    2    Sumner,   443.      Matern    v.  Hay  v.  Brig  Bloomer,  U.  S.  D.  C.  Mass. 

Gibbs,  Spragu^  158.  In  The  Highlander,  1859;  Lynch  t;.  Crowder,  12  -Law  Rep. 

Sprague,  510,  it  is  said:   "Whenever  an  355.     Generally  jurisdiction  will  be  exer- 

unusual  clause  is  introduced  into  the  ship-  cised  when  the  voyage  is  broken  up  at  » 

ping  articles,  impairing  the  rights  of  sea-  port  of  this  country.  The  Gazelle,  Sprague^ 

men,  or  imposing  any  additional  duties  or  378 ;  The   Barque  Havana,  id.  402 ;   or 

obligations  on  them,'  two  conditions  are  where  the  seaman  is  compelled  to  desert 

required :  Ist,  That  the  seaman  had  the  on  account  of  cruel  treatment.     Weibeig 

agreement  so  explained  to  him  that  he  fully  v.  Brig  St.  Oloff,  2  Pet.  Adm.  428.    So 

understood  its  meaning;  and,  2d,  That  a  in  case  of  a  deviation.    Moran  v.  Baadtai, 

reasonable  compensation  was  given  him  2  Pet.  Adm.  415. 
for  the  renunciation  of  the  ri^t,  or  for 

▼OL.  n.  22 
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much  force  to  the  articles,  (k)  and  admiralty  courts  none.  (/) 
We  say  this,  although  an  authority  as  high  as  Lord  Lyndhursi^ 
declar^  that  he  knew  no  principle  by  which  a  contract  entered 
into  by  mariners,  is  to  be  construed  diffoenlly  from  that  made 
among  other  persons,  (m) 

A  master  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  promote  a  seaman,  or 
degrade  an  officer  or  seaman.  If  a  seaman  be  promoted,  he 
has  the  wages  of  his  new  office ;  (n)  but  if  afterwards  degraded 
for  incapacity,  he  can  recover  only  his  wages  as  a  seaman  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  advancement,  (o) 

If  seamen  sail  without  any  shipping  articles,  they  are  entitled 
by  statute  to  the  bluest  rate  of  wages  paid  at  the  place  at 
which  they  ship,  within  the  preceding  six  months,  for  the  same 
voyage.  (j9)  And  while  the  usual  rules  of  evidence  and  con- 
struction apply  to  shipping  articles,  a  seaman  may  show  by  pa- 
rol any  wrongful  inducements,  or  false  representations,  by  which 
he  was  persuaded  to  sign  them,  and  he  will  be  relieved  as  jus- 
tice may  require,  (q) 

S.    Of  THB  Wages  ov  Sbjlhbv. 

Seamen  have  a  lien  for  their  wages  which  attaches  in  admi- 
ralty to  the  ship  and  the  freight,  and  to  all  the  proceeds  thereof, 
wherever  they  are,  if  within  the  reach  of  the  court ;  (r)  and 
whether  the  fund  is  entire  or  broken,  or  partially  lost,  (s)     This 


{k)  See  Back  v.  Rawlinson,  1  Bro.  P. 
C.  137;  Edwards  t;.  Child,  2  yem.727; 
Millot  V.  Lovett,  2  Dane,  Abr.  461 ;  Swift 
V.  Clflik,  15  Mass.  173. 

(/)  The  Juliana,  2  Dods.  504 ;  Johnson 
V.  Sims,  I  Pet.  Adm.  215;  Brown  v* 
Lull,  2  Sumner,  443;  The  Cypress,  1 
Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  83. 

(m)  Jesse  v,  Roy,  4  Tyrw.  626. 1  Cromp. 
M.  &  K.  3r6.  See  also,  Cutter  v.  Powell, 
6  T.  R.  320 ;  Applebv  v.  Dods,  8  East, 
300;  Webb  v.  Duckingficld,  13  Johns. 
390. 

(n)  The  Providence,  1  Hngft-  Adm. 
391  ;  The  Gondolier,  3  id.  190;  Hicks  t^. 
Walker,  37  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  542. 

(o)  Wood  V.  The  Nimrod,  Gilpin,  83. 

Ip)  Stat.  1790,  c.  29,  4  1,  1  U.  S. 
Stats,  at  Large,  131  ;  Stat.  1840,  c.  48, 
f  10,  6  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  394.    See 


Milligan  v.  The  B.  F.  Bnxce,  1  Newb. 
Adm.  539. 

{q)  Baker  v,  Corey,  29  Pick.  496 ;  The 
Enterprise,  2  Curtis,  C.  C,  320;  The  Cy- 
press, I  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  83 ;  Page  v. 
Sheffield,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  377,  Spragne, 
285. 

(r)  Brown  v.  Lull,  2  Sumner,  443,  and 
cases  passim.  In  the  Steamer  May  Queen, 
Spragne,  588,  a  boiler  m^s  put  into  a 
steamer  by  the  makers,  under  an  agree- 
ment that  It  should  continue  their  proper- 
ty until  paid  for,  with  a  right  to  remove  it 
should  any  instalments  be  overdue.  It 
was  held,  that  the  seamen  had  a  lien  on  the 
boiler,  although  instalments  wen  unpaid 
and  overdue. 

(s)  Pitman  o.  Hooper,  3  Sumner,  60, 
286. 
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Ben  is  not  lost  by  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  master  for 
wages,  {i)  or  of  a  promissory  note,  (u)  miless  the  seaman  takes  it 
witli  notice  of  its  effect  This  lien  belongs  to  fishermen  oh 
shares,  (t)  and  to  all  persons  serving  in  the  navigation  of  a 
fihip,  as  parsers,  (w)  stewards,  (x)  cooks,  (p)  ship  carpenters,  (z) 
deck  hands,  pilots,  engineers,  and  firemen  of  a  steamboat,  (a) 
or  even  a  woman  if  she  renders  maritime  services ;  (b)  and  to 
all  officers  except  the  master,  (c)  Also  to  persons  hired  princi- 
pally for  their  skill  as  wreckers,  who  are  also  required  to  aid  in 
the  management  of  the  vesseL(^)  Bat  mere  landsmen  on 
board  have  no  lien,  as  barbers,  servants,  (e)  musicians,  (/)  or  a 
watchman,  or  keeper  in  port  (g*) 

This  lien  exists  against  the  government,  when  the  seamen  aro 
employed  in  civil  purposes.  (A)  It  prevails  even  over  a  bottomry 
bond,  because  it  is  the  services  of  the  seamen,  which,  by  brings 
ing  the  vessel  into  port,  give  to  the  bottomry  bond  any  value,  (t) 

If  the  ship  is  lost  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  wages 
are  due  to  the  last  port  of  delivery,  or  to  the  last  port  of  arrival, 
and  for  half  the  time  she  lies  in  tiiat  port  (j) 

Seamen  are  not  permitted  to  insure  their  wages,  (k)  at  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  an  insurance  by  the  owners,  either  on 
freight  or  ship.  (Z)     But  advanced  wages  belong  to  the  seamen, 


(0  The  Bastera  Star,  Ware,  185.  Mareh,  2  Vent.  181 ;  Ragg  v.  King,  S 

(«)  The  Betsey  &  Rhoda,  Daveis,  IIS.  8tra.  858. 

(9)  1813,  c.  2,  4  £,  S  U.  S.  Stats,  at  (d)   The    Sch.    Highlander^   Spragae, 

Large,  2.  510. 

(iff)  Allceon  v.  Marsh,  S  Yent   181;  {e)  Thackarey  v.  The  Farmer^  Gilpin, 

The  Prince  George,  8  Hagg.  Adm.  876.  534,  per  Uopkinaon,  J. 

(r)  Black  v.  Ship   Louisiana,  2  Pet.  (/)  Trainer  v.  The  Superior,  Gilpin, 

Adm.  266 ;  Smith  v.  Sloop  Pekin,  Gilpin,  514. 

203.  [g)  Phillips  v.  The  Thomas  Scatter- 

(y)  Tamer's  case,  Ware,  83.    See  Al-  good,  Gilpin,  1 ;  Graham  v.  Hoskins,  01- 

len  r.  Hallet,  Abbott,  Adm.  573.  cott,  Adm.  224. 

{z)  Wheeler  v.  Thompson,  2  Stra.  707 ;  (h)    See   The   St.  Jago  De  Cuba,  9 

Creed  p.  Ma^et,  Fortes.  231.  Wheat.  409;  United  States  v.  Wilder,  3 

{a)  Wilson  v.  The  Ohio,  Gilpin,  505;  Snmner,  308. 

Tlie  Stcjimcr  May  Queen,  Spra^ue,  588.  (i)  See  on/e, p.  283,  note  (a). 

(h)  The  June  &  Miitilda,  1  Ha^.  Adm.  (j)  Hooper  v.  Perley,  11  Mass.  545; 

187;   Wolvcrton  v.  Lacey,  18  Law  Re-  Pitman  v.  Hooper,  3  Sumner,  286. 

porter.  672 ;    Sageman   v,  Sch.  Brandy-  {k)  Tlie  Juhana,  2  Dods.  509  ;  Luccna 

wine,  1  Ncwh.  Adm.  5.  v.  Craufui-d,  5  B.  &  P.  294 ;  Webster  v, 

{c)  As  the  mate.    The  Steamer  May  De  Tastet,  7  T.  R.  157;  The  Neptune,  1 

Qneen,  Sprnguo,  588 ;  Bayly  v.  Grant,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  239. 

Silk.  33 ;  Hook  v,  Moreton,  1  Ld.  Raym.  (?)  The  Lady  Durham,  3  Hagg.  Adm 

397.    And    the    boatswain.    Alleson    v.  196;   M'Quirk  v.  Ship  Penelope,  2  Pet 
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whether  they  are  earned  by  sabseqnent  services  or  not^  (m)  It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  law  merchant,  that  freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages,  (n)  This  mle  probably  meant  originally,  that  the  freight 
which  the  ship  earned  is  the  fand  from  which  the  owners  pay 
their  seamen.  It  is  now  however  a  role  of  some  importance  in 
determining  wheth^  the  seamen  have  earned  their  wages  for  a 
voyage. 

While  seamen  are,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded  very  kindly  by 
the  law  merchant,  and  are  protected  by  a  lien  which  ovenides 
all  others,  the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  sailors  to  every  effort 
which  may  make  the  voyage  successfrd,  has  made  it. a  mle  of 
the  law  merchant  that  wages  are  earned  only  when  the  freight 
is  earned.  It  is  however  true,  that  wages  are  earned  if  the 
freight  either  is  or  might  be  earned;  for  no  special  contract 
between  the  owner  and  the  freighter  in  respect  to  the  obliga^ 
tion  to  pay  freight,  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the  earning  of 
wages,  (o) 

As  to  the  voyage  and  its  completion,  we  have  seen  that 
wages  are  earned  to  every  port  of  delivery  or  arrival,  although 
it  be  not  the  port  of  ultimate  destination.  A  voyage  may  how- 
ever be  so  far  an  entire  voyage  outward  and  homeward,  as  that 
wages  are  not  earned  until  the  end  of  the  whole,  (p) 

If  a  ship  be  wrecked,  and  the  seamen  stay  by  her  until  the 
last  nioment,  and  make  every  effort  for  her  safety,  and  enough 
is  saved  to  pay  their  wages  or  any  part  thereof,  those  wages  arc 
earned,  (q)  Where  nothing  of  the  cargo  is  saved  this  would  be 
in  contradiction  of  the  rule  that  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages. 
To  avoid  this,  it  has.  been  said  that  they  are  now  earned  by  way 
of  salvage,  (r)     But  this  again  would  contradict  the  more  impor- 

Adm.   276;   Icard  v,  Goold,  11  Johns.  (7)  The  Two  Catherines,  2  Mason,  319, 

279.  Cartwell  v.  Ship  John  Taylor,  1  Newb. 

(wi)  The  Mentor,  4  Mason,  102.  Adm.  841 ;    The  Niphon,  U.  S.  C.  C, 

(n)  See  the  learned  ait^ument  of  connsel  Mass.  13  ikwRep.  266.    The  better  opin- 

in  the  case  of  The  Niphon,  U.  S.  D.  C.  ion  seems  to  be  that  the  right  of  the  sea 

Mass.  13  Law  Reporter,  266.  man  in  snch  a  case  rests  upon  his  contract, 

.  (0)  Anonymons,  I  Pet.  Adm.  191 ,  note ;  and  not  upon  salvace,  or  a  quantum  meruit. 

Pitman  v.    Hooper,  3  Sumner,   50,  286 ;  The  Neptune,  1  I&gg.  Adm.  227 ;  The 

Blanchiird  v.  Bucknam,  3  Greenl.  I.  Massasoit,  Spra^e,  97. 

( p)  The  Lady  Durham,  3  Hagg.  Adm.  (r)  The  Two  Catherines,  2  Mason,  819 ; 

196  ;    Hemaman   v.    Bawden,    3 .  Burr.  Adams  p.  Brig  Sophia,  Gilpin,  77 ;  Jnrg- 

1844;  Giles  v.  Brig  Cvnthia,  1  Pet.  Adm.  enson  v.  The  Snow  Catharina  Maria,  3 

105 ;  Anonymouf,  1  Pet.- Adm.  205.  Pet.  Adm.  424;  The  Dawn,  Dayeis,  121 ; 
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tant  mle,  that  all  possible  efforts  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  demanded  of  the  seamen  by  their  legal  duty ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  earn  salvage.  We  prefer  to  say,  that  what 
is  then  paid  them  is  paid  as  wages,  (s) 

At  common  law  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  ship  be  aban- 
doned for  an  original  unseaworthiness  before  any  freight  is 
earned,  no  wages  are  due.  (^)  This  conclusion  springs  also 
from  the  mle  that  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages.  But  admi- 
ralty would  not  permit  tiie  sailors  to  lose  their  wages  for  the 
fault  of  the  owner,  without  fault  on  their  part,  and  we  doubt 
whether  common  law  would  do  so  now.  (u) 


8.   Or  Provisions. 

Not  only  does  the  common  law,  by  the  general  principles  of 
contract,  require  the  owner  to  supply  the  ship  with  provisions 
of  due  quality  and  in  due  quantity,  (v)  but  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (w)  intervene,  securing  this  supply  by  a  penalty  of  a 
day's  wages  extra  to  every  seaman,  for  every  day  on  which  he  is 
on  short  allowance,  (x)  But  for  this  purpose,  tiie  necessity  of 
short  allowance  must  spring  from  an  insufficiency  of  the  origi- 
nal supply,  and  not  from  any  accident  of  the  voyage,  or  its 
extraordinary  length,  or  the  delivery  of  part  of  the  provisions  to 
another  vessel  in  greater  want  (p) 


Taylor  v.  Ship  Gate,  1   Pet.  Adm.  48 ;  althonffh  be  took  no  part  in  the  preseira- 

Brackett  v.  The  Hercules,  Gilpin,  184;  tion,  if  he  was  not  in  fault.    Bee  ante, 

Lewis  V,  The  Elizabeth  &  Jane,  Ware,  41.  note  (o). 

(s)  The  Massasoit,  Sprague,  97  ;  The  (()  Eaken  v.  Thom,  5  Esp.  6.    See  the 

Reliance,  2  W.  Rob.   119;    The  Lady  remarks  of  Kent,  C.  J.,  on  this  case  in 

Durham,  3  Ilagg.  Adm.  196.    The  law  Hoyt  v.  Wildfire,  3  Johns.  518. 

seems  now  to  be  settled  by  the  authorities  (u)  See  Hindman  v.  Shaw,  2  Pet  Adm. 

that  a  seaman  cannot  be* a  salvor  unless  264,  266. 

his  contract  as  a  seaman  can  be  considered  (r)  The  Madonna  D'Idra,  1  Dods.  37 ; 

as  at  nn  end.     See  ante,  p.  31 7,  n.  (t)  The  Dixon  v.  The  Cyrus,  2  Pet.  Adm.  407, 411 . 

practical  distinctions  between  compensat-  ho)  Act  of  1790,  c.  29, 4  9, 1  U.  S.  Stats. 

ing  a  seaman  as  such  or  as  a  salvor  are  at  Laq^,  131, 135.    See  Gardner  v.  The 

these.    If  as  a  salvor,  he  must  aid  in  pre-  New  Jersey,  1  Pet.  Adm.  223. 

serving  the  property,  and  is  entitlca  to  (or)  It  has  been  held,  that  if  less  than  the 

compensation  from  the  proceeds  of  the  statute  quantity  of  all  the  three  articles  be 

cai|:o  as  well  as  from  the  ship  and  freight,  put  on  lK)ard,  and  there  be  a  short  allow- 

If  as  a  seaman,  he  has  no  claim  on  the  ance  of  all,  triple  extra  wages  are  to  be 

cargo  for  wages,  and  is  not  entitled  to  com-  given  for  each  day.    Collins  v.  Wheeler, 

ginstition  although  he  saves  some  of  it.  Sprague,  188. 

at  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  if  any  (y)  This  follows  from  the  rule  that  the 

part  of  the  ship  and  freight  is  preserved,  seaman  must  show  not  only  that  he  wii 
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The  statute  also  piescribe^the  quantity.  Every  vessel  bound 
on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  most  at  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  last  port  from  which  she  sails,  {z)  have  on  board,  well 
seemed  under  deck,,  at  least  sixty  gallons  of  water,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  salted  flesh  meat,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
wholesome  ship  bread,  for  every  person  on  board,  and  in  like 
proportion  for  shorter  or  longer  voyages,  (a)  It  has  been  deter 
mined  by  admiralty,  that  a  deficiency  m  any  one  kind  of  pro- 
visions is  not  compensated  by  an  excess  in  any  other,  (b)  noi 
is  it  any  defence  for  a  deficiency  in  bread  that  flour  is  given«  (c) 
Perhaps  the  master  has  in  every  port,  a  certain  ctiaeietion  in  sab- 
stituting  for  the  provisions  required  by  law,  where  they  cannot 
be  obtained  by  reasonable  exertions,  or  at  reasonable  cost,  other 
wholesome  and  abundant  food,  fully  equivalent  in  quantity  and 
in  quality  to  that  which  the  law  requires,  (d)  But  this  is  not 
certain ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  any  excuse 
for  the  want  of  the  provisions  required  by  the  statute  that  the  ar* 
tide  in  which  the  deficiency  occurred  could  not  be  procured,  (e) 
What  is  a  proper  allowance  is  determined  by  the  navy  ration.  (/) 

4.    CaJUI  OV  SbAJCBK  IK  SxOKNStS. 

It  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  ship  shall  be  provided  with 
a  suitable  chest  of  medicines,  in  good  condition,  put  up  by 
some  apothecary  of  known  reputation,  and  accompanied  by 
directions  for  administering  the  same,  (g)  But  it  seems  now 
to  be  well  settled,  that  this  requirement  of  a  medicine  chest  is 
no  substitution  (h)  for  the  general  requirement  of  the  law  mer- 

pnt  on  short  allownnoe,  but  also  that  the  {e)  This  was  held  a  defence  in  Marinen 

▼essol  satlod  without  having  on  hoard  the  v.  Ship  Washington,  1   Pet.  Adm.  219. 

ttores  prescribed  in  the  act.    The   Ship  Bat  not,  in  Coleman  v.  Brig  Harriet,  Bee, 

Elizabeth  v,  Rickere,  2  Paine,  0.  C.  291 ;  Adm.  80.     See  also,  Foster  v.  Sampson, 

Ferrani  v.  The  Barque  Talent,  Crabbe,  Sprasrue,  182. 

216;  The  Barque  Childe  Harold,  Olcott,  ( /")  Mariners  v.  Ship  Wnshington,  1 

Adm.  275,279;  Piehl  i;.  Balchen,  Olcott,  Pet.  Adm.  219;  The  Mary.  Ware,  460; 

Adm.  24.  The  Mary  Paulina,  Spmgne,  45;   Ship 

(z)  SeeTiie  MarvPbulina,  Spragiie,45.  Elisabeth  v.  Bickers,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  298. 

(a)  See  «n/«,  p.  341,  n.  (w).  {g)  Act  of  1790,  c.  29,  ^  8, 1  U.  S.  Siars. 

(6)  The  Mnry  Paulina,  Spragne,  45;  at  Large,  1S4.    Act  of  180.5,0.28,2  U. 

Coleman  t^.  Brig  Harriet,  Bee,  Adm.  80.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  3^0. 

(<i,  Foster  v.  Sampson,  Sprague,  182.  (h)  The  Forrest,  Ware,  420;  Lamson  v. 

{d)  lithis  be  the  law  the  article  snbsti-  Westcott,  1  Sumner,  595  Appen.;  Raed 

tatedmnstbeafuU  equivalent  both  in  q nan-  v.  Canflcld,  1   Sumner,  195;    Hankp  v 

fkj  and  qoality.    The  Mary,  Ware,  454.  Gordon,  2  Mason,  541. 
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ehanty  which  obliges  every  master  or  owner  to  provide  suitable 
care,  medicines,  and  medical  treatment,  for  any  seaman  who 
becomes  sick  or  injured  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty,  at  home  or 
abroad,  at  sea  or  on  land ;  (t)  unless  the  sickness  or  injury  be 
caused  only  by  the  fault  of  the  sailor,  (j) 

5.  Of  the  Rbtukn  of  the  Ssaxam  to  this  Couittbt. 

Our  laws  carefully  guard  the  right  of ^the  sailor  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  home,  and  protects  this  right  by  minute  precautions. 
The  master  must,  when  requested,  present  to  the  Consul  or 
Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States  at  every  foreign  port,  (k) 
shipping  articles,  and  a  shipping  list  verified  by  his  oath ;  and 
must  produce  before  the  boarding  officer  who  boards  his  ship  at 
the  first  home  port  at  which  he  arrives,  all  the  persons  named 
therein,  or  account  for  their  absence.  (Z)  If  he  discharges  any 
seaman  abroad,  with  his  or  their  own  consent,  he  must  pay  to 
our  consul  or  agent,  in  addition  to  the  wages  due,  three  months 
wages,  two  to  be  paid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  remitted  to  the 
treasury  of  *the  United  States,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  seamen  abroad,  and  for  bringing  them 
home,  (m)  But  this  requirement  does  not  apply,  when  the  voy- 
age is  broken  up  by  disaster,  (n)     The  ship  however  must  be 

(t)  Harden  v.  Gordon,  S  Mason,  541 ;  v.  Haibeck,  id.  546.    The  Act  of  1856,  c 

Walton  V.  Ship  Neptune,  1   Pet.  Adm.  127,  ^  26,  11  IT.  S.  Stats,  at  Lam,  62, 

142 ;   The  Forrest,  Ware,  420 ;  The  Brig  makes  it  obligatoir  npon  the  consul,  upon 

Geory*o,  I  Sumner,  151  ;  Reed  v.  Canfield,  the  application  or  any  seaman  for  a  dis- 

id.  197  ;  Crapo  v.  Allen,  Sprague,  184 ;  chai^,  if  he  is  entitled  to  it,  to  discharg* 

Knifrht  V.  Parsons,  id.  279 ;  Ooncher  v,  him,  and  to  require  the  three  months'  extra 

Oakman,  8  Allen,  185 ;  Brown  v.  Overton,  wages,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  1808,  c. 

Spragoe,  462;  Freeman  p.  Baker,  1  Blatchf.  9,  unless  the  consul  is  satisfied  that  the 

ft  H.  Adm.  882.  contract  has  expired,  or  the  voyage  been 

( ;')  Johnson  v.  Hnckins,  Sprague,  67.  protracted  bj  circumstances  beyond  the 

{k)  Act  of  1840,  c.  48,  ^  3,  5  U.  S.  control  of  the  master,  without  any  design 

Stars,  at  Large,  895.  to  violate  the  articles  of  shipment,  in 

(/)  Act  of  1803,  c.  9,  2  U.  S.  Stats,  at  which  case  he  may  dischai];^  the  seaman 

Lnrpe.  203.    See  United  States  v.  Hatch,  without  exacting  the  additional  par. 
I  Paine,  C.  C.  836.  (n)  The  Dawn,  Ware, 485,  Daveis,  121  ; 

(m)  Act  of  1808,  c.  9,^3, 2  U.S.  Stats.  Henop  t;.  Tucker,  2  Paine   C.  C.  151 

St  Large,  203.     See  Nevitt  v.  Clarke,  01-  The  Saratoga,  2  Gallis.  181.     See  Dodg 

cott,  Adm.  316.    The  Act  of  1840,  c.  48,  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  17  Mass.  471 ;  Brown 

4  5,  5  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  395,  allows  a  v.  The  Independence,  Crabbe,  54.    This 

consul,  upon  the  application  of  both  the  is  now  so  provided  by  statute  in  the  case 

mvter  and  the  mariner,  to  discharge  such  of  wrecked  or  stranded  vessels,  or  where 

mariner,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient,  without  they  arc  condemned  as  unfit  for  service, 

reqairingthepaymeiitof  the  three  months'  Act  of  18.56,  c.  127,  4  26,  11  U.  8.  Statfc 

«'ages.   '1^    iJamb    v.   Briard,  Abbott,  at  Large,  62 
Adm.  36'^ ;  The  Atlantic,  id.  451 ;  Miner 
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repaired,  (o)  or  if  captured,  proper  efforts  must  be  made  to  ob- 
tain restoration,  and  the  seamen  may  hold  on  a  reasonable  time 
for  this  purpose,  and  if  discharged  before  this  time  expires,  they 
may  claim  their  extra  wages,  (p)  If  the  seaman  is  discharged 
abroad,  without  his  consent,  and  without  adequate  cause,  on 
his  return  home  he  recovers  fiill  indenmity  for  his  time  lost  or 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  discharge,  (g)  But  our 
consuls  and  commercial  agents  may  authorize  the  discharge  of 
a  seaman,  for  disobedieiice  or  other  misconduct,  or  for  disability 
by  his  own  fault,  all  of  an  extreme  degree,  (r)  and  then  the  sea- 
man forfeits  all  future  wages.  If  he  leaves  or  even  deserts  the 
ship  fix>m  the  actual  cruelty  of  the  master,  or  his  violation  of  the 
articles,  or  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship,  the  consul  or  agent 
may  discharge  him,  and  allow  him  his  three  months'  wages.  (5) 
They  may  also  send  our  seamen  home  in  other  ships,  which  are 
bound  to  take  them,  and  to  demand  therefor  not  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  each  man;  and  the  sailor  so  sent  must  work  and 
obey  as  if  originally  shipped  in  that  vessel,  (t)  If  a  master  dis* 
charges  a  seaman  without  his  consent,  or  without  good  cause,  in 
a  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  six 
months  imprisonment ;  (u)  and  the  seaman  may  recover  full  in- 
demnity for  his  time  lost  and  expenses  incurred,  (v) 

(o)  Pool  V.  Welsh,  Gilpin,  193 ;  The  (r)  Act  of  1803,  c.  9,  4  1,  2  U.  S.  Stats. 

Dawn,  Ware,  485 ;  Wells  v.  Meldmn,  1  at  Larf^,  203.  See  Hntchinson  o.  Coombe, 

Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  342.  Ware,  70 ;  Thome  v.  White,  I  Pet  Adm. 

ip)  The  Saratoga,  2  Gallis.  164;  Em-  175 ;  Relf  v.  The  Maria,  id.  186  ;  Black 

erson  v.  Howland,  I  Ma^on,  45.  v.  The  Lonisiana,  2  id.  268 ;  Ome  v. 

(q)  In  some  cases  wages  up  to  the  sac-  Townsend,  4  Mason,  548  ;   Whitton  v. 


termination  of  the  TOjage  have  BrigCommeroe,  1  Pet.  Adm.  164;  Atkyns 

been  allowed,  in  others  wages  up  to  the  r.  Burrows,  id.  248 ;  The  Nimrod,  Ware,  9. 

return  of  the  seaman  to  the  conntrj  where  (s)  Act  of  1840,  c.  48, 5  U.  S.  Stats,  at 

he  originall^r  shipped,  without  reference  to  Laige,  395. 

the  termination  of  the  voyage.    In  every  m  Act  of  1803,  c.  9,  4  4, 2  U.  S.  Stats, 

case  a  compensation  is  intended  to  faie  atLaige,  204.    See  Meitthews  v.  0£Qey, 

made,  which  shall  be  a  complete  indem-  3  Sumner,  115. 

nity  for  the  wrong  done.    Emerson  v.  (u)   Stat  1825,  c.  65,  4   10,  4  U.   S. 

Howland,  1  Mason,  53,  and  cases  cited;  Stats,  at  Large,  117.    See  United  States 

The  Union,  1  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  545 ;  v.  Netcher,  1  Story,  307 ;  United  States  9. 

Farrell  v,  French,  id.  275;  The  Maria,  Ru^gles,  5  Mason,  192;  United  States  v. 

id.  381  ;    The   Hibemia,    Sprague,    78.  Coffin,  1  Sumner,  394 ;  United  States  v 

Sheffield  v.  Page,  id.  285 ;  Crapo  v.  Allen,  Lunt,  Spragne,  31 1. 

id.  184.  (0)  See  arUe,  note  (9). 
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6.  Of  the  Pumishkent  of  Sbakbit. 

The  disobedience  or  misconduct  of  seamen  mnst  be  pnnisli- 
able  by  the  master  or  officers  with  great  severity  if  need  be, 
from  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline,  on  which  the  safety 
of  life  and  property  depend,  (w)  Mere  incompetency  is  no 
justification  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  (n:)  Formerly 
there  was  no  limit,  either  to  the  necessity  or  severity  of  punish- 
ment, except  the  responsibility  of  the  person  inflicting  it,  crim- 
inally, (p)  and  in  damages  to  the  seaman.  {2)  Now,  however, 
floggi^  is  prohibited  by  law.  (a)  But  this  has  been  held  by 
the  courts  not  to  apply  to  such  immediate  punishment,  as  is  in- 
flicted upon  an  emergency,  by  a  blow  with  the  hand,  or  with  a 
8tick,  or  a  rope,  to  produce  immediate  obedience ;  the  statute 
being  intended  to  apply  only  to  deliberate  flogging,  by  way  of 
punishment  (b) 

The  punishments  now  usually  resorted  to,  are  forfeiture  of 
wages,  (c)  irons,  (d)  confinement  on  board,  (e)  imprisonment  on 
shore,  (/)  hard  labor,  or  those  of  a  similar  descriptioiL 

(it)  Thome  v.  White,  1  Pet.  Adm.  168 ;  bearing  upon  the  Act  of  1835,  in  regard 

Ganlner  u.  Bibbins,  1  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  to  the  question  of  jnstiiiable  canse  and 

356 ;  United  Statee  v.  Freeman,  4  Mason,  malice.    United  States  v,  Catler,  sufra. 

512;  United  States  v.  Borden,  Sprague,  Although  flogging  is  now  abolished,  it  is 

374.  not  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  with- 

(jr)  Pajne  v.  Allen,  Sprague,  304.  in  the  meaning  of  the  tMrd  section  of  the 

iy)  Act  of  1825,  c  65,  |  22,  4  U.  8.  Act  of  1835.  United  States  v,  Collins,  2 
Stats,  at  Large,  122;  Act' of  1835,  c.  40,  Curtis,  C.  C.  194. 
i  3,  4  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  776.  See  (6)  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  1  Cur- 
United  States  0.  Qrush,  5  Mason,  290;  tis,  C.  C.  509;  United  States  1;.  Cutler, 
United  States  v.  Hunt^  2  Story,  120;  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  501;  Shorej  v.  Bennell, 
United  States  v.  Cutler,  1  Curtis,  C  C.  Sprague,  407. 

501 ;  United  States  v.  Alden,  Sprague,  (c)    Relf  t;.  Ship  Maria,  1  Pet.  Adm. 

95;  United  States  v.  Winn,  3  Sumner,  186;  Buck  v.  Lane,  12  S.  &  R.  266. 

209 ;  United  States  v.  Small,  2  Curtis,  C.  (d)  Turner's  Case,  Ware,  83 ;  Maoom- 

C.  241.  ber  v,  Thompson,  1  Sumner,  389 ;  Samp- 

(z)  Shorey  v.  Bennell,  Sprague,  407;  son  v.  Smith,  15  Mass.  369;  Shorey  v. 

Forbes  v.  Parsons,  Crabbe,  282 ;  Samp-  Bennell,  Sprague,  407. 

son  P.   Smith,  15  Mass.  365 ;  Jenks  v.  (e)  U.  S.  v.  Alden,  Spra^e,  95. 

Lewis,  Ware,  51,  3  Mason,  503;  Thomas  (/)  In  Wilson  v.  The  Mary,  Gilpin, 

V.  Lane,  2  Sumner,  1 ;  Morris  v.  Cornell,  32,  the  legality  of  imprisoning  seamen  ia 

Sprague,  62.  fore^;n  jails  was  doubted,  unless  the  ne- 

(a)  Act  of  1850,  c.  80,  9  U.  S.  Stats,  cessity  for  it  was  very  strong.    See  also, 

at  Lai]^,  515.    See  United  States  v.  Cut-  United  States  t;.  Buggies,  5  Mason,  192 ; 

ler,  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  501 ;  Payne  v.  Allen,  The  Nimrod,  Ware,  18;  Jay  v.  Almy,  1 

Sprague,  804.    The  act  of  1850  is  not  a  Woodb.  &  M,  262;  Wope  v.  Hemenway, 

Denal    Uw,  and   no  indictment  can    be  Spra^e,  300,  affirmed.  Snow  v.  Wope  S 

mmed  upon  it.    But  it  has  an  important  Curtis,  C.  C.  301 ;  Gardner  v.  Btbbins  1 
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7.  Dmbbtiok. 

Desertion  is  an  offence  which  must  be  prevented  if  possiblCf 
for  the  obviooB  reason  that  it  might  leave  the  ship  and  cargo 
abandoned)  and  given  np  to  destruction,  at  any  place  or 
time,  (g)  It  is  distinguished  by  the  law  merchant  from  mere 
absence  without  leave,  by  the  intention  not  to  return.  (A)  Nor 
is  such  absence  without  intent  to  return  desertion,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  crime  subjects  to  punishment,  when  the  vessel  is 
left  for  a  fully  sufficient  cause  ;  (t)  and  this  may  be  cruelty,  (j) 
unseaworthiness  of  the  ship  (A;)  in  respect  to  provisions,  {I)  or 
otherwise,  or  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  the  consent  of 
the  seamen,  (m) 

By  the  statute,  desertion  is  absence  from  the  ship  for  more 


Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  856.  *<  Whenever  a 
maiter  of  a  ship  thinks  it  necessary  to 
cause  anj  of  his  crew  to  be  confined  in  a 
foreign  jail,  he  oaght  to  pay  some  regard 
to  their  condition  and  treatment  there^  and 
should,  from  personal  examination,  or,  at 
least,  through  a  reliable  agent,  see  diat 
they  are  such  as  humanity  requires." 
Shorey  v.  Rennell,  Spragne,  411.  The 
eleventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1840,  c.  48, 
5  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  S95,  makes  it 
"the  duty  of  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  to  reclaim  desetters  and  discoun- 
tenance insubordination  by  every  means 
within  their  power;  and  where  the  local 
authorities  can  be  usefully  employed  for 
that  purpose,  to  lend  their  aid  and  use 
their  exertions  to  that  end  in  the  most 
effectual  manner."  This  act  has  been 
construed  as  relieving  the  master  from  the 
consequences  of  an  imprisonment  b^  the 
consul.  Jordan  v.  Williams,  I  Curtis,  C. 
C.  80 ;  Tingle  v.  Tucker,  Abbott,  Adm. 
519.  If  the  consul  is  absent,  his  clerk  or 
assistant  has  no  power  to  procure  the  in- 
terposition of  the  local  authorities.  Snow 
V.  VVope,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  801. 

(g)  The  master  may  inflict  reasonable 
punishment  for  the  onenoe  of  desertion. 
Per  Spragite,  J.,  in  United  States  v.  Al- 
den,  Sprague,  ^5,  96. 

(A)  Cloutman  v.  Tunison,  1  Sumner, 
375;  Coffin  v,  Jenkins,  3  Story,  108; 
Spencer  i;.  Eustis,  21  Maine,  519 ;  Brig 
Cadmus  v.  Matthews,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  229 ; 
Ship  Union  v.  Jansen,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  277 ; 
Gbing  on  shore  at  a  foreign  port,  against 


orders,  to  see  the  consul  to  oomplain  of 
ill  treatment,  is  not  desertion.  Freeman 
V.  Baker,  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm.  372 ;  Hart 
v.  Brig  Otis,  Crabbe,  52.  See  the  Act  of 
1840,  c.  48,  §  16,  5  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large, 
896,  and  the  following  cases  decided  un- 
der it.  Morris  v.  Cornell,  Spragne,  65; 
Knowlton  v.  Boss,  id.  168;  Jordan  v 
Williams,  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  69. 

(i)  If,  during  a  collision  betwioen  two 
vessels,  a  seaman  under  the  impression 
that  his  own  vessel  is  sinking,  jumps  on 
board  the  other,  he  is  not  guilty  of  deser- 
tion.    Hanson  v.  Rowell,  Sprague,  117. 

( ;')  The  Minerva,  1  Hap:g.  Adm.  868; 
Prince  Edward  i?.  Trovellick,  4  Ellis  &  B. 
59 ;  Ward  v.  Ames,  9  Johns,  138 ;  Relf 
V,  Ship  Maria,  1  Pet.  Adm.  193;  Steele 
17.  Thatcher,  Ware,  94. 

{k)  Savarvr.  Clements,  8  Gray,  155 
Bray  v.    Ship  Atlanta,.  Bee,  Adm.  48; 
Bucker  v.  Klerkgeter,  Abbott,  Adm.  402. 

(/)  If  no  provisions  are  furnished,  a 
desertion  is  justifiable.  The  Castalia,  I 
Hagg.  Adm.  59 ;  Dixon  v.  Ship  Cyrus.  2 
Pet.  Adm.  407.  To  justify  a  desertion 
on  account  of  bad  provisions,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  food  is  not  merely  not  of 
the  best,  but  positively  bad,  and  unfit  for 
the  support  of  the  crew.  Ulary  v.  Ship 
Washington,  Crabbe,  204. 

(m)  The  Cambridge,  2  HiM?g.  Adm. 
243 ;  Moran  v.  Baudin,  2  Pet  Adm.  415 ; 
Ingraham  u.  Albee,  Blatchf.  &  H.  Adm. 
289 ;  United  States  v.  Matthews,  2  Sum- 
ner, 470 ;  The  Marv  Ann,  Abbott.  Adm 
270. 
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than  forty-eight  hours  without  leave,  (n)  But  under  the  statute 
of  1790,  it  must  be  a  continued  absence  for  forty-eight  succes- 
sive  hours ;  and  there  must  be  an  exact  entry  of  the  facts  and 
circumstancesi  made  in  the  log-book  at  the  time,  (o)  Although 
there  may  not  be  a  statutory  desertion,  still  there  may  be  a 
desertion  according  to  the  maritime  law.  (p)  And  although  by 
this  law  desertion  generally  works  a  forfeiture  of  wages,  (q) 
yet  the  court  is  not  obliged  to  pronounce  an  entire  forfeiture 
in  all  cases,  but  may  take  into  consideration  palliating  drcum- 
stances  not  amounting  to  an  excuse,  (r)  A  desertion  of  a 
part  of  the  crew  must  make  the  duties  of  the  remainder  more 
burdensome;  but  it  does  not  diminish  their  duty  to  perform 
their  obligations  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  (s) 

It  may  be  added,  that  officers,  or  mates,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  although  distinguished  from  the  seamen  in  im- 
portant respects,  not  only  by  usage,  but  by  the  statutes,  are  for 
the  most  part  regarded  as  seamen* 


(n)  Act  of  1790,  c  29,  §  5,  1  U.  S. 
Stats,  at  Lai^,  133.  This  section  pro- 
vides, that  if  the  seaman  absents  himself 
without  permission,  and  an  entry  thereof 
is  made  in  the  log-book,  if  he  returns  to 
duty  within  forty-eight  hours,  he  forfeits 
three  days*  pay  for  every  da^  he  is  absent, 
and  if  absent  for  a  longer  time,  he  forfeits 
all  wages  due,  all  his  property  on  board, 
or  lodged  in  any  store  at  the  time  of  the 
desertion,  to  the  use  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  and  pays  them  all  damages  they  may 
sustain  by  being  obliged  to  hire  other  sea- 
men. Tliis  has  been  materially  changed 
t>y  the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  1856,  c. 
127.  11  U.  8.  Stats,  at  Large,  62,  which 
provider,  that  in  the  case  of  a  dcsertign  in 
a  foretf^n  country,  the  fact  and  date  there- 
of shall  be  noted  by  the  commander  on 
the  list  of  the  crew,  and  the  same  shall  be 
officially  authenticated  at  the  first  port  or 
phioe  of  consulate,  or  commercial  a^ncy, 
visited  after  such  desertion;  and  if  no 
«nch  place  is  visited,  or  if  the  desertion 
oocurrod  in  this  country,  the  time  and 
place  shall  be  officially  authenticated  be- 
fore a  notary  public  immediately  at  the 
first  port  or  place  where  such  vessel  shall 
airive  after  such  desertion.  The  wages 
of  thaaeaoian  and  his  interest  in  the  cargo 


are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  where  the  crew  are  to  be 
accounted 'for.  The  owners  of  the  vessel 
ma^  deduct  anj  expenses  they  have  neces- 
sanly  incurred  in  conseqnence  of  such  de- 
sertion, and  money  actually  paid,  or  goods 
at  a  fair  price  supplied,  or  expenses  in- 
curred to  or  for  sucn  seamen. 

(o)  Cloutman  v,  Tnnison,  1  Sumner, 
381  ;  The  Hercules,  Sprague,  534 ;  Ulary 
V.  Ship  Washington,  Crabbe,  204;  The 
Bo  vena,  Ware,  313 ;  Spencer  v.  Eustis,  21 
Maine,  519;  The  Cadmus,  Blatchf.  &  H. 
Adm.  139. 

{p)  Cloutman  v,  Tunison,  I  Sumner, 
880 ;  Coffin  v.  Jenkins,  3  Story,  108 ;  Ship 
Union  v.  Jansen,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  277 ;  The 
Rovena,  Ware,  309. 

(7)  Cloutman  v,  Tunison,  1  Sumner, 
373;  Coffin  u,  Jenkins,  3  Story,  108; 
Spencer  v.  Eustis,  21  Maine,  519 ;  The 
Brig  Cadmus  v.  Matthews,  2  Paine,  C.  C. 
229. 

(r)  Lovrein  v.  Thompson,  Sprague, 
355 ;  Swain  u.  Rowland,  id.  424 ;  Giflbrd 
V,  KoUoch,  19  Law  Reporter,  21. 

{s)  Harris  v,  Watson,  Peake  Cas.  72, 
Harris  v.  Carter,  3  Ellis  &  B.  559;  The 
Araminta,  1  Spinks,  Adm.  224. 
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C—OfPihis. 

The  office  of  a  pilot  is  one  of  bo  much  importance,  that  his 
appointment,  his  duties,  and  his  rights,  are  now  regulated  by 
law  in  most  civilized  countries.  With  us,  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizes  the  several  States  to  make  their  own  pilotage 
laws,  (t) 

Any  person  may  undertake  to  guide  either  his  own  or  any 
other  vessel  anywhere,  and  may  make  a  vaUd  contract  for 
that  purpose.  But  one  who  Danders  such  services  without  a 
commission,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  a  branch,''  cannot 
claim  the  compensation  provided  by  law  for  pilotage.  And 
if  he  falsely  pretends  to  have  such  commission  or  branch,  he 
is  liable  criminally ;  and  also  in  damages,  for  losses  or  injuries 
resulting  from  his  falsehood.  If  a  regular  pilot  offers,  and  is 
ready  to  pilot  a  vessel  into  or  out  of  a  harbor,  the  ship  may 
refuse ;  but  must  then  pay  the  pilotage  fees  due  by  law  in  that 
case,  (u)  which  are  usually  half  the  regular  pilotage  fees. 

By  the  general  law  merchant,  a  commissioned  pilot,  as  soon 
as  he  stands  on  the  deck,  has  the  control  of  the  ship ;  nor  is 
the  master  responsible  for  an  accident  which  then  happens,  (v) 
But  his  powers  do  not  wholly  supersede  the  master's ;  for  the 
master  not  only  may,  but  should,  observe  the  pilot,  and  if  he 
be  obviously  incompetent,  disregard  his  commands,  and  dis- 
possess him  of  his  authority,  {w) 

The  pilot  is  always  in  law  the  servant  of  the  owner,  and  the 


{()  Act  of  1789,  c.  9,  4  4,  1  U.  S.  Stats.  Smith  o.  Swift,  8  id.  329;  Haat  o.  Cai^ 

at  Largo,  54.    By  the  Act  of  1837,  c.  22,  Ksle,  1  Gray,  257. 

5  U.  8.  Stats,  at  Large,  153,  the  master  (v)  See  Snell  v.  Rich,  1  Johns,  305; 

of  any  vessel  coming  into  or  going  out  of  Aldrich  v,  Simmons,  1  Stark.  214 ;  Bow- 

nny  port  situate  upon  waters  which  are  cher  v,  Noid8t2x>m,  1  Taunt  568 ;  Yates  ». 

tiic  boundary  between  two  States,  may  Brown,  8  Pick.  24 ;   Denison  o.  Seymour, 

employ  a  pilot  duly  licensed  by  either  9  Wend.  9. 

Stitte.     The  United  States  Courts  have  {w)  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  2  W. 

concurrent  jurisdiction   with    the    State  Rob.  480,  affinoed  on  appeal,  Shersbv  v. 

o<mrts  over    pilotage  suits.      Hobart  v.  Hibbort,  6  Moore,  P.  C.  90 ;  The  Clirtstl- 

Drogan,  10  Pet.  108.    The  grant  to  Cou-  ana,  7  Notes  of  Cases,  2;   Hammond  v. 

c'licss  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  Rogers,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  160;  The  Joseph 

did  not  deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to  Harvey,  1  Rob.  Adm.  311.    See  1  Par- 

ro^ulato  pilots.     Cooley  v.  The  Board  of  sons'  Mar.  Law,  483,  n.  1,  for  a  full  con* 

Wardens,  12  How.  299.  sideration  of  the  question  of  the  respective 

(u)  Nickerson  v.  Mason,  13  Wend.  64 ;  rights  and  duties  of  the  pilot  aad 
Commonwealth  o.  Ricketson,  5  Met.  412; 
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owner  is,  in  general^'responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
piloifs  default  (x)  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  owner  were  obliged  by  the  law  of  the  place  to  take  the 
pilot  on  board ;  and  although  the  law  seems  settled  in  Eng- 
land, {y)  yet  it  is  uncertain  in  this  country,  (z)  whether  the  pilot- 
age statutes  create  such  a  compulsion  as  to  exonerate  the 
owner. 

If  a  ship  neglects  or  refuses  to  take  a  pilot,  when  it  may  and 
should,  and  the  cargo  is  injured  thereby,  the  owners  are  respon- 
sible to  the  shippers ;  (a)  and  pilots  are  always  answerable  per- 
^onally  for  their  own  negligence  or  default  (b) 


(x)  Attorney-General  v.  Case,  S  Price, 
908;  The  Neptune,  1  Dods.  467;  The 
Caiolos,  3  Cutis,  C.  C.  69;  The  Bark 
Jjotty,  Olcott,  Adm.  829.  The  Julia  M. 
Hallock,  Sprague,  539;  Smith  v.  The 
Creole,  2  WalUco,  C.  C.  485. 

(y )  Bpr  statute  in  England  no  owner  or 
master  is  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
whidi  shall  happen  by  reason  of  any  neg^ 
lect,  incompetency,  or  incapacity  of  any 
licensed  pilot,  in  chaige  of  the  vessel  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
But  this  act  does  not  extend  to  ports  in 
relation  to  which  spedal  provisions  have 
been  made  in  any  particular  act  or  acts  of 
parliament.  Tnis  would  exclude  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle^  the 
acta  relating  to  which  provide,  as  do  ours, 
that  a  master  shall  take  a  pilot  on  board, 
or  pay  pilotage.  This  is  construed  in 
England  to  be  such  compulsion  as  to  ex- 
onerate the  owner  or  master  for  the  acts 
of  the  pilot  Carruthers  v.  Svdebotham, 
4  M.  &  8.  77:  Rodiignes  v,  Melhuish,  10 
Exch.  110;  The  Montreal,  24  £ng.  L.  ft 


Eq.  580 ;  The  Maria,  1  W.  Bob.  95 ;  The 
Agricola,  2  W.  Bob.  10. 

(z)  In  The  Caiolus,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  69,  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  said,  if  the  vessel  had  been 
homeward  bound,  so  that  the  master  would 
have  been  obliged  to  have  taken  the  first 
pilot  that  offerSi,  or  have  paid  full  pilot- 
age, that  the  owners  would  not  be  liable 
for  a  collision.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Sidy,  Story  on 
Agency,  $  456  a,  note  1,  and  to  a  dictum 
of  Gner,  J.,  in  Smith  v.  The  Creole,  2 
Wallace,  C.  C.  485.  The  pomt  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  In  The  Bark  Lotty,  01- 
cott,  Adm.  329,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
exemption  from  liability  continued  after 
the  vessel  was  moored  to  the  wharf  by 
the  pilot.  But  the  court  decided  other 
wise. 

(a)  M'Millan  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  1  Rice, 
248 ;  Keeler  v.  Fireman's  Ins.  Co.  3  Hill, 
250;  The  William,  6  Rob.  Adm.  316. 

(6)  Yates  v.  Brown,  8  Pick,  24;  Hen- 
dia  V.  Ayres,  12  id.  334 ;  Laifson  v.  Dum- 
lin,  9  C.  B.  5%. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

OF  THB  LAW  OF  MARINE  INSUBANCB. 

SECTION    I. 

OF  THB  CONTRACT. 

A.  —  What  this  cofUrad  is. 

Bt  this  contract,  the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  in* 
sured  against  loss  on  maritime  property,  arising  firom  maritime 
perils,  on  a  certain  voyage,  or  during  a  certain  period;  the 
property,  the  perils,  and  the  period,  all  being  defined,  in  part 
by  the  instrument  of  agreement,  and  in  part  by  the  law. 

This  agreement  is  generally  in  writing;  and  the  written  in- 
strument is  called  ^  a  Policy  of  Insurance."  But  it  need  not 
be  in  writing,  (a)  unless  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  insurers 
requires  it  to  be  so.  (b)  It  may  be  oral  only,  or  it  may  be  made 
by  an  agreement  to  insure,  entered  and  subscribed  on  the  books 
of  the  insurers,  in  any  manner  usual  in  that  office,  (e)  Such 
an  agreement  is  vaUd  before  a  policy  issues.  But  as  such  an 
agreement  would  imply  that  a  policy  should  be  issued,  that 
agreement  would  effect  such  insurance  as  would  the  policy 
itself  which  was  commonly  used  by  the  same  insurers,  (d) 

Formerly  insurance  was  generally  effected  in  this  country  by 
individuals  subscribing  a  policy  or  insurance  sheet;  but  now, 

(a)  Union  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commercial  Ins.  12  La.  233;    Bcrthoad  v.  Atlantic  Ins. 

Co.  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  524,  affirmed.  Com-  Co.  13  La.  539.    Flint  r.  Ohio  Ins.  Co. 

mcrcinl  Ins.  Co.  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  19  8  Ohio,  501 ;   Spitzer  v.  St.  Marks  Lis. 

How.  318;  Baptist  Church  v.  Brooklyn  Co.  6  Duer,  6. 

F.  Ins.  Co.  18  Barb.  69,  19  N.  Y.  305;  (c)  Loring  r.  Proctor.  26  Maine,  18; 

Sanborn  v.  Fireman's  Ins.  Co.   16  Gray,  Blanchard  v.  Waitc,  28  id.  51 ;  Woodruff 

000 ;    Smith    v.   Odlin,  4    Yeates,  468 ;  v.  Columbus  Ins.  Co.  5  La.  Ann.  697 ; 

Hamihon  v.  Lycoming  Ins.  Co.  5  Ban*,  Perkins  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.  4  Cow- 

339.    But  see  Real  Estate  Ins.  Co.  v,  en,  645. 

Boessle,  1  Gray,  336.  {d)  Oliver  v.   Commercial  Ins.  Co.  1 

(6)  Cockerill  v.  Cincinnati  Ins.  Co.  16  Curtis,  C.  C.*291 ;  Franklin  Ina.  Co.  «. 

Ohio,  148 ;   Courtnay  v.  Miss.  Ins.  Co.  Hewitt,  3  B.  Mon.  239. 
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insniaiice  is  effected  always  or  nearly  so  by  incorporated^  com- 
panies. 

*  The  insurance  may  be  effected  by  letter  in  the  same  manner 
a{»  any  otiier  contract  The  rules  and  principles  of  law  which 
govern  an  agreement  of  this  kind  have  been  already  stated,  (e) 
It  is  also  a  universal  principle  of  the  law  of  contracts,  that 
there  is  no  contract  unless  the  parties  agree  together,  about  the 
same  thing,  in  the  same  sense.  If  therefore  an  offer  is  made  by 
either  party,  there  is  no  contract  unless  that  offer  be  accepted 
without  any  variation  of  its  terms.  (/)  If,  however,  certain 
tlungs  are  still  to  be  done  before  the  contract  is  complete,  and 
a  subsequent  policy  is  issued  and  accepted  before  they  are 
done,  this  would  amount  to  or  imply  a  waiver  of  these 
things,  (y) 

B.— Of  the  Policy. 

This  ancient  instrument  has  remained  unchanged,  in  most  ol 
its  peculiar  phraseology,  for  a  long  period,  and  is  everywhere 
substantially  the  same ;  and  a  long  and  varied  litigation  has 
affixed  a  definite  legal  meaning  to  its  forms  and  phrases.  Still 
it  varies  in  different  States,  and  from  time  to  time  in  every 
State ;  neither  law  nor  usage  limiting  the  power  of  the  parties 
to  make  what  bargain  they  please. 

The  consideration  for  the  promise  of  insurance  is  the  pre- 
mium pcdd  by  the  insured.  And  although  the  contract  is  sub- 
scribed only  by  the  insurers,  it  binds  both  parties;  the  insured 
as  to  the  premium,  as  well  as  the  insurers  as  to  their  under- 
taking. (A)  There  is  however,  this  difference  between  them ; 
the  insured  has  always  his  option  whether  he  will  put  his  prop- 
erty under  the  risks  insured  against.  If  he  does  not  do  so  in 
any  measure,  the  bargain  is  wholly  void ;  (t)  if  he  does  so  alto- 
gether, it  passes  wholly  into  effect;  if  he  does  so  partially,  the 

(e)  See  ante  Vol.  I.  406-408.  185;  Liberty  Hall  Association  v.  Honsa- 

\f)  Koatlcdge  i;.  Grant,  3  Car.  &  P.  tonic  Ins.  Co.  7  Gray,  261. 

267,  4  Bing.  653 ;  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  v.  Car-  (h)  Ins.  Co.  of  renn.    r.    Smith,   8 

rington,  3  Conn.  357 ;   Eliasou  v.  Hen-  Whart.  529 ;  Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sndth, 

shaw,  4  Wheat.  225 ;   Hatchison  t;.  Bow-  6  Harris,  &  J.  166. 

ker,  5  M.  ft  W.  535 ;  Myers  v.  Keystone  (t)  Tyrie  v.  Fletcher,  Cowp.  666 ;  Tay- 

Ids.  Co.  27  Penn.  State,  268*.  lor  v.  Lowell,  3  Mas&  331. 
{g)  Hall  V.  People's  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray. 
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bargain  takes  effect  only  upon  that  part,  and  the  preminm,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  section,  is  proportionally  reduced. 
The  stipulations  of  the  insured  are  only  conditions,  which  hJb 
must  comply  with  to  bring  the  insurers  under  their  obligations. 
But  they  can  bring  no  action  against  him  if  he  chooses  to 
annul  the  bargain  by  putting  no  property  at  risk. 

Nothing  is  assumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy  which  may  have 
been  added  to  it,  hence  a  paper  is  not  made  a  part  of  a  policy 
by  merely  being  folded  up  with  it  (J)  or  even  wafered  to  it.  (*) 
But  whatever  is  written  either  upon  the  face  or  the  margin,  (l) 
or  the  back  of  a  policy,  (m)  or  on  the  same  sheet,  (n)  or  even  on 
a  wholly  separate  paper,  (o)  becomes  a  part  of  the  policy  if  re- 
ferred to  as  such  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  or  signed  as 
such  by  the  party  upon  whom  it  imposes  an  obligation,  and  in 
some  cases  this  rule  has  received  a  wide  construction.  Things 
said  or  written  by  either  party,*  or  by  both  while  negotiating  for 
the  policy,  whatever  may  be  their  importance,  form  no  part  of 
the  policy  unless  written  therein,  or  specifically  referred  to.  (p) 

C.  —  Of  Insurance  ihrovffh  an  Asent. 

The  general  principles  of  authority,  of  adoption  and  ratifica« 
tion,  apply  to  contracts  of  insurance. 

An  agent  who  causes  an  insurance  to  be  made  must  have 
full  power  to  do  so.  This  power  may  be  given  him  expressly, 
or  may  be  derived  firom  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  firom 
usage ;  (q)  but  a  mere  general  authority,  though  it  be  to  act  in 
relation  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  is  not  sufficient  (r) 

( /)  Pawson  V,  Barneyelt,  1  Dong.  13,  Manof.  Ins.  Co.  8  How.  285 ;  Kennedy  v. 

note.  St  Lawrence  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10  Barb.  285 ; 

(k)  Eire  v.  Fletcher,  1  Dong.  13,  note.  Brown  u.  People's  Ina  Co.  11  Cush.  280. 

(/)  Dennis  v.  Ludlow,  2  Caines,  HI;  But  see  Williams  v.  New  England  Ins 

Bean  v.  Stupart,  I  Doug.  11 ;  De  Hahn  Co.  31  Maine,  219. 

V.  Hartley,  1  T.  R.  343 ;  Gaerlain  v.  CoL  (p)  Higginson  v.   Dall,  13  Mass.  96 ; 

Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  527 ;  Ewer  v.  Washing-  Weston  v.  Emes,  1  Taunt.  115 ;  New  York 

ton  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  502.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Thomas,  3  Johns.  Cas.  1 ;  Leo 

(m)  Warwick  v.   Scott,  4  Camp.  62;  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  3  Gray,  588;  Lamatt 

Harris  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  5  Johns.  368.  v.  Hudson  River  Ins.  Co.  17  N.  Y.  199, 

(n)  Murdock  v,  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Co.  note. 

2  Comst.  210;  Roberts  v.  Chenango  Co.  (7)  Barlow  v.  Leckie,  4  J.  B.  Moore,  8. 

Ins.  Co.  3  Hili,  501.  (r)  French  r.  Backhouse,  5  Burr.  2727 ; 

(o)  Routledge  v.  Burrell,  1  H.  Bl.  254 ;  Foster  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Pick.  85;  Fin 

Worsley  v.  Wood,  6  T.  R.  710;  Clark  -  nev  v,  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  Met.  16. 
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If  a  policy  be  made  by  one  who  purports  to  make  it  as  agent, 
his  principal,  although  unknown  at  the  time,  is  bound  when 
afterwards  discovered.  If  the  agent  has  no  previous  authority, 
the  party  in  interest  may  make  it  his  contract  by  subsequent  rati- 
fication ;  and  he  may  make  this  ratification,  even  after  a  loss  has 
occurred  under  the  policy ;  (s)  and  the  bringing  of  an  action  on 
the  policy  by  such  principal,  in  his  own  name,  has  been  said  to 
be  sufficient  ratification,  (t)  K,  however,  the  agent  brings  the 
action  in  his  own  name,  and  no  ratification  is  proved,  he  recov- 
ers only  to  the  extent  of  his  own  interest  (ti) 

If  the  goods  are  insured  by  a  bailee  having  a  lien  on  them  for 
charges,  commissions,  &;c.,  and  are  described  as  goods  held  by 
him  in  trust,  in  an  action  brought  by  him  in  his  own  name  he 
recovers  the  whole  value  of  the  goods,  and  after  deducting  his 
lien,  he  holds  the  balance  in  trust  for  the  owner,  (v)  But,  as 
between  the  insured  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  held  by  him 
in  trust,  the  latter  cannot  recover  unless  it  appears  that  he*  had 
elected  to  adopt  the  policy,  before  its  force  as  an  insurance  upon 
his  goods  has  been  in  any  degree  impaired  by  any  act  of  the 
insured,  or  that  the  latter  has  actually  received  money  firom  the 
insurance  company,  on  account  of  goods  other  than  his  own.  (w) 
If  an  agent  effects  insurance  ^  for  account  of  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," he  then  recovers  the  whole  amount  insured  in  an  action 
brought  in  his  own  name,  (z)  unless  his  authority  be  disavowed 
by  tile  party  in  interest;  who  can  however  disavow  it,  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  interest,  and  not  for  the  lien  or  other 
interest  of  the  agent,  {y) 

Alterations  may  be  made  by  both  parties,  or  by  either  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other.  Such  alterations  should  be  and 
usually  are  indorsed  upon  the  policy,  (z)     If  the  insured  makes». 


{a)  Lncenar.  Craufurd,  1  Taunt.  825  j  &  B.  870,  84  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  116;  De- 

Rottth  17.  Thoropson,  18  East.  274 ;  Hage-  Forest  v.  Fulton.  Ins.  Co.  1  Hall,  100. 
dom  V.  Olivereon,  2  M.  &  S.  485 ;  Stein-        {w)  StiUwell  v.  Staples,  19  N.  Y.  401. 
back  V.  Rhinelander,  8  Johns.  Cas.  281 ;        (r)  Davis  v.  Boaraman,  1 2  Mass.  80 ; 

Jjonagv,  Proctor,  26  Maine,  30.  Wai-d  v.  Wood,  13  Mass.  539 ;  Copeland 

(t)  Finney  v.  Fairhaven  Ins.  Co.  5  Met.  v.  Mercantile  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick.  198. 
192;  Oliver  v.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  2        (y)  Reedv.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  1  Met.  166; 

Curtis,  C.  C.  296 ;  Bianchard  v.  Waite,  28  Copeland  v.  Mercantile  Itis.  Co.  6  Pick. 

Maine,  51.  198;  Cranston  v,  Philadelphia  Ins.  Co.  S 

'  *  Foster  0.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  11  Pick.  85.  Binn.  538. 


l:i 


Waters  v.  Monarch  Ins.  Co.  5  Ellis        {z}  Laird  v  Robertson,  4  Brown  P.  C 
VOL,  II.  28 
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or  procures,  or  consents  to  the  making  of  a  material  alteration, 
this  has  the  effect  of  cancelling  the  policy,  (a)  even  though  he 
make  it  in  good  faith;  miless  the  insorers  assent  to  it.  An 
alteration  by  the  insurers,  without  the  consent  of  the  insured, 
has  no  effect  whatever,  (b) 

If  there  be  a  material  error  in  a  policy,  a  court  of  law  cannot 
coirect  the  mistake,  (c)  But  a  court  of  equity  may  and  wiU 
correct  it,  or  treat  the  policy  as  reformed,  (d) 

D.  —  Of  the  transfer  of  the  Policy^  or  of  the  Property, 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  transfer  of  a 
policy  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  insured  by  the  policy. 
Policies  of  insurance  are  not  negotiable,  (e)  but  may  be  as- 
signed, and  the  assignment  vests  an  equitable  interest  in  the 
assignee,  (/)  and  the  assignee  may  bring  an  action  in  the  name 
of  the  assignor,  {g)  Such  assignment  may  be  vaUd  >9rithout 
the  consent  of  the  insurers. 

If  the  insured  assign  the  policy  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
surers, there  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
the  assignor  cannot  after  an  assignment  affect  the  rights  of  the 
assignee.  For  any  act  of  his  which  would  render  the  policy 
void,  had  it  not  been  assigned,  will,  it  is  held,  still  have  that 

488;  Bobinson  v.  Tobin,  I  Stark.  336;  (d)  CoIIett  v.  Morrison,  9  Hare,  162, 

Merry  t;.  Frinoe,  2  Mass.  176.    An  alter-  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  171  ;  Hogan  r.  Dela- 

ation  inserted  in  the  policy  by  consent  of  ware  Ins.  Co.  I  Wash.  C.  C.  419  ;  Oliver 

both  parties,  although  not  sunied,  is  bind-  v.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  2  Cnrtis,  C.  C.  277. 

ing.    Warren  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Maine,  The  evidence  of  the  mistake  must  be  dear 

439.    A  policy  may  be  altered  by  parol,  and  satisiVurtory.    Henkle  v.  Royal  Exch. 

Kennebec  Co.  v.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  As.  Ins.  Co.  1  Yes.  Sen.  317  ;  Graves  v. 

204.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  2  Cranch.  441 ;  Lyman  v. 

(a)  Langfaomt7.  Cologan,4Tattnt.330;  United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Ch.  630. 

Farlie  v.  Christie,  7  id.  416 ;  Foishaw  v.  (e)  Fogg  v.  Middlesex    Ins.    Co.    10 

Chabert,  3  Brod.  &  B.  1 58.    See  Entwisle  Cush.  345 ;  Folsom  v.  Belknap  Co.  Ins. 

0.  Ellis,  2  H.  &  N.  549.    The  alteration  Co.  10  Foster,  231 ;  Hobbs  v.  Memphis 

must  be  material,  Sanderson  v.  M'CuIlom,  Ins.  Co.  1  Sneed,  450. 

4  J.  B.  Moore,  5 ;  Sanderson  v.  Symonds,  (/)  Wakefield  v.  Martin,  8  Mass.  558 ; 

1  Brod.  &  B.  426,  and  made  by  the  insur-  Spring  v.   South    Carolina   Ins.    (To.  8 

ed,  or    by  his  procurement  or  consent.  Wheat.  268. 

Nichols  t\  Johnson,  10  Conn.  192.  (v)  Karl  v.  Shavr,  I  Johns.  Cas.  313; 

(A)  Kennebec  Co.  v.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  Goiirdon  v.  Ins.  Co.  3  Yeates.  32" ;  Fol- 

6  Gray,  204.  som  r.  Belknap  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10  Fostiir, 

(c)  Constable  v.  Noble,  2  Taunt.  403;  231  ;   ruiluid  v,  Somerset  Ins.  Co.  42 

Kaines   v.  Knightly,  Skin.  54;  Ewer  r.  Maine,  221. 
Washington  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  503  ;  Cham- 
berlain v.  HaiTod,  5  Greenl.  420. 
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effect;  (A)  unless  the  terms  of  the  assent  of  the  insurers  are 
such  as  to  make  or  imply  a  new  contract  with  the  assignee,  (t) 

A  transfer  or  sale  of  the  property  insured,  without  the  conseni 
of  the  insurers  to  a  transfer  of  the  policy,  discharges  the  insurers 
altogether ;  (j)  if  however  the  terms  of  the  sale  leave  in  the 
seller  an  insurable  interest,  in  the  thing  sold,  that  interest  will 
be  covered  by  the  policy )  and  if  the  original  insurer  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the  purchaser,  he  may  enforce  the 
policy  for  his  own  benefit,  and  also  for  that  of  the  insured,  (ft) 

This  right  of  transfer  of  the  policies  is  limited  or  taken  away 
in  almost  all  oar  policies,  by  the  customary  clause,  that  the  pol- 
icy shall  be  void  if  assigned  without  the  consent  of  the  insurers. 
The  right  of  personal  selection  by  the  insurers  is  a  valuable 
right,  for  they  may  have  good  reasons  for  a  willingness  to  in 
sure  one  person  but  not  another.  (Z)  The  clause  applies  where 
the  insured  on  his  own  application  is  decreed  bankrupt  or  in- 
solvent! (m)  An  ordinary  voluntary  assignment  by  a  debtor  in 
trust  for  his  creditors,  makes  the  assignees  agents  merely  of 
the  assignors,  and  such  an  assignment  would  not  work  an  alien- 
ation, (n)  But  where  a  clause,  as  is  usual  in  such  assign- 
ments, provides  that  the  creditors  release  and  discharge  the 
debtor,  and  by  their  execution  of  the  assignment  the  debtor  is 
so  released  and  discharged,  it  has  been  held,  that  his  whole  in- 

(h)  Hale  o.  Mechanicfl  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  the  contract  of  insurance  is  not  an  insu- 

169;  State  Ins.   Co.  r.  Roberts,  7  Am.  ranee  of  the  subject-matter  to  whomsoever 

Law  Keg.  8*29 ;  Bidwell  t*.  Northwestern  it  mav  belong,  but  an  agreement  to  ia- 

Ina.  Co.  19  N.  Y.  179;  Grosvenor  t;.  At-  demnify  a  particular  person  for  any  loss 

lantic  F.  Ins.  Co.  17  K.  Y.  391  ;  Buffalo  he  may  sustain,  by  the  destruction  of  the 

Steam  Engine  Works  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  17  article,  by    any   of   the   perils    insured 

N.  Y.  401.    But  see  Polhu-d  v,  Somerset  against.    See  Gordon  v.  Moss.  Ins.  Co.  2 

Ins.  Co.  42  Maine,  221 .  Pick.  258 ;  Sadlen  Co.  v.  Badcock,  2  Atk. 

(i)  Foster  r.  Equitable  Ins.  Co.  2  Gray,  654 ;  Lazarus  r.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co. 

216.    See  Boynton  v.  Clinton  Ins.  Co.  16  5  Pick.  81 ;  Wilson  v.  Uili,  3  Met.  66. 
Barb.  254.  {k)  Powlos  v.  Innes.  11  M.  &  W.  10, 

ij)  Powles  V.  Innes,  11  M.  &  W.  lO;  per  Parke,  B,,  and  Abinger,  C.  B. ;  Reed 

Fog*^  V.  Middlesex  Ins.  Co.  10  Cush.  345 ;  v.  Cole,  3  Burr.  1512. 
Tnto  V.  Citizens  Ins.  Co.  13  Gniy,  79.        (/)  LtuaruA  v.  Comm.  Ins.  Co.  5  Pick. 

Some  case*  i?ccm  to  consider  that,  i^  tlicre  81,  and  cases  supra^  n.  [jV 
is  an  a«(si<rnmcnt  of  the  property,  and  also        (m)  Adamt*  v.  Hockingnaro  Ins.  Co.  29 

an  assignmcit  of  the  policy,  the  ai«signce  Maine,  292 ;  Young  v.  Eagle  Lis.  Co.  14 

mjiy  sue  on  the  policy  in  the  name  of  the  Gray,  150. 

assi«;nor.     Spnrkes  v,  Mai-shall,  2  Bing.        (n)  Gourdon  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.  3 

N.  C  774;  Powles  p.  Innes,  11  M.&W.  10;  Yeates,  327  ;  Gordon  v.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  i 

Sprin;:  v.  South  Carolina  Ins.  Co.  6  Wlieat.  Pick.  249 ;  Lazarus  i;.  Commonwealth  Ins. 

268;  KoQsaet  v,  Ins.  Co.  1  Binn.  429.  Co.  19  Pick.  81.    See  Orrell  v.  Hampdea 

But  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  Ins.  Co.  13  Gray,  431. 
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lerest  in  the  property  has  gone  fiom  him,  and  that  the  policy 
is  thereby  annulled,  (o) 

If  the  insured  die,  the  policy  goes  with  the  property  insured 
to  his  legal  representatives,  (p)  We  should  say  that  the  insured 
may  always  assign  a  poUcy  and  his  claim,  after  a  loss  has 
occurred;  {q)  whether  a  clause  in  the  policy  making  it  void  in 
case  of  such  an  assignment,  would  be  valid,  is,  on  the  authori- 
ties a  matter  of  doubt,  (r)  If  the  property  insured  is  admitted 
to  have  been  owned  by  the  insured  when  the  policy  was  issued, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  ^le  insurer  to  show  a  subsequent 
alienation  of  the  property,  although  generally  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  insured  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  he  had 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  covered  by  the  policy,  (s) 

m 

E. — Of  Requirements  in  the  Policy. 

U  a  policy  provide  that  not  only  a  change  of  the  owners  but 
a  change  of  masters  if  not  notified  to  the  insurers  shall  avoid 
the  policy,  the  insured  cannot  recover  for  a  loss  occurring  wUile 
the  ship  is  under  the  charge  of  a  new  master,  of  whose  appoint- 
ment the  insurers  had  not  been  notified,  (t) 

Usage  has  great  weight  in  the  construction  of  policies  and 
their  language ;  but  to  have  this  effect  it  must  be  reasonable  in 
itself,  (u)  conformable  to  law,  (v)  and  not  in  contradiction  of 

(o)  Lazarus  r.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  the  latter  but  no  reference  was  made  to  it 

6  Pick.  76 ;  Badmnn  Mannf.  Co.  v.  Wor-  In  Courtney  v.  N.  Y.  City  Ins.  Co.  28  Barb, 

cester  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Met.  429.  1 16,  the  policy  contained  the  clause,  '*  Poli- 

(p)  Burbank  v,  Rockingham  Ins.  Co.  icies  of  assurance  subscribed  by  this  oom- 

4  Foster,  5.50.    In  a  deyise  of  real  estate  pany  shall  not  be  assignable  before  or  after 

it  would  seem  that  the  policy  goes  to  the  a  loss  without  the  consent  of  the  company." 

administrator  as  personal  estate.    Hax-  The  court  said  that  if  necessair  they  should 

all  V.  Shippen,  10  Leigh,  536.    See  Parry  follow  the  decision  in  Goit  v.  National  Ins. 

V,  Ashley,  3  Sim.  97  ;  Norris  o.  Harrison,  Co.,  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide 

2  Madd.  Ch.  268 ;  Mildmay  v.  Folgham,  the  point,  because  the  clause  meant  merely 

3  Yes.  471 .  that  the  policy  could  not  be  assigned,  and 
(9)  Sparkes  v.  Marshall,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  not  that  a  debt  due  for  a  partial  Toss  could 

761 ;  Brichta  y.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  2  Hall,  372;  not  be. 

Dadmun  Manuf.  Co.  i;.  Worcester  Ins.        (s)  Orrell  9.  Hampden  Ins.  Co.  IS  Gray, 

Co.  11  Met.  429,  435;  Mellen  v.  Hamil-  431. 

ton  Ins.  Co.  5  Duer,  101,  17  N.  Y.  609.  (0  Tennessee   Ins,  Co.  v.  Scott,   14 

(r)   Such  a  clause  was  held  void  as  Misso.  46. 
against  public  policy  in  Goit  v.  National        (u)  Macy  v.  Whaling  Ins.  Co.  9  Met 

Ins.  Co.  25  Barb.  169,  and  valid  in  Dey  i7.  363 ;  Ongier  v.  Jennings,  cited  1  Canqi. 

Poughkeepsie  Ins.  Co.  23  Barb.  623.    The  505 ;  Barney  u.  Coffin,  3  Pick.  115. 
fvirmer  case  wap  decided  subsequently  to        {v)  A  usage  to  sell  a  cai^go  wiUioat  ne- 
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the  plain  and  positive  language  of  the  policy,  (w)  Where  the 
nsage  of  the  place  in  which  a  letter  proposing  insurance  is  writ- 
tea,  differs  from  that  of  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  sent, 
and  in  which  the  insurance  is  effected,  the  first  usage  pre- 
vails, (x)  It  may  be  added  as  a  general  remark,  that  while  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  at  some  times  and  by  some  courts, 
that  a  policy  should  be  construed  favorably  for  the  insured,  and 
-at  other  times  and  by  other  courts,  favorably  for  the  insurers, 
we  hold  it  to  be  both  the  just  rule  and  the  expedient  rule,  that 
it  should  be  construed  accurately,  and  without  favor  to  either 
party ;  and  this  rule  seems  now  xo  prevail  in  the  courts,  (y) 

A  policy  takes  effect  from  its  date.  But  ^date,"  which  is 
only  a  shortened  form  of  daium  (given),  means  delivery ;  and 
the  presumption  that  a  contract  is  written  or  delivered  at  its 
date,  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  actual  making  and  ddivery 
at  another  time,  {z) 

F. — Of  the  Premium. 

The  premium,  which  is  the  consideration  for  the  promise  ot 
the  insurers,  is  equally  valid  for  that  purpose  whether  it  is  paid  in 
money  when  the  policy  is  delivered,  or  by  a  promissory  note,  or 
remains  only  as  the  debt  of  the  insured.  In  this  country  the 
usual  payment  is  by  a  promissory  note,  which  is  called  a  pre- 
mium note. 

The  premium  is  not  due,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  is  not 
earned,  unless  the  risk  is  incurred  for  insurance  against  which 


cewitT  u  invalid.  Bryant  v.  Common-  619;  Bentaloe  o.  Pratt,  Wallace,  58 ;  Bar- 
wealth  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick.  131 ;  or  for  the  gett  v.  Orient  Ins.  Co.  3  Bosw.  885. 
owner  to  purchase  it  when  sold  by  the  (x)  Hazard  t;.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  8 
master  through  necessity.  Robertson  r.  Pet.  557,  overruling  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Western  Ins.  Co.  19  La.  227.  See  also,  Justice  Story  in  the  same  case,  1  Sumner, 
Hone  V.  Mutual  SaSety  Ins.  Co.  1  Sandf.  218. 

137,  2  Comst.  235 ;  Turner  v.  Burrows,  5  (y)  Hood  v.  Manhattan  Ins.  Co.  1  Kern. 

Wend.  541,  8  id.  144 ;  Wise  v.  St.  Louis  532  ;  Robertson  v.  French,  4  East,  135  ; 

Mar.  Ins.  Co.  23  Misso.  80.  Aguilar  v.  Rodgers,  7  T.  R.  421  ;  Mum- 

(w)  M'Gregor  r.  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  ford  v.  Hallett,  1  Johns.  433  ;  Graves  r. 

89;    Hone  r.  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  1  Boston  Ins.  Co.  2  Cranch,  419;  Honnkk 

Sandf.  137,  2  Comst.  235 ;   Blackett  r.  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  22  Misso.  82. 

Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  2  Cramp.  &  J.  244  ;  (z)  Earl  v.  Shaw,  1  Johns.  Cos.  313 ; 

Mercantile  Ins.  Co.  v.  State  ins.  Co.  25  Jackson  v.  Schoonmaker,  2  Johns.  234. 

Barb.  3(9 ;  Rankin  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  1  Hall,  See  United  States  v.  Le  Baron,  19  How. 73. 
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the  preminm  is  given.  But  it  is  whoUj  earned  if  the  whole 
property  insured  is  for  any  time,  however  brief,  under  such  risk. 
If  no  part  of  the  risk  attaches  for  any  reason  whatever,  no  part 
of  the  premium  is  earned,  and  the  whole  if  paid  is  returnable. 
This  rule  applies  equally,  whether  the  cause  of  the  non-attach- 
ment of  the  risk  was,  that  no  part  of  the  voyage  took  place,  (a) 
or  that  no  part  of  the  goods  were  shipped,  {b)  or  that  the  in- 
sured had  no  interest  in  the  property,  (c)  or  that  the  vessel  was 
unsea worthy,  (d)  or  that  any  other  breach  of  warranty  occurred, 
which  avoided  the  policy  before  the  risk  attached,  (e)  By  a 
common  clause,  insurance  companies  retain  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  return  of  the  premium. 

If  the  policy  is  a  valued  one,  and  the  valuation  is  not  dimin- 
ished during  the  voyage,  by  a  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the 
subject  insured,  there  is  no  return  of  premium,  (f)  And  if 
the  policy  be  entire,  whether  for  a  period  of  time,  or  for  a 
voyage,  no  premium  is  returnable  if  the  risk  attached  for  any 
portion  of  the  time  or  the  voyage,  (g)  Hence,  if  the  insurance 
be  "  at  and  from  ^'  a  place,  no  premium  is  returnable,  if  the 
premium  attach  at  and  never  from;  (A)  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  ship  were  seaworthy  at  the  place,  but  imseaworthy  for 
the  voyage,  (t)  So,  it  would  not  be  returnable  if  the  insured 
had  an  interest  in  the  property  at  any  moment  during  the  time 
or  the  voyage,  (j)  But  if  the  voyage  were  composed  of  sever- 
able passages,  for  which  the  risk  was  severable,  and  some  of 
those  passages  were  prevented,  the  premium  for  those  passages 
may  be  returnable,  (k)     If  the  insurance  be  on  two  subject- 

(a)  Forbes  v.  Church,  3  Johns.  Cas.  (e)  Marrar  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  S  Johns. 

159;  Murray  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  4  Johns.  Cas.  168;  Elbers  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  16 

443.  Johns.  128;   Dngaet  v.  Rhinelander,  1 

(6)  Martin  r.  Sitwell,  I    Show.   156;  Johns.  Cas.  360. 

Graves  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  2  Caines,  339 ;  (/)  Mntoal  Ins.  Co.  v.  Swift,  7  Gray,' 

Wnddington  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  1 7  Johns.  256. 

23  ;  Toppan  v.  Atkinson,  2  Mass.  365 ;  {g)  Tjrrie  v.  Fletcher,  2  Cowp.  666. 

Bennon  v.  Woodbridge,  2   Doug.   781  ;  {h)  Col.  Ins.  Co.  r.  Lynch,  11  Johns 

Murray  r.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  4  Johns.  443.  233 ;  Marine  Ins.  Co.  of  Alexandria  u 

(c)  Routh  V.  Thompson,  1 1  East,  428.  Tucker,  3  Cranch,  357. 

But  see  M'Culloch  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  (t)  Annen  v.  Woodman,  3  Taunt.  299; 

Co.  3  Camp.  406.  Taylor  v.  Lowell,  3   Mass.   331  ;  Mcr- 

{d)  Porter  v.   Bussey,   I    Mass.   436;  chants  Ins.  Co.  v.  Clapp,  11  Pick.  56. 

Peuniman  v.  Tucker,  1 1  Mass.  66  ;  Rus-  ( j )  Howland  v.  Comm.  Ins.  Co.  An- 

sell  V.  De  Grand,  15  Miiss.  38;  Common-  thon,  N.  P.  26. 

wealth  Ins.  Co.  v.  Whitney,  1  Mot.  23.  {k)  Donath  v.  K.  A.  Ins.  Co.  4  Dall 
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matters,  as  on  ship  and  cargo,  and  the  ship  goes  but  without 
the  cargo,  the  premium  on  the  ship  is  earned,  but  the  premium 
on  the  cargo  will  be  returnable.  (2)  The  much  mor^  usual  case 
of  part  return  of  premium,  occurs  when  only  a  part  of  the 
goods  insured  is  shipped ;  for  then  the  proportion  of  the  pre- 
mium which  belongs  to  the  part  not  shipped  is  returnable,  (m) 

The  rules  as  to  proportional  or  pro  rata  return  of  premium 
may  not  be  quite  settled,  in  all  their  applications.  The  main 
difficulty  in  the  application,  springs  from  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining whether  the  risks,  and  with  them  the  premium,  are 
entire  or  separable,  (n)  Clauses  are  sometimes  inserted  in 
policies  making  the  premium  returnable,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
on  certain  contingencies,  (o) 

If  the  insurance  were  illegal  and  therefore  void,  and  the  ille- 
gality was  not  known  to  either  party  when  it  was  effected,  the 
premium  is  returnable,  (p)  If  it  was  known  to  both,  it  is  not 
letumable,  because  both  were  equally  in  the  wrong,  (q)  If 
known  to  the  insurer  only,  or  if  he  made  the  policy  fraudu- 
lently, as  if  he  knew  when  he  made  it,  that  the  risk  had  termi- 


471 ;  Waters  v.  Allen,  5  Hill,  421.  Bat 
generally,  if  the  premium  is  entire,  the 
isk  is  not  seyerable,  although  the  voyage 
consists  o'f  several  passages.  Sermon  v, 
Woodbridge,  2  Dong.  781  ;  Moses  v. 
Pratt,  4  Camp.  297;  Tait  v,  Levi,  14 
East,  481 ;  Homer  r.  Dorr,  10  Mass.  26. 

(/)  Amery  v,  Rogers,  1  Esp.  207 ;  Hor- 
neyer  v.  Lushington,  15  East,  46. 

(m)  Holmes  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns. 
Cas.  329;  Pollock  v,  Donaldson,  3  Dal- 
las, 510;  Forbes  v,  Aspinall,  13  East, 
323;  Foster  v.  U.  8.  Ins.  Co.  11  Pick. 
85;  Eyre  v.  Glover,  16  East,  218. 

(a)  if  the  subject-matter  is  so  erro- 
neously described  that  the  policy  does  not 
attach,  the  premium  is  returnable.  Robert- 
son V.  United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Cas.  250. 
So  if  the  policy  is  issued  by  a  person  who 
bad  no  authority  to  issue  it.  Lynn  u. 
Burgoyne,  13  B.  Mon.  400.  See  also, 
Ha^om  I*.  Oliverson,  2  M.  &  S.  485 ; 
Finney  v,  Ftiirhaven  Ins.  Co.  5  Met.  192 ; 
Routh  9.  Thompson,  13  East,  289 ;  Stein- 
bach  9.  Rhinelander,  3  Johns.  Cas.  269 ; 
Foster  tr.  United  States  Ins.  Co.  H  Pi<^k. 
85;  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Roberts,  4 
Duer,  141 ;  Fisk  v.  Biasterman,  8  M.  & 
W  16S. 


Jo)  As  if  the  vessel  sails  with  convoy 
I  arrives ;  in  which  case  although  a  laree 
part  of  the  cargo  insured  is  lost,  if  the 
vessel  sails  with  convoy  and  arrives,  the 
underwriters  are  liable.  Simond  v.  Boy- 
dell,  1  Doug.  268 ;  Aguilar  v,  Rodgers,  7 
T.  R.  421  ;  Homcastle  v.  Haworth, 
Marsh.  Ins.  674 ;  Castelli  v.  Boddington, 
1  Ellis  &  B.  66,  16  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  127. 
''If  the  risk  ends  in  safety  at— >." 
Ogden  V.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  12  Johns. 
114 ;  Robertson  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  8 
Johns.  49 1 .  "  The  arrival  of  the  vessel." 
Eellner  v  Le  Mesurier,  4  East,  396.  See 
also  Dalgleish  v.  Brooke,  15  East,  295. 
''If  sold  or  laid  up,  for  every  unoom- 
menoed  month."  Hunter  v.  Wright,  10 
B.  &  C.  714.  "In  case  no  act  of  war 
takes  place"  between  two  countries. 
Poutz  V.  La.  Ins.  Co.  16  Mart.  La.  80. 

{p)  Oom  V.  Bruce,  12  East,  225; 
Henry  v.  Staniforth,  4  Camp.  270 ;  Hent- 
ig  V.  Staniforth,  5  M.  &  S.  122. 

(o)  LowTv  V.  Bourdieu,  2  Doug.  468 ; 
Andree  v.  Fletcher,  3  T.  R.  266 ;  Van- 
dyek  v.  Hewitt,  1  East,  96;  Juhel  v. 
Church,  2  Johns.  Cas.  333 ;  Russell  v 
De  Grand,  15  Mass.  35. 
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nated  safely,  the  premium  is  returnable,  (r)  If  made  through 
the  firaud  of  the  insured,  the  premium  is  not  returnable;  {s) 
but  it  has  been  held,  that  it  would  be  returnable,  although  the 
policy  were  avoided  by  misrepresentation  or  concealment  on 
the  part  of  the  insured,  if  he  had  conunitted  no  fraud,  (t) 


SECTION    II. 

OF  THE  PABTIBS  TO  THE  CONTRACT. 

Any  parties  who  are  competent  to  make  any  contract,  may 
make  the  contract  of  insurance.  The  principle  exception  in 
practice,  to  the  general  rule,  is  this ;  an  insurance  for  the  benefit 
of  an  alien  enemy  is  void,  (u)  But  a  trade  or  a  transaction, 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  unlawful  by  war,  may  be  made 
legal  by  a  special  license  to  a  party,  (v)  and  we  know  not  why 
the  subjects  of  such  a  trade  might  not  be  legally  insured.  Aliens 
who  are  not  enemies  may  make  contracts  of  insurance  as  fully, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  policy  is  made.  And  an  alien  enemy  in  a 
country  at  war  with  his  own,  may  have  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  courts  of  that  country  may  enforce,  (w)  The  govern- 
ment of  every  country  has  the  power  exclusively  of  making  war, 
of  determining  with  whom  it  is  at  war,  and  what  states  or 
powers  are  neutral ;  and  the  courts  of  that  country  are  boimd 
by  that  determination,  (x) 

The  p€urties  insured  are  of  course  always  named  in  a  policy, 
and  some  one  must  be  named  as  the  insured ;  but  the  interest 

(r)  Carter  v.  Boehm,  3  Burr.  1909 ;  happoninff  of  a  loss,  the  remedy  is  merelj 

Dnrollv.  Wilson,  1  Camp.  401.  suspendea,  during  the  existence  of   the 

(j)  l^ler  V.  Home,  Park  Ins.    285 ;  war,  and  his  right  may  be  enforced  upon 

Schwartz  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  3  Wash.  C.  C.  the  return  of  peace.    Flindt  v.  Waters, 

170 ;  Langhom  v.  Cologan,  4  Taunt.  329.  15  East,  260. 

(t)  Anderson    v.  Thornton,  8  Exch.  {v)  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Adm.  11 ; 

425,20  Eng.   L.  &  £q.  339;   Feise  t;.  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  Adm.  116;  The  Goede 

Parkinson,  4  Taunt.  640.  Hoop,  Edw.  Adm.  328. 

(u)  Brandon  v.  Nesbitt,  6  T.  R.  23;  .    (to)  Society,  &c.  v.  Wheeler,  2  Gallis. 

Furtado  v.  Rodgers,  3  B.  &  P.   191 ;  135 ;  Wells  v.  Williams,  1  Salk.  46. 

Brandon  v.  Curling,  4  East,  410.     If  the  (x)  Blackbnrne  v.  Thompson,  15  Eas», 

hisored  becomes  an  alien  enemy  after  the  81 ;  Hagedom  v.  Bell,  1  M.  &  S.  450 
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in  the  policy  ofteu  extends  beyond  the  parties  named,  p.nd  vari- 
ons  phraseology  is  used  to  produce  this  effect.  If  A  is  insured 
''for  whom  it  may  concern,"  it  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
be  insured  as  agent,  (y)  and  if  he  be  insured  as  agent,  it  is  as  if 
he  were  insured  for  whom  it  may  concern ;  and  in  either  case 
the  insurance  applies  to  any  one  who  was  an  owner  of  the 
property  insured,  and  was  within  the  intentipn  of  the  party  effect- 
ing the  insurance,  (z)  Such  an  insurance  may  be  made  by  a 
mutual,  as  well  as  a  stock  company,  (a)  If  the  phrase  be  ^  on 
account  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  at  the  time  of  loss,"  it 
covers  one  who  owns  the  prbperty  at  that  time,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intermediate  ownership  or  transfers,  (b)  An  insur- 
ance of  a  person  named  "for  "  is  an  insurance  for  all 
persons  interested  in  the  property  whose  names  the  insured 
intended  to  insert  in  this  blank,  (c) 


SECTION     III. 

OF  THB  PBOPSBTT  OB  INTBBB8T  INSURED. 

All  maritime  property  consists  of  either  the  ship  and  its 
appurtenances,  (d)  or  of  the  cargo  which  the  ship  carries,  (e) 
or  of  the  freight  which  the  ship  earns  by  carrying  the  cargo,  (/) 


(ylDe  Forest  v,  Falton  Idb.  Co.  1  Hall, 
84 ;  Waters  v.  Monarch  Ins.  Co.  5  Ellis 
&  B.  870 ;  Sunderland  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kear- 
ney, 16  Q.  B.  925 ;  Doncan  v.  Son  Ins. 
Co.  12  La.  An.  486. 

(z)  Routh  V.  Thompson,  11  East,  428 ; 
BaaduT  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C.  C. 
.191;  &ynes  v,  Bowe,  40  Maine,  181; 
Protection  Ins.  Co.  v,  Wilson,  6  Ohio 
State,  553 ;  Lambeth  t;.  Western  Ins.  Co. 
11  Hob.  La.  82. 

(a)  Cobb  V,  New  England  Ins.  Co.  6 
Gray,  192. 

(6)  Rogers  v.  Traders  Ins.  Co.  6  Paige, 
583. 

(c)  Tnmer  i;.,Barro¥rB,  8  Wend.  150, 
M  id.  276. 

\d)  Mason  v,  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  12  Gill 
k  J.  468 ;  Hood  o.  Manhattan  Ins.  Co.  1 
Kern.  532.  Provisions  on  board  for  use 
of  crew  are  covered  by  insurance  on  ship 


and  fhmiture.  Brough  v,  Whitmore,  4 
T.  B.  206.  The  outfits  of  a  whaling  voy- 
ag|e  are  not  covered  by  a  policy  on  the 
ship.  Hoskins  v.  PicKersgill,  3  Bong. 
222 ;  Gale  v.  Laurie,  5  B.  £  C.  164.  As 
to  boats,  see  Hoskins  v.  Pickerscill,  tupra  ; 
Hall  V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  21  Pick.  472; 
Blackett  t;.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  2 
Cromp.  &  J.  244. 
See  injra, 

)  Taylor  v.  Wilson,  15  East,  324; 
Bell  V.  Bell,  2  Camp.  475 ;  Barclay  v. 
Stirling,  5  M.  &  S.  6 ;  Adams  v.  Warren 
Ins.  (S>.  22  Pick.  163;  Paradise  t;.  8un 
Ins.  Co.  6  La.  An.  596.  Freight  may 
mean  the  profit  derived  by  the  owner  of 
a  ship  from  carrying  his  own  goods. 
Flint  V.  Flemyng,  1  B.  k  Ad.  45 ;  Devauz 
V.  J'Anson,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  519;  Wolcott 
V.  Ea^le  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  429.  If  a  ship* 
per  of  goods  |)ays  freight  in  adTaaoOi 
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or  of  the  profits  arising  from  an  increase  of  the  value  of  the  car* 
go,  caused  by  the  transportation.  Either  or  all  of  these  may  be 
and  often  are  insured  And  profits  are  often  insured,  either 
under  that  name,  or  by  a  valuation  of  the  cargo ;  (g)  but  in 
either  case  profits  may  be  regarded  as  only  an  incident  to  the 
cargo. 

The  property  insured  should  be  set  forth  in  the  policy  willi 
sufficient  distiictness.  The  rules  on  this  subject  are  not  capa- 
ble of  exact  definition ;  but  the  principle  which  runs  through 
them  18,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  insurance  must  be  dis- 
tinctly identified,  either  by  actual  description,  or  by  reference  to 
other  means  of  knowledge.  And  where  there  is  no  firaud  or 
concealment  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  his  interest,  which  he 
intended  to  bring  within  the  terms  of  the  policy,  wiM  be  brought 
within  it,  even  by  a  liberal  construction ;  and  a  mistake  in 
the  description  will  seldom  prevent  this  construction.  (A) 

The  means  of  knowledge  by  which  the  description  may  be 
supplemented,  may  be  the  name  of  the  consignee,  (f )  or  the  voy- 
age, or  the  time,  (j)  or  the  port  of  shipment ;  (k)  and  it  seems, 
that  if  the  description  may  attach  equally  to  different  shipments, 
the  insured  may  attach  the  policy  to  either,  even  after  the  loss  has 
occurred,  if  the  terms  of  the  policy  do  not  exclude  it,  and  if  the 
declaration  is  honest  and  conforms  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. (1)     If  the  policy  be  in  the  alternative,  and  the  insured  is 

there  is  a  conflict  of  anthority  whether  he  the  resseli  "  or  by  whatsoever  other  name 

can  insure  the  risk  which  he  runs,  under  or  names  the  said  vessel  shall  be  named." 

the  term  freight.      Mintum  v.  Warren  Under  this  chiuse  it  is  only  necessary  to 

Ins.  Go.  2  Allen,  86  ;  Kathman  v.  Gon.  prove  the  identity  of  the  ship.    Hall  v, 

Mnt.  Ins.  Co.  12  La.  An.  35.  Mollineaux,  cited  6  East,  386.    See  also, 

{g)  Mumford  v.  Hallett,  1  Johns.  433 ;  LeMesurier  v.  Vaughan,  6    East,  382  ; 

Patapsoo  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coulter,  3  Pet.  222;  Clapham  v.  Cologan,  3  Camp.  382;  Soa 

Alsop  V.  Com.  Ins.  Co.  1  Sumner,  4.*^!  ;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Fowler,  21  Wend.  600. 

Halhead  v.   Young,  6  Ellis  &  B.  312;  (t)  Ballard  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  9 

Barclay  v.  Cousins,  2  East,  544 ;  Eyre  v.  La.  258. 

Glover,  16  East,  218.  ( i)  Sorbe  v.  Merch.  Ins.  Co.  6  La.  185. 

(h)  In  Ruan  v,  Gardner,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  (Jt)  Murray  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns. 

145,  the  agent  of  the  insured,  by  mistake,  302  ;  Rickman  v.  Carstain,  5  B.  &  Ad. 

described  the  goods  as  marked  (D)  on  651;  Hunter  r.  Leathley,  10  B.  &  C.  858 ; 

board  the  Brothers.    The  goods  were  on  Grant  v.  Paxton,  1  Taunt.  463. 

board  the  vessel  named,  but  not  marked  (/)  Harman  v.  Kingstdh,  3  Camp.  150; 

as  described.    Held,  that  the  insured  was  Craufiird  u.  Hunter,  8  T.  R.  16,  note , 

entitled  to  recover  as  the  risk  undertaken  Henchman  p.  Offlev,  2  H.  Bl.  345,  n. ; 

by  the  underwriters  was  neither  changed  K^ley  v.  Ryan,  2  H.  Bl.  343.    See  New 

nor  increased.     Policies  usually  contain  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Roberts,  4  Daer.  141. 
tho  clause,  after  mentioning  the  name  of 
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interested  in  both  the  alternatives,  as  ship  or  cargo,  and  both 
have  been  at  risk,  (m)  the  policy  attaches  to  both ;  but  if  he  is 
interested  in  only  one,  he  may  attach  the  policy  wholly  to  that. 
There  are  many  cases  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  phrases 
commonly  used  in  the  description,  (n) 

The  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  assured,  as  whether  it  be 
one  half  or  any  other  proportion  of  the  property,  and  its  charac- 
ter, as  whether  he  is  interested  as  mortgager,  or  mortgagee,  or 
as  charterer,  or  trustee,  or  bailee,  or  whether  his  interest  be  legal 
or  equitable,  need  not  be  specified ;  an  insurance  of  property  or 
interest  generally  covering  all  these,  (o) 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  shipping,  that  public  policy 
disapproves  the  carrying  goods  on  deck,  although  the  owner 
and  shipper  may  agree  to  it,  if  they  choose.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  general  policy  on  cargo  does  not  cover  goods  on 
deck,  without  express  provision  to  that  effect,  (p)  But  an 
exceptional  usage  may,  if  known  and  established,  affect  the 
policy  on  this  point.  There  are  numerous  cases  referring  to 
this  question,  (q)  It  has  been  intimated,  that  a  usage  to  carry 
such  goods  on  such  a  vessel  and  on  such  a  voyage,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  goods  within  the  policy,  unless  there  be 


(m)  Fans  v.  Newbniyport  Ins.  Co.  3 
Mass.  476. 

(ji)  Merchandise,  or  any  eqairalent 
woril,  does  not  apply  to  ornaments  or 
clothing  owned  by  persons  on  board,  and 
not  intended  for  sale.  Boss  v,  Thwaite, 
Park  Ins.  25.  Bullion  on  board  not  in- 
tended for  the  expenses  of  the  master, 
crew  or  passengers,  is  covered  by  the 
words  "  goods  and  merchandise,^'  Da 
Costa  u.  Krth,  4  Burr.  1966,  or  "  cargo." 
Wolcott  V.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  429. 
"Goods  and  merchandise,"  will  cover  specie 
dollars.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  u.  Griswold,  14 
Wend.  399.  "  Cargo  "  has  been  held  not 
to  cover  live-stock,  or  hay,  com,  &c.,  put 
on  board  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  stock, 
although  it  was  expected  that  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  it  would  remain  uncon- 
samed,  and  would  be  sold  as  cargo  at  the 
port  of  destination.  Wolcott  i^.  Eagle 
Ins.  Co.  sujfyra.  Live-stock  is  generally 
insured  m  nomim  Lawrence  t;.  Aberdein, 
5  B.  &  Aid.  107 ;  Coit  v.  Smith,  3  Johfb 
Gas.  16.  But  under  some  circumstances 
"cargo"  would  cover    live-stock.     Al- 


legre  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  2  Gill  &  J. 
136 ;  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  v,  Allegre,  2  Gill 
&  J.  164.  For  other  examples  see  Hill  v. 
Patten,  8  East,  373 ;  Paddock  v.  Franklin 
Ins.  Co.  1 1  Pick.  227 ;  Rogers  v.  Mechan- 
ics Ins.  Co.  I  Story,  603  ;  Pritchet  t;.  Ins. 
Co.  of  N.  A.  3  Yeates,  458 ;  Hunter  v. 
Prinsep,  Marsh.  Ins.  316  ;  Duplanty  v. 
Commercial  Ins.  Co.  Anthon,  N.  P.  1 14; 
Palmer  v.  Pratt,  2  Bing.  185. 

(o)  Oliver  i;.  Greene,  3  Mass.  133  ; 
Finney ».  Warren  Ins.  Co.  I  Met.  16 ; 
Russel  V.  Union  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash.  C.  C. 
409 ;  Stetson  v  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  4  Mass. 
330  ;  Higginson  v.  Dall,  13  Mass.  96 ; 
Wells  V.  Phil.  Ins.  Co.  Q  S.  &  R.  103; 
Crowly  V.  Cohen,  3  B.  &  Ad.  478 ; 
Chase  v.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.,  12  Barb.  595. 

(p)  Wolcott  V.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick 
429 ;  Adams  r.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  22  Pick. 
163;  Taunton  Copper  Co.  v.  Merchants 
Ins.  Co.  id.  108;  Milward  &.  Hibbert,  3 
Q.  B.  120. 

(9)  Milward  v.  Hibbert,  3  Q.  B.  120; 
Da  Costa  v.  Edmunds,  4  Camp.  142; 
Rogers  v.  Mechanics  Ins  Co.  1  Stoiy,  608. 
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also  evidence  of  a  usage  by  insuieis  of  paying  for  the  loss 
of  such  goods,  (r) 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THB  BEGINKIKa  AlTD  THE  END  OF  THE  BISK. 

A  policy  of  insurance  should  define,  with  great  precision, 
the  time  when  the  risk  insured  against  begins,  and  when  it 
terminates.  This  definition  may  be,  either  by  referring  to  a 
moment  of  time,  or  to  some  fact,  or  to  some  place.  That  is, 
the  insurance  may  be  from  a  certain  hour  to  a  certain  hour, 
or  it  may  begin  when  certain  goods  are  laden  on  board,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ship  reaches  a  certain  place.     In  some  way  these 

termini  must  be  sufficiently  defined.     A  policy  from to 

,  or  from to  A,  or  from  A  to ,  has  no  effect  (g) 

We  have  seen  that  actual  delivery  may  be  proved  in  contra- 
diction of  the  date,  when  the  policy  is  to  take  ejffect  from  the 
time  of  delivery.  But  a  policy  may  be  made  and  delivered 
much  later  than  the  date,  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  take 
effect  from  the  prior  date,  or  be  retrospective.  It  may  also  be 
intended  that  the  insurance  shall  attach,  although  the  property 
has  ceased  to  exist  before  the  making  and  delivery  of  the  pol- 
icy. This  is  usually  effected  by  the  words  in  common  use, 
"  lost  or  not  lost ; "  (t)  but  any  other  equivalent  language  would 
have  the  same  effect,  (u) 

An  insurance  beginning  "on"  a  certain  day  covers  the 
whole  of  that  day.  If  it  begins  "  from "  a  certain  day,  the 
word  "from"  has  the  effect  of  "after,"  and  the  day  is  ex- 


(r)  Taunton  Copper  Co.  v.  Merchants  Pick.  227 ;  Hacks  u,  Thornton,  Holt.  N. 

Ins.  Co.  22  Pick.  108.  P.  30 ;  Mead.  v.  Davison,  3  A.  &  £.  303 ; 

(«)  Molloy,  book  2,  c.  7,  4  U.    See  Sutherland  ».  Pratt,  11   M.  &  W.  296; 

nlHO,  Manly  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  9  Mass.  89.  Cobb  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray, 

Folsom  V.  Merchants  Ins.  Co..  38  Maine,  192. 

414;  Cleveland  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  8  Mass.  ^(u)  Hammond  r.  Allen,  2  Sumner,  396, 

S08.  tir  SUny,  J.    See  also,  March  v,  Pigot,  5 

(t)  Paddock  v.  Franklin  Ins,  Co,  11  Burr.  2802. 
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eluded,  (v)  This,  at  least,  is  the  general  rule,  although  i1 
might  be  varied  by  other  language  in  the  policy,  or  by  circum- 
stances, (w) 

Where  Ihe  insurance  is  on  goods,  we  know  no  better  rule  for 
determining  when  the  policy  attaches  to  them,  than  that  it  so 
attaches  when  it  would  attach  to  the  vessel  carrying  them,  were 
she  insured. 

If  the  insurance  is  made  "  at  and  from  "  a  certain  place,  the 
risk  begins  as  SQon  as  the  vessel  is  at  that  place,  and  continues 
while  she  is  there,  and  also  when  she  leaves  that  place.  The 
question  has  arisen,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  vessel  on 
her  arrival,  for  the  policy  to  attach.  It  has  been  said,  that  she 
must  then  be  in  safety  from  the  perils  insured  against  And 
as  an  insurance  to  a  place  does  not  cease  until  she  has  arrived 
there,  and  been  there  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety  (and 
our  policies  usuaUy  contain  a  clause  to  that  effect),  it  has 
been  held,  that  a  policy  '^  at "  did  not  attach  on  the  arrival  of  a 
ship,  until  after  the  twenty-four  hours  of  safety  had  expired,  (z) 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  terms  of  the  policy  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  have  much  effect  in  the  appHcation 
of  these  rules. 

So  if  the  insurance  is  to  take  effect  ^<  at  and  from  a  certam 
port,"  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  what  is  that  port,  or 
what  places  are  comprehended  within  it  And  this  question  of 
mixed  law  and  fact  can  only  be  determined  by  usage,  or  other 
evidence,  (p)  Insurance  ^^  from  "  a  place  begins  only  when  a 
vessel  casts  off  her  moorings,  or  weighs  her  anchor,  and  moves, 
with  the  intention   of   sailing,  (z)     Groods  insured  ^^  at   and 


(o)  Chiles  V.  Smith,  13  B.  Mon.  460;  Co.  10  Rob.  La.  334;  Moxon  v.  Atkins, 

Loient  o.  South  Carolina  Ins.  Co.  I  Nott  3  Camp.  200;  Bell  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  8  S. 

V  McC.  505.  &  R.  98 ;  Hull  Dock  Co.  v.  Browne,  2  B. 

(w)  See  Howard's  Case,  2  Salk.  625 ;  &  Ad.  43  ;  Stockton  R.  Co.  v.  Barrett,  7 

>^agh   V.  Letds,  Cowp.  714;    Fuller  o.  Man.  &  6.  870;  Payne  r.  Hutchinson,  2 

iussell,  6  Gray,  128.  Taunt.  405  ;  Constable  v.  Noble,  2  Taunt. 

(x)  See  Garrigues    r.  Coxe,  1   Binn.  403;  Brown  t;.  Tayleur,  4  A.  &  £.  241. 

^92 ;  Patrick  v.  Ludlow,  3  Jotyis.  Cas.  14 ;  {s)  Mey  v.  South  Carolina  Ins.  Co.  3 

Motteux  V.  London  Ass.  Co.  1  Atk.  548 ;  Brev.  329.    If  a  vessel  is  insured  at  anc 

Parmeter  r.  Cousins,  2  Camp.  235 ;   BcU  from  A  to   B,  from  thence  to  C   and 

9.  Bell,  2  Camp.  478.  back  to  A,  a  loss  at  B  will  be  covered 

(v)  De  Longuemere  t;.  Firem.  Ins.  Co.  Bradley  v.  Nashville  Ins.  Co.  3  La  Ar 

IW  Johns.  126 ;  Hiegins  v.  Aguilar,  cited  708 ;  Bell  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  8  S.  &  R.  98 
8  Taunt.  406 ;  McCai]go  v.  Merchants  Ins. 
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from  "  a  place,  do  not,  unless  it  is  expressly  so  provided  in  the 
policy,  (a)  come  under  the  policy  until  laden  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, or  on  board  a  boat  or  lighter  to  be  carried  to  the  vessel  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  of  that  place,  {b)  But  they  would 
be  covered  by  such  a  policy,  if  brought  there  in  a  vessel  from 
another  place,  (c)  If  the  insurance  be  to  a  port  of  discharge,  it 
continues  at  and  from  such  ports  as  the  vessel  may  touch  at  ftr 
inquiry,  advice,  or  repair,  without  discharging  any  part  of  hi  r 
cargo,  {d)  Any  such  expression  as  "  final  port,"  or  "  ports  of 
discharge,"  would  continue  the  insurance  on  so  much  of  the 
cargo  as  is  not  there  discharged  (e)  And  if  the  insurance  be. 
to  a  port  of  discharge,  the  insurance  ceases  when  the  cargo  is 
actually  unladen  at  any  port,  whether  it  be  the  port  originally 
intended  or  another.  (/) 

Sometimes  it  is  provided  tna^  ..jr  insurance  is  for  a  definite 
period,  and  if  the  vessel  is  ^  at  sea''  at  nhe  end  of  the  time,  the 
risk  is  to  continue  until  her  arrival  at  port,  or  the  port  of  desti- 
nation. The  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^^  at  sea,"  or  the  equiva- 
lent  phrase  ^<  on  her  passage,"  (g)  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what controverted ;  but  we  consider  the  rule  as  now  well  settled 
If  a  vessel  is  in  a  port  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  she  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  sea,  (A)  unless  she  is  in  that  port  by  restraint 
and  against  her  will,  (i)    If  a  vessel  has  set  sail  before  the  expi- 


(a)  See.  Kennebec  Go.  v.  Augnsta  Ins. 
Co.  6  Gray,  204. 

(6)  Coggeshail  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  3  Wend. 
283 ;  Parsons  v.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  6  Ma^ss. 
SOS. 

(e)  Gardner  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  2  Cranch. 
C.  C  473. 

{d)  CooUdge  o.  Gray,  8  Mass.  527; 
Liapham  v.  Atlas  Ins.  Co.  24  Pick.  I ; 
King  V.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  I  Conn.  333 ; 
Claric  V.  United  Ins.  Co.  7  Mass.  365. 

(c)  Inglis  V.  Vaux,  3  Camp.  437 ;  Pres- 
ton V.  Gi'ccnwood,  4  Dong.  28 ;  Moore  v. 
Tnyior,  1  A.  &  E.  25 ;  Upton  v.  Salem 
Ins.  Co.  8  Met.  605;  Brown  v.  Vignc,  12 
East,  283 ;  Olivcrson  v.  Brightman,  8  Q. 
B.  781. 

(/)  Moffat  V.  Ward,  4  Doug.  31,  note. 
Shapley  v.  Tappan,  9  Mass.  20. 

(//)  In  Bo  wen  v.  Hope  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick. 
275,  iusunince  was  effected  for  one  year, 
and  if  "at  sea"  when  the  year  oxsired. 


then  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  port. 
In  Bowcn  o.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick. 
275,  the  insurance  was  the  same,  except 
that  tiie  phrase  in  tlie  latter  case  was  *'  if 
on  her  passage."  The  two  expressions 
Avcre  considered  as  synonvmous. 

(h)  It  was  said  by  Parker,  C.  J.,  in 
Wood  V.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  14  Mass. 
31,  that  "A  vessel  is  considered  in  that 
condition  ("  at  sea  ")  while  on  her  voyage, 
and  pursuing  the  business  of  it,  altliough 
during  part  of  the  time,  she  is  noccssarilv 
within  some  port,  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
voyage."  This  dictum  has  however  been 
pronounced  to  be  incorrect.  Gool^in  c. 
I^cw  England  Ins.  Co.  8  Am.  Law  Reg. 
362 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  t;.  Button,  24  Wend. 
330,  7  Hill,  321 .  See  Eyre  r.  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  6  Whart.  247,  5  Watts.  &  S.  116. 

(t)  Wood  u.  New  En^rlaiid  Ins.  Co.  14 
Mass.  31.  a 
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ration  of  the  time,  although  not  fairly  at  sea,  the  nnderwritera 
are  liable  for  a  subsequent  loss,  (j) 

The  clause  terminating  the  insurance  only  when  the  vessel 
has  been  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety  at  the  port  of  ar- 
rival, has  received  judicial  construction.  If  the  vessel  be  ordered 
off  or  into  quarantine  before  the  twenty-four  hours  have  passed, 
the  policy  does  not  cease  to  attach  ;(&)  but  if  she  be  safely 
moored,  and  continue  safe  through  a  storm  or  other  peril, 
which  begins  either  before  or  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
is  afterwards  lost  through  the  same  storm  or  peril,  she  is  not 
lost  within  the  policy.  (/) 

If  goods  are  usually  landed  from  a  ship  in  a  certain  port  by 
boats  or  lighters,  they  are  not  landed,  and  are  under  the  policy 
while  on  board  the  lighters.  And  this  would  be  true  if  this 
mode  of  landing  the  goods  was  unusual,  but  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  (m)  It  has  however  been  held,  that  if  a 
consignee  sends  his  own  lighter  to  receive  the  goods,  they  are 
delivered  to  him  when  put  on  board  his  lighter,  and  the  insur- 
ance ceases,  (n) 

Whenever  the  voyage  insured  is  abandoned  or  broken  up,  by 
a  peril  not  insured  against,  the  insurance  ceases,  (o) 

Because  the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  direct,  immediate,  and 
mevitable  conseqences  of  a  peril  insured  against,  we  should  say 
that  they  were  thus  liable  for  those  consequences,  although 
they  occur  after  the  insurance  has  ceased,  provided  the  injury 
took  place  while  the  property  was  covered  by  the  policy,  (p) 

(/)  Bowcn  V,  Hope  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick.  Stewart  r.  Bell,  5  B.  &  Aid.  238;  Wads- 
27^ ;  Union  Ins.  Co.  v,  Tysen,  S  Hill,  worth  v.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  4  Wend.  33 ; 
118.  Osacar  v.  Louisiana  State  Ins.   Co.  17 


{k)  Waplcs  V,  Eames,  2  Stra.  1243.  Mart.  La.  386. 

(/)  Bill  D.  Mason,  6  Mass.  313.    Bj  ar-        (n)  Sparrow 
ival  is  meant    the  reaching   the  usual    But  see  Langloie  v.  Brant,  cited  2  B.  & 


place  of  unloading.      Samuel  v.  Royal  P.  434,  note.    If  he  merely  hires  a  lighter 

Exch.  Ass.  Co.  8  B.  &  C.  119;  Anger-  and  pays  for  it  himself,  the  risk  contmuea 

stein  V.  Bell,  Park  Ins.  45  ;  Meigs  v.  Mu-  till  the  goods  arc  landed.     Rucker  v,  Lon- 

tual  Ins.  Co.  2  Cush.  439  ;  Whitwelt  v.  don  Ass.  Co.  2  B.  &  P.  432,  note ;  Hurry 

Harri:*on,  2  Exch.  127  ;  Dickey  v.  United  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  2  B.  &  P.  430. 

Jns.  Co.  II  Johns.  358  ;  Zacharie  r.  Or-  See  Strong  v.  Natany,4  B,&  P.  16;  Low 

.cans  Ins.  Co.  17  Mart.  La.  637  ;  Gra^  v.  v.  Daw,  5  Binn.  595. 

Gardner,  17  Mass.  188.    If  a  vessel  arrives  (o)  &rown  t;.  Vigne,  12  East,  283. 

a  mere  wreck,  she  cannot  bo  said  to  have  {p)  Knight  v.  Faith,  15  Q.  B.  649.     Seo 

been  in  safety  u  moment.     Shawe  v.  Pel-  Meretony  u,  Dnnlope,  cited  1  T.  R.  260 ; 

^n,  2  East,  109.  Fumeanx  v.  Bradley,  2  Marsh.  Ins.  584. 
trn]  Matthie  v.  Potts,  3  B.  &  P.  23; 
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SECTION    V. 

OF  OPBN  AKB  OF  VALUED  P0LICIB8. 

A. — Of  Open  Policies. 

As  "^(ager  policies  are  now  void  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  the  insured  must  have  at  risk  some  interest  in  the 
subject  of  insurance,  (q)  This  may  be  any  legal  or  equitable 
interest  whatever,  if  it  be  such  that  the  peril  against  which  the 
insurance  is  made,  would  cause  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  insured 
by  its  immediate  and  direct  effect  (f) 

If  the  policy  does  not  state  the  value  of  the  property  insured, 
as  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  this  value  must  be  proved  by 
evidence  after  ihe  loss  occurs.     Such  a  policy  is  called  an  opbn 

POLICY. 

A  policy  may  be  made  and  delivered  which  as  yet  covers  no 
•  property ;  because  it  may  provide  that  the  property  to  be  in- 
sured under  it  shall  be  defined  and  ascertained  by  statements 
to  be  subsequently  and  at  various  times  indorsed  upon  the  pol- 
icy, (s)  Such  a  policy  is  sometimes  called  an  open  policy,  but 
more  often  a  "  running  policy."  The  insured  by  such  a  policy 
has  no  right  to  make  an  indorsement  which  conflicts  with  the 
body  of  the  policy,  (t)  It  has  been  held,  that  these  indorse- 
ments are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  contracts  of  insurance ; 

(q)  Amory  v.  Gilman,  2   Mass.   IS ;  Rail!  v,  Janson,  6  Ellis   &  B.  422,  36 

'  Stetson  i;.  Mass.  Lis.Co.  4  Mass.  336 ;  Lord  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  198. 
V.  Dall,  12  Mass.  118;  King  v.  State  Ins.        (t)  Entwisle  t;.  Ellis,  2  H.  &  N.  549. 

Co.  7   Cash.   10;  Alsop  v.  Commercial  But  the  insurers  may  agree  to  alter  the 

Ins.  Co.  I  Sumner,  464.    By  statute  19  terms  of  the  contract  by  the  indorsement 

Geo.  2,  c  37,  wager  policies  are  made  Kennebec  Co.  t;.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray, 

illegal.  204.    Though  it  seems  that  if  the  indorse- 

(r)  Lucenav.  Craufurd,  5  B.  &P.  302;  ment  alters  the  policy,  the  fact  that  the 

Cranfurd  v.  Hunter,  8  T.  B.  13;  Stirling  underwritcnj  place  their  initials  to  the  in- 

V.  Vaughan,  11    East,  619;    Hancox  v.  dorsement  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 

Fishing  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  1 40 ;  Fireman's  their  assent  to  the  alteration.    Entwisle  v. 

Ins.  Co.  V.  Powell,  13  B.  Mon.  311 ;  Wa-  Ellis,  iupra.    The  policy  and  the  indorse 

ters  t;.  Monarch  Ins.  Co.  5  Ellis  &  B.  870 ;  ment  should  be  construed  together  unless 

Wilson  u.  Martin,  11  Exch.  684;  Rice  v.  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  in  which  case 

Tower,  1  Gray,  426.  the  indorsement  should  govern.    Protec- 

(s)  Langho'mv.  Cologan,4Taunt.330;  tion   Ins.   Co.   v.  Wilson,  6  Ohio  State 

Neville  v.  Merch.  Ins.   Co.  17  Ohio,  192 ;  553. 
Newlin  v.  Ins.  Co.  20  Penn.  State,  312; 
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«nd  generally  speaking,  the  insnrers,  by  an  open  policy  on  mer- 
chandise to  be  shipped  by  a  certain  route,  are  obliged  to  insure 
all  shipments  made  to  the  insured  by  that  route,  if  duly  in 
doreed,  with  due  information  to  the  insurers  of  the  circum- 
stances they  are  entitled  to  know.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
language  of  the  policy  may  show  that  the  contract  is  not  an 
absolute  one,  but  that  the  underwriters  can  elect  in  each  case 
whether  to  take  the  risk  or  not.  (u) 

B.—  Of  Valued  Policies. 

Where  the  value  of  the  property  insured  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  and  this  value  is  stated  in  the  policy,  usually  or 
always  by  the  phrase  ^  valued  at  $ f^  such  a  policy  is  cidled 

aYALUBD  POLIOT. 

This  valuation  is  final  and  conclusive  upon  both  parties,  (v) 
It  must  not,  however,  make  the  policy  a  wager  policy,  which 
it  would  do  if  the  property  so  valued  had  no  real  value,  (w) 
But  aU  maritime  property,  —  and  merchandise  far  more  than 
the  ship, — may  have  very  wide  limits,  within  which  a  valua- 
tion may  be  honest  and  valid.  .  And  after  much  adjudication 
on  the  subject  of  valued  policies,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  mere* 
exaggeration  of  a  real  and  an  actual  value,  if  it  was  not  enor- 
mous and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fact,  would  not  avoid, 
the  valuation,  (x)  It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  valuation! 
intended  to  cover  an  illegal  interest,  or  to  insure  illegally  in 
respect  to  the  peril,  (y)  or  made  firaudulently,  would  be  void ;  (^r)- 
and  an  excessive  over  valuation  might  be  evidence  of  fraud*  (a) 

(«)  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Roberts,  4  Clark  v.  Ooeao  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  295, 

Daer»  141 ;  E.  Carver  Co.  t;.  Mannf.  Ins.  Wolcott  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  438. 

Co.  6  Gray,  214 ;  Hartshorn  v.  Shoe  &  L.  (x)  Alsop  v.  Commercial    Ins.  Co.  I 

Dealers  Ins.  Co.  1 5  Gray,        ;  Orient  Ins.  Somner,  473 ;  Robinson  v,  Manuf.  Ins. 

Co  V.  Wright,  23  How.  401 ;  Sun  Ins.  Co.  Co^  1  Met.  143 ;  Irring.  v.  Manning,  1  H. 

V.  Wright,  id.  412 ;  Edwards  v.  St.  Lonis  L.  Cas.  304,  6  C  B.  419. 

Ins.  Co.  7  Misso.  382 ;  DoayiUe  v.  San  (y)  See  sujnv,. 

Ins.  Co.  12  La.  An.  259.  (z)  Gardner  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  8  Cranch. 

(r)  Hodgson  v.  Mar.  Ins.  Co,  5  Cranch,  C  C.  550 ;  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  v.  Fields,  Z 

100,  6  Cranch,  206 ;  Miner  t7.  Tagert,  3  Story,  77 ;  Hersey  v.  Merrimack  Co.  Ina. 

Binn.  204;  Coolidge  o.  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  7   Foster,  155;  Protection  Ins.  Co 

Co.  15  Mass.  341 ;   Fetse  v.  Agailar,  3  v.  Hall,  15  B.  Mon.  411 ;  Catron  v.  Tenn. 

Taant  506.  Ins.  Co.  6  Humph.  185;  Haigh  v,  DeLa 

(w)  Lewis    V.  Racker,  2  Bmr.  1171 ;  Conr,  3  Camp.  319. 
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(a)  See  cases  in  note,  aupra. 
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A  valuation  in  one  policy  has  no  influence  in  determining  ihe 
▼alue  of  the  same  thing,  as  it  is  insured  by  other  insurers.  (6) 

If  an  insured  owns  only  a  certain  proportion  or  share  of  the 
property  insured,  a  general  valuation  will  be  held  to  be  a  valu- 
ation of  that  share,  (c)  unless  otherwise  stated  or  implied  in 
the  policy,  (d)  But  if  the  valuation  be  of  goods,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  valuation,  and  a  part  only  is  put  on  board 
and  at  risk,  the  valuation  applies  to  that  part  only  pro  rakL  {e) 
The  policy  may  provide  for  any  of  these  cases ;  but  without 
such  provision,  a  valuation  of  the  whole  subject-matter  will  be 
regarded  as  a  valuation  of  the  insured's  whole  interest  in  it, 
including  the  premium  he  pays.  (/) 

The  valuation  is  often  applied  to  a  ship,  and  not  unfrequendy 
to  the  freight,  or  to  the  cargo ;  and  sometimes  to  an  insurance 
of  profits  under  that  name,  although  more  frequently  the  pro- 
fits are  included  in  a  valuation  of  the  goods,  (g)  If  freight  be 
valued,  the  valuation  is  held  as  that  of  the  freight  of  a  fall 
cargo ;  and  where  a  part  only  is  at  risk,  the  valuation  applies 
only  pro  raUu{h)  If  profits  are  valued,  and  the  goods  are  lost, 
the  English  courts  seem  to  require  proof  that  there  would  have 
been  some  profit,  had  they  arrived  safely,  and  then  the  valua- 
tion comes  in.  (i)  Our  courts,  however,  hold,  that  the  loss  of 
goods  carries  necessarily  a  loss  of  profits,  and  the  valuation  of 
profits  then  takes  effect,  without  any  evidence  that  there  would 
have  been  any  profits,  (j) 

e  Hipginson  v.  Dall,  13  Maas.  96.  (/)  Brooks  p.  Oriental  Ins.  Co.  7  Pick. 

Feise  V.  Ag^lar,  3  Taunt.  406.  259 ;  Mayo  p.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass. 

I  Dumas    v.  Jones,  4  Mass.    647;  259;  Mmtum  p.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  10 

Biayo  p.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass.  259;  Johns.  75. 

Murray  p.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns.        (g)  See  cases  supra,  p.  362,  note  (g) 
802.  {h)  Forbes  p.  Aspinall,  13  East,  823; 

(e)  Forbes  p.  Aspinall,  13  East  323 ;  Wolcott  p.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  429. 
Wolcott  p.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  429;  (t)  Hodgson  p.  Glover,  6  East,  816. 
Clark  p.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick,  295;        {j)  Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  o.  Coulter,  8  PM. 

Mutual  Ins.  Co.  p.  Munro,  7  Gray,  249.  222. 
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SECTION  VI. 

OW    BOTTBLB    IN8URAN0B. 

That  is  a  doable  insnrance,  where,  by  different  policies,  the 
same  interest  of  the  same  parties  in  the  same  subject-matter, 
is  insured  against  the  same  risks ;  and  it  is  over-insurance  if 
the  whole  amount  insured  by  all  the  policies  exceeds  the  whole 
value  of  the  property  insured. 

The  marine  policies  of  this  country  usually  contain  a  clause 
which  however  varied,  has,  and  is  intended  to  have,  this  effect; 
that  if  there  be  any  prior  insurance,  the  insurer  shall  be  liable 
only  for  so  much  of  the  property  as  the  prior  insurance  leaves 
uninsured,  (k)  Possibly  the  law  might  now  construe  successive 
policies  without  this  clause ;  but  the  clause  was  introduced  be- 
cause it  seemed  then  to  be  law,  that  all  the  policies  attached  to 
all  the  property  pro  rtxUi.  And  if  either  insurer  paid  the  whole 
loss,  or  more  than  his  proportion,  he  might  recover  from  the 
other  insurers  the  share  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

If  policies  are  simultaneous,  they  certainly  attach  to  the 
whole  property  all  at  once  and  all  alike ;  (/)  and  they  are  some- 
times expressly  declared  to  be  simultaneous  that  they  may  so 
attach.  But  if  this  be  not  expressly  declared,  and  the  policies 
bear  date  on  the  same  day,  the  court  will  inquire  into  fractions 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  prior  and  which  is 
subsequent ;  and  only  when  this  cannot  be  ascertained  would 
they  be  held  to  be  simultaneous,  (m) 

Priority  under  this  clause,  means  priority  in  effecting  the  in- 
surance, and  not  priority  in  the  beginning  of  the  risk ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  the  contract  may  be  shown  to  have  been  made  at 
another  time  than  its  written  date,  (n) 

(h)  Whiting  o.  Independent  Ins.  Co.  15  475 ;  Wiggin  r.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick. 

Md.  297 ;  Pcten  v,  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  5  145. 

8  k  R.  473  ;  American  Ins.  Co.  v  Gris-  (m)  Cases  in  preceding  note  and  Brown 

wold.  14  Wend.  309.  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  8  Day,  58. 

(/)  Potter  V,  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  2  Mason,  (n)  Lee  v.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass.  208. 
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If  the  fiiBt  policy  covers  the  whole  property  for  a  part  of  the 
time  daring  which  the  second  policy  should  attach,  the  first 
policy  is  suspended  until  the  second  policy  ceases  to  attach,  and 
then  the  first  policy  attaches,  (o) 

If  many  policies  attach  to  property  when  they  are  made, 
and  the  property  is  afkerwards  diminished  in  value  below  the 
amount  of  them  all,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in 
fisLVor  of  discharging  the  latest  policy,  then  the  one  next  before 
it,  and  so  on  as  the  property  lessens,  (p)  But  doubts  have  been 
expressed  on  good  reasons,  whether  if  there  be  a  diminution  in 
the  property  after  all  the  policies  have  attached,  this  diminu- 
tion should  not  be  distributed  among  them  aU,  pro  rata,  (q) 

If  policies  provide,  as  they  sometimes  do,  that  they  shaU  be 
null  and  void,  if  any  other  insurance  on  the  same  property  be 
made,  unless  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  company,  and  the 
same  is  mentioned  or  indorsed  upon  the  policy,  (r)  and  such 
other  insurance  is  made,  and  not  notified,  this  clause  will  not 
take  efiect  if  this  other  insurance  be  void  from  any  cause,  (s) 
And  although  there  is  not  in  general  any  double  insurance,  if 
the  insurances  are  made  by  different  parties  on  different  inter- 
ests, in  the  same  subject-matter,  {t)  yet  if  two  or  more  persons 
are  insured  jointly  on  the  same  property,  and  the  policy  provides 
that  it  shaU  be  void  in  case  of  subsequent  over-insurance,  this 
clause  takes  effect  if  either  of  the  insured  make  this  over-in- 
surance, (u) 

Policies  sometimes  contain  special  clauses  and  provisions  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  double  insurance  or  over-insurance:  (t;) 


K 


o)  Kent  V.  Manaf.  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  19.  2  Watts  &  S.  506.    But  see  Carpenter  v. 

J))  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Gxiswold,  14  Wend.  PlOTidenoe  Ins.  Co.  16  Pet  495. 

899.  (t)  Godin  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  1 

[q)  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Griswold,  14  Wend.  Bnrr.  489 ;  Warder  v.  Horton,  4  Binn. 

399,  per  Tracy,  Senator ;  2  Phillips  Ins.  f  529. 

1261.    See  2  rarsons,  Mar.  Law,  98,  where  (u)  Mnssey  v.  Atlas  Ins.  Co.  4  Eem.  79. 

this  qaestion  is  discussed  at  length.  (v)  As  that  the  policy  is  void  in  case  of 

(r)  Pendar  v.  Am.  Mat.  Ins.  Co.  12  a  sabseNonent  insoranoe  unless  the  insnrcrs 

Cash.  469.  are  notified  of  it  with  all  reasonable  dili- 

{$)  Jackson  v.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick,  gence.    Mellen  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  5 

418;  Hardy  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  4  Aljen,  Duer,  101,  17N.Y.  609.    Or,  unless  such 

217 ;  Clark  v.  New  Enffhind  Ins.  Co.    6  insuranoe  is  assented  to  by  the  under* 

Cosh.  342 ;  Jackson  v.  Farmers  Lis.  Co.  writer.     Hale  v.  Mechanics  Ins   Co.  i 

6  Gray,  52;  Staoey  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  Gray,  169. 
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SECTION  VII. 

or  BB-IK8U&AK0& 

Any  person  who  is  an  insurer  of  property,  and  therefore  liable 
for  its  I0889  whether  as  the  insurer  under  a  policy,  or  as  common 
carrier,  or  in  any  other  way,  has  an  interest  in  the  policy  for 
^iiuch  he  may  cause  himself  to  be  insured. 

This  is  sometimes  done  by  insurers  who  wish  to  divide  their 
liaks,  or  for  any  reason  to  be  rid  of  a  risk.  It  is  most  commonly 
done  by  insurance  companies  that  wish  to  wind  up  their  affairs, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  cast  off  all  their  responsibilities,  (w) 

Be4nsurers  may  make  any  defence  in  a  suit  on  the  policy, 
which  the  original  insurers  could  have  made  in  such  a  suit ;  (z) 
and  it  has  been  held,  that  if  an  insurer  defends  against  an 
action  on  the  policy  brought  by  the  original  insured,  he  may 
leooyer  from  the  re-insurer,  not  only  the  loss  he  has  to  pay,  but 
the  costs  an4  expenses  of  his  defence,  unless  the  re-insurer 
neither  expressly  nor  impliedly  authorized  the  defence,  or  un- 
less he  can  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  it  whatever,  (y) 


SECTION   VIII. 

OV  THB  BISKS  INSUBED  AGAIGTST. 

A.  —  General  Rules. 

The  marine  policies  used  in  the  United  States,  enumerate 
the  perils  against  which  they  insure.     These  are  usually  perils 


(w)  Beedv.  Cole,  8  Burr.  1512;  Union  (x)  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Protection 

Ins.  Co.  V.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  2  Cnrtis  Ins.  Co.  1  Story,  458. 

C.  C.  524, 19  How.  318;  Mercantile  Ins.  (y)  New  York  Ins.  Co.  o.  ProtectioD 

Co.  9.  State  Ins.  Co.  25  Barb.  319 ;  New  Ins.  Co.  1  Story,  458 ;  Hastie  v.  De  Pej» 

York  Bowery  Ins.  Co.  v  New  York  F.  ter,  3  Caines,  190. 
Ins  Co.  17  Wend.  359 
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of  the  sea,  fire,  bairatry,  theft,  robbery,  piracy,  capture,  arrests, 
and  detentions.  Before  considering  them  specifically,  some 
lemarks  should  be  made  of  the  general  responsibility  of  in- 
surers, and  the  limits  to  this  responsibility. 

The  insured  has  no  daim  for  any  loss  directly  caused  by  his 
own  personal  wrong-doing;  for,  as  Pothier  expresses  it,  ^  I  can- 
not validly  agree  with  any  one  that  he  should  charge  himself 
with  the  faults  that  I  shall  commit"  (z)  Some  question  may 
arise  when  the  wrong-doing  is  that  of  the  agents  of  the  in- 
sured. It  is  quite  certain  that  insurers  would  not  be,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  liable  for  a  loss  which  was  caused  by  the  wrong- 
doing, or  by  the  mistake,  incapacity,  or  negligence  of  the 
master  or  crew  employed  by  the  insured,  (a)  It  is,  however, 
equally  certain,  that  many  if  not  most  maritime  losses  are 
caused,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  by  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  the  master  or  crew,  and  that  the  insurers  are  held 
in  such  cases.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  considered,  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  that  where  the  loss  is  caused  by 
a  peril  insured  against,  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew 
which  exposes  the  property  to  this  peril,  was  only  the  remote 
cause  of  the  loss,  and  therefore  does  not  destroy  the  liability 
of  the  insurers.  But  questions  on  this  subject  are  difficulty 
and  ike  cases  are  very  numerous  and  irreconcilable.-(&)  Un- 
doubtedly the  general  principle,  that  a  principal  is  answerable 


(2)  See  Emerigon,  c  xii.  8.  11  f  1, 
Meredith  ed.  290 ;  Skidmore  v.  Desdoity, 
S  Johns.  Cas.  77 ;  Gk)ix  v.  Knox,  1  id. 
837;  Chandler  v.  Worcester  Ins.  Co.  3 
Cash.  328.  But  see  Thompson  v.  Hop- 
per, 6  Ellis  &  B.  937,  Ellis  B.  &  E.  1028. 

(a)  Rosetto  v.  Gamey,  11  C.  B.  176; 
Himely  v.  Stewart,  1  Brev.  209 ,  Vos  1;. 
United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Cas.  187 ;  Goix 
V.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  341 ;  Andrews  v. 
Essex  Ins.  Co.  3  Mason,  6. 

(6)  The  earlier  cases  leave  the  question 
in  some  doubt,  but  the  principle  seems 
well  settled  by  the  later  authorities,  that 
if  the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  the  underwriters  are  liable,  al- 
though the  remote  cause  is  the  negligence 
of  the  master  and  crew,  whether  barratry 
be  insured  against  or  not.  Walker  v. 
Maitlnnd,  5  B.  &  Aid.  171 ;  Shore  u, 
BentaU,  7  B.  &  C.  798,   n.;  Dixnn  v 


Sadler,  5  M.  &  W.  415,  8  M.  &  W.  895; 
Redman  v.  Wilson,  14  M.  &  W.  476 ; 
Waters  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Pet.  213; 
Williams  v,  Suflblk  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner, 
276 ;  Nelson  v.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  8  Cosh. 
496;  Porrin  v.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  11 
Ohio,  147.  The  difficulty  arises  in  deter- 
mining which  is  the  proximate  cause,  and 
the  case  of  Waters  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co. 
supra,  shows  the  difficulty  of  rightly  de- 
termining this  question,  in  that  case  two 
questions  were  raised,  first,  whether  the 
underwriters  were  liable  for  a  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  barratry  of  the  master  and 
crew ;  and  second,  whether  they  were  lia- 
ble for  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  the  same  persons.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  tlie  same  rule  should  not 
apply  to  botli  class  of  cases,  but  fhc  court 
held  that  it  did  not. 
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for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  or  a  master  for  the  acts  of  his  servant, 
only  where  the  acts  are  done  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
agency  or  service,  would  have  some  application  to  contracts 
of  insurance.  Therefore  the  owner  would  not  be  responsible 
for  any  personal  crime  or  wrong-doing  committed  by  an  agent 
outside  of  his  agency,  nor  lose  his  claim  on  the  insurers  for  a 
loss  arising  from  it. 

It  is  another  universal  rule,  that  insurers  are  not  responsible 
for  losses  which  are  not  caused  by  extraordinary  risks ;  for  a 
vessel  is  not  seaworthy  which  cannot  safely  encounter  ordinary 
maritime  risks,  (c)  So  also  insurers  are  not  liable  for  ordinary 
leakage  or  breakage,  (d)  or  wear  and  tear,  {e) 

It  is  another  rule,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  property 
destroyed  by  the  effect  of  its  own  inherent  deficiencies  or  ten- 
dencies, (/)  unless  these  tendencies  are  made  active  and  de- 
structive by  a  peril  insured  against.  Thus,  if  hemp,  which 
was  dry  when  laden,  be  afterwards  wet  by  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
and  by  reason  of  such  wet  ferments,  or  rots,  or  bums,  the 
insurers  would  be  liable,  not  only  for  the  hemp,  (g*)  but  for  the 
ship  or  cargo,  if  destroyed  by  the  burning  hemp. 

It  is  another  rule,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  a  loss 
caused  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the 
insurance  was  made,  even  if  they  expressly  agree  to  be  thus 
liable ;  because  such  a  contract  would  be  void  for  illegality.  (A) 
Nor  are  they  liable  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  respecting  revenue  and  trade,  unless  there  be  evidence 
from  the  policy  itself,  or  from  notice  to  them  or  knowledge  by 
them,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  insured  to  incur  this 
peril  Then  they  are  liable,  because  they  can  lawfully  make 
such  a  contract,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  (i)  Policies  often  con- 
tain a  warranty  against  prohibited  trade,  {j) 

(c)  Crofts  V.  Marshall,  7  Car.  &  P.  597 ;  (A)  See  Gray  v,  Sims,  8  Wash.  C.  C. 
Barnewall  v.  Church,  1  Caines,  284 ;  Coles    276 ;  Farmer  v.  Lege,  7  T.  R.  186. 


V.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  3  Wash.  C.  C.  159.  (t)  Pollock  v.  Babcock,  6  Mass.  234, 

Id)  Benecke,  Phil.  ed.  443.  Lever  v.  Fletcher,  Park  Ins.  313;  An- 

(e)  Fisk  V.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  18  La.  drews  v.  Essex  Ins.  Co.  3  Mason.  18. 

77 ;  Coles  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  8  Wash.  C.  ( /)  Andrews  v.  Essex  Ins.  Co.  3  Ma- 

C.  159;  Dnpeyre  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  2  son,  17;  Richardson  v.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  6 

Rob.  La.  457.  Mass.  102;  Parker  v.  Jones,  13  id.  173; 

(/)  Emerigon,  c  12,  ^  9,  Meredith  ed  Church  v.  Hubbart,  2  Cranch,  232;  Hig 

311.  ginson  p.  Pomeroy,  11  Mass.  104. 
ig)  Boyd  v.  Dubois,  3  Camp.  133. 
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If  there  be  an  actual  violation  of  a  foreign  law  withaat  the 
knowledge  ot  the  fault,  either  of  the  owner  or  his  agents,  the 
insniers  may  still  be  responsible.  As  if  the  master  and  crew 
did  not  know,  and  had  no  sufficient  means  of  knowing,  that  a 
blockade  existed,  or  that  laws  or  orders  had  been  made,  of 
which  ilieir  ignorant  violation  had  subjected  tiie  ship  to  seizure 
and  condemnation,  {k) 

The  general  clause,  ^^  all  other  perils  "  is  added  in  our  Amei- 
ican  policies,  but  it  is  restricted  in  its  extent  and  operation  to 
perils  of  a  like  kind  with  those  which  are  enumerated.  (/)  if 
goods  are  damaged  by  actual  contact  with  sea-water,  tiie  un- 
derwriters are  certainly  liable ;  (m)  and  we  think  that  they  are 
equally  liable,  if  a  part  is  damaged  by  sea-vmter,  and  the  vapor 
and  gases  arising  from  it  injure  another  portion,  (n)  unless  the 
policy  contains  the  clause  that  the  underwriter  shall  be  exempt 
from  loss  of  this  kind,  (o)  If  a  vessel  is  stranded  and  injury  is 
done  thereby,  this  is  a  loss  within  the  policy,  unless  it  happens 
in  the  usual  course  of  navigation,  as  where  a  vessel  is  destined 
to  a  tide  harbor,  where  she  expects  to  take  the  ground  when 
the  tide  ebbs,  (p) 

If  a  ship  is  not  heard  from,  it  will  be  presumed  after  a  reason- 
able time  that  she  has  perished  l)y  a  peril  of  the  seas,  (q) 

(k)  See  Wood  v.  New  England  Ins.  porter,  903 ;  GogtweU  o.  Ocean  Iiib.  Co. 

Co.  U  Mass.  SI ;  Archibald  v.  Mercantile  18  La.  84. 

Lis.  Co.  3  Pick.  70;  Parker  v.  Jones,  13  (n)  Montoja  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  6 

Mass.  178.  Exch.  451,  4  Eng,  L.  &  Eq.  500;  Ran- 

(/)  Cnllen  v.  Bntler,  5  M.  &  S.  461;  kin  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  1  Hall,  619.    Bat 

Phmips  V,  Barber,  5  B.  &  Aid.  161 ;  Per-  see  amtra.  Baker  v.  Manof.  Ins.  Co.  14 

rin  V.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  11  Ohio,  147;  Law  Bep.  203.    An  examination  of  the 

EUexT  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  8  Pick,  papers  in  this  case  makes  it  qnesdonable 

14 ;  f>eyanx  v,  J'Anson,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  whether  the  court  decided  this  point 

519;   Bntler  v,  Wildman,  3  B.  &  Aid.  (o)  Leftwitch  v,  St.  Louis  Ins.  Co.  5 

898 ;  Jones  v.  Nicholson,  10  Exch.  28 ;  La.  An.  706. 

Moses  V.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  1  Daer,  159 ;  Cald-  ( p)  Magnus  v.  Buttemer,  11  C.  B.  876 ; 
well  V.  St.  Louis  Ins.  Co.  1  La.  An.  85 ;  Potter  v.  Sufiblk  Ins.  Co.  2  Sumner,  197. 
Perkins  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass.  And  even  then  if  the  injury  is  caused  hj 
214;  Frichette  t).  State  Ins.  Co.  3  Bosw.  unusual  sea  or  whether  the  underwriters  are 
190;  De  Peau  v.  Russell,  1  Brev.  441;  liable.  Fletcher  v.  Inglis,  2  B.&  Aid.  315. 
Goiz  9.  Knox,  1  Johns.  337;  Skidmore  {q)  Gordon  v.  Bowne,  2  Johns.  150; 
».  Desdoity,  2  Johns.  Cas.  77  ;  Marcy  v.  Brown  v,  Neilson,  1  Caines,  525  ;  Patter- 
Sun  Ins.  Co.  11  La.  An.  748.  son  v.  Black,  2  Marsh.  Ins.  781 ;  Kos- 

(m)  Baker  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  Sup.  Jnd.  ter  v.  Becd,  6  B.  &  C.  1 9 ;  Green  v  Brown. 

Ct    Mass.  March  T.  1851,  14  Law  Be-  2  Stra.  1199. 
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B.— Of  Fire  Generally. 

File  is  generally  mentioned  in  our  printed  policies  among  the 
risks  insured  against.  If  stricken  out  as  is  sometimes  done ;  or, 
we  think,  if  only  omitted,  it  is  not  a  peril  within  the  policy,  (r) 
If  the  ship  is  insured  against  fire,  and  is  burned  purposely 
by  the  master,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  capture  by 
a  public  enemy,  the  insurers  are  responsible.  It  would  be  his 
duty  to  the  State  to  bum  her  under  such  9ircumstances,  nor  are 
the  insurers  damaged  thereby  if  they  insure  against  capture,  (s) 
If  they  do  not  insure  against  capture,  it  may  not  be  certain  that 
the  insurers  would  be  responsible. 

a— Of  CoUUian. 

Injury  by  collision  has  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  question  in  the 
law  of  insurance.  We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  the  law  of 
shipping,  that  if  a  vessel  colliding  with  another  is  in  fault,  she 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  the  other  vessel,  and 
that  where  the  two  colliding  are  equally  and  wholly  without 
fault,  tiie  loss  rests  where  it  falls.  But  that  exceptional  laws 
in  some  ports  divide  the  loss  between  the  vessels.  If  a  vessel 
thus  innocent  is  but  slightly  injured,  but  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  sum  by  reason  of  this  rule  of  division,  are  the  insurers 
liable  for  tiie  amount  thus  pcdd,  as  for  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
It  has  been  held  in  this  country  that  they  were  so  liable ;  {t)  but 
English  adjudication,  (u)  and  recent  decisions  in  this  country, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insurers  are  only  liable 
for  the  damage  doAe  to  the  vessel  insured,  {v) 

D.—Of  Theft  or  Robbery. 

By  the  usual  phraseology  of  our  policies,  insurers  are  liable 
for  losses  arising  from  all  acts  which  amount  to  piracy  or  rob- 

(r)  8ee  anU,  p.  807.  Co.  13  Barb.  234 ;  Sherwood  v.  G«d.  Mat 

(n)  (rordoti  V,  Rimmimcton,  1  Camp.  Ins.  Co.  1  BUtchf.  C.  C.  251. 

123 ;  Emerigon  Ins.  Meredith  ed.  350.  (u)  De  Vaox  v.  Salvador,  4  A.  &  B. 

(t)  Hale  V.  Washington  Ins.  Co.  2  Story,  420.    See  Thompson  v.  Reynolds,  7  BUis 

176 ;  Peters  i^.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  &  B.  172. 

;)39, 14  Pet.  99 ;  Nelson  v.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  {v)  Matthews  v,  Howard  Ins.  Co.  1 

%  Cfosh.  477 ;  Matthews  o.  Howard  Ins*.  Kern.  9 ;  Gen.  Mnt  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sherwood, 

14  How.  851. 
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beiy,  (w)  whether  insurance  against  theft  would  make  the  in- 
surers liable  for  a  loss  by  larceny,  may  not  be  certain ;  but  by 
the  weight  of  American  authority  they  would  be  liable,  {x) 
But  they  would  not  be  liable  for  loss  by  theft  or  robbery  with- 
out violence  from  others  tiian  the  crew,  if  the  phrase  ^  assailmg 
thieves  "  is  used,  and  that  is  now  not  uncommon.  (^) 


-     E. — Of  Barratry. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  or  of  what  constitutes  tiiis 
offence,  the  cases  are  in  conflict  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  satisfied  that  three  essentials  are  necessary  to  constitute  bar* 
ratry.  It  must  be  a  wrongful  act  wrongfully  intended ;  (z)  it 
must  be  done  by  the  master  or  officers  or  crew ;  and  it  must 
be  done  against  the  owner,  (a) 

If  done  by  the  command  or  connivance  of  the  owner,  (b)  or 
even  quasi  owner,  who  has  the  vessel  for  the  time  under  his  con- 
trol and  government,  (c)  or  by  a  master  who  is  sole  owner  of 
the  ship,  (d)  or  has  an  equitable  title  to  her,  it  is  not  barratry,  (e) 
Nor  is  it  so,  if  done  by  the  master  in  {iny  other  capacity,  as  that 


(w)  See  Naylor  v.  Palmer,  8  Exch.  789 ; 
Palmer  v.  Naylor,  10  Exch.  382 ;  Nes- 
bitt  17.  Lushington,  4  T.  R.  783  ;  Dean  v. 
Hornby,  3  Ellis  &  B.  180;  McCaigo  v. 
New  Orleans  Ins.  Co.  10  Rob.  La.  202. 

(x)  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Storrow,  5 
Paige,  285;  Am.  Lis.  Co.  »,  Bryan,  1 
Hill.  25,  26  Wend.  563.  See  also,  De 
Rothschild  v.  Royal  Mail  S.  P.  Co.  7 
Exch.  734.  Kent,  3  Comm.  303,  states  the 
law  to  be,  that  an  insurer  is  not  liable  for 
a  theft  by  a  person  on  board  the  yessel 
and  belonging  to  it ;  and  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Marshall  v.  Nashville  Ins.  Co. 
1  Hnmph.  99. 

(y)  The  tortious  conversion  and  sale  of 
insured  property  by  a  United  States  con- 
sul at  a  foreign  port,  under  color  of  legal 
proceedings  and  claim  of  right,  are  not  a 
loss  within  this  phrase.  Paddock  v.  Com* 
mercial  Ins.  Co.  2  Allen,  93. 

(2)  Secporf,  n.  (6). 

(a)  In  many  cases  barratry  is  defined 
to  be  a  fraud,  cheat,  or  trick  on  the  part  of 
the  captain  against  the  interest  of  the  own- 
ers. See  Kniffht  v.  Cambridge,  1  Stra. 
581  ;  Phyn  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  7  T. 
R.  505 ;  liockyer  ».  Offley,  1  T.  R.  252 ; 


Wilcocks  ti.  Union  Ins,  Co.  2  Binn.  574; 
Stone  V.  National  Ins.  Co.  19  Pick.  34. 
In  Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coulter,  8  Pet 
222,  many  of  these  cases  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  and  the  points  on 
which  they  turned  were  shown  not  to  war> 
rant  the  'langfuage  used.  The  learned 
judge  seemed  to  prefer  Emerigon's  defini- 
tion, "  acting  without  due  fidelity  to  the 
owners." 

(6)  Nutt  V.  Bonrdien,  1  T.  B.  828; 
Thurston  v.  Cot.  Ins.  Co.  3  Caines,  89 ; 
Ward  V.  Wood,  13  Mass.  539 ;  Everth  ». 
Hannam,  6  Taunt.  375. 

Ic)  Pipon  V.  Cope,  1  Camp.  434. 

(a)  Tabard  v.  Loring,  16  Mass.  336; 
Barry  v.  La.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Mart.  La.  680 ; 
Marcardier  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  8 
Cranch,  39.  But  it  seems,  that  a  captain 
who  is  a  part-owner  may  commit  barratry 
against  his  other  partK>wners,  and  also 
against  a  charterer.  Jones  1;.  Nicholson, 
10  Exch.  28;  Strong  v,  Martin,  1  DunL 
Bell  &  M.  1245.  But  see,  contm,  Wilson 
V.  Gen.  Ins.  Co.  12  Cush.  36a. 

(e)  Barry  v.  La.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Mart.  Ia. 
630. 
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of  supercargo,  consignee,  or  &ctor.  (/)  But  an  illegal  act  done 
for  the  intended  benefit  of  the  master,  without  his  desire  or 
assent,  may  be  barratry,  because  they  who  do  it  have  no  right 
to  presume  his  assent  to  a  violation  of  law.  (f ) 

Policies  firequently  provide  that  the  insurers  do  not  insure 
against  barratry,  if  the  insured  be  owner  of  the  ship.  (A)  The 
reason  of  the  provision  is  this.  The  master  is  appointed  and 
employed  by  the  owner  and  is  his  agent;  and  the  crew  are  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  are  his  servants.  An  insurance  against  bar- 
ratry, therefore,  where  the  insured  is  owner  of  the  ship,  would 
insure  him  against  the  acts  of  his  own  agent  or  servants.  Such 
a  provision,  therefore,  limits  the  insurance  against  barratry,  to 
a  loss  or  injury  of  a  cargo  which  is  not  owned  by  the  owner  of 
the  ship.  {%) 

The  policy  of  the  law  and  obvious  justice  demand,  that  the 
owner  and  his  master  shall  use  care  and  diligence  to  prevent 
any  misconduct  of  the  crew ;  and  if  due  care  was  wanting  and 
might  have  prevented  that  misconduct,  insurers  are  not  liable 
for  a  loss  caused  by  it  (j) 

F.—Of  Capture. 

The  usual  phrase  is  ^  against  all  captures  at  sea,  or  arrests, 
restraints,  or  detentions  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people."  (k) 
The  word  ^<  illegal "  or  ^  unlawful "  is  sometimes  inserted  before 
captures.  "Capture"  is  distinguished  fix)m  "arrest  "or  "de- 
tention ; "  capture  being  a  seizure  with  intent  to  keep,  (I)  while 
aiieat  or  detention  is  a  taking  with  intent  to  return  what  is 


(/)Emerigon  e.  19,  s.  8,  Meredith  ed.  {h)  Levj  v.  Merrill,  4    Greenl.   18U; 

296.    Bat  if  the  act  is  done  in  his  capacitj  Lee  t;.  Boardman,  3  Mass.  238 ;  Rhine- 

of  master,  it  is  barratrous,  although  he  lander  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn.  4  Cranch,  29 ; 

may  fill  other  offices.    Kendrick  v.  DeUi^  Powell  v,  Hyde,  5  Ellis  &  B.  607 ;  OIU 

field,  2  Caines,  67;  Cook  v.  Comm.  Ins.  vera  v.  Union  Ins.   Co.  3  Wheat.  183; 

Co.  11  Johns.  40;  Earle  r.  Rowcroft,  8  Botch  v.  Edie,  6  T.  R.413;  Odlin  v.  Ins. 

East,  140.  Co.  of  Penn.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  312;  Ogdon 

la)  Earle  v.  Rowcroft,  8  East,  126.  v.  N.  T.  Ins.  Co.  10  Johns.  177. 

(a)  Paradise  v.  San  Ins.  Co.  6  La.  An.  (/)  Emerigon,  Meridith  ed.  420 ;  Pow* 

596.  eU  V.  Hyde,  5  Ellis  &  B.  607 ;  Black  o 

(i)  Brown  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  5  Day,  I.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns.  287. 

(j)  Pipon  V.  Cope,  1  Camp.  434.    See 
Ellon  V.  Brogden,  2  Stra.  1264. 
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taken,  (m)  as  by  an  embargcs  (n)  or  blockade,  (o)  or  a  stopping 
for  searcih  (p)  ^  People  "  means  the  supreme  power  of  a  eonntiy 
whatever  that  may  be.  (q) 

If  the  legality  of  the  seizure  determines  tiie  liability  of  the 
insurers,  this  legality  must  be  determined  by  the  government ' 
of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  because  it  may  re> 
cognize  or  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  seizing  power  to  make 
the  seizure,  (r) 

Q. — Of  Cfeneral  Average. 

What  constitutes  a  claim  of  general  average  has  been  fully 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  contracts  of  shipping.  But  this 
claim  may  be  placed  among  the  risks  against  which  insurance 
is  made,  because  if  the  property  insured  be  itself  uninjured,  but 
owes  its  safety  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  property  for  which  it 
makes  contribution  by  way  of  general  average,  this  contribu- 
tion is  unquestionably  a  loss  within  the  policy. 

So  if  insurers  pay  for  a  loss  on  the  sacrificed  property,  they 
acquire  by  this  payment  aU  the  right  which  the  owner  of  the 
property  sacrificed  has  to  claim  contribution.  Usually,  in  prac- 
tice, the  insured  whose  property  is  sacrificed,  claims  and  receives 
the  contribution  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  then  claims  of  the 
insurers  only  the  balance.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  settled, 
that  the  insured  may  claim  of  the  insurers  his  whole  loss  by 
sacrifice,  and  transfer  to  them  lus  claim  for  contribution ;  and 
the  ri^t  to  do  this  might  be  important  to  the  insured,  if  the 
contributors  were  insolvent  or  inaccessible,  (s) 

Insurers  are  liable  for  a  general  average,  when  they  insure 
against  that  peril  or  loss  to  avert  which  the  sacrifice  was  made ; 
for  a  loss  by  contribution  is  regarded  as  a  loss  by  that  very 

(m)  See  OliTera  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  8  {q)   Simpson  o.  Charleston  Ins.  Co 

Wheat.   183;   Green  v.  Yoonf,  2  Salk.  Dudley,  S.  C.  239 ;  Nesbitt  v.  Lnshiogtor. 

444 ;    Mumford  v.  FhoBoix  Ins.  Co.  7  4  T.  R.  783. 

Johns.  449.  (r)   Williams  v.  Snfiblk   Ins.  Co.  8 

(n)  Rotch  V.  Edie,  6  T.  R.  418.  Sumner,  270, 13  Pet  415. 

(o)  Olivera  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  8  Wheat.  (s)  Maggnuh  v,  Chnrch,  1  Caines,  196; 

183;  Wilson  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  14  Johns.  Watson  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  62; 

227;    Richardson   v.  Maine  Ins.   Co.  6  Lord  v.  Neptune  [ns.  Co.  10  Gnj,  126; 

Mass.  102.  Amory  v.  Jones^  6  Mass,  818. 

ip)  1  Magens,  67 
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periL  Thus,  if  a  cargo  be  insured  with  an  exception  of  war 
risks,  andHhe  ship  and  cargo  are  captured  and  liberated  by  ex- 
pense or  payment,  the  cargo  pays  its  share ;  but  the  insurers 
are  not  liable,  because  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  a  loss  by  the 
excepted  war  risk.  So  it  would  be  if  the  contribution  were  for 
a  loss  caused  by  fire,  or  any  other  risk,  and  this  were  an  ex- 
cepted risk. 

In  the  section  upon  total  loss,  we  shall  see,  that  in  this  coun- 
try a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  value  makes  a  con- 
stmctiye  total  loss.  If  the  insured  loses  by  a  sacrifice  more 
tiian  fifty  per  cent,  and  has  a  claim  for  contribution  which 
would  reduce  his  loss  bdiow  fifty  per  cent,  he  may  still  make 
tiuB  a  constructiye  total  loss,  transferring  to  the  insurers  by 
abandonment  his  claim  for  contribution,  {t) 

These  rules  would  not  apply  to  an  insured  who  owned  the 
property  lost,  and  also  other  property,  which,  because  saved, 
must  contribute  to  himsdf  for  the  loss,  for  he  must  first  allow 
for  this  contribution  from  himself,  and  claim  of  the  insured 
only  te  the  balance,  (u) 

H—Of  Salvage. 

Of  the  general  law  of  maritime  salvage  v^e  have  fully  treated 
in  the  law  of  shipping.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add 
more  in  this  place,  than  that  salvage  claims  are  among  the  risks 
which  insurers  cover  by  insurance.  For  if  property  which  is 
wholly  uninjured,  was  liable  to  destruction  by  a  maritime  perils 
aiid  was  saved  by  salvors  who  are  paid  for  their  service  out  of 
the  proceeds,  the  insurers  are  liable  to  the  owners  for  such  pay- 
ment 

(()  MoBOB  V,  Col.  Ins.  Co.  6  Johns.  (it)  Potter  v.  Proyidence  Ins.  Co.  4 

S19;  Forbes  v.  Manof.  Ins.  Co.  1  Gray,  Mason,  298;  Jomel  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  7 

871.    See  contra^  Lapsley  v.  Pleasants,  4  Johns.  412. 
Binn.  502. 
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SECTION  IX. 

OF  TOTAL  L088. 

A.—  OfachuU  Total  Loss. 

The  property  insured  may  be  totally  lost,  in  fact  This  hap- 
pens only  when  a  ship  is  never  heard  from,  or  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  submerged  beneath  the  water.  Even  in  these 
cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parts  which  may  have  an  actual 
value,  to  be  cast  on  shore  or  found  floating.  Such  a  case,  how- 
ever, would  be  called  a  case  of  actual  total  loss,  with  sal- 
vage, (v) 

If  a  vessel  be  abandoned  by  her  officers  and  crew  on  the 
ocean,  without  sufficient  cause,  which,  in  such  case  the  assured 
must  prove,  it  might  be  a  total  loss  to  him,  but  the  insurers 
would  not  be  responsible  for  it  But  if  a  vessel  was  so  wiecked 
or  injured  that  it  could  not  have  been  brought  into  port,  the 
insurers  are  liable  as  for  a  total  loss,  although  she  continued  to 
float,  and  the  master  and  crew  abandoned  her  without  any  im- 
mediate danger  or  necessity,  (to) 

B.  —  Of  Constructive  total  Loss^  and  of  Abandonment 

Where  the  vessel  or  cargo  are  last,  but  a  valuable  part  re- 
mains in  the  owner's  hands,  or  comes  to  him  afterwards,  either 
by  salvors,  or  by  a  restoration  of  seized  property,  this  cannot  be 
called  an  actual  total  loss.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
adjust  it  as  a  partial  loss,  the  insured  giving  the  insurers  credit 
for  whatever  thus  came  into  their  possession.  It  was  found, 
however,  to  be  more  convenient,  and  on  the  whole  more  just,  to 

(v)  See   Roax  o.  Salvador,  3    Bing.  loss."    The  insorcra  are  not,  therefore,  en- 

N".  C.  266 ;  Hng{^  v.  Angasta  Ins.  Co.  7  titled  to  property  as  salvage,  which  was 

How.  605 ;   Murray  v.   Hatch,  6  Mass.  severed  from  the  voyage  by  their  consent, 

465;  Tudor  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  12  before  the  loss  took  place.    Mutaal  Ins. 

Cu8h.  5.54.     The  word  salvage  has  been  Co.  ».  Mnnro,  7  Gray,  246. 

defined  to  mean  "a  part  or  remnant  of  tlie  {w)  Walker  v.  Protect'on  Ins.  Co.  S9 

subject   iflsiued  which  survives  a   total  Maine»3l7 
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treat  it  as  a  total  loss ;  and  to  consider  all  the  property  recov- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  insurers,  (x)  This  is  now  the  usual 
practice.  Such  a  loss  is  called  a  constructive  total  loss,  or  a 
technical  total  loss. 

The  property  saved  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  insurers, 
unless  they  pay  for  a  total  loss,  or  unless  the  owner  transferred 
it  to  them,  {y}  This  transfer  the  owner  makes,  by  what  is  called 
in  insurance  law  an  Abandonment  And  when  he  has  a  right 
to  make  this  abandonment,  and  makes  it  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way,  he  thereby  changes  an  actual  partial  loss  into 
a  constructive  total  loss. 

No  one  topic  of  the  law  of  insurance  has  been  more  fertile  of 
difficult  questions,  than  the  law  of  abandonment  These  ques- 
tions are,  in  general,  when  has  the  insured  the  right  of  aban- 
donment ;  in  what  way  must  he  exercise  this  right;  what  is  the 
effect  of  abandonment ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  withholding 
abandonment  ? 

The  policy  sometimes  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  aban- 
donment This  would  be  intended,  undoubtedly,  to  prevent 
a  partial  loss  from  being  made  a  constructive  total  loss,  and 
would  probably  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  policy  expressly 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  constructive  total  loss,  (z) 

Much  more  frequently  the  phrase  is  ^<  against  total  loss 
only."  This,  or  any  equivalent  language,  would,  of  course, 
exdude  aU  liability  for  a  partial  loss.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, however,  whether  the  phrase  '^  total  loss,"  thus  used, 
means  only  actual  total  loss,  or  includes  constructive  total  loss. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  better  reasons  and  the  weight 
of  authority  would  exclude  from  such  a  policy  a  constructive 
total  loss.     It  has  not,  however,  been  always  so  held,  (a) 

{x)  There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  as  his  loss  adjusted  as  a  partial  loss  merelj. 

x>  the  expediency  of  extending  the  right  Smith  v.  Manuf.  Ins.   Co.  7  Met  451 ; 

of  abandonment.     Some  authorities  arc  Hamilton  o.  Mcndes,  2  Burr.  1211. 

in  favor  of  restraining  the  right.     See  (z)  See  Barney  v,  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  ft 

Mitchell  V.  Edie,  1  T.  K.  615 ;  Deblois  v.  Harris  &  J.  139. 

Oi-cnn  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  303;  Bainbridge  (a,)  Until  quite  recently  the  authorities 
V.  Ncilson,  10  £asty  343.  But  see  the  re-  have  almost  unifoi-mly  held  that  the  words 
marks  of  67ory,  J.,  in  Peele  v.  Merchants  "  total  loss  only/'  or  **  partial  loss  ex- 
Ins.  Co.  3  Mason,  38.  oepted/'  or  any  similar  phrase,  excluded  a 

(y)  The  insured  may  always  withhold  construi-tiye  total  loss.    See  Cocking  o. 

an  abandonment  if  he  chooses,  and  have  Fraser,    Park  Inn.   151 ;    Thompson   n 
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As  the  purpose  and  effect  of  abandonment  are  to  make  a 
legal  transfer  to  the  insurers  of  the  property  abandoned,  no  per- 
son can  make  this  abandonment  if  he  never  had  the  power  to 
make  this  transfer,  or  if  at  the  time  of  abandonment  he  had  lost 
this  power  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  or  by  a  peril  not  insured 
against,  (b)  This  exception  does  not  apply  where  the  ship  is 
lost  by  a  sale  from  necessity,  (c)  And  if  a  wrecked  ship  be 
abandoned,  and  after  the  abandonment  the  master  sells  the 
ship,  the  sale  will  be  considered  as  a  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
underwriters,  the  master  then  being  and  acting  as  their  agent 
from  necessity,  {d) 

It  is  always  best,  and  is  always  usual,  when  a  claim  is  made 
for  a  total  loss,  to  make  an  abandonment.  It  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  make  one  where  a  wrecked  ship  ceases  to 
be  a  ship,  and  becomes,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Tenterden,  ^  a 
mere  congeries  of  planks ; "  (e)  or  if  tiie  ship  has  not  been 
heard  from  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  (/) 

Where  the  property  insured  has  passed  from  the  persons  in- 
sured, by  a  sale  made  necessary  by  a  peril  insured  a^^ainst,  it 
may  be  that  no  abandonment  is  necessarv  to  found  a  claim 
for  a  total  loss.  But  upon  the  question  whether  a  sale  wilL  in 
any  case,  take  the  place  of  and  have  the  effect  of  an  abandon- 
ment, and  thus  found  a  claim  for  a  total  loss  which  would  not 
havef  existed  had  there  been  no  sale,  the  cases  are  numerous 

Boyid  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  16  East,  214;  Na-  consider  these  cases  as  diroctiy  opposed  to 

vone  V.  Haddon,  9  C.  B.  30 ;  Hagg  v.  the  current  of  aathori^  in  this  oonntrf. 

Augusta  Ins.  Co.  7  How.  595 ;  Morean  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  see 

».  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  1  Wheat.  219  ;  Biays  2  Panons,  Mar.  Law,  888,  note  2. 

V.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  7  Cranch,  415;  (6)  Higginson  v.  I>all,  18  Mass.  96; 

Saltns  V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  14  Johns.  145 ;  Rice  v.  Homer,  12  Mass.  280 ;  Gordon  v. 

Humphreys  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  8  Mason,  Maas.  Ins.  Co.  2  Pick.  249 ;  Smith  v.  Go- 

429;  Depeyster  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  17  Barb.  lumbia  Ins.   Co.   17  Penn.   State,  253; 

306,  19  N.  Y.  272 ;  Williams  v.  Kennebec  Bidwell  v.  North  Western  Ins.   Co.   19 

Ins.  Co.  31   Maine,  461;    Robinson  v,  N.  Y.  179;  Williams  v.  Smith,  2  Caines, 

Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  220 ;  13 ;  Allen  v.  Commercial  Lis.  Co.  I  Gray, 

Murray  v.  Hatch,  6  Mass.  465 ;  Buchanan  1 54. 

V.   Ocean  Ins.   Co.  6  Cowen,  331.    In  (c)  See  port,  note  (^). 

Heebner  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  131,  (d)  Center   v.  American   Ins.  Co.  7 

where  a  vessel  waa  insured  against  "total  Cowen,  564 ;  Rnckman  v.  Merchants  Ins. 

ioss  only,"  the  court  held,  that  the  in-  Co.5Dner,369;  Bryantv.Commonwealth 

Bured  could  recover  for   a  constructive  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick.  181. 

total  loss.     And  in  Kettell  v.  Alliance  («)  Cambridge  v.  Anderton,  2  B.  &  C 

Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  144,  where  insurance  691. 

was  effected  on  tin  plates,  "partial  loss  (/)  Gordon  v,  Bowne, 2  Johns.  150. 

excepted,"  the  same  rule  was  applied.  We 
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and  quite  irreconcilable,  (g)  If  the  assured  abandon  the  salvage 
or  proceeds,  they  belong  at  once  to  the  insurers,  and  are  after- 
wards at  their  risk ;  if  no  abandonment  is  made,  the  salvage 
remains  at  the  risk  of  the  insured,  and  he  must  account  for  it  (h) 

The  amount  of  the  injury  must  determine,  whether  a  partial 
loss  may  be  made  by  abandonment  a  constructive  total  loss. 
At  first  it  was  held,  that  this  could  be  done  only  when  the  ship 
had  received  so  much  injury,  that  it  could  not  be  recovered 
or  repaired,  without  costing  more  than  she  would  then  be 
worth.  And  recent  decisions  would  indicate  that  this  is  even 
now  the  rule  in  England,  (i) 

It  is  not  so,  however,  in  this  country.  A  rule,  first  introduced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  become  very  generally  estab- 
lished here.  This  rule  is,  that  if  more  than  half  the  property^ 
insured  be  lost  by  a  peril  insured  against,  or  if  it  be  thereby 
damaged  to  more  than  half  its  value,  the  loss  may  be  made  a 
constructive  total  loss  by  abandonment  (j)  The  rule  applies 
in  this  country  to  ship  and  goods,  but  not  we  think  to  freight. 
Nor  does  it  prevent  a  claim  for  total  loss  in  cases  of  irreparable- 
damage,  though  of  less  amount ;  for  where  the  repairs  are 
impossible,  firom  the  place  or  other  circumstances,  and  the  ship 
is  not  at  a  port  of  destination,  the  master  may  sell  the  ship 


iff)  See  Ronx   v.  Salvador,  8   Bing.    is  made,  an  abandonment  has  been  held 
N.  C.  266 ;  Cambridge  v.  Anderton,  2  B.    not  necessary.    Bnllard  v.  Roger  Williams 


k  C.  691 ;  Fleming  v.  Smith,  1    H.  L.  Ins.  Co.  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  148.     See  contra, 

Cas.  518 ;  Gardner  v.  Salvador,  1  Moodj  Am.  Ins.   Co.  v,  Francia,  9  Barr,  890. 

&  R.  116 ;  Knight  t;.  Faith,  15  Q.  B.  649 ;  And  see  Greely  v.  Tremont  Ins.  Co.  9 

Irving  V,  Monnine,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  287,  6  Cnsh.  415. 

C.  B.  391.    In  this  country  it  is  held  in  (A)  Smith  v.  Mannf.  Ins.  Co.  7  Met. 

several  cases,  that  there  need  be  no  aban-  448 ;  Ronx  v.  Salvador,  3  Bmg.  N.  C. 

donment  in  case  of  a  sale  by  necessity.  266. 

Poller  V.  Kennebec  Ins.  Co.  81  Maine,  (t)  Moss  v.  Smith,  9  C.  B.  94 ;  Fleming. 

825 ;  Prince  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  40  Maine,  v.  Smith,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  513 ;  Irving  v. 

481 ;  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cohen,  3  Manning,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  287,  304,  6  C.  B 

0111,459;   Gordon  v.  Moss.  Ins.   Co.   2  391. 

Pick.  249.    See  diUa  also,  in  Orrok  v.  {j)  Depeyster  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  2  Caincs, 

Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  21  Pick.  464 ;  85  ;  Allen  v.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  1  Grav, 

Patapsoo  Ins.   Co.  v.  Southgate,  5  Pet.  154;  Saurez  v.  Sun  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  2  Sandf. 

623;  Ward  v.  Peck,  18  How.  269.    If  the  482;  Wood  w.  Lincoln  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass. 

expense  of  repairs  would  not  exceed  the  482;  Coolidge  v.  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  15 


iue  of  the  vessel  when  repaired,  a  sale  Mass.  343 ;  Peele  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co. 

without  an  abandonment  has  been  held  in-  3  Mason,  74  ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ogden,  20 

iuffident.    Smith  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  7  Wend.  300.    The  cost  must  exceed  fifty 

Met,  448.    Where  the  expense  would  ex-  per  cent.    Fiedler  w.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  6 

seed  the  value  when  repaued,  and  a  sale  Duer,  282. 
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from  necessity,  (k)  But  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  ship  can  be 
abandoned  which  has  arrived  at  a  port  of  destination,  although 
repairs  made  necessary  by  perils  insured  against  would  cost 
more  than  half  her  value.  (Z) 

In  the  section  on  partial  loss,  we  shall  consider  whether  the 
rule  of  deduction  ^'  one  third  off  new  for  old  "  can  be  applied  to 
determine  the  right  of  abandonment 

Upon  the  question,  whether  the  valuation  in  a  valued  policy 
is  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  a  fifty  per  cent  loss,  the  authori- 
ties are  not  only  irreconcilable  but  balanced.  We  think  the 
better  reasons  would  exclude  this  valuation,  and  require  that 
the  estimate  be  made  upon  the  actual  value,  (m) 

The  premium  should  not  be  included,  (n)  nor  the  wages  and 
provisions  of  a  crew  during  detention,  or  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  making  the  repairs,  (o)  nor  the  fees  of  surveyors,  (p) 
or  other  similar  expenses.  But  salvage  payment,  (q)  or  general 
average  contribution,  would  be  included,  (r) 


{k)  Rackman  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  5 
Baer,  342 ;  Allen  o.  Commercial  Ins.  Co. 
1  Gray,  158 ;  Williams  v.  Smith,  2  Caines, 
13.  If  the  vessel  is  at  a  port  of  destina- 
tion this  role  does  not  apply,  because  the 
owner  is  oblieed  to  furnish  funds  at  such  a 
place.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Oplen,  20  Wend. 
287 ;  Allen  v.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  1 
Gray,  154. 

(/)  Pezant  v.  National  Ins.  Co.  15 
Wend.  453 ;  Parage  v.  Dale,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
1 56.  See  Scottish  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  v. Turner, 
4  H.  L.  Cas.  312,  note,  20  Eng.  L.  &.  Eq. 
37.  But  see  Stewart  v.  Greenock  Mar. 
Iq8.  Co.  2  H.  L.  Cas.  159;  Peters  v. 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  3  S.  &  R.  25 ;  Ralston 
V,  Union  Ins.  Co.  4  Binn.  386. 

(m)  The  valuation  was  set  aside,  and 
the  value  at  the  time  of  the  loss  taken,  in 
Peele  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  3  Mason,  27 ; 
Bradlie  v.  Marvland  Ins.  Co.  12  Pet.  378 ; 
Marine  Dock  &  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Good- 
man, 4  Am.  Law  Reg.  481 ;  Fontaine  v. 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Johns.  293  ;  Center 
V.  Am  Ins.  Co.  7  Cow.  579.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  valuation  is  conclusive.  Dcblois 
V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  312 ;  Winn  v. 
Col.  Ins.  Co.  12  Pick.  2?9  ;  Hallu.  Ocean 
Ins.  Co.  21  Pick.  472 ;  Allen  v.  Commer- 
cial Ins.  Co.  I  Gray,  154.  See  also,  Am. 
Ins.  p.  Center,  4  Wend.  45 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Ogden,  20  Wend.  287.  Whether  the 
ndnadon  is  to  he  considered  when  the 


question  is  whether  it  would  be  wortn 
while  to  repair,  see  Irving  9.  Manning,  1 
U.  L.  Cas.  287 ;  Allen  v.  Sugrue,  8  B.  & 
C.  561 ;  Orrok  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co. 
21  Pick.  456;  Hyde  v.  La  Ins.  Co.  14 
Mart.  La.  410. 

(n)  Brooks  r.  Oriental  Ins.  Co.  7  I^ck. 
259;  Orrok  p.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co 
21  Pick.  456 ;  Louisville  Ins.  Co.  o 
Bland.  9  Dana,  143. 

(o)  ^eepost, 

ip)  Fiedler  v.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  6 
Duer,  282;  Hall  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  21 
Pick.  472,  478.  • 

iq)  Bradlie  v,  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  12 
Pet.  378. 

(r)  Pezant  r.  National  Ins.  Co.  15 
Wend.  453.  In  Massachusetts,  owing 
prohably  to  this  clause  making;  the  right 
to  abandon  depend  upon  the  loss  amount- 
ing to  fifty  per  cent,  when  adjusted  as  a 
partial  loss,  it  is  held,  that  those  charges 
which  are  properiv  the  subject  of  general 
average  contribution  arc  not  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  making  up  the  fifty  per  ccnu 
Orrok  V.  Commonwealth  Ins.  'Co.  21  Pick 
456  ;  Ellicott  r.  Alliance  Ins.  Co.  U 
Gray,  318;  Greely  v.  Tremont  Irs.  Co 
9  Cush,  415.  See  also,  Fiedler  r.  Ntiw 
York  Ins.  Co.  6  Duer,  282.  In  reepoctto 
the  cargo  it  has  been  held,  that  goods 
lost  by  jettison  may  properly  be  taken 
into  tlie  estimate  in  making  up  the  amount 
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The  insnred  has  a  right  to  have  the  damage  done  by  the  peril 
insured  against,  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
can  be  rendered  sea-worthy  at  an  expense  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  is  not  enough  to  prevent  an  abandonment,  (s)  If  repaured 
m  fact,  the  actual  expense  of  making  the  repair  is  to  be  taken  ; 
unless  the  ship  could  have  been  temporarily  repaired  at  that 
place  for  a  slight  cost,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  go  in  safety  to  a 
port  of  repair,  and  there  be  fiilly  repaired  with  a  material 
saving  of  cost  on  the  whole,  (t)  For  then  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  insured  to  make  this  saving,  and  he  could  charge  the  un- 
derwriters not  only  the  cost  of  the  temporary  repairs,  but  the 
expense  of  going  to  the  place  of  foil  repair ;  {u)  and  he  cannot 
charge  the  underwriters  with  the  loss  of  a  saving  which  he  ought 
to  have  made,  and  must  therefore  allow  them  whatever  might 
have  thus  been  saved. 

It  would  seem,  though  it  may  not  be  certain,  that  the  insurers 
have  a  right  to  take  a  ship  abandoned  to  them,  and  repair  her 
and  return  her  to  the  insured,  if  in  perfectly  good  condition ;  (v) 
and  it  is  said,  that  if  in  making  this  repair  they  incur  expenses 
which  the  insured  could  not  have  recovered  of  them  under  the 
policy,  they  may  recover  these  from  the  assured,  (w)  If  the 
master  actually  begins  repairs  before  the  abandonment  is  made, 
it  is  held,  that  the  abandonment  is  not  valid,  (x) 

The  fifty  per  cent,  rule,  and  the  law  of  abandonment  gener- 
ally, applies  to  the  cargo  as  well  as  the  ship.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  may  be  a  total  loss  of  the  ship  but  not  of 

of  more  than  fifty  per  cent    Forbes  v.  Pick  191.     See  also,  Aiarine  Dock  &  Mat. 

Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  1  Gray,  371.  Ins.  Co.  o.  Goodman,  4  Am.  Law  Reg. 

(.5)  Lincoln  r.  Hope  Ins.  Co.  8  Gray,  22.  481.    See  contra,  Peele  v.  Merchants  Ins. 

(/)  Center  r.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  7  Cowl  564,  Co.  3  Mason,  27 ;  Cin.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bake- 

4  Wend.  4.'> ;   Orrok  v.  Commonwealth  well,  4  B.  Mon.  641;  Ruckman  v.  Mer- 

Ins.  Co.  21   Pick.  456  ;  Hall  v.  Franklin  chants  Ins.  Co.  5  Dncr,  369 ;  Gloucester 

Ins.  Co.  9  l*ick.  466.     But  see  Saurcz  v,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Younger,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  322. 

Sun  Ins.  Co.  2  Sandf.  482.  It  has  Yieen  held,  that  if  the  insurer  repairs 

(m)  Lincxjin  v.  Hope  Ins.  Co.  8  Gray,  he  must  do  so  in  a  reasonable  time    Pcelc 

22.     So,  of  the  expense  of  raising  a  suIh  t'.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  7  Pick.  254 ;  Reynolds 

merged  vessel  and  taking  her  into  ix  port  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  22  Pick.  191. 
for  repairs.     Scwall  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.   11        {w)  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  r.  Chase, 

rick.  90 ;  EUicott  n.  Alliance  Ins.  Co.  14  20  Pick.  142. 
Gray,  318.  (x)  Humphreys  v.  Union  Ins.   Co.   3 

(r)  This  is  so  held  in  Massachnsetts.  Mason,  429;   Dickey  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  8^ 

Wood  i;.  Lincoln  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass.  479 ;  Wend.  658  ;  Depau  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  6* 

Commonwealth  Ins.   Co.  v.   Chase,  20  Cow.  63.    See  Ritchie  v,  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  5 

Pick.  147 ;  Reynolds  v.  Ocean  Ins  Co.  22  S.  &  R.  501. 
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Qie  cargo,  or  a  total  loss  of  the  cargo  but  not  of  the  ship.  And 
in  our  chapter  on  contracts  of  shipping,  we  have  considered  the 
duty  and  power  of  the  master  in  respect  to  the  cargo,  when  the 
ship  is  wrecked. 

If  any  part  of  the  goods  insured  arrives  in  safety  at  its  port 
of  destination,  we  think  the  rule  of  fifty  per  cent  does  not  apply 
to  it  Thus,  if  a  stranded  ship  is  saved  by  a  jettison  of  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  cargo,  and  forty  per  cent  arrives  safely  at  its 
destination,  this  partial  loss  cannot  be  made  total  by  abandon- 
ment Nor  can  a  loss  of  a  part  of  the  goods,  however  large,  the 
residue  being  saved  and  arriving  uninjured,  be  made  a  construc- 
tive total  loss  by  abandonment  (y)  It  seems  now  to  be  well 
settled  in  this  country,  that  if  memorandum  articles  arrive  at 
the  port  of  destination,  and  then  and  there  exist  in  specie^  the 
underwriters  are  not  liable  as  for  a  total  loss,  whatever  may  be 
their  condition  or  loss  of  value,  (z)  But  if  the  goods  reach  an 
intermediate  port,  in  such  condition  that,  although  existing  in 
specie,  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  their  being  carried  {or- 
ward  safely  and  reaching  in  specie  their  port  of  destination,  it 
id*  both  the  right  and  the  duly  of  the  master  to  sell  them,  if 
they  are  still  salable,  and  thus  obtain  whatever  value  may 
remain  to  them ;  and  the  assured  may  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  (a)  And  if  the  goods  are  in  such  a  condition  at  the 
intermediate  port  that  ikej  caimot  be  carried  forward  consist^ 
ently  with  the  health  of  the  crew  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel, 
the  loss  is  considered  as  totaL  (b)  If  the  ship  or  cargo  be  re- 
leased from  capture  by  a  compromise  of  more  than  half  the 

(y)  Forbes  v.  Mannf.  Ins.  Co.  1  Gray,  ner  v.  VTestem  Ins.  Co.  supra),  haye  been 

871 ;  Seton  v.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash,  held  to  exist  in  spede.    Bat  if  merely  the 

C.  C.  175.    Bat  see  Moses  v,  Colombian  wheels  of  a  chariot  remain,  the  diariot  no 

Ins.  Co.  6  Johns.  219.  longer  exists  in  specie.    Jadah  v.  Randal, 

{z)  Morean  v.  United  States  Ins.  Co.  1  2  Qiines  Cas.  324. 
Wheat.  219,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  256 ;  Brooke        (o)  See  Aranzamendi  o.  Louisiana  Ins. 

p.  La.  State  Ins.  Co.  16  Mart.  La.  681 ;  Co.  2  La.  432 ;  Williams  v.  Kennebec  Ins. 

Skinner  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  19  La.  273;  Co.  31  Maine,  455;  Poole  v.  Protection 

Hobin.son  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  3  Jjob.  Co.  14  Conn.  47 ;  Robinson  v.  Com- 

Sumner,  224.    In  respect  to  what  is  an  ox-  monwealth  Ins.  Co.  3  Snmner,  220 ;  Hugg 

istence  in  specie,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  v.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  7  How.  595 ;  Tndor 

value  of  the  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  12  Cash.  554. 
its  existence  in  specie.    Thus  fish,  though        (6)  Hngg  v.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  7  How. 

absolutely  spoiled    (Cocking  v.  Fnizer,  595;  Williams  v.  Kennebec  Ins.  Co  31 

Park  Ins.  151),  and  com  which  was  pu-  Maine,  455;  Poole  r.  Protection  Ins.  Co. 

trid  (Neilson  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  3  Caines,  14  Conn.  47 ;  De  Peyster  o.  Sun  Ins.  Co. 

108).  and  pork  which  was  roasted  (Skin-  19  N.  Y.  272. 
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value,  this  may  be  made  by  abandonment  a  constructive  total 
loss,  (c) 

Freight  is  totally  lost  when  there  is  a  total  loss  of  ship  and 
<»rgo»  (^  o'  of  *lie  cargo  alone ;  (e)  and  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  constructive  total  loss  of  the  ship  carries  with  it  the 
loss  of  freight,  and  that  the  assured  by  abandoning  can  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss.  (/)  But  this  seems  opposed  to  well-settled 
principles  of  insurance  law.  (g)  And  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
loss  of  goods  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  port  of  departure,  does 
not  authorize  the  assured  to  abandon  and  recover  a  total  loss 
of  freight  (A)  If  the  goods  remain  in  specie,  and  are  so  deliv- 
ered  to  the  consignee,  whatever  may  be  their  deterioration, 
there  is  no  loss  whatever  of  freight.  And  if  a  ship  arrive  at  an 
intermediate  port,  or  return  to  the  port  of  shipment  damaged, 
but  capable  of  repair,  and  may  be  made  capable,  by  repair,  of 
carrying  the  goods  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  so  earning 
the  freight,  the  owner  who  is  insured  on  his  freight  cannot 
abandon  it,  and  claim  as  for  a  total  loss,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense or  delay  of  such  repair,  (i) 

(c)  Vandenhenrel  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  1     Shipton  n.  Thornton,  9  A.  &  E.  314 ;  Ho- 
Johns.  406 ;  Clarkson  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.    settou.  Gurney,  11  C.B.  176.    In  Thwnig 

9  id.  1 ;  Waddell  ».  Columbian  Ins.  Co.    ».  Washington  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  443,  it 

10  id.  61.  was  considered,  that  in  sucli  a  Vase  the 

(d)  Idle  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  8    master  ceased  to  be  the  agent  of  the  bhip, 
Tannt.  755.  and  became  the  agent  of  the  shippers,  and 

(e)  See  cases  infira,  it  was  intimated,  that  the  cases  might  be 
(/)  See  Thwine  r.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  10    reconciled  on  the  theory  that  the  ship-own- 

Gray,  443 ;  Am.  Ins.   Co.  v.  Center,  4  ers  might  ratify  the  acts  of'  the  master, 

Wend.  45.  and  treat  him  as  their  agent.    But  we  are 

ig)  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  necessa-  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  ship-owners  can 

ry  to  state,  that  tne  fact  that  the  ship  is  adopt  the  acts  of  the  agent  of  the  shippers 

insured  and  bemg  constructively  lost,  the  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.    If  the 

freight  passed  to  the  abandonees  of  the  master  can  send  on  the  goods,  and  fails  to 

^ip,  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  a  total  do  so,  the  insarers  on  freight  should  not 

loss  of  freight,  for  as  between  the  parties  be  liable.    See  Bradhnrst  v.  Col.  Ins.  Co 

the  question  is  to  be  treated  as  if  the  ship  9  Johns.  17 ;  Hugg  r.  Augusta  Ins.  Co 

were  uninsured.      Scottish    Ins.   Co.  r.  7  How.  609. 

Turner,  4  H.  L.  Cas.  312,  n.,  more  fully  (k)  Lord  r.Neptune  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray, 

reported  20  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  24 ;  Lord  v,  109. 

Neptune  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  109,  per  Shaw,  (i)  Jordan  v.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  Story, 

C.  J. ;  Fiedler  v.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  6  342;  Saltus  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  14  JohnV. 

Ducr,  282.     See  con/ra,  Coolidge  v.  Glou-  138;  Clark  v.  Massachusetts  Ins.   Co.  '2 

rester  Ins.  Co.  15  Mass.  341.    We  have  Pick.  104  ;  Mordy  v.  Jones,  4  B.  &  C  894  ; 

already  seen,  that  if  the  vessel  is  at* an  in-  Herbert  v,   Hallett,  3  Johns.   Cas.   93 ; 

rermediate  port,  and  the  master,  although  M'Gaw  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  405 ; 

he  cannot  send  the  goods  on  in  his  own  Lord  v.  Neptime  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  109 ; 

vcf»sel,  can  procure  another,  it  is  his  duty  Griswold  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  1  Johns.  205 ; 

to  do  so.    If  this  is  done  it  is  considered  Ogden  v.  Gen.  MuL  Ins.  Co.  2  Duer,  204. 
as  done  under  the  originid  contract.    See 
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If  the  ship  be  abandoned,  and  thereby  become  the  property 
of  the  insurers,  and  afterwards  earn  freight,  the  insurers  on 
freight  take  by  abandonment  the  freight  earned  before  the 
abandonment,  and  the  insurers  on  the  ship  take  the  freight 
earned  affcer  the  abandonment  (j) 

It  may  be  true  theoretically,  that  profits  (k)  and  commissions 
(/)  may  be  abandoned ;  but  we  can  hardly  see  in  practice  how 
such  an  abandonment  can  be  ooeratiTe. 


C.  —  How  and  when  Abandonment  should,  be  made. 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  on  this  point,  that  it  must  be  defi- 
nite and  unequivocal;  and  it  must  amount  to  an  absolute 
abandonment  and  transfer  to  the  insurers,  of  all  interest  and 
property  in  the  subject-matter  remaining  in  the  insured,  (m)  It 
should  state  why  the  abandonment  is  made,  and  the  cause  so 
stated  should  be  a  peril  within  the  policy,  (n)  The  word 
^  abandon  "  should  be  used,  (o)  but  may  not  be  necessary ;  nor 
is  it  strictly  necessary  that  it  be  in  writing,  (p)  though  it 
usually  is  and  always  should  be.  And  the  demand  of  a  totaJ 
loss  may  itself  be  an  abaildonment,  when  the  terms  of  the  de- 
mand and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  make  this  the  plain 
and  certain  meaning  of  the  demand,  (q) 

The  insured  may  abandon  the  ship  when  the  voyage  is  broken 
up,  and  the  ship  taken  from  the  master's  control,  by  a  peril  in- 


(j)  Coolidge  o.  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  15 
Mass.  341 ;  United  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lenox,  1 
Johns.  Cas.  877,  2  id.  443 ;  Leavenworth 
V.  Delaiiold,  1  Caincs,  573;  Simonds  v. 
Union  Ins.  Co.  I  Wash.  C.  C.  443. 

(k)  Abbott  V,  Sebor,  3  Johns.  Cas.  39 ; 
Loomis  v.  Shaw,  2  id.  36;  Henrickson  i;. 
Margetson,  2  East,  549,  note. 

(l)  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bobinson,  I 
Johns.  616. 

(m)  Patappco  Ins.  Co.  v.  South^te,  5 
Pet.  604;  FuUer  v.  M*CaU,  1  Yeates, 
464. 

(fi)  Thi9  rale  is  so  stated  in  several  cases. 
Hazard  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  1  Sum- 
ner, 218;  Peirce  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  18 
Pick.  83;  Bullard  v.  Roger  Williams 
Ins.  Co.  1  Curtis,  C.  C.  152  ;  McConochie 
r.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  3  Bosw.  99.  Bat  see 
Macy  V.  Whaling  Ins.  Co.  9  Met.  354 ; 


Heebner  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  10  Grav,  181 , 
Thwing  V.  Washington  Ins.  Co.  id.  443 ; 
Perkins  v.  Angnsta  Ins.  Co.  id.  812. 

(o)  Parmeter  o.  Todhunter,  1  Camp. 
541. 

( p)  See  Read  v.  Bonham,  3  Brod.  & 
B.  147  ;  Patapsco  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sonthgate,  5 
Pet.  622;  CronsUlat  ».  Ball,  3  Yeates, 
378;  Parmeter  v.  Todhunter,  1  Camp. 
541. 

{q)  See  Cassedv  v.  Louisiana  State 
Ins.  Co.  18  Mart.  La.  421  ;  Patapsco  Ins. 
Co.  ».  Southgate,  5  Pet.  604 ;  Parmeter 
V.  Todhunter,  1  Camp.  541 ;  Thwing  v. 
Washington  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  443  ;  Wat- 
son r.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.  1  Binn.  47  ;  Ma^ 
tin  V.  Crokatt,  1 4  East,  465  ;  Munuy  v. 
Hatch,  6  Mass.  478 ;  Peirce  v.  Ocean  los 
Co.  18  Pick.  93. 
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Bured  against,  (r)  But  abandonment  is  not  justified  at  onoe 
and  necessarily,  by  any  loss,  not  even  wreck,  or  foundering,  or 
capture,  if  circumstances  render  recovery  probable ;  for  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  sill  means  of  recovery ;  and  until 
ihey  are  used  and  fail,  the  right  to  abandon  does  not  exist,  {$) 

It  is  an  important  rule,  that  as  soon  as  the  insured  receives 
trustworthy  intelligence  justifying  his  abandonment,  he  cannot 
delay,  but  must  abandon  at  once,  or  he  will  be  held  to  have 
waived  his  right  to  abandon  and  to  have  lost  that  right  (t) 

The  reasons  for  this  rule  are,  that  the  insured  has  no  right  to 
delay  until  he  can  ascertain  whether  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
abandon,  and  the  insurers  have  a  right  to  be  enabled  to  make 
at  once  the  utmost  advantage  of  all  that  abandonment  would 
transfer  to  them. 

But  abandonment  should  not  be  made  on  mere  conjecture  or 
possibility,  nor  on  general  rumor  and  belief,  unless  circum- 
stances made  this  extremely  probable ;  nor  on  actual  information 
not  worthy  of  credit  (u)  And  in  such  cases  the  insured  may 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  authentic  information,  {v) 

Where  there  is  actual  total  loss,  as  there  need  be  no  abandon* 
ment  delay  in  making  it  has  no  effect. 


D.  —  Of  Acceptance  of  AbandonmenL 

U  insurers  accept  an  abandonment  properly  made,  they  are 
bound  thereby,  and  an  acceptance  waives  all  objections  to  a 
want  of  formality,  (ud) 

But  the  insurers  neither  need  accept  nor  refuse,  for  whether 
they  refuse  or  are  only  silent,  the  insured  possesses  whatever 


(r)  See  Peele  i^.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  3  281 ;  Teasdale  v.  Charleston  Ins.  Co.  2 

Mason,  65 ;  McConochie  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  Brev.  190.  '  See  Thwing  t;.  Washington 

8  Bosw.  99.  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  443. 

1$)  Boslej  V,  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  8        (u)  Mnir  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  1  Caines, 

Gill  &  J.  450;  Wood  v.  Lincoln  Ins.  Co.  49  ;  Bosley  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  3  GtU 

6  Mass.  479 ;  Patrick  v.  Commercial  Ins.  &  J.  450 ;  Bainbridge  v.  Neilson,  1  Camp. 

Co.   U  Johns.  9;  Howland  v    Marine  237,  10  East,  341. 
Ins.  Co.  2  Crunch,  C.  C.  474 ;  Sewall  v.        (v)  Gardner  v,  Columbian  Ins.  Co  2 

U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  11  Pick.  90;  EUicott  ir.  Cranch.  C  C.  550;  Duncan  r.  Koch,  J 

Alliance  Ins.  Co.  14  Gray,  818.  B.  Wallace,  45. 

(I)  Allwood   V.  Henckell,   Park   Ins.        (v)  Smith  v.  Robertson,  2  Dow,  482. 
289 ;  Ronx  v,  Salvador,  3  Bing.  N.  C. 
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rights  or  remedies  the  abandonment  would  give  him.  (x)  Even 
where  insurers  expressly  refuse  to  accept,  if  they  exercise  the  right 
and  power  of  property  over  the  salvage,  this  will  be  held  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  acceptance,  (y)  If  without  acceptance,  and  even 
without  abandonment,  insurers  pay  a  total  loss,  the  salvage  be- 
longs to  them. 

Whenever  salvage  belongs  to  the  insurers,  they  take  it  with 
the  incumbrance  of  any  charge  or  lien,  caused  by  a  peril  against 
which  they  insure ;  as,  for  example,  the  charges  and  expenses 
incurred  in  saving  the  property.  But  charges  or  liens  on  the 
salvage,  springing  firom  perils  not  insured  against,  the  insured 
must  discharge,  or  repay  to  the  insurers  if  they  discharge 
them,  (z) 

After  abandonment,  the  property  thereby  transferred,  is  at  the 
risk  of  the  insurers,  who  are  now  the  owners,  and  they  are 
chargeable  as  such  for  any  further  expenses  in  relation  to  it  (a) 

E.  —  Of  Revocation  of  Abandonment. 

II  the  insurers  accept  an  abandonment,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication,  the  transfer  becomes  irrevocable,  unless  re- 
voked by  mutual  consent  But  either  party  may  waive  the 
rights  acquired  by  it  If,  however,  the  insurers  refuse  to  accept 
the  abandonment,  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  they 
change  their  minds  and  accept  it;  and  if  the  insurers  are  silent 
in  respect  to  an  abandonment,  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
before  they  either  by  word  or  by  act  indicate  their  acceptance. 

An  interference  of  the  owner  with  the  property  abandoned, 
or  his  disposition  of  it,  would  not  amount  to  a  revocation,  or  a 
waiver  of  his  rights,  if  his  interference  were  such  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such,  as  to  indicate  that  he  therein  acted  as 
the  agent  of  the  insurers,  (b) 

[x)  Peele  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  S  Ma-        (z)  See  cases,  ante. 
son,  81 ;   Badger  9.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  28        (a)  See  Hammond  v.  Essex  Ins.  Co 

Pick.  347.    But  see  Hudson  v,  Harrison,  4  Mason,  196 ;  M'Bride  v.  Marino  Jns. 

8  Bred.  &  B.  97.  Co.  7  Johns.  431. 

(y)  Peele  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  3  Ma-        (6)  See  Brown  i;.  Smith,  \  Dow,  P.  C. 

son,  81 ;   Badger  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  349 ;  Catlett  v.  Pacific  Ins  Co.  1  Wend. 

Pick.  355.     See  Griswold  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  561,    1    Paine,   C.   C.   594;    Abbott    9. 

Co.  1  Johns.  205,  3  Johns.  321 ;  Thella-  Broome,  I  Caines,  292 ;  Walden  v.  Phce* 

fon  V.  Fletcher,  1  Esp.  78.  nix  Ins.  Co.  5  Johns.  310. 
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SECTION   X. 

OF   PARTIAL  LOSS. 

A. —  What  constitutes  a  Partial  Loss. 

Eivery  loss  is  a  partial  loss  which  is  less  than  a  total  loss, 
either  actual  or  constractive. 

The  phrase  ^^  particular  average "  is  frequently  used,  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  partial  loss." 

An  essential  principle  of  all  insurance  is,  that  the  insured 
shall  be  indemnified,  and  only  indemnified,  for  any  loss  which 
he  may  sustain  under  the  policy.  If  a  new  vessel  is  badly  in- 
jured in  ligging,  sails,  or  hull,  and  is  afterwards  repaired  as 
thoroughly  as  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  insurers,  tiie  owner 
certainly  gains  nothing ;  but  loses  a  little,  for  a  repaired  ship 
can  hardly  be  made  quite  equal  to  a  new  one.  But  if  the 
spars,  the  sails,  the  rigging,  or  the  sheathing,  are  nearly  worn 
out,  and  then  repairs  are  made  necessary  by  an  injury  within 
the  policy,  these  repairs  cannot  be  made  with  equally  old 
materials,  for  they  must  always  be  new  and  of  good  quality. 
By  such  repairs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  owner  gains  the  whole 
diJBerence  in  value  between  worn  out  materials  and  new  mate* 
rials.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  old  mate- 
rials which  are  replaced  by  new,  must  determine  whether  and 
bow  much  the  owner  gains  or  loses  in  any  case.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  indemnifying  the  owner,  without  a  minute  inquiry  into 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  American  usage 
and  law  have  now  settled  on  a  rule,  which  being  applied  to  all 
cases,  on  the  whole  works  justice,  although  in  any  one  case  it 
may  be  inaccurate.  This  rule  is  commonly  expressed  as  that 
of  <<  one-third  off  new  for  old."  It  means,  that  the  insurers  shall 
pay  for  any  partial  loss  on  the  ship,  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
expense  of  making  the  repairs  thoroughly  and  with  new  mate- 
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rials;  and  of  course  the  owner  pays  or  loses  -the  remaining 
third,  (c) 

Whether  a  loss  shall  be  adjusted  under  this  rule,  where  by 
Huch  adjustment  and  the  consequent  deduction  it  will  fall 
below  fifty  per  cent,  and  thereby  not  be  convertible  into  con- 
stractive  total  loss  by  abandonment,  is  not  certain.  We  think 
the  weight  of  authority  and  of  reason  require,  either  that  this 
third  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  repairs,  or  if 
deducted  from  the  repairs  that  it  should  be  deducted  from  the 
value  of  the  ship,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  in  effect 
Then,  if  the  loss  were  more  than  fifty  per  cent  before  any 
deduction,  there  might  be  an  abandonment  (d)  Insurers  of 
course  contend  against  this  view,  and  ndw  many  policies  con- 
tain a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  the  insured  shall  not  abandon 
for  amount  of  damage  merely,  unless  when  adjusted  as  a  par- 
tial loss  it  exceeds  half  the  amount  insured  Such  a  clause 
settles  the  question,  and  the  effect  of  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
abandonment  making  a  constructive  total  loss  for  damage 
merely,  unless  this  damage  amounts  to  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  insured,  (e) 

B. — Haw  the  Cost  of  Repairs  is  estimated. 

All  the  rules  applied  in  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs  are  not 
entirely  settled,  although  the  most  important  ones  may  be. 

The  repairs  and  the  new  work  are  to  conform  in  material 
and  style  to  the  original  character  of  the  ship-  (/)  And  the  third 
is  deducted  firom  the  wages  of  labor  as  well  as  from  all  the 
materials,  (g*)  So  it  is  deducted  according  to  prevailing 
authorities,  from  the  extraordinary  expense  of  raising  funds, 
from  dockage,  moving  the  vessel,  and  other  expenses  necessary 

(c)  See  ca«e6  infra,  («)  Such  a  claose  is  inserted   in  the 

(a)  DwpoT  V.  United  Ins.  Co.  3  Johns.  Massachusetts  policies,  bat  when  the  qnes- 

Cas.  182;   ^eele  v.  Merchants  Ins.   Ck>.  tion    has    arisen,  the    decision  that  the 

8   Mason,  73 ;   Bradlie  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  deduction  is  to  be  made  has  proceeded  as 

1 2  Pet.  378.    See  contra,  Smith  r.  Bell,  2  much  on  general  principles  and  usage  as 

Caines,  Cis.  158 ;  Pezant  v.  National  Ins.  on  any  e^ct  g:iven  to  this  clause. 
Co.  15  Wend.  453;  Fiedler  v,  N.  Y.  Ins.        (/)  Center  v.  Am.  Ins.   Co.  7  Cow.' 

Co.  6  Duer,  282 ;    Orrok  v.   Common-  564,  4  Wend.  45. 
wealth  Ins.  Co.  21  Pick.  467 ;    Allen  v.        (g)  Stevens  &  Benecke  on  At    Phft- 

Commercial  Ins.  Co.  1  Gray,  154;  Heeb-  lips  ed.  885,  386. 
ner  o.  Sa^le  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  148 
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for  the  repairs,  (g)  One  very  important  question  has  arisen, 
and  most  often  arise.  It  is,  whether  the  value  of  the  old  mate- 
rials, as  of  spars,  canvas,  or  copper  saved,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  whole  cost  of  repair,  before  the  one-third  is  deducted, 
or  from  the  two-thirds  after  that  third  is  deducted.  We  hold 
the  true  rule  to  be,  that  the  old  materials  may  be  directly 
applied  by  using  them  in  the  repairs,  or  their  value  should  be 
deducted  from  the  whole  cost  of  repair,  and  the  insurers  held 
liable  only  for  two-thirds  of  the  balance.  (A) 

If  the  ship  be  valued,  and  insurance  is  made  only  on  a  part 
of  that  value,  the  insured  is  regarded  as  insuring  himself  for 
the  remaining  part  Thus,  if  the  insurance  is  on  half  the  valu- 
ation, one-third  is  deducted  from  the  whole  cost  of  repair,  and 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  the  insurers  pay  half,  and  the 
owner  loses  half,  (i) 

The  rule,  "  one-third  off,  new  for  old,"  has  no  application  to 
a  partial  loss  on  goods.  And  where  there  is  a  partial  loss  of 
goods,  the  insurer  pays  what  the  goods  have  lost  from  their  orig- 
inal invoice  value ;  so  that  he  neither  loses  nor  gains  by  a  rising 
or  a  falling  market  Therefore,  if  goods  damaged  under  the  pol- 
icy were  sold  at  the  port  where  they  were  shipped,  for  less  than 
their  invoice  value,  the  insurer  is  liable  for  this  loss,  although 
parties  who  there  buy  the  goods  carry  them  to  their  port  of  des- 
tination, and  they  are  there  worth  their  original  value  or  more,  (j) 

A  partial  loss  is  sometimes  called  a  salvage  loss,  when  a 
part  of  the  goods  insured  are  damaged,  and  are  therefore  sold 
in  an  intermediate  port  on  account  of  that  damage,  and  the 
net.  proceeds  are  transmitted  to  the  shipper.  Then  the  insurer 
pays  the  whole  loss  on  that  part  of  the  goods,  being,  however, 
credited  for  the  net  proceeds  received  by  the  shipper.  (A) 

Grenerally,  insurers  are  not  discharged  by  any  conduct  of  the 
master  as  to  the  cargo,  as  by  drying,  washing,  or  selling  it,  or 

fg)  2  Phillips  Ins.  ^  «432.    See  Potter  L.  Cas.   159 ;   Whiting  v.  Independent 

V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  45.  Ins.  Co.  15  Md.  297. 

(A)  Byrnes  v.  National  Ins.  Co.  1  Cow.  {j  )  Lewis  t;.  Rucker,  2  Burr.  1172  ; 

265 ;  Brooks  v.  Oriental  Ins.  Co.  7  Pick.  Hardy  v.  Innes,  <>  J.  B.  Moore,  574. 

259;  Eager  v.  Atlas  Ins.  Co.  14  Pick.  {k)  Kcttell    v.  Alliance    Ins.   Co.   10 

141.    This  question  is  discussed  in  5  Am.  Gray,  144 ;  Bridge  v.  Niagara  Ins.  Co.  1 

Jurist,  252 ;  6  id.  45.  Hall,  423. 

(0  Stewart  v.  Greenock  Ins.  Co.  2  H. 
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any  part  of  it,  if  it  whs  damaged  by  a  peril  insured  against,  and 
his  conduct  was  required  or  justified  by  his  duty,  (l)  Greneral- 
iy,  insurers  on  goods  only  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  freight ; 
but  if  the  goods  are  transshipped  and  sent  on,  not  to  benefit  the 
owner  by  enabling  him  to  earn  freight,  but  to  benefit  the  in- 
surer by  saving  him  from  a  greater  loss,  he  should  be  liable  for 
the  increased  freight  (m) 

C. —  Of  Total  Loss  following  a  Partial  Loss. 

There  may  be  a  partial  loss  for  an  injury  which  was  repaired, 
and  has  been  paid  for  by  the  insurers ;  and  then  a  subsequent 
total  loss  for  which  they  would  be  liable  without  the  right  of 
deducting  for  the  amount  paid  on  the  partial  loss,  (n)  In  this 
way  insurers  may  become  liable  for  more  than  a  total  loss; 
and  so  they  might  be  for  expenses  incurred,  which  were  justi- 
fied by  some  provision  of  the  policy,  (o)  or  by  contribution  for 
average.  The  general  rule,  however,  in  case  of  partial  loss, 
and  subsequent  total  loss,  is  that  the  partial  loss  is  merged 
in  the  total  loss,  limiting  the  liability  of  the  insurers  to  the 
total  loss,  unless  some  expenses  were  incurred  before  the  total 
loss,  on  which  a  distinct  claim  could  be  founded,  (p) 


SECTION   XI. 

OF  EXPRESS  WABRAKTIES. 

Warranties  may  be  express  or  implied,  and  in  either  case  tlie 
general  law  of  warranty  applies  to  them. 

Express  warranties  exist  when  the  assured,  in  whatever  is  a 

(/)  SceNavone  v.  Haddoii,9  C.  B.  30  ;  Johns.  307 ;  Jamel  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  i 

Rosctto  V.  Garnoy,  11  C.  B.  176;  The  Johns.  412;  Lawrence  ».  Van  Home,  1 

Bark  Gentleman,  Olcott,  Adm.  110.  Gaines,  276;  Potter  i7.  Prov.  Ins.  Co.  4 

(m)  Mamford  v.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  Mason,  298 ;  Le  Cheminant  v,  Pearson,  4 

5  Johns.  262 ;  Dodge  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  Taunt  367. 

17  Mass.  471;  Shnltz  v.  Ohio  Ins.  Co.  1  (p)  Livie  v.  Janson,  12    East.  648; 

B.  Mon.  336.  Schiefielin  v,  N.  Y.  In.*.  Co.  9  Johns.  21  ; 

(n)  Le  Cheminant  17.  Pearson,  4  Tannt.  Knight  v.  Faith,  15  Q.  B.  649;  Stewart 

367.  V.  Steele,  5  Scott,  N.  B.  927. 

(o)  See  Barker  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  8 
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part  of  the  policy,  undertakes  that  certain  things  exist,  or  have 
been  done,  or  shall  exist  or  be  done.  A  breach  of  a  warranty 
is  equally  fatAl,  whether  the  thing  warranted  be  material  or 
inunaterial,  (q)  or  was  or  was  not  intended,  or  was  or  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  insured,  or  was  made,'  not  by  the  person  insured, 
but  by  those  employed  by  him.  (r)  And  warranties  must  be 
not  only  substantially,  but  strictly  complied  with.  (5)  Any  ^  \/?^ 
positive  assertion  may  be  a  warranty,  if  it  be  a  direct  and  not  \  \  r/j 
a  collateral  assertion.  Thus,  if  a  vessel  is  described  as  ^  the 
American  ship,  called  the  Rodman,"  (t)  or  as  being  in  port  on 
a  certain  day,  (u)  or  goods  are  said  to  belong  to  persons  who 
are  American  citizens,  {v)  there  is  in  either  case  a  warranty  of 
the  fact ;  but  calling  a  vessel  by  an  EngUsh  or  American  name, 
is  not  a  warranty  that  she  is  an  American  or  EngUsh  ship ;  {w) 
nor  is  a  stipulation  that  the  insurers  are  not  to  be  liable  for 
damage  to  her  sheathing^  a  warranty  that  she  has  sheath- 
ing. («) 

It  is  held,  that  a  policy  is  avoided  by  any  breach  of  warranty 
at  the  commencement  of  a  risk,  although  afterwards,  and  be- 
fore any  loss,  tiie  warranty  is  complied  with,  (y) 

If  a  warranty  be  lawful  when  made,  but  becomes  illegal  ( 
afterwards,  a  subsequent  breach  does  not  discharge  the  insurers*  ? 
for  the  law  cannot  require  the  doing  of  an  act  which  the  law  ) 
prohibits,  {z) 

Express  warranties  usually  relate  to  the  ownership,  and  the 
neutraliiy  of  the  property,  the  lawfulness  of  the  goods,  or  of 
the  voyage,  the  time  of  sailing,  and  the  taking  of  convoy. 
The  insurers  have  the  right  of  selecting  the  persons  whom 
they  insure;  but  they  may  waive  this  right,  and  the  owners 
need  not  be  named.    But  there  may  be  an  express  warrantv 

(q)  Blackhnnt  v,  Cockell,  3  T.  R.  360 ;  (u)  Kenyon  v.  Berthon,!  Dong.  1 2,  note. 

Newcastle  Ins.  Co.  v.  Macmorran,  3  Dow,  (v)  Walton  r.  Bethune,  2  Brev.  453. 

268.  Iw)  Clapham  v.  Cologan,  3  Camp.  382 

(r)  Duncan  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  6  Wend.  (x)  Martin  v.  Fishing  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick. 

48S.  389. 

(#)  PawBon  r.  Watson,  Cowp.  785 ;  De  (y)  Rich  v,  Parker,  7  T.  R.  705 ;  Goi- 

Hahn  v.  Hartley,  1  T.  R.  343,  2  id.  186 ;  ooechea  v.  La.  Ins.  Co.  18  Mart.  La.  51  ; 

Sawrer  p.  Coasters  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  221.  Hore  v.  Whitmore,  2  Cowp.  784. 

«f  Barker    v.    Phcenix    Ins.    Co.    8  (2)  Brewster  0.  Kitchell,  1  Salk  198. 1 

Johns.  307 ;  Atherton  v.  Brown,  14  Mass.  Ld.  Rajm.  317. 
152;  Vandenhenvel  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  2 
Johns.  Gas.  127. 
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of  the  ownership,  and  even  if  there  be  none,  the  owner  cannot 
be  changed  by  a  transfer  of  property  without  the  insurers'  con- 
sent (a) 

The  warranty  of  neutrality  is  intended  to  protect  the  in 
surers  from  any  risk  arising  from  the  belligerent  character  of 
the  property.  The  nationality  of  a  person,  or  of  his  property- 
is  generally  determined  by  his  domicil ;  and  that  subject  is 
considered  elsewhere. 

One  important  rule,  that  a  country  which,  during  peace', 
confines  the  trade  of  its  colonies  to  its  own  subjects,  cannot, 
during  war,  open  such  trade  to  a  neutral,  —  has  been  strongly 
asserted  in  England,  and  as  strongly  denied  in  this  country,  (b) 
A  warranty  that  the  property  is  of  a  country  then  known  to  be 
at  peace,  is  a  warranty  that  the  property  is  neutral  by  owner- 
ship, and  is  protected  from  belligerent  risk  by  the  usual  docu- 
ments and  precautions.  But  a  policy  is  not  avoided,  when  the 
property  is  made  belligerent  by  war  after  the  policy  is  made,  (c) 

The  warranty  of  neutrality  of  a  ship  is  broken,  if  a  belliger- 
ent owns  any  part  of  the  ship,  (d)  The  warranty  of  neutrality 
of  goods  extends  only  to  the  interest  of  the  assured ;  (e)  but 
property  held  by  a  neutral  in  trust  for  a  belligerent,  is  belliger- 
ent property ;  (/)  and  if  goods  are  shipped  by  a  belligerent  to 
a  neutral,  the  belligerent  retaining  the  control  of  them,  and  the 
neutral  not  having  ordered  them,  the  goods  are  bellig^ent  {g) 
But  the  mere  right  of  a  belligerent  seller  to  stop  the  goods  in 
transitu^  does  not  make  the  goods  belligerent.  (A) 

A  ship  must  always  have  and  always  use,  in  a  proper  time. 


(a)  Soo  ante,  p.  355,  note  (?)  Saloucci  v.  Johnson,  Park  Ins. 449;  Ty 

(b)  See  Mr.  Justice  Daert  essay  on  son  v.  Gumey,  3  T.  R.  477. 

this  subject,  in  1  Duer  Ins.  698-725.   In  {d )  The  Vrow  Elizabeth,  5  Rob.  Adm 

support  of  the  English  rule,  see  The  Eb-  2 ;  The  Primus,  1  Spinks,  Adm.  353. 

enezer,  6  Rob.  Adm.  250 ;  The  Emmanuel,  («)  The   Primus,  supra ;  The  Vreede 

\  id.  296;  The  Providentia,  2  id.  142;  Scholtys,  5  Rob.  Adm.  5,  note ;  Barker  t;. 

The  Thom}Tis,  Edw.  17.     For  the  Amer-  Blakcs',  9  East,  283  ;  Livingston  v.  Mary- 

ican  rule,  sec  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to  Lord  land  Ins.  Co.  6  Cranch,  274. 

Mulgrave,  Sept.  23,  1805,  Mr.  Madison's  (/)  Murray  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns, 

letter  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  Cas.  168  ;  The  Abo,  1  Spinks,  Adm.  347. 

May  17,  1806,  and  the  memorials  of  the  {g)  The  Carolina,  1   Rob.  Adm.  305; 

merchants  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos-  The  Josephine,  4  id.  25 ;  The  Frances,  8 

ton,  and  Salem,  5  Am.  State  Papers,  330  Cranch,  359 ;  The  Francis,  1  Gal  lis.  445. 

-^55,367-379.  (A)  See  The  Merrimack,  8  Cnuich,  31 7 
fc)  Eden  v.  Parkison,  2   Dong-  732; 
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and  in  a  prop^  way,  all  the  usual  and  proper  documentB  to 
prove  her  neutrality,  (i)  The  same  rule  applies  to  goods ;  (j) 
but  leave  is  sometimes  expressly  given  to  carry  simulated  or 
false  papers,  and  an  established  usage  might  have  the  same 
effect.  (A) 

K  neutral  interests  or  property  are  lost,  because  they  were 
undistinguishably  mixed  vdth  those  which  are  belligerent,  (/) 
or  by  resistance  to  rightfially  demanded  search,  (m)  or  by  an 
aitempt  at  rescue,  (n)  or  by  seeking  or  receiving  belligerent  protec- 
tion, (o)  or  by  any  thing  which  gives  to  a  belligerent  the  right  of 
treating  the  property  as  belligerent,  all  these  things  are  breaches 
of  neutrality.  But  some  of  them  at  least  might  be  justified 
by  compulsive  necessity,  and  then  would  not  discharge  the 
insurers,  (p) 

The  ship  and  cargo  are  distinct  as  to  neutrality.  It  is  no 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  iier  neutrality  that  the  ship  carries 
belligerent  goods ;  and  neutral  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  are 
nor  necessarily  liable  to  be  made  prize  of  war.  (q) 

If  a  blockade  exists,  and  notice  of  the  blockade  has  been 
given  by  the  blockading  power  to  any  foreign  government,  no 
individual  of  the  nation  thus  notified  is  protected  against  seiz- 
ure by  his  ignorance  of  the  blockade ;  (r)  but  insurers  are  not 
discharged  by  the  breach  of  the  blockade,  unless  that  breach 
was  made  with  actual  notice  or  knowledge,  {s) 

It  may  be  added,  that  breaches  of  blockade  have  given  rise, 
especially  in  the  English  courts,  to  a  great  variety  of  questions 

(i)  Barker  v,  Fhcenix  Ins.  Co.  8  Johns.  M'Lellan  v.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass.  246 ; 

807  ;  Griffith  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.  5  Binn.  Robinson  v.  Jones,  8  Mass.  536  ;  Brown 

464;  Blagge  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  1  Caines,  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  5  Day,  1. 

549;  The  Success,  I  Dods.  132;  Catlett  (o)  The  Maria,  1  Kob.  Adm.  340;  The 

V,  PaciAc  Ins.  Co.  1  Paine,  C.  C.  594 ;  Joseph,  I  Gallis.  548;  The  Julia,  id.  594, 

Calbreath  v.  Gracy,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  219.  8  Cranch,  181. 

{J)  Griffith  V.  Ins.   Co.  of  N.  A.  5  (;>)  As  where  the  act  is  rendered  neces- 

Binn.  464.  sary  ov  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  captor. 

{k)  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  7  M'Leilan  i^.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  12  Mass.  246. 

Cranch,  506,  per  Marsfiall,   C  J. ;    Cal-  See  also,  Snowden  i;.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  8 

breath  v.  Gwcy,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  219,  per  Binn.  457. 

Washington,  J.  (9)  Barker  v.  Blakes,  9  East,  283 ;  The 

(/)  The  Princessa,  2  Rob.  Adm.  49.  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 

(m)  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Adm.  360 ;  Gar-  (r)  The  Neptuuus,  2  Rob.  Adm.  1 10; 

lels  V.  Kensington,  8  T.  R.  230 ;  Snow-  The  Barque  Coosa,  I  Ncwb.  Adm.  393. 

den  o.   Phoenix   Ins.  Co.  3   Binn.  468;  (s)   Harratt  v.  Wise,  9  B.  &  C.  714; 

Brown  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  5  Day,  I.  Navlor  v.  Taylor,  9  B.  &  C.  718 ;    Medei- 

(n)  GaiTQls  V.  Ken8ing;ton,  8  T.  R.  230 ;  ros't;.  Hill,  8  Binr.  231 . 
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and  adjudications,  which  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  notice 
in  detail ;  especially  as  some  of  the  foreign  decisions  would  be 
at  least  doubted  in  this  country. 

An  express  warranty  of  frequent  occurrence  relates  to  the 
time  of  the  ship's  sailing,  {t)     A  ship  sails  when  she  firees  her- 
self from  her  fastenings,  and  moves  with  the  intention  of  going 
at  once  to  sea ;  (u)  although  afterwards  accidentally  and  com- 
pulsorily  delayed,  (v)     But  she  does  not  sail  by  merely  moving 
down  the  harbor  and  reanchoring,  if  she  moved  without  being 
ready  to  continue  her  voyage  uninterruptedly.  («?)      If  when 
ready  and  intending  to  sail  she  is  stopped  before  getting  under 
^^y*  ^y  ^  storm  or  any  adequate  obstruction  from  withouty 
there  are  authorities  which  indicate  that  this  is  a  compliance 
with  the  warranty.     We  should  say,  however,  that  if  the  policy 
were  not  to  attach  until  the  sailing,  it  attaches  in  no  case  until 
actual  sailing,  (z)     A  warranty  to  sail  from  a  certain  territory, 
or  coast,  or  island,  is  not  satisfied  by  sailing  from  one  part  to 
another  part  of  it,  or  by  any  thing  less  than  sailing  with  Ihe 
intent  to  go  entirely  away  from  it.  (y)     A  warranty  "  to  depart " 
has  been  held  to  mean  more  than  a  warranty  ^*  to  saiL"  (z)    And 
the  terms  "  final  sailing  "  (a)  or  being  "  despatched  from  "  (6)  a 
place,  mean  something  more  than  is  expressed  by  the  word 
sailing. 

English  policies  often  contain  a  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  had  few  or  no  warranties  of  this  sort  in  this 
country,  and  no  decisions  directly  bearing  upon  them,  (c)  Poli- 
cies may  and  often  do  contain  a  variety  of  special  warranties  and 

(t)  See  Baines  v,  Holland,  10  Exch.  Hilton,  6  id.  565 ;  Sharp  r.  Gibbs,  1  H 

801  ;  Colledge  v,  Hartj,  6  Exch.  205 ;  and  &  N.  801 . 

cases  infra,  (x)  See  Here  v.  Whitmore,  Cowp.  784 , 

(ti)  dochran  v.  fisher,  4  Tyrw.  424,  2  Bond  v,  Nutt,  id.  601. 

Cromp.&  M.  581;  Fisher  v.  Cochran,  5  {y)  Wright  v.  Shifiner,  11  East,  515; 

Tyrw.  496,  1  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  809 ;  Bond  Cmikshank  v.  Janson,  2  Taunt.  801 ;  Rids- 

V.  Nutt,  Cowp.  601 ;  Nelson  v.  Salyador,  dale  i>.  Newnham,  3  M.  &  S.  456 ;  Lang 

Moodj  &  M.  309.  V.  Anderdon,  3  B.  &  C.  495. 

(v)  Thellnsson  v.  Fei^gnsson,  1  Doug.  Iz)  Moir  r.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  3  M. 

361  ;  Earle  v.  Harris,  id.  357.  &  S.  461,  6  Tannt.  241 ;  Van  Baggen  v. 

(to)  Pettegrew  v.  Pringle,  3  B.  &  Ad.  Bainee,  9  Exch.  523. 

514 ;  Lang  v.  Anderdon,  3  B.  &  C.  499 ;  (a)  Roelandts  v.  Harrison,  9  Exch. 444. 

Graham  v.  Barras,  3  Ncv.  &  M.  125,  5  B.  Ih)  Sharp  v.  Gibbs,  1  H.  &  N.  801. 

&   Ad.    101 1 ;    Risdale   i;-   Newnham,  4  (c)  For  t)ic  Kng:lish  authorities  on  this 

Camp.  Ill,  3  M.  &  S.  4.56 ;  Thompson  v.  subject,  sec  2  Pnrsons,  Mar.  Law,  122. 
Gillespy,  5  Ellis  &  B.  209 ;    Hudson  v. 
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stipulations,  and  these  have  been  mach  litigated  Of  them  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of 
warranty  govern  them  whenever  applicable,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  mercantile  terms  used  is  determined  by  usage,  or  by  the 
law-merchant,  (d) 


SECTION   XII. 

OF  BBPBE8ENTATI0NS  AND   OF  OONOEALMENTS. 

It  is  sometimes  diiSicult  to  discriminate  between  express  war^ 
ranties  and  representations ;  but  it  is  important  to  do  so,  as  the 
rights  and  obligations  created  by  representations  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  which  arise  from  express  warranties.  It  is 
a  general  rule  that  every  direct  statement  contained  in  a  policy, 
and  by  that  is  meant  whatever  forms  a  part  of  the  policy,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  warranty,  (e)  We  may  define  a  represent- 
ation, in  language  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United' 
States.  It  should  be  ^'  an  affirmation  or  denial  of  some  fact,  or 
an  allegation  which  would  plainly  lead  the  mind  to  the  same 
conclusion."  (/)  It  may  be  made  orally,  or  in  writing,  or  by 
presenting  a  written  or  printed  paper.  And  if  it  be  false,  and 
tends  to  obtain  for  the  party  uttering  it  the  forming  of  the  con- 
tract, or  some  advantage  in  the  contmct,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. And  by  the  law  of  insurance,  a  misrepresentation,  whether 
intentional  or  not,  and  whether  fraudulent  or  not,  discharges  the 
iiusurers.  (g*) 

The  representation  may  be  drawn  by  inference  from  the  words 
of  the  policy,  as  those  words  constitute  a  warranty  only  when. 
they  express  a  direct  statement.     Thus,  if  the  policy  says  the 

{d)  See  Callaghan  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  nings  v,  Chenango  Co.  Ina.  Co.  2  Denio^ 

I  Eaw.  Ch.  64 ;  Eenyon  v.  Berthon,  1  75 ;   Glendale  Woollen  Co.  v.  Protection 

Dong.  IS,  note;  Colby  v.  Hunter,  Moodj  Ins.  Co.  21  Conn.  19  ;  Routledge  v.  Bur- 

&M.  81;  Blackhnrst  V.  Cockell,  3  T.  R.  rell,    1   H.  Bl.    254;  Williams  v.   New 

860;    Balkley  v,  Derby  Fishing  Co.   1  England  Ins.  Co.  31  Maine,  219. 

Conn.  571 ;  Bidwell  o.  Northwestern  Ins.  (/)  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co. 

Co.  19  N.  Y.  179.  7  Cranch,  506. 

(e)  Bean  v,  Stapart,  I  Dong.  11 ;  Ken-  {g)  Lewis  v.  EagiQ  Ins.  Co.  10  Qraj, 

jon  V.  Berthon,  1  Dong.  12,  note;  Jen-  508;  Anderson  v.  Thornton, 8  Rxch.436. 

TOL.  IL  26 
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ship  sailed  between  the  13th  and  2l8t  of  September,  this  is  a 
warranty.  But  if  the  language  express  that  the  vessel  was  ex- 
pected to  sail  between  the  13th  and  21st  of  September,  this 
is  only  a  representation  that  the  insured  did  not  know  that  she 
had  sailed  before  the  13th.  (h) 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  ground  upon  which  misrepre-- 
sentations  discharge  insurers  is  fraud,  either  actual  or  construc- 
tive. It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  they  have  this  effect 
whether  made  fraudulently  or  not  (t)  Nor  need  it  refer  to  a 
matter  concerning  which  some  representation  is  necessary,  (j) 
It  must  however  be  material ;  that  is,  it  must  have  the  tendency 
above  spoken  of,  to  induce  the  making  of  the  contract,  or  to 
lender  its  terms  more  favorable  to  the  insured;  {k)  and  if  it 
were  in  reply  to  a  distinct  question  of  the  insurers,  this  fact 
would  go  very  far,  and  would  be  nearly,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  conclusive,  (Z)  in  proof  of  its  materiality. 

It  may  rest  upon  a  previous  fact,  as  if  an  insured  obtains  m- 
surance  from  some  party  merely  to  decoy  subsequent  insurers 
into  their  bargain ;  this  would  operate  as  a  misrepresentation 
and  discharge  the  subsequent  insurers,  (m) 

Concealment  of  facts  which  ought  to  have  been  stated,  ope- 
rates in  the  same  way,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  mis- 
representation ;  and  therefore  neither  inadvertence,  or  mistake, 
or  forgetfulness,  (n)  prevents  its  operation,  if  it  be  material  (o) 
There  may,  however,  be  this  distinction.     An  innocent  mis- 


{h)  Stewart  v.  Morison,  Millar  Ins.  59.  221 ;  Lewis  v.  Eagle  Iiu.  Co.  10  Graj, 

See  alsOi  Hodgson  v.  Richardson,  I  W.  508. 

Bl.  463,  3  Burr.  1477 ;  Beid  v,  Hanrey,  4  (k)  Flinn  v.  Headlam,  9  B.  &  C.  693 , 

Dow,  97 ;   Seton  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  Clason  v.  Smith,  3  Wash.    C.  C.  156 ; 

1 ;  Palmer  v.  Warren  Ins.  Ck>.  1  Story,  Rice  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick. 

860.  443 ;  Sibbald  v.  HjH,  2  Dow.  P.  C.  263. 

(t)  Mr.  Amould  in  his  work  on  Ins.  II)  Bnrritt  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5 

495,  contends    that  a  misrepresentation  Hill,  188;  Dennison  v,  Thomaston  Ins. 

avoids  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  con-  Co.  20  Maine,  125. 

BtTUCtivo  or  legal  fraud.      See  also,  Paw-  (m)  Whittin^ham   v.    ThombuiKh,  2 

son  V.  Watson,  Cowp.  785 ;  Comfoot  v.  Vem.  206 ;  Wilson  v.  Ducket,  3  Burr. 

Fowke,  6  M.  &  W.  379  ;  Elkin  v.  Janson,  1361. 

13  M.  &  W.  658.  But  see  2  Dner  Ins.  647 ;  (n)  Curry  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co. 

1  Phillips  Ins.  §  537.    However  this  may  10  Pick.  .535 ;  Sawyer  v.  Coasters  Ins.  Co. 

be,  it  seems  well  settled,  that  a  false  repre-  6  Gray,  221 ;  Dennison  v.  Thomaston 

sentation  is  sufficient  to  avoid  the  policy.  Ins.  Co.  20  Maine,  125. 

Lewis  V.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,   508 ;  (o)  Maryland   Ins.   Co.  v.   Rudcn,  6 

Anderson  v.  Thornton,  8  Exch.  425.  Cranch,  338 ;  Uurtin  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Go 

ij)  Sawyer  v.  Coasters  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  400. 
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representation,  or  concealment  discharges  insurers,  only  when 
they  were  influenced  by  it;  but  if  it  were  made  intentionally 
and  fraudulently,  it  would  discharge  them,  although  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  bargain,  (p)  If  the  ignorance  is  wilful  or  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  insured,  it  is  no  excuse,  (q)  K  the  state- 
ment be,  that  a  thing  is  believed  to  be  so,  or  not  so,  and  the 
beUef  exists,  that  satisfies  the  representation!  (r)  It  has  been 
said,  that  one  who  asserts  that  a  certain  thing  is  so,  when  he 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  the  thing  be  not  so,  is  affected  by  • 
the  assertion  as  if  he  had  known  it  to  be  fabe.  (s)  This  rule,  if 
it  be  one,  must  have  some  qualification. 

If  the  representation  is  true  at  the  time  it  is  made,  that  is 
generally  sufficient;  (t)  but  it  may  relate  to  the  future,  and 
then  it  must  be  complied  with  in  the  future,  (u) 

Generally,  the  insured  is  bound  to  state  what  he  has  learned 
only  from  rumor,  unless  the  rumor  is  manifestly  frivolous  or  the 
authority  is.  not  worthy  of  credit ;  (v)  but  he  need  not  disclose 
matters  of  conmion  notoriety ;  (to)  or  what  the  insured  knew  as 


!p)  See  caaes  tupra,  p.  402,  note  {k). 
a\  Biays  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash. 
C.  C.  506 ;  M'Lanaiiiin  v.  Universal  Ins. 
Co.    1    Pot.   170  ;  Neptune  Ins.   Co.  v. 
Bohinson,  II  Gill  &  J.  256. 

(r)  As  where  a  vessel  is  represented  as 
expected  to  sail  at  or  within  a  certain 
time.  Bowden  v.  Vauffhan,  10  East,  415; 
Whitney  r.  Haven,  13  Jiass.  172;  Rice  v. 
New  England  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick.  439 ;  Bry- 
ant 9.  Occnn  Ins.  Co.  22  Pick.  200 ;  Hah- 
bard  v.  Glover,  3  Camp.  313 ;  Astor  v. 
Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Cow.  202. 

{s)  Macdowall  v.  Froser,  1  Doug.  260 ; 
PawKon  V.  Watson,  2  Cowp.  788. 

(/)  Driscol  V.  Passmoro,  1  B.  &  P.  200. 

(u)  Flinn  u.  HeadUim,  9  B.  &  C.  693; 
Dcnnbtoun  v.  Lillic,  3  Bligh,  202;  Ed- 
wards 17.  Footncr,  I  Camp.  530 ;  Clark  v, 
Manur.  Ins.  Co.  8  How.  235 ;  Houghton 
V.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  8  Met.  114 ;  Undcrhill 
V.  Apiwiim  Inn.  Co.  6  Cush.  440  ;  2  Duer, 
Ins.  657,  note  VI. ;  1  Arnould  Ins.  503 ; 
1  Phillips,  ln.«.  §  5.53.  But  the  view  has 
been  titken,  that  all  statements  rcspoctinc: 
future  events,  nrc  mere  representations  of 
inteiition,  and  will  not  deftiut  the  policy, 
onlcss  maile  fraudulently.  Alston  v. 
Mochanies  Ins.  Co.  4  Hill,  329.  See  also, 
Rice  V.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick. 
tt9;  Bryant  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co  22  Pick. 


200;  Allegre  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  2 
Gill  &  J.  136.  It  is  also  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  a  statement  respecting  a 
future  event,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  representation  as  to  an  expectation  or 
intention,  or  as  an  absolute  agreement. 
See  Benham  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  7  Exch. 
744  ;  Bowden  o.  Yaughan,  10  East,  415; 
Frisbie  v,  Fayette  Ins.  Co.  27  Penn.  St. 
325 ;  Billings  t^.  Tolland  Co.  Ins.  Co.  20 
Conn.  139 ;  Stokes  u.  Cox,  1  H.  &  N.  533 ; 
Loud  17.  Citizens  Ins.  Co.  2  Gray,  221 ; 
Crocker  f.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  8  Cush.  79 ; 
Jones  Mannf.  Co.  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  8 
Cush.  82  ;  Williams  v.  New  England 
Mut.  Ins.  Co.  31  Maine,  219. 

(u)  See  Lynch  v.  Hamilton,  3  Taont. 
44;  Walden  r.  La.  Ins.  Co.  12  La.  134; 
Durrell  o.  Bederley,  Holt,  N.  P.  283 ; 
Seaman  v.  Foneraau,  2  Stra.  1183  ;  Burr 
V.  Foster,  2  Dane  Ab.  122 ;  Wille«  v. 
Glover,  4  B.  &  P.  14.  But  see  Bell  r. 
Bell,  2  Camp.  475 ;  Buggies  v.  General 
Ins.  Co.  4  Mason,  83. 

{w)  Coulon  V.  Bowne,  I  Caines,  288: 
Thomson  r.  Buchanan,  4  Brown  P.  C 
482 ;  Vallance  v.  Dewar,  1  Camp.  503 ; 
Buck  V.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  1  Pet.  151  ; 
Hurtin  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash.  C 
C.  400 ;  Moxon  v  Atkins,  3  Camp.  200 ; 
Stewart  t;.  BeU,  5  B.  &  Aid.  238. 
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well  as  he ;  (z)  or  what  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
insurer  knew  as  well ;  (y)  or  what  is  distinctly  provided  for  in 
the  policy,  (z) 

If  different  policies  are  connected  together  by  identity  of 
subject  and  by  mntaal  understanding,  a  misrepresentatioD 
made  to  the  first  insurer  operates  on  subsequent  policies  as  if 
made  in  reference  to  them*  (a) 

A  misrepresentation  made  before  the  insurance  is  made,  has 
the  same  effect  as  if  made  at  the  time,  if  it  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  and  had  any  effect  upon  it  (b) 

It  may  be  doubted  on  authority,  whether  insurers  are  dis- 
charged when  the  insnred  concealed  a  material  fact  in  igno- 
rance of  it,  and  therefore  could  not  have  stated  it,  but  his  igno- 
rance was  caused  by  the  fraud  of  his  master,  in  wilfully  with- 
holding information  from  him.  (r)  There  are  certainly  reasons 
for  holding  a  policy  void,  made  under  such  concealment,  if  not 
because  the  master's  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  his  princi- 
pal, then  because  the  contract  was  founded  on  an  essential  mis- 
understanding of  both  parties,  (d) 

Neither  is  it  quite  certain  how  the  policy  is  affected  by  the 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  an  agent,  who  effects  the 
policy,  when  the  principal  himself  is  wholly  innocent.  It  seems 
however  that  the  insurers  are  thereby  discharged,  (e) 

A  similar  question  exists,  how  far  an  insurance  company  is 
bound  by  the  knowledge  of  any  member  or  officer  of  the  com- 
pany. But  the  answer  to  this  question  must  always  depend 
on  the  authority  or  agency  which  the  member  or  officer  pos- 
sesses, by  usage,  by  office,  or  by  direct  instructions.  (/) 


(x)  Carter  v.  Boehm,  3  Burr.  1905.  such  drcumstamces  in  Rngglea  v.  Gen. 

iv)  VasBO  V,  Ball,  2  Dall.  275.  Ins.  Co.  4  Mason,  74, 12  VV^at.  408. 

{z)  De  Wolf  V.  New  York.  Ins.  Co.  20  (d)  The  decision  in  the  case  dted  in 

Johns.  214.    See  2  Daer,  Ins.  573.  the  preceding  note  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Daer 

(a)  Feise  u.  Parkinson,  4  Taunt.  640 ;  and  Mr.  Phillips.  2  Dner  Ins.  415,  and 

Pawson  V.  Watson,  2  Cowp.  785.     But  note  xi.  to  ch.   xiy ;  1    Phillips    Ins.  S 

the  rule  is  otherwise  if  the  pob'cies  are  in-  549.    See  also,  Fitzherbert  v.  Mather,  1 

dependent.     Biting   v.  Scott,  2  Johns.  T.  R.  12. 

157 ;  Williams  v.  New  EngUmd  Ins.  Co.  (e)  Sawyer  v.  Coasters  Ins.  Co.  6  Oray, 

31  Maine,  219.  221 ;  Stewart  v.  Donlop.  4  Brown,  P.  C. 

(6)  See  Dawson  v.  Attj,  7  East,  367 ;  483,  note ;  Carpenter  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  1 

Edwards  v.  Footner,  1  Camp.  530.  Stoi^,  63. 

ic\  The  insurers  were  held  liable  under  (/)  See  Himely  r.  S.  Car.  Ins.  Co.  3 

Const.  B.  154. 
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If  the  insured  when  he  states  a  fact  gives  truly  his  authority 
for  it,  and  the  insurers  can  judge  of  that  fact  and  that  author- 
ity as  well  as  he  can,  though  the  authority  is  insufficient  and 
the  statement  founded  thereon  erroneous,  it  is  not  a  misrepre- 
sentation, (g*) 

As  the  misrepresentation  must  be  of  a  &ct  material  to  that 
contract,  it  is  obvious  that  this  materiality  must  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  as  for  example,  the  national 
character  of  the  property,  (A)  or  the  nature  of  it,  or  the  interest 
of  the  assured  in  it,  (t)  or  the  time  of  sailing,  (j)  or  the  place 
of  the  ship  at  a  certain  time,  or  the  age  or  construction  of  the 
ship.  The  one  principle  which  is  certain  and  established,  and 
answers  all  these  questions,  is,  that  every  thing  should  be  stated 
and  stated  truly,  which  insurers,  acting  as  reasonable  men,  should 
consider,  either  in  determining  whether  they  would  insure  at  all 
or  what  premium  they  should  ask.  (k) 

Every  representation  or  statement  will  be  construed  by  the 
fair  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  (/)  and  rational  in- 
ferences from  them ;  and  will  include  all  facts,  however  distinct, 
which  are  yet  necessarily  connected  with  the  statement,  (m) 

It  is  an  important  difference  between  a  warranty  and  a  rep* 
resentation,  that  while  a  warranty  must  be  literally  and  accu- 
rately complied  with,  a  substantial  compliance  with  a  represent- 
ation is  sufficient ;  (n)  and  a  literal  compliance,  if  it  be  not 
substantial,  is  not  sufficient  (o) 


iff)  Tidmanh  v,  Washington  Ins.  Co.  4  v.  Dixon,  4  B.  &  P.  151 ;  Foley  i;.  Moline, 

Mason,  443.  5  Tannt.  4dO;  Williams  v.  Delafield,  % 

{k)  Campbell  v.  Innes,  4  B.  &  AM.  423 ;  Caines,  329. 

Francis  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  6  Cow.  404;  {k)  Seo  Ingraham  t;.  South  Carolina 

Marray  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  Cas.  Ins.  Co.  3  Brey.  622. 

168.  (/)  Sibbald  v.  Hill,  2  Dow  P.  C.  263  j 

(i)  Generally  the  nature  of  the  interest  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  7  Cranch, 

of  the  insared  need  not  be  stated.    Oliver  606. 

V.  Greene,  3  Mass.  133 ;  Finney  v.  War-  (m)  Steel  r.  Lacy,  3  Taont.  285 ;  Kirby 

ren  Ins.  Co.  1  Met.  16  ;  Tt^lorv.  Wilson,  v.  Smith,  1  B.  &  Aid.  672. 

15  East,  324;  Rnssel  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  (n)  Chase  v.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  12  Barb. 

1  Wash.  C.  C.  409.  595;  Suckleyt;.  Delafield,  2  Caines,  2««  * 

{j)  This  is  generally  material.  M'Lan-  Pawson  v.  Watson,  2  Cowp.  785 ;  Do 
ahan  v.  Universal  Ins.  Co.  I  Pet.  188;  Uahn  v.  Hartley,  I  T.  R.  345.  See  Saw- 
Anderson  V,  Thornton,  8  Exch.  425;  yer  v.  Coasters  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  221. 
Baxter  I?.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  3  Mason,  (o)  Alsop  v.  Coit,  12  Mass.  40;  Mar> 
96 ;  EUdn  ti.  Janson,  13  M.  &  W.  655.  ray  v.  Alsop,  3  Johns.  Cns.  47 ;  SteeW. 
Bat  if  the  time  would  not  aflect  the  pre-  Lacy,'  3  Taunt.  285  ;  Houghton  v.  Manof. 
Diam  it  need  not  be  disclosed.    Littledaie  Ins.  Co.  8  Met  123. 
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SECTION    XIII. 


OV  DfPLIBD  WABRAimBS. 


A. — Of  Seaworthiness. 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  warranties  implied  by  law.  It  enters  as  its  very  fomida- 
tion  into  every  contract  of  insurance  on  a  ship.  The  general 
meaning  of  seaworthiness,  is,  that  a  ship  is  in  every  particular 
of  her  condition  competent  to  encounter  safely  the  ordinary 
risks  to  which  she  must  be  exposed,  at  the  place  where,  or  dur- 
ing the  period,  or  the  voyage,  for  which  she  is  insured,  (p)  This 
warranty  comprehends  in  its  requirement  every  thing  used  in 
the  structure  and  fitting  of  the  ship;  her  build  and  fasten- 
ings, (q)  spars,  sails,  rigging,  (r)  boats,  cables,  and  anchors ;  (s) 
all  usual  and  proper  papers  and  documents ;  food  and  water  of 
sufficient  quality  and  quantity ;  (t)  fuel,  charts  ;  and  such  fumi- 
tore  and  implements  as.  are  needed  for  safe  navigation ;  (u) 
ballast,  (v)  pilotage,  {w)  and  proper  stowage  of  the  cargo ;  (z) 
and  a  master,  officers  and  crew,  competent  in  number  and 
ability,  (y) 


(p)  Dixon  V.  Sadler,  6  M.  &  W.  414; 
KniU  V,  Hooper,  2  H.  &  N.  277 ;  Mjers  r. 
Girard  Ins.  Co.  26  Penn.  State,  193; 
Cincinnati  Ins.  Co.  v.  Maj,  20  Ohio,  211. 

la)  Watt  V.  Morris.  1  Dow,  S2 ;  Parker 
V.  Potts,  3  id.  32 ;  Bell  v.  Reed,  4  Binn. 
127 ;  Douglas  v.  Scougal,  4  id.  269. 

(r)  Wedderbum  v.  Bell,  1  Camp.  1. 

(s)  Wilkie  v.  Geddes,  3  Dow,  57. 

{t)  Fontaine  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  10 
Johns.  58  ;  Moses  u.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  1  Duer, 
159;  Ketteli  v.  Wiggin,  13  Mass.  68. 
But  a  non-compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  requiring  the  carnring  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  under  deck,  does 
not  of  itself  render  the  vessel  unseaworthv. 
Warren  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  13  Pick.  518; 
Deshon  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  11  Met. 
20t.  And  the  mere  fact  that  all  the  water 
on  boanl  is  carrie<l  on  deck,  does  not,  it  has 
been  held,  of  itself,  as  matter  of  law,  ren- 
der the  vessel  unseaworthy,  but  it  is  a  fiact 


tending  to  prove  unseaworthiness.    De 
shon  V,  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Met.  208. 

(u)  As  to  a  medicine  chest,  see  Woolf 
V.  Claggett,  3  £sp.  257. 

{v)  l>eblois  V,  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick. 
303.  See  Dixon  v.  Sadler,  5  M.  &  W. 
405. 

(to)  Gibson  v.  Small,  4  H.  L.  Cas.  353  • 
Dixon  V,  Sadler,  5  M.  &  W.  415,  8  M.  & 
W.  895 ;  Law  v.  Hollingsworth,  7  T.  R. 
160 ;  Phillips  u.  HeadUm,  2  B.  &  Ad.  380: 
Stanwood  v.  Rich,  1  Phillips  Ins>.  \  715; 
Keeler  v.  Firem.  Ins.  Co.  3  Hill,  250. 
M'Millan  u.  Union  Ins.  Co.  Hi(H5,  248. 
De  Pau  V.  Jones,  1  Brov.  437 ;  Flanigeo 
V.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  7  Barr,  306 ;  Wliitne> 
V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  14  Ja\.  485. 

(r)  Chiise  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  5  Pick.  51 
Weir  V,  AlKjrdeen,  2  B.  &  Aid.  320;  Cm 
Ins.  Co.  V.  May,  20  Ohio,  211. 

(v)  Forshaw  v.  Chalien,  3  Brr«d.  &  B 
158;  Walden  v,  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  12  Johns 
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The  warraniy  of  seaworthiness  must  be  fully  complied  with ; 
but  a  defect  or  deficiency  may  exist  in  #)me  one  or  other  of  the 
things  above  enumerated,  and  yet  not  be  sufficient  in  extent  or 
character  to  constitute  a  breach  of  warranty ;  and  whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  is  generally  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Thus,  few 
ships  go  to  sea  without  some  rot  in  some  part  of  the  wood,  or 
some  weakness  or  deficiency  in  the  sails  or  rigging ;  and  this 
may  be  wholly  unimportant,  or  extremely  dangerous,  or  any- 
where between  these  extremes ;  and  whether  it  renders  her  un- 
seaworthy,  depends  upon  the  test,'  whether  it  makes  her  unfit  to 
encounter  the  ordinary  perils  to  which  she  wiU  be  exposed ;  and 
tibe  same  rule  applies  to  the  sails  and  rigging,  and  every  thing 
else.  Upon  the  trial  of  such  questions,  after  evidence  is  re- 
ceived to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the  facts  of  the  case, 
experts  are  usually  called  to  give  to  the  jury  their  judgment,  as 
to  the  influence  of  these  facts. 

It  is  obvious  that  seaworthiness  must  differ  greatly  under 
different  circumstances.  A  ship  may  be  insured  only  while  in 
a  certain  port,  (z)  or  for  a  coasting  voyage,  or  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  or  a  voyage  round  the  world,  or  during  a  tempestu- 
ous season  or  a  quiet  one ;  and  the  seaworthiness  required  in 
every  case  is  the  seaworthiness  of  that  vessel  (a)  for  that  place, 
time,  or  voyage,  (b) 

Usage  may  have  great  influence  in  determining  this  point. 
Thus,  in  many  cases,  a  log-line  and  a  quadrant  may  be  enough. 
But  in  other  cases,  it  might  be  necessary  that  the  ship  should 

136 ;  Tait  v.  Levi,  14  East,  481 ;  Draper  464 ;  Grader  v.  Phil.  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash. 

r.  Com.  Ins.  Co.  4  Dner,  234;  Dow  v,  C.  C.   262;    Paddock  v.  Franklin  Ina. 

Smith,   1    Caines,  32;   Siiva  v.  Low,  1  Co.  11  Pick.  232. 

Johns.  Cas.  184;  Cruder  v.  Phil.  Ins.  Co.  (a)  The  term  seaworthiness  as  applied 

2  Wash.  C.  C.  262  ;  Cruder  v,  Penn.  Ins.  to  steam-vessels,  means  not  only  that  the 

Co.  id.  339 ;  Hucks  v.  Thornton,  Holt,  N.  hull  shall  be  staunch,  tight,  and  strone, 

P.  30 ;  Busk  v.  Royal  Exch.  Asa,  Co.  2  but  that  the  machinerv  shall  be  properly 

B.  &  Aid.  73.    It  is  generally  necessary  to  constructed,  and  of  sufiident  power  to  per- 

have  an  officer  on  board  competent  to  take  form  the  contemplated  voyage.    Myers  v. 

the  master's  phuse  in  case  of  an  emeigen-  Girard  Ins.   Co.    26  Penn.    State,   192. 

tv.    Clifford  V,  Hunter,  3  Car.  &  P.  16 ;  See,  as  to  floating  docks,  Marcy  v.  Son 

Gillespie  v.  Forsyth,  2  Law  Rep.  257;  Ins.  Co.  11  La.  An.  748. 

Walden  u.  N.  Y.  ina.  Co.  12  Johns.  136 ;  (6)  See  Cobb  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co. 

Tread  well  t;.  Union  Ins.  Co.  6  Cow.  270;  6  Gray,  192 ;  Enill  v.  Hooper,  2  H.  &  N. 

Copeland  9.  New  Englanil  Ins.  Co.  2  Met.  277 ;  ^exander  v.  Pratt,  1  Arnould,  Ins 

4S2.  669 ;    Small  v.  Gibson,   16  Q.   B.   Ul ; 

'«)  M'Lanahan   v.  Universal  Ins.  Co.  Brown  v.  Girard,  4  Yeates,  115;  Bell  ci. 

1  Peu  184 :  Abitbo)  ^.  Bristow,  6  Taunt  Beed,  4  Biun.  127. 
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have  a  drroiiometer,  a  sextant,  and  a  mastei  competent  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  these  ^tniments.  So  there  must  be  proper 
charts  on  board;  but  what  charts  are  proper  and  necessary, 
must  be  determined  by  the  droumstances  of  each  case,  (c) 

Seaworthiness  is  a  condition  precedent;  that  is,  unless  the 
vessel  be  seawortihy  the  policy  does  not  attach,  [d)  But  by  a 
rule  somewhat  peculiar,  the  insured  is  not  in  general  bound  to 
prove  that  this  condition  was  fulfilled,  until  the  insurers  offer 
some  proof  of  unseaworthiness,  (e)  This  the  insurers  may  do, 
by  showing  that  the  loss  oocured  without  any  exposure  to 
extraordinary  peril ;(/)  but  if  a  vessel  has  encountered  an 
extraordinary  peril,  and  the  insurer  resists  a  claim  for  loss,  on 
the  ground  of  unseaworthiness,  he  must  prove  this ;  {g)  and  so 
if  the  vessel  sails  and  is  never  heard  from.  (A) 

If  a  vessel  becomes  unseaworthy,  and  afterwards  leaves  an 
intermediate  port  in  that  condition,  although  she  might  have 
been  repaired  there,  and  is  lost  in  consequence  of  that  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  to  repair  her,  the  underwriters  are 
not  held  liable  in  this  country.  {%)  In  England,  however,  the 
law  seems  now  to  be,  that  if  the  ship  was  seaworthy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage,  subsequent  unseaworthiness, 
from  whatever  cause,  except  the  wilful  and  wrongful  act  of  the 
assured  himself^  will  not  relieve  the  underwriter  from  liability 

(e)  In  all  each  caaeB  the  qaeBtibn  is  one  Ins.  Co.  11  Met  207 ;  Taylor  v.  Lowell, 

of  met  for  the  jury.    Chase  v.  Eagle  Ins.  3  Mass.  331;  Paddock  r.  Franklin  Ins. 

Co.  5  Pick.  51;  Bell  v.  Reed,  4  Binn.  Co.  11  Pick.  297;  Parker  v.  Potts,  3  Dow, 

127 ;    Clifford  v.  Honter,  Moodj  &  M.  23 ;  Bnllard  v.  Roger  Williams  Ins.  Co.  1 

103;  OiUespie  v.  Forsyth,  2  Law  Rep.  Cortis,  C.  C.  148;  Snethen  v,  Memphis 

257;  M'Lanahan  v.  UniTenal  Ins.  Co.  Ins.  Co.  3    La.  An.  474;    Dupeyre  v. 

1  Pet.  184.  Western  Ins.  Co.  2  Rob.  La.  457. 

(d)  Tidmanh  i\  Washington  Ins.  Co.  if)  Watson  v,  Clark,  1    Dow,  344; 

4  Mason,  439 ;  Small  i;.  Gibson,  16  Q.  B.  Parker  v.  Potts,  3  Dow,  23 ;  Wright  v. 

128;  Wallace  v,  De  Pan,  2  Bay,  503,  1  Orient  Ins.  Co.  6  Bosw.  269;  Deshon  v. 

Bray.  252;  and  cases  ixisnm.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  11  Met.  207;  Myers 

(s)  It  has  been  held  in  some  cases,  that  v.  Girtad  Ins.  Co.  26  Penn.  State,  192; 

as  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  is  a  con-  Bnllaid  v.  Roger  Williams  Ins.  Co.  1 

dition  precedent  to  the  right  of  the  assured  Cnrt||B  C.  C.  148. 

to  recover,  it  lies  upon  nim  to  establish  {a)  Bamewall  v.  Church,  1  Caines,  217 

that  feet.    Tidmarsh  v.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  4  (A)  Deshon  v.  Merchants   Ins.  Co.  U 

Biason,  439 ;  Craig  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  Pet.  Met.  207. 

C.  C.  410;  Moses  i;.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  1  Dner,  (t)  Paddock  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  11 

159.    But*  the  rule  generally  followed  at  Pick.  227 ;  Hazard  v.  New  England  Ins 

the  present  day  is,  that  seaworthiness  is  Co.  1  Sumner,  230,  8  Pet.  557 ;  Deblois 

astnmed  as  a  fact  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  308 ;  Copeland 

and  the  assured  is  not  called  upon  to  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  2  Met.  432. 
pvove  it  in  limine,     Deshon  v.  Merchants 
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for  a  loss  which  is  the  proximate  effect  of  a  peril  insured 
against  0) 

It  is,  however,  an  unquestionable  rule  of  insurance  law,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  repair  unseaworthiness  in  the 
first  port  of  repair  which  he  reaches  after  the  injury.  The  dis- 
regard of  this  duty  is  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness.  Still  this  breach  does  not  operate  altogether 
like  a  breach  of  this  warranty  at  the  beginning.  It  does  not 
destroy  the  liability  of  the  insurers,  but  only  suspends  it.  It 
seems  to  be  settled,  for  example,  that  if  a  ship  loses  her  spars  at 
sea  or  a  part  of  her  crew,  and  reaches  a  port  where  they  could 
be  supplied,  and  leaves  it  without  supplying  them,  but  then 
proceeds  to  another  port  and  there  supplies  them,  the  liability 
of  the  insurers  continues  until  she  reaches  the  first  port  where 
her  wants  can  be  supplied,  and  is  then  suspended  until  they 
aie  supplied,  and  then  revives  after  they  are  supplied. 

Whether  the  suspension  of  the  liability  is  complete,  or 
only  in  reference  to  the  wants  not  supplied,  or  in  other  words, 
whether,  if  a  loss  happens  during  this  suspension  firom  any 
cause,  the  insurers  would  be  discharged  ;  or  would  be  dis- 
charged only  if  the  loss  can  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to 
those  wants,  may  not  be  certain.  We  should  say,  however,  that 
the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  the  insurers  would  be  liable  even 
during  the  period  of  suspension,  for  a  loss  which  can  not  be 
attributed  at  all  to  the  wants  which  caused  the  suspension,  (k) 
In  questions  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  of  those  of  seaworthiness, 
whether  relating  to  the  ship,  her  provisions,  crew,  or  pilot, 
usage  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  would  have  much  in- 
fluence. 

The  seaworthiness  required  when  she  leaves  an  intermediate 
port,  may  not  be  so  perfect  as  that  required  before  she  proceeds 
on  her  voyage.     The  only  rule  must  be  that  she  should  be 


(f')Shee'sManhall  on  1118.123;  Dixon  Ins.  Co.  5  Pick.  51;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v. 

V.  Sadler,  5  M.  &  W.  405;  Bedman  v,  Oeden,  15  Wend.  532,  20  id.  287;  Peters 

WiiBon,  14  id.  476.  ».  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  3  S.  &  R.  25 ;  Hasard 

{k)  Capen  v.  Washington  fns.  Co.  12  v.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  1  Sumner,  218, 

Cosh.  517;   Starback  v.  New  England  280. 
Ins.  Co.  19  Pick.  198;  Chase  v.  Ea^le 
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made  as  seaworthy  as  she  could  be  made,  by  a  reasonable  ase 
of  the  means  within  reach. 

So  if  the  insurance  is  to  attach  while  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  or 
in  a  distant  port,  the  seaworthiness  must  be  that  proper  to  the 
time  and  place.  (2) 

A  similar  question  exists  as  to  the  warranty  on  time  policies ; 
and  it  may  be  still  involved  in  some  uncertainty.  We  think, 
however,  the  rule  must  be,  that  when  she  sails  on  her  first  voy- 
age, she  must  be  or  have  been  completely  seaworthy  in  the  or- 
dinary sense ;  and  thereafter  kept  and  made  seaworthy,  by  the 
reasonable  use  of  all  available  means,  and  that  the  insurers  are 
not  liable  for  a  loss  caused  by  a  want  of  repairs  which  could 
have  been  made  by  the  proper  use  of  such  means.  But  if  the 
insurance  is  to  attach  to  a  ship  at  a  distance,  and  after  a  part 
of  her  voyage  has  been  made,  the  seaworthiness  required  is  not 
the  same  with  that  requireH  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyag^ 
but  is  qualified  by  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the  circmn- 
Rtances,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  contract  (m) 


B.  — Of  Deviation, 

There  is  always  a  warranty  that  the  ship  shall  pursue  her 
proper  course  between  the  termini  of  the  voyage  insured,  and 
therefore  these  termini  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  policy. 
It  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  established  rules  of  insurance  law, 
that  the  insurers  are  discharged  by  any  deviation  from  the 
proper  course  of  the  voyage.     Originally  this  terra  "  deviation,** 


(/)  See  Paddock  v,  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  commences,  the  only  implied  warranty  is 

11  Pick.  227.  •  that  the  vessel  was  m  existence  as  aves- 

(m)  In  England,  it  is  now  settled  that  sel,  bnt  that  if  she  is  in  port  at  the  time 
there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  seaworthi-  of  the  inception  of  the  risk  there  is  an  im- 
ness  in  any  case  in  a  time  policy  of  insnr-  plied  warranty  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy 
ance.  Small  v.  Gibson,  16  Q.  B.  128,  when  she  leaves  the  port.  See  Hoxie  p.  Pa- 
ul, 4  H.  L.  Cas.  353;  Jenkins  v.  Hey-  cific  Ins  Co.  7  Allen, ;  Macy  v.  Mnt 

cock,  8  Moore  P.   C.  351  ;  Michael  v.  Ins  Co.  15  Gray, ;  Capen  &.  Wash- 

Tredwin,  17   C.  B.  551;    Thompson  v,  ington  Ins.  Co.  12  Cush.  517;  Jones  o. 

Hopper,  6  Ellis  &  B.  172,  937,  Ellis,  B.  Ins.  Co.  2  Wallace,  C.  C.  278;  Rouse  r. 

&  E.  1028 ;    Fawcos  v.  Sarsfleld,  6  Ellis  Ins.  Co.  25  Law  Rep.  523 ;  Martin  r. 

&  B.  192.    In  this  country,  after  somedis-  Fishing  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick.  389 ;  Am.  Ins. 

cossion  the  rule  appears  to  be  settled,  that  Co.  v.  Ogden,  20  Wend.  287. 
if  the  vewel  is  at  sea  at  the  time  the  risk 
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88  employed  in  the  law  of  insurance,  had  no  wider  meaning; 
but  now  it  is  extended  by  the  reason  of  the  rale,  to  any  mate- 
rial change  in  the  risks  assumed  by  the  insurers.  And  the  rule 
applies  in  full  force,  although  the  change  does  not  increase  the 
risk ;  for  the  insurers  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  assumed  cer- 
tain risks,  and  no  other  risks ;  (n)  and  the  rule  is,  that  any 
deviation  whatever,  not  merely  suspends  the  liability  of  the  in- 
surers, but  discharges  them  from  all  future  responsibility ;  but 
not  for  a  loss  caused  before  the  deviation  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  (o) 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  change  of  risk  might  be 
merely  temporary,  and  that  thereafter  aD  subsequent  risks  are 
certainly  and  precisely  just  what  they  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  deviation ;  and  then  the  liability  of  the  insurers 
might  revive.  There  can  however  be  few  changes  in  the  risks, 
•if  any,  that  leave  all  subsequent  perils  entirely  and  certainly 
unaffected,  (p) 

Usage  has  especial  influence  in  determining  what  is  the 
proper  course  for  a  voyage,  and  what  is  a  departure  from  this 
course,  (q)  If  there  be  no  such  usage,  the  master  is  always 
bound  to  proceed  to  his  destination  in  that  which  is  the  best 
way,  all  things  being  considered,  (r)  At  the  same  time,  a 
master  always  must  have  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion ;  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  his  judgment; 
and  the  insured  is  bound  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  (s)     There  may  certainly  be  a  deviation  before  the 

(n)  Mftryland  Ins.  Co.  v,  Le  Roy,  7  Dewar,  1    Camp.   503;    Oogier  9.  Jen- 

Cninch,  26;   Child  v,  San  Ins.  Co.  3  nings,  id.   505,  note;   SalvAdor  o,  Hop- 

8andf.  26;  Kctteli  v.  Wiggin,  13  Mass.  kins,  3  Burr.  1707;  Gregonr ».  Christie, 

6S;  Hartley  v.  Buggin,  3  l)oag.  39.  9  Dong.  419 ;  Depeyster  v.  San  Ins.  Co. 

(o)  Hare  17.   Travis,  7  B.  &   C.   14;  19  N.  Y.  272. 

Green  v.  Young,  2  Salk.  444 ;  Richardson  (r)  Martin  v.*  Delaware    Ins.    Co.   3 

9.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  6  Mass.  102.               .  Wash.  C.  C.  254 ;  Brown  v.  Taylear,  4 

(p)  See  Coffin  r.  Newborvportlns.  Co.  A.  &  £.  241. 

9  Mass.  449,  per  Sedgwick,  J.  (s)  As  where  the  master  is  reqaired  bj 

(q)  Martin  r.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  2  asage  on  reaching  a  certain  point,  to  de- 
Wash.  C.  C.  254 ;  FoLsom  v.  Merchants  cide  on  a  consideration  of  the  winds  and 
Ins.  Co.  38  Maine,  414  ;  Bentaloe  v.  currents,  which  of  two  or  more  routes  is 
Pratt,  J.  B.  Wallace,  58 ;  Kettell  v.  Wig-  the  best,  and  he  without  so  deciding  takes 
nn,  13  Mass.  68;  Ix>ckett  v.  Merch.  Ins.  one  of  them  in  obedience  to  the  sailing 
Co.  10  Bob.  La.  339 ;  Mey  v.  South  Caro-  orders  of  his  owners,  this  would  be  a  do* 
Una  Ins.  Co.  3  Brer.  329 ;  Elliot  9.  Wil-  viation.  Middlewood  v.  Blakes,  7  T.  B 
■on.  4  Brown.  P.   C.  470;  Vallanco  9.  162. 
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voyage  begins,  by  nnreasonable  delay ;  (t)  and  such  delay  at  an 
intermediate  port  would  be  a  deviation,  (u) 

A  deviation  is  always  excused  by  a  sufficient  necessity ;  or 
rather  a  change  of  risk  is  not  a  deviation,  which  is  caused  and 
justified  by  a  sufficient  necessity,  (v)  This  necessity  must 
always  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstances  which,  at  the  time, 
were  presented  for  consideration  to  the  assured  or  his  master, 
and  not  by  subsequent  events,  (w) 

It  must  always  be  a  voluntary  act;  for  whatever  is  done 
under  compulsion,  (x)  or  indeed  for  any  sufficient  cause,  is  not 
a  deviation ;  and  what  would  otherwise  be  a  deviation  is  not 
one,  if  a  change  of  risk  were  made  to  avoid  a  peril  of  sufficient 
reality  and  magnitude,  and  was  no  greater  than  this  cause 
required,  {y)  And  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  contracts 
of  shipping,  a  change  of  the  course  of  a  ship  is  justified,  if  it 
were  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  persons  on  board 
another  vessel,  (z)  And  we  should  apply  the  same  rule  to  a 
deviation  to  save  life  on  board  the  vessel  insured,  unless  this 
deviation  was  made  necessary  by  the  want  of  sufficient  means 
of  cure  on  board ;  and  this  want  might  amount  to  unseaworthi- 
ness, (a) 

(f )  Earl  V.  Shaw,  I  Johns.  Cas.  313 ;  Mait.  La.  126 ;  Gazzam  v.  Ohio  Ins.  Co. 

Driscol  V.  Passmoro,  1  B.   &  P.  200 ;  Wright,  202 ;  Stewart  o.  Tenn.  Ins.  Co. 

Chitty  V.  Selwyn,  2  Atk.  359 ;  Hull   v,  I  Hamph.  242. 

Cooper,  14  East,  479;  Hartley  v.  Buggin,  (x)  Winthrop    v.  Union    Ins.    Co.    2 

3  Doug.  39 ;  Seamans  v.  Loring,  1  Mason,  Wash.  C.  C.  7 ;  Soott  v.  Thompson,  4  B. 

127  ;  Himelv  v,  S.  Car.  Ins.  Co.  3  Const.  &   P.   181.    See    Phelps   v.    Aul^jo,   2 

R.  154  ;  Palmer  v.  Marshall,  8  Bing.  79 ;  Camp.  350. 

Mount  V.  Larkins,  8  Bing.  108.  (y)  As  capture.    Driscoll  v.  Bovil,   1 

(u)  Hamilton  ».  Sheddon,  3  M.  &  W.  B.   &  P.   313;    Whitney  r.   Haven,  13 

49;  Marden  v.  South  Car.   Ins.   Co.  3  Mass.  172;  Reade  r.  Comm.  Ins.  Oo.  3 

Const.  R.  200 ;   Coffin  v.  Newburyport  Johns.  352 ;  Post  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  10 

Ins.  Co.  9  Mass.  436 ;  Williams  v.  Shee,  Johns.  79 ;   Leo  v.  Gray,  7  Mass.  352 ; 

8  Camp.  469 ;  Kingston  u.  Girard,  4  Dall:  Govemeur  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  I  Caines, 
274.                                  ,  592.     See  O'Reilly  r.  Roval  Exch.  Ass. 

(v)  Thus  a  vessel  damaged  by  a  peril  Co.  4  Camp.  246;   Breed  v.  Eaton,  10 

'  of  the  sea,  may  go  out  of  her  course  to  Mass.  21. 

refit.      Motteox  v.  London  Ass.  Co.  1  (z)  The  Sch.  Boston,  1  Sumner,  .328 ; 

Atk.  545;  Coffin  v.  Nowbur^rt  Ins.  Co.  Bond   v.  Brig  Cora,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  80; 

9  Mass.  447 ;  Coles  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  3  Ship  Henry  Ewbank,  I  Sumner,  400 ; 
Wash.  C.  C.  159;  Hall  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Settle  v.  St  Louis  Ins.  C<).  7  Misso.  379; 
Co.  9  Pick.  466.  But  whatever  be  the  Walsh  v.  Homer,  10  id.  6 ;  Lawrence  v. 
necessity,  unnecessary  delay  or  waste  of  Sydebotham,  6  East,  45. 

time,  or  wandering  under  that  necessity,  (a)  In  Perkins  v.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  10 

flrill  bo  a  deviation.    Turner  r.  Protection  G«iy,  312,  the  wife  of  the  captain,  who 

[ns.  Co.  25  Maine,  515.  was  on  board  in  a  pregnant  condition,  fell 

(w)  Byrne  v.  La.  State  Ins.   Co.  10  down  the  cabin  stairs.    To  obtain  medl 
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It  is  quite  certain,  that  a  mere  intention  to  deviate  is  not  a 
deviation.  If  the  intended  voyage  is  wholly  abandoned  and 
another  snbstitated,  a  policy  for  the  original  voyage  never 
attaches.  Bat  if,  for  example,  a  vessel  insured  from  Boston  t^o 
Rio  Janeiro,  takes  goods  on  board  which  she  intends  to  carry 
to  New  Orleans,  and  then  return  to  her  voyage  to  Bio  Janeiro ; 
and  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  she 
had  not  intended  to  go  to  New  Orleans ;  the  deviation  does  not 
take  place  until  she  actually  changes  her  course  to  go  to  New 
Orleans.  And  for  a  loss  occurring  before  this  change  of  her 
course  takes  place,  the  insurers  would  be  liable,  (b)  Whether 
if  a  vessel  sails  vnth  the  purpose  of  pursuing  her  course  for  a 
certain  time  and  then  of  changing  her  course,  this  is  only  an 
intended  deviation,  or  an  entire  change  of  the  original  voyage, 
discharging  the  insurers  from  the  beginning,  must  always  be  a 
•question  of  mixed  law  and  fact.  We  should  say,  however, 
that  if  a  vessel  sailed  with  the  original  intention  of  terminating 
her  voyage  at  some  other  port  or  place  than  that  to  which  she 
is  insured,  this  would,  generally  at  least,  be  a  change  of  the 
voyage,  (c)  If  she  sails,  intending  to  go  where  she  is  insured  to 
go,  a  clearance  for  a  different  port  would  not  discharge  the 
insurers,  {d) 

Policies  of  a  certain  description  are  commonly  called  Ubexty 
policies.  They  permit  certain  changes  of  course  which  would 
otherwise  be  deviations.  The  expressions  often  used  are  "  with 
liberty  to  enter  such  a  port,"  or  **to  enter"  or  "touch  at"  or 
"trade"  or  "stop"  or  "  stay  at"     The  parties  may  of  course 

cal  assistanoe  and  adrice,  the  master  devi-  7  B.  &  C.  14 ;  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tucker, 

ated  from  hb  coarse  and  pot  into  port.  3  Cranch,  857 ;  Hobart  v.  Norton,  8  Pick. 

The  court  held,  that  the  deviation,  if  neces-  159;   Winter  v,  Dekware  Ins.   Co.  30 

saiy  to  save  life  on  board,  was  justifiable.  Penn.  State,  334:  Lawrence  v.  Ocean  Ins. 

See  also,  Brown  v,  Orerton,  Spragne,  462.  Co.  11  Johns.  241 ;  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v, 

la  Woolf  t;.  Claggett,  3  Esp.  257,  Lord  Lawrence,  14  id.  46.    See  Silva  v.  Low,  1 

Elcbn  stated,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Johns.  Cais.  184. 

owner  to  provide  against  the  results  of        (c)  Stocker   v.  Harris,  3    Mass.  409; 

acddents  by  every  proper  precaution,  as  Merrill  v.  Bojlston  Ins.  Co.  3  Allen,  247 ; 

to  medicines  and  necessaries  for  the  vov-  Marine  Ins.  Co.  t^.  Stras,  1  Mnnf.  408. 

age,  as  much  as  he  was  bound  with  respect  See  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tucker,  3  Cranch, 

to  the  tightness  of  the  ship.  357,  per  Johnson,  J. 

(6)  Foster  v.  Wilmer,  2   Stra.   1249;        (rf)  Planch^  w.  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  251; 

Carter  v.  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  id. ;  Thel-  Bamewall  v.  Church,  iCaines,  217 ;  Tal- 

hHion  0.  Fergusson,  1  Doug.  361.    Kew-  cot  v.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.    130; 

kf  v.  Ryan,  2  H.  BL  343 ;  Hare  v,  Travis,  McFee  u.  S.  Car.  Ins.  Co.  2  McCord,  503 
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make  whatever  stipulations  they  please;  and  the  language 
used,  although  once  construed  with  perhaps  severe  teclinical- 
ity,  (e)  would  now  undoubtedly  be  construed  with  due  regard 
to  the  intention  of  the  parties.  (/) 

It  is  now  often  expressly  permitted,  that  intermediate  voyages 
may  be  made,  or  intermediate  ports  visited.  These  intermedi- 
ate ports  are  sometimes  named,  and  sometimes  only  designated 
as  ports  between  two  terminL  (g*)  In  either  case,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  ports  should  be  visited  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named,  (A)  unless  it  is  obvious  that  the  order  in  which  they 
are  enumerated  was  accidental,  and  not  intended  to  have  any 
effect ;  or  if  not  named,  then  in  their  geographical  order,  (t) 
By  geographical  order  is  generally  meant  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  upon  the  map ;  but  usage  and  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  voyage  may  show  a  different  intention  of  the  par- 
ties, and  so  vary  this  order,  {j )  The  reason  for  the  rule  is, 
that  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  vessel  might  go  to  the  further  port 
and  then  return  to  a  nearer,  then  go  again  to  a  further  port  and 
return  to  a  nearer,  and  thus  lengthen  the  voyage  indefinitely ; 
and  no  construction  would  give  this  power  unless  it  were 
expressly  given,  (k)  For  the  same  reason,  a  liberty  to  go  to 
any  ports  without  naming  them,  would  be  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  voyage  insured,  and  would  not  be  held  to  include 
permission  to  visit  a  port  which  could  not  be  reached  without 
a  distinct  change  of  the  voyage.  (/) 

Policies  on  time  may  contain  no  termini  whatever ;  and  then 


(e)  Thu8  "to  touch  and  Btay  "  has  been  (i)  See  Cbuson  i;.  Simmonds,  cited  6  T. 

held  not  to  authorize  breakin^^  bulk.    Stitt  R.  533. 

V,  Warden,  2  Esp.  610,  Park,  Ins.  388.  (j)  See  Gaiidner v.  Scnhouso, 3  Taunt. 

See  also,  Siicriif  v.  ]?otts,  5  £sp.  96;  U.  16. 

S.  V.  Tiio  Paul  Shearman,  Pet.  C.  C.  104.  {k)  Hammond  t;.  Keid,  4  B.  &  Aid.  72; 

(/)  Unjuhnrt   v.  Bafnard,   1    Taunt.  Williams  v.  Shee,  3  Camp.  469 ;  Solly  p. 

450 ;  .Grc;;ory  v.  Christie,  Park  Ins.  67,  Whitmore,  5  B.  &  Aid.  45 ;  Clason  o. 

3  Dou^.  419 ;  Cross  v.  Shutlifie,  2  Bay,  Simonds,  cited  6  T.  R.  533;  Langhom  v. 

220;    Metcalfe  r.  Parry,  4  Camp.   123;  Allnutt,  4  Taunt.  511  ;  Ruckcr  <?.  Allnut, 

Ashley  V.  Pratt,  16  M.  &  W.  471,  1  Exch.  15  East,  278. 

257 ;  Gilfoit  v.  Hallet,  2  Johns.  Cas.  296 ;  (/)  Bottomley  v.  Bovill,  5  B.  &  C.  210; 

Chase  r.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  5  Pick.  51.  Hogg  v.  Horner,  Park,  Ins.  394 ;  Ranken 

{g)  Tlionidiko    v.   Bordman,   4    Pick.  v.  Reeve,  Park,  Iiis.  627  ;  Lavahre  u,  Wil- 

471;    Bizo    v.   Fletcher,   1    Doug.  284;  son,  1  Doug.  284;  Coles  <;.  Marino  Ins. 

Hunter  v.  I-Kjathley,   10  B.   &  C.  858;  Co.  3   Wash.  C.  C.  159;   Winthrop  ». 

Leathly  v.  Hunter,  7  Bine.  517.  Union  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C  C.  7;  Lani- 

(h)  Beatson  i;.  HaworW,  6  T.  R.  531.  bert  v.  Liddard,  5  Taunt.  480 
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they  Qsnally  add  the  clause,  "  wherever  she  may  be,"  or  some 
equivalent  clause.  But  they  may  contain  termini  of  place,  or 
specify  that  certain  places  may  be  visited  only  at  certain  sea- 
sons. A  very  common  insurance  is  to  such  ''a  port  and  a 
market ; "  and  it  covers  the  vessel  to  that  port,  and  while  on 
her  way  from  that  port  to  any  other  in  search  of  a  market,  (m) 
But  even  to  this  general  liberty,  usage  and  a  reasonable  refer- 
ence to  the  intention  of  the  parties  might  give  some  limita- 
tion. 

The  insured  is  never  bound  Jo  take  advantage  of  the  liberty 
given  him,  and  a  mere  omission  to  exercise  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it,  would  not  amount  to  a  deviation,  (n) 

In  reference  to  all  liberties  whatever,  however  wide  they  may 
be,  they  must  be  so  construed,  if  the  language  is  not  precise 
and  clear,  and  they  must  also  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  bring 
them  into  conflict  with  the  proper  progress  of  the  vessel  towards 
an  ultimate  destination,  which  is  declared  and  defined  in  the 
policy,  (o)  But  if  there  be  no  designation  of  an  ultimate  des- 
tination, it  would  seem  that  the  permitted  ports  may  be  visited 
in  any  order,  if  so  visited  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  orders 
or  instructions  to  determine  the  final  destination,  (p) 


SECTION  XIV. 

OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  adjustment  of  a  claim  on  insurers  is  not  always  re- 
quired ;  nor  is  any  particular  form  required.  In  all  the  United 
States,  adjustments  are  usually  made  in  a  similar  way,  and  in 

(m)  Dcblois  i'.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Pick.  (o)  See  Bragg  v.  Andereon,  4  Taunt. 

303 ;  Maxwell  v.  Robinson,  1  Johns.  333 ;  229 ;    Perkins  v,  Augusta   Ins.   Co.  10 

Smith  V.  Bates,  2  Johns.  Cas.  299-;  Gaither  Gray,  312. 

V.  Mrrick,  9  Md.  118.  Ip)  MoUish  v,  Andrews,  16  East,  312, 

(n)  Marsden  v  Rcid,  3  East,  572 ;  Hale  2  M.  &  S.  27,  5  Taunt.  496.    Annet  v. 

p.  Mercantile  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick.  172;  Kane  Innes,  4  J.  B.  Moore»  150;   Ashley  a 

p.  Columbian    Ins.  Co.  2  Johns.  264;  Pratt,  16  M.  &  W.  471,  i  Exch.  257. 
CiOM  r.  Shntlifie,  2  Bay,  220. 
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the  larger  mercantile  ports,  at  least,  by  persons  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  them ;  and  these  persons  are  generally,  though 
not  always,  insurance  brokers. 

These  adjustments  are  sometimes  long  and  complicated, 
especially  in  cases  of  general  average ;  and  sometimes  short 
and  simple.  In  either  case,  and  equally,  the  law  makes  them 
binding  upon  all  the  parties  in  interest  (q)  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  the  same  as  those  applied  to  aQ  contracts.  They 
may  be  avoided  by  a  party  defrauded,  if  they  were  made  fraud- 
ulently, (r)  Nor  are  they  enforced  if  founded  upon  a  material 
misrepresentation  or  concealment,  (s)  or  a  material  mistake  of 
fact  (t)  or,  we  think,  of  law.  (u)  But  the  distinction  of  the 
common  law  between  these  two  mistakes  is  still  so  far  applied, 
that  if  money  be  actually  paid  under  an  adjustment,  it  may  be 
recovered  back  if  paid  through  a  mistake  of  fact,  (v)  but  not  if 
paid  through  a  mistake  of  law.  (w) 

The  policies  in  common  use  make  the  loss  payable  "  after 
proof  and  adjustment  of  the  loss."  But  if  payment  is  refcised, 
and  a  suit  is  instituted,  the  want  of  an  adjustment  is  no  de- 
fence, (x)  And  if  a  claim  be  demanded  and  refused,  which  is 
founded  upon  an  adjustment  which  was  offered  by  the  insured, 
he  may  then  waive  this  adjustment,  and  present  and  sue  upon 
a  new  adjustment,  whether  more  or  less  advantageous  to 
him.  (y) 

An  adjustment  is  equally  binding,  whether  it,  be  made  at 
home  or  in  a  foreign  port,  provided  it  be  there  made  by  per- 
sons of  competent  skill,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that 
place,  and  in  good  faith,  (z)     If  payment  be  made  on  a  daim 

{q)  Hog   V.  Goaldnej,  Beawes,   Lex        (t?)  Reyner  v.  Hall,  4  Tannt.  725 ;  Kel- 

M«rc.  310,  Park  Ids.  162 ;  Hewit  v.  Flex-  ly  r.  Solan,  9  M.  &  W.  54 ;  Mutual  Ins. 

nej,  Beawes,  Lex  Merc.  308;  Adams  v.  Co.  v.  Munro,  7  Gray,  248. 
Sanndars,  4  Car.  &  P.  25 ;  May  v.  Christie,        {w)  Bilbie  v.  Lumley,  2  East,  469. 
Holt  N.  P.  67.  (x)  Rogers  v.  Maylor,  Park  Ins.  163. 

(r)  Haigh  v.  De  la  Cour,  3  Camp.  319.        (y)  Am.    Ins.    Co.    v.    Griswold,    14 

(s)  Faugier  v,  Hallett,  2  Johns.  283 ;  Wend.  399. 
Shepherd  v.  Chewter,  1  Camp.  274.  {z)  See  Power  v.  Wbitmore,  4  M.  ft  S. 

{t)  Rogers  v.  Maylor,  Park  Ins.  163 ;  141  ;  I^nox  v.  United  Ins.  Co.  3  Johns. 

Christian  v.  Coombe,  2  Esp.  489;  De  Cas.  178;  Shiff  r.  La.  State  Ins.  Co.  18 

Garron  9.  Galbraith,  Park  Ins.  163;  Dow  Mart.  La.  629;  Walpole  v.  Ewer,  Park 

p.  Smith,  1  Caines,  32.  Ins.  565 ;  Newman  v.  Cazalet,  id.  566  ; 

(ii)  Rogers  v.  Maylor,  Park  Ins.  163.  Strong  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co    11  Johns.  823 ; 
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for  a  total  loss,  this  is  equivalent  to  an  adjustment  (a)  and  an 
adjustment  has  no  effect  upon  the  claim  of  the  insured  or  his 
action  on  the  policy,  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  claim  or  ac- 
tion be  not  induded  in  the  adjustment  (b) 

Depan  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  6  Cow.  63 ;  Lor-  (a)  M'Lellaa  v.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  19 
fa«  V.  Keptnne  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick.  411 ;    Mass.  246. 

Thomtom  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  8  Fairf.  150.  (6)  Beynolda   v.  Ocean  Im.  Co.  22 

Pick.  191. 

VOL.  n.  87 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

OF  THB  LAW  OF  FIRE  mSUBANCB. 

SECTION    I. 
OF  THB  FORM  OF  THB  OONTRAOT. 

Thb  general  principles  of  contracts  suffice  to  answer  many  oi 
the  questions  raised  by  fire  policies,  and  the  principles  of  marine 
insurance  are  generally  applicable.  It  will  not  therefore  be 
necessary  in  this  chapter  to  present  a  complete  and  independent 
view  of  the  law  of  fire  insurance,  but  we  may  dwell  mainly  on 
the  questions  which  belong  specificaUy  to  these  contracts.  This 
kind  of  insurance  is  sometimes  made  to  indemnify  against  loss 
by  fire  of  ships  in  port ;  (a)  more  often  of  warehouses,  and  mer- 
cantile property  stored  in  them ;  still  more  firequently  of  per- 
sonal chattels  in  stores  or  factories,  in  dwelling-houses  or  barns, 
of  merchandise,  furniture,  books  and  plate,  or  pictures,  or  live 
stock*  But  the  most  common  appKcation  of  it  is  to  dwelling-, 
houses. 

A.  —  How  the  Contract  is  made. 

Fiie  insurance  is  now  always  as  we  suppose,  made  in  this 
country  by  companies  incorporated  for  that  purpose.  These 
sometimes  are  both  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies ;  but 
more  generally  confine  themselves  to  fire  insurance.  They  may 
be  stock  companies,  or  mutual  companies,  or  both.     The  stock 

(a)  The  insttranoe  on  a  ship,  "on  the  use,  and  by  reason  of  snch  adaptation  had 

btocks  bailding/'  does  not  indude  the  ma-  become  valacless  for  other  purposes.  Hood 

terials  which  are  so  far  wrought  as  to  be  v.  Manhattan  Ins.  Co.  1  Kern.  &32,  oveF- 

in  a  condition  to  be  framed,  if  they  are  not  ruling  the  same   case  in   the    Superior 

actually  incorporated  into  the  parts  on  the  Court,  2  Dner,  191.    See  also,  Mason  v. 

stocks,  although  they  were  in  a  proper  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  12  Gill  &  J.  468. 
place  to  be  conyeniently  applied  to  that 
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company  offers  to  the  insured  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of 
losses,  the  whole  amount  of  its  stock,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
of  its  business.  Mutual  companies,  if  without  stock,  have  of 
course  no  other  capital  to  rest  upon  than  the  proceeds  of  their 
business,  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  their  premiums. 
Usually,  in  mutual  companies  an  insured  pays  but  a  small  sum 
down,  and  is  insured  fot  a  certadn  number  of  years,  and  gives 
his  note  for  a  much  larger  sum  than  he  pays  in  cash.  Then  if 
losses  more  than  exhaust  the  whole  amount  paid  in  cash  by  all 
the  insured,  they  are  all  called  upon  on  their  notes  pro  ratOy 
and  the  whole  amount  which  can  be  demanded  of  any  insured, 
will  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  note.  It  follows,  that  the 
capital  thus  held  as  security  for  the  payment  of  losses,  is  not 
only  the  whole  amount  of  cash  paid  when  policies  are  taken, 
but  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  notes  given  by  the  insured. 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  each  insured 
pays  only  for  the  actual  risk,  and  his  share  of  the  cost  of  carry 
ing  on  the  business,  (b) 

To  secure  the  funds  from  which  losses  are  ultimately  payable 
(which  are  the  premium  notes),  the  charter  of  mutual  companies 
sometimes  provides,  that  the  company  has  a  lien  to  the  extent 
of  the  premium  note  on  the  land  on  which  the  insured  building 
stands. 

/ 


(6)  The  policy  which  a  mutaal  insar- 
anoo  compan  J  issaes  and  the  promiam  note 
giren  at  the  same  time  for  the  payment  of  as- 
sessments, are  independent  contracts,  and 
a  vote  bj  such  a  company,  that  if  the  as- 
sessments upon  its  premium  notes  should 
not  be  punctually  paid,  the  insurances 
previously  made  should  be  suspended,  is 
of  no  validity,  unless  assented  to  by  the 
insured.  New  England  Ins.  Co.  v.  But- 
ler, 34  Maine,  45 1 .  Where  the  policy  has 
been  rendcnnl  void  by  a  transfer  of*  inte- 
rest, the  insured  is  personally  liable  on  the 
premium  note,  until  an  actual  surrender 
of  tlic  policy,  and  the  payment  of  all  as- 
sessments n<:ainst  him  for  losses  sustained 
before  the  surrender.  Indiana  Ins.  Co.  c. 
Coquillard,  2  Cart.  Ind.  645.  So  the  in- 
sured is  liable  for  premiums  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  insurance,  even  though 
there  win  a  previous  loss,  unless  there  is 
■omethiug  in  the  policy,  cliarter,  or  by- 


laws, or  premium  note,  showing  a  differ- 
ent contract  or  discharge.  New  Hamp- 
shire Ins.  Co.  V.  Rand,  4  Foster,  428 ; 
Swamscot  Machine  Co.  v.  Partridge,  5  id. 
369.  Where  the  charter  and  bv-Taws  of 
the  company  provided  for  assessments  in 
case  of  losses  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  premium  notes,  it  was  held,  thai 
without  such  losses  no  recovery  could  be 
had  on  the  notes,  although  absolute  on 
the  face.  Insurance  Co.  v.  Jarvis,  22  Conn. 
133.  It  has  been  hold,  that  where  the  pol- 
icy of  a  mutual  insurance  company  be- 
comes ipso  facto  void  bv  an  alienation,  a 
member  will  not  be  liable  for  osscssmenta 
for  losses  occurring  after  an.  alienation. 
Wilson  V.  Trumbull  Ins.  Co.  19  Penn. 
State,  372.  The  giving  of  the  premium 
note  is  not  necessoij  to  the  consummation 
of  the  contract  of  insurance.  Blanchard 
V.  Waice,  28  Maine,  51. 
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In  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  as  whether  writing  is 
required,  or  when  the  contract  takes  eflFect,  or  what  is  a  suf- 
ficient agency,  or  a  suiEcient  ratification,  we  are  aware  of  no 
material  difference  between  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  and 
the  law  of  fire  insurance,  (c)     Charters  may  contain  peremptory 


(c)  When  the  ofier  to  insare  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  applicant  has  complied 
with  all  the  conditions  imposed,  the  risk 
commences,  although  the  PoUcj  has  not 
been  issued.    Thus  the  plaintiff,  having 
an  interest  in  a  building,  applied  to  the 
agent  of  a  mutual  company  for  an  insur- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  made  the 
necessary  cash  payment  and  executed  the 
premium  note.      The  application  being 
transmitted  to  the  company,  an  alteration 
in  the  building  was  directed,  and  an  au- 
thority requiit^  from  the  trustees  of  the 
building  to  ofiect  the  insurance.    This 
was  communicated  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
secretary,  who  stated,  when  the  company 
were  duly  certified  that  these  had  oeen 
complied  with,  a  policy  would  be  sent. 
The  conditions  were  complied  with,  and 
the  agent  notified,  and  the  agent  requested 
to  caU  and  examine  ;  but  he  neglected  to 
do  so.    It  was  hdd,  that  the  risk  com- 
menced from  the  notification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  conditional 
agreement.     Hamilton  v.  Lycoming  Ins. 
(a>.  5  Barr,  339.    See  also,  Andrews  v, 
Essex  Ins.  Ck).  9  Mason,  6  ;  Kohne  v. 
Ins.  Co.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  93 ;  Palm  v,  Me- 
dina Ins.  Co.  20  Ohio,  .529 ;  Blanchard  v, 
Waite,  28  Maine,  51  ;  Bragdon  v.  Apple- 
ton  Ins.  Co.  42  Maine,  259.    Where  the 
a^pi^ment  to  insure  is  complete,  equity 
will  compel  the  execution  of  a  policy,  or 
if  a  loss  has  occurred,  decree  its  payment. 
Perkins  v.  Washin^n  Ins.  Co.  4  Cow. 
645 ;  Lightbody  v.  North  American  Ins. 
Co.  23  Wend.  18 ;  Carpenter  v.  Mutual 
Safety  Ins.  Co.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  408 ;  Sny- 
dam  i^.  Columbus  Ins.  Co.  18  Ohio,  459; 
Neville    v.    Mer.  Ins.   Co.   19  id.   452. 
Where  the  offer  of  the  company  by  letter 
to  insure  is  accepted  in  due  season,  the 
contract  is  complete  by  a  deposit  of  their 
letter  of  accepttinoe  in  the  mail  before  the 
building  is  burned,  or  before  the  other 
party  has  withdrawn  his  ofier.     Tayloe  v. 
Merchants  Ins.  Co.  9  Howard,  390.     See 
also,  Mactier  v.  Frith,  6   Wend.    103; 
Palm  V.  Medina  Fire  Ins.  Co.  20  Ohio, 
529.    The  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Eagle 
Ins.  Co.  1  Pick.  278,  so  far  as  it  decides, 
that  a  letter  of  acceptance  does  not  bind 
the  party  accepting,  till  it  is  received  by 


the  party  making  the  offer,  and  that,  nntil 
that  time,  the  party  offering  has  a  right  to 
retract  his  offer,  is  effectually  OTermlod 
b^  the  above  cases.    But  no  contract  sub- 
sists between  tlie  parties,  where  the  policy 
issued  by  the  company  varies  from  tm 
offer  of  the  applicant.    Ocean  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Carrington,  3  Conn.  357.    See  a  reomt 
and  interesting  case  on   this    question. 
Kentucky  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Jenks,  5  Port 
Ind.  96.    A  memorandum  made  in  the 
application  book  of  a  company  bv  the 
president,  and  signed  by  him,  is  not  bind- 
ing, when  the  party  to  be  insured  wishea 
the  policy  to  be  delayed  until  a  different 
adjustment  of  the  terras  can  be  made,  and, 
after  some  delay  is  notified  by  the  com- 
pany to  call  and  settle  the  business  or 
the  company  would  not  be  bound,  and 
he   does    not  call.     Sandlbrd  v.  Trust 
Fb«  Ins.   Co.   II   Paige,   547.      Where 
written   applications    for   insurance  had 
been  made  to  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany, and  the  rates  of  premium  agreed 
upon,  and  when  the  policies  were  made 
out  the  applicant  refused  to  take  them  or 
sign  the  deposit  notes,  and  the  policies  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  company, 
it  was  hddf  that  there  was  no  completed 
contract,  which  would  sustain  an  action 
against  the  applicant  on  the  deposit  notes. 
Real  Estate  Ins.  Co.  o.  Roessle,  1  Gray. 
336.    See  also,  Lindauer  v.  Delaware  Ins 
Co.  8  Eng.  Ark.  461.     So,  where  the 
buildings  were  burned,  while  the  proposal 
of  the  company  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
applicant  remained  in  the  possessbn  of 
the  agent  of  the  latter,  the  company  was 
held  not  to  be  liable.     Thayer  v.  Middle- 
sex Ins.  Co.  10  Pick.  326.    Where  the 
applicant  is  notified  that  the  payment  of 
the  premium  is  a  condition  precedent  te 
the  taking  efiect  of  the  insurance,  no  con- 
tract subsists  while  it  remains    unpaid. 
Flint  V.  Ohio  Ins.  Co.  8  Ohio,  501 ;  Ber- 
thond  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  13  La.  539. 
See  also,  Bufium  v.  Fayette  Ins.  Co.  3 
Allen,  360.    But  generally  a  parol  con- 
tract of  insurance  may  be  made  ny  a  stock 
company.    See  ante,  p.  350,  n.  (a).    In 
respect  to  a  ratification,  see  De  Bolltf  v. 
Pennsylvania  Ins.  Co.  4  Whart.  6S. 
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pTOvisjons  on  some  of  these  points,  (d)  And  in  policies  of  fire 
insurance,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  insured  is  always  specifically 
named,  (e)  Such  expressions  as  "  for  whom  it  may  concern," 
^  for  owners,"  and  the  like,  not  being  often,  if  ever,  used.  (/) 

In  our  mutual  insurance  companies,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 

every  one  who  is  insured  becomes  a  member  of  the  company. 

It  follows  that  all  who  are  insured  insure  each  other ;  and  also 

hat  every  one  insured  is  bound  by  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  tlie 

company,  for  he  himself  is  one  of  those  who  made  them. 

In  practice,  there  is  this  difference  between  marine  policies 
and  fire  policies,  issued  by  mutual  companies.  Mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies  require  that  there  shall  be  a  written  applica- 
tion for  insurance.  This  application  is  upon  a  printed  sheet, 
and  contains  a  very  large  number  of  questions,  very  carefiilly 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  by  the  answers  to  them 
the  whole  of  the  information  which  the  insurers  need,  to  enable 
fhem  to  determine  whether  they  will  take  the  risk  at  all,  or  at 
what  rate  of  premium.  To  all  these  questions,  there  must  be 
written  and  specific  answers.  Then  the  application  itself,  with 
aU  its  contents,  is  made  a  part  of  the  policy  by  the  terms  of  the 
policy  itself,  (g)  Then  the  statements  in  this  paper  are  war- 
ranties ;  although  the  application  itself  may  be  regarded  as 
having  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  identifying  the  property. 
There  are  cases  going  to  show,  that  without  expressions  declar- 
ing a  paper  referred  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy,  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  a  paper  so  connecting  it  to  the  policy  as  to  make  it 
a  part.  But  a  mere  reference,  to  have  this  effect,  must  be  very 
distinct  and  determinate.  (A)     The  principles  which  should  de- 


{d)  See  ante,  p.  350,  n.  (b).  Watts  &  8.  348;  Holmes  v.  Charlestown 

(e)  The  term  "  the  insured  "  in  a  ma-  Ins.  Co.  10  Met.  211 ;  Smith  v,  Bowditch 

toal  fire  insurance  company,  means  the  Ins.  Co.  6  Cash.  448 ;  McMahon  v,  Ports- 

penon  who  owns  the  property,  applies  for  mouth  Ins.  Co.  2  Foster,  15. 
the  insuront'e,  pays  the  premium  and  signs        (A)     Whero  the  policy  insures  certain 

the  deposit  notes   ind  not  the  person  to  property  as  described,  or  more  particulnr!^ 

whom  the  money  is  payable  in  case  of  described  on  the  application,  such  a  refci- 

loss,  although  he  may  have  a  lease  of  the  ence  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  appHc:i- 

premises.    Sanford  v.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  tion  a  part  of  the  policy  and  give  it  the 

12  Cush.  541.  effect  or  a  warranty,  and  it  is  sufficient  if 

{/)  Do  Forest  v.  Fulton  Ins.  Co.  I  it  be  not  false  in  any  material   point 


b11\ 


^112.    See  Alliance  Ins.  Co.  v.  La.    Jefferson  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cotlieal,  7  Wend- 
State  Ins.  Co.  8  La.  11,  and  post,  p.  442.      72 ;  Snyder  v.  Farmers  Ins.  Co.  13  Wend, 
(y)  Susquehanna  Ins.  Co.  v,  Perrine,  7    92, 16  id.  481 ;  Delonguemare  v.  Trader- 
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termine  between  warranties  and  representations,  and  which 
apply  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  the  proper  rules  of  con- 
struction,  or  of  the  effect  of  either  warranties  or  representations, 
are  substantially  the  same  in  fire  policies  as  in  marine  poli- 
cies, (i) 

A  person  who  accepts  a  policy  of  insurance  in  which  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  it  is  agreed  and  declared  that  Ihe  policy 
is  made  and  accepted,  upon  and  in  reference  to  the  application, 
cannot  deny  that  the  application  is  his,  nor  can  he  assert  that 
it  was  made  by  an  agent  employed  by  him  to  procure  insur- 
ance, but  without  authority  to  bind  him  by  representations,  (j ) 
And  firaud  in  inducing  a  person  to  accept  a  policy  of  insurance, 
will  not  render  the  insurers  liable  in  an  action  of  contract  upon 
it,  if  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  such  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained, (k) 

Under  a  by-law,  which  provides  that  a  policy  of  insurance 
shall  be  void  <'  if  the  insured  shall  neglect,  for  the  term  of  thirty 


men's  Ins.  Co.  2  Hall,  611  ;  Stebbins  v. 
Globe  Ins.  Co.  2  id.  632 ;  BairiU  v.  Sarar 
toga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  190 ;  Wall  v, 
Howard  Ins.  Co.  14  Barb.  383;  Insur- 
ance Co.  r.  Sonthai-d,  8  B.  Mon.  634. 
Bat  see  Siilem  v.  Thornton,  3  Ellis  &  B. 
868,  26  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  238.  Where,  in 
the  policy,  this  clause  occarred,  "  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  application  of  A  B 
for  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
conations  annexed,  as  forming  a  part  of 
this  policy,"  Bearddey,  J.,  said :  "  The 
conditions  are  thus  undoubtedly  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  insurance ;  as  much 
so  as  if  embodied  in  the  policy.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  application.  That,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  referred  to  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  describing  and  identifying  the 

{}roperty  insured,  and  not  to  incorporate 
ts  statements  into  the  policy  as  parts 
thereof."  Trench  v.  Chenango  Co.  Ins. 
Co.  7  Hill,  124.  But,  see  contra,  Jen- 
nings V.  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Co.  2  Denio, 
75.  In  Sheldon  v.  Hartford  Fire  Ins. 
Co.  22  Conn.  235,  where  the  policy  re- 
ferred to  the  survey  in  these  words  : 
"  Reference  is  had  to  survey  No.  83,  on 
Ale  at  the  office  of  the  Protection  Insur- 
ance Company,"  and  the  survey  con- 
sisted of  answers  to  questions,  some  of 
which  were  intended  to  draw  forth  a  mi- 
oate  description  of  the  premises,  and  others 
to  enable  the  insurer  to  estimate  the  risk. 


it  was  held,  that  the  reference  to  the  mirrey 
was  not  merely  for  a  fuller  description, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  all 
the  survey  mto  the  policy.  Where  the 
application  is  referred  to  "  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  policy,"  it  will  have  the  emct 
of  a  warranty.  Burritt  r.  Saratoga  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  188;  Williams  •».  N.  E. 
Ins.  Co.  31  Maine,  224.;  Murdock  9. 
Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Co.  2  Com8t.210; 
Sexton  V,  Montgomery  Co.  Ins.  Co.  9 
Barb.  200 ;  Kennedy  v.  St.  Lawrence  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  10  Barb.  285 ;  Egan  v,  Mut.  Ins. 
Co.  5  Denio,  326 ;  Gates  v,  Madison  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  1  Seld.  469. 

(0  See  Wood  v,  Hartfoid  Ins.  Co.  18 
Conn.  533;  Egan  v,  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  5 
Denio,  326 ;  Farmers  Ins.  Co.  v,  Snyder, 
16  Wend.  481 ;  Duncan  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  6 
Wend.  488.  "  If  by  any  words  of  refer- 
ence, the  stipulation  in  another  instru- 
ment, such  as  the  proposal  or  application, 
can  be  construed  a  warranty,  it  must  be 
such  as  make  it  in  legal  effect  a  part  of  the 

e^licy."      Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,   Daniels  ». 
udson  Hiver  Ins.  Co.  12  Cush.  423. 
[j )  Draper  v.  Charter  Oak  Ins.  Co.  2 
Allen,  569;   See  Denny  v.  Conway  lus. 
Co.  13  Gray,  492;  Liberty  Hall  Assoc,  p. 
Housatonic  Ins.  Co.  7  Gray,  261 . 

ik)  TebbetH  p.  Hamilton  Ins.  Go.  3 
Allen,  569. 
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days  to  pay  his  preminm  note,  or  any  assessment  thereon,  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  mail  or  otherwise,  the  policy  is  avoided 
by  the  neglect  of  the  assured  for  thirty  days  after  a  written 
request  for  payment  deposited  in  the  post-office,  prepaid,  and 
duly  directed  to  him,  would  in  due  coarse  of  mail  reach  the 
place  of  residence  as  set  forth  in  the  policy,  whether  he  received 
such  request  or  not  (l) 


B. —  Of  the  Description  of  the  Property  Insured. 

If  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  contain  a  scale  of'  premiums, 
oalculated  upon  what  is  regarded  by  the  insurers  as  the  greater 
or  lesser  risk  of  fire  in  different  classes  of  buildings,  or  goods,  or 
other  property,  and  an  insured,  even  by  an  innocent  and  unin- 
tentional error,  puts  the  property  he  wishes  insured,  in  a  class 
lower  in  risk  and  in  the  premium  required  than  that  in  which 
it  belongs  according  to  the  classification,  this  has  the  effect  of  a 
bre€Lch  of  warranty,  and  discharges  the  insurers,  (m) 

If  the  policy  enumerates  certain  risks,  whether  of  buildings 
or  other  property,  or  certain  employments  of  such  buildings  or 
property,  as  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous,  the  insurers  are  so 
far  controlled  by  their  own  enumeration,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  them,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  that  other  things 
should  have  been  enumerated;  and  from  the  cases  it  would 
seem  that  the  courts  are  disposed  to  make  rather  a  strict  con* 
struction  of  the  terms  us^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
insnied  could  not  be  permitted  to  show  by  evidence,  that 
things  which  the  policy  called  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous, 
were  not  so  in  fact,  (n) 


(/)  Lothrop  V.  Gnenfield  Ins.  Co.  S  Wend.  623,  627,  Sutherland,  J,:  "It  wM 

Alien^  82.  an  express  provision  of  the  policy  in  tfais 

(»)  Fowler  v.  Mtntk  Ins.  Co.  6  Cowen,  case,  that  if  the  building  instn^  should  at 

673,  7  Wend.  273 ;  Wood  v.  Hartford  Ins,  any  time  daring  the  continnanoe  of  the 

Co.  18  Conn.  533;  Newcastle  Ins.  Co  o.  policy,  be  appropriated,  applied,  or  nsed, 

Macraorran,  3  Dow,  255.    See,  however,  to  or  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  on,  or 

Farmers  Ins.  Co.  o.  Snyder,  16  We^J.  exercising  therein  any  trade,  bnsmess,  or 

461,  and,  generally,  Lee  v,  Howard  Ins.  vocation,  denominated  hazardous,  or  extniF 

Co,  3  Oinjf  588 ;  Maoomber  r.  Howard  hasardons,  or  specified  in  the  memoraa- 

Ins.  Co.  7  id.  257.  dam  of  special  rates  in  the  proposals  aa- 

(mJ  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Langdon,  6  nexed  to  the  policy,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
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Where  the  policy  describes  the  insured  as  engaged  in  a  cei^ 
tain  trade  or  business,  it  has  been  held,  that  he  is  permitted  by 
implication  of  law,  to  keep  and  use  all  articles  necessary  for 
the  customary  carrying  on  of  such  trade,  although  such  goods 
are  classed  as  extra-hazaxdous.  (o) 

The  description  of  the  property  would  generally  have  force, 
not  only  as  a  warrEmty  for  the  present,  but  as  a  warranty  for 
the  future.  Principles  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  deviation  in 
the  law  of  marine  insurance,  are  applicable  to  this  question. 
There  must  be  no  change  of  risk.  Thus,  where  the  property 
was  stated  to  be  <^  a  tavern  bam,"  and  the  insured  permitted  it 
to  be  used  as  a  livery  stable,  the  insurers  were  discharged,  (p) 
But  in  this  case,  evidence  was  offered  and  received,  showing 
that  a  livery  stable  was  materially  more  hazardous  than  a  tav- 


storing  therein  any  of  the  articles,  eoodB, 
or  merchandise,  in  the  same  propostus  de- 
nominated hazardous  or  extrarhazardoos, 
or  indnded  in  the  memorandum  of  special 
rates,  the  policy  should  cease,  and  oe  of 
no  force  or  effect.  The  trade  or  business  of 
a  grocer  is  not  mentioned  or  specified  in 
the  proposals  annexed  to  the  policy.  It 
was  not,  therefore ,  a  prohibited  trade. 
Exprtsno  imtus,  exdusio  est  alleriua.  The 
enumeration  of  certain  trades,  or  kinds  of 
business,  as  prohibited  on  the  ground  of 
being  hflUEardous,  is  an  admission  that  idl 
other  kinds  are  lawful  under  the  contract. 
The  case  of  Baker  v,  Ludlow,  2  Johns. 
Cas.  288,  is  precisely  in  i>oint.  There 
dried  fish  were  enumerated  in  the  memo- 
nmdum  clause  as  free  fiom  average,  and 
all  other  articles  perishable  in  their  own 
nature.  It  was  Kdd,  that  the  naming  of 
one  description  of  fish  implied  that  other 
fish  were  not  intended ;  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent words, '  all  other  articles  perisha- 
Die  in  their  own  nature,'  were  not  applica- 
ble to  the  articles  previously  enumerated, 
and  did  not  repel  the  imphcation  arising 
from  the  enumeration  of  them.  In  Doe  v. 
Laming,  4  Camp.  76,  Lord  EUenborotigh 
held,  that  a  cofiee-house  was  not  an  inn, 
within  the  meaning  of  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance against  fire,  enumerating  the  trade  of 
an  inn-keeper  with  others,  as  double  haz- 
ardous, and  not  covered  by  the  policy.  If 
the  business  of  a  grocer  is  not  prohibited 
under  the  policy,  ttie  ordinary  incidents  of 
that  business,  it  would  seem,  were  allowa- 
ble ;  not  being  prohibited,  the  party  had  a 


right  to  keep  a  grocery-store,  and  to  con- 
duct it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  cases 
of  Suckley  v.  Furse,  15  Johns.  342,  and 
Kensington  v.  Inglis,  8  East,  27S,  sanction 
this  principle." 

(o)  Harper  v,  Albany  Ins.  Co.  17  N. 
T.  194;  Bryant  v.  Foughkeepsie  Ins.  Co. 
17  N.  T.  200.  See  Washington  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  5  Ohio  State,  450. 
But  see  coninif  Macomber  v.  Howard  Ins. 
Co.  7  Gray,  257;  Whitmarsh  v.  Charter 
Oak  Ins.  do.  2  Allen,  581 ;  Elliot  v.  Ham- 
ilton Ins.  Co.  18  Gray,  139. 

(p)  Hobbjr  V.  Dana^  17  Barb.  111. 
Where  a  btulding  insured  by  a  company 
was  represented,  at  the  time  of  eflecting 
the  insurance,  as  connected  with  another 
building  on  one  side  only,  and  before  the 
loss  happened  it  became  connected  on  two 
sides,  the  policy  was  held  not  to  be  avoided 
unless  the  risk  thereby  became  greater. 
Stetson  V.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  4  Mass.  330, 
337,  per  SewaU,  J.  And  whether  sudi 
alterations  increase  the  risk,  is  a  question 
for  the  jury.  Curry  v.  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.  10  Pick.  635.  The  following 
cases  sustain  the  doctrine,  that  an  altera- 
tion which  increases  the  risk  avoids  the 
policy.  Jones'  Manu&cturing  Co.  v.  Man- 
ufacturers Ins.  Co.  8  Cush.  82 ;  Perry  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  v.  Stuart,  19  Penn.  State,  45; 
Jefierson  Co.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cotheal,  7  Wend. 
72;  Grant  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  10; 
Allen  V,  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  Md.  125,  128. 
See  Sillem  v.  Thornton,  3  Ellis  &  B.  868, 
26  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  238. 
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em  bam.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  precise  rule  from  the  author- 
ities, but  the  principles  of  insurance  law  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  Ihat  if  the  statement  were  a  warranty,  no  question 
could  arise  as  to  its  materiality ;  whereas  if  it  were  only  a 
representation,  this  question  would  be  proper,  (q) 

Words  looking  to  the  future  might  be  such  as  not  to  create  a 
warranty  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  but  only  to  give  him  a  per- 
mission. Thus,  '<  at  present  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house,  but 
to  be  hereafter  occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  privileged  as  such," 
is  not  a  warranty  that  it  shall  be  a  tavern,  but  only  permission 
that  it  may  be.  (r)  So  if  the  whole  policy  would  prohibit  the 
storing  of  certain  goods,  the  constraction  would  be  that  this 
meant  storing  them  in  considerable  quantities;  and  not  the 
keeping  a  small  quantity  on  hand  for  sample  or  retail,  {s)     It 


{q)  Glendale  Woollen  Co.  v.  Protection 
Ins.  Co.  21  Conn.  19. 

(r)  Catlin  o.  Springfield  Ins.  Co.  1 
Smnner,  434.  Where  the  promises  wero 
described  in  the  application  and  policj  as 
occapied  b j  A  as  a  private  dwelling/this 
was  hdd  not  to  be  a  warrantj  of  the  con- 
tinaance  of  the  occupation  during  the  risk, 
and  the  insurers  were  held  liable,  although 
the  loss  happened  aller  the  occupant  Imd 
left  the  premises  vacant.  O'Neil  v.  Buf- 
folo  Ins.  Co.  3  Comst.  122.  In  Raiferty  v. 
New  Brnn.  Ins.  Co.  3  Harrison,  480,  it 
was  held,  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  a  poll- 

Sjr  of  insurance,  that  a  house  insured  as  a 
welling-house  was  afterwards  occupied 
as  a  boarding-house,  if  boarding-houses, 
are  not  in  the  Ust  of  prohibited  occnpa-' 
tions.  A  change  of  tenants,  the  policy 
being  silent  on  the  subject,  does  not  mvali- 
date  it,  though  the  first  tenant  may  be  a 
prudent,  and  the  second  a  grossly  careless 
Gates  r.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co.  1 


field.  466.  If  the  insurer  is  informed  that 
the  premises  are  to  be  occupied  by  ten- 
ants, it  seems  that  there  is  an  implied 
agreement  on  his  part,  that  if  the  insured 
uses  reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the 
■election  of  trustworthy  tenants,  and  in 
the  gpeneral  management  of  the  premises, 
the  insurance  should  not  be  affected  by 
acts  done  by  the  tenants  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  White  v.  Mutual  Ins. 
Co.  8  Gray,  566.  And  when  the  policy 
is  made  void  whenever  the  risk  is  in- 
creased by  the  act  of  the  insured,  and  he 
is  also  prohibited  from  altering  the  build- 


ing without  the  consent  of  the  companr, 
he  may  recover  in  case  of  loss,  notwith- 
standing an  alteration  and  an  increase  of 
risk  made  by  a  lessee  of  the  building,  pro- 
vided it  is  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  insured.  Sanford  v.  Mechanics  Ins. 
Co.  12  Cnsh.  541. 

Ws)  New  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Langdon,  6 
end.  623, 627, 1  Hall,  226.  It  wua  hdd  in 
this  case,  diat  the  word  "  storing"  applied 
only  where  the  storing  or  safe-keepmg  is 
the  sole  or  principal  object  of  the  deposit, 
and  not  where  it  is  merely  incidental,  and 
the  keeping  is  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption. This  aefinition  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  courts.  Thus,  where  oils  and 
turpentine,  which  were  classed  among  haz- 
ardous or  extra-hazardous  articles,  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  repauing  and 
painting  the  dwelling  insurea,  and  the 
dwelling  was  burned  while  being  so  re- 
paired, the  insurers  were  held  liable.  O'Kiel 
V.  Bufialo  Ins.  Co.  8  Comst.  122 ;  Lonns- 
bury  V.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  8  Conn.  459. 
Where  a  policy  of  insurance  contained  a 
clause  suspendmg  the  operation  of  the  pol- 
icy in  case  the  premises  should  be  appropri- 
ated,  applied,  or  used  to  or  for  the  purpose 
of  ^toring  or  of  keeping  therein  any  of  the 
articles  described  as  h^sardous,  one  of  the 
buildings  insured  beine  occupied  by  a 
card-machine,  it  was  h^,  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  small  qtiantity  of  undressed 
flax  (although  a  hazardous  article),  had 
been  permitted  to  remam  in  the  basement  <A 
the  carding-machine  building,  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  flax-dressing  machinery  from 
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may  be  said  generally,  that  warranties,  restrictions,  or  declarap 
tions,  of  this  kind,  are  construed   somewhat  Uberally  towards 


tneh  basement  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  policy,  was  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  building  was  appropri- 
ated, applied,  or  used  for  storine  or  keep- 
ing flax  within  the  meaning  of  those  terms 
as  used  in  the  policy,  and  that  leaving  the 
small  pile  of  undressed  fflax  in  the  build- 
ing, with  no  purpose  of  having  it  regularly  ' 
stored  or  kept  there,  would  not  contravene 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  Parker,  J.,  dis- 
sented, being  of  opinion  that  the  case  came 
within  the  term  "keeping,"  introduced 
into  the  policy.  Hynds  v.  Schenectady 
Co.  Ins.  Co.  16  Barb.  119.  The  keeping 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  building  in- 
sured, for  the  purpose  of  consumption  or 
sala  by  retail  to  boarders  and  others,  is 
not  a  storing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
policy.  Rafferty  v.  New  Brunswick  Ins. 
Co.  3  Harrison,  480.  See  Williams  v. 
Kew  England  Ins.  Co.  31  Maine,  225; 
Allen  V.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  Md.  125 ;  Bill- 
ings 17.  Tolland  Co.  Ins.  Co.  20  Conn. 
139;  Duncan  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  6  Wend. 
488.  In  England,  there  is  not  com- 
plete harmony  in  the  decisions.  The 
earliest  case  is  Dobson  v.  Sotheby,  1 
Moody  &  M.  90.  The  policy  was  efiected 
on  premises  "  wherein  no  fire  is  kept  and 
no  tiazardous  goods  are  deposited,"  and, 

Srovided  that  "  if  buildings  of  any 
escription  insured  with  the  company, 
shall  at  any  time  after  such  insurance  be 
made  use  of  to  store  or  warehouse  any 
hazardous  goods  "  without  leave  from  the 
company,  the  policv  should  be  forfeited." 
These  words  were  held  to  mean  the  habit- 
ual use  of  fire  or  the  ordinary  deposit  of 
hazardous  goods,  not  their  occasional  in- 
troduction for  a  temporary  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  the  premi- 
ses, so  that  the  policy  was  not  vitiated  by 
bringing  a  tar  barrel  and  lighting  a  fire  in 
order  to  effect  repairs,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  loss  occurred .  Where  the  prem- 
ises insured  were  a  granary  and  a  **  kiln 
for  drying  com  in  use,"  and  the  policy 
was  to*  be  forfeited  unless  the  buildings 
were  accurately  described,  and  the  trades 
carried  on  therein  specified,  it  was  held, 
although  proved  that  a  higher  premium 
was  exacted  for  a  bark-kiln  than  a  malt- 
kiln,  and  that  the  latter  was  more  danger- 
ous, and  the  loss  happened  from  the  use 
of  the  kiln  in  drying  the  bark,  that  a 
temporary  and  gratuitous  permission  to  a 
friend  to  dry  bark  in  the  kiln,  did  not 


avoid  the  policy.  Shaw  v.  Robberda,  6 
A.  &  £.  75.  See  Banett  v.  Jermy,  3 
Exch.  535.  The  authority  of  these  caaet 
has  been  diminished  by  a  recent  dedsioa 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  under  a  condi- 
tion providing  that,  in  case  any  steam-en- 
gine, stove,  &.,  or  any  other  description 
of  fire-heat  be  introduced,  notice  thereof 
must  be  given,  and  every  such  alteration 
must  be  allowed  by  indorsement,  and  any 
further  premium  which  the  alteration  may 
occasion,  must  be  paid,  otherwise  no  bene- 
fit will  arise  to  the  assured  in  case  of  losa. 
The  assured,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker, 
placed  a  small  engine  on  tlie  premises, 
with  a  boiler  attadied,  and  used  it  in  a 
heated  state  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a 
lathe,  not  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  ex- 
periment wnether  it  was  worth  lus  while 
to  buy  it  to  be  used  in  that  business ;  and 
after  the  engine  had  been  on  the  premises 
for  several  days,  a  fire  happened.  It 
was  hdd  that  a  policy  was  avoided,  and 
that  whether  the  engine  was  introduced 
for  experiment  as  an  approved  means  of 
carrying  on  the  plaintiff^s  business ;  wheth- 
er used  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or 
whether  the  firs  was  occasioned  by  the 
working  of  the  8team-«ngine  or  not,  wem 
immaterial  questions.  Glen  p.  Lewis,  8 
Exch.  607,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  364,  PaHbe, 
B. :  "  Now  the  clause  in  question  implies, 
diat  the  simple  introduction  of  a  steam 
engine,  without  having  fire  applied  to  it, 
wifi  not  affect  the  policy ;  but  if  nsed  with 
*fire-heat,  it  will ;  and  nothing  being  said 
about  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  &e 
particular  use  of  it,  and  as,  if  it  be  used, 
the  danger  is  precisely  the  same,  with 
whatever  object  it  is  used,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whetlier  it  it 
used  upon  trial  with  the  intent  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  will  succeed  or  not,  or 
as  an  approved  means  of  carrying  on  the 

Slaintin's  business,  nor  does  it  make  any 
ifibrence  that  it  is  used  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time.  The  terms  of  the  conditions 
appljr  to  the  introduction  of  a  steam-en- 
gine in  a  heated  state  at  any  time,  without 
notice  to  the  company,  so  as  to  afibrd  an 
opportunity  to  them  to  ascertain  whether 
it  will  increase  the  risk  or  not.  The 
clause  proceeds  to  provide  that  every  such 
alteration  must  be  allQwed  by  endorse- 
ment on  the  policy,  and  the  premium  paid, 
and  if  not.  no  beneiSt  will  arise  to  the  in- 
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the  insured,  and  somewhat  strictly  towards  the  insurers.  It 
would  be  reason  enough  for  this,  that  the  insurers  frame  the 
policy  as  they  choose,  and  may  make  its  language  as  strict  as 
they  think  proper. 

A  question  may  arise  in  fire  policies,  as  in  marine  policies, 
in  regard  to  the  termini  of  the  risk.  This  must  generally  relate 
to  the  time  when  the  policy  begins,  when  it  attaches,  and 
when  it  terminates,  (t)  It  may  also  relate  to  circumstances,  if 
the  policy  provides  expressly  or  by  sufficient  implication,  that  it 


flared  in  case  of  loss.  Tho  expression 
*  alteration '  is  inaccurate ;  but  it  obviously 
means  to  embrace  all  the  eircumstances 
before  mentioned,  though  all  are  not, 
pfTOperlj  speaking,  alterations.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  natural  and  ordinary  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  the  contract,  and 
h  is  far  from  unreasonable.  In  such  cases, 
which  are  unquestionably  likely  to  increase 
the  risk,  the  company  stipulate  for  notice 
in  clear  terms,  in  order  that  they  ma^  con- 
sider whether  they  will  continue  theu:  liar 
bility,  and  on  what  terms.  There  is  not 
a  word  to  confine  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-enqine  to  its  intended  use  as  an  in- 
strument or  auxiliary  in  carrying  on  the 
bosinesB  in  the  premises  insured.  If  a 
construction  had  already  been  put  on  the 
chrase  precisely  similar  in  any  decided 
case,  we  should  defer  to  that  authority. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  none.  All  the  cases 
upon  this  subject  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction of  different  instruments,  and  there 
b  none  precisely  like  this.  Indeed,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  terms  of 
this  policy  have  been  adopted,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  F.  Tketigery  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  previous  decisions ;  the  provision 
that '  no  description  of  fire-heat  shall  be 
introduced '  in  consequence  of  the  ruling 
of  Lord  Tenterden^  in  Dobson  v.  Sothoby, 
I  Moody  &  M.  90,  and  the  addition  of 
'  process  or  operation'  to  trade  or  business, 
to  prevent  the  application  of  that  of  Shaw 
V.  Bobberds,  6  A.  &  E.  75.  The  latter 
case  is  the  only  one  which  approaches  the 
present.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
construction  of  the  policv  in  that  case  may 
have  been  somewhat  inffuenced  by  the  ap- 
parent hardship  of  avoiding  it,  by  reason 
of  the  accidental  and  charitable  use  of  the 
kOn,  the  subject  of  the  insurance.  The 
court  considered  the  conditions  in  that 
case  to  refer  to  alterations,  either  in  the 
building  or  the  business,  and  to  those  only. 
Bam  t&  introduction  of  steam-engines,  or 


anv  other  description  of  fire-heat,  is  specifi- 
cally pointed  at,  and  expressly  provided 
for.*  If,  in  that  case,  the  condition  had 
been  {inter  alia)  that  no  bark  should  be 
dried  in  the  kiln,  without  notice  to  the 
company,  which  would  have  reseml^led 
this  case,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
tho  court  could  have  held,  that  the  drying 
which  took  place,  did  not  avoid  the  policy, 
by  reason  of  being  an  extraordinary  oc- 
currence and  a  charity.  We  are  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  is  enti- 
tled to  our  judgment,  and  that  the  mate- 
rial part  of  the  second  plea  is  proved." 
See  Sillem  v.  Thornton,  3  Ellis  &  B. 
868.  Where  there  was  a  warranty  that 
certain  mills  should  be  worked  "  by  day 
only,"  a  plea  that  ''a  steam-engine  and 
honzontal  shafts,  being  parts  of  the  mills 
were  worked  by  night,  was  adjudged 
bad,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
mjUs  were  worked,  "  as  a  part  might  al- 
ways be  at  work  to  supply  water."  May- 
all  p.  Mitford,  6  A.  &  E.  670.  See 
Whitehead  v.  Price,  2  Cromp.  M.  &  R. 
447.  The  description  in  an  application 
for  insurance  of  a  building  that  it  is  used 
"  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe  only," 
includes  the  manufacture  of  jkvooden  reels 
on  which  to  coil  the  lead  pipe,  if  essential 
to  the  reasonable  and  proper  carrying  on 
of  the  business  of  manufacturing  lead  pipe. 
Collins  V,  Charlestown  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray, 
155. 

{t)  A  policv  of  insurance  which  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  from  the  first  day  of  a  speci- 
fied month  in  a  given  year  to  tho  same 
day  of  the  same  month  and  year,  may  be 
shown  by  reference  to  the  indorsements 
made  by  the  insurers  on  the  back  of  the 
policy,  to  the  application  which  is  made 
part  of  the  policy,  and  to  the  amount  of 
the  premium  and  deposit  note,  to  be  an 
insurance  for  a  different  time.  Liberty 
Hall  Association  v.  Uousatonic  Ins.  Co. 
7  Gray,  261. 
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shall  attach  when  certain  circumstances  occur,  and  shall  con- 
tinue only  so  long  as  they  exist.  Or  it  may  apply  to  place,  if 
that  be  designated  or  indicated.  In  a  recent  English  case,  a 
ship  lying  in  the  Victoria  dock,  was  insured  for  three  months ; 
with  liberty  to  go  into  a  dry  dock  for  repair.  The  ship  went ' 
down  the  Thames  to  a  dry  dock,  but  could  not  get  in  without 
having  her  paddles  removed.  This  was  done,  and  she  went  in, 
and  was  repaired.  She  then  came  out  into  the  Thames,  and 
while  stopping  there  to  have  her  paddles  replaced,  took  fire  and 
was  destroyed  within  the  three  months.  The  plaintiflF  sued  the 
insurers,  and  obtained  a  verdict;  but  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  set  the  verdict  aside,  and  entered  a  nonsuit,  on  the 
ground  that  the  policy  covered  the  ship  while  in  the  Victoria 
dock,  and  while  in  the  dry  dock,  and  while  going  to  the  dry 
dock  and  returning  from  it,  but  not  while  she  was  stopping  in 
the  river  to  have  her  paddles  replaced,  (u)  We  cannot  but 
think  this  decision  open  to  doubts. 

C. —  Of  AUeraMons  in  the  Property. 

Many  cases  have  arisen  where  the  effect  of  alterations  in  the 
property  insured  is  considered.  The  general  rule  must  be,  that 
mere  alterations,  although  important  and  extensive,  do  not  of 
themselves  discharge  the  insurers.  But  they  would  have  this 
effect  if  expressly  prohibited,  because  they  would  then  be  a 
breach  of  warranty ;  and  they  would  have  this  effect,  although 
not  expressly  prohibited,  if  they  materially  increased  the  risk,  (v) 

If  the  alterations,  when  completed,  did  not  increase  the  risk, 
but  the  process  of  making  them  subjected  the  property  while  it 
was  going  on  to  an  increased  risk,  we  should  say  that  the  in- 
surers would  be  discharged,  if  the  property  was  burned  by 
reason  of  that  increased  risk,  but  not  if  the  property  was  burned 
during  the  time  of  that  increased  risk,  but  from  a  totally  inde- 
pendent cause. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  insured  may  have 
the  right,  under  many   circumstances,  of  increasing  the  risk 

(tt)  Pearson  v.  Commerciiil  Ass.  Co.  Co.  U  Barb.  545;  Calvert  p.  Hamiitoa 
9  l4iw  Times,  N.  S.  442.  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen,  308,  and  cases  infra, 

(v)  See  Young  v.  Washington  Co.  Ins 
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dniing  the  policy,  and  subjecting  the  insurers  to  that  increase 
of  risk.  Thus,  when  a  dwelling-honse  was  insured,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  property  in  the 
description  thereof,  a  store  was  described  as  belonging  to  the 
same  owner,  and  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  store  burned 
down,  and  the  owner  rebuilt  it,  and  in  the  rebuilding  it  took 
fire,  and  the  dweUing-house  caught  from  it  and  was  destroyed, 
the  insurero  were  not  discharged,  {w) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  the 
making  of  proper  or  necessary  repairs ;  and  the  insured  would 
have  a  right  to  make  them  without  affecting  his  policy,  (x)  In- 
deed, policies  now  not  unfrequently  give  to  the  insured  the 
right  of  makihg  repairs.  And  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  gen- 
erally be  for  the  interest  of  the  insurers,  that  the  building  should 
be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  failure  of  the  insured  to  repair  a 
defect  in  the  building  arising  after  the  contract  is  made,  does 
not  prevent  the  assured  from  recovering,  unless  he  was  guilty 
of  gross  negligence,  (y)  It  would  always  be  safest,  however, 
when  important  repairs  are  contemplated,  to  give  notice  to  the 
insurance  company  of  such  intention.  And  we  think  that  an 
unreasonable  refusal  on  their  part  to  allow  such  repairs  would 
not  enlarge  their  defence. 

D. — Of  Warrcmtyy  Representations^  and  Concealment. 

In  most  respects  the  law  of  warranty  and  representation  is 
flie  same  in  fire  as  in  marine  insurance.  A  warranty  is  a  part 
of  the  contract,  and  if  it  is  broken  therp.  is  no.  valid  contract. 


(w)  Yoosg  0.  Washington  Co.  Ins.  Ck>.  be  nndentood  in  reforenoo  to  carrying  on 

14  Barb.  545.  the  trade  of  honse-building,  or  boose-re- 

{x\  See  Dobson  v.  Sotheb^,  1  Moody  pairing,  in  or  abont  the  bnildinj^  insured, 

&  M.  90.    Where  a  fire  policy  was  con-  and  that  they  did  not  apply  to  rapairs 

ditioned  to  become  void  if  the  Suilding  in-  made  apon  the  bnildine  itself.    Grant  o. 

sared  should  be^Ised  for  the  purpose  of  Howard  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  10;  O'NeU  9. 

carrjring  on  or  exercising  any  trade,  busi-  Baffiilo  Ins.  Co.  3  Comst.  122;  JoUv  v. 

ness,  or  vocation,  denominated  hazardous  Baltimore  Equitable  Society,  1  Hams  & 

or  extra-hazardous,  or  specified  in    the  6.  295 ;  Allen  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  Md. 

memorandum  of  special  rates,  and  the  125,  128;  Lounsbury  v.  Protection  Ins 

memorandum     referred     to     mentioned  Co.  8  Conn.  459 ;  Billings  v.  Tolland  Cc. 

amonj|^  other  things,  "  houses,  building  or  Ins.  Co.  20  id.  139. 

g,"  it  was  held,  that  these  words,  (y)  White" 

I  connection  with  the  policy,  must  6  Jones,  352. 


repairing,"  it  was  held,  that  these  words,        (y)  Whitehnrst  9.  FayetteviUe  Ins.  Co. 
tKen  in  connection  with  the  policy,  must    6  Jon 
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and  it  makes  no  diiference  that  the  thing  warranted  was  less 
material  than  was  supposed,  or  was  not  material  at  all  (z)  A 
warranty  may  be  for  the  present  or  for  the  future.  It  may 
be  also,  although  of  the  present  and  affirmative,  a  eontinaing 
warranty,  rendering  the  policy  liable  to  avoidance  by  a  non- 
continuance  of  the  thing  warranted  to  exist  The  nature  of 
the  thing  warranted  generally  determines  this  question,  (a) 
Thus  a  warranty  that  the  roof  of  a  house  is  slated,  or  that 
there  are  only  so  many  fireplaces  or  stoves,  would  generally, 
at  least,  be  regarded  as  continuing ;  but  a  warranty  that  the 
building  was  a  certain  distance  from  any  other  building,  would 
not  cause  the  avoidance  of  the  policy,  if  another  house  should 
be  built  within  the  distance,  without  any  act  or  privity  of  tfa<* 
insured,  (b) 


iz)  See  cases  passim, 
a)  See  Blood  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  12 
Cash.  472.  A  description  of  a  house  as 
occupied  hj  a  particular  person,  is  not  a 
warranty  that  he  Till  continue  to  occupy 
it.  Joyce  v.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  45  Maine, 
168.  See  also,  Prieger  v.  Exchange  Ins. 
Co.  6  Wis.  89. 

(b)  See  Alston  v.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  4 
Hill,  320.  A  statement  in  a  notice  of  alter- 
ations hy  the  assured,  that  a  machine  put 
up  hy  them  on  the  premises  is  designed 
"  for  burning  hard  coal,"  will  not  be  con- 
sidered an  agreement  to  bum  hard  ooij^ 
only,  or  not  to  use  other  fuel,  should  it 
become  necessary,  and  can  be  used  with- 
out increasing  the  risk.  TiUou  v.  Kings- 
ton Ins.  Co.  7  Barb.  570.  In  the  appli- 
cation for  insurance,  referred  to  in  the 
policy  as  forming  part  thereof,  it  was 
stated  thtts :  "  There  is  one  stove-pipe 
passed  through  the  window,  at  the  side  of 
the  building.  There  will,  however,  be  a 
stove  chimney  builr,  and  the  pipe  will  pass 
into  it  at  the  side."  It  seems  that  this 
amounted  to  a  warranty  that  the  chimney 
should  be  built  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Munlock  V.  Chenango  County  Ins.  Co.  2 
Comst.  210.  Statements  which  are  made 
a  part  of  the  policy,  and  are  prospective, 
as,  that  water  casks  shall  be  kept  in  an 
upper  story,  or  a  watch  kept,  or  an  exam- 
ination made  at  night,  must  be  substan- 
tially complied  with.  Houghton  v.  Man- 
ufacturci-s  Ins.  Co.  8  Met.  114;  Jones 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Manufacturers  Ins. 
Co  8  Cush    82 ;  Hovey  v.  American  Ins. 


Co.  2  Dner,  554 ;  Glendak  Woollen  Co 
V.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  21  Conn.  19 ;  Shel- 
don V.  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.  22  id.  235. 
Where,  by  the  terms  of  a  policy,  a  mis- 
representation or  concealment  as  to  the 
distance  of  the  building  insured  from 
other  buildings,  avoids  it,  such  representa- 
tion or  concealment  will  have  that  effect. 
Burritt  v.  Saratoga  County  Ins.  Co.  5 
Hill,  188;  Jennings  v.  Chenango  County 
Ins.  Co.  2  Denio,  75 ;  Kennedy  v.  St 
Lawrence  County  Ins.  Co.  10  Barb.  285 ; 
Wilson  V.  Herkimer  County  Ins.  Co.  S 
Seld.  53 ;  Wall  v.  East  River  Ins.  Co.  3 
id.  370.  But  if  the  insurer,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  stAtement, 
makes  and  receives  assessments  of  pre- 
miums from  the  insured,  he  will  be  es- 
topped from  setting  it  up  in  defence  in 
a  case  of  loss.  Frost  &.  Saratoga  Ins.  Co. 
5  Denio,  154.  But  it  is  held,  that  a  mis- 
statement as  to  the  distance  of  other  build- ' 
ings,  whidi  is  not  material,  will  not  avoid 
the  insurance,  where  the  policy  does  not 
specially  give  it  the  effect  of  .a  warranty. 
Gates  V.  Madison  County  Ins.  Co.  2 
Comst.  43,  1  Seld.  469,  overruling  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  3  Barb. 
73.  See  Wall  u.  East  River  Ins.  Co.  3 
Seld.  374.  The  erection  by  the  party 
insured,  without  notice  to  the'  insurer**,  of 
a  new  building  nearly  adjoining  the  build- 
ing insured,  does  not  invalidate  the  policy ; 
there  being  no  provision  on  the  subject, 
and  no  actual  injury  having  resulted  from 
such  erection,  although,  when  the  insure 
auce  was  effected,  the  b'lilding  was  ir  ^oor 


!) 
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Where  an  application  by  a  town  for  insurance  on  a  school- 
house  stated,  that  the  ashes  were  taken  up  in  metallic  vessels, 
which  were  not  allowed  to  stand  on  wood  with  ashes  in  them, 
and  that  the  ashes,  if  deposited  in  or  near  the  building,  were  in 
brick  or  stone  vaults,  and  concluded  with  a  memorandum  that 
^  if  ashes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  wood,  the  assurers  will  not 
assume  the  risk,"  and  there  were  no  vaults  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  the  ashes  were  generally  deposited  on  the  ground  at  a  dis- 
tance firom  the  building;  but  the  boy  employed  to  take  charge 
of  the  building,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fire,  without 
orders,  placed  the  ashes  in  a  wooden  barrel  in  a  shed  adjoin- 
ing the  school-house,  it  was  held  that  the  insurers  were  not 
liable.(c)  ,^^/^,^ 

The  word  warranty  need  not  be  used  if  the  language  is 
such  as  to  import  unequivocally  the  same  meeming.  And  an 
indorsement  made  upon  the  policy  before  it  is  executed,  may 
take  effect  as  a  part  of  it.  {d) 

Every  statement,  however,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
pohcy  is  not  a  warranty .\;  lit  may  be  merely  a  license  or  per- 
mission of  the  insurers  that  the  premises  may  be  occupied  in 
a  certain  way,  or  that  some  fact  may  occur  without  preju- 
dice to  the  insurance,  {e) 

A  representation,  in  the  law  of  insurance,  differs  from  a 
warranty,  in  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  contract.  If  made 
after  the  signing  of  the  policy  or  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, it  cannot,  of  course,  affect  it  If  made  before  the 
contract,  and  with  a  view  to  effecting  insurance,  it  is  no  part 

-  templation,  and  preparatioDS  for  its  erec-  of  a  warranty,  and  most  be  eabstantially 

tion  had  commenced.    Gates  v.  Madison  complied  with.     It  does  not  require  a 

County  Ins.  Co.  1  Seld.  469.    So,  where  watchman  to  be  kept  there   constnntly, 

tfie  assured,  upon  an  application  by  a  dia-  but  only  at  such  times  as  men  of  ordinary 

gram  or  otherwise,  represent  the  ground  care  and  skill  in  like   business  keep  a 

contiguous  to  the  premises  as  "  vacant/*  watchman  on  their  premises.    And  in  an 

this  docs  not  amount  to  a  warranty  that  it  action  on  such  |K>licy,  evidence  of  the 

shall  rcnuiin  vacant  during  the  risk,  or  usage,  in  this  respect,  of  similar  establish- 

prevent  the  insured  himself  from  building  mcnts,  is  admissible.    Crocker  v.  Peoples 

thereon.      Stcbhins  v.  Globe  Ins.  Co.  2  Ins.  Co.  8  Cush.  79. 

Hall,  6,"2.      Where  the  company  insured  (c)  City  of  Worcester  o.  Worcester  Ins. 

the  plaintilf  S2,000  on  his  machine  shop,  Co.  9  Gray,  27. 

"a  watchman  kept  on  the  premises,"  it  (d)   Roberts  v.  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Ca 

was  held  that  the  stipulation,  ''a  watch-  3  Hill,  501. 

man  kept  on  the  premises,"  inserted  in  (e)  Catlin  v.  Spiingfield  Ins.  Co.  1  Sum 

the  body  of  the  policy  just  after  the  de-  ner,  434. 
■oiption  of  the  property,  is  in  the  nature 
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of  the  contract ;  bnt  if  it  be  frandulent,  it  makes  the  contract 
void.  And  if  it  be  knowingly  false  it  has  this  effect.  (/)  It 
must,  however,  be  material ;  (g-)  and  a  statement  in  an  applica- 
tion for  insurance  is  to  be  considered  a  representation  rather 
than  a  warranty,  unless  it  is  clearly  made  a  warranty  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  or  by  some  direct  reference  therein,  (h) 

A  representation  may  be  more  certainly  and  precisely  proved 
if  in  writing ;  but  it  will  have  its  whole  force  and  effect  if  only 
oral.  {%) 

In  some  instances,  by  the  terms  of  the  policies,  any  misrepre- 
sentations or  concealments  avoid  the  policy.  And  it  is  held, 
that  the  parties  have  a  right  to  make  such  a  bargain,  and  that 
it  is  binding  upon  them ;  and  the  effect  of  it  would  seem  to 
be  to  give  to  representations  the  force  and  influence  of  wai^ 
ranties.  (j) 

By  the  charters  of  many  of  our  mutual  insurance  oompaniesi 
the  company  has  a  lien,  to  the  amount  of  the  premium  note, 
on  all  property  insured.  It  is,  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  such 
description  can  be  given,  or  no  such  language  used,  as  would 
induce  the  company  to  suppose  they  had  a  lien  when  they 
could  not  have  one,  or  would  in  any  way  deceive  them  as  to 
the  validity  or  value  of  their  lien*  In  all  such  cases,  all  in- 
cumbrances must  be  stated,  and  the  title  or  interest  of  the 
insured  fully  stated,  in  all  those  particulars  in  which  it  aflkcts 
the  lien.  (A;) 

(/)  Lewis  V.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  Ins.  Ck>.  10  id.  285 ;    Williams  v.  New 

508.  Eng.  Ins.  Co.  31  Maine,  224 ;  Insnnmoe 

{g)   See  Clark  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  2  Co.  v.  Southard,  8  B.  Mon.  634 ;  Egan 

Woodb.  &  M.  472 ;  NicoU  v.  American  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  5  Denio,  326. 

Ins.  Co.  3  id.  529.   The  statements  in  the  (h)  Daniels  v.  Hudson  River  Ins.  Co. 

application  on  a  separate  sheet,  have  the  12  Cnsh.  416. 

efiect  only  of  representations,  and  do  not  •  (t)  2  Duer  on  Ins.  644 ;   1  Amoald  on 

avoid  the  policy  unless  void  in  a  material  Ins.  489. 

point,  or  unless  the  policy  makes  them  ( i')  Burritt  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5 

specially  a  part  of  itself,  and  gives  them  Hill,  188 ;  Williams  v.  New  England  Ins. 

the  effect  of  warranties.  Jefferson  Ins.  Co.  Co.  31  Maine,  224 ;  Mnrdock  v.  Chenango 

V,  Cotheal,  7  Wend.  72;   Snyder  v.  Far-  Co.  Ins.  Co.  2  Comst.  210;  Sexton  u. 

mers  Ins.  Co.  13  Wend.  92,  16  id.  481  ,-*  Montgomery  Co.  Ins.  Co.  9  Baib.  200; 

Dclongnemare  v.  Tradesmen's  Ins.  Co.  2  Kennedy  i;.  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10 

Hall,  611;    Stebbins  v.   Globe   Ins.  Co.  id.  285 ;  Houghton  v.  Manufacturers  Ins. 

id.  632 ;  Burritt  v.  Sarato^  County  Ins.  Co.  8  Met.  114 ;  Lee  v,  Howard  Ins.  Co. 

Co.  5  Hill,  190;   Mnrdock  v.  Chenango  3  Gray,  583;  Macomber  v.  Howard  Ins. 

County  Ins.  Co.  2  Comst.  210;  Sexton  w.  Co.  7  Gray,  257. 

Montgomery  Coun^  Ins.   Co.  9  Barb.  (k)  See  Brown  v,  Williams,  28  Maine, 

200 ;  Kennedy  v.  St.  Lawrence  County  252 ;  Smith  v.  Bowditch  Ins.  Co.  6  Cosh. 
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If  one  of  the  insured  has  taken  an  assignment  of  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  property  insured,  in  trust  for  all  the  parties 
insured,  and  has  completed  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  in  a  second  mortgage,  under 
which  the  title  has  been  perfected  by  a  foreclosure,  a  statement 
by  the  plaintifis  in  the  application  for  insurance,  that  they  are 
mortgagees  in  possession,  will  not  avoid  the  policy,  (l)  And 
where  two  partners  in  an  application  for  insurance  on  a  build- 
ing, which  was  required  to  contain  ^^  a  fuU,  fair,  and  substan- 
tially a  true  representation  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
respecting  the  property,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  assured,  and  are  material  to  the  risk,"  stated  that  they 
owned  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  whereas  the  legal  title  was 
in  one  of  them,  and  the  other  was  charged  on  their  books 
with  half  the  cost,  and  the  partnership  was  afterwards  dis* 
solved,  and  all  that  owner's  interest  in  its  assets  transferred 
to  his  copartner,  to  whom  the  insurers,  with  notice  of  the 
facts,  agreed  that  the  policy  should  stand  good,  it  was  hdd, 
that  the  insurers  were  liable  for  loss  by  a  subsequent  fire,  {m}: 
And  an  applicant  for  insurance  on  personal  property,  who  has 
made,  but  not  delivered,  a  bill  of  sale  thereof,  intending  to  take 
m  return  a  promissory  note  secured  by  mortgage  thereon,  may 
truly  warrant  himself  to  be  the  owner,  (n) 

There  seems  to  be  this  difference  between  marine  policies 
and  fire  policies.  In  the  former  a  material  misrepresentation^ 
avoids  the  policy,  although  innocently  made ;  in  the  latter,  it 
has  this  effect  only  when  it  is  firaudulent.  This  distinotioa 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  greater  capability,  and  therefore  greater 
obligation,  of  the  insuier  against  fire  to  acquaint  himself  fully 
with  all  the  particulars  which  enter  into  the  risk.     For  he  may 


44S;  Lowell  v.  Middlesex  Ins.  Co.  8  id.  Commonwealth  Ins.   Co.  18  Pick.  419;. 

1S7;   Allen  v.  Charlestown  Ins.  Co.  5  Masters  v,  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co.  11  Barbn 

Graj,  384  ;  Jenkins  v.  Quincy  Ins.  Co.  7  681. 

id.  870 ;  Mat.  Ass.  Co.  r.  Mahon,  5  Call,  (l)  Nichols  v.  Fayette  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen^ 

517 ;  Phillips  v.  Knox  Co.  Ins.  Co.  20  63.    See  Wyman  v.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  id. 

Ohio,  174 ;  Addison  v.  Kentacky  Ins.  Co.  301. 

7  B.  Mon.  470 ;  Smith  v.  Columbia  InB.  (m)  Collins  v,  Charlestown  Ins.  Co.  10 

Co.  17  Penn.  State,  258;  Warren  v.  Mid-  Gray,  155. 

dkiex  Ass.  Co.  21  Conn.  444 ;  Effan  v.  (n)  *Vogel  v.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  9  Gnty, 

Mvt  Ins.  Co.  5  Denio,  326 ;  Fletcher  v.  23 

TOL.  n.  28 
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do  this  either  by  the  survey  and  examination  of  an  agent,  or 
by  specific  and  minute  inquiries,  (o) 

The  question  whether  a  statement  which  is  relied  on,  be 
material,  and  whether  there  is  or  has  been  a  substantial  com- 
pliance with  it,  seems  to  be  for  the  jury  rather  than  for  the 
court  {p)  But  it  is  not  unfirequently  determined  by  the  court 
as  a  matter  of  law.  (q)  And  if  the  jury  find  the  representa- 
tion to  be  material,  and  to  be  fabe,  the  consequence  follows  as 
a  matter  of  law,  and  the  policy  is  avoided,  (r) 

Policies  often  provide,  that  unless  the  applicant  shall  make 
a  correct  description  and  statement  of  all  the  facts  required  or 
inquired  for  in  the  application,  and  all  other  facts  material  in 
reference  to  the  insurance  or  to  the  risk,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  policy*  shall  be  void.  In  such  a  case  the  insured 
must  make  true  answers  to  all  the  interrogatories,  although 
they  may  be  on  subjects  not  material  to  the  risk,  (s)  So,  if 
the  policy  provides  that  any  change  in  the  premises  insured, 
such  as  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  building,  shall  avoid  the 
policy,  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  insurers  is  first  ob- 
tained, the  question  whether  the  change  is  material  or  not 
is  of  no  importance,  (t)  If,  however,  the  policy  contains  the 
clause,  that  the  description  of  the  property  or  answers  are  cor- 
rect, ^  so  far  as  regards  the  condition,  situation,  value,  title, 


HiP 


(o)  Borritt  vi  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5  the  fact."     Putnam,  J.,  in  Fletcher  v. 

"\  188;  Gatea  v.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  421. 

2  Comst.  49 ;  Hohnes  v.  Charlestown  Lis.  (s)  Barritt  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5 

Co.  lO  Met.  214  ;  Insurance  Co.  r.  South-  Hill,  188 ;  Williams  w.  New  England  Ins. 

ard,  8  B.  Mon.  648.  Co.  31  Maine,  224 ;  Murdoch  v.  Chenango 

(p)  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coates,  14  Md.  Co.  Ins.  Co.  2  Comst.  210;  Sexton  v. 

285;  Gamwell  i;.  Merch.  Ins.  Co.  12Cu8h.  Montgomery  Co.  Ins.  Co.  9  Barb.  200; 

167;  Parker  v,  Bridgeport  Ins.  Co.   10  Kennedy  v.  St  Lawrence  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10 

Gray,  302 ;  Grant  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  5  id.  28.5 ;  Houghton  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  8 

Hill,  10;  Gates  v.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co.  Met.  114;  Lee  9.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  3  Gray, 

2  Comst.  43  ;  Percival  i;.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  583 ;  Macomber  v,  Howard  Ins.  Co.  7  id. 

S3  Maine,  242.  257  ;  Bowditch  Ins.  Co.  v.  Winslow,  8  id. 

(q)  Carpenter  v.  American  Ins.  Co.  1  38  ;  Tebbitts  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen, 

Story,  57,  16  Pet.  495,  4  How.  185 ;  Co-  305,  3  id.  569 ;  Abbott  v.  Shawmut  Ins. 

Inmbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  La\^Tence,  2  Pet.  25;  Co.  3  Allen,  213;  Hardy  v.  Union  Ins. 

Houghton  V.  Manufacturers  Ins.   Co.   8  Co.  4  Allen,  217  ;  Chase  v.  Hamilton  Ins. 

Met.  114.  Co.  20  N.  Y.  52 ;  Patten  v.  Merchants  Ins. 

(r)  Howell  v.  Cincinnati  Ins.   Co    7  Co.  38  N.  H.  338.    And  policies  made  by 

Ohio,  pt.  1,  284.    "The  fact  is  to  be  set-  stock  and  mutual  companies  stand  on  the 

tied  by  the  jury,  but  it  must  be  upon  legal  same  footing  in  this  respect.    Draper  v, 

and  sufficient  evidence ;  and  where  the  Charter  Oak  Ins.  Co.  2  Allen,  569. 

evidence  is  agreed,  it  is  a  question  of  law  {t)  Calvert  v,  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  1  AlkB. 

whether  it  be  sufficient  or  not  to  establish  308. 
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and  risk  oo  the  same,"  and  that  the  misrepresentations  or 
suppressions  of  material  facts  shall  destroy  the  claim  of  the 
insured  for  damage  or  loss,  the  answers  to  the  questions  are 
not  warranties,  (u) 

If  the  contract  is  entire,  although  different  subjects  are  in* 
sured,  a  false  representation  as  to  one  will  avoid  the  entire 
contract  {v) 

Concealment  is  the  converse  of  representation.  The  insured 
is  bound  to  state  all  that  he  knows  himself,  and  all  that  it  im- 
ports the  insurer  to  know  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  accu- 
rately the  risk  he  assumes.  A  suppression  of  the  truth  has  the 
same  effect  as  an  expression  of  what  is  false.  And  the  rule  as 
to  materiality,  and  a  substantial  compliance,  are  the  same,  (w) 
And  we  know  no  reason  why  the  distinction  above  mentioned 
between  fire  policies  and  marine  policies  as  to  representation, 
should  not  be  made  for  the  same  reason  in  regard  to  conceal* 
ment.  (x) 


(tf)  Elliott  V.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  13 
Orajj  139 ;  Richmond ville  Un.  Sem.  v. 
Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  14  Gray,  459 ;  Porker 
0.  Briflg«port  In^.  Co.  10  id.  302. 

(r)  Lovcjoy  i;.  Augusta  Ins.  Co.  45 
Maine,  472. 

{w)  See  Daniels  v.  Hudson  River  Ins. 
Co.  12  Cush:  416;  Lindenau  i^.  Desbor- 
oagh,  8  Bt  &  C.  592 ;  Pirn  v.  Reid,  6  Man. 
&  G.  1 ;  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lawrence, 
2  Pet.  49;  Clark  v.  Manufacturers  Ins. 
Co.  8  How.  248.  The  plaintiff  having 
one  of  several  warehouses,  next  but  one  to 
a  boat-builder's  shop  which  took  fire,  on 
the  same  evening,  after  it  was  apparently 
extinguished,  sent  instructions  to  his  agent 
by  extnioniinary  conveyance,  for  insuring 
tl^t  warehouse,  without  apprising  the  in- 
surers of  the  neighboring  fire.  It  was  held, 
that  although  the  terms  of  the  insurance 
did  not  expressly  require  the  communicap 
tion  of  this  fact,  the  concealment  avoided 
tho  Dolii'v.  Bufe  v.  Turner,  6  Taunt.  338, 
2  Marsh.  46.  Where,  pending  the  nego- 
tintiouH  for  a  policy,  the  insurers  expre'^sed 
au  olijcctiou  to  iiiHuring  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  gambling  cstabiishments,  and 
(lie  applicant  knew  at  tho  time  that  there 
was  one  on  the  premises,  it  was  heid,  that 
if,  in  ttie  opinion  of  the  jury,  the  rii«k  wis 
materially  increased  by  such  occupancy, 
the  policy  would  be  avoided.  Lyon  v. 
l/omnierc'ial  Lu.   Co.  2  Rob.  La.  266. 


So  it  seems,  that  the  fact  that  a  particular 
individual  had  threatened  to  bum  the 
premises  in  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury, 
slionld  be  disclosed  to  the  insurer.  Cuny 
V.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  10  Pick.  537, 
542.  The  rumor  of  an  attempt  to  set  fire 
to  a  neighboring  building  should  be  oom- 
mnnicated.  Walden  v.  La.  Ins.  Co.  12 
La.  135.  The  insurer  should  be  informed 
of  any  unusual  appropriation  of  the  build- 
ing materially  ennancmg  the  risk.  Clark 
0.  Manufacturers  Ins.  Co.  8  How.  249. 
Where  the  plaintiffs  underwrote  a  policy 
on  the  household  goods  and  stock  in  trade 
of  a  party,  and  after  being  informed  that 
the  cnaracter  of  the  insured  was  bad,  that 
he  had  been  insured  and  twice  burnt  out, 
that  there  had  been  difficulty  in  respect  to 
his  losses,  and  he  was  in  bad  repute  with 
the  insurance  offices,  effected  a  reinsurance 
with  the  defendants  without  communicat- 
ing these  facts  ;  and  the  property  insured 
wtis  shortly  after  destroyed  by  fire ;  it  was 
held,  that  there  had  been  a  material  con- 
cealment, which  avoided  the  policy,  and 
whether  occasioned  by  mistake  or  de- 
sign was  immaterial.  N.  Y.  Bowery  Ins. 
Co.  i».  N.  Y.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  17  Wend.  359. 
A  pending  litigation,  affecting  the  prem- 
ises in^nred,  and  not  communicated,  will 
not  vitiate  the  policy.  Hill  v,  Lafayette 
Ins.  Co.  2  Mich.  476. 
(x)  Burritt  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  0 
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Matters  of  common  information  need  not  be  communica- 
ted, (y)  But  any  special  circumstance,  such  as  a  great  number 
of  fires  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  probability  of  belief  that 
incendiaries  were  at  work,  should  be  communicated,  (z)  But 
the  omission  te  disclose  to  the  insurers  repeated  incendiary  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  property  insured,  after  the  insurance  is 
effected,  will  not  vitiate  the  policy,  although  the  insurers  have 
the  right  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  terminate  the  same,  if ' 
the  continuance  of  the  risk  is  considered  unequal  or  injurious 
to  the  company,  (a) 

Any  questions  asked  must  be  answered,  and  all  answers 
must  be  as  full  and  precise  as  the  questions  require.  Conceal- 
ment in  an  answer  to  a  specific  question  can  seldom  be  justified 
by  showing  that  it  was  not  material,  (b)  Thus,  in  general, 
nothing  need  be  said  about  title.  But  if  it  be  inquired  about, 
full  and  accurate  answers  must  be  made,  (c) 


Hill,  188 ;  Gates  t;.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Ck>. 
1  Sold.  474;  Clark  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  8 
How.  285 ;  Camberland  Valley  Ina.  Co. 
r.  Schell,  29  Penn.  State,  31.  See  Sat- 
terUiwaite  v,  Mut.  Ben.  Ins.  Assoc.  14 
Penn.  State,  893. 

(y)  Clark  v,  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  8  How. 
249. 

(«)  N.  Y.  Bowery  Ins.  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  17  Wend.  359;  Walden  v.  La. 
Ins.  Co.  12  La.  135;  Bofe  v.  Turner,  6 
Taunt.  338,  2  Marsh.  46. 

(a)  Clark  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  9  Gray, 
148. 

ib)  Buiritt  V.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5 
Hill,  188;  Gates  v.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co. 
3  Barb.  73,  3  Comst.  43.  In  Loehner  ti. 
I^ome  Ins.  Co.  17  Misso.  256,  Scott,  J. 
said :  "  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  chai^ 
ter  provides,  that  if  the  assured  has  a  lease 
estate  in  the  buildings  insured,  or,  if  the 

K remises  be  incumbered,  the  policy  shall 
e  void,  unless  the  true  title  of  the  assured 
and  the  incumbrances  be  expressed  there- 
on. There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
buildings  insured  were  a  leasehold  estate, 
and  that  there  was  an  incumbrance  on 
them  at  the  date  of  the  policy.  The  ap- 
plication contains  an  interrogatory,  whose 
aim  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  an 
incumbrance  on  the  premises  proposed  to 
be  insured,  but  no  response  is  made  to  it ; 
leaving  nK)m  for  the  inference  that  none 
existed.    The  charter  then  made  the  pol- 


icy void.  The  plaintiffs  were  not  at  iit>* 
erty  to  obviate  this  objection  by  showing 
that  the  agent  of  the  company  was  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  an  incumbrance 
at  the  time  of  the  application,  but  that  1m 
refused  to  write  down  the  answer,  saying 
that  the  incumbrance  was  too  trifling. 
Independently  of  the  statute,  which  ro- 
quired  the  incumbrance  to  be  expressed  in 
tne  policy  at  the  peril  of  its  being  void, 
there  was  a  memorandum  indorsed  on  it, 
which  made  known  that  the  company 
would  be  bound  by  no  statement  made  to 
the  aecnt  not  contained  in  the  application. 
The  racts  being  as  represented,  they  could 
not  give  the  plainti£fe  a  right  of  action  on 
the  policv  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute,  and 
against  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If  the 
conduct  of  the  agent  was  such  as  is  alle^ 
ed,  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  fraud,  as  is 
shown  by  his  setting  up  this  defence,  which 
would  avoid  the  policy,  and  give  a  right 
of  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  premium, 
but  could  not,  for  reasons  given,  entitle 
the  plaintiffs  to  an  action  on  the  policy/' 
(c)  Where  the  mon^^agor,  whose  nght 
to  redeem  had  been  seiz^  on  execution, 
not  being  specially  inquired  of  as  to  the 
state  of  his  title,  stated  the  property  to  be 
his  own,  on  the  application,  this  was  held 
to  be  no  matenal  misrepresentation  or 
concealment  Strong  v.  Manufacturers 
Ins.  Co.  10  Pick.  40 ;  DeUhay  u.  Memphis 
Ins.  Co.  8  Humph.  684.    So  where  tbe 
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It  is  often  required,  that  all  buildings  standing  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  building  insured,  shaU  be  stated,  (d)  But 
this  might  not  always  be  considered  as  applicable  to  personal 
and  movable  property,  {e)  Still,  an  insurance  of  chattels  de- 
scribed as  in  a  certain  building,  would  be  held  to  amount  to  a 
warranty  that  they  should  remain  there ;  or  rather,  it  would  not 
cover  them  if  removed  into  another  place  or  building,  unless 
perhaps,  by  some  appropriate  phraseology,  the  parties  expressed 
their  intention  that  the  insured  was  to  be  protected  as  to  this 
property  wherever  it  might  be  situated.  (/)  Where  goods  in- 
sured against  fire  were  described  as  ^  contained  in  a  granite 
store,"  and  one  of  the  walls  of  the  store  gave  way,  and  half  of 
the  store  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  building  fell,  and  be- 
fore there  was  time  to  remove  the  goods,  fire  broke  out  in  that 
building,  it  was  held,  that  the  insurers  were  liable  for  damage 
done  by  fire  to  the  goods  not  displaced  or  injured  by  the  faU.  {ff) 

Owing  to  the  form  of  the  pleadings  in  Massachusetts,  a  mis- 
representation of  the  assured,  not  specified  in  the  defendants' 
answer,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  show  a  policy  of  insurance  to  be 
void,  and  so  defeat  an  action  thereon,  although  first  disclosed 
by  the  plaintifi^s  evidence.  (A) 

0tOTe  insared  stood  on  the  land  of  another  Co.  2  Seld.  53 ;  Wall  v.  East  River  Ins. 

person  under  an  oral  agreement,  termina-  Ck>.  3  id.  370 ;  Gates  v.  Madison  Co.  Ins. 

Die  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  of  the  Co.  2  Comst.  43,  1  Seld.  469 ;  Allen  v. 

land  on  six  months'  notice,  no  inquiry  be-  Charlestown  Ins.  Co.  3  Gray,  384.     See 

ing  made  as  to  the  title,  the  concealment  White  t;.  Mutual  Ass.  Co.  8  Gray,  566. 

was  held  not  material.    Fletcher  v.  Com-  (e)  Trench  v.  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Co.  7 

monwealth  Ins.   Co.  18  Pick.  419.    So  Hill,  122.    But  see  Smith  o.  Empire  Ins. 

where  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  insured  Co.  25  Barb.  497 ;  Wilson  v.  Herkimer 

the  building  as  "  his  building."    Niblo  v.  Co.  Ins.  Co.  2  Seld.  53 ;  Kennedy  v.  St 

North  American  Ins.  Co.  1  Sandf.  551 ;  Lawrence  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10  Barb.  285. 

Tyler  u.  MtuB.  Ins.  Co.  12  Wend.  507,  16  (/)  Sexton  v.  Montgomery  Co.  Ins. 

id.  385.    See  also,  Hope  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bro-  Co.  9  Barb.  191. 

laskey,  35  Penn.  State,  282.    But  see  Ca-  (g)  Lewis  v.   Springfield  Ins.  Co.  10 

tron  V.  Tenn.  Ins.  Co.  6  Humph.  176;  Gray,  159. 

Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lawrence,  2  Pet.  (A)  Mulry  v.  Mohawk  Valley  Ins.  Co. 

25;  Carpenters.  Washington  Ins.  Co.  16  5  Gray,  541 ;  Haskins  v.  Hamilton  Ins. 

id.  495.  Co.  5  Gray,  438.    These  decisions  were 

(d)  Burritt  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  5  under  a  statute  which  required  that  '*  Tliu 

Hill,  188;  Jennines  v.  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  answer  shall  set  forth,  in  clear  and  precise 

Co.  2  Denio,  75 ;  Hall  v.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  terms,  each  substantive  fact  intended  to 

6  Gimy,  185 ;  Wilson  v.  Herlumer  Co.  Ins.  be  relied  upon  in  avoidance  of  the  action." 
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SECTION   II. 

OF  THB  INTEaElBST  OF  THE  IKSI7BED. 

The  role  here  is  the  same  as  in  marine  insurance,  (t)  Any 
interest  which  would  be  recognized  by  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 
is  an  insurable  interest;  (j)  but  not  a  mere  expectancy  or  prob- 
able interest,  however^well  grounded  it  may  be.  (A:)  Thus  one 
who  has  orally  agreed  to  buy  a  building  cannot  insure  that 
building;  but  if  the  agreement  could  be  enforced  in  equily, 
either  because  it  was  in  writing  or  by  reason  of  part  perform- 
'  ance,  the  purchaser  would  then  have  an  insurable  interest.  (/) 
So  if  the  insured  has  assigned  his  property  to  pay  his  debts,  we 
should  say  that  he  retained  an  insurable  interest  until  the  prop- 
erty is  sold,  even  without  evidence  that  the  property  would 
more  than  pay  his  debts ;  although  in  a  case  in  which  this  ques- 


(()  The  proof  of  an  application  for  in- 
surance and  of  a  policj  issuing  thereon, 
both  of  which  describe  the  property  insured 
as  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs/is  prhna 
fide  evidence  of  title  and  of  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  plaintiffs  in  an  action  upon 
the  policy.  Nichols  v.  Fayette  Ins.  Co.  1 
Allen,  63. 

(j)  Tyler  v.  JEtaA  Ins.  Co.  12  Wend. 
607,  16  id.  885;  Swift,  v.  Vt  Ins.  Co.  18 
Vt  305.  Where  a  moiety  of  a  building 
insured  by  a  company,  was  conveyed  in 
fee,  the  grantor  reserving  a  term  of  seven 
years  therein,  and  the  grantee  immediately 
reconveyed  the  same  to  the  grantor  on 
mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  demised 
it  to  the  mortga|cor  and  another  for 
seven  years,  reservmg  rent,  it  was  hdd, 
that  the  company  was  uable  in  case  of  loss, 
notwithstnmiing  such  conveyances.  Stet- 
son V.  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  4  Moss.  330.  See 
Morrison  o.  Tennessee  Ins.  Co.  18  Mi.sso. 
262.  Where  a  party  holds  the  legal  title, 
and  the  equitable  title  is  in  another,  he  has 
an  insurable  interest.  Thus,  whera  one 
has  made  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  his 
real  estate  insured,  but  has  not  made  a 
conveyance  nor  received    the   purchase- 


money,  his  interest  in  the  property  and 
policy  is  not  thereby  parted  with  so  as  to 
bar  his  right  of  action  on  the  hapi)eningof 
a  loss.  Ferry  Co.  Ins.  Co.  i\  Stewart,  19 
Penn.  State,  45.  See  also,  Ins.  Co.  v, 
Updegraff,  21  Penn.  State,  513 ;  Norcross 
V,  Insurance  Co.  17  Penn.  State,  429. 

{k)  Lucena  u.  Craufurd,  5  B.  &  P.  324, 
per  Lord  Eldon.  One  has  no  insurable 
mterest  in  a  house  erected  on  laud  of  an- 
other withont  license  or  shadow  of  title. 
Sweeny  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  20  Penn. 
State,  337.  "But  he  has  an  insurable 
interest  if  his  house  was  placed  on  another's 
land  with  the  owner's  consent."  Flctclicr 
V.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  419. 
A  party  has  no  insurable  interest  on  goods 
for  which  he  lias  made  an  oral  contract, 
where  the  sale  of  such  goods  is  within 
tlie  Statute  of  Frauds.  Stockdale  i;.  Dun- 
lop,  6  M.  &  W.  224.  It  is  held  in  Ohio» 
that  a  stockholder  in  an  incorporated  com- 
pany has  no  insurable  interest  in  its  prop- 
erty. Phillips  V.  Knox  Co.  Ins.  Co.  20 
Ohio,  174. 

(/)  McGivney  v.  Ph<Bniz  Ins.  Co.  J 
Wend.  S5. 
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tion  arose,  it  was  held  that  evidence  of  some  surplus  was  requi* 
8ite.(ifi) 

A  partner  may  have  an  insurable  interest  in  a  building  pur- 
chased with  partnership  funds,  although  it  stands  upon  land 
owned  by  the  other  partner,  (n) 

A  mortgagor  may  certainly  insure  the  whole  value  of  his 
property ;  nor  does  the  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  (o)  nor  the 
seizure  of  his  property,  or  even  its  sale  on  execution,  divest  him 
of  his  insurable  interest,  {p)  provided  he  stills  retains  the  power 
of  redeeming  it  And  in  case  of  loss  the  insurers  are  responsible 
for  the  whole  value  of  the  property  insured,  to  the  extent  of  their 
insurance,  {q) 

A  mortgagor  and  a  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  the  same 
property,  each  calling  it  his  own  property,  and  neither  specifying 
his  interest.  But  in  the  settlement  of  losses  under  such  policies 
questions  have  arisen  which  may  not  yet  be  settled.  It  would 
seem  to  be  certain,  that  the  mortgagee,  before  possession  and 
foreclosure,  has  no  interest  in  the  property,  but  that  which  is 
created  by  the  debt  to  him;  and  no  interest  beyond  that 
debt,  (r)  If  therefore  the  debt  be  paid  in  part,  his  interest  is  so 
far  diminished;  and  if  it  be  paid  in  full,  his  interest  wholly 
ceases,  and  his  insurance  is  annulled.  ^ 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  his  interest  in  the  property  C^  YvOi 
is  only  as  a  security  for  his  debt.     Therefore,  if  after  the  build-  \S 
ings  are  destroyed,  the  land  itself  is  unquestionably  sufficient  to   j 
secure  his  debt,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  lost  nothing.     And 


(m) 
19  Pu 


(m)  Lozanu  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  ton  Ins.  Co.  7  Barb.  570 ;  Stetson  v.  Mass. 

I  Pick.  81, 5  id.  76.    A  person  discharged  Ins.  Co.  4  Mass.  830;    Locke  v.  North 

bj  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  as  an  in-  American  Ins.  Co.  13  id.  66, 67.    A  mort- 

Bolvent  debtor,  effected  an  insurance  on  ffagee  may  insure  the  property  to  insure 

some  property  acquired  by  him  before  the  his  claim.    Wheeling  Ins.  Co.  o.  Morii- 

insolvency.    The  property  having  been  son,  1 1  Leigh,  362,  363 ;  Kin^  v.  State 

destroyed  by  fire,  the  order  for  his  dis-  Ins.  Co.  7  Cush.  1 ;  Allen  v  M nt.  Ins. 

charge  was  afterwards  annulled  on  the  Co.  2  Md.  111. 

pound  of  fraud,  and  he  was  adjud^  to  ( p)  Strong  v.  Manufacturers  Ins.  Co. 

imprisonment.    In  a  suit  on  the  policy,  he  10  Pick.  40 ;  Miltenberger  v.  Beacom,  9 

was  held  to  have  an  insurable  interest.  Barr,  199. 

Marks  v.  Hamilton,  7  Exch.  323,  9  Eng.  {q)  Jackson  v,  Mass.  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick. 

L.  &  Eq.  503.    See  also,  Dadmun  Mannf.  422 ;  Traders  Ins.  Co.  v.  Robert,  9  Wend 

Co.  9.  Worcester  Ins.  Co.  11  Met.  429.  404,  17  id.  631. 

(fi)  Converse  v.  Citizens  Ins.  Co.  10  (r)  Motley  v.  Mannf.  Ins.  Co.  29  Maine^ 

Cush.  37.  337  ;  Carpenter  v.  Providence  Lis.  Co.  16 

(o)  Colombian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lawrence,  2  Pet.  495 ;  Wilson  v.  Hill,  3  Met.  66 ;  Ma* 

Pet.  25;  Traders  Ins.  Co.  v.  Robert,  9  comber  i;.  Cambridge  InB.  Co.  8  Cash. 

Wend.  404,    7  id.  631 ;  TiUou  v.  Kings-  133. 
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tiieie  is  bofh  reason  and  authority  for  saying,  that  in  such  case 
he  has  no  claim  on  the  insurers;  although  this  may  not  be 
regarded  as  an  established  rule.  (5) 

The  same  conclusion  might  be  reached  by  another  principle. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  by  the  law  of  marine  insurance, 
insurers  who  pay  for  a  total  loss,  take,  even  without  abandon- 
ment, aU  the  salvage  of  the  property  for  which  they  pay.  For 
a  similar  reason,  insurers  against  fire,  who  pay  to  a  mortgagee 
for  a  total  loss  of  the  building,  should  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  mortgagee,  and  take  his  claim  on  the  mortgagor, 
and  whatever  he  still  holds  as  a  security  for  that  debt  We 
have  always  regarded  this  as  a  general  and  well  established 
rule ;  but  recent  cases  in  Massachusetts  have  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  it  They  favor  the  doctrine,  that  where  the  mortgagee 
effects  the  insurance,  and  there  is  no  reference  therein  to  the 
mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagee  himself  pays  the  premium,  there 
is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  insurers  and  the  mortgagor, 
but  the  contract  between  the  insurers  and  the  mortgagee  is  an 
independent  one ;  and  therefore  the  mortgagee  may  recover  his 
whole  insurance  from  the  insurers,  and  hold  his  whole  claim 
against  the  mortgagor  and  his  remaining  security  for  his  own 
benefit  {t) 


($)  See  Smith  v.  Ins.  Co.  17  Penn. 
State,  260. 

{t)  It  was  held  in  White  v.  Brown,  2 
Cash.  412,  that  if  a  mortgagee,  in  posses- 
rion  for  condition  broken,  insure  his  intei^ 
est  in  the  premises  without  any  agreement 
therefor  between  him  and  the  mortgagor, 
and  a  loss  occurs,  which  is  paid  to  the 
mortgagee,  the  mortgagor,  on  a  bill  to 
redeem  and  an  account  stated  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  not  entitled  to  have  the  amount  of 
such  loss  deducted  from  the  mortgagee's 
charges  for  repairs.  There  is  no  pnvity 
in  law  or  fact  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee  in  the  contract  of  insurance, 
and  if  the  mortgagee  gets  his  interest 
insured,  and  receives  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  under  his  policy,  it  does  not 
affect  his  claim  against  the  mortgagor. 
The  two  claims  are  whoUv  distinct  and 
independent.  Gushing  v.  Thompson,  34 
Maine,  496.  In  King  v.  State  Ins.  Co.  7 
Cush.  1,  it  was  held,  that  a  mortgagee, 
who,  at  his  own  expense,  insures  his  inter- 


est in  the  property  mortgaged  against  loss 
by  fire,  without  particularly  describing  the 
nature  of  his  interest,  is  entitled,  in  case 
of  loss  bv  fire  before  payment  of  the  mort* 
gage  debt,  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
loss  from  the  insurers  to  hb  own  use,  with- 
out first  assigning  his  mortgage,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  them.  In  an  elaborate 
opinion,  tihe  court  maintain  that,  notwidi- 
standing  respectable  authorities  to  the  con- 
trary, when  a  mortgagee  causes  insurance 
to  be  made  for  his  own  benefit,  paying  the 

{>remium  from  his  own  funds,  in  case  a 
OSS  occurs  before  his  debt  is  paid,  ho  has 
a  right  to  recover  the  total  loss  for  his 
own  benefit ;  that  he  is  not  bound  to  ac- 
count to  the  mortgagor  for  any  part  of  the 
oney  so  recovered,  as  part  of  the  mort- 
gage debt ;  it  is  not  a  pajrment,  in  whole 
or  in  part;  but  he  has  still  a  right  to 
recover  his  whole  debt  of  the  mortgagor. 
And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  debt 
is  thus  paid  by  the  debtor,  the  money  is 
not,  in  law  or  equity,  the  money  of  the 
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There  is  authority,  strengthened  as  we  think  by  reason,  that 
where  a  mortgagor  is  bound  by  the  mortgage  contract  to  keep 
the  premises  insured,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee,  and  does 
in  fact  keep  them  insured  by  a  policy  which  contains  no  state- 
ment that  the  mortgagee  has  any  interest  therein,  the  mortgagee 
nevertheless  has  an  equitable  interest  in,  or  even  a  Hen  upon, 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy,  which  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce 
for  his  benefit  (u) 

One  who  has  an  interest  in  a  building  only  as  a  tenant  for 
years,  or  from  year  to  year,  can  insure  only  that  interest ;  and 
whatever  he  insuresi  he  would  recover,  not  the  value  of  the 
whole  property,  but  only  the  value  of  his  interest,  (t;)  A  trus- 
tee, an  agent,  or  a  consignee,  is  generally  under  no  obligation 
to  insure  against  fire ;  but  may  do  so  at  his  discretion,  (to)  If 
policies  provide  that  property  held  only  in  trust,  or  on  commis- 
sion, must  be  so  stated  and  insured,  such  a  provision  may  be 
extended  by  its  own  terms,  and  otherwise  perhaps  by  construc- 


insnrer,  who  has  thus  paid  the  loss,  or 
money  paid  to  his  use.  The  court,  in  a 
note,  cite  the  case  of  Dobson  v.  Land, 
8  Hare,  21 6,  reviewed  in  IS  Law  Reporter, 
347 :  "  The  qoestion  there  was  upon  the 
branch  of  the  proposition,  whether  a  mort- 
gagee in  possession,  on  stating  his  account 
under  a  bill  to  redeem,  had  a  right  to 
char^  premiums  of  insurances  obtained 
by  himself  on  buildings  constituting  part 
of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  add  the 
same  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  his 
debt,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not. 
It  was  conceded,  that  this  involved  the 
eorrelative  proposition,  that  if  the  mortga- 
gee had  received  any  sum  by  way  of  loss 
on  such  policies,  he  would  be  under  no 
obligation  in  equity  to  credit  it  to  the 
mortgagor,  or  be  responsible  to  him  for 
it."  See  Morrison  v.  Tenn.  Ins.  Co.  18 
Misso.  262.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  held, 
that  where  the  mort^^agee  insures  the  debt, 
the  underwriter  havmg  paid  the  mortgage 
debt,  is  entitled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mortgaged  property  and  to  a  cession  of 
the  security.  Smith  v.  Columbia  Ins.  Co. 
17  Penn.  State,  258;  Insurance  C^^> 
Updegraff,  21  id.  513.  The  right  o^e 
insurers  to  subrogation,  where  they  pay 
the  debt,  is  sustained  in  ^tna  Insurance 
Co.  p.  Tyler,  16  Wend.  385,  397,  per 
Walworth,  Chancellor.  See  Carpenter  v. 
AoTidenoe  Washington  Ins.  Co.  16  Pet 


495,  501 .  It  seems  to  have  been  albwed 
by  the  old  EVench  <law,  and  its  justice  haf 
been  approved  in  England.  Quebec  Ins. 
Co.  V,  St.  Louis,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  286,  22 
Eng.  L.  &  £q.  73. 

(u)  Thomas  v.  Vonkapff,  6  Gill  &  J. 
372;  Vernon  v.  Smith,  5  B.  &  Aid.  I. 
But  if  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  mortgagor  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mortgagee,  the  latter  has  no  equitable 
lien  upon  the  propertv.  Carter  v.  Bock- 
ett,  8  Paige,  437.  See  Columbia  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Lawrence,  10  Pet.  507,  512;  Mo- 
Donald  V.  Black.  20  Ohio,  193.  It  seems 
that  an  order  indorsed  by  the  insured  on 
a  policy  issued  by  a  mutual  insurance 
company  ''to  pay  the  within,  in  case  of 
loss''  to  a  mortgagee,  and  assented  to 
by  the  company,  will  enable  the  mort* 
gagee  to  sue  on  the  policy  in  his  own 
name.  Barrett  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Cnsh. 
175. 

(v)  Niblo  V.  North  American  Ins.  Co. 
1  Sandf.  551.  If  the  tenant  owns  the 
building  and  not  the  land  under  it,  with 
the  right  of  removing  the  building,  he  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  building,  if  in- 
sured to  that  extent.  Laurent  v.  Chatham 
Ins.  Co.  1  Hall,  41.  See  Fletcher  r. 
Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  419. 

(w)  Lucena  v.  Craufurd,  3  B.  &  P.  95; 
De  Forest  v,  Fulton  Fire  Ids.  Co.  1  Hall 
103. 


^ 
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tion,  to  include  every  thing  in  which  the  insured  has  but  a  quali- 
fied interest,  the  ownership  being  in  another  person,  (x) 

If  a  consignee  insures  against  fire,  in  his  own  name,  goods  in 
his  possession  to  their  fiill  value,  there  is  good  reason  as  well  sa 
authority  for  saying,  that  he  will  be  regarded  as  having  an  Im- 
plied authority  to  insure  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and 
he  will  recover  their  full  value  for  his  own  benefit,  as  far  as  his 
own  interest  extends,  and  beyond  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  (y)     At  the  same  time,  the  intention  of  the  parties  oper 
ates  upon  the  construction  of  a  fire  policy,  much  as  it  does  upon 
that  of  a  marine  policy ;  therefore,  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  words  and  facts  in  the  case,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  insure 
more  than  the  consignee's  interest,  no  more  than  that  will  be 
recovered,  (z) 

It  is  now  common  for  a  commission-merchant  to  cover  by  a 
policy,  taken  out  in  his  own  nanie,  all  the  goods  of  his  various 
consignors,  (a)  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the  phrase  "  goods 
held  on  commission,"  has  a  similar  effect  with  the  phrase  ^fcnr 
whom  it  may  concern,"  in  marine  policies,  {b) 

(x)  Turner  v.  Stetts,  28  Ala.  420.    See  has  an  insarable-  interest  in  the  goods, 

also,  Stilweli  v.  Staples,  6  Dner,  63,  19N.  He  most  show  that  he  caused  the  insnr- 

Y.  401.  ance  to  be  effected  for  his  benefit,  or  that 

(v)  De  Forest  v.  Falton  Ins.   Co.  1  it  was  intended,  at  the  time,  for  his  seca- 

Hall,  84,  116  ;    Siter  r.  Morrs,  13  Penn.  rity.    These  terms  in  the  policy  will  not, 

State,  220 ;  Goodall  v.  New  England  Ins.  in  general,  dispense  with  this    evidence. 

Co.  5  Foster,  169,  186.  '  And  where  the  party  claiming  the  benefit 

(c)  Parks  v.  Gen.  Interest  Ass.  Co.  5  cannot  show  that  he  caused  or  directed  the 
Pick.  34.  An  insurance  upon  merchan-  insurance  to  be  eflfected,  it  will  not  serve 
diso  in  a  warehouse,  "  for  account  of  him  to  rest  upon  some  supposed  secret  in- 
whom  'it  may  concern,"  protects  only  tention  not  manifested  by  a  single  word  or 
such  interests  as  were  intended  to  be  in-  act,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  to  mark 
snred  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insur-  its  character,  and  indicate  the  person  or 
anoe.  Steele  v.  Insurance  Co.  17  Penn.  interest  intended  to  be  insured.  That 
State,  290,  298.  LewiSj  J. :  **  All  the  which  is  not  manifested  by  evidence,  is  to 
authorities  go  to  show,  that  the  intention  be  treated  as  liaving  no  existence.  The 
of  the  party  effecting  an  insurance,  at  the  nature  of  the  transaction  must  be  fixed  at 
time  of  doing  so,  ought  to  lead  and  govern  the  time  of  insurance,  and  cannot  be 
tlie  future  use  of  it,  and  that  no  one  can,  changed  by  subsequent  consent  of  the  in- 
by  any  subsequent  act,  entitle  himself  to  sured,  without  the  authority  of  the  under- 
the  benefit  of  it,  without  showing  that  his  writers.  If  this  were  not  law,  all  the  mis- 
interest  was  intended  to  be  embraced  by  chiefs  arising  from  gambling  policies 
it  when  it  was  made.  This  rule  has  might  ensue."  See  alro,  Brichta  v.  New 
especial  application  to  insurances  made  York  Ins.  Co.  2  Hall,  872. 
'for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern  ; '  (a)  Millaudon  9.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  8 
and  where  these  terms  are  used  in  the  La.  557. 

policy,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  party        (6)  De  Forest  v,  Fulton  Ins.  Go.  1 

who  claims  the  benefit  of  the  insurance.  Hall,  124. 
to  show  merely  that  he  is  the  owner  of,  or 
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A  person  having  a  lien  on  buildings  nnder  a  State  lien  law 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  buildings,  (c) 

Any  bailee  having  any  legal  or  equitable  interest  in  the  goods, 
may  insure  that  interest.  Hence  a  common  carrier,  who  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  for  his  compensation,  and  also  insures  them 
himself  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  insure  his  interest  (d)  We 
should  doubt,  however,  whether  he  would  be  held  to  have  the 
implied  authority  of  a  consignee,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to 
insure  the  whole  value  and  recover  it  for  the  owner.  Still,  this 
authority  might  be  given  him  by  ratification,  if  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  insure  as  agent  of  the  owner.  And  if  the  principle 
applied  to  marine  policies  should  be  held  applicable  to  fire  poli- 
cies (and  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be),  this  ratifica- 
tion might  be  made  after  the  loss,  (e) 

The  rule  of  delectus  personarum^  and  the  right  of  insurers  to 
choose  whom  they  will  insure,  and  therefore  to  know  whom  they 
insure,  applies  to  fire  policies  in  the  same  way  that  it  applies  to 
marine  policies ;  (/)  and  so  do  the  general  principles  and  rules 
which  determine  agency,  authority,  and  ratification,  (^ff) 

There  is,  however,  one  important  difierence,  arising  firom  the 
provision  in  many  of  our  fire  policies,  which  is  indeed  required 
by  some  of  the  chcurters  of  the  companies,  by  force  of  which  the 
company  has  a  lien  to  the  amount  of  the  premium  note  on  all 
the  property  insured.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  all  such  cases,  it 
would  be  a  misrepresentation  or  a  concealment  discharging  the 
insurers,  if  the  insurers  were  not  informed  of  any  previous  liens 
or  incumbrances  by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  which  would  encum- 
ber or  prevent  the  lien  to  which  the  insurers  are  entitled.  (A) 

(c)  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coates,  14  Md.  238 ;  Watkins  v.  Durand,  id.  251  ;   De 

285.  BoII^  0.  Pennsylvania  Ins.  Co.  4  Whart 

{d)  In  Crowley  v,  Cohen,  3  B.  &  Ad.  68;  Miltenborger  v,  Beaoom,  9  Barr,  198. 

478,  it  was  AWtf,  that  an  insurance  "on  (/)  See  Catlott  v.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  I 

goods  "  was  sofBdent  to  cover  the  interest  Paine,  C.  C.  615 ;  Leathers  u.  Fanners  Ins. 

of  carriers  In  the  property  under  their  Co.  4  Foster,  259 ;  Foster  v,  U.  S.  Ins. 

charge,  and  that  their  particular  interest  11  Pick.  85. 

need  not  be  specified.     Van   Natta  v.  (g)  See  Alliance  Ins.  Co.  v.  La.  Ins. 

Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  Sandf.  490;  Chase  v.  Co.  8  La.  1,  and  cases  tupra,  n.  (e). 

Washington  Ins.  Co.  12  Barb.  595.  (A)  See  tupra,  p.  432,  n.  {k), 

ie)  Donmd  v,  Thonron,  1   Port.  Ala. 
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SECTION    III. 

OF  THB  BISK  ASSUMBD  BY  THE  INSUBEB8. 

It  seems  to  be  held,  that  the  policy  fails  to  attach,  not  onlj 
if  the  property  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  or 
if  it  is  then  On  fire,  but  also  if  it  is  at  that  time  exposed  to  a 
near  and  dangerous  fire.  {%)  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  [  Fw?^ 
the  contract  of  insurance  is  founded  on  the  assumption,  that 
when  the  policy  attaches  the  property  is  not  exposed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary peril  But  where  no  such  circumstances  exist,  and 
there  is  no  firaudulent  misrepresentation  or  conceahhent,  a  policy 
against  fire  may  be  made  by  its  date  to  have,  without  the  phrase 
*^  lost  or  not  lost,"  a  retrospective  operation ;  if  this  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  (j) 

Fire  policies  of  course  insure  against  fire,  and  nothing  but 
fire ;  but  it  may  sometimes  be  a  very  difficult  question,  whether 
a  loss  for  which  payment  is  demanded  was  a  loss  under  the 
policy.  This  question  is  twofold.  First,  what  is  fire;  and 
secondly,  how  far  does  the  insurance  against  fire  cover  the  con- 
sequences of  a  fire,  although  the  property  lost  or  injured  was 
not  itself  reached  or  touched  by  the  fire. 

A.— What  is  Fire. 

This  is  a  difficult  question  even  in  a  scientific  point  of  view 
or  rather,  science  acknowledges  no  such  thing  as  fire.  But  by 
]^  fire,  in  the  common  use  of  the  word,  is  probably  meant  flame. 
Flame,  however,  is  only  hydrogen-gas  heated  to  redness,  or 
whiteness.  We  do  not,  however,  call  a  cannon-ball  heated  to 
redness,  or  even  to  whiteness,  fire,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
(hat  if  red-hot  iron,  or  any  substance  sufficiently  heated,  coming 

(i)  Babcock  v.  Montgomery  Co.  Ins.    See  also,  Bentley  v.  Colnmbia  Ins.  Ox 
Co.  6  Barb.  637,  643, 4  ComBt.  326 ;  Ans-    17  N.  Y.  421. 
do  V,  Drew,  4  Camp.  360,  6  Taant  436.        (j)  HaUock  v.  Ins.  Co.  2  Datdi.  S6& 
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in  contact  with  property  insured,  injured  it  by  heat,  in  a  certain 
-way,  this  would  be  a  loss  under  a  policy  against  fire.  But  this 
injury  must  reach  a  certain  extent  to  come  under  the  policy. 
Perhaps  a  rule  which  has  been  applied  in  the  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  arson,  might  be  found  applicable  here.  If  a  per- 
son charged  with  this  crime  were  proved  to  have  put  kindlings 
apon  a  floor,  and  set  fire  to  them,  with  a  purpose  of  burning-  a 
house,  and  the  fire  was  extinguished  or  burnt  out  without 
affecting  the  floor,  the  crime  would  be  only  attempted  and 
not  committed.  But  what  operation  of  the  fire  upon  the  floor 
would  suffice  to  constitute  Hie  crine  ?  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  floor  must  be  charred,  or  in  other  words,  the  surface  of  the 
floor  must  be  changed  by  heat  firom  the  condition  of  wood  into 
that  of  charcoal  Such  a  rule  would  meet  cases  which  some- 
times arise  in  respect  to  property  insured.  It  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  this;  that  insurers  against  fire  are  not  liable  unless  there 
be  ignition  or  combustion.  It  is  certain  that  very  great  injury 
may  be  caused  by  fire,  without  either  ignition  or  combustion. 
In  one  case,  a  sugar-house,  with  its  contents,  was  insured 
against  fire,  and  in  each  story  sugar  in  a  certain  state  of  prepa- 
ration was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  certain  degree  of  heat  was  necessary.  To  obtain 
this  there  was  a  chimney  running  up  through  the  whole  build- 
ing, with  a  register  in  it  on  each  story,  whereby  more  or  Jess 
heat  could  be  introduced  at  pleasure  into  the  rooms.  '  At  the 
top  of  the  chimney  was  a  register,  which  was  closed  at  night 
that  the  heat  might  be  retained  in  the  building.  This  register 
was,  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  left;  shut  one  morning  when 
the  fires  were  lighted,  and  consequently  the  smoke  and  heat 
were  forced  into  the  rooms  where  the  sugars  were  drying,  and 
ihey  were  very  much  injured  thereby.  Held,  that  the  insurers 
were  not  liable.  (A;)  But  if  there  is  an  extraordinary  fire,  the 
insurers  are  clearly  liable  for  the  direct  effects  of  it,  as  where 
furniture  or  pictures  are  injured  by  the  heat,  although  they  do 
not  actually  ignite.  (/) 

{k)  Atutin  V,  Drew,  4  Camp.  360,  (/)  Case  v.  Hartford  InB.  Co.  18  01 
Holt,  N.  P.  126,  6  Taant.  426,  2  Marsh.  676.  See  also,  Scripture  v.  Lowell  Ina. 
lao.  Co.  10  Cash.  856. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  lightning  was  fire ;  and  then 
all  injuries  by  lightning  might  be  regarded  as  injuries  by  fire. 
Now  it  is  known  as  a  matter  of  science,  that  lightning'  is  not 
fire,  and  that  the  light  or  flash  of  lightning  arises  firozn  the 
shock  upon  the  air.  But  the  same  shock  produces  great  heat 
wherever  it  falls,  and  therefore  a  house  struck  by  lightning'  is 
fi-equently  set  on  fire.  If^  however,  a  house  be  destroyed  by 
lightning,  but  without  ignition,  insurers  against  fire  are  not 
liable,  {m) 

A  similar  question  has  arisen  in  cases  of  explosion.  Here  it 
seems  to  be  settled  by  autliprity,  that  if  the  explosion  be  caused 
by  gunpowder,  it  is  a  loss  by  fire ;  (n)  and  the  same  rule  would 
undoubtedly  be  applied  if  the  explosion  were  caused  by  the 
burning  of  saltpetre  or  any  other  combustible  substance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  explosion  of  a  steam-boiler  is  not  a  loss  by 
fire,  (o)  The  distinction  taken  is  this ;  that  gunpowder  ex- 
plodes by  combustion,  and  steam  by  expansion  without  com- 
bustion. 

B. — Of  the  Liability  of  Insurers  for  the  conseqtiences  of  Fire. 

The  universsd  rule  of  contracts,  amsa  proxima  nan  remoia 
spectcUury  applies  also  to  insurance  against  fire.  But  both  usage 
and^  law  give  a  very  liberal  construction  in  favor  of  the  assured 
under  fire  policies.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  common  grounds 
for  a  claim  upon  insurers  against  fires,  is  for  injury  caused  by 
the  water  used  to  extinguish  the  fire.  This  would  probably  be 
confined,  nearly  if  not  altogether,  to  goods  within  the  building 
which  was  on  fire.  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  is  any  other 
exception.  Thus,  if  a  large  building  of  many  stories,  were 
filled  throughout  with  goods,  and  the  building  or  the  goods 
were  under  such  insurance,  and  a  fire  took  place  in  any  part  of 
the  building,  all  the  goods  within  that  building  which  were 
injured  by  the  water  used  by  the  firemen,  must  be  pafti  for. 

(»i)  Babcock  v.  Montgomery  Co.  Ins.  11  Pet.  213,  225;  Grim  v.  Phoenix  las. 

Co.  6  Barb.  637,  4  Comst.  326  ;  Kennis-  Co.  13  Johns.  451. 
ton  V.  Mer.  Co.  Ins.  Co.  14  N.  U.  341.  (o)  Miiiaiulon  v,  N.  O.  Ins.  Co.  4  Lii 

(n)  Scripture  v.  Lowell  Ins.   Co.    10  An.  15. 
Cofih.  356  '  Waters  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co. 
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'We  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  using  so 
much  water,  or  as  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  firemen.  Nor 
should  we  indeed  confine  this  absolutely  to  goods  within  the 
building.  If  a  building  not  insured  were  on  fire,  and  a  con-' 
tiguous  or  a  very  near  building  were  in  real  danger,  and  to 
avert  this  efforts  were  made  to  wet  the  outside  of  the  endan- 
gered building,  and  goods  insured  within  this  building  are  hurt 
by  this  water,  we  believe  the  injury  would  be  regarded  as  a 
loss  within  the  policy,  (p)  So  it  might  be  if  damage  was  done 
to  goods  in  a  building  not  on  fire  by  leakage  firom  the  hose 
carried  through  the  building  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  an'  adjoin- 
ing building.  If,  however,  there  were  no  fire  anywhere,  and 
water  were  thrown  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  there  was  a  fire, 
a  different  question  would  arise ;  and  we  should  say  that  the 
insurers  would  not  be  liable. 

Policies  of  insurance  on  goods  against  fire,  sometimes  require 
that  the  insured  shall  employ  all  possible  diligence  to  save  or 
remove  their  goods ;  but  such  a  provision  would  be  only  a  con- 
firmation of  the  obligation  which  the  law  and  public  policy 
impose  upon  the  insured.  Hence,  injury  to  or  loss  of  goods 
which  was  caused  by  their  removal  from  the  danger  of  fire,  is  a 
common  ground  for  a  claim  under  a  fire  policy.  But  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  application  of  this  rule ;  the  goods  must 
be  removed  from  immediate  danger,  and  not  because  of  some 
fear  of  a  possible  or  remote  danger.  And  if  the  loss  or  injury 
could  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  even  so  much  care  as  could 
be  given  under  such  circumstances,  the  negligence  and  not  the 
fire  would  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  insurers 
would  not  be  liable,  {q)  Insurers  are  liable  for  the  loss  caused 
by  the  blowing  up  of  buildings  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire, 

ip)  Case  r.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  13  111.        (7)  See  Case  iy,  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  13 

680;  Hiilier  r.  Alleghany  Co.  Ins.  Co.  3  111.   676;   Bnbcock  v.   Montpomerj  Co. 

Barr,  470;  Agnew  v,  Ins.   Co.   7  Am.  Ins.   Co.  6   Barb.   640;  HlUier  v.  Allo- 

Imw  Keg.  168;  Babcock  v.  Montgomery  ghany  Co.  Ins.  Co.  3  Barr,  470;  Agnew 

Co.*  Iwj.  Co.  6  Barb.  637;  Scripture  v.  v.  Ins.  Co.  7  Am.  Law  Reg.  168,  ailirmed 

Lowell  Ins.  Co.  10  Cush.  S.'Se,  per  Cttsh-  Independent  Ins.  Co.  0.  Agriew.  34  Penn. 

in*;  J.;  I^ewis  v,  Springfield  Ins.  Co.  10  State,  96;  Tilton  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co. 

Grov,    159;    Whiteharst  r.  Fayetteville  1   Bosw.  367;  Webb  v.  Protection  Id0 

loi/Co.  6  Jones.  352.  Co.  14  Misso.  3. 
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when  that  precaution  was  justified  by  the  circumstances,  (r) 
And  this  was  held,  where  a  house  on  fire  was  blown  up  bj 
gunpowder,  and  the  policy  provided  that  the  insurers  should 
not  be  liable  for  a  loss  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder ;  be- 
cause this  provision  was  held  to  exclude  only  fire  originating 
from  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  (5)  But  in  another  case, 
where  the  policy  excluded  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  a  steam-boiler,  and  by  reason  of  such  explosion  the  building 
was  set  on  fire,  the  insurers  were  held  not  liable,  although  the 
fire  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss ;  because  the  loss  was 
directly  and  wholly  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  (t) 

We  are  not  aware  that  general  average  claims  or  provisions 
are  ever  inserted  in  American  fire  policies,  silthough*  they  are 
said  to  be  in  English  policies  ;  but  the  principle  of  general 
average  may  have  some  application  in  this  country.  In  one 
case  where  insurance  was  efiected  on  a  stock  of  goods  in  a  cer- 
tain store,  and  an  adjoining  store  being  on  fire,  the  insured, 
with  ihe  consent  of  the  president  of  the  insurance  company, 
bought  some  blankets  and  spread  them  on  the  outside  of  the 
store  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  flames.  The  building  was 
saved,  but  the  blankets  were  ruined.  The  assured  claimed  to 
recover  the  entire  expense.  The  company  contended,  that  if 
liable  at  all,  it  was  only  for  the  proportion  which  they  had  at 
risk  upon  the  policy,  taken  in  connection  with  the  store,  of 
which  the  plaintiffs  had  a  lease  for  ten  years,  and  the  value  of 
the  stock  over  and  above  the  sum  insured  upon  it ;  and  the 
court  held  that  they  were  only  liable  for  this  amount  (u) 

C.  —  Of  a  Loss  caused  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Insured. 

There  is  this  difference  between  marine  policies  and  fire  poli- 
cies.    The  perils  against  which  marine  policies  insure  are  gen- 

(r)  City  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v,  Corlies,  21  (t)  St.  John  r.  American  Ins.  Co.  1 

Wend.  367 ;'  Pentz  v.  Receivers  of -®tna  Duer,  371,  I  Kern,  516. 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  3  Edw.  Ch.  341,  9  Paige.  (k)  Welles  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick. 

568;   Gordon  v.  Rimmington,  1   Camp.  182.    It  was  also  contended,  that  <he 

123.  property  in  the  neighborhood  oogfat  also 

(s)  Greenwald  v,  Ins.  Co.  7  Am.  Law  to  contribute,  but  the  court  held,  that  the 
Reg.  282.  The  clause  was  construed  to  contribution  must  be  limited  to  the  build- 
mean  *'  fire  originating  from  an  explosion  ing  and  the  pn)pcrty  therein  immediately 
of  gunpowder.'  saved. 
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erally,  although  not  always,  such  as  could  not  be  averted  by 
any  caie  or  skill  which  could  reasonably  be  demanded ;  whereas, 
the  great  majority  of  fires  are  caused  by  the  negligence  of  some- 
body, and  very  commonly  by  the  negligence  of  some  of  the 
family  or  servants  of  the  insured.     It  is  to  guard  against  this 
very  risk,  that  fire  policies  are  made ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that 
insurers  are  liable  for  a  fire  caused  not  only  by  persons  era- 
ployed  by  the  insured,  but  by  his  own  negligence,  (v)    In  either 
case  the  fire  would  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
loss,  and  the  negligence  as  the  remote  cause.     It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  negligence  of  the  insured,  which  is  but  an 
imperfect  .ground  of  defence,  even  in  marine  policies,  is  almost 
none  in  fire  policies.    In  a  case  in  Massachusetts,  the  insurers 
admitted  the  loss,  and  that  a  firaudulent  design  to  set  fire  to 
the  building  was  not  imputed  to  the  plaintiff,  and  offered  to 
show  that  the  building  insured  was  destroyed  through  the  gross 
negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  plaintiff,  and  through  his 
gross  misconduct     The  court  below  ruled,  that  evidence  to 
prove  such  facts  was  not  material ;  but  the  Supreme  Court, 
declaring  that  they  could  not  say  that  negligence  could  not  be 
such  as  to  discharge  the  insurers,  ordered  a  new  triaL    But  the 
court  in  their  decision,  so  described  the  negligence  which  alone 
would  have  this  effect,  that  there  w^e  no  new  trial,  the  insurers 
paying  the  loss,  with  some  abatement  (w) 


(v)  In  Shaw  v.  Robberds,  6  A.  &  E. 
75,  83,  Lord  Daman,  C.  J.  said :  "  One 
argument  more  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz., 
Ihat  the  loss  here  arose  from  the  plaintiffs 
own  negligent  act  in  allowing  the  kiln  to 
be  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  was  not 
adapted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  insurance  against  fire,  is  to 
guard  against  the  negligence  of  senrants 
and  others ;  and  therefore,  Uie  simple  fact 
of  negligence  has  never  been  held  to  con- 
stitute a  defence.  But  it  is  argued  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  negli- 
gence of  servants  and  strangers,  and  that 
of  the  assured  himself.  We  do  not  see 
any  ground  for  such  a  distinction,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  all  iraud, 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  only  is  to 
be  looked  to."  This  doctrine  is  now 
weil-eettled  law  in  this  country.  Patapsco 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Coulter,  3  Pet.  222;  Columbia 

VOL.  u.  29 


Ins.  Co.  V.  Lawrence,  10  Pet.  517,  5U , 
Waters  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  11  id.  213, 
225;  Perrin  v.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  11 
Ohio,  147,  overruling  Lodwicks  v.  Ohio 
Ins.  Co.  5  id.  433 ;  St.  Louis  Ins.  Co.  r. 
Glasgow,  8  Misso.  713 ;  Mathews  v.  How- 
ard Ins.  Co.  13  Barb.  234,  overruling 
Grim  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  13  Johns.  451 ; 
Hynds  v.  Schenectady  Co.  Ins.  Co.  16 
Barb.  119;  St.  John  v.  American  Ins. 
Co.  1  Duer,  371  ;  Gates  v,  Madison  Co; 
Ins.  Co.  1  Seld.  469 ;  Copeland  v.  New 
England  Ins.  Co.  2  Met.  432 ;  Butman  v. 
Monmouth  Ins.  Co.  35  Maine,  227  ;  Ca^ 
lin  V.  Springfield  Ins.  Co.  1  Sumner,  434 ; 
Henderson  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  10  Bob. 
La.  164. 

(w)  Chandler  v.  Worcester  Ins.  Co.  3 
Cush.  328.  In  Johnson  v.  Berkshire  Ins. 
Co.  4  Allen,  338,  it  was  found  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  the  act  of  the  insured : 
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SECTION  IV. 


OF  ALIEZrATIOir. 


It  is  quite  certain^  ihat  policies  against  fire  are  contracts  only 
between  the  insured  and  the  insurer,  and  do  not  pass  to  any 
other  party  without  the  consent  of  the  insurers,  (x)  If^  therefore, 
before  the  loss  occurs,  the  insured  alienates  the  whole  of  his 
interest  in  the  property,  he  loses  nothing  by  the  fire,  and  has  no 
daim  for  any  loss,  (y)  And  if  he  alienates  only  a  part,  his  claim 
18  in  proportion  to  the  interest  he  retains,  {z) 

But  when  a  loss  occurs,  it  vests  in  the  insured  a  right  to  indem- 
nity. This  right  is  assignable,  and  an  assignee  for  value  may 
enforce  his  daim  against  the  insurers,  {a)  although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  action  in  the  name  of  the  insured.  But 
a  mere  assignment  or  transfer  of  the  premises  after  a  loss,  does 
not  of  itself  transfer  the  right  of  indemnity  for  the  previous  loss, 
unless  the  contract  shows  this  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties. 

Our  polides  against  fire  very  commonly  provide  expressly, 
that  an  assignment  either  of  the  property  or  the  policy  shall 
avoid  the  policy.  If  this  prohibition  covers  in  its  terms  only  a 
transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  insured,  it  would  seem  that  this 
prohibition  is  not  extended  by  its  terms  to  the  contract  of 
insurance.  (6)  • 


that  tiiere  had  been  a  want  of  ordmaiy 
care,  indgment,  and  discretion  on  his  part, 
bnt  that  he  ha4  not  been  guilty  of  reck- 
lessness  and  wilful  misconduct.  Held, 
that  the  insured  was  entitled  to  recoyer. 

(x)  Tate  t;.  Citizens  Ins.  Co.  13  Gray, 
79 ;  Granger  v.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  5  Wend. 
200 ;  Lane  o.  Maine  Ins.  Co.  3  Fairf.  44; 
Morrison  v.  Tennessee  Ins.  Co.  18  Misso. 
S62;  Rollins  v,  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  5 
Foster,  204.  This  doctrine  was  early  held 
in  England.  Lynch  v,  Dalzell,  4  Brown, 
P.  C.  431  (1729);  Sadlers  Co.  v.  Bad- 
cock,  S  Atk.  554  (1743). 


(y)  Carroll  o.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  8  Mass. 
515 ;  Wilson  v.  HiU,  3  Met.  66. 

(z)  Mtna,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tyler,  16  Wend. 
385,401. 

(a)  Wilson  v.  Hill,  3  Met.  69 ;  Brichta 
V.  N.  T.  Ins.  Co.  2  Hall,  372.  But  see 
Lynch  v,  Dalzell,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  431. 

(6)  Carpenter  v.  Providence  Ins.  Co.  16 
Pet.  502.  Where  a  policy  issaed  by  a 
mutual  fire  insurance  company  contained 
this  clause :  "  The  interest  of  the  assured 
in  this  policy  is  not  assignable  withont  the 
consent  of  said  company  in  writing,  and 
in  case  of  any  transfer  or  tennination  of 
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Some  recent  policies  contaia  a  provision  prohibiting  a  transfer 
of  his  claim  by  the  insured  after  a  loss  occmrs ;  and  then  make 
such  a  transfer  an  avoidance  of  the  policy.  It  has  been  held, 
that  the  policy  of  the  law  makes  such  a  restriction  upon  the 
power  of  transferring  a  vested  right  itself  void,  (c)  But  it  has 
also  been  held,  that  if  the  parties  choose  to  make  such  a  bargain 
they  are  bound  by  it.  (d) 

An  alienation  of  the  property,  to  have  the  effect  of  discharging 
the  insurers,  must  amount  to  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the 
title  of  the  insured  thereto,  (e)  Hence,  a  mortgage  of  real  estate 
has  no  such  effect,  until  entry  for  breach  and  foreclosure ;  (/) 
nor  a  contract  to  convey ;  (g)  not  a  6onditional  sale,  where  the 
condition  is  precedent  and  not  yet  performed ;  (h)  nor  a  mere 
agreement  between  the  owner  of  property  insured  and  another 
person,  to  represent  to  the  creditors  of  the  owner  in  order  to 
prevent  attachments,  that  it  had  been  sold  to  such  other  pe^- 
Bon.  (i) 

The  effect  of  bankruptcy,  or  of  voluntary  assignment  to 
assignees  in  trust,  may  not  be  certain.  It  may  be  an  inference 
from  the  weight  of  authority,  that  in  either  case  this  is  an  alien- 
ation. Policies  sometimes  provide  for  such  circumstances.  In 
tiie  absence  of  such  provisions,  we  should  say  on  general  princi- 


tlie  interest  of  the  assured,  either  by  sale  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  193.  Nor 
or  otherwise,  without  such  consent,  this  a  levy  on  execution,  Clark  p.  New  Eng. 
policy  Phall  thenceforth  he  void,  and  of  no  Ins.  Co.  6  Cush.  342 ;  Rice  v.  Tower,  I 
efiect,"  it  was  hold,  that  this  clause  did  not  Gray,  426.  Nor  a  sale  of  the  eouity  of 
merely  nullifythe  assignment  of  the  policy,  redemption,  so  long  as  the  party  has  the 
when  miule  without  consent,  but  operated  right  to  redeem.  Strong  v.  Manufacturers 
on  the  policv.  Smith  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  10  Pick.  40.  But  a  mortgage  is 
Ins.  Co.  I  Hill,  497, 3  id.  508.  As  to  the  considered  a  material  alteration  m  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  word  "  assigns,"  ownership  of  the  property  insured.  Ed- 
see  an  interesting  case,  Holhrook  r.  .£ner-  mands  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen,  311. 
inan  Inn.  Co.  I  Curtis,  C.  C.  19*8.  And  sometimes  alienation  bv  mortgage  is 

(c)  Goit  r.  National  Ins.  Co.  2.5  Barb,  directly  prohibited.  Edes  ».  Hamilton  Ins. 
189.  See  also  Courtney  p.  New  York  Ins.  Co.  3  Allen,  362.  See  Shepherd  v.  Union 
Co.  28  Barb.  116.  Ins.  Co.  38  N.  H.  232. 

(d)  Dcy  V.  Poughkeepsie  Ins.  Co.  23  M  Trumbull  v.  Portage  Co.  Ins.  Co. 
Barb.  G2.3.  12   Ohio,  305;  Masters  v,  Madison   Co. 

(e)  Murttcrs  v.  Madison  Co.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Barb.  624 ;  Perry  Co.  Ins. 
Buri*.  624.  Co.  V.  Stewart,  19  Penn.  State,  45. 

(/)  Conovcr  v.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  I  Comst.        (A)  Tittemoro  v.  Vu  Ins.  Co.  20  Vt 

2^0,  3  Dcnio,  254  ;  Jackson  v.  Mass.  Ins.  546. 

Co.  23  Pick.  *18.     Nor  a  mortgage  of        (/)  Orrell  v.  Hampden  Ins.  Co.  13  Gray, 

personal   property  without  a  transtfer  of  431.     The  policy  provided  that  the  insur- 

possession  to   the   mortgagee.     Kico  v.  ance  shocdd  be  void  "  in  cai*e  of  any  sale 

Towei,  1  Gmy,  426.    See  also  Holbrook  transfer^  or  change  of  title." 
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pies,  that  where  properiy  insured  against  fire,  is  taken  into  the 
possession  of  the  law,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  insurance 
would  remain  valid  for  their  benefit,  until  the  property  was  sold 
by  the  assignees,  (j)  But  if  the  insured  on  his  own  application 
18  declared  an  insolvent  or  a  bankrupt,  this  may  be  an  aliena- 
.  tion.  (k)  So  if  there  is  a  voluntary  assignment  to  assignees  in 
trust  (Z) 

The  death  of  the  insured  is  no  alienation  of  the  property 
insured,  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  of  alienation,  (m) 

Policies  of  insurance  are  certainly  not  negotiable,  (n)  They 
may  be  however,  and  often  are,  assigned  with  the  consent  of  the 
insurers.  Generally  the  assignor  of  a  chose  in  action  cannot 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  assignee  after  the  debtor  has  assented 
to  the  assignment,  (o)  But  where  the  owner  of  property  mort- 
gaged effects  insurance  in  his  own  name,  ^<  loss  payable  to  the 
mortgagee,"  or  has  such  a  clause  afterwards  indorsed  on  the 
policy  with  the  assent  of  the  insurers,  the  insurance  is  still 
upon  the  interest  of  the  mortgagor,  and  he  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  party  to  the  original  contract  with  the  insurers,  and  any  act 
of  his,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  policy  void,  will  have 
this  effect,  although  the  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mortga- 
gee, (p)  But  if  the  insurers,  at  the  time  of  their  assent  to  the 
transfer  of  the  policy,  impose  any  farther  obligation  on  the  trans* 
feree,  this  is  evidence  of  a  new  contract  with  him,  and  then  the 
acts  of  the  mortgagor  cannot  affect  his  rights  as  mortgagee  {g) 


( ;  )  See  Bragg  v.  New  England  Ins.  v.  Houghton,  id.  420 ;  Froar  p.  ETertson, 

Co.  5  Foster,  298.  20  Johns.  142. 

{k)  Adams  v.  Rockingham  Ins.  Co.  29  {p)  Hale  v.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray, 

Mune,  292;  Young  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  14  169;    Bowditch  Ins.   Co.  v.  Winslow,  8 

Gray,  150.  Graj,  38 ;  Loring  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.  id. 

(/)  Dadmun  Manuf.  Co.  v,  Worcester  28 ;  Edes  t;.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  3  Allen, 

Ins.  Co.  11  Met.  429/434.  362;    State  Ins.  Co.  v.  Roberts,  7  Am. 

(m)  Burbank  t;.  Riockingham  Ins.  Co.  Law  Ree.  229 ;  Grosvenor  v.  Atlantic  Ins. 

4  Foster,  550.  Co.  17  N.  Y.  391 ;  Bidwell  v.  Northwestern 

(n)  Lynch  i;.  Dalzell,  4  Brown,  P.  C.  Ins.  Co.  19  N.  Y.  179.    See  Bufialo  Steam- 

431 ;  Carroll  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  8  Mass.  Engine  Works  v.  Sun  Ins.  Co.  17  N.  Y. 

.515 ;  Smith  v.  Saratoga  Co.  Ins.  Co.  3  401 ;   Polkrd  v,   Somerset  Ins.   Co.  42 

Hill,  508;  Bodlo  v.  Cnenango.  Co.  Ins.  Maine,  ^21. 

Co.  2  Comst.  53 ;  Carpenter  v.  Providence  {q)  Foster  v.  Equitable  Ins.  Co.  2  Gray, 

Ins.  Co.  16  Pet.  502,  503;   Sherman  v.  216.     In  Edes  v.   Hamilton  Ins.   Co.  3 

Fair,  2  Speers,  647  ;  Nevins  v.  Rocking-  Allen,  362,  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  speaking  of  the 

ham  Ins.  Co.  5  Foster,  22.  above  case,  said :  "  The  decision  in  that 

(o)  Hackett  v.   Martin,  8  Groenl.  77;  case,  although  fully  warranted  by  the  peca- 

Hatch  i;.  Dennie.  ^  Fiurf.  244    Matthews  liar  facts  which  were  there  shown  to  exist. 
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In  practice  it  is  usual,  and  silways  proper,  that  due  notice  of 
transfers  should  be  given  to  the  insurers,  and  their  consent 
obtained,  and  duly  indorsed  or  approved,  as  their  rules  may 
require.  But  notice  and  consent  may  be  entirely  sufficient, 
although  they  do  not  precisely  conform  to  the  formal  require- 
ments. 

An  agent  of  an  insurance  company,  to  receive  premiums  and 
applications  for  insurance,  and  transmit  policies,  has  no  authority 
to  waive  notice  of  an  assignment  of  a  policy,  (r) 


SECTION   V. 

OF  VALUATION. 

This  is  seldom  made  in  fire  policies,  and  perhaps  never  made 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  valuation  in  marine  policies. 
Whether  a  loss  be  total  or  partial,  the  insurers  are  bound  to  pay 
so  much  of  the  sum  msured  as  will  indemnify  the  insured,  and 
no  more,  (s)  Where  personal  chattels  are  insured,  of  which  the 
value  is  uncertain,  as  for  example,  works  of  art,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  agree  and  express  what  shall  be  held  to  be  their  value  in 
case  of  loss ;  and  such  agreement  is  of  course  binding,  (t) 

The  value  which  the  insuiers  on  goods  pay  for,  is  their  value  | 
at  the  time  of  loss ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  determine 
this  value  by  a  sale  at  auction  of  such  part  of  the  goods  as  re- 
mains uninjured.  But  the  insurers  must  have  notice,  and  due 
precautions  must  be  taken,  to  make  the  auction  a  fair  measure 
of  their  value,  (u) 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  profits  which  the  insured  sustains 
by  the  interruption  of  his  business  caused  by  the  fire,  are  not 


was  nerertheless  going  as  far  as  the  rales  pNolicy  on  any  snbject,  if  they  see  fit.    Hni^ 

of  law  will  permit  in  order  to  sustain  a  ris  v.  Eagle  Fire  Co.  5  Johns.  968.     Sec 

claim  for  loss  under  a  policy  which  has  Laurent  v,  Chatham  Ins.  Co.  1  Hall,  41  ; 

been  assigned  by  the  original  assured."  Wallace  v.  Ins.  Co.  4  La.  289 ;  Millaudon 

(r)  Tate  i;.  Cfitizons  Ins.  Co.  13  Gray,  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  9  id.  32;  and  cdsef 

79.  infra,  p.  455,  n.  '  " 


Is)  Niblo  V,  North  American  Ins.  Co.        (u)  Hoffinan  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  1  La 
I  Sandf.  551.  An.  216. 

(I)  The  parties  may  make  a  rained 
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taken  IdIo  consideration  in  asseBsing  the  damages ;  (v)  unless 
the  terms  of  the  insurance  expressly  cover  them.  And  generally 
it  may  be  said,  that  if  a  building  be  burned,  the  damages  are 
measured  by  its  actual  value,  without  any  consideration  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which  might  upon  some  contingency  in- 
crease or  diminish  that  value,  (w) 

As  insurers  against  fire  always  endeavor  to  be  certain,  that 
they  do  not  insure  upon  any  building  more  than  the  building  is 
worth,  the  question  of  value  seldom  arises  in  case  of  a  total 
loss.     If  there  be  a  partial  loss,  the  insurers  usually  have  by  the 
policy,  and  frequently  exercise,  the  right  of  repairing  the  build- 
ing ;.  and  they  must  do  this  as  to  style,  work,  and  materials, 
in  conformity  with  the  original  character  of  the  house.     It  is 
common  in  practice  for  them  to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs, 
and  offer  that  sum  to  the  insured.      If   he  refuses  this,  they 
may  make  the  repairs.     If  the  money  is  tendered  uncondition- 
ally, he  may  take  it,  and  still  bring  his  action  and  recover  what- 
ever more  he  may  prove  to  be  his  loss. 
I       If  the  building  insured  is  entirely  destroyed  and  then  rebuilt, 
I    the  insured  is  entitled  to  indemnity  for  his  actual  loss,  and  al- 
Q^  !    though  there  is  no  rule  analogous  to  that  which  prevaib  in  ma- 
^,.     rine  insurance,  of  deducting  one-third  new  for  old,  still  the  jury 
>^  '     may  make  a  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  new  materials,  so 
as  to  give  the  insured  only  complete  indemnity,  (x) 

If  insurers  elect  to  repair  a  building,  and  do  so,  and  the 
cost  of  repair  is  less  than  the  amount  they  insure,  they  remain 
liable  for  the  balance  during  the  time  for  which  the  policy  at- 
taches ;  (y)  and  if  they  elect  to  repair  a  building  injured,  and 
competent  authorities  forbid  this,  whether  on  the  ground  that 
the  building  would  then  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  or  for 
other  suflSicient  reason,  the  insurers  lose  their  election,  and  are 
then  liable  to  pay  for  the  loss,  (z)      Repairs  must  be  made  in  a 

(t*)  Niblov.N.  A.  Ins  Co.  I  Sandf.  551.  for  assessments  for  losses  after  the  de- 

{w)  Laurent  v.  Chatham  Ins.   Co.   1  stmction  of  his  building  by  fire,  during 

Uail,  41 .  the  whole  term  of  the  policy.    N.  H.  Ins. 

{x)  Brinley  v.  National  Ins.  Co.   II  Co.  v.  Rand,  4  Foster,  428;   SwamsooC 

Met.  195.  Macliine  Co.  v.  Partrid^,  5  id.  369. 

\y)  Trull  V.  Uoxbury  Ins.  Co.  3  Cnsh.        (;;)  Brown  v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  London 

263.     See  N.^  H.  Ins.  Co.  o.  Rand,  4Fos-  Jurist,  1859,  p.  1255,  8  Am    Law    Beg. 

ter,  428.    The  insurpd  will  also  be  liable  235. 
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reasonable  time,  and  what  is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  for 
the  jury ;  (a)  and  under  a  policy  allowing  the  insurers  to  ^^  make 
good  the  damage  by  repairs,"  the  insured  ^'  to  contribute  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense,"  it  was  held,  that  if  the  insurers,  intend- 
ing to  comply  with  this  provision  in  good  faith,  made  repairs 
of  substantial  benefit,  though  not  fully  making  good  the  loss, 
the  measure  of  the  insured's  damages  is  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  building  as  repaired,  and  what  it  would  have 
been  if  folly  repaired,  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
repairs  to  the  estate,  and  not  one-fourth  of  the  cost  (b)  Where 
bsurers  had  reserved  a  right  to  replace  articles  destroyed, 
and  the  insured  refused  to  permit  them  to  examine  and  inven- 
tory the  goods  that  they  might  judge  what  it  was  expedient  for 
them  to  do,  relief  was  refused  the  insurers  in  equiiy.  (c) 

Valuation  often  enters  into  policies  against  fire  effected  by 
mutual  insurance  companies,  for  a  different  purpose.  Their 
charters  forbid  them  to  insure  for  more  than  a  certain  proportion 
df  the  value  of  buildings ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  valuation  is 
fflade  in  the  policy ;  and  unless  it  be  set  aside  for  firaud,  it  is 
conclusive  upon  both  parties,  for  most  purposes,  (d)  If  upon  a 
certain  valuation  in  a  policy  the  insurers  insure  more  than  the 
OToportion  which  their  charter  permits  them  to  insure,  the  insured 
only  recovers  the  legal  proportion ;  and  he  cannot  recover  more 
oy  proof  that  the  property  was  undervalued ;  and  that  a  fair 
raluation  would  have  authorized  the  whole  amount  insured,  (e) 
A  by-law  of  a  company  prohibiting  an  insurance  that  exceeds 
two-thirds  the  estimated  value  of  the  property,  has  been  held  to 
f>e  directory  only,  and  not  a  condition  of  the  contract  (/) 

(a)  Haskins  o.  Hamilton  Iiu.  Co.  5  Johni.  929;  Cuahman  o.  N.  W.  laa.  Co. 

dimj,  432.  34  Maine,  487  ;    Phillips  o.  Merrimack 

(6)  Parker  o.  Eagle  Ina.  Co.  9  Gray,  Ins.  Co.  10Cn8h.350;  Nichols  v.  Fayetta 

152.  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen,  69. 

(c)  K.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  V,  Delayan,  8  Paige,  (e)  Holmes  v,  Charlestown  Ins.  Co.  10 

119.  Met.  211. 

{d)  Borden  v,  Hingham  Ins.  Co.  18  (/)  Cnmberland  Valley  Prot  C».  r. 

?ick.  5S3 ;  Fuller  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  4  Schell,  29  Penn.  Stat^,  31. 
Hat.  206;    Cane  v.  Com.   Ins.  Co.  8 
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SECTION   VI. 

OV  DOTJBLB  INSUBANOE  AND  OF   BB-INSU&ANOB. 

A* — Of  double  insurance. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  marine  poUcies  double  insurance  is 
guarded  by  many  rules,  and  not  unfrequently  provided  for  in 
ttie  policies.  There  is,  however,  in  contracts  of  insurance 
against  fire,  a  much  stronger  reason  why  double  insurance  should 
be,  if  not  prevented  altogether,  at  least  guarded  from  becoming 
the  means  of  fraud.  All  property  under  insurance  may  be 
fraudulently  destroyed  by  the  insured ;  and  such  cases  some- 
times occur  under  marine  policies;  but  the  danger  of  their 
occurrence  under  fire  policies  is  frur  greater.  And  many  of  the 
rules  and  usages  of  fire  insurance  are  intended  to  guard  against 
this  danger.  The  temptation  to  destroy  insured  property,  arises 
when  it  is  insured  above  its  value ;  for  then  only  would  this 
fraud  be  profitable.  It  is  true  that  other  circumstances  might 
exist,  having  a  tendency  to  induce  the  fraud,  but  they  must  be 
very  peculiar,  and  do  not  need  especial  consideration. 

Insurers  can  guard  against  over  insurance  by  themselves,  or 
in  other  words  against  making  it  the  interest  of  the  assured 
that  the  property  should  be  destroyed,  so  far  as  their  own  policy 
is  concerned,  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  property  they  in- 
sure; and  the  common  clause  in  the  charter  of  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies,  prohibiting  them  from  insuring  more  than 
a  certain  portion  of  the  value,  is  intended  to  guard  against  this 
danger.  It  is  however  obvious,  that  any  precaution  of  this 
kind  would  be  wholly  useless,  if  the  assured  were  at  liberty  to 
go  to  other  companies,  and  there  obtain  insurance  on  the  same 
property ;  for  if  each  company  insure  but  a  quarter  part  of  the 
value,  he  might  obtain  from  all  of  them  together  many  times 
its  whole  value. 

Fire  insurance  companies  usually  guard  agcdnst  this  abuse 
by  very  strincfent  rules  and  prohibitions.     They  generally  require 
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that  any  other  insurance  upon  the  property  must  be  stated  by 
the  insured,  and  indorsed  upon  the  policy;  and  it  is  a  frequent 
provision)  that  any  other  insurance  of  the  interest  of  the  assured 
in  the  same  property,  if  it  be  not  so  stated  and  indorsed,  shall 
wholly  annul  and  avoid  the  policy,  or  prevent  any  recovery 
upon  it.  It  is  also  provided,  that  where  such  other  insurances 
are  so  stated  and  indorsed,  all  the  insurances  shall  be  adjusted 
as  one  insurance,  and  each  insurer  shall  pay  only  a  ratable  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  loss,  (g*)  But  it  would  seem,  that  where  in 
such  a  case  one  insurer  pays  more  than  his  proportion,  he  has  no 
dsum  against  the  others  for  contribution,  because  the  clause 
renders  each  insurer  liable  for  only  a  ratable  proportion ;  and 
therefore  it  gives  him  adequate  defence  if  more  than  this  propor* 
tion  be  demanded;  and  the  right  of  contribution  exists  only 
where  two  or  more  are  bound  severally  to  pay  the  whole  sum, 
and  one  pays  more  than  his  share  by  compulsion,  and  asks  con- 
tribution from  the  rest  who  might  have  been  bound  by  the  same 
compulsion,  (h) 

These  provisions  have  passed  repeatedly  under  adjudication. 
*  It  has  been  determined  that  they  apply  to  a  subsequent  as  well 
as  to  a  prior  insurance,  (i)  Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
ascertaining  what  is  a  sufficient  notice  or  assent  to  come  within 
these  provisions.  The  difficulty  has  arisen,  in  part  from  the 
different  rules  or  the  different  language  employed  by  the  com- 
panies to  effect  their  object    In  some  instances,  the  charter  of 

(g)  See  Haley  v.  Dorchester  Ins.  Co.  1  Craig  v,  Muieatrojd,  4  Yefites,  161 ;  MQ- 

Allen,  536.     In    Richmondville    Union  landon  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  9  La.  27 ; 

Seminary  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  14  Graj,  Peters  v.  Del.  Ins.  Co.  5  S.  &  B.  475 ; 

459,  the  following  wotds  were  written  on  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hone,  2  Comst. 

the  face  of  the  policy.    ''Additional  to  235. 

$9,000  insured  in  other  offices,  and  $8,000  (t)  Harris  v.  Ohio  Ins.  Co.  5  Ohio,  466 ; 
to  be  insured  in  other  offices.  The  appli-  Westlake  v.  St.  Lawrence  Ins.  Co.  14 
cation  stated  that  there  was  $9,000  already  Barb.  206  ;  Stacey  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  2 
insured,  and  $8,000  wanted  in  other  com-  Watts  &  S.  543.  But  it  has  been  held, 
panies.  The  by-laws  provided,  that  in  that  if  the  subseauent  insurance  is  declarad 
case  of  double  insurance,  the  company  void  in  the  pohcy,  if  there  has  been  a 
should  be  liable  to  pay  only  such  propor-  previous  insurance,  without  the  knowledge 
tion  thereof  as  the  sum  insured  bj  them  and  consent  of  the  insurers,  it  cannot  be 
should  bear  to  the  whole  amount  insured  set  up  as  evidence  of  a  subsequent  insur* 
thereon.  Held,  that  the  liability  of  the  ance,  where  the  first  policy  provides  that 
company  was  to  be  calculated  by  the  a  subsequent  insurance,  without  the  con- 
amount  of  insurance  actually  procured,  sent,  in  writing,  of  the  underwriters  thereof 
and  not  by  the  amount  stated  in  tne  poUcy.  shall  be  ipso  facto  void.    Jackson  v." 

(h)  Lucas  V,  JeiferBon  Ins.  Co.  6  Cow.  Ins.  Co.  23  l^idc.  418. 
685;    Thurston  p.  Koch,  4  Dall.  348; 
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ihe  company  provides,  that  any  policy  made  by  it  shall  be 
avoided  by  any  double  insurance  of  which  notice  is  not  given, 
and  to  which  the  consent  of  the  company  is  not  obtained,  and 
expressed  by  their  indorsement  in  the  policy,  (j)  But  this 
would  not  apply  to  a  non-notice  by  an  insured  of  an  insurance 
effected  by  the  seller  on  the  house  which  the  insured  had  bought, 
if  this  policy  were  not  assigned  to  him.  (k)  Some  policies  pro- 
vide, that  in  case  of  any  other  insurance  on  the  same  property, 
the  contract  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless  notice  is  given  to  the 
company,  and  the  same  is  mentioned  in  or  indorsed  upon  the 
policy.  (/)  In  others  such  subsequent  insurance  does  not  vitiate 
the  policy  if  it  is  assented  to  by  the  prior  insurers,  and  a  parol 
assent  would  be  sufficient,  unless  the  contract  provided  that  it 
should  be  in  writing,  {m)  In  others  the  insurers  are  required  to 
be  notified  of  a  subsequent  insurance  with  all  reasonable  dili- 
gence, (n)  But  the  obtaining  subsequent  insurance  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  first  policy  if  it  be  void  for  any 
cause,  although  it  be  on  account  of  the  fault  of  the  insured,  as 
by  his  misrepresentations,  (o)  A  court  of  equity  would  give 
relief,  where  notice  and  consent  were  entirely  sufficient  in  their 
character,  though  not  formally  accurate,  but  never  otherwise,  {p) 
It  has  been  held,  that  where  there  was  an  insurance  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  upon  goods,  the  whole  amount  divided  specifically 
on  different  portions  of  the  property,  and  the  policy  contained  such 
a  condition  as  above  stated,  the  policy  was  void  if  any  part  of  the 
above  goods  was  afterwards  insured  without  notice,  (q)  But 
where  tiie  policy  required  that  notice  should  be  given,  and  the 
assent  of  the  company  indorsed  upon  the  policy,  ^  or  otherwise 
acknowledged  and  approved  in  writing,"  it  was  a  sufficient  oom^ 

(7)   Stark  Co.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Hurd,  19  be  given  as  soon  as  poasible.    Kimball  p. 

Ohio,  149.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  8  Gray,  33. 

{k)  JEttih  Ins.  Co.  V,  Tyler,  16  Wend.  (0)  Jackson  v.  Mass.'  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick. 

885;  Bnrbank  9.  Rockingham  Ins.  Co.  4  418;  Hardy  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  4  Allen, 

Foster,  550.  S17  ;  Stacey  v,  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  2  Wati* 

(/)  Pendar  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  12  Cush.  &  S.506;  Clark  v.  Now  England  Ins.  Co. 

469 ;  Conway  Tool  Co.  v.  Hudson  River  6  Cnsh.  342.     See  contra^  Carpenter  9. 

Ins.  Co.  id.  144.  Providence  Ins.  Co.  16  Pet.  495;  Bigler 

(m)  See  Hale  o.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  6  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  22  N.  Y.  402. 

Gray,  169.  (p)  See  Carpenter  o.  ProYideDoe  Ini. 

(n)  Mellen  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  5  Duer,  Co.  4  How.  185. 

101, 17  N.  Y.  609.    And  whether  the  pol-  {q)  Associated  Firemens  Int.  Co.  t. 

1^  so  piDYidea  or  not»  the  notice  should  Assum,  5  Md.  165. 
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pliance  with  this  requirement,  both  as  to  notice  and  assent,  that 
the  secretary  of  the  company  said  in  a  letter  to  the  insured,  ^  I 
have  received  your  notice  of  additional  insurance."  (r)  And  in 
another  case,  parol  evidence  that  the  secretary  knew  of  and 
advised  the  second  insurance,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  (s) 

It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  substcmtial  compli- 
ance with  a  by-law  requiring  notice  of  previous  insurance^  is 
sufficient  {t)  The  main  difficulty  is  in  determining  what  is  a 
substantial  compliance ;  for  in  the  same  State,  in  a  case  where 
a  policy  provided  that  it  should  be  void  if  there  were  any 
previous  insurance  on  the  property  insured,  and  the  policy 
did  not  express  this  previous  insurance  when  it  was  issued, 
this  policy  was  held  to  be  void,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee ; 
because  a  previous  insurance  existed  and  was  not  expressed 
ttierein,  although  the  insurers  knew  of  the  previous  insurance, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  insured  that  it  should  remain  in  force, 
and  prepared  the  policy  and  delivered  it  to  the  assured,  he  sup- 
posing it  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  his  intention,  and  not 
knowing  that  the  prior  insurance  was  not  therein  expressed,  and 
the  amount  insured  by  both  policies  did  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property  insured,  (u)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  decision  was  made  by  the  court  sitting  as  a  court  of  law, 
and  that  in  the  decision  itself  some  intimations  are  thrown  out, 
-that  a  court  of  equity  might  have  given  relief. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  the  insured  is  not  bound  to 
give  any  details  of  a  previous  insurance,  unless  they  are  specially 
called  for.  (v) 

That  is  a  double  insurance,  where  both  policies  cover  the 
same  insurable  interest  against  the  same  risks.  It  is  also  a 
general  rule,  that  they  must  be  in  the  name  of  the  same  assured. 
But  it  may  be  a  double  insurance,  at  least  within  the  provisions 


(r)  Potter  v.  Ontario  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  («)  Goodall  v.  New  EDgUmd  Ins.  Co  & 

147.    See  also.  Sexton  v.  Montgomery  Foster,  169. 

Co    Ins.   Co.  9  Barb.  191 ;    Wilson  v.  (t)  Liscom  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  9  Met. 

Genesee  Ins.  Co.  16  id.  511 ;  McEwen  v.  205. 

Montgomery  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  101 ;  Kim-  {u)  Barrett  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Cush. 

ball  V.  Howard  Ins.  Co.  8  Gray,  83  ;  Con-  175.     See  also,  Fendar  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co. 

way  Tool  Co.  p.  Hudson  River  Ins.  Co.  12  Cush.  469. 

12  Cosh.  144  {v)  McMahon  v.  Portsmoath  Ins.  Cki. 

2  Foster.  16 
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above  spoken  of,  if  all  or  any  part  of  the  insurable  interest  is 
insured  in  the  name  of  another  party,  but  in  some  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  original  insured  Hence  insurance  made  by  a 
mortgagee,  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor,  the  latter  having 
been  insured,  was  held  to  be  a  subsequent  insurance,  (w) 

Where  to  an  action  on  a  policy  the  defence  relied  upon  is  a 
subsequent  insurance,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  first  policy, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  two  poUcies  covered  the  same 
property  is  on  the  defendants,  (z) 


B.  —  Of  Be4nsur<mce. 

Re-insurance  means  the  same  thing  in  fire  policies  as  in  ma- 
rine policies,  and  is  in  general  governed  by  the  same  rules.  Of 
these  the  principal  one  is,  that  a  re-insurer  is  entitled  to  make 
the  same  defence  and  on  the  same  grounds,  which  the  party 
whom  he  insured  could  have  made  in  a  suit  by  the  original 
insured  (y)  against  him  on  the  same  policy.  If  an  insurer 
causes  himself  to  be  re-insured^  and  then  becomes  insolvent^ 
and  a  loss  occurs,  the  original  insured  has  no  lien  upon  and  no 
interest  in  the  policy  of  re-insurance.  He  is  only  a  creditor  of 
his  own  insurer,  and  takes  only  his  dividend  of  the  assets  of  the 
insolvent  company,  the  assignees  of  the  insolvent  re-insured 
taking  whatever  is  payable  under  the  policy  of  re-insurance, 
and  holding  it  as  assets  for  the  general  creditors  of  the  re-in- 
sured, (z) 

An  insurer  cannot,  by  a  contract  of  re-insurance,  stipulate  for 
indemnity  against  a  risk  which  he  has  not  assumed,  (a) 

[w)  Holbrook  v.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  2  Curtis,        {z)  Herckonrath  v.  American  Ins.  Co. 

C.  C.  193.  3  Barb.  Ch.  63. 

(r)  Clark  v.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co.  9  Gray,        (a)  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  o.  Qlobe 

148.  •  Ins.  Co.  35  Penu.  State,  475 

(y)  Nc  York  Ins.  Co.  v.  Protection 
Ins.  (.0.  A  Story,  458 


aH.xiv.1 
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SECTION   VII. 


OF  PROOF  AND  ADJUSTMBNT. 


Policies  firequently  cootain  express  provisions,  as  to  notice  of 
loss,  and  proof^  and  adjustment ;  and  there  must  be  a  substan- 
tial compliance  with  all  these  requirements,  (6)  and  such  a 
compliance  is  sufficient,  (c)  If  the  notice  or  preliminary  proofs 
are  imperfect  or  informal,  all  objection  may  be  waived  by  the 
insurers ;  and  they  will  be  held  to  have  made  this  waiver  by  any 
act  which  authorized  the  insured  to  believe,  that  the  insurers 
yere  satisfied  with  the  proof  they  had  received,  and  desired  noth- 
ing more,  (d)  And  a  refusal  to  settle  the  claim  in  any  way,  (e) 
or  a  distinct  refusal  on  grounds  other  than  the  insufficiency  of 
the  notice,  (/)  or  a  partial  payment  of  the  loss,  (g)  would  be 
held  to  be  a  waiver  of  notice  or  preliminary  proof,  and  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  furnishing  it.     But  a  rule  has  been  applied  to  some 


(6)  Wortley  w.  Wood,  6  T.  R.  710,  2 
H.  Bl.  574 ;  Mason  v.  Han'cy,  8  Exch. 
819,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  541 ;  Columbia 
Ins.  Co.  V.  £awrenoe,  10  Pet  513.  It  will 
be  no  legal  juBtiflcation  of  an  omission 
to  procure  the  certificate,  that  the  persons 
from  whom  it  was  to  be  obtained  wrong- 
ftilly  refused  to  give  it.  Worsley  v.  Wood, 
nmra;  Leadbetter  v.  MtaA  Ins.  Co.  IS 
Maine,  265.  In  determining  the  contigui- 
ty of  the  magistrate  to  the  place  of  the 
nre,  whose  certificate  is  required,  the  place 
of  his  business  will  be  regarded,  and  a  nice 
calculation  of  distances  will  not  be  made. 
Tnrley  v.  North  American  Ins.  Co.  25 
Wend.  374. 

(c)  Norton  v.  Rensselaer  Ins.  Co.  7  Cow. 
645 ;  N.  Y.  Bowery  Ins.  Co.  u.  N.  Y.  Ins. 
Co.  17  Wend.  359 ;  Sexton  v,  Montgom- 
eiy  Co.  Ins.  Co.  ^  Barb.  191.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  the  nature  of  his  interest 
in  the  account  of  the  loss.  Gilbert  v.  N.  A. 
Ins.  Co.  23  Wend.  43.  The  notice  ma^  be 
oral,  unless  required  to  be  in  writing. 
Cony  V,  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  10  Pick. 
SiM.    The  manner  of  the  loss,  it  has  been 


held,  need  not  be  stated.  Catiin  o,  Spring- 
field Ins.  Co.  1  Sumner,  434. 

Id)  See  Bodle  v.  Chenango  Co.  Ins.  Co. 

2  Const.  53 ;  Heath  i;.  Franklin  Ins.  Co. 
1  Cush.  257 ;  Clark  v.  New  England  Ins. 
Co.  6  id.  342 ;  Underbill  v.  Agawam  Ins. 
Co.  id.  440;  Priest  v.  Citizens  Ins.  Co. 

3  Allen,  602 ;  Sexton  v.  Montgomery  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  9  Barb.  191 ;  Clark  v.  New  En« 
gland  Ins.  Co.  6  Cush.  342. 

(e)  Francis  t;.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  6  Cowen, 
404 ;  Tayloe  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.  9  How. 
390 ;  Allegro  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  6  Har- 
ris &  J.  408. 

(/)  Vos  V,  Robinson,  9  Johns.  192; 
.ffitna  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tyler,  16  Wend. 
401 ;  McMaflters  v,  Westcnester  Co.  Ins. 
Co.  25  id.  379 ;  O'Neil  v.  Bufialo  Ins.  Co. 
3  Comst.  122;  Clark  v.  N.  E.  Ins.  Co.  6 
Cush.  342 ;  Boynton  v.  Clinton  Ins.  Co. 
16  Barb.  254 ;  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coates, 
14  Md.  285 ;  Firem.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Crandall, 
33  Ala.  9. 

ig)  WestUke  o.  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Ins. 
Co.  14  Barb.  206.  But  see  Smith  v.  Ha- 
yerhill  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen,  297. 
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of  these  cases, — that  a  distinct  dedaration  that  nothing  is 
waived  prevents  a  waiver,  (A)  and  it  might  be  held  applicable  to 
all  of  them.  And  the  submission  to  arbitration  by  the  assured, 
and  an  agent  of  the  insm^rs,  of  the  amomit  of  a  loss  by  fire,  is 
not  a  waiver  of  a  condition  in  a  policy  of  insurance  requiring 
a  particular  account  of  the  loss,  (i)  If  the  preliminary  proo& 
are  once  approved  of,  this  approval  cannot  be  withdrawn,  (j) 

A  notice  to  an  insurance  company  claiming  for  a  total  loss 
of  a  wooden  dwelling-house,  without  mentioning  the  stone- 
work and  bricks  which  were  left  unconsumed,  is  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  a  by-law  which  requires  the  insured,  in  case 
of  partial  loss,  to  state  the  amount  of  damage  done,  and  the 
value  of  such  parts  as  remain,  (k) 

In  regard  to  the  adjustment,  perhaps  the  most  important  dif- 
ference between  fire  policies  and  marine  policies  is  this.  Where 
there  is  a  valuation  in  a  marine  policy,  and  insurance  on  only 
a  part  of  that  value,  if  there  be  a  partial  loss,  the  insurers  pay 
only  a  proportionate  part  of  the  sum  they  insure,  for  the  insured 
is  considered  as  insuring  himself  for  the  other  part  Thus,  if 
the  insurance  be  for  05,000  on  a  ship  valued  at  015,000,  and  a 
partial  Toss  to  the  amount  of  06,000,  the  insurers  pay  but 
02,000 ;  but  under  a  fire  policy  insurers  pay  the  whole  amount 
lost  by  the  fire,  with  no  other  limitation  than  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  they  insure.  (/) 

It  is  a  universal  principle  of  the  law  of  contracts,  that  every 
contract  is  avoided  by  material  fraud  And  if  policies  seek  to 
strengthen  or  enlarge  this  rule,  as  by  a  provision  that  a  policy 
shall  be  avoided  by  any  false  oath  or  sdfirmation  of  the  insured, 
in  respect  to  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  still  a  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  a  material  fraud  was  committed  thereby,  and  only  if 
there  were,  would  they  be  instructed  to  render  a  verdict  for  the 
insurers,  (m) 

(h)  Echvnrds  v.  Baltimore  Ins.   Co.  8        (Jfc)  Wyman  v.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  1  Allen, 

Gill,   176.    Seo    Colambian  Ins.  Co.  v  301. 
Lawrence,  2  Pet.  53.  (/)  Liscom  v.  Boston  Ins.  Co.  9  Met 

(0  Pcttenpll  V.  HinkB,  9  Gray,  169.  211 ;  Trail  v.  Rozbury  Ins.  Co.  3  Cnsh. 

(/)  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wright,  22  HI.  267. 
462.  (m)  Woods  v,  ^Casterman,  Ellis  on  Inn 

14;  Leyy  v,  Baillie,  7  Bing.  349. 
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A  tenant  cannot  require  his  landlord,  who  has  insured  the 
buildings,  to  rebuild  or  repair  them  from  money  received  under 
the  insurance ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  no 
third  parties  have  any  equities  in  respect  to  the  proceeds  of  poli- 
cies of  fire  insurance,  unless  they  be  grounded  upon  a  con- 
tract or  a  trust  to  that  effect  (n) 

M  Leeds  v.  Cheetham,  I  Simoiu,  146.    See  Brown  v.  Qnater,  Ambler,  619 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  LIFE  INSURANCB. 

SECTION     I. 
OF  THE  TERMS   OF  THE   CONTRACT. 

A.  —  How  the  Contract  is  made. 

'Insurance  against  death  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from 
insurance  against  marine  perils  or  against  fire.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  arise  under  either  or  both  forms  of  these  insur- 
ances are  not  presented  by  life  policies.  But  those  which  arise 
under  this  contract  are  determined  by  principles,  which,  if  not 
the  same  with,  are  analogous  to,  those  applied  to  marine  and 
fire  contracts. 

In  this,  as  in  all  cases  of  insurance,  one  party  insures  and 
another  party  is  insured.  But  while  marine  and  fire  policies 
insure  against  loss  of  property,  life  policies  insure  only  against 
a  loss  of  life,  caused  by  the  death  of  some  person.  He  whose 
life  is  thus  insured,  is  often  called  the  life-insured.  He  may  be 
the  same  with  the  insured,  and  then  the  policy  is  payable  of 
course  only  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  insured ;  or  the 
insured  may  insure  himself  against  the  death  of  some  other  per- 
son ;  and  then  the  insured  and  the  life-insured  are  two  persons. 

The  contract  is  made  by  a  policy  similar  in  many  respects  to 
other  policies ;  and  to'  it  as  to  them  the  general  rules  of  law  as 
to  Ruch  contracts  apply. 

B.  —  Of  Wa/rranty  and  Representations. 

This  subject  assumes  in  life  policies  an  unusual  importance. 
The  application  must  be  made  as  in  fire  policies,  by  a  written 
documeD^  in  which  very  many  questions  are  put,  all  of  which 
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mnst  be  answered ;  and  these  questions  are^  nnmeroos,  minutci 
and  very  wide  in  their  scope.  These  answers  in  general,  if  not 
always,  are  so  a  part  of  the  contract  as  to  be,  in  law,  warran- 
ties ;  but  they  may  be  made  according  to  the  form  of  the  an- 
swer, warranties  of  a  fact,  or  warranties  of  the  belief  of  the  an- 
swer. K  the  answers  are  a  simple  aflSmiative  or  negative  of 
the  questions,  they  are  warranties  of  the  fact  stated  by  taking 
the  question  and  answer  together.  As  for  example,  if  the  ques- 
tion be.  Have  you  ever  had  apoplexy  ?  and  the  answer  is,  No, 
this  is  a  wairanty  that  the  party  had  never  had  this  disease. 
But  if  the  answer  were,  "  not  that  I  know  of,"  or  "  not  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,"  this  would  limit  the  warran- 
ty to  the  belief  of  the  answer,  and  proof  that  this  disease  had 
existed  would  not  of  itself  establish  a  breach  of  the  warranty. 
It  need  not  be  said,  that  it  would  be  generally  proper,  and  al- 
ways more  safe,  to  answer  in  this  manner;  and  answers  of  thia 
kind  would  for  the  most  part  be  all  that  the  insurers  should  re- 
quire, (a)  It  is  however  probable,  that  if  the  answer  were  of 
this  kind,  and  the  fact  inquired  about  were  proved,  the  burden 
would  be  cast  upon  the  plaintiff  to  discharge  the  answerer  firom 
the  knowledge  or  belief  of  it.  This  might  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fact,  as  it  is  obvious,  that  some  of  those  inquired 
about  could  hardly  have  happened  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  answerer ;  while  others  might  probably  be  unknown  to  him.. 
From  the  fact  that  the  insurers  frame  these  questions  as  they 
please,  and  that  they  do  in  fact  ask  a  vast  variety  of  questions,, 
embracing  all  the  possibilities  which  could  effect  the  risk,  in- 
cluding some  which  it  might  be  thought  would  affect  it  very 
remotely,  courts  and  juries  usually,  and  we  think  properly,  con- 
strue these  questions  and  answers  quite  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
answerer,  and  strictly  against  the  insurers,  unless  there  be  a 
reasonable  suspicion  of  fraud. 

The  good  faith  of  the  answers  should  be  perfect.  (6)  The 
presence  of  it  goes  very  far  to  protect  a  policy,  (c)  while  tne 
want  of  it  would  be  an  element  of  great  power  in  the  defence. 

(a)  Seo  Stackpole  v.  Simon,  Park,  Ins.        (6)  Yalton  v.  National  Ins.  Co.  20  N. 
Sth  ed.  932.  T.  82. 

(c)  See  in/rUf  note  {g). 

VOL.  IL*  80 
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We  have  called  all  the  answers  warranties,  and  we  know  not 
bow  they  can  be  called  less,  under  any  definition  of  the  law. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  question  of  materiality  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  them,  and  when  wholly  immaterial,  a  breach 
is  seldom  permitted  to  discharge  the  insurers,  as  the  cases  are 
usually  determined. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  when  the  policy  expressly 
declares,  as  most  of  our  life  policies  now  do,  that  the  policy  is 
made  upon  the  statements  in  the  application  for  insurance,  and 
that  if  they  are  in  any  particular  untrue  the.  policy  shall  be  void, 
this  gives  to  the  statements  the  full  force  of  warranties ;  and  if 
they  are  untrue,  the  policy  is  thereby  avoided,  however  immate- 
rial the  fact  (d) 

The  warranty  or  statement  is  usually  made  expressly  a  part 
of  all  life  policies.  It  is,  that  the  life-insured  is  then  in  good 
health,  (a)  This  applies  to  the  mind  as  weU  as  the  body ;  and 
if  insanity  be  known  and  concealed,  the  policy  would  be 
avoided.  (/)  But  in  one  case  where  the  life-insured  was  then 
insane,  but  was  wholly  unconscious  of  it,  the  policy  was  held 
to  be  valid,  although  two  physicians  were  then  in  attendance 
upon  him,  and  knew  him  to  be  insane,  {g) 

The  health  of  the  body  required  to  make  the  policy  attach, 
does  not  mean  perfect  and  absolute  health ;  for  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  seldom  to  be  found  among  men.  ^  We  are 
all  born,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  '<  with  the  seeds  of  mortality  in 
us."  (A)  Nor  can  there  be  any  other  definition  or  rule  as  to 
this  requirement  of  good  health,  than  that  it  should  mean  thai 
which  would  ordinarily  and  reasonably  be  regarded  as  good 
health,  (t)     Nor  should  we  be  helped  by  saying  that  this  good 


{d)  Miles  V.  Conn.  Ins.  Co.  S  Gray,  renewal.    Peacock  v.  N.  T.  Ins.  Co.  SO 

680;  Caaenove  v.  British  Ass.  Co.  6  C.  N.  Y.  293. 

B.  437.  (/)  Llndenan  v,  Desborough,  8  B.  & 

(e)  Whore  a  policy,  which  had  been  for-  C.  586,  3  Car.  &  P.  353. 

fetted  by  non-payment  of  the  annnal  pre-  {a}  Swete  v.  Fairlie,  6  Car.  &  P.  I. 

minm,  was  renewed  on  the  condition  that  (A)   Willis  v.  Pocle,  Park   Ins.  585, 

the  life  assured  was  "  now  in  good  health,"  Marsh.  Ins.  771. 

it  was  held,  that  the  same  meanine  was  to  (t)  Aveson  v,  Kinnaird,  6  East,  188; 

be  attached  to  these  terms  as  in  the  origi-  Ross  v.  Bradshaw,  I  W.  Bl.  312.   In  Jones 

nal  application,  and  that  the  effect  was  to  v.  Provincial  Ins.  Co.  3  C.  B.,  N.  S.  65, 

extend  the  oi-iginal  representations  with  the  life-insured  stated,  that  he  ordinarily 

tte  same  effect  as  if  made  at  the    ime  of  ei^joved  crood  health,  and  that  he  was  not 
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health  must  exclude  all  diaorden,  or  infirmities,  which  might 
possibly  shorten  life  ;  for  as  has  been  well  said  in  an  instructive 
English  case,  that  may  be  said  of  every  disorder  or  infirmity,  (j) 
But  it  must  obviously  be  very  difficult  to  determine  questions 
like  these  by  any  general  rule.  And  it  is  the  usual  practice 
of  courts  to  leave  these  questions  to  the  jury ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  jurors  to  be  very  lenient 
toward  the  insured,  provided  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  is  always  inquired 
about.  Undoubtedly  it  sometimes  kills,  but  generally  it  does 
not  But  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  or  whether 
in  any  particular  case  it  did  shorten  life,  it  might  be  very  diffi« 
cult  to  say.  In  an  English  case,  the  court  said :  ^<  If  dyspepsia 
were  a  disorder  which  tended  to  shorten  life  within  this  excep- 
tion (good  health),  the  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion would  be  uninsurable."  (&)  This  would  probably  be  as 
true  in  this  country  as  in  England ;  but  an  American  court  has 
said :  ^  We  cannot  see  how  a  person  can  be  sound  and  healthy 
who  is  predisposed  to  dyspepsia  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
bodily  infirmity .'*  (l)  We,  however,  cannot  see  that  any  de- 
gree of  dyspepsia  is  not  in  that  degree  a  bodily  infirmity. 

A  strong  case  occurred  in  England,  in  which  the  insured  was 
ai&icted  at  times  with  cramps  and  spasms,  and  violent  fits  of 
the  gout,  but  was,  when  the  policy  was  made,  in  as  good  health 
AS  he  had  been  in  for  a  long  time  before.     A  verdict  against 

Aware  of  any  disorder  or  circumstance  feat  the  policj."     These  directions  were 

tending  to  shorten  his  life,  or  to  render  held  to  be  correct, 

an  insurance  on  bis  life  more  than  usaally  ( /)  See  note  infra, 

hazardous.    It  appeared,  that  during  the  (tc)  In  Watson  v*  Mainwarine^,  4  Taunt, 

two  preceding  yean  the  person  bad  had  763,  Chambre,  J.,  said :    "  All  disorden 

two  severe  bilious  attacks ;  and  that  med-  have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  sliorten 

ical  men  had  expressed  different  opinions  life,  even  the  most  trifling ;  as,  for  in- 

as  to  tiie  effect  of  these  attacks  upon  his  stance,  corns  may  end  in  a  mortification ; 

health,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  unfa-  that  is  not  the  moaning  of  the  clttuse ;  if 

vomble  opinions  had  ever  been  communi-  dyspepsia  were  a  disonler  that  tended  to 

calcd  to  bim.     The  jury  were  instructed  shorten    life  within   this  exception,  the 

that  *'  if  tlic  a<«surcd  honestly  believed,  at  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  pmfcssion 

tlic  time  he  made  the  declaration,  that  the  would  be  uninsurable/'    In  thid  case  the 

bilious  attacks  had  no  effect  upon    his  jury  had  found  that  the  dyspepsia  was 

health,  and  did  not  tend  to  shorten  his  neither   organic  nor  excessive,  and   the 

life,  or  to  render  an  insurance  upon  it  court  refund  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for 

more  titan  usually  hazardous,  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff. 

he  was  aware  that  he  hod  had  those  at-  (/)  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.  o.  Flack,  3  Aid 

tacks,  even  though  without  his  knowledge  856. 
tbov  bad  such  a  tendency,  would  not  &• 
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the  insurers  was  sustained.  #But  in  that  case  the  insurers  were 
tpld,  when  making  the  insurance,  that  the  insured  was  subject 
to  gout  (m) 

Consumption  is  more  firequently  than  any  other  one  disease 
the  dause  of  death,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  and 
insurers  always  make  numerous  and  specific  inquiries  respecting 
any  tendency  to  it  A  question  is  always  asked,  whether  there 
has  been  any  spitting  of  blood  or  cough.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  answer  any  such  questions  by  a  general  negative,  or  to  con- 
strue such  a  negative  literally.  Probably,  no  person  ever 
reached  adult  age,  without  at  some  time  coughing  or  spitting 
blood,  firom  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  or  any  slight  wound  in  the 
mouth.  The  question,  therefore,  must  mean,  whether  these 
symptoms  have  ever  appeared  in  such  a  way,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  indicate  a  disease  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  shorten  life ;  and  it  is  witji  this  meaning  that  the 
question  is  left  to  the  jury.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true, 
that  any  such  symptom,  unless  it  were  certainly  of  no  conse- 
quence, should  be  stated  (»)     We  have  known  a  case  where 


(m)  Lonl  Manafidd  said :  "  The  imper- 
fection of  language  is  such  that  we  have 
not  words  for  every  difTerent  idea ;  and  the 
real  intention  of  pArties  must  be  found  out 
by  the  subject-matter.  By  the  present 
policy,  the  life  is  warranted,  to  some  of 
the  underwriters,  in  health,  to  others  in 
good  health ;  and  yet  there  was  no  difier- 
ence  intended  in  point  of  fact.  Such  a 
warranty  can  never  mean  that  a  man  had 
not  the  seeds  of  disorder.  We  are  all 
bom  with  the  seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  A 
man,  subject  to  the  gout,  is  a  life  capable 
of  being  insured,  if  he  has  no  sickness  at 
the  time  to  make  it  an  unequal  contract." 
WiUis  V.  Poole,  Park  Ins.  585,  Marsh. 
Ins.  771. 

(n)  In  Vose  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  6  Cush. 
42,  an  applicant  for  life  insurance  an- 
swered an  interrogatory,  whether  he  had 
ever  been  afflicted  witli  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ensc,  in  the  negative  ;  and  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory,  whether  he  was  then  af- 
Qictcd  with  any  disease  or  disorder,  and 
what,  stated,  that  he  could  not  say  whether 
he  was  afHicted  with  any  disease  or  dis- 
order, but  that  he  was  troubled  with  a 
general  debility  of  the  system  ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  applicant  was  tlien  in  a 


consumption,  the  symptoms  of  which  had 
begun  to  develop  themselves  five  months 
before,  and  were  known  to  him ;  but  were 
not  disclosed  to  the  insurers,  although 
sufficient  to  induce  a  reasonable  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant,  that  he  had  such 
a  disease.  It  was  held,  that  whether  these 
statements  amounted  to  a  warranty  or 
not,  they  were  so  materially  untrue  as  to 
avoid  the  policy,  although  die  insured,  at 
the  time  of  his  application,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  pulmonary  disease, 
and  the  statement  niade  by  him  was  not 
intentionally  false,  but  according  to  his 
belief,  true.  According  to  the  opmion  de- 
livered in  the  case,  the  proposal  or  decla- 
ration, when  forming  a  part  of  the  policy, 
amounts  to  a  condition  or  warranty  which 
must  be  strictly  complied  with,  and  upon 
the  truth  of  which,  whether  a  misstatement 
be  intentional  or  not,  the  whole  instru- 
ment depends ;  where  there  is  no  war- 
ranty, an  untrue  allegation  of  a  matcriid 
feet,' or  the  concealment  of  a  material  fact 
when  a  general  question  is  put  by  the  in- 
surers at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy, 
which  would  elicit  it,  will  vitiate  the 
policy,  although  such  allegation  or  con- 
cealment be  the  result  of  accident  or  neid> 
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the  life-insured  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  had  consump- 
tion, and  replied  that  he  had  not.     Some  years  after  the  policy 


eence  and  not  of  design.  This  case  also 
decides,  that  the  fact  diat  the  agent  for  re- 
ceiving the  application  and  foiTvarding  it 
to  the  directors  of  the  company  at  their 
place  of  business,  by  whom  the  contract 
and  policy  are  made  and  signed  on  the 
basis  of  the  application,  had  reasonable 
cansd'to  believe  that  the  party  was  labor- 
ing under  a  pulmonary  disease,  does  not 
cure  the  effect  of  the  untrue  statement.  In 
Geach  9.  Ingall,  14  M.  &  W.  95,  the  life- 
assured  stated  in  his  declaration,  tiiat  he 
was  at  that  time  in  ^ood  health,  and  Dot 
afflicted  with  any  disorder,  nor  addicted 
to  any  habit,  tending  to  shorten  life ;  that 
he  had  not  at  an^*  time  had,  among  other 
things,  any  spittmg  of  blood,  consumptive 
s^ptoms*,  asthma,  cough,  or  other  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  One  of  the  terms  of  the 
policy  was,  that  it  should  be  void  if  any 
thing  stated  by  the  assured  in  the  declarar 
tiou  should  be  untrue.  The  defendants' 
witnesses  proved,  that  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  policy  was  effected,  the  assured 
had  spit  blood,  and  had  subsequently  ex- 
hibited other  symptoms  usual  in  consump- 
tive subjects;' and  it  appeared  that  he 
died  of  consumption  in  the  year  1843. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  the  jury,  that 
it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  at  the  time 
of  his  making  the  statement  set  forth  in 
the  declaration,  the  assured  had  such  a 
spitting  of  blood,  and  such  afiection  of  the 
lun^  and  inflammatory  cough,  and  such 
a  disorder,  as  would  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  his  life.  This  was  held  a  misdi- 
rection, for  although  the  mere  fact  of  the 
assured  having  spit  blood  would  not 
vitiate  the  policy,  the  assured  was  bound 
to  have  stated  that  fact  to  the  insurance 
company  in  order  that  they  might  make 
the  mquuy  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
the  disease  called  spitting  of  blood.  AJ- 
denon,  B. :  "  Then  as  to  the  misdirection, 
my  Lord  Denman  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  sufficiently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  distinction  between 
those  disoiders,  respecting  the  existence 
of  which,  at  the  time  or  executing  the 
policy,  the  assured  was  called  on  to  make 
a  specific  declara^on,  and  those  which 
might  have  formerly  existed.  By  *  spitting 
of  blood '  must,  no  doubt,  be  understood 
a  spitting  of  blood  as  a  symptom  tending 
to  shorten  life ;  the  mere*  fact  is  nothing. 
A  man  cannot  have  a  tooth  pulled  out 
trithottt  spitting  blood.    But,  on  the  other 


hand,  if  a  person  has  an  habitual  spitting 
of  blood,  although  he  cannot  fix  the  par- 
ticular part  of  his  frame  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, still,  as  this  shows  a  weakness  of 
some  organ  which  contains  blood,  he 
ought  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  in- 
surance company,  for  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  would  most  materially  assist  them 
in  deciding  whether  they  should  execute 
the  policy;  and  good  faith  ought  to  be 
kept  with  them.  So,  if  he  had  had  spitting 
of  blood  only  once,  but  that  once  was  the 
result  of  the  disease  called  spitting  of 
blood,  he  ought  to  state  it,  and  his  not 
doing  so  would  probably  avoid  the  policy. 
Again,  suppose  this  man  had  an  iiifium- 
mation  of  tne  lungs,  which  had  been  cured 
by  bleeding,  many  physicians  would  pci^ 
haps  say,  mat  it  was  an  intlammntion  of 
the  lungs  of  so  mitijp^ted  a  nature  as  not 
to  tend  to  shorten  life ;  still  that  would  be 
no  answer  to  the  case  of  the  defendants,  ^ 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  company  intended 
that  the  fact  should  be  mentioned.  As  to 
the  word  '  cough,'  it  must  be  understood 
as  a  cough  proceeding  from  the  lungs,  or 
no  one  could  ever  insure  his  life  at  all ; 
and  indeed  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  pol- 
icy—  *  Cough,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lungs.'  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
surance company  meant  to  guard  against 
the  disease  of  dysentery.  Now,  a  man 
may  have  had  the  dvsentery,  and  been 
cured  of  it,  still  the  office  should  know  of 
it;  and,  indeed,  that  disorder  may  have 
been  mentioned  by  name,  as  being  one  of 
a  nature  likely  to  return.  All  these  in- 
stances show  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
restrict  the  statement  of  the  assured  to 
disorders  having  a  tendency  to  shorten 
life  at  the  moment  of  executing  the  pol- 
icy ;  what  the  company  demanded  was,  a 
security  against  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
eases in  the  frame.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  a  new  trial."  Roi/e,  B. :  "I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  a  man  had  spit  blood  from 
his  lungs,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  quan- 
tity, or  even  had  spit  blood  from  an  ulcer- 
ated sore  throat,  he  would  be  bound  to 
state  it.  The  fact  should  be  made  known 
to  the  office,  in  order  that  their  medical 
adviser  might  make  inquiry  into  its  cause." 
In  Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald,  4  U.  L.  Cas 
484,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  I,  determined 
finally  by  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  the  assui-ed 
proposed  his  life  for  insurance,  and  signed 
a  "  proposal."  which  contained  his  aiisweni 
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was  made  he  died  of  fever ;  bnt  the  insurers  proved,  that  some 
years  before  the  policy  was  made,  he  had  been  very  weak  and 
Ul,  and  that  a  physician  who  attended  him  believed  he  had  con- 
sumption. But  another  physician,  who  was  also  consulted  by 
the  patient,  believed  that  he  had  not  this  disease ;  and  he  ap- 
peared and  was  thought  to  have  recovered  his  health  perfectly 
In  his  answers,  the  life-insured  gave  no  statement  respecting 
this  disease.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  their  verdict 
was  not  disturbed.     It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  law  as  it 


to  twenty-seven  questions.  The  2l8t  and 
22d  were  as  follows:  ''21.  Did  any  of 
the  party's  near  relations  die  of  consump- 
tion, or  any  other  pulmonary  complaint  ? 
Answer,  No."  "22d.  Has  the  party's 
life  been  accepted  or  refused  at  any  office, 
&c.  Answer,  No."  The  proposal  also 
contained  the  following  agreement:  "I 
hereby  agree  that  the  particuliirs  men- 
tioned in  the  above  proposal,  shall  form 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the 
assured  and  the  company ;  and  if  there  he 
any  fraudulent  concealment  or  untrue  al- 
legation contained  therein,  or  any  circum- 
stance material  to  this  insurance  shall  not 
have  been  fully  communicated  to  the  said 
company,  or  there  shall  be  any  fraud  or 
misstatement,  all  money  which  shall  have 
been  paid  on  account  of  this  insurance 
shall  Docome  forfeited,  and  the  policy  be 
void."  The  policy  contained  a  warranty 
on  the  part  or  the  assured  as  to  most  of 
the  facts  replied  to  in  the  proposal,  but 
those  as  to  questions  21  and  22  were 
omitted  therein.  It  then  provided,  that 
the  policy  should  be  null  and  void,  and  all 
moneys  paid  by  the  assured  forfeited, 
upon  his  dying,  in  certain  enumerated 
modes,  or  if  any  thing  so  warranted  as 
aforesaid  shall  not  be  true,  or  if  any  cir- 
cumstance material  to  this  insurance  shall 
not  have  been  truly  stated,  or  shall  have 
been  misrepresented  or  concealed,  or  shall 
not  have  been  fully  and  fairly  disclosed 
and  communicated  to  the  said  company, 
or  if  any  fraud  shall  have  been  practised 
upon  the  said  company,  or  any  false  state- 
ment m:ido  to  them  in  or  about  the  obtain- 
ing or  effecting  of  this  insurance  The 
answers  to  questions  21  and  22  were 
proved  to  be  untrue.  It  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decisions 
of  the  Couits  of  Exchenucr  and  Excheq- 
uer Chamber  in  Ireland,  that  the  jud^ 
was  wrong  in  directing  the  jury,  that  if 
thiej  found  the  statements  both  false  and 


material,  they  should  find  the  verdict  for 
the  defendant ;   and   that  the  questions 
which  the  judge  ought  to  have  left  to  the 
jury  were,  first,  were  the  statements  false, 
and  secondly,  were  they  made  in  obtaining 
or  effecting  the  policy.     The  ground  of 
the  decision  was,  that  the  insurers  had 
stipulated  that  the  policv  should  be  void, 
unless  the  assured  should  answer  certain 
questions  correctly,  and  thereby  excluded 
the  question  of  materiality       Lord   St 
Leonards^  in  opposition  to  Baron  Parke 
and  Lord  Brougham,  thought  the  words 
"  false  statement    in  the  connection,  meant 
a  statement  untrue  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  party  making  it,  and  not  merely 
one  which  was  in  feet  untrue, — but  on 
the  ground  that  a  cireumstance  material 
to  the  insurance  had  not  been  truly  stated, 
concurred  in  the  motion.     Sec  Duckctt  ». 
Williams,  2  Cromp.  &  M.  348,  4  Tyrw 
240.    In  this  case  it  was  agreed  in  the 
declaration  signed  by  the  assured  previous 
to  eflbcting  the  policy,  that  if  any  untrue 
averment  was  contained  therein,  or  if  the 
facts  required  to  be  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
posal annexed  were  not  truly  stated,  the 
premiums  should  \e  forfeited,  and  the 
assurance  absolutely  null  and  void.    The 
statement  as  to  the*  health  of  the  life,  was 
untrue  in  point  of  fact,  but  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  the   party   making  it.     It 
was  held,  that  the  want  of  knowledge  was 
immaterial,  and  the  premiums  were  for- 
feited.  It  being  provided  in  the  conditions 
of  insurance  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent 
allegation  made  in  effecting  the  insunince 
will  render  the  policy  void,  it  was  held, 
that  the  representation  by  the  insured  that 
he  was  a  fanner,  whereas  ho  was  at  the 
time  a  slave-taker  by  occupation,  rendered 
the  polii-y  void,  and  it  is  not  material  that 
his  death  was  not  occasioned  by  his  busi- 
ness of  slave-taking.     Hartman  v.  Key- 
stone Ins.  Co.  21  Penn.  State,  466,  476. 
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is  applicable  to  this  interesting  question,  except  from  the 
adjudged  cases;  and  we  give  copious  extracts  from  them  in 
the  notes. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  marine  policies  the  ship,  if  possible, 
and  in  fire  policies  the  building  always,  are  examined  by  the 
iusurers  or  their  agents.  This  is  carried  much  frurther  in  life 
policies.  Not  only  is  it  asked  what  physician  attended  the  life- 
insured,  and  this  question  must  be  answered  by  the  name  of 
every  physician  consulted  as  such,  although  he  were  in  common 
parlance  a  quack  ;  (o)  and  questions  may  be  and  often  are  put 
to  the  physicians  named;  but  life  insurance  companies  have 
their  own  physician  regularly  appointed,  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  carefrd  personal  inspection  of  the  life-insured.  And  as 
it  has  been  said  in  respect  to  fire  policies,  that  the  examination 
of  a  building  by  the  insurers,  throws  upon  them  much  respon- 
sibility for  any  infirmities  which  they  could  detect,  we  appre* 
hend  that  this  principle  should  apply  at  least  with  equal  force 
to  life  policies. 

A  question  is  now  usually  or  always  asked  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  person,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  question  is  variously  phrased ;  but  whatever  language  is 
used,  it  must  be  construed  with  reasonable  reference  to  its 
intention,  and  this  intention  must  be  to  confine  the  insurance 
to  persons  who  are  temperate ;  and  there  must  always  be  a 
wide  debatable  ground  between  temperance  and  total  absti- 
nence, (p)  A  negative  answer  to  such  a  question  as.  Have  you 
ever  been  subject  to  fits  ?  would  not  be  falsified  by  having  had 
on^  fit  But  if  the  question  were.  Have  you  ever  had  a  fit? 
a  single  fit  would  falsify  a  negative,  (q)  But  even  then  we 
apprehend  the  materiality  of  the  fact  would  be  taken  into  con- 
uderation ;  that  is,  for  example,  the  policy  would  not  be  de- 
feated by  proof  that  the  life-insured,  long  years  before,  and 
when  a  teething  child,  had  a  fit. 

There  is  always  a  general  question,  whether  any  flicts  exist 


(p)  Morrison  o.  Mospratt,  4  Bing.  60 ;  (p)  See  Sonthoombe  v.  Bbniman.  CSur. 

Ryerett  v.  Dosborough,  5  id.  503;  Lin-  &M.286. 

denan  v.  Dcsborongh,  8  B.  &  C.  586;  {q)  Chattock  v.  Shawe,  1  Moody  &  B> 

Uackman  v.  Fernie,  S  M.  6  W.  505.  498. 
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or  have  existed  affecting  health,  other  than  those  which  have 
been  particularly  inquired  of.  It  would  seem  from  the  cases, 
that  this  question  is  held  to  cover  all  facts  whatever,  which 
might  have  this  character ;  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  the  fact  concealed  was  material,  and  whether  the  con- 
cealment was  honest,  (r)  Thus,  where  a  life-insured  did  not 
state  that  she  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  at  the  time  of  effecting 
the  insurance,  the  materiality' of  the  concealment  was  consid- 
ered a  question  for  the  jury,  (s)  And  in  another  case,  wliich 
would  seem  to  be  an  extreme  one,  the  plaintiff  was  non- 
suited, because  a  woman  whose  life  was  insured  had  had  a 
child  some  years  before  under  disgraceful  circumstances,  and 
this  fact  was  not  stated,  (t)  Even  if  material  facts  are  mis- 
represented, but  honestly,  and  in  mere  ignorance,  anjl  the  in- 
surers knew  the  truth,  the  policy  is  not  thereby  avoided,  (u) 
Nor  is  it  avoided  by  such  misstatement  of  a  fact,  which,  if  truly 
stated,  would  diminish  the  risk ;  for  then,  if  the  insurers  are 
deceived,  it  is  to  their  own  advantage.  Nor  is  the  policy 
avoided  by  a  mere  misrepresentation  relating  to  a  fact  con- 
cerning which  there  is  an  express  warranty,  (v) 

If  the  insurers  defend  on  the  ground  that  the  insured  was  not 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  the  bur- 
den is  on  them  to  prove  this,  (w)  If  a  person  insures  the  life 
of  another,  he  is  bound  by  the  misrepresentations  of  that  other, 
although  he  is  himself  ignorant  of  their  falsity,  (x)  But  he  is 
not  bound  by  the  concealment  of  facts  by  the  life-assured,  of 
which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  which  are  not  called  for  by  a  gen- 
eral or  particular  question,  unless  the  life-assured  is  his  gen- 
eral agent  to  effect  the  policy,  (y)  So  it  would  be  if  the  third 
person  is  himself  unconscious  of  concealing  facts,  {z) 

It  may  be  added,  that  where  a  proposal  is  made  and  an 

(r)  laodenaa  v.  Desborobgh,  3  Car.  &  Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald,  4  H.  L.  Cas.  484, 

P.  353,  8  B.  &  C.  586 ;  Morrison  v.  Mob-  24  En^L*  &  Eq.  6,  Parke,  B. 

pratt,  4  Bing.  60 ;  Everett  t*.  Desborongh,  (to)  Trenton  Ins.  Co.  v.  Johnson, *4  N. 

5  id.  503 ;  Dalglish  v.  Jarrie,  2  Macn.  &  J.  576. 

G.  243.  (x)  Maynard  v,  Rhodes,  6  Dowl.  &  Ji 

(f)  Haguenin  v,  Rajley,  6  Taunt.  166.  266,  1  Car.  &  P.  360. 

it)  Edwards  ».  Barrow,  Ellis  Ins.  123.  (y)  Hnckman  v.  Femie,  3  M.  &W.  505. 

iu\  Carter  v.  Boehm,  3  Burr.  1910.  {z)  Swete  v.  Faiilie,  6  Car.  &  P.  I. 

(9)  Haywood  0.  Bodgers,  4  East,  590 ; 
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agreement  entered  into  for  a  life  insurance,  and  a  policy  pie- 
pared,  diflfering  from  the  agreement,  equity  will  relieve  by 
reading  the  policy  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  But  this 
relief  of  course  would  not  be  given,  if  the  insurers  had  in- 
tended to  vary  the  agreement,  and  the  policy  was  accepted  by 
the  insured  with  a  knowledge  of  that  variance,  (a) 


C. — Of  Restridions  and  Exceptions  in  Life  Policies. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  law  of  war- 
ranty. Principles  may  be  applied  to  them  analogous  to  those 
applied  to  deviation  under  marine  policies,  the  question  being 
whether  there  is  a  change  of  risk.  There  is  however  this  differ* 
ence.  Deviation  is  defined  only  by  the  law  and  usage.  Qut 
these  reslrictions  and  exceptions  are  expressly  and  precisely 
stated  in  life  policies. 

The  most  important  of  these  restrictions  or  limitations  apply 
to  place,  the  life-insured  not  being  permitted  to  go  beyond  cer 
tain  limits,  or  to  certain  places,  or  not  to  go  to  them  at  certain 
times.  Although  the  language  used  in  expressing  these  limita* 
tions  must  be  subject  to  a  reasonable,  and  it  may  be  said  a  lib- 
eral construction,  positive  departure  from  a  precisely  stated 
limitation,  has  been  held  to  avoid  the  policy,  although  an  exact 
compliance  with  it  was  impossible,  and  the  departure  from  it 
rather  lessened  than  increaBed  the  risk.  We  give  below  the  lead- 
ing cases  on  this  restriction,  {b) 

(a)  Collett  V  Morrison,  9  Hare,  162, 12    had  been  efiected.    After  the  assignments 
Eng.  L.  &Eq.  171.                                      the  premiams  were   regalarly  paid   by 
"  "  -     — alf.    In 


(6)  In  Wing  v.  Harvey,  5  De  G.  M.  &    Wing,  or  his  brother  in  his _« 

G.  265,  27  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  140,  Bennett,    Jane,  1835,  five  years  after  the  efiecting 


cnred  insurance  on  his  own  life,  and  one  the  condition  of  the  policies,  by  going  to 
condition  in  the  policy  was,  that  "  if  the  lire  in  Canada,  where  he  resided  till  his 
party  npon  whose  life  the  insurance  is    death  in  1849.    Lockwood,  applying  to 


granted  shall  go  beyond  the  limits  of  En-  Wing  for  the  premiums  afterwards,  was 

rope  without  the  license  of  the  directors,  informed  of  Bennett's  departure,  and  being 

this  policy  shall  become  void,  the  insur-  inquired  of  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  pay 

ance  .intended  to  be  hereby  effected  shall  the  premiums  under  the  circumstances, 

eease,  and  the  money  paid  to  the  society  replied,  that  the  policies  would  be  perfectly 

become  forfeited  to  its  use."    These  poll-  good  provided  the  premiums  were  rega- 

eies  were  dul^  assigned  by  Bennett  to  larly  paid,  and  Wing  thereupon  paid  them 

Wing,  and  notice  given  to  Lockwood,  the  to  l!x)ckwood,  who  transmitted  them  to  the 

gneral  agent  of  the  company  at  Bury  head  office  of  the  society.    To  the  sncces- 

Edmnnds.  through  whom  the  policies  sor  of  Lockwood,  who  died  in  1847,  the 
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It  is  very  common  in  practice,  for  insurers  on  application  to 
give  liberty  to  exceed  these  limits,  either  for  a  time  or  perma- 
nently; and  they  are  equally  bound  by  the  liberty  granted, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  receive  a  further  premium  there- 
for, (c)     So  policies  are  sometimes  especially  made  to  cover 


same  inqniries  were  put,  the  same  reply  was 
received,  and  the  premiums  received  and 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner.  There 
was  some  evidence  which  tended  to  show, 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  had  inci- 
dentally become  informed  of  Bennett's  res- 
idence m  Canada.  It  was  held,  that  whether 
the  office  had  expi-ess  notice  of  the  forfeiture 
or  not,  it  watj  waived  by  the  act  of  the 
agents  in  receiving  the  premiums  paid  to 
them  in  faith  of  the  policies  continuing 
▼alid  and  eflfectual  notwithstanding  the 
departure,  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
directors,  who  retained  them  without  objec- 
tion. Knight  BnuXf  L.  J.,  said :  "  If  the 
directors  represented  by  the  defendant  had 
themselves  personally  received  the  premi- 
ams  which  Mr.  Ijockwood  and  Mr.Thonip- 
8on  received  with  the  same  knowledge 
they  had,  that  would  certainly  have  been 
a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the  do- 
fence  would  have  been  ineffectual ;  but  they 
were  their  agents  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  premiums  upon  subsisting  policies 
—  premiums  paid  to  them  upon  the  faith 
of  the  policies  continuing  valid  and  effect^ 
nal,  notwithstanding  the  departure  and 
residence  at  Canada  of  the  person  whose 
life  was  insured,  —  a  faith  in  which  Lock- 
wood,  and  afterwards  Thompson,  know- 
ingly acquiesced,  and  expressly  sanctioned. 
Those  premiums  having  been,  from  time 
to  time,  transmitted  to  the  directors,  and 
retained  by  them  without  objection,  I 
think,  whether  Lockwood  or  Thompson 
informed,  or  did  not  inform  them  in  fact, 
of  the  true  state  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  premiums  were  paid  to  them, 
the  d  hectors  became  and  are,  as  between 
themselves  and  plaintiffs,  aa  much  bound 
as  if  those  premiums  had  been  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  directly  to  themselves,  thev  know- 
mg  at  the  time,  on  each  occajiion,  the 
place  of  Bennett's  residence.  The  direc- 
tors taking  the  money,  were  or  aro  pre- 
cluded from  saying  they  received  it  other- 
wise than  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  faith 
for  which  and  on  which  Mr.  Wing  ex- 
pressly paid  it."  See  also,  Bouton  v.  Am. 
Ins.  Co.  S.*)  Conn.  542. 

(c)   In  Hathaway  v.  Trenton  Ins.  Co. 
11  Cush.  44S,  a  person  whose  life  was  in- 


sured had  permission  given  him  "  to  make 
one  voyage  out  and  home  to  California,  in 
a  first  rate  \*essel,  round  Cape  Horn  or  by 
Vera  Cruz."  Being  taken  sick  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  returned  home  by  wav  of  Pan- 
ama and  Chagres,  and  soon  after  died. 
It  was  heldf  that  the  policy  was  thereby 
avoided,  although  at  the  time  he  left  CaU- 
fomia  thera  was  no  usually  travelled  route 
by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  his  then 
state  of  health,  a  return  home  by  that 
way  would  iiave  been  attended  with  great 
risk  and  expense,  and  although  the  route 
taken  vras  the  shortest  and  the  safest  one. 
In  Bevin  v.  Conn.  Ins.  Co.  23  Conn.  244, 
liberty  was  given  "  to  pass  by  sea  in  decked 
vessels,  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  to  and  from  any  port  in  North 
and  South  America,  Chagres  excepted, 
and  to  reside  in  California."  The  insnied 
went  to  Vera  Cruz  and  then  across  the 
country  to  San  Bias,  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  miles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  San 
Fnincisco,  where  he  arrived  in  good  health 
and  died  three  years  aflerwuds.  The 
conrt  were  not  agreed  on  the  exact  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  the  permit,  but 
held,  that  as  the  defendants  knew  the 
route  which  the  insured  had  gone,  and 
afterwards  received  the  annual  premiums, 
they  had  waived  their  right  to  such  a  de- 
fence. In  Taylor  v.  JEtna.  Ins.  Co.  18 
Gray,  434,  the  policy  permitted  the  in- 
sured to  pass  between  certain  ports  "  on 
first  class  decked  vessels."  It  was  held 
that  the  policy  was  not  forfeited  by  the 
assured  going  as  a  steerage  passenger  in 
such  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  life  was  less  safe  in 
the  steerage.  In  Baldwin  v.  N.  Y.  Ins. 
Co.  3  Bosw.  530,  permission  was  given 
the  life-insured  to  reside  and  travel  by 
land  or  by  any  of  the  regular  sea  steamers 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  "  to  be 
north  of  the  south  bounds  of  Virginia  by 
the  10th  of  July."  The  person  went  to 
Florida,  and  on  the  11  th  of  June  was 
seized  with  sickness,  and  was  too  sick  to 
travel,  and  died  there  July  20th.  Hdd, 
that  the  insurers  were  not  exempt  fiom 
liability.  See  Notman  v.  Anchor  Ass. 
Co.  4  C.  B.  V,  B.  476 
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what  may  be  called  war  risks,  or  the  risks  of  soldiers  or  officers 
in  war ;  or  are  made  to  cover  those  risks  by  liberty  given  on  a 
common  policy. 

Trades  or  occupations  deemed  extra-hazardous,  as  employ 
ment  about  gunpowder,  or  steam-engines,  are  sometimes  enu- 
merated ;  and  either  altogether  prohibited,  or  admitted  upon  an 
extra  premium. 

Death  by  the  hands  of  justice  is  now  excepted  in  all  our 
policies.  Before  this  provision  was  inserted  in  life  policies, 
the  question  came  before  the  courts  whether  this  exception 
was  not  made  by  the  policy  of  the  law ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  held  that  it  was  so  prohibited,  (d)  We  incline  to  think 
that  the  same  ruling  would  be  applied  to  a  loss  of  life  in  con- 
seqence  of  a  duel,  though  this  is  now  cdways  one  of  the  express 
exceptions. 

A  most  important  exception,  and  one  which  has  created 
much  difficulty,  is  that  of  death  by  suicide.  The  phraseology 
used  is  sometimes  ^  death  by  suicide,"  sometimes  '^  death  by 
his  own  hands,"  and  sometimes  ^^  death  by  his  own  act,"  and 
probably  sometimes  by  other  equivalent  words.  The  main 
question  must  always  be,  whether  any  prohibition  of  this  kind 
covers  a  case  of  death  caused  directly  by  the  act  of  the  party, 
but  imintentionally,  and  without  knowledge.  We  should  say, 
generally,  if  not  universally,  that  the  insurers  would  not  be 
discharged  by  any  act  of  this  kind.  As  when,  for  example, 
a  life-insured,  by  his  own  mistake,  or  that  of  a  nurse  or  phy- 
sician, took  a  wrong  medicine  or  an  excessive  dose ;  or  pulled 
out  a  tooth  and  died  from  the  bleeding,  which  has  sometimes 
followed  fatally  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  or  by  cutting 


(<f )  Amicable  Society  e.  Bolland,  4  Bligh,  506.  Where  a  slare  refused  to  sarrender 
ir.  8.  194;  Bollande  p.  Disney,  3  Russ.  to  patrols,  and  attempting  his  oscajM,  was 
Ch.  351.  Where  a  policj  provided  that  it  shot  bj  one  of  them  in  the  right  side,  of 
should  he  void  if  the  life-assured  "  should  which  wound  he  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
die  in  the  known  violation  of  a  law  of  the  this  was  held  not  to  come  within  the  cases 
State,"  it  was  held,  that  to  avoid  it,  the  kill-  excepted  in  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his 
ing  of  the  life-assured,  in  an  altercation,  life  of  "  death  by  means  of  invasion,  in- 
must  have  been  justifiable  or  excusable  snrrection,  riot,  or  civil  commotion,  or  of 
homicide,  and  not  merely  nnder  circum-  any  military  or  nsurped  authority,  or  hr 
stances  which  would  make  the  slayer  the  hands  of  jnstice."  Spruill  v.  North 
guilty  of  manslanghtcr  only.  Harper  v,  Carolina  Ins.  Co.  1  Jones,  N.  C.  126 
Pb<enix  Ins.  Co.  18  Misso.  109,  19  Misso. 
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oiSf  a  com  and  so  producing  fatal  inflammation  or  gangrene.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  insurers  ever  intend  to  exclude  a 
death  self-inflicted  in  any  such  way,  and  it  might  almost  be 
doubted  whether  they  could  do  so  by  any  language. 

A  much  more  difficult  question  arises,  when  death  is  self- 
inflicted  in  a  condition  of  and  because  of  insaniiy.  The 
authorities  on  this  subject  are  conflicting.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  the  law,  especially  if  it  were  construed  by 
the  general  principles  of  insurance,  would  say,  that  death  by 
his  own  hands  did  not  legally  include  a  death  which  was  self- 
inflicted,  but  not  with  the  concurrence  or  action  of  a  responsible 
mind  or  will.  Here,  however,  we  should  say,  that  if  the  excep- 
tion expressly  included  suicide  under  insanity,  Hub  provision 
would  take  effect  (e) 


(e)  In  Borradaile  i;.  Hunter,  5  Man.  &  G. 
639,  the  policy  contained  a  proviso,  that 
in  case  "  the  assured  should  die  b^  his  own 
hands,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,''  the  policy  should 
be  void.  The  assured  threw  himself  from 
Vauxhall  Bridge  into  the  Thames  and 
was  drowned.  In  a  suit  on  the  policy, 
Ersh'ne,  J. ,  instructed  the  jury,  that  **  if  the 
assured,  by  liis  own  act,  intentionally  de- 
stroyed his  own  life,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  conscious  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  but  did  it  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  destroying  himself  vol- 
untarily, having  at  the  time  sufficient  mind 
to  will  to  destroy  his  own  life,  the  case 
would  be  brought  within  the  condition  of 
the  policy.  But  if  he  was  not  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  know  the  consequences  of  the 
act,  then  it  would  not  come  within  the 
condition."  The  jury  found,  that  the  as- 
sured "  threw  himself  from  the  bridge 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  his  life; 
l)ut  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  he 
was  not  capable  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong."  It  was  held  (Tindal,  J., 
dissenting),  that  the  policy  was  avoided, 
H.S  the  pmviso  included  all  acts  of  inten- 
tional sulf-destruction,  and  was  not  limited 
by  tiie  accora))anying  provisos  to  acts  of 
felonious  suicide.  Enhine,  J.,  said : 
"  looking  simply  at  that  branch  of  the 
proviso  upon  which  the  issue  was  raised, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  Qualification 
tliat  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words 
with  reference  to  the  nattire  of  the  contract 
requires,  is,  that  the  act  of  self-destruction 


should  be  the  volnntaiy  and  wilful  act  of 
a  man,  having  at  the  time  sufficient  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  reason  to  understand  the 
physical  nature  and  consequences  of  such 
act,  and  having  at  the  time  a  purpose  and 
intention  to  cause  his  own  death  by  that 
act ;  and  that  the  question,  whether  at  the 
time  he  was  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  moral  nature  and  quality 
of  his  purpose,  is  not  relevant  to  the  in- 
quiry, further  than  as  it  might  help  to  il- 
lustrate the  extent  of  his  capacitv  to  un- 
derstand the  physical  character  of  the  act 
itself.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  tJiat,  ex- 
cluding for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  immediate  context  of  the  words  in 
question,  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  t^e  nature  of  the  contract  would  be, 
that  the  parties  intended  to  include  ail 
wilful  acts  of  self-destruction,  whatever 
might  be  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
assured  at  the  time;  for,  although  the 
probable  results  of  bodily  disease,  produ- 
cing death  by  physical  means  may  be  the 
fair  subjects  of  calculation,  the  conse- 
quences of  mental  disorder,  whether  pro- 
duced by  bodily  disease,  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, or  by  corrupted  principle,  are 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasona- 
ble estimate.  And  reasons  might  be  sng 
gested,  why  those  who  have  the  direction 
of  insurance  offices  should  not  choose  to 
undertake  the  risk  of  such  consequences, 
even  in  cases  of  clear  and  undoubted  in- 
sanity. It  is  well  known  that  the  conduct 
of  insane  patients  is,  in  some  degree,  un- 
der the  control  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
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WHAT    HTFEBEST  IS  INSUBABLB* 


It  may  be  said  here,  as  in  marine  and  life  policies,  that  any 
legal  or  equitable  interest  may  be  insured.    It  is  very  common 


and  that  espedallj  their  affection  for 
others  often  exercises  a  sway  over  their 
minds  where  fear  of  death  or  of  personal 
snfiering  might  have  no  influence ;  and  in- 
surers might  well  desire  not  to  part  with 
this  restraint  upon  the  mind  and  conduct 
of  the  assured,  nor  to  release  from  all  pe- 
cuniar}' interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
life  of  the  assured,  those  on  whose  watch- 
fulness its  preservation  might  depend ;  and 
they  might,  further,  most  reasonably  desire 
to  exclnde  from  all  questions  ^tween 
themselves  and  the  representatives  of  the 
assured,  the  topic  of  criminality,  so  likely 
to  excite  the  compassionate  prejudices  of 
a  jury,  which  were  most  powerfully  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  trial  of  this  cause." 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  held,  that  the  t«i-ms  ''  dying 
by  his  own  hands,"  being  associated  with 
the  terms  "  dying  by  the  hands  of  justice 
or  in  consequence  of  a  duel,"  which  last 
cases,  designated  criminal  acts,  on  the 
principle  ofnoacitur  a  sociiSf  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  felonious  self-de- 
struction. It  will  be  observed,  the  major- 
ity of  the  court  in  the  above  case  exclude 
from  the  condition  cases  of  mere  accident, 
and  of  insanity  extending  to  unconscious- 
ness of  the  act  done  or  of  its  physical 
consequences.  In  Clift  v.  Schwatx),  3  C. 
B.  437,  which  was  determmed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  in  1846,  where  the  con- 
dition was  that  the  policy  should  be  void 
if  the  life-insured  *' should  commit  sui- 
cide," it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  (Rolfe,  B.,  Pattcson,  J.,  Alderson, 
B.,  Parke,  6.),  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
dition included  all  acts  of  voluntary  self- 
destruction,  and  therefore  if  the  life-as- 
sured voluntarily  killed  himself,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  he  was  or  was  not  at 
the  time  a  responsible  moral  agent.  Poir 
faei,  C.  B.,  and  Wightman,  J.,  dissented. 
So  held  also  in  Dufaur  v.  Professional 
Life  Ass.  Co.  25  Beav.  599.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  New  York,  in  a  casp  deluded  be- 


fore the  above  cases,  it  was  held,  that  a  pro- 
vision in  a  life  policy,  that  it  is  to  be  deem- 
ed void  in  case  the  assured  shall  "  die  by 
his  own  hand,"  imports  a  criminal  act  of 
self-destruction,  and  the  underwriters  were 
liable,  where  the  assured  drowned  himself 
in  a  fit  of  insanity.  Breasted  v.  Farmers 
Loan  &  Trust  Company,  4  Hill,  73.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
affirmed  in  the  *  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
not  with  unanimity,  five  judges  voting 
for  an  affirmance,  and  three  for  a  reversal. 
The  opinion  of  the  majority,  delivered  by 
Willard,  J.,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Gardiner,  J.,  present  the  arguments  on 
their  respective  sides,  the  latter  sustaining 
the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  4 
Seld.  299.  In  Dean  v.  American  Ins.  Co. 
4  Allen,  96,  the  policy  provided  that  it 
should  be  void  if  the  assured  should  "  die 
by  his  own  hand,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the 
known  violation  of  any  state,  national,  or 
provincial  law."  The  assured  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor,  and  the  plaintifis  al- 
leged, that  the  act  whereby  his  death  was 
caused  was  the  direct  result  of  insanity, 
and  that  his  insanit^  wa£  what  is  called 
suicidal  impression,  unpelling  him  to  take 
his  life,  ana  that  suicide  was  the  necessary 
and  direct  result  of  such  insanity  or  dis- 
ease. The  court  held  that  the  defendants 
were  not  liable.  The  opinion  was  express- 
ed, that  if  the  death  was  caused  by  acci- 
dent, by  superior  or  overwhelming  force, 
in  the  madness  of  delu-ium,  or  under  any 
combination  of  circumstances  from  which 
it  might  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  act  of 
self-destruction  was  not  the  result  of  the 
will  or  intention  of  the  party,  adapting 
means  to  the  end,  and  conteniplating  the 
physical  nature  and  effects  of  the  act,  that 
It  might  be  justly  held  a  loss  not  excepted 
within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso. 
Where  a  condition  of  the  policy  is.  that 
it  shall  be  void,  if  the  party  "  shall  <U9 
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for  creditors  to  insure  the  life  of  a  debtor,  and  for  a  debtoi 
to  insure  his  own  life,  and  make  the  insurance  payable  to  a 
creditor  for  his  security.  (/)  But  if  the  debt  be  not  founded  on 
a  legal  consideration,  it  does  not  sustain  the  policy,  (g-)  In  a 
recent  case,  M.  V.  &  S.  formed  a  copartnership,  M.  &  V.  fur- 
nished the  capital,  and  8.  shared  equally  in  the  profits,  on  ac- 
count of  his  skill  in  the  business,  but  in  lieu  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  S.  and  as  an  indemnity,  an  insurance  was  effected  on 
his  own  life  by  S.,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  partners  that 
should  S.  die  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  and  un- 
married, the  benefit  of  the  policy  should  go  to  the  survivors  of 
the  firm.  It  was  held,  that  this  was  not  a  wager  policy.  (A) 
And  a  person  may  effect  insurance  on  his  own  Ufe,  in  the  name 
of  a  creditor,  for  a  sum  beyond  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the 
balance  to  enure  to  his  family,  and  the  policy  will  be  valid  for 
the  whole  amount  insured,  (i) 

Courts  have  given  a  wide  construction  to  the  rule  requiring 
interest.     It  may  now  be  said,  that  wherever  there  is  a  positive 


by  his  own  hand  in  or  in  conseqaence  of  a 
duel,"  it  is  licid  to  include  tho  case  of 
suicide  hv  swallowing  arsenic,  and  tho  first 
part  of  t^c  clause  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  latter,  as  the  whole  taken  together 
would  lead  to  an  absurdity.  Hurtraan  v. 
Keystone  Insurance  Co.  21  Fenn.  State, 
466. 

(/)  Anderson  v,  Edie,  1795,  2Pai'kon 
Ins.  (6th  cd.)  915.  In  this  case,  Loi-d 
Kenyon  said :  "  It  was  singular  that  this 
question  had  never  been  directly  decided 
before ;  that  a  creditor  had  certainly  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor,  because 
the  means  by  which  he  was  to  be  satisfied, 
might  materially  depend  on  it ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  the  death  must,  in  all  cases, 
in  some  dcgi^e,  lessen  tho  security."  See 
comments  on  this  case,  in  Ellis  on  Ins.  p. 
1 25.  A  creditor  of  a  firm  has  been  held  to 
Imvc  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  partners  thereof,  although  the  other 
partner  may  be  entirely  able  to  pay  tho 
debt,  and  the  estate  of  the  insured  is  per- 
fectly solvent.  Morrcll  c.  Trenton  Ins. 
Co.  10  Cush.  282.  It  seems  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  expected  devise  from  the  ex- 
pectant dcvirjcc,  may  insure  the  life  of  the 
testator.  Cook  v.  Field,  15  Q.  B.  460. 
A  trustee  may  insure  for  the  benefit  of 
ihe  trust.    Tidswell  t;.  Angerstein,  Peake, 


151 ;  Ward  u.  Ward,  2  Smale  &  G.  125, 
23  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  442.  If  A,  being  in- 
debted to  B,  die,  and  C  agree  to  pay  the 
debt,  by  instalments,  in  five  years,  D  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  C,  fur 
those  five  yejirs.  Von  Lindenau  v,  De»- 
borongh,  3  C.  &  P.  353.  So,  tho  grantee 
of  an  annnity  for  one  or  more  lives,  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  those  lives.  Hol- 
land V.  Pelham,  1  Cromp.  &  J.  575. 
Where  A  furnished  funds  to  B  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  Cnlifomia,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  A  should  have  one  half  of  all  tho 
profits  which  should  arise  from  gold  dig- 
ging by  B,  it  was  held  that  A  had  an  in- 
surable interest  in  B's  life,  and  that  the 
policy  was  to  be  treated  as  a  valued  one, 
and  It  was  not  necessary  to  show  that  B 
would  have  dug  any  gold  or  made  any 
profit.  Miller  i;.  Eagle  Life  Ins.  Co.  2 
E.  D.  Smith,  268.  See  also,  Bevin  p. 
Conn.  Ins.  Co.  23  Conn.  244 ;  Ix>omis  v. 
Eagle  Ins.  Co.  6  Grav,  396;  Morrcll  v, 
Trenton  Ins.  Co.  10  Cush.  282  ;  Mitdiell 
v.  Unio(\  Ins.  Co.  45  Me  104. 

{g)  Dwyer  v.  Edie,  2  Park  Ins.  914. 

(A)  Valton  V.  National  A.ss.  Co.  22 
Barb.  9,  20  N.  Y.  32.  See  also,  Trenton 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Johnson,  4  N.  J.  576. 

{{)  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  RoheitshAV. 
26  Penn.  State,  189. 
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and  real  dependence  of  one  person  upon  another,  the  person  so 
dependent  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  other. 
Thus,  not  only  may  a  wife  insure  the  life  of  her  husband,  (j)  but 
a  sister  may  insure  the  life  of  a  brother  on  whom  she  is  depen- 
dent for  support  (A;)  A  father  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
life  of  his  minor  child  (2)  And  this  dependence  may  undoubt- 
edly exist  without  any  relationship.  And  generally  it  is  said  to 
be  enough,  if,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  pecu- 
niary loss  or  disadvantage  will  naturally  and  probably  result 
from  the  death  of  the  life-insured,  (m) 

In  England,  insurance  on  the  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any 
other  event,  wherein  the  person  for  whose  use,  benefit,  or  on 
whose  account  such  policy  is  made,  has  no  interest,  is  forbid- 
den by  law,  as  are  also  all  gaming  or  wagering  contracts,  (n)  In 
that  country  the  law  is  now  well  settled,  that  the  contract  of  life 
insurance  is  not  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  that  although  the 
insured  must  have  an  interest,  at  the  time  the  insurance  is  effect- 
ed, in  order  to  comply  with  the  statute,  yet  there  is  no  necessity 
of  this  interest  continuing,  and  where  a  creditor  insures  the  life 
of  his  debtor,  he  may  recover  the  amount  insured,  although  the 
debt  is  paid,  (o)  In  this  country,  wager  contracts  are  forbidden 
entirely  in  some  of  our  States,  in  otiiers  on  particular  subjects, 
and  in  others  not  at  aU.  If,  therefore,  the  English  doctrine  be 
assented  to,  that  a  contract  of  life  insurance  is  not  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  it  would  follow,  that  in  those  States  where  wager 
contracts  are  not  forbidden  at  all,  or  are  not  forbidden  on  the 
subject  of  insurance,  no  interest  need  be  shown.  ( p) 

(J)  Reed   v.  Hoyal    Exch.  Ass.  Co.  tended,  when  it  was  procured,  to  get  the 

Peakes  Ad.  Cas.  70 ;  St.  John  ».  Ameri-  benefit  of  it  by  assignment  or  otherwise, 

ctn  Ins.,  Co.  2  Duer,  429.  it  was  the  policy  of  that  other  person,  and 

{k)  Lord  V.  Dall,  12  Mass.  118.  void,  being  an  evasion  of  the  statute.    A 

(/)  Loomis  u.  Eagle  Ins.  Co<  6  Gray,  doubt  was  expressed  on  this  point  b^  the 

396 ;  Mitchell  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  45  Me.  conit  in  banc,  but  no  decision  was  given. 

104.    Contra,  Halford  v,  Kymor,  10  B.  &  1  M.  &  W.  32.    See  also,  Shilling  v.  Ac- 

C.  724.  cidcntal  Death  Ins.  Co.  2  H.  &  N.  42,  40 

(/«)  Hoyt  V.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  3  Bosw.  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  465. 

440.  (o)  Dalby  v.  India  Ass.  Co.  15  C.  B. 

(n)  14  Geo.  3,  c.  48.     In  Waftiewright  365,  28  Eng.  L  &  Eq.  312 ;  Law  v,  Lon 

V.  Bland,  1  Moody  &  R.  481,  Lord  Abin-  don  Life  Policy  Co.  1  Kay  &  J.  223. 

^,C.B.,  instructed  thejury,  that  although  These  cases  overrule  Godsall  v.  Boldcro, 

tlie  policy  on  its'face  appeared  to  have  been  9  East,  72,  and  other  cases  which  foUow- 

obtained  by  the  life-assured,    if  in  fact  edit.    See  18  London  Jurist,  485;  19  id. 

another  person,  not  interested  in  his  life,  37  ;  39  London  Law  M^.  202. 

(band  the  funds  for  the  premiums,  and  in-  (p)  See  Loomis  v.  Eagle  Lu.  Co   6 
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Our  American  policies  now  frequently  contain  a  clause,  re- 
quiring a  creditor,  who  is  insured  upon  the  life  of  his  debtor,  to 
transfer,  on  payment  of  a  loss,  an  equal  amount  of  the  debt,  (q) 

A  more  difficult  question  of  this  kind  arises  thus.  K  the  life 
of  a  debtor  is  insured  by  his  creditor,  and  the  debtor  dies,  and 
the  insurers  pay  to  the  creditor  that  which  is  equal  to  the  debt, 
or  to  a  part  of  it,  is  this  a  payment  either  total  or  partial  of  the 
debt,  of  which  the  legal  representatives  of  the  debtor  may  take 
advantage,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  payment  resist  the  claim 
of  the  creditor  on  them.  We  should  say,  that  whether  the  whole 
claim  passed  over  by  subrogation  to  the  insurers  or  not,  such 
payment  would  be  no  defence  whatever  to  a  claim  by  them 
against  the  representatives  of  the  debtor,  and  there  is  authority 
to  this  effect  (r)  Of  the  operation  of  the  recent  rule  upon  this 
question  there  might  be  some  doubt  But  if  the  reason  of  it 
were  logically  carried  out,  it  would  certainly  seem,  that  the  cred- 
itor may  retain,  not  only  the  whole  payment,  which  he  receives 
from  the  insurers,  but  the  whole  of  his  claim  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  debtor. 

Where  the  death  of  the  life-insured  was  caused  by  a  third 
party,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  contract,  and  the  insurers  paid 
the  loss,  and  brought  an  action  against  this  third  party,  it  was 
held,  that  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  on  account  of  the 
want  of  any  privity  between  the  parties,  (s) 

If  a  wife  is  considered  as  a  feme  sole  by  the  law  of  the  State 


Gray,  396  ;  Miller  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  2  £.  Craig  v.  Miiigatroyd,  4  Yeates,  169,  cited 
D.  Smith,  268  ;  Trenton  Ins.  Co.  v.  John-  in  the  notes  of  rhe  American  Edition  to 
son,  4  N.  J.  576,  decided  in  New  Jersey,  GodAall  u.  Boldero,  in  Smith's  Leading 
in  which  State  all  wagers  are  not  contrary  Cases,  as  confirmatory  of  that  case,  in- 
to Law.  In  Ruse  v.  Mnt.  Benefit  Ins.  volved  a  marine  and  not  a  life  insurance. 
Co.  26  Barb.  556,  561,  it  is  said :  "  We  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held, 
think  that  the  phiintifTs  application  in  that  where  a  debtor  procures  an  insurance 
writing  for  the  insurance,  which  was  ac-  on  his  life  and  assigns  the  policy,  the 
cepted  by  the  defendants,  and  in  which  right  of  the  assignee  to  demand  and  en 
the  plaintiff^  stated  that  he  had  an  interest  fort-o  the  stipnlatcd  payment  is  no  more 
in  the  life  of  Bugbee  (the  life-insured),  to  liable  to  doubt  or  dispute  than  that  of  an 
the  full  amount  of  the  sum  of  $2,000,  suf-  executor  or  administrator.  St.  John  ». 
ficicni  proof  of  such  interest  as  between  American  Ins.  Co.  2  Duer,  419. 
the  parties,  if  any  proof  of  interest  was  (7)  Cutler  v.  Rand,  8  Cnsh.  89. 
necessarj'."  In  Bevin  r.  Conn.  Ins.  Co.  (r)  Humphrey  v.  Arabin,  Lloyd  & 
23  Conn.  244,  there  is  a  dictum  to  the  ef-  Goold's  Cas.  temp.  Phmkett,  318.  See 
feet  that  the  English  statutes  are  but  dec-  also  Henson  v.  Blackwell,  4  Hare,  434. 
larations  of  the  common  law,  and  that  a  («)  Conn.  Ins.  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  &  New 
lite  policy  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  Haven  R.  Co.  25  Conn.  265. 
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wherein  fhe  policy  was  made,  and  she  canses  herself  to  De  in- 
sured on  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  policy  is  entirely  beyond 
his  reach,  not  only  so  far  that  he  cannot  transfer  or  cancel  it,  bat 
it  cannot  be  impeached  by  proof,  derived  from  his  own  declara- 
tions, that  his  statements  in  regard  to  his  health,  made  at  the 
time  of  the  insurance,  were  misrepresentations,  (t). 


SECTION    III. 

OF  ASSIGNMENT  AND  TRAN6FEB. 

Life  policies  are  very  frequentiy  assigned;  and  many  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  assignment,  to  enable  the  insured 
thereby  to  give  security  to  his  creditor,  (u)  and  the  assignee 
recovers  the  whole  amount  insured,  and  not  merely  the  consid- 
eration for  the  assignment  {v )  Policies  usually  contain  rules 
and  provisions  respecting  assignment,  and  they  are  binding  on 
the  parties  to  the  contract  K,  therefore,  these  make  an  assign- 
ment of  the  policy  a  discharge  of  the  insurers,  an  assignment 
would  have  this  e£fect  (to)  Notice  and  assent  are  usually  requir- 
ed to  give  effect  to  an  assignment ;  but  any  such  requirement 
would  be  construed  the  more  strictiy  against  the  insurers,  be- 
eause,  as  has  been  said  by  a  court,  all  the  reasons  which  require 


(t)  Fraternal  Ins.  Co.  v,  Applegate,  7  {v)  St.  John  v.  American  Ins.  Ck>.  9 

Ohio  State,  292.    In  Bison  v,  Wilkerson,  Daer,  419,  3  Kern.  31. 

8  Sneed,  565,  where  a  statute  provided  (u;)  In  N.  T.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Flack,  3  Md. 

that  an  J  husband  might  efiect  insurance  341,  by  the  terms  of  a  liie  insurance  policj,. 

on  his  own  life,  and  the  same  shall  in  all  the  company  agreed  with  "  the  assured. 


^..-.^  enure  to  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  his  executors,  administrators, "  to  pay  the- 

heirs,  without  in  any  manner  being  subject  amount  to   his  **  legal   representatiyee,'' 

to  the  debts  of  the  husband,  it  was  held,  after  due  notice  and  proof  of  death,  and* 

that  this  did"  not  prevent  the  husband,  who  at  the  foot  of  the  policy  were  these  words : 

had  insured  his  own  life,  without  saying  "N.  B.    If  assigned,  notice  to  be  given  tO' 

for  whose   benefit,  from   assigning  the  the  company,"  it  was  held,  that  the  provi- 

policy.  sion  to  pay  to  the  "  legal  representative,'^ 

(ii)  Ashley  v.  Ashley,  3  Sim.  Ch.  149 ;  was  designed  to  apply  to  a  case  where  the 

Godsall  V,  Webb,  2  Keen,  99  ;  Barber  v.  party  died  without  having  previously  as- 

Butcher,  8  Q.  B.  863 ;  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  v.  signed,  and  was  not  to  be  construed  as  in 

Flack,  3  Md.  341.  any  sense  limiting  the  power  of 

ment 

YOL«  U.  81 
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the  assent  of  nnderwriters  to  make  assignments  of  fire  policka 
valid,  do  not  apply  to  life  policies,  {x) 

In  life  policies,  there  is  sometimes  a  danse  to  the  effect,  tiiat 
an  assignment,  duly  notified  and  assented  to,  shall  protect  the 
assignee  against  acts  of  the  insured  which  would  have  discharged 
the  insurers  had  the  policy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
insured,  {p)  It  has  been  held,  that  without  such  express  provi- 
sion, whatever  would  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  policy  if  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  insured,  would  operate  equally  after  the 
assignment  (z) 

A  delivery  and  deposit  of  the  policy  for  the  purpose  of  an 
assignment,  would  operate  as  such  without  any  writing,  (a) 
But  indorsement  on  the  policy,  with  notice  to  the  insurers,  has 
not  the  effect  of  an  assignment,  so  long  as  the  policy  remains  in 
the  possession  of  the  insured ;  because  delivery  of  the  policy  is 
requisite.  (6)  This  however  is  not  necessary,  where  the  assign- 
ment is  by  a  separate  deed,  which  deed  is  delivered,  (c)  And 
a  mere  promise  to  assign,  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration, 
might  be  good  against  the  insured,  and  perhaps  against  his 
assignee  in  bankruptcy,  {d)  Any  such  promise  would  be 
strengthened  by  notice  to  the  insurers,  and  assent  by  them. 

From  some  cases  it  might  be  inferred,  that  life  insurers  have 
no  delectus  personarum^  or  rather,  that  this  right  has  less  force  with 
til^em  than  with  marine  or  fire  insurers.  K  this  be  so,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  holding  insurers  discharged  by  an  assignment 


(x)  New  Toxk  Ins.  Co.  v.  Flack,  3  Md. 
841. 

(tf)  Cook  V.  Black,  1  Hare,  390 ;  Moore 
V.  Woolsey,  4  EUu  &  B.  243,  28  Eng.  L. 
t  Eq.  255. 

(z)  Amicable  Society  v.  Bolland,  4 
BUgfa,  N.  B.  194. 

(o)  In  n  Styan,  1  Phillipe,  Ch.  105  ; 
Cook  V.  Black,  1  Hare,  390;  Moore  v, 
Woolsey,  4  Ellis  &  B.  243,  28  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  248 ;  Wells  v.  Archer,  10  S.  &  R. 
412;  Harrison  v.  McConkej,  1  Md.  Ch. 
84 ;  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Flack,  3  Md.  341. 
The  Yolnntarjr  payment  of  premiums  on 
a  policy  of  life  insnrance,  gives  to  the 
payer  no  interest  in  the  policy.  Bnrridge 
p.  Bow,  1  Tonnee  &  C,  Ch.  183. 

(6)  Palmer  r.  Merrill,  6  Cosh.  282. 


(c)  Fortescne  v.  Bamett,  3  Mylne  & 
K.36. 

(dfjTibbits  v.  George,  5  A.  &  E.  107. 
See  Williams  v.  Thorp,  2  Sim.  257 ;  Gib- 
son V.  Overburjr,  7  M.  &  W.  557.  It  is 
held  in  Louisiana,  that  one  who  has 
efiected  insurance  on  his  life,  may  assign 
the  ^licy,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  a  uma  fide 
creditor;  but  such  assignment  will  be 
without  effect  as  to  third  persons,  creditors 
of  the  insured,  where  there  was  no  proof 
of  notice  to  the  assurers  before  the  death 
of  the  assured,  nor  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  assignment  by  the  transferee  before 
that  date,  and  the  policy  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  assignor.  Successkm 
of  Bisley,  11  Rob.  La.  298 
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without  their  leave,  in  the  absence  of  all  proviaiona  about  itf 
would  not  apply  to  Ufe  policies,  (e) 


SECTION    IV. 

OV  THE  TDIB  WHEN  A  POLIOY  ATTAOHBB  OB  TSBMIVATB8. 

It  would  seem  that  a  policy  may  take  effect,  if  the  bargain  be 
completely  made,  although  before  any  delivery  of  it  the  life- 
insured  has  died,  and  delivery  was  withheld  in  consequence. 
It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  evidence  must  be  very  clear,  and 
the  circumstances  very  strong,  to  give  effect  to  such  a  policy.  (/) 

English  life  policies  are  sometimes  made  for  a  short  time — 
perhaps  a  single  year, — with  a  right  of  renewaL  In  this  country, 
such  a  provision  is  certainly  not  conmion.  In  an  English  case, 
where  the  original  insurance  for  a  year  expired  on  the  24th  of 
February,  and  the  insured  had  the  right  of  renewal  for  another 
year,  and  on  the  following  4th  of  May  he  died,  and  in  ignorance 
of  this  fact  application  for  a  renewal  was  made  by  his  represent- 


ee) See  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Flack,  3  Md. 
841.    Ellb  on  Life  Ins.  552,  553. 

(/)  The  case  of  the  Kentucky  Mat. 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Jenks,  5  Port.  Ind.  96,  is  of 
much  interest  on  this  subject.  On  the 
27th  of  September,  1850,  Jenks,  of  Lafay- 
ette Co.  being  then  in  g^d  hcMcUth,  com- 
pleted an  application  to  the  Kentucky 
Insurance  Compflny  for  an  insurance  of 
|1,500  on  his  life,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife.  The  company's  agent  at  Lafayette 
on  that  day  mailed  the  application  to  the 
company.  The  application  was  duly  ap- 
prored,  and  a  policy  was  issued  thereon 
and  mailed  to  the  agent  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1850.  It  insured  the  life  of  J.  in 
the  sum  of  1,500  dollars,  for  five  years 
from  date,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  The 
policy  was  received  by  the  agent  on  the 
5th  of  Octol)er,  1850.  On  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  J.  was  taken  sick,  and 
lingering  until  the  4th  October  following, 
died.  On  the  receipt  of  the  policy  (J. 
being  deadj,  the  agent  immediatelv  re- 
turuod  it  bv  mail  to  the  company.  While 
the  treaty  for  insurance  was  pending,  and 


before  J.'s  application  was  completed,  the 
company  agreed  to  take  the  first  year's 
premium  in  an  advertisement  of' their 
agency,  for  six  months,  in  J.'s  newspaper, 
at  Lafayette ;  and  accordingly  the  agent, 
in  August,  1850,  furnished  to  J.  the  adver- 
tisement, which  was  published  in  the  paper 
continuously  thereafter,  as  directed  by  the 
agent,  for  six  months.  .  The  price  of  the 
advertisement  fell  short  of  the  first  gear's 
premium  45  cents.  Thi^'was  a  bill  in 
chancery  b^  J.'s  widow,  praying  discovery 
of  the  entries  upon  the  company's  books, 
&c.,  and  that  the  original  application  for 
the  insurance,  and  the  original  policy  issued 
thereon,  should  be  produced,  &c, ;  that  an 
account  should  be  taken,  &c. ;  and  for 
general  relief.  And  it  was  held,  that  the 
contract  of  insurance  was,  at  least,  com- 
plete on  the  2d  of  October,  1850,  when 
J.'s  application  was  approved,  and  the 
policy  was  mailed  to  him ;  and  that  there 
was  weighty  authority  that  the  acceptance 
related  back  to  the  period  v/hen  J.  conk- 
pleted  his  application. 
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tatives  and  a&Aented  to  by  the  insurers  on  the  31st  of  May,  the 
insurers  were  held  liable,  (g*)  In  the  renewed  insurance  no  time 
was  stated  for  the  beginning  or  the  termination  of  the  policy. 

All  life  policies  are  of  course  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
life-insured.  But  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
of  his  death,  or  whether  he  died  while  it  covered  his  life  or  after 
it  had  expired.  The  burden  of  proof  is  necessarily  upon  the 
xepresentatiyes  of  the  insured,  to  show  that  the  death  occurred 
within  the  policy.  (A)  Undoubtedly,  after  a  certain  period  of 
absence  and  silence,  there  arises  by  the  common  law  of  England 
and  of  this  country,  a  presumption  of  death ;  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  presumption  of  life  ceases.  This  period  is  yeiy 
generally  said  to  be  seven  years ;  {%)  and  this  is  adopted  in  the 
legislation  of  some  States,  (j)  It  must  remain  true,  however, 
that  when  a  party  rests  his  case  upon  the  fact  of  death,  he 
must  satisfy  the  jury  of  that  fact  by  relevant  and  admissible 
evidence,  strengthened  by  whatever  presumptions  the  law  would 
make ;  and  we  should  have  no  doubt  that  proof  as  to  the  health 
and  strength  or  habits  of  the  person,  or  his  probable  place,  or 
exposure  to  peril,  would  come  in  as  a  part  of  this  evidence. 

The  presumption  of  life  after  seven  years  of  absence  and  si- 


(g)  Philadelphia  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Amer-  arises.  2  Stark.  £▼.  457 ;  Doe  v.  Jesson, 
ican  Life  Ins.  Co.  23  Penn.  State,  65.  6  East,  85.  Bnt  this  presamption  maj 
The  second  policy  contained  a  statement,  be  rebutted  by  counter-evidence,  Hope- 
that  if  the  declaration  made  by  the  secre-  well  v.  De  Pinna,  2  Camp.  113,  or  bj  a 
tary  of  the  company  obtaining  the  rein-  conflicting  presamption.  The  King  v, 
snrance,  was  false,  the  policy  shoald  be  Twyning,  2  B.  &  Aid.  386.  This  pre- 
sold. This  declaration  stated,  that  the  sumption  is  cp^eatly  strengthened,  when  the 
secretary  believed  the  age  of  the  life-in-  departure  of  an  indiridual  was  from  his 
surcd  did  not  exceed  tnirty  years,  and  native  place,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and 
that  "  he  is  now  in  good  health."  This  the  home  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
declaration  was  dated  May  31 .  See  also,  family  connexions ;  and  still  farther,  where 
Foster  v.  Mentor  Life  Ins.  3  Ellis  &  B.  48,  it  was  to  enter  apon  the  perilous  employ- 
24  Eng  L.  &  Eq.  103.  ment  of  a  seafanng  life,  and  when  be  lias 

(h)  See  Lockyer  v.  Offley,  1  T.  R.  260,  not  been  heard  of,  by  those  who  woald  be 


(A)  See 
Willes,  J. 


most  likely  to  know  of  him,  for  upwards 

(0  In  Loring  v.  Steineman,  1  Met.  211,  of  thirty  years."     See  also,  McCartee  v. 

Shaw,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  only  remaining  Camel,  1  Barb.  Ch.  455  ;  Smith  p.  Knowl- 

question  is  a  question   of  fact  upon  the  ton,  11  N.  H.  196;  Cofbr  v.  Flanagan,  1 

evidence.    It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  law,  Kelly,  588.     This  presumption  does  not 

that  upon  a  person's   leaving  his  usual  arise  where  the  party,  when  last  heard  from, 

home  and  place  of  residence  for  temporary  had  a  fixed  and  Icnown  residence  in  a  foreign 

purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  not  country.    McCartee  v.  Camel,  tupra.    in 

being  hoard  of,  or  known  to  be  living,  for  re  Creed,  I  Drury,  Ch.  235. 

the  terra  of  seven  years,  the  presamption  (j)  See  2  N.  i.  Rev.  Stats,  c  34,  4  ^ 
ot  life  then  ceases,  and  that  of  his  death 
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lence,  ceases,  but  it  is  not  replaced  by  a  presumption  ihat  death 
occurred  at  any  one  time  more  than  another.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  presumption  of  life  continues  to  the  end  of  seven  years, 
and  then  only  gives  way  to  a  presumption  of  death ;  and  that 
this  is  therefore  a  presumption  of  death  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod (k)  We  think  the  rule  must  be,  that  if  a  plaintiif 's  case 
depends  upon  a  certain  time  within  the  seven  years,  he  must 
make  out  his  case  by  proof  attaching  to  that  time ;  and  as  Lord 
Denman  has  said,  ^<  Of  all  the  points  of  time  the  last  day  is 
the  most  improbable,  and  most  inconsistent  with  the  ground  of 
presuming  the  fact  of  his  death.  (/) 

By  the  civil  law,  where  two  persons  perish  by  the  same  caIam-> 
ity,  there  are  certain  presumptions  beised  upon  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  parties,  as  to  which  survived  the  other.  But  these  pre- 
sumptions have  not  been  adopted  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try, (m) 

Notice  and  proof  of  the  death  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
a  claim  on  the  insurers.  And  although  the  insurers  have  a 
usage  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  binding  unless  it  was  known  to 
the  insured,  and  by-laws  respecting  it  can  have  no  effect  un- 
less they  form  a  part  of  the  policy,  {n) 


(2;)  Smith  V.  Knowlton,  11  N.  H.  196;  irirniflh    prosamptions    of    suryiyorahip. 

Burr  v,  Sim,  4  Whart.  150;  Bradley  v,  Sillick  v.  Booth,  I  Younge  &  C.  Ch.  121; 

Bhidiej,  id.  178;  Tilly  ».  Tilly,  2  Bland,  Coye  v.  Leach,  8  Met.  375.    And  where 

Ch.  445.  these  famish  no  decisiye  tests,  the  pre- 

(/)  In  Enidit  v,  Nepean,  5  B.  &  Ad.  snmption  that  both  died  at  the  same  tmie 

86,  2  M.  &  W.  894,  913.    See  also.  The  has  been  adopted.    Taylor  v.  Diplock,  2 

King  V.  Harborne,  2  A.  &  E.  540 ;  Tn  re  Fhillim.  261 ;  Selwyn's  Case,  3  Hagg.  £c. 

Creed,  1  DruiT.  Ch.  235.    The  English  748;  Cove  v.  L,each,  8  Met.  371 ;  Moeh- 

doctiine  is  held  in  New  York.    McCartee  ring  v.  Mitdiell,  1  Barb.  Ch.  264.    But 

V,  Camel,  1  Barb.  Ch.  462.    See  also,  Fat-  bv  this  is  meant  probably  no  more  than 

terBon  v.  Black,  Park  on  Ins.  579  (6th  ed. ) .  tnat,  as  it  is  impossible  to  boj  which  of  two 

(m)  See  1  Greenl.  £y.  f  29.    In  Bex  persons  died  first,  the  effect  is  the  same  as 

0.  Hay,  1  W.  Bl.  640,  where  a  man,  his  if  they  had  died  together.    And  then  the 

wife  and  daughter,  set  sail  in  a  vessel  which  party  on  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof,  of 

was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  it  be-  course  fails.    Underwood  v.  Wing,  4  Do 

came  iinportant  to  ascertain  which  peosh-  G.  M.  &  G.  633,  81  Bug.  L.  &  Eq.  293 ; 

ed  last,  a  compromise  was  effected  on  the  Wing  v.  Angrave,  8  H.  JL.  Cas.  183. 
recommendation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who        (n)  Taylor  v,  MtnA  Life  Ins.   Co.  IS 

said  there  was  no  legal  principle  on  which  Gray,  434.    In  this  case  it  was  held,  thnt 

he  could  decide  the  case.    2  Phillim.  268,  in  the  absence  of  such  usage  known  to  the 

a.    See  also  Mason  v.  Mason,  1  Meriv.  insured,  a  physician's  certificate  of  the 

308.    In  some  cases,  the  comparative  age,  death  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the 

health,  strength  and  experience  of  the  par-  proof, 
ties  hav)  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
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SECTION   V, 

09  XHB  FBIQCIUIL 

This  is  usually  paid  in  money,  or  by  a  note  at  onoe,  if  the 
insurance  be  for  a  year  or  less.  If  for  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
usually  payable  annually ;  and  it  is  common  to  permit  the  an« 
nual  payment  to  be  made  quarterly,  with  interest  from  the  day 
when  the  annual  premium  became  due.  (o)  In  any  case,  un- 
paid premiums,  whether  notes  have  been  given  or  not,  would 
be  deducted  from  a  loss* 

There  is  a  very  great  diversity  among  life  insurance  compa- 
nies in  respect  to  the  payment  of  their  premiums.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  desire  to  make  their  premiums  secure,  because  they 
constitute  the  fund  on  which  rests  the  ability  of  the  insurers  to 
pay  for  their  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  they  desire  to  increase 
their  business,  by  making  the  payments  of  the  premium  as  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  the  insured,  as  they  can  with  safety. 

(o)  In  Bnckbee  r.  United  States  Insor-  oondnct  of  the  insnren  had  been  such  aa 

anoe  Co.  18  Barb.  541,  a  policj  of  life  in-  to  amount  to  a  waiver  of  a  literal  com* 

snrance  contained  a  proviBion,  that  in  case  pliance  with  the  condition  as  to  punctual 

the  quarterly  premiums  should  not  be  paid  payment ;  and  that  the  policy  not  haring 

on  the  days 'specified,  the  policy  should  be  lapsed  or  become- void,  did  not  require  re- 

Toid ;  but  that  in  such  case  it  might  be  newal  upon  a  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the 

renewed,  at  any  time,  on  the  production  insured's  health,  within  the  meaning  of 

of  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  health  of  that  condition.  Hdd  also,  that  such  waiver 

the  insured,  and  payment  of  back  pre-  restored  the  policy  to  the  same  condition 

miums,  &c.    The  premium  due  on  the  in  whidi  it  would  have  been  had  the  nre- 

10th  December,  1851,  was  not  paid  until  mium  been  paid  on  the  precise  day  woen 

the  16th,  when  it  was  received  oy  the  in-  it  fell  due.    In  Ruse  o.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  26 

surers,  without  objection,  and  entered  to  Barb.  556,  the  insurance  was  for  life,  sub* 

the  credit  of  the  policy,  and  a  receipt  ject  to  be  defeated  by  the  non-payment  of 

given  for  it.    Ko  evidence  was  producm  the  annual  premium.'   A  prospectus  of  the 

m  respect  to  the  health  of  the  insured,  and  company  contained  the  clause,    "  Every 

none  was  required.    The  insured  was,  in  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  forfeiture 

fact,  sick  at  the  time,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  the  policy.    A  party  neglecting  to  settle 

January,  1852,  of  the  disease  under  which  his  annual  premium  within  thirty  days  af 

he  was  then  laboring.    It  appeared  that  ter  it  is  due,  forfeits  the  interest  in  the 

it  had  not  been  the  practice  of  the  insurers  policy."    Hdd,  that  this  was  a  waiver  of 

to  exact  prompt  payment  of  the  premiums,  the  condition  in  the  policy,  and  that  if  the 

when  due,  but  tney  had  allowed  the  same  insured  died  before  the  thirty  davs  liad  ex- 

to  lie  over  several  days,  and  then  acceptcKl  pired,  the  party  in  interest  might  pay  tba 

without  objection.    Held,  that  the  premium. 
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These  two  purposes  are  obviously  antagonistic;  and  insnranoe 
companies  endeavor  to  reconcile  them  as  best  they  can.  And 
provision  is  often  made  by  paying  part  of  the  premium  in 
money  and  part  in  notes,  (p)  The  safest  way  for  companies  is 
of  coarse  to  require  payment  of  the  whole  in  cash  as  soon  as  it 
is  due.  But  this  is  also  the  harshest  way  of  dealing  with  the 
insured.  It  is  however  certain  tiiat  every  qualification  of  this 
rule  is,  nearly  to  its  extent  as  a  qualification,  a  diminution  of 
tiie  security  of  tiie  company.  There  may  be  one  exception  to 
this  rule.  It  is,  when  permission  is  given  as  it  frequently  is  to 
let  an  amount  of  premium  remain  as  the  debt  of  the  insured,  not 
exceeding  one-third  or  perhaps  one-half  of  the  whole  amount 
which  the  insured  has  previously  paid  in  cash.  For  this  debt 
18  secured  by  the  policy  itself^  and  it  would  be  deducted  from 
any  payment  of  a  loss ;  and  it  may  be  supposed,  where  compa« 
nies  are  tolerably  well  conducted,  that  any  poUcy  is  worth  to 
them  as  much  as  one-third  or  one-half  of  what  they  have  acta* 
ally  received  upon  it. 

If  the  policy  provides,  that  the  risk  shall  terminate  in  case  tbe 
premium  charged  shall  not  be  paid  in  advance  on  or  before  the 
day  at  noon  on  which  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable, 
and  the  day  of  payment  falls  on  Sunday,  the  premium  is  not 
payable  until  Monday,  although  the  assured  dies  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  (q) 

All  life  policies  contain  a  provision  that  they  shall  expire,  if 
premiums  are  not- paid  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  tiieir  rules.  But  these  requirements  may  always  be  waived. 
The  reception  of  a  promissory  note,  would  certainly  be  a  waiv- 
er, and  an  agreement  in  good  faith  between  the  insured  and  an 
insurance  agent,  that  the  agent  shall  be  personally  responsible 
to  the  insurers  for  the  premiums,  and  that  the  insured  should 
be  the  debtor  not  of  the  insurers  but  of  Hieir  agent,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  payment  of  the'  premiums,  (r)  Where  an  agent  of 
an  insurance  company  was  instructed  that  the  premium  must  be 


(p)  Inflimmoe  Go.  v,  JanriB,  88  Ck>im.       (r)  Sheldon  v.  Ck>nii.  Ins.  CSo.  85  Coini. 
188.  807 ;  Bonton  o.  Am.  Ins.  Co.  id.  6i8. 

(q)  Hammond  v.  American  Ina.  Co.  10 
Gray,  806 


\ 
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renewed  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of  its  becoming  due, 
and  that  if  not  paid  within  that  time  notice  must  be  given,  and 
if  not  given  his  account  would  be  debited  for  the  amount ;  and 
accordingly  in  a  case  where  the  agent  did  not  receive  the  pre- 
mium until  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  and  not 
having  given  notice  to  the  insurers,  was  debited  with  the 
amount,  and  the  premium  was  marked  on  their  books  as  paid 
on  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  it  was  held,  that  he  had  no 
autnorlty  to  receive  it  when  he  did,  and  that  the  insurers  were 
not  Uable.  {$) 

The  utmost  care  is  always  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  insured 
to  pay  his  premium  when  it  is  due;  and  many  policies  are 
avoided,  by  negligence  in  this  respect  It  is  not  however  un- 
usual,  for  insurers  to  accept  and  treat  as  a  regular  payment,  a 
premium  offered  to  them  a  few  days  after  it  fell  due,  if  they  are 
satisfied  that  no  change  whatever  in  the  risk  had  occurred  in 
ibe  mean  time.  But  this  they  are  not  bound  to  do.  It  is  al- 
ways an  indulgence ;  and  ought  notio  be  acted  on  as  a  proba- 
bility because  it  is  never  a  right. 

Policies  sometimes  expressly  allow  a  certain  number  pf  days 
for  the  payment  of  the  premium,  after  it  has  fiallen  due.  Then 
it  would  seem  that  such  premium  might  be  paid  within  that 
number  of  days,  by  the  representatives  of  the  insured,  although 
he  had  died  within  those  days,  (t)  It  would  also  seem  however 
from  the  cases,  that  the  language  of  the  policy  on  this  subject 
would  prevent  any  payment  after  the  death  of  the  life-insured 
from  sustaining  the  liability  of  the  insurers,  if  the  policy  indi- 
cated their  intention,  that  the  payment  must  be  made  by  the 
life-insured  personally,  and  therefore  while  living,  (u) 


m 


loey  V.  Feniie,  7  M.  &  W.  151.  the  premiam  may  be  paid,  after  H  beoomei 
H'Donnell  v,  Carr,  HJayes  &  Jones  due,  and  they  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
h),  256.  But  see  Mntoal  Ins.  Co.  v.  policy  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
tuse, 8  Ga.  645.  tracts  tiie  life  insured  dying  after  the  pre- 
(u)  Ward  v.  Blunt,  12  East,  183.  See  mium  becomes  due,  the  executors  cannot, 
also  Fritchard  v.  Merchants  Ass.  Soc.  3  by  a  tender  thereof  within  the  time  allowed 
C.  B.,  K.  a.  622.  Where  the  printed  pro-  by  the  proposals,  recover  on  the  policy. 
posaU  allow  a  certain  time  within  which  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Rose,  8  Ga.  545 
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CHAPTER  L 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OP  CONTRACTS,  (a) 

Sect.  L — General  Purpose  and  Principles  of  Oonstruciion. 

The  importance  of  a  just  and  rational  constniction  of  every 
contract  and  every  instrument,  is  obviouB.  But  the  importance 
of  having  this  construction  regulated  by  law,  guided  always  by 
distinct  principles,  and  in  this  way  made  uniform  in  practice. 


(a)  The  tenns  "  interpietation "  and 
"  oonBtraction  "  are  nsed  interchangeably 
by  writers  apon  the  law.  A  distinction 
lias  been  taken  between  them  bj  Dr.  Lie- 
ber,  in  his  work  npon  "  Legal  and  Politi- 
cal Hermeneutics.''  Interjpnetation  as  de- 
fined by  him  is  "  the  art  of  finding  out  the 
true  sense  of  any  form  of  words ;  that  is, 
the  sense  whicn  their  anther  intended; 
and  of  enabling  others  to  derive  from 
them  the  same  idea  which  the  author  in- 
tended to  convey."  On  the  other  hand, 
"construction  is  the  drawing  of  conclu- 
6k>ns  respecting  subjects  that  lie  beyond 
the  direct  expression  or  the  text — conclu- 
sions which  are  in  the  spirit,  though  not 
within  the  letter  of  the  text."  See  Legal 
and  Political  Hcrmeneutics,  ch.  I,  sec.  8 ; 
ch.  8,  sec.  2 ;  ch.  4  and  ch.  5.  Interpreta- 
tion properly  precedes  construction,  out  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  written  text.  Con- 
ttruction  Ukes  place,  where  texts  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  construed,  are  to  be  recon- 
dled  with  the  rules  of  Uw,  or  with  com- 


pacts or  constitutions  of  superior  authority, 
or  where  we  reason  from  the  aim  or  object 
of  an  instrument,  or  determine  its  applica- 
tion to  cases  unforeseen  and  unprovided 
for.  The  doctrine  of  ey  pres  belongs  to 
ooMtruction,  Rules  of  interpretation  and 
construction  should  also  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  ruleB  of  law.  See  the 
able  note  of  Mr.  Preston,  in  his  edition  of 
Sheppard's  Touchstone,  p.  88;  also  per 
Parke  and  Rolfi,  BB.,  in  Keightley  v, 
Watson,  8  Exch.  716,  quoted  ante,  voL 
I,  pp.  17,  18.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
"that  when  a  general  principle,  for  the 
construction  of  an  instrument  is  laid  down, 
the  court  will  not  be  restrained  from  mak- 
ing their  own  application  of  that  principle, 
because  tiiere  are  cases  in  whicn  it  may 
have  been  applied  in  a  difierent  manner.'' 
Per  Lord  Kiikm,  C.  J.,  in  Browninir  v. 
Wright,  2  B.  &  P.  S4.  And  see,  to  the 
same  efiect,  the  remarks  of  Lord  Kenyan^ 
in  Walpole  v.  Cholmondeley,  7  T.  B 
148. 

r4»i) 
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may  not  be  so  obvioud,  although  we  think  it  as  certain  and  as 
great.  If  any  one  contract  is  properly  constnied,  justice  is  done 
to  the  parties  directly  interested  therein.  But  the  rectitude, 
consistency,  and  uniformity  of  all  construction,  enables  all 
parties  to  do  justice  to  themselves.  For  then  all  parties,  be- 
fore they  enter  into  contracts,  or  make  or  accept  instruments, 
may  know  the  force  and  effect  of  the  words  they  employ,  of 
the  precautions  they  use,  and  of  the  provisions  which  they 
make  in  their  own  behalf^  or  permit  to  be  made  by  other 
parties. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  consistency  and  uniformity  of  con- 
struction can  exist  only  so  far  as  construction  is  governed  by 
fixed  principles,  or   in  other  words,  is  matter  of  law.     Audi 
n  Ok     I  hence  arises  the  very  first  rule ;  which  is,  that  what  a  contract  J 
j  means  is  a  question  of  law.     It  is  the  court,  therefore,  that  de-  j 
{ termines  the  construction  of  a  contract     They  do  not  state  the 
rules  and  principles  of  law  by  which  the  jury  are  to  be  bound 
in  construing  the  language  which  the  parties  have  used,  and 
then  direct  the  jury  to  apply  them  at  their  discretion  to  the 
question  of  construction ;  nor  do  they  refer  to  these  rules  unless 
they  think  proper  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
explaining  their  own  decision.    But  they  give  to  the  jury,  as 
matter  of  law,  what  the  legal  construction  of  the  contract  is, 
and  this  the  jury  are  bound  absolutely  to  take,  (6) 

(6)  "  The   oonstraction  of  all  written  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Neilson  v.  Harford,  8 

instruments  belongs  to  the  court  alone,  M.  &  W.  806,  828.     In  Hutchison  v, 

whose  duty  it  is  to  construe  all  such  in-  Bowker,  5  II.  &  W.  535,  an  offer  had 

stniments,  as  soon  as  the  true  meaning  of  been  made  by  letter  to  sell  a  quantity  of 

the  words  in  which  they  are  couched,  and  "  good  barley."    The  letter  in  reply,  after 

the    surrounding   circumstances,  if  any,  stating  the  ofier,  contained  the  following  : 

havcbeenascertained, as  factsby  the  junr;  — "of  which  offer  we  accept,  expecting 

and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  take  the  yon  will  give  us  fine  barley  and  good 

construction  from  the  court,  either  abso-  weight."    It  was  Aeuf,  that  although  the 

lutely,  if  there  be  no  words  to  be  con-  jury  might  find  the  mercantile  meanings 

Ftrued  as  words  of  art,  or  phrases  used  in  of  "good  "  and  "fine,"  as  applied  to  bar- 

coromerce,  and  no  surrounding  circnm-  ley,  yet  they  could  not  go  further,  and 

stances  to  be  ascertained;  or  conditionally,  find  that  the  parties  did  not  understand 

wiicn  those  words  or  circumstances  are  each  other.    The  question,  whether  there 

necessarily  referred  to  them.    Unless  this  was  a  sufficient  acceptance,  was  a  question 

were  so,  there  would  be  no  certainty  in  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  upon  a 

the  law ;  for  a  misconstruction  by  the  proper  construction  of  the  letters.    And 

court  is  the  proper  subject,  by  means  of  a  Farke,  B.,  said  :  "  The  law  I  take  to  be 

hill  of  exceptions,  of  redreps  in  a  Court  this,  —  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 

of  Error,  but  a  misconstruction  by  the  construe  all  written  instruments;  if  there 

jury  cannot  be  set  right  at  all  effectually."  are  peculiar  expressions  used  in  h,  which 
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An  apparent  exception  occurs  not  nnfrequenily,  where  nn* 
osaal,  or  technical,  or  official  words  are  used,  and  their  mean- 
ing is  to  be  gathered  from  experts,  or  from  those  acquainted 
with  the  particular  art  to  which  these  words  refer,  or  from  au- 
thoritatiye  definitions.  The  evidence  on  this  point  may  be 
conflicting ;  and  then  it  presents  a  question  for  the  jury.  But 
the  question  is  rather  analogous  to  that  presented  by  words  ob« 
scurely  written  or  half  erased,  and  which  may  be  read  in  more 
than  one  way.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury,  what  is  the  word  used,  or  what  is  its  specific'  meaning 
in  this  contract ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  law,  what  effect  this  word 
used  with  this  meaning  has  upon  the  construction  of  the  con- 
tract (c) 


have,  in  particular  places  or  trades,  a 
known  meaning  attached  to  them,  it  is  for 
the  jwcy^  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  those 
expressions  was,  bat  for  the  court  to  de- 
cide what  the  meaning  of  the  contract 
was.  It  was  right,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar meaning  attached  to  the  word  *Jine  * 
in  the  com  market ;  and  the  jury  having 
found  what  it  was,  the  question,' whether 
there  was  a  complete  acceptance  by  the 
written  documents,  is  a  question  for  the 
judge."  See  Perth  Amboy  Man.  Co.  v. 
Condit,  1  N.  J.  659  ;  Rogers  v.  Colt,  id. 
704 ;  Brown  v.  Hatton,  9  Ired.  319 ;  Wa- 
son  V.  Rowe,  16  Vt.  525 ;  Eaton  v.  Smith, 
90  Pick.  150 ;  Hitchen  v.  Groom,  5  C.  B. 
515;  Morrell  v.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W.  402; 
Brown  V,  Orland,  36  Me.  376;  Begg  v. 
Forbes,  C.  B.  1855,  30  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
508 ;  Rapp  v.  Rapp,  6  Penn.  St.  45.  The 
case  of  Lloyd  v,  Maund,  2  T.  R.  760, 
seems  contra,  but  that  case  was  substan- 
tiallv  overruled  in  Morrell  v.  Frith,  3  M. 
&  T(^.  402.  "  If  I  am  called  on  to  give  an 
opinion,"  said  Parke,  B.,  *'  I  think  the 
case  of  Lloyd  p.  Maund  is  not  law."  — 
Where  the  evidence  of  a  contract  consists 
in  part  of  written  evidence,  and  in  part  of 
oral  communications,  or  other  unwritten 
evidence,  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  whole  evidence  what  the 
contract  is.  Edwards  v.  Goldsmith,  16 
Penn.  St  43 ;  Bomeisler  v.  Dobson.  5 
Whart.  398 ;  Morrell  i;.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W. 
404,  per  Ix)rd  Ahinger.  —  In  the  case  of 
libel,  the  meaning  of  the  document  forms 
part  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  as 
inch  intention  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 


the  document  is  submitted  to  them,  the 
judge  giving  the  legal  definition  of  the 
offence.  Parmiter  v.  Coupland,  6  M.  & 
W.  108 ;  per  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Pierce  v. 
The  State,  13  N.  H.  536,  562;  per  Lord 
Abinger,  in  Morrell  v.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W. 
402. — So  on  a  prosecution  for  sending  a 
threatening  letter,  the  jury  will,  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  paper,  decide  whether 
it  contains  a  menace.  Rex  v.  Girdwood, 
2  East,  P.  C.  1120,  1  Leach's  Crown 
Cases,  169. 

(c)  "  When  a  new  and  unusual  word  is 
used  in  a  contract,  or  when  a  word  is 
used  in  a  technical  or  peculiar  sense,  as 
applicable  to  any  trade  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  any  particular  class  of  people, 
it  is  proper  to  receive  evidence  of  usage, 
to  explain  and  illustrate  it,  and  that  evi- 
dence is  to  be  considered  by  the  iury ;  and 
the  province  of  the  court  will  then  be,  to 
instruct  the  jury  what  will  be  the  legal 
effect  of  the  contract  or  instrument,  as 
they  shall  find  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
modified  or  explained  by  the  usage.  But 
when  no  new  word  is  used,  or  when  an 
old  word,  having  an  established  place  in 
the  language,  is  not  apparently  used  in 
any  new,  technical,  or  peculiar  sense,  it  is 
the  province  of  the  court  to  put  a  con- 
struction upon  the  written  contracts  and 
agreements  of  parties,  according  to  the 
established  use  of  language,  as  applied  to 
the  subject-matter,  and  modified  by  the 
whole  instrument,  or  by  existing  circum- 
stances." Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Eaton  v. 
Smith,  20  Pick.  150;  Brown  p.  Orland, 
36  Me.  376 ;  Bumham  v.  Allen,  1  Gray^ 
496.    And  see  preceding  note. 
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The  principles  of  constniction  are  much  the  same  at  law 
and  in  equity*  (d)  Indeed  these  principles  are  of  necessity 
very  similar,  whether  applied  to  simple  contracts,  to  deeds,  or 
to  statutes.  There  are  differences,  bat  in  all  these  cases  the 
end  is  the  same ;  and  that  is  the  discovery  of  the  tme  meaning 
of  the  words  used.  So  too,  whether  the  instrument  to  be 
construed  has  a  seal  or  not,  the  same  rules  and  principles  of 
construction  will  be  applied  to  it  (e) 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  INTBNTION. 


)fl\ 


The  first  point  is,  to  ascertain  what  the  parties  themselves 
)  meant  and  understood.  But  however  important  this  inquiry 
may  be,  it  is  often  insufficient  to  decide  the  whole  question. 
The  rule  of  law  is  not  that  the  court  will  always  construe  a 
contract  to  mean  that  which  the  parties  to  it  meant ;  but  rather 
that  the  court  will  give  to  the  contract  the  construction  which 
will  bring  it  as  necur  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  parties  as  the 
words  they  saw  fit  to  employ,  when  properly  construed,  and  the 
rules  of  law  will  permit  In  other  words,  courts  cannot  adopt  \ 
a  construction  of  any  legal  instrument  which  shall  do  violence  \ 
to  the  rules  of  language,  or  to  the  rules  of  law.  (/)     Words 

{d)  S  Bl.  Com.  434 ;  1  Fonb.  on  Eq.  we  ought  to  inquire  into  is,  what  vna  the 

147,  n.  (6) ;  Hotham  t;.  East  India  Co.  1  intention  of  the  partios.    If  the  intent  be 

Doug.  277 ;  Doe  d.  Long  v.  Laming,  2  as  doubtful  as  the  words,  it  will  be  of  no 

Burr.  1108 ;  Eaton  v.  Lyon,  3  Yes.  692 ;  assistance  at  all.    But  if  the  in^nt  of  the 

Ball  V.  Storie,  1  Simons  &  S.  210.  .parties  be  plain  and  clear,  we  ought  it 

(e)  "  The  same  intention  must  be  col-  possible  to  put  such  a  construction  on  the 
lectcd  from  the  same  words  of  a  contract  doubtful  words  of  a  deed  as  will  best  an- 
in  writing,  whether  with  or  without  a  swer  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  re- 
seal."  Per  Lord  EUenbormiqh,  in  Sed-  ject  that  construction  which  manifestly 
don  V.  Senate,  13  East,  74 ;  Kobertson  t;.  tends  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.  I  admit, 
French,  4  East,  130,  135;  per  TindaU,  C.  that  though  the  intent  of  the  parties  be 
J.,  in  Hargrave  v.  Smee,  3  Moore  &  P.  never  so  clear,  it  cannot  take  place  con- 
681 ;  per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Kane  v.  Hood,  trary  to  the  rules  of  law,  nor  can  we  put 
13  Pick.  282.  words  in  a  deed  which  are  not  there,  nor 

(/)  "  Whenever,"  says   Willes,  C.  J.,  put  a  construction  on  the  words  of  a  dped 

in  Parkhnrst  v.  Smith,  Willes,  332,  "it  directly  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of 

is  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  them, 
doubtful  words  of  a  deed,  the  first  thing 
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must  not  b^  forced  away  £rom  their  proper  signification  to  one 
entirely  different^  although  it  might  be  obvioas  that  the  words 
used,  either  through  ignorance  or  inadyertence,  expressed  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  intended.  Thus,  if  a  contract 
spoke  of  '^  horses,"  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  court  to  read 
this  word  ^  oxen,"  although  it  might  be  made  certain  by  extrin- 
sic evidence  that  it  was  so  intended  (g)     So  if  parties  used  in 


{g)  This  is  a  rule  which  should  be  cdn- 
stanuy  borne  in  mind  in  putting  a  con- 
struction upon  anj  legal  instrument.  It 
is  admirably  expounded  hj  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Etfre,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
him  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
great  case  of  Gibson  v.  Minet,  1  H.  Bl. 
569,  614.  One  of  the  questions  agitated 
in  that  case  was,  whether  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn,  payable  to  a  fictitious 
payee,  and  purporting  to  be  by  him  in- 
dorsed, could  be  oonstraed  as  a  bill  paya- 
ble to  bearer.  A  majority  of  the  judges 
who  deliyered  opinions,  argued  in  favor  of 
such  a  construction,  and  urged,  among 
other  arguments,  the  case  of  deeds  of  oon- 
▼eyance,  which  are  frequently  made  to 
operate  in  a  manner  different  from  what 
tiie  parties  intended.  But  the  learned 
Chief  Baron  delivered  a  very  powerful 
opinion  against  adopting  the  construction 
in  (question.  After  noticing  the  argument 
denved  from  deeds  of  conveyance,  and 
^  urging  that  there  was  no  analogy  between 
'  them  and  bills  of  exchange,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  But  let  it  be  supposed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ara;ument,  that  there  may  be 
some  analogy  between  deeds  and  bills  of 
exchange ;  Task  what  are  the  instances  in 
which  construction  and  interpretation  have 
taken  so  great  a  liberty  with  deeds,  as  to 
afford  an  argument  bv  analogy  for  con- 
itruing  in  this  case  a  Dill  drawn  payA)le 
to  order  to  be  a  bill  drawn  pavable  to 
bearer.  JThe  instances  which  had  oo- 
enrred  to  me,  as  likely  to  be  insisted  upon, 
do  in  my  apprehension  afibrd  no  argument 
in  favor  of  Uiis  position.  A  deed  of  feoff- 
ment upon  oonsideratiou  without  livery 
may  enure  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  the  intended  feoffso.  A 
deed  importing  to  be  a  grant  by  two,  one 
having  a  present,  the  other  a  future  intei^ 
est,  may  enure  as  the  grant  of  the  former, 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  latter.  A 
feofTinent  without  livery  operates  nothing 
as  a  feofiment,  is  in  truth  no  feoffment, 
but  is  a  deed  which  under  circumstances 
may  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised 


to  uses ;  why  ?  The  feofibr  has  by  the 
deed  agreed  to  transfer  the  seisin  and  his 
right  in  the  subject  to  the  feoffee.  If  the 
oonsideratiou  is  a  money  consideration,  or 
a  consideration  of  blood,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  money,  the  law  raises  out 
of  the  contract  an  use  in  favor  of  the  in- 
tended feofiee.  The  seisin  which  remains 
IB  the  feofibr,  because  the  deed  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pass  it,  must  remain  in  him, 
bound  bprthe  use.  This  is  theefiectof 
the  feoffor's  own  agreement,  plainly  ex- 
pressed upon  the  face  of  this  deed.  His 
agreement  by  his  deed  is  in  law  a'  cove- 
nant, and  by  this  simple  process  does  his 
intended  feofiment  become,  in  construction 
of  law,  his  covenant  to  stand  seised  to 
uses.  It  is  a  construction  put  upon  the 
words  of  his  deed,  which  his  toords  will 
bectr.  So  a  deed  importing  a  grant  of  an 
interest  b^two,  one  entitle  in  possession, 
the  other  in  reversion,  is,  in  consideration 
of  law,  the  erant  of  the  first  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  second  ;  why  ?  The  deed 
imports  to  be  the  grant  of  a  present  estate 
by  both,  and  it  is  the  apparent  intent  of 
both  that  the  erantee  shall  have  the  estate 
so  fpranted;  but  the  deed  of  the  latter 
having  no  present  interest  to  operate  upon 
as  a  grant,  nothing  can  pass  by  it  as  a 
grant.  But  this  party  has  a  future  impr- 
est in  the  subject,  out  of  which  he  may 
make  good  to  the  grantee  the  estate 
granted  to  him  by  the  first  erantor.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  a  particular  species  of 
conveyance,  called  a  confirmation.  The 
words  which  are  used  in  this  deed,  in  their 
strict  technical  sense,  are  words  of  con- 
firmation as  much  as  they  are  words  of 
erant.  In  the  mouth  of  this  partv  the 
&w  says,  that  they  are  words  of  oonnrma^ 
tion,  and  shall  enure  as  words  of  confirma- 
tion, in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  deed,  ut 
re8  magis  valeat  quam  pertaU  Here  again 
the  construction  which  the  law  puts  upon 
the  words  of  the  deed  is  a  construction 
which  the  words  will  bear.  The  words  have 
several  technical  senses,  of  which  this  is 
one,  and  the  law  prefers  this,  because  it 
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a  contract  technical  words  of  the  law  merchant,  such  as  av- 
erage, or  agio,  or  grace ;  these  words  could  not  be  wrested  from 
their  customary  and  established  meaning,  on  the  ground  that 
the  parties  used  them  in  a  sense  which  had  never  before  been 
given  to  them.  (A)  But  words  will  be  interpreted  with  unusual 
extent  of  meaning,  and  held  to  be  generic  rather  than  specific^ 
and  thus  made  to  cover  things  which  are  collateral  rather  than 
identical,  if  the  certain  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  the  obvious 
justice  of  the  case  require  this  extent  of  signification.  Thus 
the  word  ''  men  "  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  ^^  mankind,"  and 
to  include  women ;  (t)  and  the  word  ^  bucks "  has  been  con- 
strued to  include  ^  does ; "  and  the  word  ^  horses  "  construed  to 
mean  "  mares."  {j) 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  construction  of  a 
contract  and  tiie  correction  of  a  mistake.  For  if  it  were  in 
proof  that  the  parties  had  intended  to  use  one  word,  and  that 
another  was  in  fact  used  by  a  mere  verbal  error  in  copying  or 
writing,  such  error  might  be  corrected  by  a  court  of  equity, 
upon  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  instrument  so  cor- 
rected would  be  looked  upon  as  the  contract  which  the  parties 
had  made,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly,  (k)  But  this  juris- 
diction is  confined  strictly  to  those  cases  where  different  Am- 
gwige  has  been  used  firom  that  which  the  parties  intended.  For 
if  the  words  employed  were  those  intended  to  be  used,  but  their 
actueJ  meaning  was  totally  different  firom  that  which  the  parties 
supposed  and  intetided  them  to  bear,  still  this  actual  meaning 

carries  into  execution  the  clear  intent  of  ihtO^  the  uxrrds  may  bear  the  aoMe  which  bj 
the  parties,  that  the  estate  and  interest  construction  is  put  upon  them.  If  we 
conveyed  by  that  deed  shall  pass.  In  step  beyond  this  line,  we  no  longer  con- 
both  those  cases  we  find  words  interpreted,  strue  men's  deeds,  but  make  deeds  for 
not  in  their  most  general  and  ooyions  them."  And  sec  Stratton  v.  Pettit,  I€  C. 
sense  it  is  true ;  but  if  they  are  interpreted  B.  420,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  479  ,*  The  Lon- 
in  a  manner  which  the  jua  et  forma  loquen-  ghor  Coal  ana  Railway  Ck>.  v,  Williams, 
di  in  conveyances  will  warrant,  there  is  C.  B.  1855,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  496; 
nothing  of  violence  in  such  construction.  Ingalls  v.  Cole,  47  Me.  530. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  (h)  See  Hutchison  v.  Bowker,  5  M.  & 
possible  to  read  a  single  page  of  history  in  W.  535. 

any  language,  without  usmg  the  same  lati-  ^t )  Bro.  Abr.  Exposition  del  Terms,  39. 

tude  of  construction  and  interpretation  of  (7)  State  v.  Dunnavant,   8   Brev.  9. 

wordi).    To  go  one  step  beyond  these  in-  And  see  Packard  v.  Hill,  7  Cowen,  434,  5 

stances :  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  gen-  Wend.  375. 

eral  rule  respecting  the  interpretation  of  (k)  Adams's  Doctrine  of    Equity,  p. 

deeds,  that  all  latitude  of   construction  169,  et  seg. 
most  submit  to  this  restriction,  namely, 


iV 
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would,  generally  if  not  always,  be  held  to  be  their  legal  mean- 
ing. (/)  Upon  sufficient  proof  that  the  contract  did  not  express 
the  meaning  of  the  parties^  it  might  be  set  aside ;  but  a  con- 
tract which  the  parties  intended  to  make,  but  did  not  make, 
cannot  be  set  up  in  the  place  of  one  which  they  did  make,  but 
did  not  intend  to  make. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  which  permits  a  construc- 
tion in  some  cases  which  it  refuses  in  other  cases,  it  may  be 
said,  that  where  the  conjunctive  ^'  and  "  is  used  in  a  connection 
which  is  thus  rendered  senseless,  and  .  the  substitution  of  '^  or  '* 
will  establish  a  sense  consistent  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
document,  such  a  change  is  admissible  by  the  rules  of  legal  con-  ^ 

struction ;  and  this  rule  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  construction 
of  wills,  (m)  Hi  however,  the  connection  may  have  a  definite 
meaning  by  retaining  the  conjunctive  "and,"  though  not  so 
obvious  a  meaning  as  the  substitution  of  "  or  "  would  give,  and 
either  meaning  would  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  change  would  not  be  authorized,  (n) 

So  the  rules  of  law,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  language,  may 
interfere  to  prevent  a  construction  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  parties  agreed  that  one  should  pay 
the  other,  for  a  certain  consideration,  sums  of  money  at  various 
times,  "  with  interest,"  and  it  was  clear,  either  froiSx  the  whole 
contract  or  fi-om  independent  evidence,  that  the  parties  meant 
by  this  "  compound  interest,"  it  may  be  presumed  (assuming 
that  a  contract  for  compound  interest  is  unlawful),  that  no 
court  would  admit  this  interpretation,  because  if  the  bargain 
were  expressly  for  compound  interest,  it  would  be  invalid. 
Nor  would  a  contract  to  pay  interest  be  avoided  by  evidence 
that  the  parties  understood  compound  interest,  if  it  were  made 
in  good  faith,  and  for  a  valid  consideration.  The  law  would 
consider  the  contract  as  defining  the  principal  sums  due,  and 
then  would  put  upon  the  word  interest  its  own  legal  inter-^ 
pretation. 

So  too,  if  a  manufacturer  agrees  to  make  and  finish  certain 
goods,  ^  as  soon  as  possible,"  this  means  within  a  reasonable 

II)    Ibid.  (n)  Secombe  v.  Edwards,  28  Bear.  440. 

(m)  liaynard  v,  Wright,  26  Bear.  285. 
VOL.  n.  »2 
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timej  due  regard  being  had  to  the  manufacturer's  means,  his 
engagementa,  and  the  nature  of  the  articles,  (o) 

It  may  be  true  ethically,  that  a  party  ifi  bound  by  the  mean- 
ing which  he  knew  the  other  party  to  intend,  or  to  believe  that 
he  himself  intended ;  (p )  but  certainly  this  is  not  always 
legally  true.  Thus,  in  tilie  cases  already  supposed,  he  who 
was  to  give  might  know  that  the  party  who  was  to  receive  (a 
foreigner  perhaps,  unacquainted  with  our  language),  believed 
that  the  promise  was  for  "  oxen,"  when  the  word  "  horses " 
was  used ;  but  nevertheless  an  action  on  this  contract  could  not 
be  sustained  for  "  oxen."  So  if  he  who  was  to  pay  money 
knew  that  the  payee  expected  compound  interest,  this  would 
not  make  him  liable  for  compound  interest  as  such,  although 
the  specific  sums  payable  were  made  less,  because  they  were 
to  bear  compound  interest.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  one  ques- 
tion whether  an  action  may  be  maintained  on  the  contract  so 
explain^dj  and  another  very  difierent  question,  whether  the  con- 
tract may  not  be  entirely  set  aside,  because  it  fails  to  express 
the  meaning  of  the  parties,  or  is  tainted  with  fraud  ;  and  being 
so  avoided,  the  parties  will  then  fall  back  upon  the  rights  and 
remedies  that  may  belong  to  their  mutual  relations  and  respon- 
sibilities. These  must  be  determined  by  the  evidence  in  the 
case ;  and  the  very  contract,  which,  as  a  contract^  could  not  be^ 

(o)  Atwood  V,  Emery,  1  C.  B.  h.  b.  edged  or  approved  6y  them  in  writing,  the 

1 10.  policy  shoald  cease,  and  be  of  no  forther 

(p)  "  Where  the  terms  of  the  promise  effect.    A  further  insurance  was  effected, 

admit  of  more  senses  than  one,  the  pro-  and  notice  given  to  the  company.    It  was 

mise  is  to  be  performed  in  that  sense  in  answered  by  the  secretary  of  the  company 

which  the  promisor  apprehended,  at  the  in  these  woi-ds :    "  I  have  received  yoiur 

time  the  promisee  received  it."    Paley's  notice  of  additional  insurance."    Broasonf 

Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  104.    Where  J.,  after  stating  Paley's  rule,  as  abov? 

the  terms  of  an  instrument  are  fairly  sns-  given,  says :   "  Now  bow  did  the  defend- 

ceptible  of  the  meaning  in  which  the  prom-  ants  apprehend  at  the  time  that  the  plain- 

iflor  believed  they  were  understood  by  the  tiff  would  receive  their  answer  ?    If  they 

promisee,  and  in  which  they  were  actually  secretly  reserved  the  right  of  approval  or 

understood,  the  rule  of  Paley  is  as  good  disapproval  at  a  future  period,  could  they 

in  law  as  in  ethics.    See  an  application  of  have   believed  that  their  written  answer 

the  rule  in  Potter  v.  Ontario  and  Living-  would  be  so  received  by  the  plaintiff?     I 

ston  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  147,  per  Bron-  think  not.    They  must  have  intended  the 

ton,  J.    In  this  case,  one  of  the  conditions  plaintiff  should  understand  from  the  an- 

of  a  fire  policy  was,  that  in  case  the  as-  swer,  that  every   thing  had   been  done 

snred  should  make  any  other  insurance  on  which  was  necessary  to  a  continuance  o( 

the  same  property^  and  shoul«l  not  with  the   policy,  and   consequently  that  they 

all  reasonable  diligence  give  notice  thereof  approved,'  as  well  as  acknowledged,  the 

to  the  company,  and  have  the  same  in-  further  insurance."    See  also,  I  Dnar  on 

docsed  on  the  policy,  ot  otherwise  acknowl'  Ins.  159. 
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enforced,  may  perhaps  be  evidence  of  great  importance  as  to 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  not  enough  in  every  instance 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  parties.  It  is  however  always 
true  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  often  sufficient 
to  determine  the  construction.  And  courts  of  law  have  estab- 
lished various  rules  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  this  meaning, 
or  to  choose  between  possible  meanings. 


SECTION   111. 

SOMJB  OF  THB  GENERAL  Rm<BS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  to  be  fully  consid- 
ered. (^)  There  are  very  many  words  and  phrases  which  have 
one  meaning  in  ordinary  narration  or  composition,  and  quite 
another  when  they  are  used  as  technical  words  in  relation  to 
some  special  subject;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  this  be  the 
subject-matter  of  the  contract,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
words  are  used  in  this  specific  and  technical  sense. 

So,  too,  the  situation  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
property  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  the  parties  in  making  tl)e  contract,  wiU 
often  be  of  great  service  in  guiding  the  construction ;  because 
as  has  been  said,  this  intention  will  be  carried  into  effect  so  far 
as  the  rules  of  language  and  the  rules  of  law  will  permit  So 
the  moral  rule  above  referred  to  may  be  applicable ;  because  a 

(9)  The  King  ».  Mnshiter,  1  Ner.  &  P.  was  meant.    Unwin  «.  Wolseloy,  1  T.  R. 

326,  327.     Where  an  exccatrix  promised  674.     If  an  annuity  be  granted  to  one, 

to  pay  a  simple  contract  debt,  "when  suf-  **jito  consilio  impenso  et  impendendo"  (for 

ficient  effects  wore  received"  from  the  past  and  future  counsel )» if  the  grantee  be 

estate  of  the  testator,  it  was  Ae/<r/,  that  this  a  physician,  this  shall  be  understood  of 

must  bo  understood  to  mean  eflbcts  legally  his  advice  as  a  physician,  and  if  he  be  a 

applicable  to  the  debt  in  question,  and  lawyer,  of  his  advice  in  legal  matteiB. 

that  tlic  executrix  might  first  pay  a  bond  Slicp.  Touch,   p.  86.     See  Littlefield  v. 

debt    Bowerbank  ».  Monteiro,  4  Taunt.  Winslow,  19  Me.  394,  398;   Sumner  v. 

M4.  So,  where  it  wis  agreed  in  a  charter-  Williams,  8  Ma.ss.  162,  214  ;  Robinson  o. 

party  to  employ  a  captured  ship, '*  as  soon  Fiske,  25  Me.   401;  Philbrook  v.  Now 

as  sentence  of  condemnation  should  have  England  Mut.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  37  id.  137 
d,"  it  was  IMf  that  a  legal  sentence 
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party  will  be  held  to  that  meaning  which  he  knew  the  otheir 
party  supposed  the  words  to  bear,  if  this  can  be  done  without 
making  a  new  contract  for  the  parties. 

Indeed,  the  very  idea  and  purpose  of  construction  imply  a 
previous  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  contract;  for 
where  this  is  clear  and  unambiguous,  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction, and  nothing  for  construction  to  do.  A  court  would 
I  not,  by  construction  of  a  contract,  defeat  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  parties.  And  if  a  contract  is  false  to  the  actual 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  parties,  or  of  either  party,  the 
remedy  does  not  lie  in  construction,  but,  if  the  plaintiff  be  the 
injured  party,  in  assuming  the  contract  to  be  void,  and  estab- 
Ushing  his  rights  by  other  and  appropriate  means;  or,  if  the 
defendant  be  injured,  by  defending  against  the  contract  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  or  mistake,  if  the  facts  support  such  a 
defence. 

I  A  construction  which  would  make  the  contract  legal  is  pre-l 
ferred  to  one  which  would  have  an  opposite  effect ;  (r)  and  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  where  certain  things  are  to 
be  done  by  the  contract  which  the  law  has  regulated  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  contract  will  be  held  to  mean  that  they  should 
4>e  so  done  as  would  be  either  required  or  indicated  by  the 
law.  (s) 

The  question  may  be  whether  the  words  used  should  be  taken 
in  a  comprehensfve  or  a  restricted  sense ;  in  a  general  or  a  pap- 

(r)  "It  is  a  general  role/'  saith  Lord  words  and  acts  of  parties,  you  are  to  do 

Coksf  "  that  whensoever  the  words  of  a  so,  and  not  annecessarily  to  put  upon 

deed,  or  of  the  parties  without  deed,  may  these  words  and  acts  a  bonstruction  di- 

have  a  double  intendment,  and  the  one  rectly  at  variance  with  what  the  law  pro- 

Btandcth  with  law  and  right,  and  the  other  htbits  or  enjoins."    And    seo  Attomer- 

is  wrong^'ol  and  against  law,  the  intend-  General  v.  Uiapham,  4  De  G.,  M.  &  6. 

ment    that  standeth  with  law  shall   be  691,  31   Eng.   L.  &  Kq.    142;   Moss  v. 

taken."     Co.   Litt.   42,   183.      And  see  Bainbrigge,  18  Beav.  478,  31  Eng.  L.  k 

Churchwanlens  of  St.  Saviour,  10  Rep.  Eq.  565. 

67  b ;    Archibald  v.  Thomas,  3  Cowen,  (s)  A  condition  to  assign  aU  cffica  u 

284 ;    Riley's   Adm'rs  v.   Vanhouten,  4  valid,  and  will  be  taken  to  apply  to  such 

How.  ( Miss. )  428 ;  Many  v.  Beekman  Iron  offices  as  are  by  law  assignable.    Harring- 

Ck).  9  Paige,   188.      The  same  doctrine  ton  v.  Kloprogee,  4  Doug.  5.     And  see 

was  declared  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  Shore  Clark  v.  Pinney,  7  Cowen,  681.    In  this 

V.  Wilson,   9   Clark  &  F.  397.     "  The  case  there  was  a  contract  to  deliver  Salina 

rule,"  says  he,  "  is  this,  and  it  is  a  fair  salt  in  barrels ;  hdd,  that  such  barrels  as 

and  proper  rule,  that  where  a  construe-  were  directed  by  statute  were  to  be  ander 

tion,  consistent  with  lawful  conduct  and  stood  as  intended. 
lawAil  intention,  can  be  plar«d  upon  the 
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ticolar  sense ;  in  the  popular  and  common,  or  in  some  unusual 
and  peculiar  sense.  In  all  these  cases  the  court  will  endeavor 
to  give  to  the  contract  a  rational  and  just  construction  ;  but  ttie 
presumption—,  of  greater  or  less  strength,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage used,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  —  is  in  favor  of 
the  comprehensive  over  the  restricted,  the  general  over  the  pai- 
ticular,  the  common  over  the  unusual  sense,  (t) 
u  CL  I  It  is  a  rule  that  the  whole  contract  should  be  considered  in 
'     1  determining  the  meaning  of  any  or  of  all  its  parts,  (u)     The 


{t)  What  Lord  EUenborough  says  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  policy  of 
insurance,  is  equally  true  as  to  all  other 
instrument,  namely,  that  it  must  be  con- 
stnied  according  to  its  sense  and  meaning 
as  collected  in  the  first  place  from  the 
terms  used  in  it,  which  terms  are  them- 
seWes  to  be  understood  in  their  plain, 
ordinary,  and  popular  sense,  unless  they 
have  generally,  in  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter,  as  by  the  known  usage  of  trade, 
or  the  like,  acquired  a  peculiar  sense  dis- 
tinct from  the  popular  sense  of  the  same 
words,  or  unless  the  context  evidently 
points  out  that  they  must,  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  and  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  parties  to  that 
contract,  be  understood  in  some  other 
special  and  peculiar  sense.  Robertson  v. 
]?rench,  4  JBast,  135.  '*The  best  con- 
struction," says  Gibson^  C.  J.,  "is  that 
which  is  made  by  viewing  the  subject  of 
the  contract  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
would  view  it;  for  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  such  was  the  aspect  in  which 
the  parties  themselves  viewed  it.  A  result 
thus  obtained  is  exactly  what  is  obtained 
firom  the  cardinal  rule  of  intention." 
Schuylkill  Nav.  Co.  v.  Mooro,  2  Whart. 
491. —  "Becoming  insolvent,"  means  a 
general  inability  to  pay  one's  debts,  not  a 
takuic  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors' Act,  unless  the  context  so  restrains 
it.  Biddlccombe  v.  Bond,  4  A.  &  E.  322 ; 
Parker  v.  Gossage,  2  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  61 7. 
See  also.  Lord  Dormers.  Knight,  1  Taunt 
417;  The  King  v.  Mainworing,  10  B.  & 
C.  66 ;  Uawlins  v.  Jenkins,  4  Q.  B.  419; 
Caine  r.  Horsfall,  I  Exch.  519;  Lowber 
p.  Le  Roy,  2  Sandf.  202  ;  Dennv  i;.  Man- 
hattan Co.  2  Hill,  220;  Mctcalf  v.  Tay- 
lor, 36  Me.  28 ;  Chapman  v.  Seccomb,  id. 
102.  The  first  propositioq  of  Mr.  Wi- 
grofttf  in  his  treatise  upon  the  admission 
of  extrinsic  evidence  in  aid  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  wills,  is  that,  "  A  testator  is 


alwavs  presumed  to  use  the  words  in 
which  he  expresses  himself,  ncconling  to 
their  strict  and  primary  acceptation,  unless 
from  the  substance  of  tiie  will  it  appears 
that  ho  used  them  in  a  differcnt  sense,  in 
which  case  the  sense  in  which  he  thus 
appears  to  have  used  them  will  be  tlie 
sense  in  which  they  arc  to  be  construed." 
If  by  strict  and  primary  meaning  is  meant 
oixlinary  meaning,  the  rule  needs  no  quali- 
fication. The  object  of  interprctarion  and 
construction  is  to  find  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  and  surely  that  intention  is  best 
sought  by  affixing  to  the' words  of  an 
instrument  such  meanings  as  are  common 
or  ordinary.  Where,  however,  the  law 
has  defined  the  meaning  of  words,  they 
must  be  understood  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  the  law  attaches  to  then^ 
unless  the  context  or  tlie  circumstances^ 
the  case  indicate  that  another  meaning  is 
the  one  in  which  they  are  used.  Thus, 
the  word  '*  child  "  is  understood  to  mean 
legitimate  child,  unless  a  different  mean- 
ing is  pointed  out  by  the  context,  or  ex- 
trinsic fects.  Eraser  r.  Pigot,  Youngo, 
354;  Wilkinson  v.  Adam,  1  Ves.  &  B. 
422  ;  Gill  V,  Shelley,  2  Rus..&  M.  336. 

(u)  Ex  anlecedentibus  et  consequentibuB 
Jit  optima  interprttaiio.  "Every  deed," 
says  Lord  Bobart,  "ought  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  and  the  intents  ought  to  be  ad- 
judged of  the  several  parts  of  the  deed,  as 
a  general  issue  out  of  the  evidence  and 
intent  ought  to  be  picked  out  of  evcrv 
part,  and  not  out  of  one  word  only.'' 
Trenchard  v,  Hoskins,  Winch,  93.  Ath\ 
see  Sicklemore  v.  Thistlcton,  6  M.  &  S. 
9;  Washburn  v.  Gould,  3  Story,  122; 
Chase  v.  Bradley,  26  Me.  531 ;  Merrill  v. 
Gore,  29  id.  346 ;  Heywood  v.  Perrin,  10 
Pick.  228;  Gray  v.  Clark,  11  Vt.  583, 
Warren  v.  Merrifield,  8  Met.  96 ;  Mc- 
Nairy  v.  Thompson,  1  Sneed,  141.  "  Itia 
a  true  rule  of  construction  that  the  secje 
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reason  is  obvious.     The  same  parties  make  all  the  contract^ 
and  may  be  sapposed  to  have  had  the  same  purpose  and  object 


and  meanine  of  the  parties,  in  any  partio- 
alar  port  of  an  inatrament,  may  be  col- 
lected ex  anteoedentibus  et  cofwtquentihus ; 
every  part  of  it  may  be  brought  into  action, 
in  order  to  collect  from  the  whole  one  nni- 
form  and  consistent  sense,  if  that  may  be 
done."  Per  Lord  Eltenborough,  in  Barton 
V.  Fitzgerald,  15  East,  541.  In  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  u.  Errinjfton,  5  T.  R. 
522,  there  was  a  string  of  covenants  upon 
the  piirt  of  the  lessees  of  certain  mines,  in 
which  they  bound  themselves,  "jointly  and 
severally ;  "  after  which  followed  a  cove- 
nant of  the  lessor.  There  was  then  a  fur- 
ther covenant  on  the  pan  of  the  lessees  to 
render  an  account,  which  of  itself  would 
have  bound  them  only  jointly.  Held,  that 
the  words  "Jointly  and  severally,"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  covenants  by  the  lessees, 
extended  to  all  their  subsequent  covenants. 
BuUer,  J.,  said:  "It  is  immaterial  in 
what  part  of  a  deed  any  particular  cove- 
nant IS  inserted ;  for  in  construing  it  we 
must  take  the  whole  deed  into  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  parties."  —  Where  there  are  recitals  of 
particular  claims  or  considerations,  fol- 
lowed by  general  words  of  release,  the 
general  words  shall  be  restrained  by  the 
particular  recital.  Thus,  if  a  man  should 
Stccive  ten  pounds,  and  give  a  receipt  for 
this  sum,  and  thereby  acquit  and  release  the 
person  of  ail  actions,  debts,  duties,  and  de- 
mands, nothing  would  be  released  but  the 
ten  pounds ;  ^cause  the  last  words  must 
be  limited  by  those  foregoing.  2  Roll. 
Abr.  409.  This  case,  though  said  to  be 
denied  by  Lord  Iloit,  in  Knight  v.  Cole,  1 
Show.  150,  155,  was  confirmed  by  Lord 
Elienborouffh,  in  Paylor  v.  Homersham,  4 
M.  &  S.  426.  See  also,  Ramsden  v.  Uyl- 
ton,  2  Ves.  210 ;  Lampon  v.  Corke,  5  B. 
&  Aid.  606 ;  Simgns  v.  Johnson,  3  B.  & 
Ad.  175;  Lyman  u,  Clark,  9  Mass.  235 ; 
Rich  V.  Lord,  1^  Pick.  325;  Jackson  w. 
Stackhouse,  I  Cowen,  122;  Mclntyre  u. 
Williamson,  1  Edw.  Ch.  34.  For  the  con- 
struction of  sweepiny  clauses,  see  Moore  n. 
Ma^ath,  Cowp.  9.  —  For  the  effect  of  re- 
citals upon  the  construction  of  mercantile 
instruments,  see  Bell  v.  Bruen,  1  How. 
169,  184;  Lawrence  v,  McCalmot,  2  id. 
426,  449. —In  Browning  v,  Wright,  2 
B.  &  P.  13,  A,  lifter  granting  certain 
promises  in  fee  to  B,  and  after  warranting 
the  same  agiiinst  himself  and  his  heirs, 
covenanted,  that  notwithstanding  any  act 
hr  him  done  to  the  contrary,  he  was  seised 


of  the  premises  in  fee,  and  that  As  had  /idl 
power,  ^.,  to  convey  the  same ;  he  men 
covenanted  for  himself,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  to  make  a  cart- 
way, and  that  B  should  quietly  enjoy 
without  interruption  from  himseu  or  any 
persons  claiming  uyder  him,  and  lastly, 
that  he,  hia  heirs  and  assigns,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  him,  should  make 
further  assurance.  Held,  that  the  inter- 
vening general  words,  "full  power,  &C, 
to  convey,"  were  either  part  of  the  preced- 
ing special  covenant ;  or,  if  not,  that  they 
were  qualified  by  all  the  other  special  cov- 
enants against  the  acts  of  himself  and  his 
heirs.  &e  the  admirable  opinion  of  Lord 
EJdon,  See  also,  Hesse  v.  Stevenson,  3  B. 
&  P.  565 ;  Nind  c.  Marshall,  3  J.  B.  Moore, 
703 ;  Broughton  v.  Conway,  Dyer,  240 
a;  Cole  v.  Hawes,  2  Johns.  Cas.  205; 
Whallon  v.  Kauffman,  19  Johns.  97 ;  Bar- 
ton V.  Fitzgerald,  15  East,  530 ;  Saward  v. 
Antsey,  10  J.  B.  Moore,  55 ;  Chapin  v.  Cle- 
mitson,  1  Barb.  31 1 ;  Mills  v,  Catiin,  2S 
Vt.  98.  —  Where,  in  a  statute,  general 
words  follow  particular  ones,  the  rule  is  to 
construe  them,  as  applicable  to  subjects 
eitudem  generu.  Thus,  in  Sandiman  9. 
Breach,  7  B.  &  C.  96,  a  question  arose 
upon  the  statute  29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  whidi 
enacts,  "that  no  tradesman,  artificer, 
workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  or  pei^ 
sons,  shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  la- 
bor, business,  or  work  of  their  ordinary 
calling^,  upon  the  Lord's  day."  It  was 
contended,  that  under  the  words  "  other 
person  or  persons  "  the  drivers  of  sta^ 
coaches  were  included.  Held  otherwise 
for  the  above  reasons.  See  the  Queen  v. 
Nevill,  8  Q.  B.  452.— For  the  application 
of  this  rule  to  deeds  of  conveysmce  where 
there  are  particular  enumerations  or  de- 
scriptions, see  Doe  v.  Meyrick,  2  Cromp* 
&  J.  223;  Jackson  v,  Stevens,  16  Johns. 
1 1 0.  See  also.  Hall  v.  Mayhew,  1 5  Md.  551 . 
Where  there  was  a  sale  of  land  for  a  sum 
in  gross,  and  the  title  papers  upon  which 
the  purchaser  relied  described  the  quan- 
tity as  being  estimated  to  contain  482  acres 
and  32  perches,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 
The  tract  was  found  to  contain  but  378 
acres.  Hdd,  that  the  purchaser  was  not 
entitled  to  an  abatement  for  the  deficiencj^. 
Parts  struck  out  of  an  instrument  may,  it 
seems,  be  regarded  in  its  construction. 
Strickland  r.  Maxwell,  2  Cromp.  &  M 
539. 
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Lq  view  in  all  of  it,  and  if  this  purpose  is  more  clear  and  oei^ 
tain  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  those  which  are  obscmre  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  light  of  others.  Thus,  the  condition  of  a 
bond  may  be  considered  to  explain  the  obligatory  part(t;) 
And  the  recital  in  a  deed  or  agreement  has  sometimes  great 
influence  in  the  interpretation  of  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment (iff)  The9  contract  may  be  contained  in  several  instru- 
ments, which,  if  made  at  the  same  time,  between  the  same  par- 
ties, and  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  will  be  held  to  consti- 
tute but  one  contract,  (z)  and  the  court  wiU  read  them  in  such 
order  of  time  and  priority  as  wiU  carry  into  effect  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  as  the  same  may  be  gathered  from  all  the  instru- 
ments taken  together,  (y)  And  the  recitals  in  each  may  be  ex- 
plained or  corrected  by  a  reference  to  any  other,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  they  were  only  several  parts  of  one  instrument  (z) 

Another  rule  requires  that  the  contract  should  be  supported 
rather  than  defeated,  (a)     Thus,  a  deed  which  cannot  operate 


(i;)  Ck>le8  V.  Halme,  8  B.  &  C.  568. 

{w)  Moore  v.  Magrath,  Cowp.  9  ;  Chol- 
mondelej  v.  Clinton,  2  B.  &  Aid.  625. 

{x)  Coldham  v.  Showier,  3  C.  B.  812 ; 
MakepCHce  v.  Harvard  College,  10  Pick. 
298 ;  Sibley  v.  Holden,  id.  249 ;  Odiorne 
h.  Sargent,  6  N.  H.  401 ;  Raymond  v, 
Roberts,  2  Aikens,  204 ;  Strong  ».  Barnes, 
11  Vt.  221 ;  Taylor  d.  Atkins  t>.  Horde, 
1  Bnrr.  60,  117 ;  Jackson  v,  Dansbagh,  1 
Johns.  Cas.  91 ;  Hills  v.  Miller,  8  Paige, 
254 ;  Sewall  v.  Henry,  9  Ala.  24  ;  Apple- 
gate  V.  Jacoby,  9  Dana,  209 ;  Cornell  v, 
Todd,  2  Demo,  180  ;  Craig  v.  Wells,  I 
Kern.  815 ;  Rutland  &  Bnrlington  B.  Co. 
V,  Crocker,  U.  S.  C.  C,  Vt.  1858,  21  Law 
Reporter,  201.  So  also,  though  the  in- 
struments are  not  made  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  can  be  connected  together  by  a  ref- 
erence from  one  to  the  other.  Van  Hagen 
V.  Van  Rensselaer,  18  Johns.  420  ;  Saw- 
yer V.  Hammatt,  15  Me.  40;  Adams  o. 
Hill,  16  id.  215. 

(^)  Whitehurst  v.  Boyd,  8  Ala.  875; 
Newhall  v.  Wright,  3  Ma«s.  138. 

iz)  Sawyer  v.  Hammatt,  15  Me.  40. 
a)  Smith  v.  Packhnrst,  3  Atk.  135; 
Pollock  V.  Stac^,  9  Q.  B.  1033.  In  Pngh 
0,  Leeds,  Cowp.  714,  there  was  a  power  to 
make  leases  in  possession,  but  not  in  re- 
yersion.  A  lease  was  granted  for  twenty- 
one  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of 


the  date.  Held,  that  "  from  the  day,  Ac," 
was  to  be  regarded  as  inclusiye,  and  not 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  the  date.  Lord 
Man^fidd  said  :  "  The  ground  of  the 
opinion  and  judgment  wnich  I  now  de- 
liver is,  that  *  from '  may,  in  the  vulgar  use, 
and  even  in  the  strictest  {)ropriety  of  lan- 
guage, mean  either  inclusive  or  exclusive ; 
that  the  parties  necessarily  understood  and 
used  it  in  that  sense  which  made  their  deed 
effectual ;  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  to 
construe  the  words  of  parties  so  as  tb 
offoctuate  their  deeds,  and  not  to  destroy 
them;  more  especially  where  the  words 
themselves  abstractedly  may  admit  of 
either  meaning."  In  Brown  v.  Slater,  16 
Conn.  192,  the  following  agreement  was 
entered  into  :  "  Farmington,  Oct.  1 5th, 
1825.  In  consideration  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hart's  becoming  nay  wife,  I  promise  to 
give  her  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week, 
from  the  date  of  our  marriaee,  so  long  as 
she  remains  my  wife.  Emus  Brown." 
This  contract  was  put  in  suit  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  and  the  defence 
was,  that  it  was  extinguished  by  the  mar^ 
riage  of  the  parties.  Hield,  however,  that 
the  contract,  being  made  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  and  pnr])orting  to  hold  forth 
a  benefit  to  the  promisee,  a  court  of  law 
would  construe  it  as  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  to  ner  after  tho 
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in  the  precise  way  in  which  it  is  intended  to  take  effect,  shall 
yet  be  constnied  in  another,  if  in  this  other  it  can  be  made 
effectual,  (b)  For  example,  a  deed  intended  for  a  release,  I 
which  cannot  operate  as  such,  may  still  take  effect  as  a  grant 
of  the  reversion,  as  a  surrender,  or  an  attomment ;  or  even  as  a 
covenant  to  stand  seised,  (c)  So  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale, 
void  for  want  of  enrolment,  has  been  held  to^ke  effect  as  a 
grant  of  the  reversion,  (d)  If  several  grantors  join  in  a  deed^ 
some  of  whom  are  able  to  convey  and  others  not,  it  is  the  deed 
of  him  or  them  alone  who  are  able,  (e)  And  if  there  be  several 
grantees,  one  of  whom  is  capable  of  taking  and  the  others  not, 
it  shall  enure  to  him  alone  who  can  take.  (/)  So  if  a  mortga^ 
gor  and  mortgagee  join,  it  is  the  grant  of  the  mortgagee  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  mortgagor,  (g)  And  if  a  charter  will 
bear  a  double  construction,  and  in  one  sense  it  can  effect  its 
purposes,  and  in  the  other  not,  it  will  receive  the  construction 
which  will  make  it  efficacious.  (A)  The  court  cannot,  however 
through  a  desire  that  there  should  be  a  valid  contract  between 
the  parties,  undertake  to  reconcile  conflicting  and  antagonistic 
expressions,  of  which  the  inconsistency  is  so  great  that  the 
meaning  of  the  parties  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Nor  where 
the  language  distinctly  imports  illegality,  should  they  construe 
it  in  a  different  and  a  legal  sense,  for  this  would  be  to  make  a 

termination  of  the  coverture,  the  amount  16  id.  474.    "The  judges  in  these  latter 

to  be  ascertained  by  its  duration.      Wil-  times  (and  I  think  very  rijrhtly)  h&vegono 

iams,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  If  a  contract  admits  further  than  formerly,  and  have  h  ad  more 

of  more  than  one  construction,  one  of  consideration  for  the  substance,  namely, — 

which  will  render  it  inefficacious  or  nullify  tiie  passing  of  the  estate  according  to  the 

it,  that  construction  should  be   adopted  intent  of  the  parties,  than  the  snadow, 

which  will  carry  it  into  eflfect.    For  there  namely,  —  the  manner  of  passing  it."  Per 

is  no  presumption  against  the  validity  of  Willea,  C.  J.,  in  Boe  i;.  Tranmarr,  WiUes, 

contracts.     Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  684.     See  also,  ante  p.  495,  note  (g). 

parties  sit  down  to  make  a  contract  pro-  (c)  Shep.  Touch.  82 ;  Boe  v.  Tranmair, 

viding  for  a  particular  event,  when  that  Willes,  682. 

very  event  would  make  it  void.    See,  in  (d)  Smith  v.  Frederick,  1  Buss.  174, 

illustration   of  this  principle,  Broom  v.  209;   Adams   v.   Steer,  Cro.  Jac.   210; 

Batchelor,  I  H.  &  N.  255.  Ljnich  v.  Livingston,  8  Barb.  463,  2  Seld. 

(6)  Goodtitle  v.   Bailey,   Cowp.  600;  422. 

Doe  17.  Salkeld,  Willes,  673  ;  Haggerston  {e)  Shep.  Touch.  81,  82. 

V.  Hanburv,  5  B.  &  C.   101 ;   Wallis  v  (f)  Id.  82. 

Wallis,  4  Alass.  135 ;   Parker  v.  Nichols,  [g)  Doe  v,  Adams,  2  Cromp.  &  J.  23S ; 

7Pick.  Ill  ;  Bussellu.  Coffin,  8id.  143;  Doe  v.   Goldsmith,   id.   674;    Treport'B 

Brewer  v.  Hardy,  22  id.  376 ;  Jackson  ».  case,  6  Rep.  15. 

Blodget,  16  Johns.  172 ;  Bogers  v.  Eagle  (h)  Molvn's  case,  6  Rep.  6  a ;  Chnrctk 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  9  Wend.  611 ;  Barrett  v.  wardens  of  St.  Saviour,  10  id.  67  b. 
French,  1  Conn.  354 ;  Bryan  v,  Bradley, 
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contract  for  the  parties  which  they  have  not  made  themselves. 
But  where  there  is  room  for  it,  the  court  will  give  a  rational 
and  equitable  interpretation,  which,  though  neither  necessary 
nor  obvious,  has  the  advantage  of  being  just  and  legal,,  and 
supposes  a  lawful  contract  which  the  parties  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  having  made*  So,  for  the  same  reason,  all  the  parts 
of  the  contract  will  be  construed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  force 
and  validity  to  all  of  them,  and  to  all  of  the  language  used, 
where  that  is  possible,  (t)  And  even  parts  or  provisions  which 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  severed  from  the 
contract  without  impairing  its  effect  or  changing  its  character, 
will  be  suppressed  as  it  were,  if  in  that  way,  and  only  in  that 
way,  the  contract  can  be  sustained  and  enforced. 

This  desire  of  the  law  to  effectuate  rather  than  defeat  a  con- 
tract, is  wise,  just,  and  beneficial.  But  it  may  be  too  strong. 
And  in  some  instances  language  is  used  in  reference  to  this 
subject  which  itself  needs  construction,  and  a  construction 
which  shall  greatly  qualify  its  meaning.  Thus,  Lord  C.  J. 
Bbbart  said :  <^  I  do  exceedingly  commend  the  judges  that  are 
curious  and  almost  subtle,  cLstute  (which  is  the  word  used  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  a  good  sense  when  it  is  to  a  good  end), 
to  invent  reasons  and  means  to  make  acts  according  to  the  just 
intent  of  the  parties,  and  to  avoid  wrong  and  injury,  which  by 
rigid  roles  might  be  wrought  out  of  the  act"  (j)  Lord  Hale 
quotes  and  approves  these  words,  (k)  and  WilleSj  C.  J.,  quoting 


(i)  Thns  in  Evans  v,  Sanders,  8  Port,  have  the  choice  of  the  sort  and  the  pieces. 

497,  there  was  a  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  The  ambiguous  words  —  of  such  sort  and 

money  Jan.  1,1836,  "with  mterest  from  such  pieces  as  he  pleases — would  in  the 

\S35.      Heldythnt  the  expression "  from  contrary   construction   be  needless,  and 

1835,"  in  order  that  it  might  have  some  produce  no  effect.    If  the  choice  had  been 

operation,  must  be  construed  as  meaning  mtended  for  the  elder  son,  the  testator 

from  the  first  of  January,  1835.     This  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  add  these 

role  is  well  illustrated  also  by  a  case  put  words.    For  by  leaving  all  his  plate  to  the 

by  Rntherforth  in  his  Institutes  of  Natural  elder,  except  one  thousand  ounces  of  it, 

llaw,  B.  2,  c.  7.    "If  a  testator,"  says  which  the  elder  within  a  certain  time  is  to 

be,  '*  bequeathes  all  his  plate  to  his  elder  deliver  to  the  vouneer,  the  sort  and  pieces 

son,  except  one  thousand  ounces,  which  to  be  delivered  would  of  course  have  been 

he  bequeathes  to  his  younger  son,  and  di-  at   the   option   of  the  elder ;  since  the 

rccts  that  the  elder  shall,  at  a  certain  time,  younger  would  by  the  will  have  had  no 

deliver  to  the  younger  one  thousand  ounces  claim  but  to  a  certain  weight  of  plate." 

of  the  said  plate,  of  siich  sort  and  such  See  also,  Stratton  v.  Pettit,  16  Co.  420. 

pieces  as  he  pleases ;  this  rule  would  do-  li)  Clanrickard  v,  Sidney,  Hob.  277. 

termine  the  mtention  of  the  testator  to  {i)  Crossings.  Scndamore^l  Vent.  141. 
have  been,  that  his  younger  son  should 
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Haters  approbation,  adds  bis  own.  (/)  And  yet  this  cannot  be 
sound  doctrine ;  it  cannot  be  the  duty  of  a  court  that  sits  to 
administer  the  law,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  be  curious  and 
subtle,  or  astute,  or  to  invent  reasons  and  make  acts  in  order  to 
escape  from  rigid  rules.  All  that  can  be  true  or  wise  in  this 
doctrine  is,  that  courts  should  make,  not  rigid,  but  wise  and 
just  rules,  and  should  then,  by  their  help,  effectuate  a  contract 
or  an  instrument  wherever  this  can  be  done  by  a  perfectly  fair 
and  entirely  rational  construction  of  the  language  actually  used 
To  do  more  than  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  to  the  apparent  right 
of  one  party  in  one  case,  that  steadfast  adherence  to  law  and 
principle,  which  constitutes  the  only  protection  and  defence  of 
all  rights,  and  all  parties. 

Another  rule  requires  that  all  instruments  should  be  con- 
strued "  contra  proferentem.^  That  is,  against  him  who  gives 
or  undertakes,  or  enters  into  an  obligation,  (m)  This  rule  of 
construction  is  reversed  in  its  application  to  the  grants  of  the 
sovereign ;  for  these  are  construed  favorably  to  the  sovereign, 
although  he  is  grantor. (n)     The  reason   of  the   rule  '^contra 

(/)  Doe  V.  Salkeld,  Willes,  676 ;  Boe  p,  a  kind  of  equitjr  in  grants,  so  that  ttusf 

Tranmarr,  id.  684.  shall  not  be  taken  unreasonablj  against 

(m)  Windham's  case,  5  Rep.  7  b. ;  Chap-  the  grantor,  and  yet  shall  with  reason  be 

man  v.  Dalton,  Plowd.  289 ;  The  Ada,  extended  most  lifwraliy  for  the  grantee." 

Daveis,   407;   Thrall  v.  Newell,  19  Vt.  Per  «Sa«nrfc/s,   J.,  in  Throckmorton   v, 

202;  per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Meyer  v.  Isaac,  Tracy,  Plowd.  161. 
6  M.  &  W.  612.    This  rule  of  constmc-        (n)  Willion  v,  Berkley,  Plowd.  243; 

tion  —  verba  chartarum  fortius  accipiuntur  Jackson  v\  Reeves,  3  Caines,  293.     They 

contra  proferentem  —  is  well  illustrated  by  shall,  however,  "hare  no  strict  or  narrow  in- 

the  case  of  Dann  v.  Spurrier,  3  B  &  P.  terpretation  for  the  overthrowing:  of  them," 

399,  in  which  it  was  hdd,  that  a  lease  to  but  a  *'  liberal  and  favorable  construction 

one,  "to  hold  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twen-  for  the  making  of  them  available  in  law, 

S'-one  years,"  gave  to  the  lessee,  and  him  u»que  ad  plenitudinem^  for  the  honor  of  the 
one,  the  option  at  which  of  the  periods  king."  2  Inst.  496.  "  And  so  note," 
named  the  lease  should  determine.  See  saith  Lord  Coke,  "  the  gravity  of  the  an- 
also,  Doe  v.  Dixon,  9  East,  15.  —  The  cient  sages  of  the  law  to  construe  the  king's 
construction  of  grants  should  be  favorable  grant  TOneficially  for  his  honor  and  um 
to  the  grantee.  Throckmorton  v,  Tracy,  relief  of  the  subject,  and  not  to  make  any 
Plowd.  154,  161 ;  Doe  v.  Williams,  I  H.  strict  or  literal  construction  in  subversion 
Bl.  25;  Charles  River  Bridget.  Warren  of  such  grants.."  Molyn'scase,6Rcp.6a 
Bridge,  11  Pet.  420,  589;  Jackson  v.  See  also.  Churchwardens  of  St.  Saviour 
Blodgot,  16  Johns.  172;  Melvin  v.  Pro-  10  id.  67  b.  Accordingly,  the  rule  in  ques- 
prietors,  &c.,  on  Mer.  River,  5  Met.  1 5,  tion  is  of  less  weight  than  the  rule  that  an 
27  ;  Cocheco  Man.  Co.  v.  Whittier,  10  N.  instrument  should  be  supported  rather  than 
H.  305;  Lincoln  v.  Wilder,  29  Me.  169;  defeated;  andis  not  applied  to  defeat  a  eon- 
Mills  V.  Catlin,  22  Vt.  98 ;  Winslow  v.  tract  entirely,  but  only  to  limit  the  extent 
Patten,  34  Me.  25 ;  Pike  v,  Munroe,  36  of  the  grant ;  for  a  grantor,  whether  kkis 
id.  309.  This  construction,  however,  or  subject,  is  always  held  to  have  intended 
\  be  a  fair  and  just  one,  for  "  there  is  something  by  his  grant.    *'  It  is  a  weU- 
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proferentem^^*  is,  that  men  may  be  supposed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  he  who  gives,  and  chooses  the  words  by 
which  he  gives,  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  interpretation  of 
tiiem  rather  than  he  who  only  accepts,  (o)  But  the  reason  is 
not  a  very  strong  one,  nor  is  the  rule  of  special  value.  It  is 
indeed  often  spoken  of  as  one  not  to  be  favored  or  applied,  un- 
less other  principles  of  interpretation  fail  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion.  {p)     It  is  of  course  most  applicable  to  deeds  poll,  (9)  asi 


known  rule,  in  the  construction  of  private 

Suits,  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  be 
ubtful,  to  oonstruo  them  most  strongly 
against  the  grantor.  Bat  it  is  said  that  an 
opposite  rule  prevails,  in  cases  of  grants 
by  the  king ;  for  where  tliere  is  any  doubt, 
the  construction  is  made  most  favorably 
for  the  king  and  against  the  grantee.  The 
rule  is  not  disputed.  But  it  is  of  very 
limited  application.  To  what  cases  does 
it  apply  ?  To  such  cases  only  where  there 
is  a  real  doubt,  where  the  grant  admits  of 
two  interpretations,  one  of  which  is  more 
extensive  and  the  other  more  restricted ; 
BO  that  a  choice  is  fairly  open,  and  either 
may  be  adopted  without  any  violation  of 
tiie  apparent  objects  of  the  grant.  If  the 
king's  grant  admits  of  two  idterpretations, 
one  of  which  will  make  it  utterly  void  and 
worthless,  and  the  other  will  give  it  a  rea- 
sonable cfibct,  then  the  latter  is  to  prevail; 
for  the  reason  (says  the  common  law) 
'  that  it  will  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subject  and  the  honor  of  the  king,  which  is 
more  to  be  regarded  than  his  profit.'  10 
Co.  67  b.  And  in  every  case  the  rule  is 
made  to  bend  to  the  real  justice  and  integ- 
rity of  the  case.  No  strained  or  extrava- 
gant construction  is  to  bo  made  in  favor  of 
Uie  king.  And  if  the  intention  of  the 
grant  is  obvious,  a  fair  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  its  tci-ms  is  enforced."  Per 
otoruj  J.,  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren 
Bri(&e,  1 1  Pet.  591,  597.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that  the  grants  of  the 
sovereign  are  construed  against  the  grantee 
only  in  cases  of  mere  donation,  and  not 
where  there  is  a  valuable  con.Hideration ; 
that  the  rule  lias  no  application  in  cases  of 
legislative  grants.  1 1  Pet.  597,  598.  It 
b  just  and  reasonable  that  the  construction 
should  be  favorable  to  the  grantee,  in  the 
case  of  a  convevance  of  lands  by  the  sov- 
ereign for  a  valuable  consideration ;  but 
where  exclusive  privileges  are  given  to  an 


individual  or  to  a  company,  and  rights 
conferred  restrictive  of  those  of  the  public, 
or  of  private  persons,  the  construction,  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  ambiguitv,  is  against  the 
grantee,  especially  where  burdeiiB  are  im- 
posed upon  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of 
rates  of  toll  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
company.  In  Stourbridge  Can.  Co.  v. 
Wheeley,  2  B.  &  Ad.  792,  where  a  right 
of  taking  toll  was  given  to  a  company, 
Lord  lenterden  used  the  following  lao- 
enage :  "  This,  like  many  other  eases,  is  a 
bargain  between  a  company  of  adventurers 
and  the  public,  the  terms  of  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute ;  and  the  rule  of  con- 
struction in  all  such  cases  is  now  fully  es- 
tablished to  be  this ;  that  any  ambiguity  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  must  operate 
against  the  adventurers,  and  in  favor  of 
the  public;  and  the  plaintifis  can  claim 
nothmg  which  is  not  dearly  given  to  them 
by  the  act."  Blakemore  v,  Glamorgan- 
shire Can.  Nay.  1  Mylne  &  K.  154,  162, 
per  Lord  Eldon;  Giluart  v.  Gladstone,  11 
East,  675,  685  ;  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Can. 
Co.  V.  Hustler,  I  B.  &  C.  424 ;  Barrett  v. 
Stockton,  &c.  Railway  Co.  2  Man.  &  G. 
134;  Parker  v.  Great  Western  Railway 
Co.  7  id.  253;  Mohawk  Bridge  Co.  v. 
ITtica  &  Sch.  R.  R.  Co.  6  Paige,  554.  In 
Priestley  v.  Foulds,  2  Man.  &  G.  194,  in 
the  case  of  a  legislative  grant  to  a  com- 
pany such  as  those  above  mentioned,  Coit' 
man,  J.,  said  :  "  The  words  of  the  act 
must  be  considered  as  the  language  of  the 
company,  which  ought  to  be  constnied 
fortius  contra  proferentem."  —  This  rule  of 
construction,  "  contra  proferentem"  is  ap- 
plied in  pleading.  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  3; 
but  is  not  applied  to  wills ;  nor  to  stat- 
utes, verdicts,  judgments,  &c.,  which  are 
not  words  of  parties.    lb. 

(o)  Per  Alaerson,  B.,  in  Meyer  v,  Isaac, 
6  M.  &  W.  612. 

(l>)  "It  is  to  be  noted,"  saith  Lord 


(a)  The  reason  given  in  the  books  for  the  application  of  this  rule  to  deeds  poll, 
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if  tenant  in  fee-simple  grants  an  estate  ^  for  life,"  it  is  held  to 
be  for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  (r)  Where  there  is  an  indenture, 
the  words  may  be  taken  as  the  words  of  both  parties.  But  if 
in  fact  one  gives  and  the  other  receives,  the  same  rule  applies 
as  in  case  of  deeds  poll,  (s)  As  if  two  tenants  in  common 
grant  a  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  the  grantee  takes  forty,  or 
twenty  from  each ;  but  if  they  reserve  in  a  lease  twenty  shil- 
lings, they  take  only  the  twenty,  or  ten  each,  (t)  And  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  deed  may  enure  to  several  different  purposes,  he  to 


Bacon,  "  that  this  rule  is  the  last  to  be  re- 
torted to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied  upon 
but  where  all  other  rales  of  exposition  of 
words  fail;  and  if  any  other  come  in 
place,  this  giyeth  place.  And  that  is  a 
point  worthy  to  be  observed  generally  in 
the  rales  of  the  law,  that  when  they  en- 
counter and  cross  one  another  in  any  case, 
it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdcth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in 
this  particular  very  notable  to  consider, 
that  this  beine  a  rule  of  some  strictness 
and  rigor,  dotn  not  as  it  were  its  office, 
but  in  absence  of  other  rales  which  are  of 
more  equity  and  humanity."  Bac.  Max. 
Reg.  3.  See  also,  Love  v.  Pares,  13  East, 
80.  So  in  Adams  v.  Waraer,  23  Vt.  41 1, 
412,  Mr.  Justice  Redfidd,  said:  "This 
rule  of  construction  is  not  properly  appli- 
cable to  any  case,  but  one  of  strict  eguioo- 

and  not  to  indentures,  is  that  in  deeds  poll 
tlie  words  are  the  words  of  the  grantor 
alone,  while  in  indentures  they  are  the 
words  of  both  parties.  2  Bl.  Com.  380 ; 
Browning  v,  Boston,  Plowd.  134.  The 
distinction  seems,  however,  to  be  in  a 
good  degree  without  foundation.  It  is 
true  that  the  words  of  a  deed  poll  are  the 
words  of  the  grantor  alone,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  words  of  an  indenture  are  the 
wr)rds  of  both  parties  in  any  such  sense  as 
to  make  the  rale  in  question  inapplicable. 
Soo  Gawd^j  arguendo^  in  Browning  v.  Bes- 
ton,  Plowd.  136.  Words  of  exception  or 
reservation  in  any  instrument  are  regarded 
fi^  tiie  wordd  of  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  exception  or  reservation  is  made. 
lA>HcUrs  case,  10  Rep.  106  b;  Hill  o. 
Gnmge,  Plowd.  171 ;  Blackett  v.  Royal 
Exdi.  Ass.  Co.  2  Crorap.  &  J.  244,  251 ; 
Donnell  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  2  Sumner, 
866,  381 ;  Palmer  v.  Warren  Ins.  Oo.  1 
Story,  360.  And  they  would  be  construed 
against  such  party.    Id. ;  Cardigau  v.  Ax- 


cation,  where  the  words  used  will  bear 
either  one  of  two  or  more  interpretations 
equally  well.  In  such  a  case,  if  there  be 
no  other  legitimate  mode  of  determining 
the  equipoise,  tliis  rale  might  well  enough 
decide  the  case.  In  all  ot£er  cases,  where 
this  rale  of  construction  is  drag^d  in  bv 
way  of  argument —  and  that  is  almost  al- 
ways where  it  happens  to  fall  on  the  side 
which  we  desire  to  support — it  is  used  as 
a  mere  make-weight,  and  is  rather  an  ar- 

giment  than  a  reason."    See  also,  Doe  v. 
odd,  5  B.  &  Ad.  689. 


(r)  Co.  Litt42a. 

(s)  See  supra,  n.  (9). 

{t)  Bi-owniog  V.  Beston,  Plowd-   140; 


Throckmorton  v.  Tracy,  id.  161  ;  Hill  v. 
Grange,  id.  171  ;  Chapman  9.  Dalton,  id. 
289;  Shep.  Touch.  98;  Co.  Litt.  197  a. 


mitage,  2  B.  &  C.  197 ;  BuUen  v.  Den 
ning,  5  id.  842;  Jackson  v,  Hudson,  9 
Johns.  387 ;  House  u.  Pabner,  9  Ga.  497 ; 
Jackson  v.  Lawrence,  1 1  Johns.  191.  Sep- 
arate covenants  in  an  indenture  on  the 
part  of  the  lessor  and  lessee,  and  indeed 
any  stipulation  on  the  part  of  either  party 
to  an  agreement,  would  be  regarded  as  XM 
covenants  and  stipulations  of  the  party 
bound  to  do  the  thing  agreed  upon,  and 
the  rale  of  constraction  "  contra  pn^feren^ 
tern"  would  apply  to  such  cases,  subject 
to  all  the  limitations  which  properly  bo- 
long  to  it.  "  It  is  certainly  trae,"  says 
Lord  Eldon,  "  that  the  words'of  a  covenant 
are  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the 
covenantor ;  but  that  must  be  qualified  by 
the  observation  that  a  due  regard  must  be 

{)aid  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  ool- 
ected  from  the  whole  context  of  the  in- 
strument." Browning  v.  Wright,  2  B.  & 
P.  22 ;  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  u.  Gould,  2  B. 
&  Aid.  487,  494 ;  Barton  v,  Fitzgerald,  IS 
East,  530,  546. 
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whom  it  is  made,  may  elect  in  what  way  to  take  it  (u)  Thus, 
if  an  instrument  may  be  either  a  bill  or  promissory  note,  the 
holder  may  elect  which  to  consider  it.  (v)  So  if  a  carrier  gives 
two  notices  limiting  his  responsibility,  he  is  bound  by  that 
which  is  the  least  favorable  to  himself,  (ir)  So  a  notice  undet 
which  one  claims  a  general  lien  is  to  be  construed  against  the 
claimant.  The  same  rule,  we  think,  applies  to  the  case  of  an 
accepted  guaranty,  though  upon  this  point  the  authorities  are 
somewhat  conflicting,  (x) 


lu)  Shep.  Touch.  83 ;  Heyward's  case, 
2  Kep.  35  b ;  Jackson  u.  Hudson,  3  Johns. 
387;  Jackson  v.  Blodgett,  16  id.  172,  178. 

{v)  Edis  V.  Bury,  6  B.  &  C.  433 ;  Block 
r.  Boll,  1  Moody  &  R.  149 ;  Miller  v. 
Thompson,  4  Scott,  N.  R.  204. 

{w)  Munn  v.  Baker,  2  Stark.  255.  See 
Also,  ante,  vol.  II.  p.  252,  n.  (z). 

(x)  Some  judges  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  contract  of  guaranty  is  a  contract 
strictimmi  juris,  and  to  be  construed  in 
favor  of  the  guarantor.  Thus,  in  Nichol- 
son V,  Paget,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  48,  where  the 
words  were :  "  I  heroby  agree  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  payment  of  £50  for  B,  in 
case  B  does  not  pay  for  the  gin,  &c.,  which 
he  receives  from  you,  and  I  will  pay  the 
amount,"  the  Court  of  Exchequer  held 
that  this  was  not  a  continuing  guaranty. 
And  Bayley,  B.,  said:  "This  is  a  con- 
tract of  guaranty,  which  is  a  contract  of  a 
peculiar  decription;  for  it  is  not  a  con- 
tract which  a  party  is  entering  into  for  the 
payment  of  his  own  debt,  or  on  his  own 
behalf;  but  it  is  a  contract  which  he  is  en- 
tering into  for  a  third  person;  and  we 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  who 
takes  such  a  security,  to  see  that  it  is 
couched  in  such  words  as  that  the  party 
so  giving  it  may  distinctly  understand  to 
what  extent  ho  is  binding  himself.  .... 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  from  a 
party  who  is  furnishing  goods  on  the  faith 
of  a  guaranty,  that  he  will  take  the  guar- 
anty in  terms  which  shall  plainly  and  in- 
telligibly point  out  to  the  party  giving  the 
guaranty  the  extent  to  which  he  expects 
that  the  liability  is  to  be  carried."  And 
see,  to  the  same  effect,  Melville  v.  Hayden, 
8  B.  &  Aid.  593.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  latter  case  of  Meyer  v.  Isaac,  6  M.  & 
W.  605,  4  Jur.  437,  the  counsel  for  the 
•lefendant  having  cited  Nicholson  v.  Paget, 
Parke,  B.,  said :  "  Can  vou  find  any 
other  authority  in  &yor  of  that  rule  of  con- 


struction ?  It  certainly  is  at  variance  witti 
the  general  principles  of  the  common  law, 
that  words  are  always  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  party  using  them. 
Here  is  a  guaranty  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  defendant,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  plantifT  to  give  credit  to  a 
particular  person.  Now,  a  guaranty  is 
one  of  that  class  of  obligations  which  is 
only  binding  on  one  of  the  parties  when 
the  other  chooses  by  his  own  act  to  make 
it  binding  on  him  also.  This  instrument 
only  contains  the  words  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it,  namely,  of  the  defendant; 
and  does  not  afiect  the  plaintiff  until 'he 
acts  upon  it  by  supplying  the  goods." 
And  Alderson,  B.,  in  aelivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  said ;  "  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the 
cases  on  this  subject;  which  principally 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  quite 
at  one  on  the  principle  to  be  followed  in 
deciding  questions  or  this  sort ;  some  lay- 
ing it  down  that  a  liberal  construction 
ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  person 
giving  the  ^aranty;  and  others  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  given  ;  which  was  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Mason  v. 
Pritchard.  Now,  the  generally  received 
principle  of  law  is,  that  the  party  making 
any  instrument  should  take  care  so  to  ex- 
press the  nature  of  his  own  liability,  as 
that  he  may  not  be  bound  beyond  what  it 
was  his  intention  he  should  be,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  party  who  receives  the 
instrument,  and  on  the*  faith  of  it  parts 
with  his  goods,  which  he  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  parted  with  otherwise,  and  is, 
moreover,  not  the  person  by  whom  the 
words  of  the  instrument  constituting  the 
liability  are  used  at  all,  should  have  that 
instrument  construed  in  his  favor.  If, 
therefore,  I  were  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  principles  wfaicti 
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In  cases  of  mutual  gift  or  mutual  promise,  where  neither  party 
is  more  the  giver  or  undertaker  than  the  other,  this  rule  would 
have  no  application,  (y)  Nor  does  it  seem  that  it  is  permitted 
to  affect  the  constraction  when  a  third  party  would  be  thereby 
injured.  As  if  tenant  in  tail  make  a  lease  ^'  for  life  "  generally, 
this  shall  be  construed  to  be  a  lease  for  the  life  of  the  lessor, 
that  the  reversioner  may  not  suffer,  (z)  Another  reason  is,  that 
a  tenant  in  tail  cannot  legally  grant  a  lease  for  another's  life, 
and  the  rule  of  Lord  Coke  is  applied ;  namely,  that  an  intend- 
ment which  stands  with  the  law  shall  be  preferred  to  one  which 
is  wrongful  and  against  the  law.  (a)  This  rule,  that  words 
shall  be  construed  ^ contra proferentemj^  was,  says  Lord  Bacon^ 
"  drawn  out  of  the  depth  of  reason ;"  (6)  but  we  have  already 
intimated  that  it  is  among  those  principles  of  interpretation 
which  have  the  least  influence  or  value. 

No  precise  form  of  words  is  necessary  even  in  a  specialty,  (c) 


have  bcon  laid  down  on  this  subject,  I 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
that  giv^en  in  Mason  v.  Pritchnrd,  than 
with  the  opinion  of  Bayletf^  B.,  in  Nicliol- 
Bon  V.  Paget."  See  also/Mason  v.  Pritch- 
ard,  12  East,  227  ;  Uargreave  v.  Smee,  6 
Bing.  244.  And  see  ante,  vol.  II.  p.  21, 
and  notes. 

(//)  Co.Litt.42a,18da.  The  condition 
of  an  obligation  is  considered  as  the  lan- 
guage of  tiic  obligee,  and  so  is  construed 
in  favor  of  the  obligor.  In  the  language 
of  Baldwin^  C.  J.,  and  Fitzherbert,  J.,  in 
Bold  V.  Molineux,  D^'cr,  14  b,  17  a,  ''every 
condition  of  an  obligation  is  as  a'  defeat 
sauce  of  the  obligation,  as  well  as  if  the 
obligation  were  single,  and  after  the  obligee 
made  indentures  of  defeasance,  and  it  is  all 
one,  for  the  condition  is  the  assent  and 
agreement  of  the  obligee,  and  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  obligor;  and  for  that 
reason  it  shall  always  bo  taken  most  favor- 
ably for  the  obligor :  as  if  a  man  be  bound 
in  an  obligation  to  pay  ten  pounds  before 
such  a  [feast]  day,  ttie  obligor  is  not  bound 
to  pay  It  till  the  la.<<t  instant  of  the  next 
day  preceding  the  feast,  for  he  hath  all 
that  time  for  his  liberty  of  payment.  So 
is  the  law,  if  I  l>e  bound  to  you  on  condi- 
tion to  pay  ten  pounds  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  there  are  two  feasts  of 
St.  'J' 1  torn  as,  the  latest  feast  is  that  before 
wliich  I  am  bound  to  pay,  and  not  sooner, 
lor  that  is  most  for  my  advantage."    See 


also,  Shep.  Touch.  875,  376 ;  Powell  on 
Contracta,  396,  397;  Laughter's  case,  5 
Kep.  22  a. 

(z)  Co.  Litt.  42  a. 

(a)  See  ante,  p.  500,  note  (r). 

lb)  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  3. 

(c)  "  In  our  law,"  says  Catline,  Scijeant, 
arguendo,  in  Browning  r.  Beston,  Plowd. 
140,  "  if  any  persons  are  agreed  upon  a 
thing,  and  wonis  are  exprcs^  or  written 
to  make  the  agreement,  although  they  are 
not  apt  and  usual  words,  yet  if  the}*  ha^'O 
substtmce  in  them  tending  to  the  effect 
proposed,  the  law  will  take  them  to  be  of 
the  same  effect  as  usual  words ;  for  the  law 
always  regards  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  will  apply  the  words  to  that  which, 
in  common  presumption,  n\ny  be  taken  to 
be  their  intent.  And  such  laws  are  very 
commendable.  For  if  the  hiw  should  be 
so  precise,  as  always  to  insist  upon  a  pecu- 
liar form  and  order  of  words  in  agree- 
ments, and  would  not  regard  tlie  intention 
of  the  parties  when  it  was  expressed  in 
other  words  of  substance,  but  would  rather 
apply  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the 
order  and  form  of  words  than  the  words 
to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  such  law 
would  be  more  full  of  form  than  of  sub- 
stance. But  our  law,  which  is  the  most 
reasonable  law  upon  earth,  regards  the 
effect  and  substance  of  words  more  tlian 
the  form  of  them,  and  takes  the  substanop 
of  words  to  imply  the  form  thereof,  rasims 
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Thns,  words  of  recital  in  a  deed,  will  constitute  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  on  which  an  action  of  covenant  may  be 
maintained,  {d)  And  the  recital  in  a  deed  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  confirmation  and  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment (e)  And  words  of  proviso  and  condition  will  be  con- 
strued into  words  of  covenant,  when  such  is  the  apparent  in- 
tention and  meaning  of  the  parties.  (/)  And  even  words  of 
reservation  and  exception  in  a  lease  have  been  held  to  operate 
as  a  grant  of  a  right,  (g)  So  a  license  may  have  effect  as  a 
grant  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  if  it  be  sealed  and  de- 
livered, and  authorizes  the  party  .to  whom  it  is  made  to  go  on 
the  licensor's  land,  and  make  some  use  of  the  land  to  his  own 
profit.  Not  so  if  it  be  only  a  license  to  do  some  particular  act, 
as  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park.  The  distinction  between  these 
is  not  always  obvious ;  and  the  same  license  may  operate  as 
a  grant  as  to  some  things,  and  as  a  mere  license  as  to  othei 
things.  (A) 


than  that  the  intent  of  the  parties  Bhonld 
be  Yoid."  And  see  Tench  o.  Cheese,  6 
De  a,  M.  &  O.  453,  31  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
892,  397,  per  CmniiwrtA,  L.  C. 

{d)  Severn  v.  Clerks,  2  Leon.  122.    . 

(tf )  Barfoot  v.  Fieswell,  3  Keble,  465 ; 
Sal  team  v.  Houstoun,  1  Bing.  433 ;  Samp- 
ion  V,  Easterby,  9  B.  &  C.  505. 

(/)  Clapham  v.  Moyle,  1  Lev.  155,  1 
Keble,  842 ;  Shcp.  Touch.  122 ;  Huff  v. 
Nickerson,  27  Me.  106.  ''Where  the 
language  of  an  agreement  can  be  resolved 
into  a  covenant,  the  judicial  inclination  is 
so  to  construe  it ;  and  hence  it  lias  result- 
ed, that  certain  features  have  ever  been 
held  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  con- 
dition. In  the  absence  of  anj  of  these  it 
is  not  permitted  to  work  the  destructive 
effect  the  law  otherwise  attributes  to  it." 
Per  Beii,  J.,  in  Pascliall  v.  Passmore,  15 
Penn.  St.  295,  307. 

(g)  Thus,  in  Wickham  ».  Hawker,  7  M. 
&  W.  63,  A  nnd  B  conveyed  to  D  and 
his  heirs  certain  lands,  excepting  and  reserv- 
ing to  A  B  and  C,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
liberty  to  come  into  and  upon  the  lands, 
and  there  to  hawk,  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl  : 
Hefdf  that  this  was  not  in  law  a  reservtition 
properly  so  called,  but  a  new  grant  by  D 
(who  executed  the  deed)  of  the  liberty 
therein  mentioncfl,  and  therefore  that  it 
might  inure  in  favor  of  C  and  his  heirs. 


although  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  deed. 
See  alM>,  Doe  d.  Douglas  v.  Lock,  2  A.  ft 
E.  705,  743. 

(h)  Wood  V.  Leadbitter,  IS  M.  &  W. 
845;  Woodward  v.  Seely,  11  111.  157; 
Cook  V.  Steams,  11  Mass.  533.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  license  which  is  coupled 
with  a  grant,  and  a  license  which  operates 
merely  as  a  license,  is  admirably  stated  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaugftan,  in  Thomas 
V,  Sorrell,  Vaugh.  330,  351.  "A  dispen- 
sation or  license,"  says  he,  "proi)erly 
passeth  no  interest,  nor  alters  or  transfers 
propertv  in  any  thing,  but  onl^  makes  an 
action  lawful,  which  without  it  has  been 
nnlawiiil ;  as  a  license  to  go  beyond  the 
seas,  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  come  into 
his  house,  are  only  actions  which,  without 
license,  had  been  nnlawfnl.  But  a  license 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  and  carry  away 
the  deer  killed  to  his  own  use ;  to  cut  down 
a  tree  in  a  man's  ground,  and  to  carry  it 
away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use, 
are  licenses  as  to  the  acts  of  hunting  and 
cutting  down  the  tree ;  but  as  to  the  cann- 
ing away  of  the  deer  killed,  and  tree  cut 
down,  they  arc  grants.  So  to  license  a 
man  to  eat  my  meat,  or  to  fire  the  wood 
in  my  chimney  to  warm  him  by,  as  to  the 
actions  of  eating,  firiiic:  my  wood,  and 
warming  him,  they  are  licenses ;  but  it  u 
consequent  necessarily  to  those  actioDf 
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Even  a  bond  may  be  made  withoat  the  words  "held  and 
firmly  obliged,"  although  they  are  technical  and  usual.  Any 
writing  under  seal  which  acknowledges  a  debt,  or  indicates  that 
the  maker  intends  to  be  bound  to  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum 
of  money,  would  be  construed  as  a  bond,  (i) 

A  question,  to  which  we  have  ahready  alluded,  whether  parties 
have  by  a  certain  instrument  made  a  lease,  or  only  an  agree- 
ment for  a  future  lease,  sometimes  presents  very  considerable 
difficulty.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  fixed  and  precise  rules 
which  will  always  suffice  to  decide  this  question.  Indeed,  each 
case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  little  more 
can  be  said  by  way  of  rule,  than  that,  wherever  the  obvious  and 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words  used  would  indicate  the  in- 
tention of  the  party  actually  in  possession  to  divest  himself 
thereof  forthwith,  in  favor  of  the  other  who  is  to  come  into  pos- 
session under  him  for  a  definite  time,  these  words  will  constitute 
an  actual  lease  for  years,  although  the  words  used  may  be  more 
proper  to  a  release  or  covenant,  or  to  an  agreement  for  a  subse- 
quent lease.  But  if  the  whole  instrument,  fau*ly  considered, 
indicates  that  it  is  only  the  purpose  and  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties hereafter  to  make  such  a  lease,  then  it  must  be  construed 
as  only  such  agreement,  although  some  of  the  language  might 
indicate  a  present  lease,  (j) 

that  my  property  be  destroyed  in  the  meat  yet  if  apon  the  whole  deed  there  appean 
eaten,  and  m  the  wood  burnt,  so  as  in  no  such  intent,  but  that  they  are  only  pro- 
some  cases  by  conset^aent  and  not  directly,  paratory  and  relative  to  a  future  lease  to 
and  as  its  effect,  a  dispensation  or  license  be  made,  the  law  will  rather  do  violence 
ma.j  destroy  and  alter  property."  to  the  words  than  breakthrough  the  intent 

(i)  Dodson  V,  Kayes,  Yclv.  193 ;  Core's  of  the  parties ;  for  a  lease  for  years  being 

case.  Dyer,  20  a.  no  other  than  a  contract  for  the  possession 

{j)  "  It  may  be  laid  down  for  a  rule,"  and  profits  of  the  lands  on  the  one  side» 
says  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  "  tliat  and  a  recompense  of  rent  or  other  income 
whatever  words  are  sufficient  to  explain  on  the  other,  if  the  words  made  use  of  are 
the  intent  of  the  parties,  that  the  one  shall  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  contract,  in  what 
divest  himself  of  the  possession,  and  the  form  soever  they  are  introduced,  or  how- 
other  come  into  it  for  such  a  determinate  ever  variously  applicable,  the  law  calls  in 
time,  such  words,  whether  they  run  in  the  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  models  and 
form  of  a  license,  covenant,  or  agreement,  governs  the  words  accordingly."  Bac. 
are  of  themselves  sufficient,  and  will  in  Abr.  Tit.  Leases,  (K).  See  also,  for  a 
constniction  of  biw  amount  to  a  lease  for  fiill  discussion  of  this  subject  and  an  analy- 
years  as  cflfectually  as  if  the  most  proper  sis  of  the  cases.  Piatt  on  Leases,  Pt.  3, 
and  pertinent  words  had  been  made  use  cli.  4,  sec.  3 ;  Taylor's  Landlord  and 
of  for  thftt  purpose ;  and  on  the  conti-ary,  Tenant,  §  37,  et  seq. ;  and  the  late  case  of 
if  the  most  proper  and  authentic  form  of  Stratton  u.  Pettit,  16  C.  B.  420,  30  £.  L. 
words,  whcnihy  to  describe  ami  pass  a  &  E.  479. 
present  lease  for  years,  arc  made  use  of. 
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All  legal  mstmments  should  be  grammatically  written,  and 
shonld  be  constraed  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Bat 
this  is  not  an  absolute  rule  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  far 
immaterial  in  what  part  of  an  instrument  any  clause  is  written, 
that  it  wiU  be  read  as  of  any  place  and  with  any  context,  and  if 
necessary,  transposed,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  certain  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  parties,  (ft)  Still  this  will  be  done  only 
when  their  certain  and  eyident  intent  requires  it.  Inaccuracy 
or  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  clauses  of  an 
instrument  is,  therefore,  always  dangerous,  because  the  intent 
may  in  this  way  be  made  so  uncertain  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
remedy  by  construction.  (/)  Generally  all  relative  words  are 
read  as  referring  to  the  nearest  antecedent  {m)  But  this  rule 
of  grammar  is  not  a  rule  of  law,  where  the  whole  instrument 
shows  plainly  that  a  reference  was  intended  to  an  earlier  ante- 
r^edent.  (n) 

So,  it  is  a  general  proposition,  that  where  clauses  are  repug- 
nant and  incompatible,  the  earlier  prevails  in  deeds  and  other 
instruments  inter  vivosj  if  the  inconsistency  be  not  so  great  as 
to  avoid  the  instrument  for  uncertainty,  (o)     But  in  the  con* 

{k)  Per  BuUeTf  J.,  in  Dnke  of  Northam-  demise  is,  prima  Jwie,  for  the  life  of  B. 
berland  v.  Errington,  5  T.  R.  526.  Thus,  But  where  A  demised  to  B,  his  execitton 
if  a  man  in  the  month  of  Febniary  make  cmd  adtniniatrators,  for  the  term  of  His  nat- 
a  Lease  for  years,  reserving  a  yearly  rent  nral  life,  and  the  lease  contained  a  cove- 
payable  at  the  feasts  of  ot.  Michael  the  nant  by  A  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
Archangel  (Sept.  29],  and  the  Annunda-  premises  by  B,  his  executors,  &c.,  during 
tion  of  ourXady  [March  25],  during  the  the  natural  life  of  A,  it  was  held,  that  the 
term,  the  law  shall  make  transposition  of  word  *  his '  in  the  demising  clause  must 
the  feasts,  namely,  at  the  feasts  of  the  be  referred  to  A,  the  grantor,  and  not  to 
Annunciation  and  St.  Michael  the  Arch-  B,  thooffh  his  name  was  the  last  antece- 
angel,  that  the  rent  may  be  paid  yearly  dent.  Doev.  Dodd,  5  B.  &  Ad.  689.  In 
during  the  term.  Co.  Litt.  217  b.  See  adnfadaa  against  bail,  the  notice  to  the 
also,  I  Jarman  on  Wills,  437,  et  aeq,  defendant  was  dated  on  the  3d  day  of  Oc- 

(/)  "  Note  reader,"  saith  Lord   Coibe,  tober,  1842,  and  stated  that  the  execution 

"  although  mala  grammaiica  non  vitiat  in-  was  returnable  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  Oc- 

atrmnenta,  yet  in  expositione  irutrumentorwm  tober  next.    Held,  that  the  word  "  next  *' 

mala  grammatica,  quod  fieri  poesit,  vitanda  referred  to  the  3d  Tuesday  of  the  month,. 

9d"    Finch's  case,  6  Rep.  39.  and  not  to  the  month,  and  that  it  was  suf- 

(m)  Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Parols  (A.  14) ;  ficient.    Nettleton  v.  Billing,  13  N.  H. 

Jenk.   Cent.    180;    Bold  v.  Molineux,  446.    See  Osgood  v.  Hutchms,  6  id.  374 ; 

Dyer,  14  b;  Baring  v.  Christie,  5  East,  Prescot  v.  — — ^,  Cro.  Jac.  646 ;  Buckley 

398 ;  Hex  v.  Inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's,  1  v.  Ouildbank,  id.  678 ;  Bunn  v.  Thomas, 

B.&Ald.  327.  2  Johns.  190;   Tompkins  p.  Corwin,  9 

(n)  Guier's  case.  Dyer,  46  b ;  Carbonel  Cbwen,  255.     The  rule  is,  ad  proximum 

9.    Davies,   1    Stra.  394  ;    Staniland   v.  antecedens  fiat  reUuio,  si  sententia  non  impe- 

Hopkins,  9  M.  &  W.  178,  192  ;  Gray  v,  diat.    Bold  v.  Molineux,  Dyer,  14  b. 

Clark,  1 1  Vt  583.    Where  A  demises  to  (o)  Shep.  Touch.  88 ;  Cother  v.  Mer- 

B,  tor  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  the  rick,  Haraw.  94 ;  Carter  o.    Kungstead. 

VOL.  n.  88 
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struction  of  wills,  it  has  been  said  that  the  latter  cause  prevails, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  subsequent  thought 
or  purpose  of  the  testator,  and  therefore  to  express  his  last 
wilL(i?) 

An  inaccurate  description,  and  even  a  wrong  name  of  a  per- 
son, will  not  necessarily  defeat  an  instrument.  But  it  is  said 
that  an  error  like  this  cannot  be  corrected  by  construction,  un- 
less there  is  enough  beside  in  the  instrument  to  identify  the 
person,  and  thus  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the  correctioa. 
That  is,  taking  the  whole  instrument  together,  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  person.  It  is  also  said,  that  only 
those  cases  fall  within  the  rule  in  which  the  description  so  far 


Owen,  84 ;  Doe  v.  Biggs,  2  Taunt.  109. 
In  the  bodv  of  a  deed  of  settlement  were 
these  woras :  —  "  J£l,000  sterling,  lawful 
money  of  Ireland."  The  Vice-Chanoellor 
in  giving  judgment  in  the  case,  said :  — 
*'  It  heing  then  impossible  to  affix  a  mean- 
ing to  the  words,  '  steriins  lawful  money 
of  Ireland,'  taken  altogether,  I  must  deal 
with  them  according  to  the  rule  of  law  as 
to  construing  a  deed,  which  is,  that  if  you 
find  the  first  words  have  a  clear  mean- 
ing, but  those  that  follow  are  inconsistent 
with  them,  to  reject  the  latter."  Cope  v. 
Cope,  15  Sim.  118.  See  White  v.  Han- 
cock, 2  C.  B.  830;  Hardman  v.  Hardman, 
Cro.  Eliz.  886  ;  Youde  v.  Jones,  13  M.  & 
W.  534.  If  any  thing  bo  granted  genei> 
ally,  and  there  follow  restrictive  words, 
which  go  to  destroy  the  grant,  they  are 
rejected  as  being  repugnant  to  that  which 
is  first  granted.  See  Stukely  v.  Butler, 
Hob.  168, 172, 173,  F.  Moore,  880.  Not  so, 
however,  where  the  words  that  follow  are 
only  explanatory,  and  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  grant ;  as  in  case  of  a  feofiment  of 
two  acres,  habendum  the  one  in  fee,  and 
the  other  in  tail,  the  habendum  only  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  taking,  and  does  not 
restrain  the  gift.  Jackson  i\  Ireland,  3 
Wend.  99 ;  23  Am.  Jur.  277, 278.  Where 
the  condition  of  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  money  is,  that  the  bond  shall  be  void 
if  the  money  is  not  paid,  it  is  held,  that  the 
condition  is  void  for  repugnancy.  Mills 
V.  Wright,  1  Frecm.  247,  noTO.'Wella  v. 
Wright,  2  Mod.  285  ;  Wells  r.  Tregusan 
2  SiOk.  463,  11  Mod.  191  ;  Vernon  v.  Al- 
sop,  1  Lev.  77,  Sid.  105 ;  Gully  v.  Gully, 
1  Hawks,  20 ;  Stockton  v.  Turner,  7  J.  J. 
Marsh.  192.  In  39  H.  6,  10  a,  pi.  15,  it 
is  said  hw  IMdeton  to  have  been  adjudged 


that  such  a  condition  was  good,  and  thai 
a  plea  to  an  action  on  the  bond,  that  the 
defendant  had  not  paid  the  money,  was  a 
good  bar.  And  Prisot  affirmed  the  case, 
and  said  that  he  was  of  counsel  in  the 
matter  when  he  was  sergeant  But  that 
decision  cannot  now  bo  considered  as  law. 
Where,  however,*  the  payee  of  a  note,  at 
the  time  it  was  signed  oy  the  makei-s,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  indorsed 
thereon  a  promise  "not  to  compel  pay- 
ment thereof,  but  to  receive  tlie  amount 
when  convenient  for  the  promisors  to  pay 
it,"  it  was  heid,  that  the  indorsement  must 
bo  taken  as  part  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  the  payee  never  could  maintain  an 
action  thereon.  Barnard  0.  Cushing,  4 
Met.  230.  It  has  been  laid  down,  that 
where  A  grants  land  to  B,  and  afterwards 
in  the  same  deed  he  grants  tlie  same  land 
to  C,  the  grantee  first  named  takes  the 
whole  land.  Jenk.  Cent.  256.  If  the  in- 
consistency between  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment is  such  as  to  render  its  meaning 
wholly  uncertain  and  insensible,  it  wiU 
be  void.  Doe  v.  Fleming,  5  Tyrw. 
1013. 

ip)  Shep.  Touch.  88;  Co.  Litt,  112  b; 
Paramour  u.  Yardley,  Plowd.  541  ;  Doe 
V,  Biggs,  2  Taunt.  109;  Constantine  ». 
Constantine,  6  Ves.  1 00 ;  Shemut  v.  Bentr 
lev,  2  Mylne  &  K.  149;  I  Jarman  on 
"V^^ill8,  411.  "  If  I  devise  my  land  to  J. 
S.,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  will  I  do- 
vise  it  to  J.  D.,  now  J.  S.  shall  have  noth 
ing,  because  it  was  my  la-Jt  will  that  J.  D 
should  have  it."  Per  Ander»m,  C.  J.,  in 
Caner  v.  Kungsteod,  Owen,  84.  But  see, 
as  to  this  doctrine.  Paramour  v.  Yardley, 
Plowd.  541,  note  (d) ;  Co.  Litt.  112  b, 
note  (1) ;  23  Am.  Jur.  277,  278. 
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as  it  is  false  applies  to  no  person,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true  applies 
only  to  one.  But  even  if  the  name  or  description,  where  erro- 
neous, apply  to  a  wrong  person,  we  think  the  law  would  per- 
mit correction  of  the  error  by  construction,  where  the  instru- 
ment, as  a  whole,  showed  certainly  that  it  was  an  error,  and 
also  showed  with  equal  certainty  how  the  error  might  and 
should  be  corrected,  (q) 

The  law,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  in  reference 
to  various  topics,  frequently  supplies  by  its  implications  the 
wants  of  express  agreements  between  the  parties.  But  it  never 
overcomes  by  its  implications  the  express  provisions  of  par- 
ties, (r)  If  these  are  illegal,  the  law  avoids  them.  If  they  are 
legal,  it  yields  to  them,  and  does  not  put  in  their  stead  what  it 
would  have  put  by  implication  if  the  parties  had  been  sUent. 
The  general  ground  of  a  legal  implication  is,  that  the  parties 
to  the  contract  would  have  expressed  that  which  the  law  im- 
plies, had  they  thought  of  it,  or  had  they  not  supposed  it  was 
unnecessary  to  speaJt  of  it  because  the  law  provided  for  it 
But  where  the  parties  do  themselves  make  express  provision, 
the  reason  of  the  implication  fails. 

If  the  parties  expressly  provided  not  any  thing  different,  but 
the  very  same  thing  which  the  law  would  have  implied,  now 
this  provision  may  be  regarded  as  made  twice ;  by  the  parties 
and  by  the  law.  And  as  one  of  these  is  surplusage,  that  made 
by  the  parties  is  deemed  to  be  so ;  and  hence  is  derived  another 
rule  of  construction,  namely,  that  the  expression  of  those  things 
which  the  law  implies  works  nothing,  (s) 

If,  however,  there  be  many  things  of  the  same  class  or  kind, 
the  expression  of  one  or  more  of  them  implies  the  exclusion  of 
all  not  expressed ;  and  this  even  if  the  law  would  have  implied 
all,  if  none  had  been  enumerated,  (t)     It  follows,  therefore,  that 


(7)  Sco  Broom's  Lc^l  Mnxims,  2d  ed. 
n.  490,  et  seq.  We  Bhall  consider  this  sub- 
jcc'i  more  fully  bcrcafter. 

(r)  Kxpressttm  facit  cessare  taciturn.  Co. 
Lhi.  210  a;  Gooilull's  cose,  5  Rep.  97. 

(s)  Thcix'forc,  if  the  king  make  a  Lease 
for  rears,  remlcring  a  rciu  payable  at  his 
receipt  at  Westminster,  and  grant  t!»e  re- 
version to  another,  the  grantee  shall  de- 


mand the  rent  npon  the  land,  for  the  law, 
without  express  words,  implies  that  the 
lessee  in  the  king^s  case  must  pay  the  rent 
at  the  king's  receipt ;  and  expressio  eorum 
qua  tacite  insunt  nihil  operatur,  Boroughcs's 
case,  4  Rep.  72  b ;  Co.  Litt  201  b.  See 
also,  Co.  Litt.  191  a;  Ives's  case,  5  Rep. 
11. 
(t)   This   18  in   acoordanoe  with   the 
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implied  covenants  aie  controlled  and  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  express  covenants.  Thns,  in  a  lease,  the  word 
^  demise  "  raises  by  legal  implication  a  covenant  both  of  title 
in  the  lessor  and  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee.  Bat  if  with 
the  word  '^  demise  "  there  is  an  express  covenant  for  qniet  en- 
joyment, there  is  then  no  implied  covenant  for  title,  (u)  .So  a 
mortgage  by  law  passes  all  the  fixtures  of  shops,  foundries,  and 
the  like,  on  the  land  mortgaged ;  but  if  the  instrument  enumer- 
ates a  part,  without  words  distinctly  referring  to  the  residue,  or 
requiring  a  construction  which  shall  embrace  the  residue,  no 
fixtures  pass  but  those  enumerated,  (v)  So  where  in  a  charter- 
party  the  shipper  covenanted  to  pay  fireight  for  goods  ^'  delivered 
at  A,"  and  the  ship  was  wrecked  at  B,  and  the  defendant  there 
accepted  his  goods,  he  was  still  held  not  bound  to  pay  fireight 
pro  rata  Uineris  ;  (w)  although  he  would,  under  a  common  char- 
ter-party or  bill  of  lading,  be  bound  to  pay  freight  for  any  part 
of  the  tlransit  performed,  if  at  the  end  of  that  part  he  volun 
tarily  accepted  the  goods,  {x) 

Instruments  are  often  used  which  are  in  part  printed  and  ih 
part  written ;  that  is,  they  are  printed  with  blanks,  which  are 
afterwards  filled  up ;  cmd  the  question  may  occur,  to  which  a 
preference  should  be  given.  The  general  answer  is,  to  the  writ- 
ten part  What  is  printed  is  intended  to  apply  to  large  dasses 
of  contracts,  and  not  to  any  one  exclusively ;  the  bLeinks  are 
left  purposely,  that  the  special  statements  or  provisions  should 
be  inserted,  which  belong  to  this  contract  and  not  to  others,  and 
thus  discriminate  this  firom  others.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  attention  of  the  parties  was  more  closely  given 
to  those  phrases  which  they  themselves  selected,  and  which  ex- 
press the  especial  particulars  of  their  own  contract,  than  to 
those  more  general  expressions  which  belong  to  all  contracts  of 
this  class,  (y)  But  if  the  whole  contract  can  be  construed 
together  so  that  the  written  words  and  those  printed  make  an 

maxim,  expressio  unius  fst  exclusio  alterius.        (v)  Hare  v.  Horton,  5  B.  ft  Ad.  715. 
Co.  Litt.  210  a.     Seo  also,  Hare  v.  Hot-        iw)  Cook  v.  Jennings,  7  T.  R.  381. 
ton,  5  B.  &  Ad.  715 ;  The  King  v.  Inhab-        \x)  Luke  v.  Lyde,  2  Burr.  882 ;  Mitchell 

itaot8  of  Sedgley,  2  id.  65.  v.  Darthcz,  2  Bmg.  N.  C.  555. 

(u)  Noke's  case,  4  Rep.  80  b ;  Merrill  v,        (y)  Robertson  v.  French,  4  East,  ISK), 

Frame,  4  Taunt.  329 ;  Line  v.  StephenBon,  1 36 ;  Per  OaMey,  C.  J.,  in  Weisser  v,  Mait 

4  Bing.  N.  C.  678,  5  id.  183.  land,  3  Sandf.  318. 
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intelligible  contract,  this  constraction  should  be  adopted,  (z) 
Because  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  presumed  to  be  ^  alive 
and  active  throughout  the  whole  instrament,  and  that  no  aver^ 
ments  are  anywhere  inserted  without  meaning  and  without 
use."  (a) 


SECTION   IV. 

ENTIKBTY  OF  GONTBAOTS. 

The  question  whether  a  contract  is  entire  or  separable  is  often 
of  great  importance.  Any  contract  may  consist  of  many  parts ; 
and  these  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  whole,  or  as  so 
many  distinct  contracts,  entered  into  at  one  time,  and  expressed 
in  the  same  instrument,  but  not  thereby  made  one  contract 
No  precise  rule  can  be  given  by  which  this  question  in  a  given 
case  may  be  settled.  Like  most  other  questions  of  cQa3tau> 
tion,  it  depends  upon  the^intentign  of  the  parties^  and  this  must 
be  discovered  in  each  case  by  considering  the  language  em- 
ployed and  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 

If  the  part  to  be  performed  by  one  party  consists  of  several 
distinct  and  separate  items,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
other  is  apportioned  to  each  item  to  be  performed,  or  is  left  to 
be  implied  by  law,  such  a  contract  will  generally  be  held  to  be 
severable,  (b)     And  the  same  rule  holds  where  the  price  to  be 

(z)  Alsagar  o.  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Co.  ed  from  the  smaller  parcel,  in  conseqaence 

14  M.  &  W.  794, 799 ;  Howland  i;.  Comm.  of  a  defect  in  the  title  derived  under  the 

Ina.   Co.   Anthon,   N.   P.   46 ;    Harper  parchase,  and  thereupon  brought  an  action 

V.  Albany  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  17  N.  Y.  394;  for  money  had  and  received  to  recover 

Cushman  v.  North  Western  Ins.  Co.  34  back  the  £300,  at  the  same  time  refnsinff 

Me.  487  ;  Wallace  v.  Ins.  Co.  4  La.  289 ;  to  give  up  the  parcel  of  land  for  whicS 

Goicoechea  v.  La.  State  Ins.  Co.  18  Mart  £700  had  been  paid.    And  the  court  held 

iLa.)  51,  55;  Hunter  v.  General  Mutual  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover.     Lord 

ns.  of  N.  Y.  II  La.  An.  139.  A/van/ey,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 

(a)  Goix  u.  Low,  1  Johns.  Cas.  341.  court,  said:     "My  difficulty  has    been, 

(6)  This  point  is  well  illustrated  bv  the  how  far  the  agreement  may  be  considered 

ease  of  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  3  B.  &  P.  as  one  contract  for  the  purchase  of  both 

162.    In  that  case  the  plaintiff  had  pur-  sets  of  premises,  and  how  £gu'  the  party 

chased  from  the  same  persons  two  parcels  can  recover  so  much  as  he  has  paid  bv 

of  real  estate,  the  one  for  £700,  the  other  way  of  consideration  for  the  part  of  whicn 

for  £300,  and  had  taken  one  conveyance  the  title  has  failed,  and  retain  the  other 

for  both.    After  having  paid  the  purchase*  part  of  the  bai^ain.       This  for  a  time 

money  and  taken  posse^vion,  he  was  evict-  occasioned  doubts  in  my  mind ;  for  if  the 
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paid  is  clearly  and  distinctly  apportioned  to  different  parts  of 
what  is  to  be  performed,  although  the  latter  is  in  its  natare 
single  and  entire,  (c)     But  the  mere  fact  that  the  subject  of  the 


latter  question  wore  inyolyed  in  this  case 
it  woald  be  a  question  for  a  court  of  equity. 
If  the  question  were  how  far  the  particu- 
lar part  of  which  the  title  has  failed  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  bai^n,  the 
gro&sest  injustice  would  ensue  if  a  party 
were  sufTcrcd  in  a  court  of  law  to  say  that 
he  would  rotiiin  nil  of  which  the  title  was 
good,  and  recover  a  proportionable  part 
of  the  purchnsc-money  for  the  rest.  Pos- 
sibly the  part  which  he  retains  might  not 
have  been  sold,  unless  the  other  part  had 
been  taken  at  the  same  time ;  and  ought 
not  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, but  according  to  the  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  But  a  court  of 
equity  may  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  may  ascertain  how  fiur  one 
part  of  the  bargain  formed  a  material 
ground  for  the  rest,  and  may  award  a 
compensation  according  to  the  real  state 
of  the  transaction.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, no  such  question  arises ;  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  although  both  pieces  of 
(^und  were  bar^gained  for  at  the  stfme 
time,  we  must  consider  the  bai-gain  fis 
consisting  of  two  distinct  contracts;  and 
that  the  one  part  was  sold  for  £300,  and 
the  other  for  £700."  And  see  to  the 
same  point,  Mayfield  v.  Wadsley,  3  B.  & 
C.  357.  The  statement  in  the  text,  that 
where  the  subject  of  the  contract  consists 
of  several  distinct  and  independent  items, 
and  no  express  agreement  is  made  as  to 
the  consideration  to  be  paid,  the  contract 
may  be  considered  as  severable,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Robinson  v. 
Green,  S  Met.  159.  That  was  an  action 
of  assumpsit  to  recover  compensation  for 
services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant  as  an  auctioneer,  in  selling 
seventy-six  lots  of  wood.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  licensed  auctioneer  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  Two  of  the  lots  of  wood 
sold  were  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
The  defendant  contended  that  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff  was  entire ;  that  part  of  it 
was  a  claim  for  services  which  were  ille- 
gal, in  selling  property  out  of  his  county ; 
and  that  the  contract  being  entire,  and  the 
consideration,  as  to  part  at  least,  illegal, 
the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  Scd 
non  allocatur,  for,  per  Shaw,  C.  J. :  "  The 
pUintiff  does  not  claim  on  an  entire  con- 


tract. The  sale  of  each  lot  is  a  distinct 
contract.  The  plaintifTs  claim  for  a  com- 
pensation arises  upon  each  several  sale, 
and  is  complete  on  such  sale.  If  them 
were  an  express  promise  to  pay  him  a 
fixed  sum,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
entire  sale,  it  would  have  presented  a  dif^ 
ferent  question.  Where  an  entire  promise 
is  made  on  one  entire  consideration,  and 
part  of  that  consideration  is  illegal,  it  may 
avoid  the  entire  contract.  But  hero  is  no 
evidence  of  a  promise  of  one  entire  sum 
for  the  whole  service.  It  is  the  ordinair 
case  of  an  auctioneer's  commission,  which 
accrues  upon  each  entire  and  complete 
sale.  We  do  not  see  how  the  question 
can  be  answered,  which  was  put  in  the 
argument,  namely,  supposing  the  phiiotiff 
had  stopped  after  selling  the  two  lots  lying 
in  South  Reading,  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  sell,  would  he  not  have  been  enti- 
tled to  his  commission  ?  If  he  would,  wa 
do  not  perceive  how  his  claim  can  be 
avoided,  by  showing  that  he  did  some- 
thing else  on  the  same  day,  which  was  not 
malum  in  sti,  but  an  act  prohibited  by  law, 
on  considerations  of  public  policy.  The 
court  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's 
claim  for  a  quantum  meruit  may  bo  appor- 
tioned, and  that  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
for  his  services  in  the  sale  of  the  two  lots." 
And  see  Mavor  v.  Pyne,  3  Bing.  285; 
Perkins  v.  Hart,  11  Wheat.  237,  251; 
Withers  v.  Reynolds,  2  B.  &  Aid.  882 ; 
Sickels  V.  Patterson,  1 4  Wend.  257;  Mo- 
Knight  u.  Dunlop,  4  Barb.  36,  47 ;  Snook 
V.  Fries,  19  id.  313;  Carleton  v.  Woods, 
8  Foster,  290;  Robinson  v.  Snyder,  25 
Penn.  St,  203.  For  the  law  applicable  to 
cases  where  property  is  purchased  in  lots 
at  auction  at  separate  biddings,  see  ante, 
vol.  1,  p.  495. 

(c)  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  built  upon  a 
special  contract,  and  it  is  part  of  the  terms 
of  that  contract  that  given  portions  of  the 
price  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  namely,  part  when  the 
keel  is  laid ;  part  when  at  the  light  plank ; 
and  the  remainder  when  the  snip  is 
launched ;  there  arises  a  separate  contract 
for  each  instalment ;  and  therefore  when 
the  keel  is  laid,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
ship  for  which  an  instalment  is  to  bo  paid 
is  completed,  it  has  l)cen  held  in  England, 
and  to  some  extent  hero,  that  an  action 
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contract  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  value  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  price  affixed  to  each  pound,  or  yard,  or  bushel,  of 
the  quantity  contracted  for,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
contract  severable,  (d)  And  if  the  consideration  to  be  paid  is 
single  and  entire,  the  contract  must  be  held  to  be  entire,  al- 
though the  subject  of  the  contract  may  consist  of  several  dis* 
tinct  and  wholly  independent  items,  (e) 


Iks  immediately  for  the  one  party  to  re- 
coyer  the  instalment,  and  that  part  of  the 
ship  becomes  by  the  payment  the  property 
of  the  other  party.  W'oods  v,  Russell,  5 
B.  &  Aid.  942.  See  also,  Clarke  v. 
Spence,  4  A.  &  E.  448;  Laidler  v.  Bur- 
linson,  2  M.  &  W.  602 ;  Cunningham  v. 
Morrell,  10  Johns.  203.  But  this  doctrine 
is  altogether  denied  in  Andrews  v.  Durant, 
1  Kcm.  35.  See  also,  Wood  v.  Bell,  5 
Ellis  &  B.  772,  34  £.  L.  &  £.  178,  6 
Ellu  &  B.  355 ;  Moody  v.  Brown,  34  Me. 
10/  ;  I  Parsons,  Mar.  Law,  7.5,  n.  1. 

{d)  Clark  v.  Baker,  5  Met.  452.  The 
nlaintiff  in  this  case  purchased  of  the  de- 
fendant a  car^go  or  com  on  board  a 
schooner  lying  in  Boston,  agreeing  to  pay 
76^  cents  per  bushel  for  the  yellow  com, 
and  73^  cents  for  the  white  com ;  the  de- 
fendant warranting  it  to  be  of  a  certain 
quality.  The  quantity  of  com  was  not 
known  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  there  were  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  bushels.  The 
plaintiff  paid  the  defendant  $1,200  in 
advance,  and  after  liaving  received  enough 
of  the  com  to  amount,  at  tlie  agreed 
price,  to  $1,067.02,  refused  to  receive  any 
more,  on  the  ground  that  the  remainder 
was  not  such  as  the  cargo  was  warranted 
to  be.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  diiicrcnce  between  the  aforesaid  sums 
of  $1,200  and  $1,067.02.  The  defend- 
ant objected  that  the  contract  was  entire, 
and  that  the  present  action  could  not  be 
maintained,  without  proof  that  the  plain- 
tiff offered  to  retum  the  com  which  he 
had  accepted ;  and  this  objection  was  sus- 
tained. Hubbard,  J.,  said  :  **  The  ques- 
tion in  the  present  case  resolves  itself  into 
this :  Was  there  one  bargain  for  the  whole 
caigo,  or  were  there  two  distinct  contracts 
for  the  yellow  and  white  corn,  or  was 
there  a  separate  and  independent  bargain 
for  each  bushel  of  com  contracted  for,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  receipt  of  one 
or  more  bushels  of  the  warranted  quality 
imposed  no  duty  upon  the  plaintiff  to  re- 
tain the  residue  1    And  we  are  of  opinion 


that  the  contract  was  an  entire  one.  The 
bargain  was  not  for  2,000  or  3,000  bushels 
of  com,  but  it  was  for  the  cargo  of  the 
schooner  Shylock,  be  the  quantity  more 
or  less ;  a  cargo  known  to  consist  of  two 
different  kinds  of  corn ;  and  the  means 
taken  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  paid 
were  in  the  usual  mode,  by  agreeing  on 
the  rate  per  bushel  for  the  two  Kinds,  and 
take  the  whole.  . . .  There  is  no  ground, 
on  the  evidence  as  reported,  to  maintain 
that  there  were  two  contracts  for  the  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  com ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
but  that  the  1,400  bushels  that  were  re- 
tained consisted  of  a  part  of  each.  So 
that  the  plaintiff,  to  support  his  position, 
must  contend  as  he  has  contenaed,  that 
the  bargains  in  this  case  were  separate 
bargains  for  each  several  bushel  of  a  given 
quality,  and  for  a  distinct  price.  But  this 
separation  into  parts  so  mmute,  of  a  con 
tract  of  this  nature,  can  never  be  admit- 
ted ;  for  it  might  lead  to  the  mnltiplica- 
tion  of  suits  indefinitely,  in  giving  a  dis- 
tinct right  of  action  for  every  distinct 
portion.  As  well  might  a  man  who  sold  a 
chest  of  tea  by  the  pound,  or  a  piece  of  cloth 
by  the  yard,  or  a  piece  of  land  bv  the  foot 
or  by  the  acre,  contend  that  eacli  pound, 
yard,  foot,  or  acre,  was  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  contract,  and  each  the  subject  of 
n  separate  action.''  So  in  Davis  v.  Max- 
well, 12  Met.  286,  where  the  plaintiff 
agreed  with  the  defendant  to  work  on  the 
farm  of  the  latter  for  the  period  of  **  seven 
months,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,"  it 
was  keid  that  the  contract  was  entU'C ;  that 
eighty-four  dollars  were  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  seven  months,  and  not  twelve  dol- 
lars at  the  end  of  each  month ;  and  that 
the  plaintiff,  on  leaving  the  defendant's 
service  without  ^ood  cause  bcfora  the 
seven  months  expired,  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  any  thing  of  the  defendant.  See 
also,  Baker  o.  Higgins,  21  N.  Y.  (7  Smith), 
397. 

(e)  Miner  ».  Bradley,  22  Pick.  457.  In 
this  case  the  defendant  put  up  at  auction  a 
certain  cow  and  400  pounds  cf  hay,  both 
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SECTION  V. 


APPOBTIOITMENT    OF    OONTBACTS. 


A  contract  is  said  to  be  apportionable  when  the  amount  of 
consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  one  party  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  performance  by  the  other.  The  question  of  apportion- 
ment must  be  carefully  distinguished  firom  that  of  entirety, 
considered  in  the  last  section.  The  latter  must  always  be  de- 
termined before  the  former  can  properly  arise.  For  the  question 
of  apportionment  always  addresses  itself  to  a  contract  which 
has  already  been  ascertained  not  to  be  single  and  entu*e. 

When  parties  enter  into  a  contract  by  which  the  amount  to 
be  performed  by  the  one,  and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  by 
the  other,  are  made  certain  and  fixed,  such  a  contract  cannot 
be  apportioned.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  agree  together  that  A  shall 
enter  into  the  service  of  B,  and  continue  for  one  year,  and  that 
B  shall  pay  him  therefor  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  and 


of  which  the  plaintiff  bid  off  for  $17, 
which  ho  paid  at  the  time.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  cow,  and  afterwards  demanded 
the  haj,  which  was  refosed  hj  the  defend- 
ant, who  had  need  it.  This  action  was 
broQght  to  recover  back  the  valae  of  the 
hay.  The  defendant  objected  that  the 
contract  was  entire ;  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  back  the  price  paid,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  without  rescinding  the 
whole  contract,  and  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  returning  the  cow.  And 
this  objection  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
Morton,  J.,  said :  "  There  may  be  cases, 
where  a  legal  contract  of  sale  covering 
several  articles  may  be  severed,  so  that  the 
purchaser  may  hold  some  of  the  articles 
purchased,  and  not  receiving  others,  may 
recover  back  the  price  piud  for  them. 
Where  a  number  of  articles  are  bought  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  separate  price  agreed 
upon  for  each,  although  they  are  ul  in- 
cluded in  one  instrument  of  conveyance, 
vet  die  contract,  for  sufficient  cause,  may 
be  rescinded  as  to  part,  and  the  price  paid 


recovered  back,  and  may  be  enforced  as 
to  the  residue.  But  this  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  be- 
cause in  eflecJ;  there  is  a  separate  contract 
for  each  separate  article.  This  subject  is 
well  explained  and  the  law  well  stated, 
in  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  3  B.  &  P.  162." 
The  learned  judge  then  stated  that  case, 
and  continued :  "  Had  the  plaintiff  bid 
off  the  cow  at  one  price,  and  the  hay  at 
another,  although  he  had  taken  one  bill  of 
sale  for  both,  it  would  have  come  within 
the  principles  of  the  above  case.  But 
such  was  not  the  fact.  And  it  seems  to 
us  very  clear  that  the  contract  was  entne; 
that  it  was  incapable  of  severance,  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced  in  part  and  rescind- 
ed in  part;  and  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
scinded without  placing  the  parties  in 
statu  quo."  See  further  on  the  subject  of 
entirety,  Jones  v.  Dunn,  3  Watts  &  S. 
109 ;  Biggs  V.  Wisking,  14  C.  B.  195,  25 
E.  L.  &  E.  257  ;  Wiite  o.  Brown,  2 
Jones  (N.  C),  403:  Dula  v.  Cowles,  id. 
454. 
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A  enters  the  service  accordingly,  and  continaes  half  of  the  year, 
and  then  leaves,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any  thing  on 
the  contracL  (/)  This  is  an  old  and  deep-rooted  principle  of  the 
common  law,  and  though  it  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of 
harshness,  it  would  be  diiEcalt  to  contend  against  it  upon  prin- 
ciple. We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  state,  that  courts  of 
jastioe  can  only  carry  into  effect  such  contracts  as  parties  have 
made.  They  cannot  make  contracts  for  them,  or  alter  or  vary 
those  made  by  them.  And  it  would  seem  difficult  for  a  court, 
without  travelling  out  of  its  true  sphere,  to  say,  that  because  B 
has  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  year's  service,  he 
has  therefore  agreed  to  pay  at  that  rate,  or  any  particular  sum, 
for  a  shorter  period.  In  other  words,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  parties  intended  that  the  amount  of  consider- 
ation to  be  paid  by  B  should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  by  A,  when  both  of  these  were  definitely  fixed  by  the 
parties.  The  only  agreement  entered  into  by  B  was  to  pay  A 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  when  the  latter  should  have 
served  him  one  year.  Therefore,  until  the  full  year's  service  has 
been  rendered,  the  casus  fxderis  does  not  arise. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  rule  of 
construction,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  not 
a  rule  of  law  which  controls  intention.  Therefore,  if  the  parties 
wish  to  make  a  contract  which  shall  be  apportionable,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  their  doing  so,  provided  they  make  their  inten- 
tion sufficiently  manifest.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  make  a  contract, 
by  virtue  of  which  A  is  to  enter  into  the  service  of  B,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  continue  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  such  contract  is  clearly  apportionable ; 
for  neither  the  extent  of  service  nor  the  amount  of  consideration 
is  fixed  by  the  contract,  but  only  a  certain  relation  and  propor- 
tion between  them.  And  contracts  have  been  held  apportiona^ 
ble  in  which  the  service  to  be  performed  was  specified  and  fixed) 
but  the  consideration  to  be  paid  was  left  to  be  implied  by  law, 
.  But  this  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  (g-) 

(/)  Ex  parte  Smyth,  1  Swanst.  337,  (g)  Roberts  v.  Harelock,  3  B.  &  Ad. 

and  n.  (a).    Wo  have  already  considered  404.    In  this  case  a  ship  belonging  to  the 

this  point  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  TQlume,  defendant  having  come  into  port  in  a 

B.  IIL  ch.  9,  sec  1.  damaged  state,  tioe  plaintiff  was  emplojred 
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We  have  seen  that  when  parties  make  a  contract  which  is  not 
apportionable,  no  part  of  the  consideration  can  be  recovered  in 
an  action  on  a  contract,  until  the  whole  of  that  for  which  the 
consideration  was  to  be  paid  is  performed.  But  it  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  a  party  who  has  performed  a  part  of 
his  side  of  a  contract,  and  has  failed  to  perform  the  residue,  is  in 
aU  cases  without  remedy.  For  though  he  can  have  no  remedy 
on  the  contract  as  originally  made,  the  circumstances  may  be 
such  that  the  law  will  raise  a  new  contract,  and  give  him  a 
remedy  on  a  (pMinJbijm,  meruit.  ^ 


and  undertook  to  pat  her  into  thorough 
repair.  Before  the  work  was  completed, 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  parties,  and 
the  plaintiff  refused  to  proceed  until  he 
was  paid  for  tITe  work  already  done,  and 
for  which  this  action  was  brought.  The 
defendant  objected,  that  the  action  did  not 
lie,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  had  not  com- 
pleted his  contract,  and  as  long  as  that 
was  the  case,  the  work  already  done  was 
unavailable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  required.  And  the  case  of  Sin- 
clair V.  Bowles,  9  B.  &  C.  92,  in  which  A, 
having  undertaken  for  a  specific  sum  of 
money  to  repair  and  make  perfect  a  given 
article,  and  having  repaired  it  in  part,  but 
not  made  it  perfect,  it  was  hddj  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  what  he  had 
done,  was  cited  as  in  point.  But  Lord 
TerUerden  said  :  "  I  have  no  doabt  that 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  entitled  to 
recover.  In  Sinclair  v.  Bowles  the  con- 
tract was  to  do  a  specific  work  for  a  specific 
sum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  case 
amounting  to  a  contract  to  do  the  whole 
repairs  and  make  no  demand  till  they  are 
completed.  The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
say  that  he  would  proceed  no  further  with 
the  repaira  till  he  was  paid  what  was 
already  due."  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  learned 
note  to  Cutter  v.  Powell,  2  Smith's  Lead. 
Cas.  12,  having  stated  this  case,  and 
quoted  the  language  of  Lord  TenterdeUf 
says:  "From  these  words  it  may  be 
thought  that  his  lordship's  judgment  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  whole  work  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment 
of  any  part  of  the  price,  excepting  when 
the  sum  to  be  paid  and  the  work  to  be 
done  are  both  specified  (unless,  of  course, 
in  case  of  special  terms  in  the  agreement 
expressly  imposing    such  a   condition); 


and  certainly  good  reasons  maybe  alleged 
in  favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  for  when  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  a  specific  sum,  as  in 
Sinclair  v.  Bowles,  it  is  clear  that  the 
court  and  jury  can  have  no  right  to  appor- 
tion that  which  the  parties  themselves 
have  treated  as  entire,  and  to  say  that  it 
shall  be  paid  in  instalments,  contrary  to 
the  agreement,  instead  of  in  a  round  sum 
as  provided  by  the  agreement ;  but,  where 
no  price  is  specified,  this  difficulty  does 
not  arise,  and  perhaps  the  true  and  right 
presumption  is,  that  the  parties  intended 
the  payment  to  keep  pace  with  the  accrual 
of  tne'benefit  for  which  payment  is  to  be 
made.  But  this,  of  course,  can  only  be 
when  the  consideration  is  itself  of  an  ap- 
portionable nature,  for  it  is  easy  to  put  a 
case  in  which,  though  no  price  has  been 
specified,  yet  the  consideration  is  of  so  in- 
divisible a  nature,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to.  say  that  one  part  should  be  paid  for 
before  the  remainder ;  as  where  a  painter 
agrees  to  draw  A's.  likeness,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  require  A  to  pay  a  ratable  sum 
on  account  when  half  the  face  only  bad 
been  finished;  it  is  cihvlous  that  he  has 
then  received  no  benefit,  and  never  will 
receive  any,  unless  the  likeness  should  be 
perfected. '  There  are,  however,  oases,  that 
for  instance  of  Roberts  r.  Havelock,  in 
which  the  consideration  is  in  its  nature 
apportionable,  and  there,  if  no  entire  sum 
have  been  agreed  on  as  the  prioe  of  the 
entire  benefit,  it  would  not  be  unjust  to 
presume  that  the  intention  of  the  contract 
toi-s  was  that  the  remuneration  should 
keep  pace  with  the  consideration,'and  be 
recoverable  toties  quoties  by  action  on  a 
quantum  meruit."  See  also.  Withers  ir. 
Reynolds,  2  B.  &  Ad.  882;  Sickles  r. 
Pattison,  14  Wend.  257  ;  Wado  »,  Hay- 
cock, 25  Penn.  St  382. 
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Thns,  if  one  party  is  prevented  from  fully  performing  his 
contract  by  the  fault  of  the  other  party,  it  is  clear  that  the  party 
thus  in  fault  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  and  screen  himself  from  payment  for  what  has  been 
done  under  the  contract.  The  law, '  therefore,  will  imply  a 
promise  on  his  part  to  remunerate  the  other  party  for  what  he 
has  done  at  his  request ;  and  upon  this  promise  an  action  may 
be  brought.  (A) 

r''  So  too,  if  one  party,  without  the  fault  of  the  other,  fails  to 
perform  his  side  of  the  contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
him  to  sue  upon  it,  still  if  the  other  party  have  derived  a  benefit 
from  the  part  performed,  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  him  t^  re- 
tain that  without  paying  any  thing.  The  law,  therefore,  gener- 
ally implies  a  promise  on  his  part  to  pay  such  a  remuneration 
as  the. benefit  conferred  upon  him  is  reasonably  worth,  and  to 
recover  that  quantum  of  remuneration  an  action  of  indebUahbS 
assumpsit  is  maintainable.  {%) 


(h)  Planch^  v.  Colbarn,  8  Bing.  14  ; 
Goodman  v.  Pooock,  15  Q.  B.  576 ;  Hall 
r.  Rupley,  10  Barr.  231 ;  Moiilton  v. 
Trask,  9  Met.  577 ;  Hoagland  v.  Mooro, 
2  Blackf.  167 ;  Bannister  v.  Read,  I  Gill- 
man,  92 ;  Selby  v.  Hutchinson,  4  id.  S19 ; 
Webster  v.  Enlield,  5  id.  298  ;  Derby  v. 
Johnson,  21  Vt.  17.  So  too,  if  a  special 
acdon  on  the  case  is  bronght  against  the 
party  in  fault  to  recover  damages  for  not 
Deing  permitted  to  perform  the  contract,  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  what  has  been 
performed  may  be  included  in  the  dam- 
ages. Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576 ; 
Derby  i7.  Johnson,  21  Vt.  18;  Clark  v, 
Marsiglia,  1  Denio,  317. 

(i)  The  cases  bearing  upon  the  last 
proposition  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
conflicting.  They  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  three  classes; — those  aris- 
ing on  contract  of  sale ;  those  arising  on 
contracts  to  do  some  specific  labor  upon 
the  land  of  another,  as  to  erect  buildings, 
or  to  build  roads  and  bridges ;  and  those 
arising  upon  ordinary  contracts  for  ser- 
vice. The  leading  case  of  the  first  class 
is  that  of  Oxendale  v,  Wetherell,  9  B.  & 
C.  386.  That  was  an  action  of  indtbita' 
ttt»  assumpsit  to  rei^ver  the  price  of  ISO 
bushels  of  wheat  sold  and  delivered  by 
the  plaintiflT  to  the  defendant,  at  8$.  per 
bushel     The  defendant  gave  endence  to 


show  that  he  made  an  absolute  contract 
for  250  bushels,  and  contended,  that  as  the 
plaintiff  had  not  fully  performed  his  con  • 
tract,  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover  any 
thing.  But  Bayley,  J.,  before  whom  the 
cause  was  tried,  was  of  opinion,  that  as 
the  defendant  had  not  returned  the  130 
bushels,  and  the  time  for  completing  the 
contract  had  expired  before  the  action  was 
brought,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  130  bushels  which 
had  been  delivered  to  and  accepted  bv  the 
defendant.  A  verdict  was  accordmgly 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  with  liberty  to  tho 
defendant  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit 
But  upon  a  motion  to  tlmt  effect  being 
made,  Lord  Tenterden  said  :  **  If  the  rule 
contended  for  "were  to  prevail,  it  would 
follow,  that  if  there  had  been  a  contract 
for  250  bushels  of  wheat,  and  249  had 
been  delivered  to  and  retained  by  the  de- 
fendant, the  vendor  could  never  recover 
for  the  249,  because  he  had  not  delivered 
the  whole."  •  Bavleu,  J. :  "  The  defend- 
ant having  retained  the  130  bushcl%  after 
the  time  for  completing  the  contract  had 
expired,  was  bound  by  law  to  pay  for  the 
same."  Parke,  J. ;  "  Where  there  is  an 
entire  contract  to  deliver  a  large  quantity 
of  goods,  consisting  of  distinct  parcels, 
within  a  specified  time,  and  the  seller  de> 
livers  part,  he  cannot,  before  the  expirSr 
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The  particular  subject  of  apportionment  of  rent  has  been 
considered  in  the  first  volume,  Book  IL  ch.  3,  sect  8* 
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non  of  that  time,  bring  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  price  of  that  part  delivered, 
becaoM  the  parchtuer  may,  if  the  vendor 
fail  to  complete  his  contract,  return  the 
part  delivered.  Bat  if  he  retain  the  part 
delivered,  after  the  seller  haa  failed  in  per- 
forming his  contract,  the  latter  maj  re- 
cover we  valae  of  the  goods  which  he  has 
so  delivered."  So  also,  in  Reed  v.  Rann, 
10  B.  &  C.  441 ,  Parke,  J.,  said :  "  In  some 
cases,  a  special  contract  not  executed  maj 
give  rise  to  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a 
guatUum  meruit,  ex.  gr.,  where  a  special 
contract  has  been  made  for  goods,  and 
goods  sent  not  according  to  the  contract 
are  retained  by  the  party,  there  a  claim  for 
the  value  on  a  quantum  valebant  may  be 
supported.  But  then  from  the  circum- 
stances a  new  contract  may  be  implied." 
And  see,  to  the  same  efiect,  Shipton  t;. 
Casson,  5  B.  &  C.  378.  So  too,  m  Mas- 
sachusetts it  has  been  held,  that  if  the 
vendee  of  a  specific  quantity  of  goods 
5old  under  an  entire  contract,  receives  a 
lart  thereof,  and  retains  it  after  the  vendor 
las  refused  to  deliver  the  residue,  this  is  a 
severance  of  the  entirety  of  the  contract, 
and  he  becomes  liable  to  the  vendor  for 
the  price  of  such  part.  Bowker  v.  Hoyt, 
1 8  rick.  .555.  And  we  apprehend  that  a 
similar  rule  would  be  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  courts  in  this  country.  But  in 
New  York,  the  case  of  Oxendale  v.  Weth- 
erell  has  been  entirely  repudiated,  and  it 
is  there  held,  that  the  vendor  in  such  a  case 
is  not  entitled  to  any  remedy.  Champlain 
r.  Rowlev,  13  Wend.  258,  18  id.  187; 
Mead  V.  toegolver,  16  Wend.  632;  Mc- 
Knight  V.  Dunfop,  4  Barb.  36 ;  Paige  v, 
Ott,  5  Denio,  406 ;  Oakley  v.  Morton,  I 
Kern.  25.  And  so  abo  in  Ohio.  With- 
orow  iJ.  Witherow,  16  Ohio,  238,  Read,  J., 
dissenting.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
oases  in  the  second  class  is  Hay  ward  v. 
Loonanl,  7  Pick.  181.  In  that  case  the 
plaintiff  contracted  in  writing  to  build  a 
house  for  the  defendant,  at  a  certain  time, 
nnii  in  a  certain  manner,  .on  defendant's 
html,  and  afterwards  built  the  house  within 
the  time,  and  of  the  dimensions  agreed  on, 
but  in  workmanship  and  materials  vary- 
ing from  the  contract.  The  defendant 
was  present  almost  every  day  during  tho 
liuildinc,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing all  the  materials  and  labor,  and  ob- 
jected at  times  to  parts  of  the  materials 
and  work,  but  contiitued  to  give  directions 


about  the  house,  and  ordered  some  varia- 
tions  from  the  contract  He  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  a  part  of  the  work 
from  time  to  time,  ^ougn  professing  to  be 
no  judge  of  it.  Soon  uter  the  house  waa 
done  he  refused  to  accept  it,  but  the  plaia- 
tiff  had  no  knowledge  that  he  intended  to 
refuse  it  till  after  it  was  finished.  It  waa 
hdd,  that  the  plaintiff  might  maintain  an 
action  against  the  defendant  on  a  quantum 
meruit  for  his  labor,  and  on  a  quantum  vai- 
ebant  for  tho  materials.  It  may  be  gath- 
ered, however,  from  the  judgment  of 
Parker,  C.  J.,  that  he  considered  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be  proved  in  order  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover; — either 
that  there  was  an  honest  intention  to  go 
by  the  contract,  and  a  substantive  execa- 
tion  of  it,  with  only  some  comparatively 
slight  deviations  as  to  some  particnlan 
provided  for ;  or  that  there  was  an  assent 
or  acceptance,  express  or  implied,  by  the 
party  with  whom  the  plaintiff  contracted. 
That  such  is  now  the  received  law,  see 
Smith  v.  First  Cong.  Meeting-house  in 
Lowell,  8  Pick.  178 ;  Taft  v.  Montague,  14 
Mass.  282;  Olmstead  v.  Beale,  19  Pick. 
528 ;  Snow  i7.  Ware,  13  Met.  42 ;  Lord  v. 
Wheeler,  1  Gray,  282 ;  Hayden  v.  Madi- 
son, 7  Greenl.  76 ;  Jennings  v.  Camp.  13 
Johns.  94 ;  Kettle  v.  Harvey,  21  Vt.  301 ; 
Bum  t;.  Miller,  4  Taunt.  745 ;  Chapel  p. 
Hickcs,  2  Cromp.  &  M.  214  ;  Thornton  r. 
Place,  I  Moody  &  R.  218.  But  see  Ellis 
V.  Hamlen,  3  Taunt.  52;  Sinclair  o. 
Bowles,  9  B.  &  O.  92  ;  Wooten  v.  Read, 
2  Smedes  &  M.  585 ;  Helm  v.  WUson,  4 
Mo.  41 ;  White  r.  Oliver,  36  Me.  93.  —We 
are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  cases 
upon  contracts  for  serrice  fully  sustaining 
the  proposition  in  the  text,  except  the 
celebrated  one  of  Britton  v.  Turner,  6  N. 
H.  481,  already  cited  by  us,  ante,  p.  38, 
note  {k).  That  was  an  action  of  wdebt- 
tatus  assumpsit  for  work  and  labor  per* 
formed  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant, 
from  March  9,  1831,  to  December  27,  of 
the  same  year.  The  defendant  ofiered 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  work  was  done 
under  a  contract  to  work  for  one  year  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  left  his  service  without  his 
consent  and  without  good  cause.  The 
learned  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that 
although  all  these  points  should  be  made 
out,  yet  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover, under  his  quantum  meruit  county  aa 
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SECTION  VI. 

OF  COin)ITIONAL  CONTRACTS. 

It  is  sometimes  of  great  importance  to  determine  whethei 
there  be  a  condition  in  a  contract  or  an  instniment.    If,  for 


much  as  the  labor  performed  was  reason- 
ably worth.  And  this  instruction  was 
held  to  be  correct.  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  de- 
ItTering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  after 
noticing  several  of  the  cases  dted  above 
in  the  second  class,  said :  "  Those  cases 
are  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  principle, 
from  the  present,  unless  it  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  where  the  party  has  con- 
tracted to  furnish  materials,  and  do  certain 
labor,  as  to  build  a  house  in  a  specified 
manner,  if  it  is  not  done  according  to  the 
contract,  the  partj  for  whom  it  is  built 
may  refuse  to  receive  it — elect  to  take  no 
benefit  from  what  has  been  performed — 
and  therefore  if  he  does  receive  he  shall  be 
bound  to  paj  the  value ;  whereas  in  a  con- 
tract for  labor,  merely,  from  day  to  day, 
the  party  is  continually  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  ttie  contract,  under  an  expectation 
that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  cannot,  upon 
the  breach  of  it,  have  an  election  to  rerase 
to  receive  what  has  been  done,  and  thus 
discharge  himself  from  payment  But  we 
think  this  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the 
contracts  does  not  justify  the  application 
of  a  different  rule  in  relation  to  them. 
The  party  who  contracts  for  labor  merely 
for  a  certain  period,  does  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  he  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  accepting  part  performance 
from  day  to  day,  if  the  other  party  com- 
mences the  performance,  and  with  knowl- 
edge also,  that  the  other  party  may  eventu- 
ally fail  of  completing  the  entire  term.  If 
under  such  circumstances  he  actually  re- 
ceives a  benefit  from  the  labor  performed, 
over  and  above  the  damage  occasioned  by 
the  failure  to  complete,  there  is  as  much 
reason  why  he  should  pay  the  reasonable 
worth  of  what  has  thus  been  done  for  his 
benefit,  as  there  is  when  he  enters  and 
occupies  the  house  which  has  been  built 
for  him,  but  not  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  contract,  and  which  he  per- 
hans  enters,  not  because  he  is  satisfied 


with  what  has  been  done,  but  because 
circumstances  compel  him  to  accept  it 
such  as  it  is,  that  he  should  pay  for  the 

value  of  the  house If  t'he  party 

who  has  contracted  to  receive  merchandise 
takes  a  part  and  uses  it,  in  expectation 
that  the  whole  will  be  delivered,  which  is 
never  done,  there  seems  to  be  no  greater 
reason  that  he  should  pay  for  what  he  has 
received,  than  there  is  that  the  party  who 
has  received  labor  in  part,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, should  pay  the  value  of  what 
has  been  done  for  his  benefit.  It  is  said, 
that  in  those  cases  where  the  plaintiff 
has  been  permitted  to  recover,  %ero  was 
an  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  answer  is,  that  where  the  contract  is 
to  labor  from  day  to  day  for  a  certain 

Seriod,  the  party  for  whom  the  labor  is 
one  in  truth  stipulates  to  receive  it  from 
day  to  day,  as  it  is  performed,  and  al- 
though the  other  may  not  eventually  do 
all  he  has  contracted  to  do,  there  has  been, 
necessarily,  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  and  the 
party  must  have  understood  when  he 
made  the  contract  that  there  was  to  be 
such  acceptance.  If,  then,  the  party  stip- 
ulates in  the  outset  to  receive  part  perform- 
ance from  time  to  time,  with  a  knowledge 
that  the  whole  may  not  be  completed,  we 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  equally 
be  holden  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  value 
received,  as  where  he  afterwards  takes  the 
benefit  of  what  has  been  done,  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  whole  which  was  con- 
tracted for  has  not  been  performed.  In 
neither  case  has  the  contract  been  per^ 
formed.  In  neither  can  an  action  be  sus- 
tained on  the  original  contract.  In  both 
the  party  has  assented  to  receive  what  is 
done.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  assent  is  prior,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  all  may  not  be  performed,  in 
the  other  it  is  subsequent,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  whole  has  not  been  accom- 
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instance,  a  deed  contain  a  grant  on  condition,  then  if  thexe  be 
a  breach  of  condition,  the  grant  is  void,  and  the  estate  may 
never  vest,  or  may  be  forfeited.  A  condition  of  this  sort  is  not 
favored,  and  would  not  be  readily  implied,  (j)  But  stipulations 
or  agreements  may  be  implied,  upon  the  breach  of  wliich  an 
action  may  be  brought  Mutual  contracts  sometimes  contain  a 
condition,  the  breach  of  which  by  one  party  permits  the  other  to 
throw  the  contract  up,  and  consider  it  as  altogether  nuIL 
Whether  a  provision  shall  have  this  effect,  for  which  purpose  it 
must  be  construed  as  an  absolute  condition,  is  sometimes  a 
question  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
no  precise  words  are  now  requisite  to  constitute  a  condition ; 
and  perhaps  that  no  formal  words  will  constitute  a  condition,  if 
it  be  obvious  from  the  whole  instrument,  that  this  was  not  the 
intention  or  understanding  of  the  parties. 


plishcd.  We  Imve  no  hesitation  in  hold- 
ing that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied 
to  both  classes  of  cases,  especially  as  the 
operation  of  the  rule  will  be  to  make  the 

Earty  yffy  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract, 
able  to  such  amount  of  damaf!;es  as  the 
other  party  has  sustained,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  an  entire  loss  for  a  partial 
failure,  and  thus  making  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  many  cases  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  in  jury We  hold, 

then,  that  where  a  party  undertakes  to 
pay  upon  a  special  contract  for  the  per- 
lormnnco  of  labor,  or  the  furnishing  of 
materials,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  upon 
such  special  agreement  until  the  money  is 
earned  actonling  to  the  terms  of  it,  and 
where  the  parties  have  made  an  express 
contract,  the  law  will  not  imply  and  raise 
a  contract  different  from  that  which  the 
parties  have  entered  into,  except  upon 
some  further  transaction  between  the  par- 
ties. But  if,  whera  a  conti'act  is  made  of 
Buch  a  character,  a  party  actually  receives 
labor,  or  materials,  ancl  thereby  derives 
a  benefit  and  advantage,  over  and  above 
the  damage  which  ha^  resulted  from  the 
broach  of  the  contract  by  the  other  party, 
the  labor  actually  done,  and  the  value  re- 
ceived, furnish  a  new  consiiideration,  and 
the  law  thereupon  raises  a  promise  to  pay 
to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable  worth  of 
such  excess.  This  may  be  considered  as 
making  a  new  case,  one  not  within  the 
original  agreement,  and  the  party  is  en- 
titled to  *  recover  on  his  new  case  for  the 
^vork  done,  not  as  agreed,  but  yet  accepted 


by  the  defendant.'  1  Dane's  Abr.  224." 
But  the  courts  of  other  States  have  thna 
far  shown  little  disposition  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  learned  judge.  Thus,  in 
Eldridge  v.  Rowe,  2  Gilman,  91,  the  court 
heid,  u})on  a  simihu:  state  of  facts,  that  the 
pbiintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  And 
Young,  J.,  said:  ''It  is  no  objection  to 
say  that  tlie  defendant  has  received  the 
benefit  of  his  labor,  this  being  a  case, 
where,  from  its  nature,  the  defendant  could 
not  separate  the  products  of  his  labor  from 
the  general  concerns  of  his  farm,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  responsible  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever  for  not  doing  thai  which 
was  impossible."  See  also.  Miller  ».  God- 
dard,  34  Me.  102;  Olmstead  v.  Bcale, 
19  Pick.  629;  Davis  v.  Maxw^cll,  12  Met. 
286.  Swanzey  v.  Moore,  22  111.  63.  Him- 
sell  V.  Erickson,  28  III.  257,  in  which  case 
it  is  also  held,  that  $i  contract  to  work  a 
given  number  of  months  at  a  fixed  price 
per  month,  is  an  entire  contract,  extending 
over  the  whole  number  of  montlis.  See 
also,  ante,  p.  36,  note  ((/),  and  p.  40,  note 
(/).  —  Difficult  questions  frequently  arise 
in  the  classes  of  cases  considered  in  the 
present  note,  as  to  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages, and  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 
have  deducted  from  the  amount  otherwise 
recoverable  the  damage  sustained  by  him 
in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. These  questions  will  be  considered 
under  their  appro{)riate  heads  in  the  sab- 
sequent  part  of  this  treatise. 
(j)  See  ante,  p.  510,  n.  (y). 
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It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  rules 
which  would  have  decisive  influence  in  determining  this  vexed 
question.  Indeed,  courts  seem  to  agree  of  late  that  the  decision 
must  always  '^  depend  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  to  be 
collected  in  each  particular  case  from  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  relates."  (A) 
**  It  cannot  depend  on  any  formal  arrangement  of  the  words, 
but  on  the  reason  and  sense  of  the  thing  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  whole  contract"  (Z)  It  is  said  that  where  the  clause 
in  question  goes  to  the  whole  of  the  consideration,  it  shall  be 
,  read  as  a  condition,  (m)  The  meaning  of  this  must  be,  that  if  ^ 
the  supposed  condition  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  con- 
tract, and  cannot  be  severed  from  it,  or  from  any  part  of  it,  a 
breach  of  the  condition  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  contract,  which 
gives  to  the  other  party  the  right  of  avoiding  or  rescinding  it 
altogether.  But  where  the  supposed  condition  is  distinctly  sep- 
arable, so  that  much  of  the  contract  may  be  performed  on  both 
sides  as  though  the  condition  were  not  there ;  it  will  be  read  as 
a  stipulation,  the  breach  of  which  only  gives  an  action  to  the 
injured  party,  (n)  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert,  that  which  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  law,  (o)  that  where  in  case  of  a  breach  the 
party  cannot  have  his  action  for  damages,  there  the  doubtful 
clause  must  be  read  as  a  condition,  because  otherwise  the  party 
injured  wo  old  be  without  remedy.  For  if  "  the  reason  and 
sense  of  the  thing,"  or  the  rational  and  fair  construction  of  the 
contract  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  did  not  agree 
nor  intend  that  there  should  be  this  condition,  then  there  is 
none ;  and  if  a  party  be  in  this  way  injured  and  remediless,  it  is 
his  own  fault,  in  that  he  neither  inserted  in  his  contract  a  con- 
dition, the  breach  of  which  would  discharge  him  from  all  obli- 
gation, nor  a  stipulation,  for  the  breach  of  which  he  might  have 
his  action,  (p) 

{k)  Per  Tiudal,  C.  J.,  in  Glaholm  v,  (m)Boono».Eyro,l  H.B1. 278, note  (a|. 

Hays,  2  Man.  &  G.  266.  (n)   See  Hemans  u.  Picciotto,  1  C.  B. 

(?)  Per  Lord  EUenlnrongh,  in  Ritchie  v,  N.  8.  646. 

Atkinson,  10  Enst,  295.    And  see  North-  (o)  See  Pordngc  v.  Cole,l  Wms.  Sannd. 

ampton  Gas  Light  Co.  r.  Parnell,  15   C.  319. 

B.  630,  29  En^.  L.  &  Eq.  231.  {p)  See  infra,  p.  529,  note  (r). 
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OF    MUTtJAL     CONTRACTS. 

It  is  a  similar  question  —  sometimes  indeed  the  very  same 
question  —  whether  covenants  are  mutual,  in  such  sense  that 
each  is  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  other.  And  also  whether 
covenants  or  agreements  b^  dependent  or  independent  {q)  By 
the  very  definition  of  them,  if  they  are  dependent,  that  is,  if 
each  depends  on  the  other,  the  failure  of  one  destroys  and  an- 
nuls the  other.  Or,  if  this  dependence  is  not  mutual,  but  one 
of  them  rests  upon  the  other  by  a  dependence  which  is  not 
equally  shared  by  the  other,  if  that  contract  upon  which  this 
dependence  rests  is  broken  and  defeated,  the  other  by  reason  of 
its  dependence  is  annulled  and  destroyed  also.  But  they  may 
be  whoUy  independent,  although  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
and  made  by  the  same  parties,  and  included  in  the  same  instru- 
ment In  that  case  they  are  two  separate  contracts.  Each 
party  must  then  perform  what  he  undertakes,  without  reference 
to  the  discharge  of  his  obligation  by  the  other  party.  And  each 
party  may  have  his  action  against  the  .other  for  the  non-per^ 
,  formance  of  his  agreement,  whether  he  has  performed  his  own 
or  not.  Now  the  law  has  no  preference  for  one  kind  of  contract 
over  another ;  nor  does  it  by  its  own  implication  and  intend- 
ment, make  one  rather  than  the  other,  and  still  less  does  it  re- 

(q)  In  Kingston  v.  PrQston,  cited  in  formed,  the  other  party  is  not  liable  to  an 

Jones  V,  Barcley,  Dong.  690,  Lord  Mans-  action  on  his  covenant.     3.  There  is  also 

field  said  :    "  There  are  three  kinds  of  a  third  sort  of  covenants,  which  are  m» 

covenants :  1.  Such  as  are  called  mutual  tual  conditions  to  be  performed  at  the  same 

and  independent^  where  either  party  may  time ;  and  in  these,  if  one  })arty  was  ready, 

recover  damages  from  the  other,  for  the  and  offered  to  perform  his  part,  and  the 

injury  ho  may  have  received  by  a  breach  other  neglected  or  refused  to  perform  his, 

or  tlie  covenants  in  his  favor,  and  where  it  he  who  was  ready  and   offered  has  fnl- 

is  no  excuse  for  the  defendant  to  allege  a  filled  his  engagement,  and  may  maintain 

breach  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  an  action  for  the  default  of  the  otlier; 

plaintiff.     2.  There  are  covenants  which  though   it  is  not  certain  that  either  is 

aro  conditions  and  dependent^  in  which  the  obliged,  to  do  the  first  act."    See  also, 

performance  of   one    depends  upon  the  Mason  v.  Chambers,  4  Litt.  253 ;  and  Mr. 

prior  performance  of  anotlicr,  and  tliere-  Durnfoprs  note  to  Acherley  v,  Vernon, 

tore,   until   this  prior    condition   is  per-  Willes.  157. 
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qture  bne  rather  than  the  other.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  said, 
that  this  question  in  each  particular  case  will  be  determined  by 
inferring,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  case  permits,  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  parties,  firom  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  whole  contract,  (r) 


(r)  In  ancient  timefl  the  decision  of 
questions  of  this  kind  depended  rather 
npon  nice  and  subtle  constmctions  put 
upon  the  lanenage  of  a  contract,  than 
upon  the  eyiaent  sense  and  intention  of 
the  parties,  as  eathered  from  a  rational 
consideration  of  the  whole  instrument, 
and  the  snbject-matter  of  the  agreement. 
Thus,  in  15  H.  7,  10,  pL  17,  it  was  ruled 
by  Fineux,  C.  J.  that  if  one  corenant 
with  me  to  serve  me  for  a  year,  and  I 
covenant  with  him  to  give  him  j£20,  if  I 
do  not  say  Jbr  the  cause  afor&taidf  he  shall 
have  an  action  for  the  £20,  although  he 
never  serves  me ;  otherwise  it  is  if  I  say 
that  he  shall  have  £20  for  the  cause  afore- 
said.  So  if  I  covenant  with  a  man  that  I 
will  marry  his  daughter,  and  he  covenants 
with  me  that  he  wiU  make  an  estate  to  me 
^  and  his  daughter,  and  the  heirs  of  our 
two  bodies  begotten,  if  I  afterwards  marry 
another  woman,  or  his  daughter  marries 
another  man,  yet  I  shall  have  an  action 
of  covenant  against  him  to  compel  him  to 
make  the  estate ;  but  if  the  covenant  were 
that  he  would  make  the  estate  to  us  two  for 
the  cause  aforesaid^  in  that  case  he  would 
not  make  the  estate  until  wo  were  mar- 
ried. And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  court.  But  Lord  HoUy  in  the  great 
case  of  Thorp  v,  Thoro,  II  Mod.  455, 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  in  Acherley 
V.  Vernon,  Willes,  153,  advanced  more 
lational  ideas  upon  the  subject.  And  in 
Kingston  v,  Preston,  already  cited.  Lord 
Mansfidd  declared  that  the  dependence  or 
independence  of  covenants  was  to  be  col- 
lectf^d  from  the  evident  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  the  parties,  and  that»  however  trans- 
posed they  might  be  in  the  deed,  their 
I>recedency  must  depend  on  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  intent  of  the  transaction 
requires  their  performance.  Since  that 
time  the  principle  thus  enunciated  by 
Lord  Mansfidd  has  been  steadily  adhered 
to ;  and,  as  a  means  of  carrying  it  out, 
and  applying  it  to  the  facts  of  particular 
cases,  Mr.  Serigeant  Williams,  in  his  elab- 
orate note  to  Pordage  v.  Cole,  1  Wms. 
Sannd.  310,  has  given  the  five  following 
rules,  collected  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy from  the  dedded  cases.    1.  "  If  a  day 
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be  appointed  for  payment  of  money,  or 
part  of  it,  or  for  doing  any  other  act,  and 
the  day  is  to  happen,  or  may  happen  before 
the  thing  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
money,  or  other  act  is  to  be  performed ; 
an  action  ma^  be  brought  for  the  money, 
or  for  ilbt  doing  such  other  act  before  per- 
formance ;  for  it  appears  that  the  party 
relied  upon  his  remedy,  and  did  not  intend 
to  make  the  performance  a  condition  pre- 
cedent ;  and  so  it  is  where  no  time  is  fixed 
for  peiformance  of  that  which  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  money  or  other  act.'' 
See  Pordage  v.  Cole,  1  Wms.  Saund. 
319  ;  Thorp  v.  Thorp,  12  Mod.  460,  1 
Salk.  171,  per  Holt,  C.  J. ;  Peeten  v. 
Opie,  2  Saund.  350,  per  Hale,  C.  J. ;. 
Campbell  i7.  Jones,  6  T.  R.  570 ;  Mattock 
V.  Einglake,  10  A.  &  E.  50;  Wilks  v. 
Smith,  10  M.  &  W.  355 ;  Wood  t;.  Gov- 
emor  &  Co.  of  Copper  Miners  in  Eng^ 
Und,  14  C.  B.  428,  26  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
343;  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Co.  t^. 
Philipson,  16  C.  B.  2,  30  E.  t.  &  B.. 
421 ;  Mayor  of  Norwich  v,  Norfolk  Rail- 
way Co.  4  Ellis  &  B.  397,  30  E.  L.  & 
E.  120;  Northampton  Gas  Light  Co.  o. 
Parnell,  15  C.  B.  630,  29  E.  L.  &  E. 
229 ;  Underhill  v.  The  Saratoga  &  W.  R. 
R.  Co.  20  Barb.  455 ;  Edgar  v.  Boies,  11 
8.  &  R.  445;  Sterenson  v.  Eleppinger,  5 
Watts,  420 ;  Lowry  ».  Mehamr,  10  id. 
387  ;  Goldsborough  v.  Orr,  8  Wheat  217 ; 
Robb  V.  Montgomery,  20  Johns.  15.  The 
principle  of  tins  rule  has  been  misapplied 
m  various  cases,  as  in  Terry  v.  Duntze,  2 
H.  Bl.  389.  In  that  case  A  covenanted 
to  build  a  house  f5r  B,  and  finish  it  on  or 
before  a  certain  day,  in  consideration  of  & 
sum  of  money,  which  B  covenanted  to 
pay  A  by  instalments  as  the  building  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  held,  that  the  finishing  of 
the  house  was  not  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  parent  of  the  money;  that  A 
might  mamtain  an  action  of  debt  against 
B  for  the  whole  sum,  though  the  building 
was  not  finished  at  the  time  appointed,  on 
the  ground  that  part  of  the  monev  was  to 
be  paid  lieforo  the  house  could  be  com- 
pleted. This  case  was  followed  in  Seers 
V.  Fowler,  2  Johns.  272,  and  Havens  v. 
Bush,  id.  387.    But  in  Cunningham  t; 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OF  THB  FRBSTJMPnom  OF  LAW. 


There  are  some  general  presumptions  of  law,  ^hich  may  be 
considered  as  affecting  the  constniction  of  contracts.     Thus,  it 


Monell,  10  Johns.  208,  Seen  v.  ^wler, 
and  Havens  v.  Bosh,  were  OTennled,  and 
the  authority  of  Terry  v,  Duntze  repudi- 
ated. Cunningham  v.  Morrell  was  fol- 
lowed in  McLure  v.  Rush,  9  Dana,  64, 
and  in  Allen  v.  Sanders,  7  B.  Mon.  593, 
orermling  the  earlier  cases  of  Craddock 
V,  Aidridge,  2  Bibb,  15,  and  Mason  v. 
Chambers,  4  Litt  253.  And  see  to  the 
same  effect  Kettle  w.  Harvey,  21  Vt.  301 ; 
Lord  V.  Belknap,  1  Cush.  279  ;  Tompkins 
V.  Elliot,  5  Wend.  436.  — In  the  case  of 
contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real 
estate,  whore  the  purchaser  covenants  to 
pay  the  purchase-money  by  instahnents, 
and  the  vendor  covenants  to  convey  by 
deed,  either  on  the  Isst  day  of  payment, 
or  on  some  day  previous,  the  covenants 
to  pay  the  instalments  falling  dne  before 
the  dav  appointed  for  conveying  by  deed, 
are  independent  of  the  covenant  to  convey, 
and  an  action  may  be  maintained  for  such 
instalments,  without  showing  any  convey- 
ance or  offer  to  convey ;  but  the  convey- 
ance or  offer  to  convey,  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  to  insist  upon  the 
payment  of  an  instalment  falling  dne  either 
on  or  after  the  day  of  conveyance.  Grant 
V.  Johnson,  1  Seld.  247,  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
case,  in  6  Barb.  337.  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff  agreed  to  sell  to  the  defendant 
a  piece  of  land,  and  covenanted  to  give 
possession  of  the  land  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  and  to  convey  by  deed  on 
the  first  of  May,  1846.  And  the  defend- 
ant covenanted  to  pay  $950,  as  follows, 
namely :  $^00  on  the  first  of  April,  1846, 
$200  on  the  first  of  April,  1847,  $275  on 
the  first  of  April,  1848,  and  $275  on  the 
first  of  April,  1849.  The  plaintiff  gave 
the  defendant  possession  of  the  premises, 
and  the  defendant  paid  the  first  instal- 
ment according  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  present  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  second  instalment;  and  the 


court  kddf  that  the  conveyance  by  deed 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment 
of  any  instalment  after  the  first;  and 
therefore  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  without  averring  a  performance  or 
tender  of  performance  of  such  condition. 
So  in  Bean  v.  Atwater,  4  Conn.  3,  A  and 
B,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1816,  entered 
into  articles  of  agreement,  wherebv  A,  in 
consideration  of  Sie  covenants  to  be  per- 
formed and  payments  to  be  made  by  B, 
granted  and  sold  to  B  certain  tracts  of 
land,  and  covenanted  to  confirm  them  to 
him  by  deed  in  fee-simple,  on  the  first  of 
June,  1817;  and  B  covenanted  to  pav 
therefor  the  sum  of  4,000  doUars,  of  which 
500  dolUirs  were  to  be  paid  immediately, 
500  dollars  on  the  first  of  January,  1817, 
500  dollars  on  the  first  of  Juno,  1817,  500 
dollars  on  the  first  of  January,  1818,  1,000 
dollars  on  the  first  of  January,  1819,  and 
the  residue  on  the  first  of  January,  1820. 
For  the  performance  of  these  stipulations 
the  parties  bound  themselves,  respectively, 
in  tne  penalty  of  8,000  dollars.  In  an 
action  brought  by  A  against  B  for  the 
money,  it  was  kddy  that  the  covenant  of 
the  defendant,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
two  first  instalments,  was  independent, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  sum  due  thereon,  without  averring  or 
proving  performance  of  the  covenant  on 
nis  part ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  instalment  payable  on  the  first  of 
June,  1817,  and  the  subsequent  instal 
ments,  performance  by  the  plaintiff  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  his  right  of  recov- 
ery. And  see  to  the  same  eflnsct  Leonard 
V,  Bates,  1  Blackf.  172;  Katie  v.  Hood, 
13  Pick.  281.  But  see  Weaver  i7.  Child- 
ress, 3  Stew.  361. — 2.  "When  a  dav  is 
appointed  for  the  payment  of  money,  &c., 
and  the  day  is  to  happen  after  the  thing 
which  is  the  consideration  of  the  money, 
&c.,  is  to  be  performed,  no  action  can  be 
maintained    for  the   money,  &c.,  befoit 
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is  a  presumption  of  law  that  parties  to  a  simple  contract  intend- 
ed to  bind  not  only  themselves,  but  their  personal  represent- 


peiformance."  Thorp  i;.  Thorp,  12  Mod. 
460,  1  Salk.  171 ;  Bean  v.  Atwater,  4 
ronn.  9;  Dey  v.  Dox,  9  Wend.  129; 
Morris  V.  Silter,  1  Denio,  59 ;  Rider  v. 
Pond,  1 8  Barb.  1 79.  —  3.  "  Where  a  cove- 
nant goes  only  to  part  of  the  consideration 
on  both  sides,  and  a  breach  of  such  cove- 
nant may  be  paid  for  in  damages,  it  is  an 
Indcpeiulent  covenant,  and  an  action  may 
be  maintained  for  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  without 
&verrin<^  performance  in  the  declaration." 
The  leading  case  upon  this  point  is  Boone 
V,  Eyre,  I  H.  Bl.  273,  note  (a).  The 
plaintiff,  in  that  cam,  conveyed  to  the 
defendant  the  equity  of  redemption  of  a 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  together 
with  the  stock  of  negroes  upon  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  £500,  and  an  annuity  of 
£160  per  annum  for  life;  and  cove- 
nanted that  he  had  good  title  to  the  plan- 
tation, was  lawfully  possessed  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  that  the  defendant  should  quiet- 
ly enjo]^.  The  defendant  covenanted,  that 
the  plaintiff  loeil  and  truly  performing  all 
and  ecerg  thing  on  his  part  to  be  perjbrmed, 
he  the  defendant  would  pay  the  annuity. 
The  action  was  brought  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  annuity.  Plea,  that  the  plain- 
tiif  was  not  at  the  time  of  making*  the 
deed  legally  possessed  of  the  negroes,  and 
80  had  not  a  good  title  to  convey.  Gen- 
eral demnn-cr  to  the  plea.  Lord  Mansfield: 
"  The  distinction  is  very  clear,  where  mu- 
tual covenants  go  to  the  whole  of  the  con- 
siderntion  on  both  sides,  they  are  mutual 
conditions,  the  one  precedent  to  the  other. 
But  where  they  go  only  to  a  part,  where 
a  breach  may  be  paid  for  in  damages, 
there  the  defendant  has  a  remedy  on  his 
covenant,  and  shall  not  plead  it  as  a  con- 
dition precedent.  If  this  plea  be  allowed, 
any  one  negro  not  being  the  property 
of  the  plaintitf,  would  bar  the  action." 
Upon  this  case  Sei|;eant  Williams  remarks 
as  foUwvs :  "  The  whole  consideration  of 
the  covenant  on  the  part  of  B  the  pur- 
chaser to  pay  the  money,  was  the  convey- 
ance by  A  the  seller  to  him  of  the  equity 
of  redewfition  of  the  plantation,  and  also 
the  stock  of  negroes  upon  it.  The  excuse 
for  non-payment  of  the  money  was,  that 
A  had  broke  his  covenant  as  to  part  of 
the  consideration,  namely,  the  stock  of 
negroes.  But  as  it  appeared  that  A  had 
conveyed  the  equity  of  redemption  to  B, 
•nd  so  had  in  part  executed  his  covenant. 


it  would  be  unreasonable  that  B  should 
keep  the  plantation,  and  yet  refuse  pay- 
ment, because  A  haid  not  a  good  title  to 
the  negroes.  Per  Ashharst,  J.,  6  T.  R.  573. 
Besides,  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
parties  would  be  unequal,  if  A's  covenant 
were  held  to  be  a  condition  precedent. 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  v.  Shore,  1  H.  Bl. 
279.  For  A  on  the  one  side  would  lose 
the  consideration-money  of  the  sale,  but 
B's  damage  on  the  other  might  consist 
perhaps  in  the  loss  only  of  a  few  neg^es. 
So  where  it  was  agreed  between  C  and  D, 
that  in  consideration  of  £500,  C  should 
teach  D  the  art  of  bleaching  materials  for 
making  paper,  and  permit  Mm,  durin?  the 
continuance  of  a  patent  which  C  had  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  to  bleach  such 
materials  accordmg  to  the  specification; 
and  C  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £250 
paid,  and  of  the  further  sum  of  £250  to 
be  paid  by  D  to  him,  covenanted  that  he 
would  with  all  possible  expedition  teadi 
D  the  method  or  bleaching  such  materials, 
and  D  covenanted  that  he  would,  on  or 
before  the  24th  of  February,  1794,  or 
sooner,  in  case  C  should  before  that  time 
have  taught  him  the  bleaching  of  sndi 
materials,  pay  to  C  the  further  sum  ol 
£250.  In  covenant  by  C  against  D,  the 
breach  assigned  was  the  non-payment  of 
the  £200.  Demurrer,  that  it  wos  not  aver- 
red that  C  had  taught  D  the  method  of 
bleaching  such  materials ;  but  it  was  hdd 
by  the  court,  that  the  whole  consideration 
of  the  agreement  being;  that  C  should  per- 
mit D  to  bleach  matenalSf  as  well  as  teach 
him  the  method  of  doing  it ;  the  covenant 
by  C  to  teach  formed  but  part  of  the  con- 
sideration, for  a  breach  of  which  D  might 
recover' a  recompense  in  damages.  And 
C  having  in  part  executed  his  agreement, 
by  transferring  to  D  a  right  to  exercise 
the  patent,  he  ought  not  to  keep  that  right 
without  paying  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sideration, because  ho  may  have  sustained 
some  damage  by  I)'s  not  having  instructed 
him ;  and  the  demurrer  was  overruled. 
Campbell  v.  Jones,  6  T.  R.  570.  Hence, 
it  appears  that  the  reason  of  the  decision 
in  these  and  other  similar  cases,  besides 
the  inequality  of  the  damages,  seems  to 
be,  that  where  a  person  has  received  a 
part  of  the  consideration  for  wliich  he  en* 
tered  into  the  agreement,  it  would  be  un- 
just that  because  he  has  not  had  the  whole. 
he  should  therefore  be  permitted  to  ei\jot 
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atives ;  and  such  parties  may  sue  on  a  contract,  although  not 
named    therein,  (s)      Hence,    as    we    have    seen,    execntorsi 


that  part  withoat  either  payiiig  or  doing 
any  tning  for  it.  Therefore  the  Uw  obligee 
him  to  perform  the  a^;reement  on  his  part, 
and  leaves  him  to  his  remedy  to  recoyer 
any  damage  he  may  have  sustained  in  not 
having  received  the  whole  consideration. 
And  hence  too,  it  seems,  it  mnst  appear 
apon  the  record  that  the  consideration  was 
executed  in  part,  as  in  Boone  v.  Eyre,  above 
mentioned,  the  action  was  on  a  deed,  where- 
by the  plaintiff  had  conveyed  to  the  de- 
fendant the  equity  of  redemption  of  the 
plantation,  for  the  defendant  did  not  deny 
the  plaintiff's  tide  to  convey  it;  so  in 
Campbell  v.  Jonei,  the  plaintiff  had  trans- 
feired  to  the  defendant  a  right  to  exercise 
the  patent.  Therefore,  if  an  action  be 
brought  on  a  covenant  or  agreement  con- 
tained in  articles  of  agreement,  or  other 
executory  contract  where  the  whole  is  fu- 
ture, it  seems  necessary  to  aver  perform- 
ance in  the  declaration  of  the  whole,  or  at 
least  of  part  of  that  which  the  plaintiff  has 
covenanted  to  do ;  or  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  by  the  plea  that  he  has  performed 
it.  As  where  A,  by  articles  of  agreement, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  B  on  a  oertun  day,  cove- 
nants to  convey  to  B  on  the  same  da^  a 
house,  together  with  the  fixtures  and  nir- 
nitnre  therein,  and  that  he  was  lawfully 
seised  of  the  house,  and  possessed  of  the  fix- 
tures and  furniture.  In  an  action  against  B 
for  the  money,  A  must  aver  that  he  con- 
veyed either  the  whole  of  the  premises,  or 
at  least  the  house,  to  B,  or  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  B  in  his  plea  that  A  did  con- 
vey the  house,  but  was  not  lawfully  pos- 
sessed of  the  ^miture  or  fixtures."  JPor 
further  illustration  of  this  principle,  see 
Fothcrgill  v,  Walton,  2  J.  B.  Moore,  630 ; 
Stavcra  V.  Curling,  3  Bmg.  N.  C.  355 ; 
Franklin  v.  Miller,  4  A.  &  E.  599 ;  Fish- 
mongers Co.  V.  Robertson,  5  Man.  &  6. 
131,  198;  Storer  v,  Gordon,  3  M.  &  S. 
308 ;  Ritchie  n.  Atkinson,  10  East,  295 ; 
Uavelock  v.  Grcddes,  id.  555 ;  Jonassohn  v. 
Groat  Northern  Railway  Co.  10  Exch.  434, 
28  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  481 ;  Gould  v.  Webb, 
4  Ellis  &  B.  933,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  33l ; 
Mill  Dam  Foundcry  v,  Hovey,  21  Pick. 
417;  Tileston  v.  Newell,  13  Mass.  406; 
Bennet  v.  Pixley,  7  Johns.  249;  Ober- 
myer  v,  Nichols,  6  Binn.  159 ;  Mon^ison  v. 


Galloway,  2  Harris  &  J.  461 ;  Todd  v. 
Summers,  2  Gratt.  167 ;  Lewis  v.  Weldon. 
3  Rand.  71 ;  McCullough  u.  Cox,  6  Barb. 
386;  Payne  o.  Bettisworth,  2  A.  K. 
Marsh.  427;  Keenan  v.  Brown,  21  Vt. 
86 ;  Tompkins  v.  'Elliot,  5  Wend.  496 ; 
Grant  v,  Johnson,  5  Barb.  161,6  id.  337, . 
1  Seld.  247 ;  Pepper  v.  Haight,  20  Barb. 
429.  "  If,"  says  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Knight 
V.  The  New  EngUnd  Worsted  Co.  2 
Cush.  286,  "a  party  promiae  to  build  a 
house  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  to 
dig  a  well  on  the  premises,  and  to  place  a 
pump  in  it;  and  the  owner  of  the  land 
covenants  seasonably  to  supply  all  mate- 
rials and  furnish  a  pump ;  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  stipulation  to  furnish  materials  is 
dependent,  and  constitutes  a  condition, 
because  the  builder  cannot  perform  on 
his  part  until  he  has  the  materials.  So 
to  put  a  pump  into  the  well.  But  the 
stipulation  to  dig  a  well  is  not  conditional, 
because  it  goes  to  a  small  part  only  of  the 
consideration,  and  does  not  necessarily  de- 
pend on  a  prior  performance,  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  and  because  a  fkUure  can  be 
compensated  in  damages,  and  the  remedy 
of  the  owner  is  by  action  on  the  contract. 
—4.  "But  where  the  mutual  covenants 
go  to  the  whole,  consideration  on  both  sides, 
Uiey  are  mutual  conditions,  and  perform- 
ance must  be  averred."  Duke  oi  St  Al- 
bans V.  Shore,  1  H.  Bl.  270 ;  Graves  o. 
Legg,  9  Exch.  709,  25  Eng.  L,  &  Eq. 
552 ;  Gxey  v.  Friar,  4  Clark  &  F.  565,  26 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  27 ;  Dakin  v.  Williams,  11 
Wend.  67.  —  5.  "  Where  two  acts  are  to 
be  done  at  the  aame  time,  as  where  A  cov- 
enants to  convey  an  estate  to  B  on  such 
a  day,  and  in  consideration  thereof  B 
covenants  to  pay  A  a  sum  of  money  on 
the  same  day,  neiuier  can  maintain  an  ac- 
tion without  showing  performance  of,  for 
an  ofier  to  perform  his  part,  though  it  is 
not  certain  which  of  thelb  is  oblig^  to  do 
the  first  act ;  and  this  particular^  applies 
to  all  cases  of  sale."  See  the  numerous 
cases  cited  ^by  Scijeant  WiUiams;  and 
also  Campbell  v,  Gittings,  19  Ohio,  347  ; 
Williams  v,  Healy,  3  Benio,  363 ;  Gas- 
ley  v.  Price,  16  Johns.  267 ;  Dunham  r. 
Pettee,  4  Seld.  508;  Lester  v.  Jewctt, 
1  Kern.  453.  —  Where  a  party  agreed  en 
the  payment  by  another  of  certain  sums  of 


(s)  Siboni  v.  Kirkman,  1   M.   &  W.    30 ;  Marshall  v.  Broadhnrst,  1  Cromp.  % 
418.  423  ;  Quick  v.  Ludborrow,  3  Bulst.    J.  403.  *  ^ 
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thougb  not  named  in  a  contract,  are  liable,  so  far  as  they  have 
assets,  for  the  breach  of  a  contract,  which  was  broken  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  testator.  And  if  the  contract  was  not  broken 
in  his  lifetime,  they  most  not  break  it,  but  will  be  held  to  its 
performance,  unless  this  presumption  is  overcome  by  the  nature 
of  the  contract ;  as  whiere  the  thing  to  be  done  required  the  per- 
sonal skill  of  the  testator  himself,  (t)  So,  too,  if  several  per- 
sons stipulate  for  the  performance  of  any  act,  without  words  of 
severalty,  the  presumption  of  law  is  here  that  they  intended  to 
bind  themselves  jointly,  (u)  But  this  presumption  also  might 
be  rebutted  by  tiie  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  if  it  were 
certain  that  separate  things  were  to  be  done  by  separate  parties, 
who  could  not  join  in  the  work,  (v) 

It  is  also  a  legal  presumption,  that  ev^y  grant  carries  with  it 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  grant,  (w) 


money  to  a  third  joenon,  to  assign  certain 
certificates  of  sale  of  land,  and  it  was 
hM  that  the  covenants  were  independent, 
and  that  in  a  suit  hj  the  party  Irannd  to 
assign,  a  general  ayerment  of  readiness  on 
his  part  to  perform  was  sufficient.  SIo- 
cnm  V.  Bespard,  8  Wend.  615.  See  Nor- 
throp 9.  Northrap,  6  Cowen,  296 ;  Cham- 
pion V.  White,  5  Cowen,  509 ;  Robb  v. 
Montgomery,  20  Johns.  15.  But  see  Par- 
ker V.  Parmele,  20  Johns.  130  ;  Adams  v, 
Williams,  2  Watts  &  S.  227  ;  Halloway  v, 
Davis,  Wright,  129.  Justice  would  seem 
to  requue  that  such  stipulations  should  be 
considered  as  dependent.  Leonard  o. 
Bates,  1  Bhickf.  172,  note;  per  Shaw,  C. 
J.,  in  Kane  v.  Hood,  13  Pick.  281.  — 6. 
It  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
stipuUitions  or  promises  may  be  dependent 
from  the  nature  of  the  acts  to  be  perform- 
ed, and  the  order  in  which  they  must  nec- 
essarily precede  and  follow  each  other. 
"  When  the  act  of  one  party  must  neces- 
sarily precede  any  act  of  the  other,  as 
where  one  stipulates  to  manufacture  an 
article  from  materials  to  be  furnished  by 
the  other,  and  the  other  stipulates  to  frir- 
nish  the  materials,  the  act  of  furnishing 
the  materials  necessarily  precedes  the  act 
of  manufacturing,  and  will  constitute 
a  condition  precedent,  without  express 
words."  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Mill-Dam 
Foundry  r.  Hovey,  21  Pick.  439 ;  Thom- 
as V.  Cadwallader,  Willes,  496 ;  Knight  t;. 
New  England  Worsted  Co.  2  Gush.  286. 
In  Combe  v  Greene,  11  M.  &  W.  480,  the 


plaintiff  demised  a  dwelling-house  and 
premises  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defend- 
ant covenanted  that  he  would  expend 
£100  in  improvements  and  additions  to 
the  dwelling-house,  under  the  durection 
of  some  competent  surveyor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  tl^  plaintiff.  'Heid,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  surveyor  was  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  'defendant's  lia- 
bility to  expend  the  £100.  In  Miller  o. 
Pittsburg  &  Cleveland  R.  R.  Co.  40  Penn. 
St.  237,  there  was  a  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  a  railroad  company,  on  the  ex- 

I)ress  condition  that  the  road  should  be 
ocated  and  constrocted  along  a  prescribed 
route.  The  road  was  so  located,  and  the 
subscriber  paid  one  or  more  instalments  on 
his  shares,  out  neglected  to  pay  the  balance 
as  the  calls  were  made.  Before  the  con- 
struction was  completed,  the  company 
suspended  operations.  An  action  wv 
brought  by  the  company  for  the  balance 
of  the  subscription.  Held,  that  the  road 
having  been  located  as  stipulated,  though 
not  completed,  the  company  was  entitled 
to  recover.  But  see  Macmtosh  v.  the  M .  C 
Railway  Co.  14  M.&  W.  548. 

It)  Sec  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  127,  131. 

(u)  Seeante,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  n.  (a). 

(v)  See  the  case  of  Slater  v.  Magraw, 
12  Gill  &  J.  265,  cited  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  11, 
n.  (a);  De  Bidder  a.  Schermerhorn,  10 
Barb.  638 ;  BrcwsterB  v.  Silence,  4  Seld. 
207.  See  also,  Erskine's  Institute,  B.  8, 
tit.  3,  sec.  22. 

(lo)  Liford'ft  case,  11  Bep.  52;  Co*  UL 
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But  this  rale  applies  perhaps  more  strongly  to  grants  of  real 
estate  than  tx>  transfers  of.  personal'  property.  Thus,  if  land  be 
granted  to  another,  a  right  of  way  to  the  land  will  go  with  tiie 
grant  (x)  But  it  has  been  held,  where  goods  were  sold  on  exe- 
cution, and  left  on  the  land  of  the  judgment  debtor,  that  the 
purchaser  acquired  no  absolute  right  to  go  on  the  land  of  the 
seller  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  goods,  {y)  But  it  has  also 
been  held,  that  where  goods  of  the  plaintiiBF  were  .sold  on  distress 
for  rent,  which  were  on  plaintiff's  land,  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  he  was  a  party  permitted  defendant  to  enter 
from  time  to  time  and  take  the  goods  away,  this  was  a  license 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  was  irrevocable,  because  coupled  with  an 
interest  (z)  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  fix)m  the  cases  and 
dicta  on  this  subject,  that  as  real  rights  go  with  a  grant  of  real 
property  where  they  are  essential  to  its  proper  use,  so  such  per- 
sonal rights,  or  even  personal  chattels,  would  go  with  the  trans- 
fer of  personal  property,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  sold ;  for  it  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  intention  and  understanding  of  the 
parties  that  they  should  pass  together,  (a)  And  we  should  be 
even  inclined  to  say,  that  if  one  sold  goods  on  his  land,  espe- 


56  a ;  Fomfret  v.  Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Saand.  destroyed  whenever  the  necesuty 

823,  n.  (6).    Where  an  act  of  parliament  Pierce  v.  Selleck,  18  Conn.  321 ;  Holmes 

empowered  a  railway  company  to  cross  v.  Gorinj»,  2  Bing.  76.     Where  a  parcel 

(he  line  of  another  company,  by  means  of  of  land  is  sold  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 

a  bridge,  it  was  heidf  that  the  first-men-  conveyed  without  reservation,  the  law  will 

tioned  company  had  consequently  the  right  not  imply  in  favor  of  the  vendor  a  right 

of  placing  temporary  scafiblding  on  the  of  way  o^  necessity  over  or  thi-ongh  such 

land  belonging  to  the  latter,  if  the  so  plao-  land,  inconsistent  ^vith  the  object  of  the 

ing  it  were  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  purchase.     Seeley  t^.  Bishop,  19    Conn, 

constructing  the^  bridge ;  for  ubi  cUiquid  128. 

eonceditur,  concedkur  et  id  sine  quo  res  ipsa  (y)  Williams  v,  Morris,  8  M.  &  W.  488. 

esse  non  potest,    Clarence  Railway  Co.  v.  Iz)  Wood  v.  Manley,  11  A.  &  E.  34. 

Great  North  of  England  Railway  Co.  13  (o)  If  one  grant  trees  growing  in  his 

M.  &  W.  706.     See  also,  Uinchlifie   v.  wood,  the'  grantee  may  enter   and   cat 

Earl  of  Kinnoul,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  1 ;  Dand  down  the  trees  and  ciirry  them   away. 

V,  Kinscote,  6  M.  &  VT.  174;   Broom's  Rcniger  v.  Fogossa,  Plowd.  16;  Liford^'s 

Legal  Maxims,  362,  2d  ed.  case,  1 1  Rep.  52 ;  Shep.  Touch.  89.     By 

[x)  Pomfrot  V.  Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Saund.  a  grant  of  the  fish  in  a  pond,  a  right  or 

823,  n.  (6) ;   Howton  v.  Frearson,  8  T.  coming  upon  the  banks  and  fishing  for 

B.  50 ;  Collins  i\  Prentice,  15  Conn.  39.  them  is   granted.     Reniger  v.    Fogossa, 

It  must  be  strictly  a  way  of  necessity^  Plowd.    16;     Shep.    Touch.   89;    Lord 

and  not  of  mere   convenience.     Nichols  Darcy  v.  Ask  with,  Hob.  234.     A  rector 

V.  Luce,  24  Pick.  102 ;  Allen  v.  Kincaid,  may  enter  into  a  close  to  carry  away  the 

2  Fairf.  1 55 ;  Stuyvesant  v.  Woodruff,  1  tithes  over  the  usual  way,  as  incident  to 

N.  J.  134 ;  Trask  v.  Patterson,  29  Me.  his  right  to  the  tithes,     fcobb  v.  Solby  5 

499.    I'he  right  of  way  ib  suspended  or  B.  k  P.  466. 
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cially  nnder  seal,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  contract  or  the 
circumstances  to  show  that  the  bnyer  was  to  come  into  posses- 
sion otherwise  than  by  entering  upon  the  land  and  taking  them, 
it  would  be  presumed  that  this  was  intended,  and  that  the  sale 
operated  as  a  license  to  do  this  in  a  reasonable  time  and  a  rea- 
sonable way,  which  the  seller  could  not  revoke.  (6) 

Where  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  as  goods  to  be  delivered,  or 
the  like,  and  no  time  is  specified  in  the  contract,  it  is  then  a 
presumption  of  law  that  the  parties  intended  and  agreed  that 
the  thing  should  be  done  in  a  reasonable  time,  (c)  But  what 
is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court  (d)  They 
will  consider  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  in  de- 
termining this,  and  if  any  facts  bearing  upon  this  point  are  in 
question,  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  jury  to  settle  those  facts, 
although  the  influence  of  the  facts  when  they  are  ascertained, 
upon  the  question  of  reasonableness,  remains  to  be  determined 
by  the  court  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  questions  of  rea- 
sonableness, other  than  that  of  time,  are  questions  of  fact  for 
the  juiy. 


SECTION    IX. 

OP  THE  EPPEOT  OP  CUSTOM  OR  USAGE. 

A  custom  which  may  be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  con- 
tract and  comprehended  by  it,  has  often  very  great  influence  in 
the  construction  of  its  language,  (e)     The   general  reason  of 

(6)   Perhaps,   however,    it   wonld    be  Man.  Co.  S  Snmner,  530 :  Ellis  v.  Thomp- 

foond  difficalt  to  support  this  proposition  son,  3  M.  &  W.  445 ;  Greayes  v,  Ashlin, 

in  its  full  extent,  unless  the  grant  was  3  Camp.  426;  Sawyer  v.  Uammatt,  15 

made  by  deed.    It  wonld  seem  that  such  Me.  40 ;  Howe  v.  Huntington,  id.  350 ; 

a  license,  in  order  to  be  irrevocable,  mnst  Atkinson  v.  Brown,  SO  Mo.  67.    And  see 

amoant  to  a  mnt  of  an  interest  in  land,  Atwood  v.  Emery,  cited  ante,  p.  498,  note 

which  can  only  be  by  deed.    "  It  certainly  (o). 

strikes  one  as  a  strong  proposition,  to  say  {d)  Attwood  v.  Clark,  2  Grcenl.  249 ; 
that  such  a  license  can  oe  irrevocable,  Kingsley  v.  Wallace,  14  Me.  57 ;  Many 
nnless  it  amount  to  an  interest  in  land,  v.  Smith,  1  Hawkes,  41.  For  certain  ex- 
which  must  therefore  be  conveyed  by  ceptions  to  this  rule,  see  Howe  v.  Hunt- 
deed."  Per  Parike,  B.,  in  Williams  v.  ington,  15  Me.  350.  See  also.  Hill  v.  Ho- 
Morris.  8  M.  &  W.  488.  See  also,  Gale  bart,  16  Me.  164. 
imd  Whatley  on  Easements,  p.  18,  et  seo.  (e)  That  evidence  may  be  given  of  a 

(e)  Crocker  r.  The  Franklin  H.  &  F.  custom  or  usage  of  trade  to  aid  in  Uw 
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this  is  obvious  enough.     If  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  by 
virtue  whereof  something  is  to  be  done  by  one  or  both,  and  this 


construction  of  a  contract,  either  by  fixing 
the  meaning  of  words  where  doubtful,  or 
bj  giving  them  a  meaning  wholly  distinct 
from  their  ordinary  and  popular  sense,  is 
a  well-established  doctrine.  Thus,  where 
it  was  represented  to  underwriters,  on  a 
policy  of  insuFuioe,  that  the  ship  insured 
was  to  sail  **  in  the  month  of  October," 
evidence  was  admitted  to  show  that  the 
expression  "in  the  month  of  October," 
was  well  understood  amongst  men  used  to 
commercial  affiurs  to  signify  some  time 
between  the  25th  of  that  month  and  the 
1st  or  2d  of  the  succeeding  month.  Chau- 
rand  v.  Angerstein,  Peake,  N.  P.  43.  So 
also,  custom  or  usage  may  be  admitted 
to  show,  that  a  "whaling  voyage"  in- 
cludes the  takmg  of  sea^^lephants,  on  the 
bmches  of  islands  and  coasts,  as  well  as 
whales.  Child  v.  Sun  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  3 
Sandf.  26.  So  also  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"cotton  in  bales."  Taylor  r.  Briggs,  2 
C.  &  P.  525,  and  Cutwater  v.  Nelson,  20 
Barb.  29,  as  to  the  phrase  "  on  freight." 
Eyidence  may  also  be  admitted,  that  the 
word  "days"  in  a  bill  of  lading  means 
working  days,  and  not  running  days. 
Cochran  v.  'Retboi^,  3  Esd.  121.  Evi- 
dence may  also  be  given  of  tne  mercantile 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  eood  "  and  "  fine," 
as  applied  to  barley.  '  Hutchison  v.  Bow- 
ker,  5  M.  &  W.  535;  Whitmore  v.  Coats, 
14  Mo.  9.  So  also  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "privilege,"  in  an  agreement 
with  the  master  of  a  ship.  Birch  u.  De- 
peyster,  4  Camp.  385.  In  Evans  v.  Pratt, 
8  Man.  &  G.  759,  evidence  was  admitted 
to  show  that  "across  a  country,"  in  a 
memorandum  respecting  a  race,  means 
that  the  riders  are  to  p^  over  all  obstruc- 
tions, and  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  a  gate. 
Bee  Sleight  t;.  Hartshome,  2  Johns.  531, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "searletter."  Astor 
V.  Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Cowen,  202,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "furs."  See  also,  Haynes  v.. 
Holliday,  7  Bing.  587;  Read  v.  Gran- 
berry,  8  Ired.  109 ;  Barton  v.  McKelway, 
2  N.  J.  174;  Robertson  v.  Jackson,  2 
C.  B.  412 ;  Moore  tu  Campbell,  10  Exch. 
882,  26  Eng.  L.  &  E.  522;  Vail  v.  Rice,' 
1  Seld.  155.  So  in  the  case  of  a  contract 
to  sell  "mess  pork  of  Scott  &  Co.,"  evi- 
dence was  admitted  to  show  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  market  meant  pork  manufac- 
iwrea  6y  Scott  &  Co.  Powell  v,  Horton, 
a  Bing.  N.  C.  668.    Where  a  contract 


was  worded  thus  :  "  Sold  18  pockets  Kent 
hops,  at  lOOs."  it  was  permitted  to  be 
shown  that  by  the  usage  of  the  hop  trade, 
a  contract  so  worded  was  understood  to 
mean  lOOf.  per  cwt.  and  nor  per  pocket. 
Spicer  v.  Cooper,  1  Q.  B.  424-  See  also. 
Bowman  v.  Horsey,  2  Moody  &  R.  65. 
So  evidence  has  been  admitted  to  show  that 
"rice"  is  not  considei^ed  as  com  within 
the  memorandum  of  a  policy  of  insurance. 
Scott  V.  Bourdillion,  5  B.  &  P.  213.  See 
also,  Chiyton  v.  Gregson,  5  A.  &  £.  302, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  level " 
among  miners.  Also  Cnthbert  v.  Gum- 
ming, II  Exch.  405,  30  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
604,  as  to  the  phrase  "  fhll  and  complete 
cargo."  And  see  Grant  v.  Maddox,  15 
M.  &  W.  737 ;  Brown  v  Bj-me,  3  Ellis 

6  B.  703,  26  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  247.  So  as 
to  the  meaning  of  "in  regular  turns  of 
loading,"  Liedemann  v.  Bchultz,  14  C. 
B.  38,  24  En^.  L.  &  Eq.  305.  Owing  to 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
policies  of  insurance  are  drawn,  a  class  of 
cases  has  sprung  up,  almost  peculiar  to 
this  uistrument,  in  which  evidence  is  ad- 
mitted of  usages  between  the  underwriters 
and  the  assured,  affixing  to  certain  wordi 
and  clauses  a  known  and  definite  mean- 
ing. Thus,  in  Brough  v.  Whitmore,  4  T 
R.  206,  on  evidence  of  the  practice  ol 
merchants  and  underwriters,  it  was  kddt 
that  promtions,  sent  out  in  a  ship  for  the 
use  of  the  crew,  were  protected  by  apolicy 
on  the  ship  and  fumUure.  Lord  Kenytm, 
in  giving  judgment,  said :  "  I  remember  it 
was  said  many  years  ago,  that  if  Lombard 
street  had  not  given  a  construction  to 
policies  of  insurance,  a  declaration  on  a 
policy  would  have  been  had  on  general 
demurrer;  but  that  the  uniform  practice 
of  merchants  and  underwriters  had  ren- 
dered them  intelligible."  In  Coit  v.  Com- 
mercial Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  385,  evidence 
was  received  of  a  usage  among  under- 
writers and  mercliants  restricting  tlio  term 
"  roots  "  in  the  memorandum  of  a  policy 
to  such  articles  as  were  in  their  nature 
perishable,  and  excluding  saisaparilla. 
See  also,  Allegro  t;.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  2 
Gill  &  J.  136;  B.  o.  6'Harris  &  J.  408 
Macy  V.  Whaling,  Ins.  Co.  9  Met.  354 
Eyre  0.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  5  Watte  &  S.  1 1 6 

I  Dner  on  Ins.  185 ;  Humphrey  v.  Dale 

7  Ellis  &  B.  265 ;  Cuthbert  v.  Gumming 

II  Exch.  405,  SO  Eng.  L.  &  Eq  604. 
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thing  is  often  done  in  their  neighborhood,  or  by  persons  of  like 
occupation  with  themselves,  and  is  always  done. in  a  certain 
"way,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  intended  it  should  be  done 
in  that  way.  The  reason  for  this  supposition  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  supposing  that  the  common  language  which  they 
use  is  to  be  taken  in  its  common  meaning.  And  the  rule  that 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties  govern,  wherever  this  is 
possible,  comes  in  and  operates.  Hence  an  established  custom 
may  add  to  a  contract  stipulations  not  contained  in  it ;  on  the 
ground  that  the  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  these 
stipulations  in  their  minds  as  a  part  of  their  agreement,  when 
they  put  upon  paper  or  expressed  in  words  the  other  part  of 
it  (/)      So  custom  may  control  and  vary  the  meaning    of 


(/)  "It  has  long  been  settled/'  bejb 
Parke,  B.  in  Hatton  v.  Warren,  1  M. 
&  W.  475,  "that  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, extrinsic  evidence  of  custom  and 
usage  IB  admissible  to  annex  incidents 
to  written  contract  in  matters  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  are  silent.  The  same 
role  has  also  been  applied  to  contracts 
in  other  transactions  of  life,  in  which 
known  usages  have  been  established  and 
prevsuled,  and  this  has  been  done  upon 
the  principle  of  presumption  that  in  such 
transactions  the  parties  did  not  mean  to 
express  in  writing  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tract by  which  they  intended  to  be  bound, 
but  a  contract  with  reference  to  those 
known  usages."  Thus,  a  usage  among 
printers  and  booksellers,  that  a  printer, 
contracting  to  print  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  a  work,  is  not  at  liberty  to  print 
from  the  same  types  while  standing  an 
extra  number  for  his  own  disposal,  is  ad- 
missible. Williams  v.  Oilman,  3  Greenl. 
276.  So,  where  boueht  and  sold  notes 
were  given  on  a  sale  of  tobacco,  in  an  ac- 
tion for  the  price  of  the  tobacco,  it  was 
pennitted  to  oe  shown,  that  by  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  tobacco  trade,  all  sales 
were  by  sample,  though  not  so  expressed 
in  the  bought  and  sold  notes.  Syers  v. 
Jonas,  2  Exch.  111.  See  also,  Hodgson 
V.  Davies,  2  Camp.  530 ;  The  Queen  o. 
Inhabitants  of  Stoko-upon-Trent,  5  Q.  B. 
303;  Connor  v.  Robinson,  2  Hill,  (S.  C), 
354 ;  Whittaker  v.  Mason,  2  Bing.  (N.  C), 
359.  —  Where  goods  are  consigned  to  an 
agent  for  sale,  with  general  instructions  to 
reiii«<  the  proceeds,  it  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ance with  such  instructions  if  the  agent 


remit  by  bill  of  exchange,  without  indors- 
ing or  guaranteeing  it,  provided  such  is 
the  usage  at  the  agent's  place  of  business. 
Potter  V.  Morland,  3  Cush.  384.  See 
Putnam  t;.  Tillotson,  13  Met.  517.  But 
see  Gross  v.  Criss,  3  Gratt.  262.  —  The 
influence  of  local  customs  is  particularly 
manifest  in  the  cases  that  arise  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  **  The  common  law 
does  so  little  to  prescribe  the  relative 
duties  of  landlord  and  tenant,  since  it 
leaves  the  latter  at  liberty  to  pursue  any 
course  of  management  he  pleases,  provid- 
ed he  is  not  guilty  of  waste,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  surprismgthat  the  courts  should 
have  been  &vorably  inclined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  those  regulations  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  which  custom  and  usaee 
have  established  in  each  district  to  be  the 
most  beneficial  to  all  parties."  PerParic, 
B.,  in  Button  v.  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  476 ; 
Legh  V.  Hewitt,  4  East,  154.  In  Wig- 
glesworth  v.  Dallison,  Doug.  201,  the 
tenant  was  allowed  an  away-^iug  crop, 
although  there  was  a  formal  lease  under 
seal.  "  The  custom,"  says  Lord  Mans- 
fidd,  "  does  not  alter  or  contradict  the 
agreement  in  the  lease,  it  only  superadds 
a  right  which  is  consequential  to  the  tak- 
ing, as  a  heriot  may  bo  due  by  custom, 
aluouffh  not  mentioned  in  the  grant  or 
lease.'^  So  also  a  custom  to  remove  fix* 
tures  may  be  incorporated  into  a  lease. 
Van  Ness  v,  Packard,  2  Pet.  137.  "  Every 
demise  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  re- 
spect to  matters  in  which  the  parties  are 
sUent,  may  be  faurly  open  to  explanatioii 
by  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  custrict  wheie  the  Und 
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words ;  (g*)  giving  even  to  such  words  as  those  of  number  a 
sense  entirely  different  from  that  which  they  commonly  bear, 


lies."  Per  Storif,  J.,  id.  148.  See  alBO, 
Senior  c.  Armytage,  Holt,  N.  P.  197 ; 
Webb  t?.  Pluramer,  2  B.  &  Aid.  750; 
Holding:  V.  Pi^ott,  7  Bing.  465  ;  Roberts 
p.  Barker,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  808 ;  Wilcox  t\ 
Wood,  9  Wend.  346.  —  The  common  car- 
rier is  bound  to  deliTcr  goods  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  busine^sa  in  which  ho  is 
engaged .  Hyde  t;.  Trent  and  Mersey  Nav. 
Co.  5  T.  R.  389.  See  also,  ante,  p.  187, 
tt  seq. — Before  an  "incident"  can  be 
"annexed"  to  a  contract,  the  contract 
itself,  as  made,  must  be  proved.  Doe  v. 
Eason,  11  Ired.  568.  —  Tne  cases  we  have 
been  noticing  are  those  in  which  the  cus- 
tom or  usage  of  trade  has  been  brought  in 
to  affect  the  construction  of  written  instru- 
ments. There  is  another  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  usage  is  not  brought  in  to  vary 
the  construction  of  the  contract,  but  to 
"substitute  in  the  particular  instance  a 
rule  resulting  from  the  usage,  in  place  of 
that  which  the  faw,  not  the  contract  of  the 
parties,  would  prescribe."  I  Duer  on 
Ins.  200.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  policy 
of  insurance,  if  the  risks  and  premium 
are  entire,  and  the  policy  has  once  at- 
tached, so  that  the  insurer  might  in  any 
case  be  liable  for  a  total  loss,  the  law  en- 
titles him  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  premi- 
um. By  particular  usages,  however,  the 
insurer  may  in  such  cases  be  obliged  to 
return  a  part  of  the  premium.  Long  p. 
Allan,  4  Doug.  276.  Where  it  is  a  usage 
of  the  underwriter  to  settle  according  to 
the  adjustment  of  general  average  m  a 
foreign  port,  such  usage  will  be  permitted 
to  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties,  although 
the  adjustment  in  the  foreign  port  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  have  been  at 
the  home  port.  2  Philips  on  Ins.  (3d  ed.), 
p.  163,  et  seq, ;  Power  v.  Whitmore,  4  M. 
&  S.  141.  See  also,  Vallance  v.  Dewar, 
I  Camp.  .')03.  —  In  Halsey  v.  Brown,  3 
Day,  346,  evidence  was  admitted  of  a  cus- 
tom of  merchants  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  that  the  freight  of  money  received 
by  the  master  is  his  perquisite,  and  that 
be  is  to  be  personally  liable  on  the  con- 
tract, and  not  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 


This  case  is  cited  and  approved  in  Ben- 
ner  v.  Bank  of  Columbia,  9  Wheat.  591. 
See  also.  The  Paragon,  Ware,  322 ;  Ou- 
g^'er  V.  Jennings,  1  Camp.  505,  n. ;  Bar- 
ber V.  Brace,  3  Conn.  9 ;  Stewart  v.  Abeiv 
dein,  4  M.  &  W.  211 ;  McGregor  r.  Ina. 
Co.  of  Penn.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  39 ;  Trott  v. 
Wood,  1  Gallis.  443 ;  Cope  v,  Dodd,  13 
Penn.  St.  37 ;  Cutter  v.  Powell,  6  T.  B. 
320 ;  Raitt  r.  Mitchell,  4  Camp.  146.  — 
Where  bills  or  notes  are  made  payable  at 
certain  banks,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  parties  intend  that  demand  shall  be 
made  and  notice  given  according  to  the 
usages  of  such  bfuiks,  although  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  law  merchant  may  be 
superseded  therebv.  Thus,  bv  the  usage 
of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
four  days  grace  may  be  allowed.  De- 
mand made  and  notice  given  in  accord- 
ance with  such  usage  will  he  binding  on 
the  indorser,  even  when  ignorant  of  the 
usage.  Mills  v.  Bank  of  United  States, 
11  Wheat.  431.  See  also,  Renner  t*.  Bank 
of  Columbia,  9  Wheat.  581 ;  Bank  of 
Washington  v.  Triplet,  1  Pet.  25 ;  Adama 
V.  Otterback,  15  How.  539;  ChicopeeBank 
V.  Eager,  9  Met.  583 ;  Planters  Bank  v. 
Marknam,  5  How.  Miss.  397 ;  Lincoln 
and  Kennebec  Bank  v.  Page,  9  Mass. 
155;  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Fitzhngh,  1 
Harris  &  G.  239  ;  Blanchard  r.  Hilliard, 
1 1  Mass.  85.  In  the  case  of  the  Bridge- 
port Bank  v.  Dyer,  19  Conn.  136,  Oie 
Bridgeport  Bank  on  Monday,  the  Ist  of 
June,  cashed  for  D  a  check  d'rawn  on  the 
Manhattan  Co.  in  New  York  city.  On 
Thursday  the  4th,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  usage  of  the  Bridgeport  Bank, 
it  was  sent  by  the  captain  of  a  steamboat 
to  New  York.  In  an  action  brought  by 
the  Bridgeport  Bank  against  D,  as  in- 
dorser of  such  check,  it  was  hetd,  that  such 
usage  was  sufficient  evidence  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  not  to  insist 
upon  the  rule  of  law  regarding  the  trans- 
mission of  checks.  See  also,  Kilgore  v. 
Bnlkley,  14  Conn.  363;  and  genemlly  as 
to  the  usages  of  banks,  and  their  binding 
force  upon  parties,  Jones  v.  Fales,  4  Mass. 


{g)  Thus,  in  an  action  on  a  policy  of  that  Mauritius  is  considered  as  an  East 

insurance  on  a  voyage  "to  any  port  in  the  India  Island,  although  treated  by  geog- 

Baltic,"  evidence  was  admitted  to  prove,  raphers  as  an  African  island.    Rob^tson 

that  in  mercantile  contracts  the  Gulf  of  v.  Money,  Ryan  &  M.  7.5 ;  Robertson  m, 

Finland  is  considered  as  within  the  Baltic.  Clarke,  1  Bing.  445. 
Uhde  V.  Walters,  3  Camp.  16.    So  also. 
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and  which  indeed  by  the  roles  of  language,  and  in  oidmar]^ 
cases,  would  be  expressed  by  another  word.  (A) 

This  inflnence  of  custom  was  first  admitted  in  reference  tc 
mercantile  contracts.  And  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  law 
merchant,  if  it  has  not  grown  out  of  custom  sanctioned  by 
courts  and  thus  made  law,  has  been  yery  greatly  modified  in 
that  way.  For  illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  law  of 
bills  and  notes,  insurance,  and  contracts  of  shipping  generally. 
And  although  doubts  haye  been  expressed  whether  it  was  wise 


245 ;  Pierce  v,  Butler,  14  Mass.  SOS ;  City 
Bank  v.  Cutter,  S  Pick.  414 ;  Dorchester 
and  Milton  Bank  t;.  New  £ng.  Bank,  1 
Cush.  177 ;  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Smith,  18 
Johns.  2S0;  Cookendorfer  v,  Preston,  4 
How.  SI 7.  —  In  the  case  of  Pollock  v. 
Stables,  12  Q.  B.  765,  it  was  held,  that  if 
a  party  authorizes-  a  broker  to  buy  shares 
for  him  in  a  particular  market,  where  the 
usage  is,  that  when  a  purchaser  does  not 
pay  for  his  shares  within  a  given  time,  the 
vendor  giving  the  purchaser  notice,  may 
sell,  and  charge  him  with  the  difference ; 
and  the  broker,  acting  under  the  authority, 
buys  at  such  market  in  his  own  name ; 
such  broker,  if  compelled  to  pay  a  differ- 
ence on  the  shares  through  neglect  of  his 
principal  to  supply  funds,  may  sue  the 
principal  for  moncjr  paid  to  his  use.  And 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  such  actiotf ,  to  show 
that  the  principal  knew  of  the  custom. 
See  Bayliffe  v.  Buttcrworth,  I  Exch.  425 ; 
Sutton  V.  Tatham,  10  A.  &  £.27; 
Mitchell  V,  Newhall,  15  M.  &  W.  SOS; 
Moon  v.  Guardians  of  Whitney  Union,  3 
Bing.  N.  C.  814;  Stewart  v.  Aberdein,  4 
M.  &  W.  211.  And  oral  evidence  has 
been  admitted  to  show,  that  according  to 
mercantile  usage,  a  written  contract  lo 
deliver  50  tons  ''  best  palm  oil,"  with  in- 
ferior oil  if  any  at  a  £[iir  allowance,  is  sat- 
isfied if  the  oil  delivered  contains  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  "  best "  oil.  Lucas  t;. 
Bristow,  96  Eng.  C.  L.  907. 

(A)  Thus,  in  the  case  of  ^mith  r.  Wil- 
son, S  B.  &  Ad.  728,  where  the  lessee  of  a 
rabbit-warren  covenanted  to  leave  on  the 
warren  10,000  rabbits,  the  lessor  pa^ 
for  them  £60  per  thousand,  it  was  i 
that  parol  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show,  that  by  the  custom  of  the  country 
where  the  lease  was  made,  the  word  thou- 
Band,  as  applied  to  rabbits,  denoted  one 
hundred  d(usen,  or  twelve  hundred.  In  fiin- 
ton  V.  Locke,  5  Hill,  4S7,  Bronaon,  J.,  said, 


that  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribing to  this  case,  on  the  ground  that 
the  custom  sought  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  contract  was  "a  plain  contradiction 
of  the  express  contract  of  the  parties." 
But  the  usage  admitted  in  Hinton  v,  Locke, 
and  sanctioned  by  Bronson,  J.,  seems  to  be 
nearly  in  equal  opposition  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  .affected  by  it.  The  defend- 
ant, in  that  case,  had  promised  to  pay  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  carpenter,  twelve  shil- 
lings per  day  for  every  man  employed  by 
him  in  repairing  the  defendant's  house. 
Evidence  was  held  admissible  to  show, 
that  by  a  universal  usage  among  carpen- 
ters, ten  hours  labor  constituted  a  Joy's 
tpork.  So  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  chaixe  one  and  one  fourth  day,  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  within  which  the  men 
worked  twelve  hours  and  one  half.  Bron^ 
eon,  J.,  said:  "Usage  can  never  be  set 
up  in  contravention  of  the  contract;  but 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  to 
exclude  the  inference,  the  parties  are  al- 
ways presumed  to  contract  m  reference  to 
the  usage  or  custom  which  prevails  in  the 
particular  trade  or  business  to  which  the 
contract  relates ;  and  the  usage  is  admissi- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  with 
greater  certainty  what  was  intended  by 
tiie  parties.  The  evidence  often  serves  to 
explain  or  give  the  true  meaning  of  some 
word  or  phrase  of  doubtful  import,  or 
which  may  be  understood  in  more  than 
one  sense,  according  to  the  subject-matter 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Now  here,  the 
plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  for  his  workmen 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  per  datj ;  but 
the  parties  have  not  told  us  by  their  con- 
tract what  they  meant  by  a  day's  work. 
It  has  not  been  pretended  that  it  necessa 
rily  means  the  labor  of  twenty-four  hours 
How  much,  then,  does  it  mean?  Evi 
dence  of  the  usage  or  custom  was  let  in  to 
answer  that  question." 
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or  safe  to  permit  express  contracts  to  be  controlled,  or  if  not 
controlled,  affected  by  custom  in  the  degree  in  which  it  seems 
now  to  be  established  that  they  may  be ;  (t)  this  operation  of 
custom  is  now  fixed  by  law,  and  extended  to  a  vast  variety  of 
contracts ;  and  indeed  to  all  to  which  its  privileges  properly  ap- 
ply. And  qualified  and  guarded  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  reasonable.  In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
large  portion  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  this 
country  rests  upon  any  other  basis  that  that  of  custom.  The 
theory  has  been  held,  that  the  actual  foundation  of  most  ancient 
usages  was  statute  law,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  hidden  out 
of  sight  This  b  n«t  very  probable  as  a  fact  The  common 
law  is  every  day  adopting  as  rules  and  principles  the  joiere 
usages  of  the  community,  or  of  those  classes  of  the  community, 
who  are  most  conversant  with  the  matters  to  which  these  rules 
relate ;  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  law 
first  acquired  force  in  this  way.  At  all  events,  even  as  to  all 
law,  whether  common  or  statute,  that  rule  must  be  admitted 
which  is  as  sound  as  it  is  ancient,  and  which  Lord  Coke  em- 
phatically declares ;  qpiimus  interpres  legum  consuetude,  (j) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  word  ^  custom  "  is  used  in  many  senses, 
or  rather  that  it  embraces  very  many  different  degrees  of  the 
same  meaning.  By  it  may  be  understood,  either  that  ancient 
and  universal,  and  perfectly  established  custom,  which  is  in  fact 
law ;  or  only  a  manner  of  doing  some  particular  thing,  in  a 
small  neighborhood,  or  by  a  small  class  of  men,  for  a  few  years ; 
or  any  measure  of  the  same  kind  of  meaning  within  these  two 

()')  Per  Lord  Eldan,  in  Anderson  v,  minace  nature,  foandcd  apon  vcrj  yaj^o 

I'iti'lier,  2  B.  &  P.  168 ;  per  Lord  Denman,  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  subject ;  and 

'i'l'ueinan  v,  Loder,  11  A.  &  E.  589,  597  ;  therefore  it  should,  as  I  think,  be  admitted 

lluttou  V.  Warren,  I  M.  &  W.  466.    In  with  a  cautious  reluctance  and  scmpnlous 

Ho«;er8   V.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  I   Story,  jealousy,  as  it  may  shift  the  whole  grounds 

603,  60S,  Mr.  Justice  Story  uses  the  fol-  of  the  ordin^  interi)retation  of  policies 

lowing  hin^uajie  :"Iown  myself  nofriend  of  insurance  and  other  contracts."    See 

to   the  indiscriminate  admission  of  evi-  also,  remarks  of  the  same  learned  jndge, 

deuce  of  supposed  usa^^es  and  customs  in  in  the  Schooner  Hccside,  2  Sumner,  567 ; 

H  jx^culiur  trade  and  business,  and  of  the  Hone  v.  Mutual  Safety  Ins.  Co.  1  Sandf. 

iindersttmding  of  witnesses  relative  there-  137 ;  per  Tibhman,  C.  J.,  in  Stoever  v. 

lo,  which  has  been  in  former  times  so  Whitman,  6  Binn.  419;  per  ^'6son,  C  J., 

frccly  resorted  to ;  but  which  is  now  sub-  in   Snowden  v.  Warder,  3  Rawle,  101 ; 

jccted  by  our  courts  to  more  exact  and  Bolton  v.  Colder,  1  Watts,  368. 
wtU-definod  restrictions.    Such  evidence        {j)  2  Inst.  18. 
is  often,  very  often,  of  a  loose  and  indeter- 
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extremes.  Nor  is  it  material  what  the  custom  is  in  this  respect, 
provided  it  falls  within  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  makes  it  a 
part  of  the  contract.  And  it  comes  within  this  reason  only 
when  it  is  so  far  established,  and  so  far  known  to  the  parties, 
that  it  must  be  supposed  that  their  contract  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  it  For  this  purpose,  the  custom  must  be  established 
and  not  casual,  uniform  and  not  varying,  general  and  not  per- 
sonal, and  known  to  the  parties,  (k)     But  the  degree  in  which 


{k)  Usage  or  custom  mnst  be  established. 
Those  customs  which  can  bo  incorporated 
into  contracts,  on  the  ground  that  the  par- 
ties must  have  contracted  in  reference  to 
them,  differ  from  the  local  customs  of  the 
common  law  in  the  length  of  time  they 
mast  have  existed  to  m  valid.  "  Tlie 
true  test  of  a  commercial  usage  is  its  hav- 
ing existed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
have  become  generally  known,  and  to 
warrant  a  presumption  that  contracts  are 
made  in  reference  to  it."  Per  Curiam^  in 
Smith  V.  Wright,  1  Caines,  43.  In  Noble 
V.  Kennoway,  Doug.  510,  where  the 
osago  established  by  evidence  had  existed 
for  three  years,  Lord  Mansfield  said  : 
"  It  is  no  matter  if  the  usage  has  only 
been  for  a  year."  So,  a  nsajre  as  to  the 
measurement  of  moms  mtdticaulis  trees 
has  been  incorporated  into  a  contract,  al- 
though the  trade  in  such  trew  has  existed 
only  for  a  short  time.  Barton  v.  McKel- 
wav,  2  N  J.  165.  See  also,  Dorchester 
anj  Milton  Bank  v.  New  England  Bank, 
I  Cush.  177  ;  Taylor  v.  Briggs,  2  C.  &  P. 
525.  But  see  Robertson  v.  Jackson,  2  C. 
B.  412;  Singleton  v,  Hilliard,  I  Strob. 
203 ;  Lewis  v.  Marshall,  7  Man.  &  G.  729 ; 
Hayward  r.  Middleton,  3  McGord,  121; 
Rapp  V.  Palmer,  8  Watts,  178. — Usage 
mnst  be  uniform.  It  must  constantif  be 
observed  in  the  same  manner.  In  Wood 
V.  Wood,  1  C.  &  P.  59,  a  usage  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  relative  to  the  return 
of  cloths  sent  for  inspection.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  spoke  of  three  days  as  the  time 
within  whicn  the  buyer  was  to  say  whether 
he  would  buy  them  or  not ;  others  spoke 
of  a  week,  and  one  of  a  month,  as  the 
time.  The  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that 
6uch  a  usage,  to  be  binding,  must  be  uni- 
form, and  that  the  usage  proved  was  not 
so.  The  jury  found  accordingly.  The 
usage  must  not  be  fluctuating  and  depend- 
ent upon  price.  Lawrence  «.  M'G^gor, 
Wright,  193.  The  observance  of  the 
usage  mnst  not  be  occasional.  The  Par- 
agon, Ware,  322 ;   Rushforth  v.  Hadfield, 


7  East,  224.  See  also,  Trott  v.  Wood,  1 
Gallis.  443 ;  Martin  i;.  Delaware  Ins.  Co. 
2  Wash.  C.  C.  254 ;  Rapp  ».  Palmer,  3 
Watts,  178.  Single  isolated  instances, 
unaccompanied  with  proof  of  general 
usage  will  be  insufficient  to  establish  a 
custom.  Cope  v.  Dodd,  13  Penn.  St. 
33 ;  United  States  v.  Budianan,  8  How. 
83,  102.  —  Usage  must  be  general,  lu 
order  that  a  custom  may  be  incorporated 
into  an  agreement,  by  force  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  mnst  be  shown  to  be  so  general, 
that  a  presumption  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  arises.  It  must  be 
general  as  opposed  to  local,  for  local  usages 
cannot  be  brought  in  to  affect  the  con- 
struction of  written  instruments,  nnlens 
the  knowledge  of  the  parties  is  found. 
Bartlett  w.  Pentland,  10  B.  &  C.  760, 770 ; 
Gabay  i;.  Lloyd,  3  id.  793 ;  Scott  v.  Ir- 
ving, I  B.  &  Ad.  605 ;  Stevens  v.  Reeves, 
9  Pick.  198 ;  Clayton  t;.  Gregson,  5  A.  & 
E.  302.  A  usage,  however,  may  be  local 
in  the  sense  of  being  confined  to  a  partic- 
ular port  or  place,  and  yet  general  in  re- 
ference to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade 
in  question.  Baxter  v.  Leland,  1  Biatchf. 
C.  C.  526.  Where  a  usage  between  in- 
surers and  insured  is  ofiered  in  evidence, 
it  must  be  the  usage  of  the  port  where  the 
policy  is  effected.  Rogers  v.  Mechanics 
Ins.  Co.  1  Story,  607 ;  Child  v.  Sun  Mu- 
tual Ins.  Co.  3  Sandf.  26.  —  The  usage 
must  be  general  as  opposed  to  partial ^  or 
personal.  Where  it  has  reference  to  the 
commercial  meaning  of  a  word,  or  to  a 
usage  of  trade  proper,  that  is,  to  a  partic- 
ular manner  of  domg  a  thing,  it  must  be 
general  among  all  those  merchants,  in  the 
same  country,  by  whom  the  word  is  used, 
or  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion. Martin  v.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  2 
Wash.  C.  C.  254;  Trott  v.  Wood,  1 
Gallis.  443;  Macy  v.  Whaling  Ins.  Co.  9 
Met.  354,  365 ;  Wood  v.  Wood,  1  C.  &  P. 
59.  See  also,  as  to  the  necessity  that  evi- 
dence to  establish  usage  must  oe  definite 
and  certain,  Oelricka  v.  Ford,  23  How.  49 
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these  characteristics  must  belong  to  the  custom,  will  depead 
in  each  case  upon  its  pecuUar  circumstances.  •  Suppose  a  con- 
tract to  be  entered  into  for  the  making  of  an  article  which  has 
not  been  made  until  within  a  dozen  years,  and  only  by  a  dozen 
persons.  Words  are  used  in  this  contract,  and  their  meaning 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  proved  that  these  words  have  been  used 
and  understood  in  reference  to  this  article,  always,  by  all  who 
have  ever  made  it,  in  one  way,  and  that  both  parties  to  the 
contract  knew  this;  then  this  custom  will  be  permitted  to 
explain  and  interpret  the  words  of  the  parties.  But  if  the 
article  had  been  made  a  hundred  years,  in  many  countriesi 
and  by  multitudes  of  persons,  the  same  evidence  of  this  use  of 
the  words,  by  a  dozen  persons  for  a  dozen  yeai;p,  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  this  practice  all  the  force  of  custom.  Other 
facts  must  be  considered ;  as  how  far  the  meaning  sought  to 
be  put  on  the  words  departs  from  their  common  meaning  as 
given  by  the  dictionary,  or  by  general  use,  and  whether  other 
makers  of  this  article  used  these  words  in  various  senses,  or 
used  other  words  to  express  the  alleged  meaning.  Because  the 
main  question  is  always  this  ;  Can  it  be  said  that  both  parties 
mtist  have  used  these  words  in  this  sense,  and  that  each  party 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  party  so  understood 
them? 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  word  sought  to  be  interpreted  by 
custom  should  be,  of  itself,  ambiguous,  (l)  For  not  only  will 
custom  explain  an  ambiguity,  but  will  change  the  sense  of  a 
word  from  one  which  it  bears  almost  universally,  to  another 
which  is  entirely  dijOTerent.  Thus  words  of  number  are  of  all 
others  least  ambiguous ;   but,  as  we  have  seen,  custom  will 

(/)   See  ante,  p.  539,  n.  {h).     Where  Such  is  also  the  case  where  the  usage  of 

words  or   clauses   are  doubtful  in   their  the  port  of  departure  is  followed  in  taking 

meaning:,  much  slighter  evidence  of  usage  in  the  cargo  of  a  ship.    Kingston  v.  Knibl)s, 

will   sumee   to  fix   and  determine  their  I  Camp.  508,  n.     See  also,  Barton  v.  Me 

meaning.     1  Duer  on  Ins.  254.     Where  Kelway,  2  N.  J.  165.    This  was  an  action 

goods  on  board  a  vessel  are  insured  "  until  on  a  contract  to  deliver  a  number  of  Mona 

discharged  and  safely  landed/'  a  resort  to  muittcaulis  trees,  of  '*  not  less   than  one 

usage  seems  necessary  to  fix  the  meaning  foot  high."    It  w»is  held,  that  it  might  be 

of  the  clause  **  until  discharged  and  safely  shown,  that  by  the  universal  usage  and 

landed,"  the  mode  of  dischai^e  being  de-  custom  of  all  dealera  in  that  article,  tlie 

pendent  ujwn  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  length  was  measured  to  the  top  of  the  ripe 

and   hence  slighter  evidence  will   be  re-  wood,  rejecting  the  green  immature  top. 

quired.    Noble  v.  Kennoway,  Dong.  510.  See  also]  Moxoa  v.  Atkins,  3  Camp.  200. 
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interpret  one  thonsand  to  mean  one  hundred  dozen,  or  twelve 
hundred,  (m)  And  so  usage  has  been  permitted  to  show,  that 
the  word  "  bale ''  means,  in  a  certain  trade,  not  an  ordinary  bale, 
but  a  package  of  a  peculiar  description,  (n)  /;> 

'  Custom  and  usage  are  very  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  i  \  /][  ^' 
•  ^  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Custom  is  the  thing  \  \ 
;  X  to  be  proved,  and  usage  is  the  evidence  of  the  custom,  (o)  '  ' 
Whether  a  custom  exists  is  a  question  of  fact,  (p)  But  in  the 
proof  of  this  fact  questions  of  law  of  two  kinds  may  arise. 
One,  whether  the  evidence  is  admissible,  which  is  to  be  settled 
by  the  common  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  other, 
whether  the  facts  stated  are  legally  sufficient  to  prove  a  custom. 
If  one  man  testified  that  he  had  done  a  certain  thing  once,  and 
had  heard  that  his  neighbor  had  done  it  once,  this  evidence 
would  not  be  given  to  the  jury  for  them  to  draw  from  it  the 
inference  of  custom  if  they  saw  fit,  because  it  would  be  legally 
insufficient  But  if  many  men  testified  to  a  uniform  usage 
within  their  knowledge,  and  were  uncontradicted,  the  couirt 
would  say  whether  this  usage  was  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  establish  a  custom,  and  if  they  deemed  it  to  be  so, 

(m)  See  ante,  p.  539,  n.  (h),  opinion  is  confined  to  their  own  knowl- 

(n)   Gorrissen  i\  Perrin,  2  C.  B.  n.  8.  edge."     ''The  custom  of  merchants  or 

681.    See  also,  Jones  v.  Clarke,  2  H.  &  mercantile  osi^  does  not  depend  upon 

N.  725.  the  private  opinions  of  merchants  as  to 

(o)  Per  Bagley,  J,,  in  Kead  v.  Rann,  what  the  law  is,  or  even  upon  then:  opin- 
io B.  &  C.  440.  ions  publicly  expressed  —  but  upon  tneir 

(p)  The  custom  must  be  establislied  b^  acta/'    Per    Walworth,  Ch.,  in  Allen  w. 

tiie  evidence  of  witnesses  who  speak  di-  Merchants  Bank,  22  Wend.    222.    See 

rectly  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Edio  t;.  East  India  Co.  2  Burr.  1228 ; 

custom.    In  Lewis  v.  Marshall,  7  Man.  &  Syers  v.  Bridge,  Doug.  527,  530 ;  Crofts 

G.  729,  evidence  was  ofibred  to  show  that  v.  Marshall,  7  C.  &  P.  597 ;  Winthrop  t;. 

the  terms  "cargo"  and  "freight"  would  Union  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  7  ;  Rogers 

be  considered  to  comprise  steerage   pas-  v.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  1  Story,  603,  607. 

eengors  and   the  net  profit  arising  from  Although  a  witness  testifies  generatlv  to 

their  passage-money.    Tindal,  C.  J.,  said :  the  ftict  of  the  usage,  yet  if  he  is  unable  to 

"  The  character  and  description  of  cvi-  state  a  particular  instance  of  the  obscrv- 

dence  admissible  for  that  purpose,  is  the  ance  of  the  usage,  his  evidence  should  be  , 

^ct  of  a  general  usage  and  practice  pre-  rejected.    Per  Ix)rd  Mansfiddy  in  Syers  w. ' 

failing  in  the  particular  trade  or  business.  Bridge,  Doug.  530 ;  1  Duer  on  Ins.  183. 

not  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  wit-  See  vail  v.  Rice,  1  Sold.  155.    On  the 

nesses ;  for  the  contract  may  be  safely  and  other  hand,  particular  instances  in  which 

correctly  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  a  certain  meaning  has  been  given  to  cer- 

fact  of  usage ;  as  it  mav  be  presumed  that  tain  woi*ds,  or  a  certain  course  followed. 


such  fact  is  known  to  tfie  contracting  par-  are  of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  custom, 

ties,  and  that  they  contract  in  conformity  when  unaccompanied  by  e  " 

thereto.    But  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  to  the  fact  of  usage.    Coi 

the  witnesses  called,  affords  no  sufe  guide  Penn.  St.  33  ;  Duval  I  v.  J 

for  interpretation,  as  such  judgment  or  of  Maryland,  9  Gill  &  J  31 
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would  instract  the  jury,  that,  if  they  believed  the  witnesses,  the 
custom  was  proved.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  numerous. 
But  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  proof  of  custom  can  be  drawn 
from  them,  other  than  that  derivable  from  the  reason  on  which 
the  legal  operation  of  custom  rests;  namely,  that  the  parties 
must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  knowledge  of  a  custom  must  be  brought 
home  to  a  party  who  is  to  be*  affected  by  it  But  if  it  be  shown 
that  the  custom  is  ancient,  very  general  and  well  known,  it  wiU 
often  be  a  presumption  of  law  that  the  party  had  knowledge  of 
it ;  (q)  although  if  the  custom  appeared  to  be  more  recent,  and 
ess  generally  known,  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  by  in- 
dependent proof  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  by  the  party,  (r) 
And  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  for  inferring  knowledge 
in  the  parties,  is  the  fact  of  their  previous  similar  deaUngs  with 
each  other,  (s)     The  custom  might  be  so  perfectly  ascertained 


{q)  Where  a  custom  is  found  to  be  gen- 
oral  and  notorious,  and  to  have  the  other 
requisites  of  a  valid  custom,  it  is  a  con- 
clusion of  law  that  the  parties  must  have 
contracted  with  reference  to  it,  and  their 
knowledge  is  conclusivelj  presumed.  In 
Clayton  v.  Gregson,  5  A.  &  £.  302,  an 
arbitrator  found,  that  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  understanding  of  miners  through- 
out a  certain  district,  the  words  "  level," 
"  deeper  than,"  and  "  below,"  in  a  lease, 
had  certain  meanings,  which  were  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Some  of 
the  parties  to  the  lease  did  not  live  within 
the  district.  Hdd,  that  the  existence  of 
the  custom  stated,  within  such  district,  did 
not  raise  a  conclusion  of  law  that  the  cov- 
enanting parties  used  the  terms  according 
to  such  custom,  but  was  only  evidence 
from  which  a  jurv  might  draw  that  con- 
clusion. Lfttledaie,  J.,  said ;  "  If  the  ar- 
bitrator had  followed  the  words  of  the 
order,  and  found  that  the  word  'level' 
(which  is  capable  of  many  different  mean- 
ings), meant,  'according  to  the  custom 
and  understanding  of  miners '  so  and  so ; 
judgment  might  have  been  given  for  the 
defendant;  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
sult in  law  in  his  favor.  But  the  finding 
in  limited  to  a  particular  district ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  word  which 
has  a  particular  signification  in  this  dis- 
trict may  mean  different! v  in  others ;  and 
if  that  be  so,  it  cannot  follow  as  an  infer- 


ence of  law,  that  in  the  present  contract  it 
was  used  in  the  sense  pointed  oat  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  shown  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  parties  so  used  it."  See 
also,  Stevens  v.  Reeves,  9  Pick.  198 ; 
Hinton  v,  Locke,  5  Hill,  439 ;  1  Duer  on 
Ins.  277.  But  see  Winsor  v.  Dillaway,  4 
Met.  221. 

(r)  Clayton  v.  Oregson,  5  A.  &  £.  302 ; 
Scott  V.  Irving,  1  B.  &  Ad.  605 ;  Stevens 
V.  Reeves,  9  Pick.  198;  Stewart  v,  Aber- 
dein,  4M.  &  W.  211. 

(s)  As  that  one  of  the  parties  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  efiect  insurance  at  a  certain  place 
or  with  a  certain  company.  Gabay  v 
Llovd>  3  B.  &  C.  793 ;  Bartlett  v.  Pen^ 
land,  10  B.  &  C.  760;  Palmer  v.  Black- 
bum,  1  Bing.  61.  Or  that  parties  were 
accustomed  to  transact  business  at  a  cer- 
tain bank.  Bridgeport  Bank  u.  Dyer,  19 
Conn.  136.  Or  that  the  parties  reside  at 
the  place  where  the  usage  exists.  Bart- 
lett V.  Pentland,  10  B.  &  C.  760 ;  Clayton 
u.  Gregson,  5  A.  &  E.  303 ;  Stevens  p. 
Reeves,  9  Pick.  198.  Evidence  may  be 
given  of  former  transactions  between  the 
same  parties  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  a  written 
contract.  Bourne  v.  Gatliff,  11  Clark  & 
F.  45,  70.  But  sec  Ford  v.  Yates,  2  Man. 
&  G.  549,  where  evidence  was  rejected, 
that  by  the  usual  course  of  dealing  between 
the  parties,  hops  wene  sold  on  a  credit  of 
six  months.     The  written  contract  was  ri- 
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and  universal,  that  the  party's  actual  ignorai>ce  could  not  be 
given  in  proof,  nor  assist  him  in  resisting  a  custom.  If  one  sold 
goods,  and  the  buyer  being  sued  for  the  price,  defended  on  the 
ground  of  a  custom  of  three  months'  credit,  the  jury  might  be 
instructed  that  the  defence  was  not  made  out,  unless  they  could 
not  only  infer  £rom  the  evidence  the  existence  of  tiie  custom, 
but  a  knowledge  of  it  by  the  plaintifil  But  if  the  buyer  had 
given  a  negotiable  note  at  three  months,  no  ignorance  of  the 
seller  would  enable  him  to  demand  payment  without  grace, 
even  where  the  days  of  grace  were  not  given  by  statute.  In 
such  a  case,  the  reason  of  the  law  of  custom — that  the  parties 
contracted  with'  reference  to  it  —  seems  to  be  lost  sight  ot 
But  in  fact  the  custom  in  such  a  case  has  the  force  of  law ;  (t) 
an  ignorance  of  which  cannot  be  supposed,  and  if  it  be  proved, 
it  neither  excuses  any  one,  nor  enlarges  his  rights. 

No  custom  can  be  proved,  or  permitted  to  influence  the  con- 
struction of  a  contract,  or  vary  the  rights  of  parties,  if  the  cus- 
tom itself  be  illegal.  For  this  would  be  to  permit  parties  to 
break  the  law  because  others  had  broken  it ;  and  then  to  found 
tiieir  rights  upon  their  own  wrong-doing,  (u) 

Neither  would  courts  sanction  a  custom,  by  permitting  its 
opemtion  upon  the  rights  of  parties,  which  was  in  itself  wholly 
unreasonable,  (v)      In  relation  to  a  law,  properly  enacted,  this 

lent  upon  the  sabject.    Previous  dealings  samption  that  the  funds  were  needed  for 

of  parties  are  admissible,  to  eive  a  more  supplies  or  repairs ;  and  no  evil  can  flow 

extended  lien  than  that  given  bv  the  com-  from  rejecting  such  a  usage."    Per  Hub- 

mon  law.     Rushforth  v.  Hadfieid,  7  East,  bardf  J.,  in  Bowen  v.  Stoddard,  10  Met 

224.    See  Loring  v.  Gumey,  5  Pick.  15.  375.    So  a  usage  among  plasterers,  to 

(f )  It  may,  however,  be  superseded  by  chaige  half  the  size  of  the  windows  at  the 

a  custom  allowing  four  days  grace.  Mills  price  agreed  on  for  work  and  materials,  is 

V.  Bank  of  United  States,  11  Wheat.  431 ; .  unreasonable  and  void.    Jordan  v.  Mere- 

Cookenderfer  v.  Preston,  4  How.  317.  dith,  3  Yeates,  318.     See  also,  Thomas  r. 

(m)  See  1  Duer  on  Ins.  272.  Also  Graves,  1  Const.  R.  308 ;  Spear  v.  New- 
Wallace  v.  Fouche,  27  Miss.  266.  ell,  cited  in  Burton  v.  Blin,  23  Vt.  159;. 

{v)  A  usage  among  the  owners  of  ves-  Bryant  t;.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  6  Pick, 
■els  at  particular  ports,  to  pav  bills  drawn  131.  For  instances  in  which  usages  have- 
by  masters  for  supplies  Aimished  to  their  been  held  reasonable,  see  Chirk  v.  Baker,, 
vessels  in  foreign  ports,  cannot  bind  them  1 1  Met.  186 ;  Thomas  v.  O'Hara,  1  Const. 
an  acceptors  of  such  bills.  "  A  usage,  to  R.  303 ;  Williams  v.  Gilman,  3  Grcenl 
be  legal,  must  be  reasonable  as  well  as  276 ;  Bridpieport  Bank  v.  Dyer,  1 9  Conn, 
eonvenient ;  and  that  usage  cannot  be  136;  Connor  v.  Robinson,  2  Hill,  S.  C. 
reasonable  which  puts  at  hazard  the  prop-  354 ;  Cuthbert  v.  Cumming,  1 1  Exch.  405, 
erty  of  the  owncre  at  the  pleasure  of  the  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  604.  Whether  a  usage 
master,  by  making  tliom  responsible  as  is  reasonable  would  seem  to  be  a  question 
acceptors  on  bills  drawn  by  him,  and  of  law.  1  Duer  on  Ins.  269.  See  remarks 
which  have  been   negotiated  on  the  as-  of  2¥ncia/,  C.  J ,  in  Bottomley  v.  Forbes,  S 

Y0h.  n.  S5 
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inquiry  cannot  be  made  in  a  conntry  where  the  judicial  and  the 
legislative  powers  are  properly  separated.  But  in  reference  to 
custom,  which  is  a  quasi  law,  and  has  often  the  effect  of  law, 
but  has  not  its  obligatory  power  over  the  court,  the  character  of 
the  custom  will  be  considered,  and  if  it  be  altogether  foolish,  or 
mischievous,  the  court  will  not  regard  it ;  and  if  a  contract  exist 
which  only  such  a  custom  can  give  effect  to,  the  contract  itself 
will  be  declared  void. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  custom,  however  uni- 
versal, or  old,  or  known,  unless  it  has  actually  passed  into  law, 
has  any  force  over  parties  against  their  wilL  Hence,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  contracts,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  no  cus- 
tom can  be  admitted  which  the  parties  have  seen  fit  expressly 
to  exclude,  (w)  Thus,  to  refer  again  to  the  custom  of  allo\Kdng 
grace  on  bills,  and  notes  on  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  par- 
ties may  agree  to  waive  this ;  and  even  the  statutes  which  have 
made  this  custom  law  permit  this  waiver.  And  not  only  is  a 
custom  inadmissible  which  the  parties  have  expressly  excluded, 
but  it  is  equally  so  if  the  parties  have  excluded  it  by  a  necessary 
implication ;  as  by  providing  that  the  thing  which  the  custom 
affects  shall  be  done  in  a  different  way.  For  a  custom  can  no 
more  be  set  up  against  the  dear  intention  of  the  parties  than 
against  their  express  agreement ;  and  no  usage  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  contract,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  (x) 


Bing.  (N.  C),  127.    And  see  Bowen  v,  determinate  intentions  of  parties^  and  to 

Stoddard,  10  Met.  375.    The  question  of  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 

the  reasonableness  of  a  usa^  was  left  to  contracts,  arising  not  from  express  stipu- 

the  jury  by  Lord  Eidon,  m  Ougier  v,  lations,  but  from  mere  implications  and 

Jennings,  1  Camp.  505,  note  (a).  presumptions,  and  acts  of  a  doubtful  or 

(w)  Knox  V.  The  Ninetta,  Crabbe,  534.  equivocal  character.  It  may  also  be  ad- 
See  infra,  n.  (x).  mitted  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  a 

fx)  In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Reeside,  particular  word,  or  of  particular  words  in 

2  Sumner,  567,  it  was  attempted  to  vary  a  given  instrument,  when  the  word  or 

the  common    bill    of  lading,  by  which  words  have  various  senses,  some  common, 

goods  were  to  bo  delivered  in  good  order  some  qualified,  and  some  technical,  accord- 

and  condition,  the  danger  of  the  seas  only  ing  to  the  snbiect-matter  to  which  lliey 

excepted,  by  establishing  a  custom,  that  the  are  applied.    But  I  apprehend  that  it  can 

owners  of  packet  vessels  between  New  never  be  proper  to  resort  to  any  usage  or 

York  and  Boston  should  be  liable  only  custom  to  control  or  vary  the   p<isitive 

for  damage  to  goods  occasioned  by  their  stipulations  in  a  written  contract,  and  a 

OMm  neglect      But,  per  Story^  J.,  "  the  fortiori,  not  in  order  to  contradict  them, 

true  ana  appropriate  office  of  a  usage  or  An  express  contract  of  the  parties  is  at- 

eoBtom  is,  to  interpret  the  otherwise  in-  ways  admissible,  to  supersede,  or  vary,  or 
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Where  the  terms  of  a  contract  are  plain,  usage,  even  under 
that  very  contract,  cannot  be  permitted  to  affect  materially  the 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  but  when  it  is  ambiguous, 
usage  for  a  long  time  may  influence  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
by  showing  how  it  was  understood  by  the  original  parties  to 

it.(y) 


SECTION    X. 

OV  THB    ABMISSIBIUTT  OF    EXTBIN6I0    BVIDBNOB    IN    THB    INTHlfe- 
PBETATION  OF   WJUTTKN  CONT&AGIS. 

It  is  very  common  for  parties  to  offer  evidence  external  to  the 
contract,  in  aid » of  the  interpretation  of  its  language.     The 


ooDtiol,  a  usage  or  castom ;  for  the  latter 
may  alwajB  &  waived  at  the  will  of  the 
parties.  Bat  a  written  and  express  con- 
tract cannot  be  controlled,  or  varied,  or 
contradicted,  by  a  usage  or  castom;  for 
that  woald  not  only  be  to  admit  parol  ev- 
idence to  control,  vary,  or  contradict  writ- 
ten contracts,  but  it  would  be  to  allow 
mere  presumptions  and  implications,  prop- 
erly arising  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
expressions  of  intention,  to  control,  vary, 
or  contradict  the  most  formal  and  delib- 
erate written  declarations  of  the  parties." 
See  Blackett  v.  Boyal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  2 
Cromp.  &  J.  244 ;  Hall  r.  Janson,  4  El- 
lis &  B.  500,  29  Eng.  L.  & £q.  Ill ;  Fo- 
ley p.  Mrtfion,  6  Md.  87  ;  Hinton  ». 
liocke,  .*»  Hill,  437 ;  Grant  v.  Maddox,  15 
M.  &  W.  737  ;  Yates  v.  Pym,  6  Taunt. 
446 ;  Keener  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  2 
Barr,  237  ;  M'Gregor  ».  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn. 
1  Wash.  C.  C.  39 ;  Sweet  v.  Jenkins,  1 
R.  I.  147  ;  Linslev  v.  Lovely,  26  Vt. 
123;  Bliven  v.  N.  t.  Screw  Co.  23  How. 
420.  A  custom,  that  a  tenant  on  quittine 
shall  leave  the  manure  to  be  expended 
upon  the  land,  he  being  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  the  same,  is  excluded  by  an  express 
stipnhftion  in  the  lease  that  the  tenant 
"  should  not  sel'  or  take  away  any  of  the 
manure."  The  tenant  is  no't  entitled  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  manure  so  left. 
"  It  was  altogether  idle,"  said  Lord  Ltfnd- 
hunl,  C.  B.,  "  to  provide  for  one  part  of 


that  which  was  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
the  custom,  unless  it  was  mtended  to  ex- 
clude the  other  part."  Roberts  v.  Barker,  1 
Cromp.  &  M.  808.  See  also,  Webb  v.  Plum- 
mer,  2  B.  &  Aid.  746.  A  custom  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  tenant  of  a  farm, 
cultivating  it  according  to  the  course  of 
good  husbandry,  is  entitled  on  quitting  to 
receive  from  the  landlord  or  incoming  ten- 
ant a  reasonable  allowance  for  seeds  and 
labor  bestowed  on  the  arable  land  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  is  bound  to 
leave  the  manure  for  the  Uindlord,  if  he 
will  purchase  it,  —  is  not  excluded  by  a 
stipulation  in  the  lease  under  which  he 
holds,  that  he  will  consume  three-fourths 
of  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  farm,  and 
spread  the  manure  arising  therefrom,  and 
leave  such  of  it  as  shall  not  be  so  spread 
on  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  landlord,  on 
receiving  a  reasonable  price  for  it.  Hut- 
ton  V,  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  466.  See  also, 
Senior  r.  Armytage,  Holt,  N.  P.  197; 
Syers  v.  Jonas,  2  Exch.  111.  If  tlie  legis- 
lature has  given  to  a  particular  word  de- 
noting quantity  a  definite  meaning,  no 
evidence  of  usage  can  be  given  to  show 
that  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense.  Smith 
V.  Wilson,  3  B.  &  Ad.  728.  See  Helm  v, 
Bryant,  1 1  B.  Mon.  64 ;  and  note  to  Wig- 
glesworth  v.  Dallison,  1  Smith's  Lead 
Cas.  308,  b. 

(jf)  Boldero  o.  East  India  Co.  ?B  Beav. 
316 
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general  rule  is,  that  such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  con- 
tradict or  vary  the  terms  of  a  valid  written  contract ;  or,  as  the 
role  is  expressed  by  writers  on  the  Scotch  law,  "  writing  cannot 
be  cut  down  or  taken  away  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses."  (z) 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  rule.  One  is,  the  general  pref- 
erence of  the  law  for  written  evidence  over  unwritten ;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  more  definite  and  certain  evidence  over 
that  which  is  less  so;  a  preference  which  not  only  makes 
written  evidence  better  than  unwritten,  but  classifies  that 
which  is  written.  For  if  a  negotiation  be  conducted  in 
writing,  and  even  if  there  be  a  distinct  proposition  in  a 
letter,  and  a  distinct  assent,  making  a  contract;  and  then 
the  parties  reduce  this  contract  to  writing,  and  both  execute  the 
instrument,  this  instrument  controls  the  letters,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  vary  the  force  and  efkct  of  the  instrument,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in  explaining  its  terms. 
Another  is,  the  same  desire  to  prevent  firaud  which  gave  rise  to 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  as  that  statute  requires  that  certain 
contracts  shall  be  in  writing,  so  this  rale  refuses  to  permit  con- 
tracts which  are  in  writing  to  be  controlled  by  merely  oral  evi- 
dence. But  the  principal  cause  alleged  in  the  books  and  cases 
is,  that  when  parties,  after  whatever  conversation  or  prepara- 
tion, at  last  reduce  their  agreement  to  writing,  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  final  consummation  of  their  negotiation, 
and  the  exact  expression  of  their  purpose.  And  all  of  their 
earlier  agreement,  though  apparently  made  while  it  all  lay  iu 
conversation,  which  is  not  now  incorporated  into  their  written 
contract,  may  be  considered  as  intentionally  rejected,  (a)  The 
parties  ^^rite  the  contract  when  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  for 

(x)  Tait  on  Ev.  326.    See  further,  Her-  as  forming  parcel  of  the  contract,  thoaf;li 

ring  V.  Boston  Iron  Co.  I  Gray,  134 ;  Re-  not  always,  becaose  matter  talked  of  at 

nard  v.  Sampson,  2  Kern.  561 .  the  commencement  of  a  bargain  may  be 

(a)  Preston  v.  Merceau,  2  W.  Bl.  1249;  excluded  by  the  langnage  used  at  its  ter- 

Hamor  v.  Groves,  15  C.  B.  667,  29  £ng.  mination.    Bnt  if  the  contract  be  in  the 

L.  &  Eq.  220 ;  Carter  v,  Hamilton,  1 1  end  reduced  into  writing,  nothing  which 

Barb.  147 ;  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  is  not  found  in  the  writing  can  be  consid- 

r.  Coming,  1  Blatchf.  C.  C.  467 ;  Meres  ered  as  a  part  of  the  contract."     Per 

c^.  Ansel,  3  Wilson,  275 ;  Hakes  t;.  Hotch-  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  Kain  v.  Old,  2  B.  &  C. 

kiss,  23  Vt.  231 ;  Vermont  Central  R.  R.  634.    See  also,  Vanderron  v.  Smith,  2 

Co.  i;.  Estate  of  Hills,  id.  681.    "Where  Cain£s,  155;  Mumford  v.  MTherson,  1 

tiie  whole  matter  passes  in  parol,  all  that  Johns.  414 ;    Pickering   v.    Dowmm,   4 

may  sometimes  be  taken  together  Taunt.  786. 
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the  very  purpose  of  including  all  that  they  have  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  excluding  every  thing  else,  and  make  this  certain 
and  permanent.  And  if  every  written  contract  were  held  sub- 
ject to  enlargement,  or  other  alteration,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony which  might  be  offered  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to 
previous  intention,  or  collateral  facts,  it  would  obviously  be  of 
no  use  to  reduce  a  contract  to  writing,  or  to  attempt  to  give  it 
certainty  and  fixedness  in  any  way.  (b) 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  some  evidence  from  without 
must  be  admissible  in  the  explanation  or  interpretation  of  every 
contract  K  the  agreement  be,  that  one  party  shall  convey  to 
the  other,  for  a  certain  price,  a  certain  parcel  pf  land,  it  is  only 
by  extrinsic  evidence  that  the  persons  can  be  identified  who 
claim  or  are  alleged  to  be  parties,  and  that  the  parcel  of  land 
can  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  described  by  bounds,  but  the 
question  then  comes,  where  are  the  streets,  or  roads,  or  neigh- 
bors, or  monuments  referred  to  in  the  description ;  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that,  much  evidence  is  necessary  to  identify 
these  persons  or  things.  Hence  we  may  say,  as  the  general 
rule,  that  as  to  the  parties  or  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract, 
extrinsic  evidence  may  and  must  be  received  and  used  to  make 
them  certain,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  (c)     But  as  to  the 


(6)  "  It  would  be  inconvenient  that  mat-  philosophicallj/'  eajs  Rolfi,   B.,    "  jou 

ters  in  writing,  made  by  adyice  and  on  most  always  look  beyond  the  instrument 

consideration,  and  which  finally  import  itself  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  ascertain 

the  certain  tmth  of  the  agreement  of  the  who  is  meant ;  for  instance,  you  must  look 

|>arties,  should  be  controlled  by  averment  to  names  and  places.    There  may  indeed 

of  the  parties,  to  be  proved  by  the  uncer-  be  no  difficulty  in   ascertaining  who  is 

tain    testimony   of    slippery    memory."  meant,  when  a  person  who  has  five  or  six 

Countess  of  Rutland's  case,  5  Rep.  26  a ;  names,  and  some  of  them  unusual  ones, 

Carter  17.  Hamilton,  1 1  Barb.  147;  Rogero  u  described  in  full,  while  on  the  other 

V.Atkinson,  1  Ga.  12;  Wynn  v.  Cox,  5  hand,  a  devise  simply  to  John   Smith 

id.  373.  would   necessarily   create    some    uncer- 

(c)  "  When  there  is   a  devise  of  the  tainty."    Clayton   v.   Lord   Nugent,   13 

estate  purchased  of  A,  or  of  the  farm  in  M.    &    W.    207.     See   also,    Owen    v. 

the  occupation  of  B,  nobody  can  tell  what  Thomas,  3  Mylne  &  K.  353.    Whether 

is  given  till  it  is  sliown  by  extrinsic  evi-  parcel  or  not^  or  appurtenant  or  not, 

dence  what  estate  it  was  that  was  pur-  is  always  matter  of  evidence.    Per  Butler ^ 

chased  of  A,  or  what  farm  was   in  the  J.,  in  l)oe  v,  Burt,  1  T.  R.  704 ;  Doe  v 

occupation    of   B."     Per    Sir    William  Webster,  12  A.  &  E.  442;  Waterman  r. 

.^ranf,in  Sanford  v.  Raikes,  1  Meriv.  653.  Johnson,  13  Pick.  261 ;  per  BarbouTf  J., 

And  see  Jackson  v,  Parkhurst,  4  Wend,  in  Bradley  v.   Wash.  A.  &  G.    Steam 

869;  Abbot  t*.  Massie,  3  Yes.  148;  Mo-  Packet  Co.  13  Pet.  89,  97;  per  Lord 

Cnlloi^h  V.  Wainwright,  14  Penn.  St.  Ellenborough,  in  Goodtitle  v.  Southern,  1 

171 ;  Newton  v.  Lucas,  6  Sim.  54 ;  Jack-  M.  &  S.  301 ;  Wilson  v,  Robertson,  Harp. 

«oa  V.  S%  V.  Johns.  201.    "Speaking  £q.  56. 
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terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  the  agreement,  the  written 
contract  must  speak  exclnsively  for  itself.  Hence,  too,  a  false 
description  of  person  or  thing  has  no  effect  in  defeating  a  con- 
tract, if  the  error  can  be  distinctly  shown  and  perfectly  cotiected, 
by  other  matter  in  the  instroment  (d) 


(<£)  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  25.  I'hlsa  demon- 
itratw  fum  nocet,  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  6 
T.  R.  671.  "If  the  thing  described  is 
Bufficiently  ascertained,  it  is  sufficient, 
though  all  the  particulars  are  not  true ; 
as  if  a  man  conveys  his  house  in  D., 
which  was  R.  Cotton's  when  it  was 
Thomas  Cotton's."  Com.  Dig.  Fait, 
(E.  4).  Where  one  devised  all  his  "  free- 
hold houses  in  Aldersgate  Street,"  he 
having  only  leasehold  bouses  there,  the 
leasehold  were  held  to  pass.    Day  v.  Trig, 

I  P.  Wms.  286.  See  also,  Doe  v.  Crans- 
toun,  7  M.  &  W.  1 ;  Nelson  v.  Hopkins, 
21  Law  J.  N.  8.  Ch.  410,  11  £ng.  L.  & 
£q.  66.  Where  premises  are  sufficiently 
described  otherwise,  any  reference  to  the 
auantity  of  land  may  be  rejected,  as  fabia 
aemonstratio.    Llewellyn  v.  Earl  of  Jersey, 

II  M.  &  W.  183;  Shep.  Touch.  248. 
So  where  there  was  a  bequest  to  "  John 
and  Benedict,  sons  of  J.  S.,"  who  had 
two  sons,  -James  and  Benedict,  it  was 
held  that  James  might  take.  Dowset 
V,  Sweet,  Ambl.  175i  See  Connolly  v. 
Pardon,  1  Paige,  291 ;  Doe  v.  Galloway, 
6  B.  &  Ad.  43  ;  Duke  of  Dorset  v.  Lord 
Hawarden,  3  Curteis,  80 ;  Tudor  v.  Ter- 
rel,  2  Dana,  47;  Gynes  v.  Kemsley, 
Freem.  K.  B.  293;  Chamberlaine  v. 
Turner,  Cro.  Car.  129;  Doe  v.  Parry, 
«3  M.  &  W.  356 ;  Goodtitle  r.  Southern, 
1  M.  &  S.  299 ;  Beaumont  v.  Pell,  2  P. 
Wms.  140.  —  The  characteristic  of  cases 
flftlling  under  the  maxim  falsa  demonstra^ 
Ho  non  nocet,  is  that  the  description,  so  far 
as  it  is  false,  applies  to  no  subject  at  all, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  one  subject 
only.  Per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Morrell  v, 
Fisher,  4  Exch.  591,  604;  Wigram  on 
Wills,  sec.  133.  This  rule  is  considered 
ante,  p.  515.  —  The  case  of  Beaumont  v. 
Fell,  2  P.  Wms.  140,  if  it  can  be  sus- 
tained at  all,  must  be  sustained  as  falling 
under  the  maxim  falsa  demonstratio  non 
nocet.  Before  stating  the  case,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  evidence  may  always 
be  given  that  a  testator  was  accustomed 
to  call  particular  individuals  by  peculiar 
names,  other  than  those  by  wnich  they 
were  commonly  known,  and  a  devise  or 
bequest  may  tcu^e  effect  in  favor  of  such 


person  who  is  designated  in  the  devise  or 
bequest  by  a  nickname,  provided  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nickname  is  suffidentlj 
certain.  Baylls  v.  Attorney-General,  S 
Atk.  239;  per  Lord  Abinger,  in  Doe  p. 
Uiscocks,  5  M.  &  W.  368;  Rishton  v. 
Cobb,  5  Mylne  &  C.  145 ;  Lee  v.  Pain,  4 
Hare,  251,  252;  Parsons  v.  Parsons,  1 
Yes.  266;  per  Bolfe,  B.,  in  Clavton  r. 
Lord  Nugent,  13  M.  &  W.  207 ;  White  v. 
Bradshaw,  16  Jur.  738,  13  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
296 ;  Powell  v.  Biddle,  2  Dall.  70.  In 
Beaumobt  v.  Fell,  there  was  a  devise  of  a 
legacy  of  £500  to  **  Catharine  Eamley." 
No  person  of  that  name  claimed  the  leg- 
acy. It  was  claimed  by  Gertrude  Yard- 
lev.  It  appeared  that  the  testator's  voice, 
when  he  gave  instructions  for  ftTiting  his 
will,  was  very  low,  and  hardly  intelligible ; 
that  the  testator  usually  caUed  Gertrude 
Yardley  by  the  name  of  Gatty,  which  the 
scrivener  might  easily  mistake  for  KcOy, 
The  scrivener  not  well  understanding  who 
the  legatee  was,  owing  to  the  fecbfencss 
of  the  voice  of  the  testator,  the  testator 
referred  him  to  J.  S.  and  wife,  who  after- 
wards declared  that  Gertrude  Yardley 
was  the  person  intended.  So  far  as  this 
case  sanctions  the  admission  of  evidence 
of  intention,  it  is  now  of  no  authority. 
See  supra,  note  (a).  The  only  ground, 
perhaps,  upon  which  the  case  can  be  sus- 
tained, is  that  ''Eamley"  might  be  re- 
jected as  faUa  demonstrfUio,  and  that 
"Catharine"  was  a  sufficiently  certain 
designation  of  the  individual  called  '*  Ga^ 
ty"  by  the  testator.  Per  Lord  Abinger, 
in  Doe  d,  Hiscocks  v.  Hiscocks,  5  M.  & 
W.  371.  The  case  of  Selwood  p.  Ifild- 
may,  3  Ves.  306,  has  been  recarded  as 
falling  under  the  maxim,  "fmaa  demon- 
stralio."  In  this  case  a  testator  gave  to 
his  wife  the  interest  and  proceeds  of 
£1 ,250,  "  part  of  my  stock  ni  the  4  per 
cent,  annuities  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life,  together  with  all  such  dividends  as 
shall  be  due  upon  the  said  £1,250  at  the 
time  of  my  decease."  At  tlie  time  he 
made  his  will  he  had  no  stock  in  the  4 
per  cent,  annuities,  but  he  had  had  sobul 
which  he  had  sold  out,  and  had  invested 
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Where  the  language  of  an  instmment  has  a  settled  legal 
meaning,  its  constraction  is  not  open  to  evidence.     Thus  a 


in  Lon^i  Annnities.  The  Master  of  the 
BOU0,  6ir  R.  P.  Ardm,  Baid :  "  It  is  clear 
the  testator  meant  to  give  a  legacj,  but 
mistook  the  fand.  He  acted  npon  the 
idea  that  he  had  snch  stock.  The  dis- 
tinction is  this ;  if  he  had  had  the  stock  at 
the  time,  it  would  have  been  considered 
specific,  and  that  he  meant  that  identical 
stock  ;  and  any  act  of  his  destro^ng  that 
subject  would  oe  a  proof  of  animus  revo- 
candi ;  but  if  it  is  a  denomination,  not  the 
identical  corpus^  in  that  case,  if  the  thing 
itself  cannot  be  found,  and  there  is  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  subject  out  of  which  it  is  to 
aiise,  that  will  bo  rectified."  According 
to  the  view  taken  of  this  case  by  TSndcUt 
C.  J.,  in  Miller  v.  Travers,  8  Bra^.  244, 
the  parol  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  testator's  property  was  received,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  testator, 
when  he  used  the  erroneous  description  of 
4  per  cent  stock,  meant  to  bequeath  the 
lonff  annuities,  which  he  had  purchased 
with  the  produce  of  the  4  per  cent,  stock  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  cause  was  to  substi- 
tute another  specific  subject,  in  ^e  place 
of  a  specific  legacy  which  the  will  pur- 

E>rted  to  bequeath; — to  substitute  the 
ng  annuities  which  the  testator  had  and 
did  not  purport  to  give,  for  the  4  per  cent, 
bftnk  annuities,  which  he  had  not  and  did 

gnrport  to  give.  But  it  would  seem  dif- 
cult  to  support  the  decree  on  this  ground. 
The  true  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 
taken  by  Lord  Langdale,  in  Lindgren  v. 
lindgren,  9  Beav.  358,  namely,  chat  the 
parol  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
testator's  property  showed  that  a  general 
and  not  a  specific  legacy  was  intended. 
After  stating,  in  the  language  of  the  de- 
cree, that  the  evidence  was  admitted  "  to 
jrove,  not  that  there  was  a  mistake,  for 
that  was  clear,  but  to  show  how  it  arose," 
his  lordship  continued  :  "  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  in  the  case  of  Sel- 
wood  V.  Mitdmay,  the  evidence  was  re- 
ceived only  for  the  purpose  stated  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  his  judgment,  and 
not,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  testa- 
tor, when  he  used  the  erroneous  descrip- 
tion of  4  per  cent,  stock,  meant  to  b^ 
qoeath  the  long  annuities,  which  he  had 
purchased  'with  the  produce  of  the  4  per 
cent,  stock,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
cause  was,  not  to  substitute  another  spe- 
cific subject  in  the  place  of  a  specific  leg- 


acy which  the  will  purported  to  bequeath; 
—  not  to  substitute  the  long  annuities, 
which  the  testator  had  and  did  not  purport 
to  (n^Gf  for  the  4  per  cent,  bank  annuities> 
which  he  had  not  and  did  purport  to  give. 
The  absence  of  the  ftind  purported  to  be 
given,  showing  that  a  speofic  legacy  was 
not  intended,  other  evidence  was  admitted 
to  show  how  the  mistake  arose  ;  and  this 
being  clearly  shown,  it  was  heldt  that  the 
legatees  were  entitled  to  payment  out  of 
the  general  personal  estate."  And  see  to 
the  same  effect,  Sawrey  v.  Rumney,  16 
Jur.  1110,  15  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  4.  In 
Wrotesley  v,  Adams,  Plowd.  191,  it  is 
laid  down  that  "  there  is  a  diversity  where 
a  certainty  is  added  to  a  thing  that  is  un- 
certain, and  where  to  a  thin^  certain. 
For  if  I  release  all  my  right  m  all  ray 
lands  in  Dale,  which  I  have  by  descent  oil 
the  part  of  my  father,  and  I  have  lands  in 
Dale  by  descent  on  the  part  of  my  mother, 
but  no  Uinds  by  descent  on  the  part  of  mf 
father,  there  the  release  is  void,  and  so 
the  words  of  certainty,  namely,  which  I 
have  by  descent  on  the  part  of  my  fether) 
being  added  to  the  general  words  which 
were  uncertain,  are  of  eflfect.  But  if  the 
release  had  been  of  Whiteacre  in  Dale, 
which  I  have  by  descent  on  the  part  of 
my  father,  and  I  had  it  not  by  descent  on 
the  part  of  my  father,  but  otherwise,  yet 
the  release  is  good,  for  the  thing  was  cer- 
tainly expresmd  by  the  fint  words,  in 
which  case  the  addition  of  another  cer- 
tainty  is  not  necessary,  but  superfluous." 
In  i)oe  V.  Pftrkin,  5  Taunt.  821,  there  waa 
a  devise  of  "  all  my  messuages,  &c.,  in  T., 
and  now  in  my  own  occupation."  The  tes- 
tator had  two  messuages  in  T.,  of  which 
he  occupied  only  one.  lield,  that  only  that 
one  passed  by  the  devise.  In  tiiis  case 
there  was  certainty  added  to  what  was  un- 
certain. See  per  Parke,  J.,  in  Doe  «. 
Galloway,  5  B.  &  Ad.  51.  Words  of 
cerlainty,  however,  as  they  are  called  in 
Plowden,  following  general  or  uncertain 
words,  will  not  be  construed  as  restrictive 
where  the  effect  of  doing  so  would  be  to 
render  the  general  or  uncertain  words 
wholly  inoperative,  and  where  the  certain 
words  may  be  rejected  as  JaUa  demonstra- 
tio,  A  testator  devised  to  J.  8.  "all 
those  my  three  messuages,  with  the  gar- 
dens, close  of  land,  and  all  other  my  real 
estatef  whatsoever,  situate  at  Little  Heath, 
in  the  parish  of  F.,  now  in  the  occapatioii 
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promise  to  pay  money,  no  time  being  expressed,  means  a 
promise  to  pay  it  on  demand,  and  evidence  tiiat  a  payment  at 
a  fdtnre  day  was  intended,  is  not  admissible,  (e)     And  in  Mas- 


of  myself,  and  A  and  B."  At  the  date  of 
the  will,  and  at  the  death  of  the  testator, 
he  was  possessed  of  three  messuages,  with 
eanlens,  and  a  close  of  land,  at  Little 
Heath,  which  were  in  the  occupation  of 
himself,  and  A  and  B.  He  had  also  the 
reversion  in  a  house  and  garden,  situate 
at  Little  Heath,  which  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  C,  who  was  entitled  to  it  for  life. 
Hs  had  no  other  property  in  the  parish  of 
F.  Heldt  that  the  house  and  garden  in 
the  occupation  of  C  passed  under  the 
general  devise  to  J.  S.  Doe  v.  Carpenter, 
16  Q.  B.  181,  1  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  307.  See 
also  Nightingall  v.  Smith,  1  Exch.  879. 
In  Morrell  v.  Fisher,  4  Exch.  591,  there 
was  a  devise  to  the  following  effect :  "all 
my  leasehold  farm-house,  homestead,  lands, 
and  tenements  at  Headington,  containing 
about  170  acres,  held  under  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  B,  as  tenant  to  me."  B  occupied 
a  fiirm  at  Headineton,  which  was  leased 
to  the  testator  by  Magdalen  College,  and 
there  were  two  parcels  of  land  also  held 
by  the  testator  under  Magdalen  Colleze, 
and  situated  at  Headington,  but  not  in  we 
occupation  of  B.  Hdd,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  being  in  the  possession 
of  B  could  not  be  rejected  as  fcusa  demon- 
ttratio,  and  consequently  the  two  parcels 
did  not  pass  under  the  devise.  In  this 
case,  Aldenon,  B.,  in  delivering  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court,  said :  "  The  question  is 
not  what  the  testator  intended  to  have 
done,  but  what  the  words  of  the  clause 
mean,  after  applying  to  it  the  esta^shed 
rules  of  construction.  One  of  these  rules 
is,  '  Falsa  demonstratio  turn  nocet;  *  another 
is,  '  Non  aodpi  debent  verba  in  demonttra- 
HmiemfaUam,cmcBCompetimt  in  Umitationem 
veram.  The  nrst  rule  means,  that  if  there 
be  an  adequate  and  sufficient  description, 
with  convenient  certainty  of  what  was 
meant  to  pass,  a  subseijuent  erroneous  ad- 
dition will  not  vitiate  it.  The  character- 
istic of  cases  within  the  rule  is,  that  the 
description,  so  far  as  it  is  false,  applies  to 
no  subject  at  all ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  true, 
applies  to  one  only.  The  other  rule 
means,  that  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon  the 
words  whether  they  import  a  false  refe^ 
•noe  or  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be 
words  of  restraint  that  limit  the  generality 
of  the  former  words,  the  law  will  never  in- 


tend error  or  fisJsehood.  If,  therefore,  their, 
is  some  land  wherein  all  the  dcmonstra 
tions  are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  aro 
true  and  part  false,  they  shall  be  intended 
words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only  those 
lands  wherein  the  circumstances  are  true. 
Whether  these  maxims,  or  rather  the  first, 
has  been  correctly  acted  upon  in  some  of 
the  decided  cases,  in  which  the  courts 
have  professed,  or  intended  so  to  do,  need 
not  now  be  inquired  into.  They  certainly 
are  acknowledged  rules  of  construction. 
Is  there  then,  in  the  present  case,  an  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  description  of  the 
subject  of  the  devise,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
treat  the  description  of  the  hind  being  in 
the  possession  of  Burrows,  as  a  false  de- 
monstration, and  reject  it  according  to  the 
first  rule  ?  Now  if  we  read  the  language 
of  the  devise  in  its  ordinary  and  obvious 
sense,  it  is  a  gift  first,  of '  all  his  leasehold 
farm-house,  homestead,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments at  Headington,  held  under  Magda- 
len College,  and  occupied  by  Burrows.' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farm-house 
passed,  for  it  was  a  'leasehold,  and  in 
the  occupation  of  Burrows ; '  and  if  there 
was  one  acre,  and  one  only,  of  that  char- 
acter, and  that  was  not  in  die  possession 
of  Burrows,  that  would  have  passed,  and 
the  description  would  have  been  rejected 
as  inapplicable  to  anv  such.  The  will  then 
professes  to  give  all  the  testator's  lands 
and  tenements  at  Headington,  leasehold 
under  the  college,  containing  about  170 
acres,  in  the  possession  of  Burrows.  Tlie 
description  by  acreage  defines  nothing,  for 
it  is  inapplicable  to  any  subject  [whether 
the  two  parcels  were  added  or  not,  the 
amount  would  have  been  veiy  difiirent 
from  1 70  acres],  and  therefore  that  may 
be  rejected,  ana  then  there  is  nothing  to 
define  any  lands  in  particular.  The  sec- 
ond maxim  then  applies,  and  all  the  de- 
monstrations here  beine  true  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  land,  exclusive  or  these  two  parcels, 
and  part  only  being  true  as  to  these  par- 
cels, they  do  not  pass."  See  also,  Doe  v 
Bower,  3  B.  &  Ad.  453 ;  Bac.  Max.  Reg. 
13 ;  Doe  v.  Hubbard,  15  Q.  B.  227  ;  New- 
ton V.  Lucas,  6  Sim.  54. 

(e)  Warren  v.  Wheeler,  8  Met.  97; 
At^vood  V.  Cobb,  16  Pick.  227;  Kvan  v. 
Hall.  13  Met.  520 ;  Thompson  v.  ketcb- 
am,  8  Johns.  189;  Barry  v.  Ransom,  S 
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Bachnsetts,  one  who  puts  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  (not 
being  a  payee)  at  the  time  it  was  made,  is  not  permitted  to  in- 
troduce proof  that  his  contract  was  conditional  only.  (/) 

There  are  reasons,  although  perhaps  no  direct  authority,  for 
applying  to  the  construction  of  contracts  a  distinction  which  is 
taken  in  respect  of  wills.  K  the  presumption  is  against  the 
apparent  and  natural  effect  of  an  instrument,  it  may  be  rebutted 
by  parol  evidence ;  but  not  so  if  the  legal  presumption  is  with 
the  instrument  As  if  a  testator  gives  two  legacies  to  the  same 
party,  in  such  a  way  that  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  they 
are  but  one  legacy,  evidence  is  receivable  to  show  that  the  tes- 
tator said  what  he  meant,  and  that  a  double  gift  was  intended. 
But  if  they  are  so  given  that  the  law  holds  that  what  is  twice 
given  was  meant  to  be  twice  given,  evidence  is  not  receivable 
to  show  that  but  a  single  gift  was  intended,  {g) 

Where  the  agreement  between  the  parties  is  one  and  entire, 
and  only  a  part  of  this  is  reduced  to  writing,  it  would  seem  that 
the  residue  may  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  (A)  And  if 
there  are  contemporaneous  writings  between  the  same  parties 
BO  far  in  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter  that  they  may  be 
deemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract,  although  not  referred  to 
in  it,  they  may  be  read  in  connection  with  it;  (t)  but  not  so  as 

Kern.  462.    Bat  a  promise  to  do  some-  a  horse  hired  bj  the  defendant  of  tfa« 

thing  other  than  to  pay  money,  no  time  plaintiiF,  the  following  memorandam,  made 

being  expressed,  means  a  promise  to  do  it  at  the  time  of  hiring,  was  offered  in  OTi* 

withm  a  reasonable   time.      Warren  v.  dence:  —  "Six  weeks  at  two  ffoincas  — 

Wheeler,  8  Met.  97.    And  in  such  a  case,  Wm.  Walton,  jnn'r."    Lord  ^Ua^bor(mgh 

it  seems  that  a  contemporaneous  verbal  regarded  the  memorandum  as  incomplete, 

agreement  that  the  matter  stipulated  for  in  '  bulffeondusive  as  far  as  it  went.    "  The 

a  written  agreement  should  be  done  at  a  written  agreement,"  said  he,  "  merely  reg- 

partic^r  time,  would  be  admissible  as  ulates  the  time  of  hiring,  and  the  rate  of 

bearing  upon  the  question  of  reasonable  payment,  and  I  shall  not  allow  any  evi- 


Per  ShaWf  C  J.,  in  Atwood  r.  dence  to  be  riven  by  the  plaintiff  in  oon- 

Cobb,  16  Pick.  231.    And  see  Barringer  tradiction  of  these  terms,  but  I  am  of 

V.  Sne»i,  3  Stew.  201 ;  Simpson  v.  Hen-  opinion  that  it  is  competent  to  the  plaintiff 

derson.  Moody  &  M.  300.  to  give  in  evidence  snppletory  matter  as  a 

(/)  Wright  V,  Morse,  S.  J.  C  Mass.  part  of  the  agreement.''     See  Knapp  v. 

1858,  20  Law  Rep.  656.  Harden,  6  C.  &  P.  745 ;  Deshon  v.  Mer- 

ig)  Hall  17.  Hill,  1  Con.  &  L.  120,  1  chants  Ins.  Co.  11    Met.  199;  Edwards 

Drury  &  W.  94.    See  also,  Spence  on  the  v.  Goldsmith,  16  Penn.  St.  43 ;  Coatee  v. 

Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Sancton,  5  Md.  121 ;  Knieht  v.  Knotts, 

Chancery,  vol.  1,  p.  565,  e^sey.,  where  this  8  Rich.  Law,  35.    Also,  Ueatherley  v. 

p)int  is  fully  examined,  and  the  authori-  Record,  12  Texas,  49. 
ties  dted.  (t )  In  Colbonm  v.  Dawson,  10  C.  B.  765, 

(A)  In  Jefiery  v.  Walton,  I  Stark.  267,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  378,  the  plaintifis  wrote 

in  an  action  for  not  taking  proper  care  of  to  the  defendant :  "  We  are  doing  boil 
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to  affect  a  third  party  who  relied  upon  the  contract,  and  kne^ 
nothing  of  these  other  writings. 

Recitals  in  an  instrument  may  be  qualified  or  contradicted  by 
extrinsic  evidence,  if  the  law  of  estoppel  does  not  prevent.  So 
the  date  of  an  instrument,  (/)  or  if  there  be  no  date,  tiie  time 
when  it  was  to  take  effect,  which  may  be  other  than  the  day  of 
delivery ;  (k)  or  the  amount  of  the  consideration  paid,  (I)  may 
be  varied  by  testimony ;  but  if  a  note  given  for  land  is  sued,  tiie 
promisor  cannot  show  in  defence  that  the  deed  described  a  less 
quantity  of  land  than  had  been  stipulated,  (m)  And  an  instru- 
ment may  be  shown  to  be  void  and  without  legal  existence  or 
efficacy,  as  for  want  of  consideration,  (n)  or  for  fi'aud,  (o)  or 
duress,  or  any  incapacity  of  the  parties,  {p)  or  any  illegality  in 
the  agreement,  (q)  In  the  same  way,  extrinsic  evidence  may 
show  a  total  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  contract ;  or  a 
new  agreement  substituted  for  the  former,  which  it  sets  aside ;  (r) 


ness  with  B,  and  require  a  eoaranty  to  the 
amoant  of  £200,  and  he  refers  ua  to  yon." 
Defendant  wrote  in  answer :  "  I  have  no 
objection  to  become  Becority  for  B,  and 


ibje< 
nbj< 


subjoin  A  memorandum  to  that  effect. 
The  memorandum  subjoined  was:  "I 
hereby  engage  to  guaranty  to  Messrs.  Col- 
bourn,  iron-masters,  £200  for  iron  receiv- 
ed from  them  for  B,  as  annexed."  Hdd, 
that  these  three  documents  should  be  read 
toother,  and  that  the  words,  ''we  are 
domg  business,"  taken  with  the  rest, 
showed  that  the  consideration  for  the 
defendant's  undertaking  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff should  continue  to  supplv  B  with 
goods,  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  §ixA 
consideration.  See  also,  Hunt  v.  iVost, 
4  Cush.  54 ;  Hanford  v.  Rogers,  11  Barb. 
18 ;  Shaw  v,  Leavitt,  3  Sandf.  Ch.  les ; 
Gammon  v.  Freeman,  31  Me.  243 ;  Ken- 
yon  ».  Nichols,  IR.  I.  411. 

iJ)  Breck  v.  Cole,  4  Sandf.  79 ;  Abrams 
V,  Pomeroy,  13  HI.  133 ;  Hall  v.  Cazenove, 
4  East,  477.  Where,  however,  the  date  is 
refbrred  to  in  the  bodv  of  the  instrument, 
as  fixing  the  time  of  payment,  as  where 
there  is  a  promise  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
some  act  "  in  sixty  days  from  date,"  thd 
date  cannot  be  altered  or  varied  by  parol 
evidence.   Joseph  v.  Bigelow,  4  Cush.  82. 

(k)  Davis  V.  Jones,  17  C.  B.  625. 

{I)  aifford  ».  Turrell,  1  Young  &  C. 
Om.  in  Ch.  188 ;  Rex  0,  Scammonden,  8 


T.  R.  474 ;  Belden  v.  Seymour,  8  Conn. 
804.  As  to  the  effect  of'^  the  recital  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  payment  of  the 
consideration-money,  as  evidence  of  such 
payment,  the  English  and  American  an* 
thorities  differ,  the  former  holding  such 
recital  to  be  condusive  evidence,  and  the 
latter  only  prima  fade.  See  the  cases  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  1  Gr.  Ev.  \  26, 
n.(l). 

(m)  Bennett  v.  Ryan,  9  Gray,  204. 

(n)  Erwin  v.  Saunders,  I  Cowen,  249; 
Foster  v.  Jolly,  1  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  708. 
The  case  of  Bowers  v,  Hurd,  10  Mass. 
427,  so  far  as  it  contains  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, has  been  overruled.  See  lull  v. 
Bnckminster,  5  Pick.  391 ;  Parish  v.  Stone, 
14  id.  198. 

(o)  Erwin  v,  Saunders,  1  Cowen,  249 ; 
Van  Yalkenburgh  v.  Ronn,  12  Johns.  337. 

{p)  Mitchell  V,  Kingman,  5  Pick.  431. 
Subscribing  whnesses  to  a  deed  derive 
from  their  being  witnesses  no  authority  to 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  party  to  contract,  by  reason  of  siuiity 
or  other  capacity;  the  execution  of  the 
deed  being  all  that  is  attested  by  them,  40 
Penn.  St.  474. 

(q)  Collins  V,  Blantem,  2  Wilson,  347. 

(r)  Munroe  v,  Peridns,  9  Pick.  298; 
Goss  r.  Lord  Nugent,  5  B.  &  Ad.  68; 
Davis  V.  Tallcott^  2  Kern.  184. 
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or  that  the  time  when,  {s)  or  the  place  where,  (t)  certain  things 
were  to  be  done,  had  been  changed  by  the  parties ;  or  that  a 
new  contract,  which  was  additional  and  supplementary  to  the 
original  contract,  had  been  made ;  (u)  or  that  damages  had  been 
waived,  {v)  or  that  a  new  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned,  has  been  given,  if  it  be  not  adverse  to  that  named 
in  the  deed,  {w)  And  if  no  consideration  be  named,  one  may  be 
proved,  (x) 

A  receipt  for  money  is  peculiarly  open  to  evidence.  It  is 
only  prima  facie  evidence  either  that  the  sum  stated  has  been 
paid,  or  that  any  sum  whatever  was  paid,  (y)  It  is  in  fact  not 
regarded  as  a  contract,  and  hardly  as  an  instrument  at  all,  and 
has  but  little  more  force  than  the  oral  admission  of  the  party 
receiving.  But  this  is  true  only  of  a  simple  receipt.  It  often 
happens  that  a  paper  which  contains  a  receipt,  or  recites  the 
receiving  of  money  or  of  goods,  contains  also  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  agreements,  or  assignments.  Such  an  instrument, 
as  to  every  thing  but  the  receipt,  is  no  more  to  be  affected  by 
extrinsic  evidence  than  if  it  did  not  contain  the  receipt ;  but  as 
to  the  receipt  itself,  it  may  be  varied  or  contradicted  by  extrinsic 
testimony,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  contained  nothing  else,  (z) 

K  a  contract  refer  to  principles  of  science,  or  curt,  or  use,  the 
technical  phraseology  of  some  profession  or  occupation,  or  com- 
mon words  in  a  technical  sense,  or  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, their  exact  meaning  may  be  shown,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  by  the  testimony  of  ^'experts,"  who  are  persons 


{$)  Eeatinff  v.  Price,  1  Johns.  Cas.  23 ;  v.  Taylor,  2  N.  J.  59 ;  Fnlier  v.  Cntten- 

Dearborn  v.  Cross,  7  Cowen,  48 ;  Neil  v.  den,  9  Conn.  401 ;  Straton  v.  Rastall,  S 

Cheves,  1  BaUey,  537 ;   Cuff  v.  Penn,  1  T.  B.  366  ;  Ryan  v.  Rand,  6  Foster,  12. 

H.  &  S.  21.  {z)  Where  in  a  receipt  money  was  aiy 

It)  Robinson  v.  Batchelder,  4  N.  H.  40.  knowledged  to  have  been  received  "  for 

«)  Jefibry  v.   Walton,   1   Stark.  267.  safe-keeping,"  it  was  AeU,  that  no  evidence 

Bee  also,  Emerson  v.  Slater,  22  How.  28.  was  admissible  to  show  that  the  money 

!v)  Flemming  u.  Gilbert,  3  Johns.  528.  was  not  deposited  for  safe-keepinff,  bat 

w)  Clifford  V.  Torrell,  1  Young  &  C.  was  in  discharge  of  a  debt      Tisloe  v. 

Cas.  in  Ch.  138;  Bedell's  case,  7  Rep.  Graeter,  1  Blackf  353.    See  also,  Egleston 

133 a;  Shaw  v.  Lcavitt,  8  Sandf.  Ch.  163,  v.  Knickerbacker,  6  Barb.  458 ;   Smith  v. 

173;  Viirers  v.  Beaumont,  Dyer,  146  a;  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580;   May  v.  Babcock^ 

Doe  d.  Milbum  v.  Salkeld,  Wiiles,  677.  4  Ohio,  346  ;    Stone  v.  Vance,  6  Ham. 

(x)  Pott  V.  Todhunter,  2  CoUyer,  76.  (Ohio),  246 ;   Wood  r.  Perry,  Wright, 

r»)  Dut£on  V.  Tilden,  13  Penn.  St.  46 ;  (Ohio),  240 ;  Graves  ».  Harwood,  9  Barb. 

BeU  V.  Bell,  12   Penn.   St.   235;  Kirk-  477;    Wayland   v.  Mosely,  5  Ala.  430; 

putnck  V,  Smith,  10  Humph.  188 ;  Cole  O'Brien  v.  Gilchrist,  34  Me.  544. 
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possessing  the  peculiar  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  contract,  (a)  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  experts  is  so  far  a  matter  for  the  jury,  that  if 
it  be  contradictory  and  conflicting,  or  uncertain,  it  is  to  be 
weighed  by  them.  But  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  or  phrases, 
when  their  meaning  is  ascertained  by  experts,  belongs  to  the 
oonstraction  of  the  contract,  and  is  for  the  court  (b) 

Questions  depending  upon  the  construction  or  interpreta- 
tion of  a  contract  sometimes  arise  between  third  parties,  who 
had  no  privity  or  participation  in  the  original  contract,  and 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  used  in  it  In  such  cases 
much  of  the  reason  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  ex- 
trinsic evidence  fails,  and  with  it  the  prohibition  fails.  It 
«v^ould  be  obviously  unjust  to  hold  these  parties  responsible  for 
words  which  neither  of  them  selected  or  adopted,  or  had  any 
power  to  exclude  or  to  qualify.  They  may  therefore  show  by 
extrinsic  evidence  what  the  agreement  between  the  original 
parties,  which  purports  to  be  expressed  by  the  written  contract* 


(a)  Goblet  v.  Beechey,  8  Sim.  24 ;  Wig- 
ram  on  Wills,  Appendix,  No.  1 ;  Masters 
V.  Masters,  I  P.  Wms.  425 ;  Norman  r. 
MorreU,  4  Vos.  769 ;  Shore  v,  Wilson,  9 
Clark  &  F.  511 ;  Cabarga  v.  Seeger,  17 
Penn.  St  514.  The  coart  may  always  in- 
form itself  by  means  of  books  and  treatises 
as  to  the  moaning  of  the  terms  osed  in  an 
instrument,  especially  where  that  instru- 
ment is  ancient,  or  uses  scientific  terms. 
Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Shore  ».  Wilson,  9 
Clark  &  F.  568 ;  per  Eyre,  C.  B.,  in  At- 
torney-General V.  Plate  Glass  Co.  1  Anst. 
39,44. 

(6)  In  Armstrong  v.  Burrows,  6  Watts, 
266,  where  the  only  matter  in  dispute  was 
aa  to  the  date  of  a  receipt  given  by  the 
plaintiff,  the  date  being  illegible,  the  court 
upon  the  trial  assum^  an  exclusive  right 
to  decipher  the  instrument,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  date,  upon  the  evidence  given. 
Upon  error,  Gibson,  C.  J.,  in  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  said : 
"  That  the  court  assumed  an  exclusive 
right  to  decipher  the  contested  letters  is 
both  true  and  fatal.  It  doubtless  belongs 
to  it  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  written 
words ;  but  this  extends  not  to  the  letters, 
for  to  mterpret  and  to  decipher  are  difi^ 
ent  things.    A  writins;  is  read  before  it  is 


expounded,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
words  is  finished  before  the  business  of 
exposition  begins.  If  the  reading  of  the 
judge  were  not  matter  of  fact^  witnesses 
would  not  be  heard  in  contradiction  of  it ; 
and  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  peca 
liar  skill  m  the  meanmg  and  oonstmctioii 
of  language,  neither  his  business  nor  learn- 
ing is  supposed  to  give  him  a  superior 
knowledge  of  figures  or  letters.  His  right 
to  viterpret  a  paper  written  in  Coptic 
characters  would  be  the  same  that  it  is 
to  interpret  an  English  writing ;  vet  the 
words  would  be  approached  only  through 
a  translation.  The  jury  were,  therefore, 
not  only  legally  competent  to  r^  the  dis- 
puted word,  but  bound  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  meant  to  represent."  See  Cabaiga 
V.  Seeger,  17  Penn.  St.  514;  Jackson  c. 
Ransom,  18  Johns.  107 ;  Sheldon  v.  Ben- 
ham,  4  Hill,  129;  Dana  v.  Fiedler,  S 
Kern.  440.  In  Remon  v.  Hay  ward,  2  A. 
&  £.  666,  it  is  said,  that  a  question  arismg 
at  Nisi  Prius,  before  Lord  Datmem,  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  handwriting,  what 
the  words  of  a  written  instrument  pro- 
duced in  evidence  really  were,  his  lord- 
ship decided  the  question  himself,  uid 
refused  to  have  it  put  to  the  joiy. 
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really  was,  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  to  establish  their  actaal 
rights,  and  to  do  full  justice  between  them,  (c)  A  simple  illiis- 
tration  of  this  may  be  fomid  in  the  rale,  that  if  the  two  prom- 
isors of  a  note  are  sned,  neither  can  defend  by  proving  that  the 
one  signed  only  as  surety,  and  that  the  other  was  the  principal 
But  if  one  of  them  pays  the  note  and  snes  the  other  for  contri- 
bution, the  defendant  may  show  in  bar  to  the  action  that  ho 
signed  only  as  surety  for  the  plaintifil 

The  rule  in  relation  to  extrinsic  evidence  prohibits  the  admis- 
sion of  oral  testimony  ^to  contradict  or  vary"  the  terms  of  a 
valid  written  contract,  (d)  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
rule  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  testimony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining'  the  contract  But  here  a  distinction  is  taken, 
which,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  Lord  Baconj  was  first  clearly 
stated  by  him ;  it  is  the  distinction  between  a  patent  ambigmty 
and  a  lament  ambiguity,  (e) 


(c)  Rex  9.  Scammonden,  8  T.  R.  474 ; 
Rex  V.  Laindon,  8  T.  R.  879 ;  Taylor  v 
Baldwin,  10  Barb.  582 ;  Krider  i;.  Laf- 
fertr,  1  Whart.  808.  The  parties  to  an  in- 
stnunent  may  show  the  tme  character  of 
the  transaction  between  them  in  contro- 
▼ersieewith  strangers.  Strader  v.  Lam- 
beth, 7  B.  Mon.  589;  Reynolds  v.  Mad- 
ness, 2  Ired.  26 ;  Yenable  v.  Thompson, 
11  Ala.  147. 

(d)  Hudson  v.  Clementson,  18  C.  B. 
218, 86  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  882. 

(«)  The  rule  as  to  latent  and  patent  am- 
bigmtitB  has  been  regarded  as  famishing  a 
dedsiye  test  by  whidi  to  determine  in  all 
cases  whether  extrinsic  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  aid  in  the  interpretation  and  con- 
stmction  of  a  written  instnunent.  It  has 
been  looked  npon  as  coyering  the  whole 
gioond  of  the  admission  of  extrinsic  evi- 
denoe,  and  the  confosion  which  has  ex- 
isted npon  this  subject  is  attributable  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  loose  and  uncertain 
meanings  attached  to  the  terms  latent  and 
patent  ambimdtieB,  The  term  ambiguity 
itMlf,  whicn  properly  means  the  having 
two  meanings,  is  misapplied  when  used 
to  comprehend  all  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  written 
instruments.  As  the  term  patent  has  been 
understood,  it  is  not  true,  that  a  patent 
ambiguity  is  unexplainable  by  extrinsic 
evidence.  Where  words  are,  in  the  truest 
Mose  of  the  term,  andnguous,  that  is,  have 


double  meanings,  not  simply  doable  appli- 
cations, as  mere  names,  toe  uncertainty  is 
inherent  in  the  word,  and  is  of  coarse  ne- 
cessarily/Kxfoit.  Thus  the  word  "  freight," 
as  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  Peisch  i;.  Dickson,  1  Mason,  10,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings,  and  it  might  be 
doubtful  on  the  foce  of  an  instrument 
whether  it  referred  to  goods  on  board  a 
ship,  or  to  an  interest  in  its  earnings. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  case 
extrinsic  evidence  of  the  ciTcwnataneee 
under  which  the  instrument  was  made 
would  be*  admissible  to  remove  the  doubt 
or  uncertainty.  See  also,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  port,"  De  Longuemere 
V.  K  T.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  10  Johns.  120.  So 
although  a  devise  or  grant  to  "  one  of  the 
sons  of  A,"  he  having  several  sons,  would 
be  void  for  uncertainty  (Altham's  case, 
8  Rep.  155  a),  yet  diere  is  no  reason  why 
a  devise  "  to  one  of  the  sons  of  A,"  he 
beinff  dead,  and  having  only  one  son, 
would  not  be  good.  Wigram  on  Wills, 
sec.  79.  Here  a  patent  ambiguity  would 
be  removed  by  evidence  of  extrinsic  fiu^ts. 
In  Price  V.  Page,  4  Yes.  679,  there  was  a 

legacy  to Price,  the  son  of 

Pnce.  The  plaintiff  was  the  only  claim- 
ant. He  was  a  son  of  a  niece  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  only  relation  of  the  name  of 
Price,  and  lived  upon  terms  of  intimaor 
with  the  testator.  He  was  held  entitled. 
—  The  rule  that  no  evidence  is  admissible 
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"  There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words  •  ^e  one  is 
ambiguUas  patens^  and  the  other  latens*    Patens  is  that  which 


to  remore  a  patent  ambiguity  woald  be 
strictly  correct,  if  by  jtatent  (smbiguitv  we 
mean  that  state  of  uncertainty  whicn  ex- 
ists where  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  tbe 
face  of  the  instmment  to  be  oonstraed, 
either  that  no  certain  subject  has  been 
selected,  upon  which  the  instmment  can 
operate  or  take  effect,  or  that  no  certain 
i)erson  or  persons  have  been  selected  to 
ha  benefited  or  afiected  by  the  instrument, 
or  that  no  certain  purpose  has  been  indi- 
cated in  respect  to  the  subjects  or  objects. 
Thus,  a  devise  to  "  twenty  of  the  poorest 
of  the  testator's  kindred,  is  void  for  un- 
certainty. Webb's  case,  1  Rol.  Abr.  609. 
So  a  bequest  of  "  some  of  my  best  Imen." 
Peck  V,  Halse^r,  2  P.  Wms.  887.  So  also, 
a  devise  to  this  efibct :  "  I  request  a  hand- 
some gratuity  to  be  given  to  each  of  my 
executors."  Jubber  v.  Jubber,  9  Sim. 
603.  So  a  devise  to  the  "best  men  of 
the  Wliitc  Towers."  Year-Book,  49  Ed. 
3.  cited  ui  Winter  v.  Perratt,  9  Clark  & 
F.  688.  So  a  bequtet  of  a  legacy  to  be 
distributed  "amon^  the  real  distressed 
private  poor  of  Talbot  county,"  there 
Dcing  no  discretion  given  to  the  executors. 
Trippe  V.  Frazier,  4  Harria  &  J.  446.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  a  bequest,  "  to  be 
applied  towards  feeding,  clothing,"  &c., 
the  poor  children  of  C.  countv,  which  at- 
tend the  poor  or  charity  school  established 
at  U.,  in  said  county.  Dashiell  v.  Attor- 
ney-General, 6  Harris  &  J.  1.  See  also, 
Dashiel  v,  Attorney-General,  5  Harris  & 
J.  392;  Beal  v,  W^irman,  Styles,  240; 
Jackson  v.  Craig,  E^igkt  Bruety  -V.  C,  3 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  173  ;  Baker  v.  Newton,  2 
Beav.  112;  Fowler  v.  Garlike,  1  Russ.  & 
M.  232;  Attorney-General  v,  Sibthorp, 
2  Russ.  &  M.  107  ;  Mason  v.  Robinson,  2 
Simons  &  S.  295 ;  Winter  v.  Perratt,  9 
Clark  &  F.  606 ;  Doe  v.  Carew,  2  Q.  B. 
317  ;  Weatherhead's  lessee  v.  Baskerville, 
11  How.  329.  In  veiy  few  cases,  how- 
ever, will  it  be  perfectly  clear  upon  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  that  the  intent  is  so 
uncertain^  that  no  evidence  of  extrinsic 
facts  can  make  it  certain.  —  The  term 
"latent  ambiguity"  is  used  very  loosely 
to  mean  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  raised 
by  extrinsic  evidence,  and  very  frequently 
there  is  a  failure  to  distm^uish  between 
cases  where  a  description  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  either  one  of  two  or  more  pa> 
sons,  or  of  two  or  more  things,  and  the 
other  cases  in  which  a  doubt  is  raised  by 


extrinsic  facts,  such  as  cases  of  defective 
and  inaccurate  description.  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  groat  consequence,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  kind  of  evidence  admis- 
sible to  remove  the  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  double  a^ 
plication  of^  words  of  description  that  evi- 
dence of  intention  direct  is  admissible  to 
remove  the  uncertainty.  It  may  be  shown 
which  of  two  or  more  persons  or  things 
was  intended  by  a  descnption  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all.  Altham's  case,  8  "kep. 
155  a;  Jones  v,  Newman,  I  W.  Bl.  60 
Doe  V.  Moiigan,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  235; 
Doe  V.  Allen,  12  A.  &  E.  451 ;  Osbom 
V.  Wise,  7  C.  &  P.  761 ;  BlundeU  r.  Glad- 
stone,  3  McN.  &  G.  692,  12  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  52;  Careless  v.  Careless,  19  Ves. 
601 ;  Carruthers  v.  Sheddon,  6  Taunt. 
14  ;  Waterman  v.  Johnson,  13  Pick.  261. 
But  see  as  to  latent  ambigui^,  in  case  of 
sheriffs'  sales.  Mason  v.  White,  1 1  Barb. 
174.  In  Doe  d,  Gord  v.  Needs,  2  M.  & 
W.  129,  the  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  extrinsic  evidence,  in  the  case 
of  latent  ambiguities,  is  laid  down  with 
great  clearness  by  Parke,  B.  The  testar 
tor  in  that  case  devised  a  house  to  George 
Gord,  the  son  of  Creorge  Gord ;  another 
to  George  Gord,  the  son  of  Gord.  He  also 
bequeathed  a  legacv  to  George  Gord 
the  son  of  John  Gord.  The  question 
was,  whether  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show  that  the  testator  intended  that  the 
house  jdevised  to  "  George  Gord,  the  son 
of  Gord,"  should  go  to  (%orge  the  son  of 
George  Gord.  Parke,  B.,  said, "  If,  upon 
the  face  of  the  devise,  it  had  been  uncer- 
tain whether  the  devisor  had  selected  a 
particular  object  of  his  bounty,  no  evi- 
dence would  have  been  admissible  to 
prove  that  he  intended  a  gift  to  a  certain 
mdividual ;  such  would  have  been  a  case 
of  ambiguitas  patens,  within  the  meaning 
of  Lord  Bacon's  rule,  which  ambiguity 
could  not  be  holpen  by  averment ;  for  tc 
allow  such  evidence  would  be,  with  re- 
spect to  that  subject,  to  cause  a  parol  will 
to  operate  as  a  written  one,  or,  adopting 
the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  'to  make 
that  jpass  without  writing  which  the  law 
appomteth  shall  not  pass  but  by  writ- 
ing.' But  here  on  the  face  of  the  deviiM 
no  such  doubt  arises.  There  is  no  blank 
before  the  name  of  Grord  the  father,  which 
might  have  occasioned  a  doubt  whether 
the  devisor  had  finallj  fixed  on  any  oar 
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appears  to  be  ambiguous  upon  the  deed  or  mstrument ;  latem 
is  that  which  seemeth  certain,  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
thing  that  appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument ;  but  there  is 


tarn  person  in  his  mind.  The  doviaor  has 
clearly  selected  a  particular  individual  as 
Uie  devisee.  Let  us  then  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  no  mention  in  the  will  of  any  other 
George  Qord,  the  son  of  a  Gord ;  ob  that 
supposition  there  is  no  doubt,  upon  the 
authoritios,  but  that  evidence  of  toe  testa- 
tor's intention,  as  proved  by  his  declara- 
tions, would  have  been  admissible.  Upon 
the  proof  of  eztrinsio  facts,  which  is 
always  allowed,  in  order  to  enable  the 
court  to  pUice  itself  in  the  situation  of  the 
devisor,  and  to  construe  his  will,  it  would 
have  appeared  that  there  were  at  the  date 
of  the  will  two  persons,  to  each  of  whom 
the  description  would  be  equally  applica- 
ble. This  clearly  r^embles  the  case  put 
by  Lord  Bacon  of  a  latent  ambiguity,  as 
where  one  grants  his  manor  of  S.  to  J.  F. 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  truth  is  that  be  has 
the  manors  both  of  North  S.  and  South 
S. ;  in  which  case  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  it 
shidl  be  holpen  by  averment  whether  of 
them  was  that  which  the  party  intended 
to  pass.'  The  case  is  also  exactly  like 
that  mentioned  by  Lord  Coke  in  Altham's 
case,  8  Rep.  155  a ;  'if  A  levies  a  fine  to 
William,  his  son,  and  A  has  two  sons 
named  William,  the  averment  that  it  was 
his  intent  to  levy  the  fine  to  the  younger  is 
good,  and  stands  roeU  with  the  words  of  the 
fine*  Another  case  is  put  in  Counden  v. 
Gierke,  Hob.  32,  which  is  in  point;  'if 
one  devise  to  his  son  John,  where  he  has 
two  sons  of  that  name,'  and  the  same  rule 
was  acted  upon  in  the  recent  case  of  Doe 
V.  Morgan,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  235.  The 
characteristic  of  all  these  cases  is,  that  the 
words  of  the  will  do  describe  the  object  or 
subject  intended ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
declarations  of  the  testator  has  not  the 
effect  of  varyine  the  instrument  in  any 
way  whatever ;  it  only  enables  the  court 
to  reject  one  of  the  subjects  or  objects  to 
which  the  description  in  the  will  applies ; 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  the  tes- 
tator understood  to  be  signified  by  the 
description  which  he  used  in  the  will. 
....  There  would  have  been  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  admissibili^  of 
evidence  of  the  devisor's  intention,  if  the 
devise  to  '  George,  the  son  of  Gord,'  had 
stood  alone,  and  no  mention  had  been 
made  in  the  will  of  George,  the  son  of 


John  Gord,  and  George,  the  son  of  Georgot 
Gord.  But  does  the  circumstance  that 
tiiere  are  two  persons  named  in  the  will, 
each  answering  the  description  of '  Geoige, 
the  son  of  Gord,'  prevent  the  application 
of  this  mlel  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not.  In  truth,  the  mention  of  per- 
sons by  those  descriptions  m  other  parts 
of  the  will  has  no  more  effect,  for  this 
purpose,  than  proof  by  extrinsic  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  persons,  and  that 
they  were  known  to  the  devisor,  would 
have  had ;  it  shows  that  there  were  two 
persons,  to  either  of  whom  the  description 
in  question  would  be  applicable,  and  that 
such  two  persons  were  both  known ;  and 
the  present  case  really  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  imperfect  description  appears  on  the 
parol  evidence  to  apply,  is  described  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  will  by  a  more 
full  and  perfect  description,  which  excludes 
an^  other  object  than  himself"  Evidence 
of  intention  may  bo  admitted,  where  there 
are  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  father 
and  son,  although  the  son  has  the  addi- 
tion of  junW  to  his  name.  Coit  v.  Stark- 
weather, 8  Conn.  289.  See  Doe  v.  West- 
lake,  4  B.  &  Aid.  57.  If  in  cases  of 
latent  ambiguity  the  intent  of  the  parties 
is  not  ascertained,  the  instrument  is  void 
for  uncertainty.  Richardson  p.  Watson, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  787  ;  Cheyney's  case,  5  Rep. 
68  b.  Much  will  bo  gained  in  point  of 
accuracy,  it  is  conceived,  by  restricting 
the  term  latent  ambiguity  to  the  case  where 
words  of  description  have  a  double  appli- 
cation. Indeed,  it  is  so  restricted  by 
Aldenonj  B.,  in  Smith  v.  Jeffryes,  15  M. 
&  W.  562.  If  the  term  is  so  restricted,  we 
then  have  the  cases  of  latent  ambiguities 
proper,  in  which  alone  evidence  of  inten- 
sion direct  is  admissible.  All  other  uncer- 
tainties, whether  patent  or  lalent,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  terms,  must  be 
removed  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence, 
namely,  by  placing  the  court  which  is  to 
construe  an  instrument  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  situation  of  the  author  of,  or 
parties  to,  such  instrument.  The  rule  of 
patent  and  latent  ambiguities,  then,  falls 
to  the  ground,  as  furnishing  a  decisive 
test  by  which  to  determine  in  all  casefl 
whether  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  oX' 
plain  a  written  instrument 
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8ome  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breedeth  the  ambi- 
guity. AmbiguUcLS  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment,  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple  and  mingle  matter  of 
specialty,  which  is  of  the  higher  account  with  matter  of  aver* 
ment,  which  is  of  inferior  account  in  law;  for  that  were  to 
make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments,  and  so,  in 
effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which  the  law  appointeth 
shall  not  pass  but  by  deed.  Therefore,  if  a  man  give  land  to 
J.  D.  et  J.  S.  ei  hceredibusj  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to  whether  of  them 
the  intention  was  the  inheritance  should  be  limited.  But  if  it 
be  ambiguUas  latenSf  then  otherwise  it  is:  as  if  I  grant  my 
manor  of  S.  to  J.  F.  and  his  heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity 
at  all;  but  if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.,  this  ambiguity  is  matter  in  fact ;  and 
therefore,  it  shall  be  holpen  by  averment,  whether  of  them  was 
that  the  party  intended  should  pass."  (/) 

The  rules  of  Lord  Bacon  rest  entirely  upon  the  principle  that 
the  law  will  not  make,  nor  permit  to  be  made,  for  parties,  a 
contract  other  than  that  which  they  have  made  for  themselves. 
They  can  have  no  other  basis  than  this ;  and  so  far  as  they 
carry  this  principle  into  effect  they  are  good  rules,  and  no  fur* 
ther.  For  it  is  this  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  law  of 
construction,  an8  originates  and  measures  the  value  of  all  its 
rules.  Thus,  if  a  contract  be  intelligible,  and  evidence  shows 
an  uncertainty,  not  in  the  contract,  but  in  its  subject-matter  or  its 
application,  other  evidence  which  will  remove  this  uncertainty 
is  admissible,  (g)     But  if  a  contract  is  not  certainly  intelligible 

(/)  Bac  Max.  Reg.  23.     *  524,  per  Parke,  J. ;  Doe  d.  HiacockB  v. 

Q)  "  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  Hisoocks,  5  M.  &  W.  367,   per   Lord 

instrament  to  the  facts,  and  determming  Abinger;  Hildebrand  v.  Fogle.  20  Ohio, 

what  passes  by  it,  and  who  take  an  inter-  147  ;  Hasbrook  v.  Paddock,  1  barb.  635; 

est  under  it,  every  material  fact  that  will  Simpson    v,  Henderson,  Moody   &   M. 

enable  the  court  to  identify  the  person  or  300 ;  Wood  v.  Lee,  5  T.  B.  Mon.  50, 

thine  mentioned  in  the  mstmment,  and  59 ;    Hitchin  v.  Groom,  5  C.  B.  515. 

to  place  the  conrt,  whose  province  it  is  to  "  Wnere  there  is  a  gift  of  the  testator's 

declare  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  stock,  that  is  ambignoas,  it  has  different 

instrament  as  near  as  ma^  be  in  the  situa-  meanings  when  used  by  a  farmer  and  a 

tion  of  the  parties  to  it,  is  admissible  in  merchant.    So  with  a  bequest  of  jewels ; 

evidence."    Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Shore  v,  if  by  a  nobleman,  it  would  pass  all;  but 

Wilson,  9  Clark  &  F.  556.     See  Guy  v.  if  by  a  iewellor,  it  would  not  pass  those 

Sharp,  1  Mylne  &  K.  589,  602,  per  Lord  that  he  had  in  his  shop.    Thus  the  same 

Brougham ;  Doe  v.  Martin,  1  Ncv.  &  Man.  expression  may  vary  m  meaning  aooord- 
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by  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  evidence  which  makes  it  so 
must  make  a  new  contract ;  for  one  that  is  intelligible  cannot 
be  the  same  with  one  that  is  unintelligible :  and  therefore  the 
evidence  is  not  admissible.  Bnt  this  argument  mnst  not  be 
carried  too  fieur,  for  it  is  not  always  applicable  without  much 
qualification.  What  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  uncertainty? 
K  words  of  a  foreign  language  are  used,  the  contract  is  uncer- 
tain until  they  axe  interpreted ;  if  words  which  are  merely  tech- 
nical, then  it  is  uncertain  until  experts  have  given  their  n^Lean- 
ing;  if  words  which  are  applicable  to  two  or  three  differenfc 
things  or  persons,  then  it  is  uncertain  until  the  one  thing  or  per- 
son is  clearly  pointed  out  Now,  where  does  the  law  stop  in 
this  endeavor  to  remove  uncertainty  ?  We  answer,  not  until  it 
is  found  that  the  contract  must  be  set  aside,  and  another  one 
substituted,  before  certainty  can  be  attained.  In  other  words, 
if  the  contract  which  the  parties  have  made  is  incurably  uncer- 
tain, the  law  will  not  or  rather  cannot  enforce  it ;  and  will  not, 
on  the  pretence  of  enforcing  it,  set  up  a  different  but  valid  one 
in  its  stead.  It  will  only  declare  such  a  supposed  contract  nO' 
contract  at  all ;  and  will  leave  the  parties  to  the  mutual  rights 
and  obligations  which  may  then  exist  between  them.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  law  will  not  pronounce  a  contract  incurably 
uncertain,  and  therefore  null,  until  it  has  cast  upon  it  all  the 
light  to  be  gathered,  either  from  a  collation  of  all  the  words 
used,  or  from  all  contemporaneous  facts  which  extrinsic  test!-- 

ing  to  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  testator."  to  which  it  \b  certain  the  language  of  the 

Per  PhoMTf  M.  R.,  in  Colpoys  v.  Col-  will  refers.    It  may  be  true,  that  without 

g)ys,  Jacob,  464.  See  also,  Kelley  v,  sach  evidence,  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
owlet,  Ambl.  605,  610.  The  remarks  words  could  not  be  determined ;  but  it  is 
of  Sir  James  Wioram  upon  this  point,  al-  still  the  will  which  expresses  and  asoer- 
thongh  made  with  reference  to  wills,  ap-  tains  the  intention  ascribed  to  the  testator, 
ply  equally  to  all  instruments  to  be  con-  A  page  of  history  (to  use  a  familiar  illus- 
strned.  "  It  must  always  be  remembered,"  tration )  may  not  be  intelligible  till  some  col- 
says  he,  "  that  the  words  of  a  testator,  lateral  extrinsic  circumstances  are  known 
like  those  of  every  other  person,  tacitly  to  the  reader.  No  one,  however,  would 
refer  to  the  circumstances  bv  which  at  imagine  that  he  was  acquiring  a  know]- 
the  time  of  expressing  himself  he  is  sur-  edge  of  the  writer's  meaning,  fiom  any 
rounded.  If,  dierefore,  when  the  circum-  oUter  source  than  the  page  he  vxu  reading, 
stances  under  which  the  testator  made  his  because,  in  order  to  make  that  page  intel- 
will  are  known,  the  words  of  the  will  do  ligible,  he  required  to  be  informed  to  what 
sufficiently  express  the  intention  ascribed  countiy  the  writer  belonged,  or  to  be  ftir- 
to  him,  the  strict  limits  of  exposition  can-  nished  with  a  map  of  the  country  about 
not  be  transgressed,  because  the  court,  in  which  he  was  reading."  Wigram  oo 
aid  of  the  construction  of  the  will,  refers  WiUs,  sec  76. 
to  those  extrinsic  collateral  drcnmstanoea 

TOL.  n.  86 
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mony  establishes.  (A)  If  these  make  the  intention  and  mean- 
ing of  the  parties  certain,  it  may  still  be  an  intention  which  the 
words  cannot  be  made  to  express  by  any  fair  rendering.  In 
this  case  also  the  contract  is  nuU,  for  it  is  the  words  and  not  the 
intention  without  the  words  that  most  prevaiL  But  if^  when  the 
intention  is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  found  that  the  words  will 
fairly  bear  a  construction  which  makes  them  express  this 
intention,  then  the  words  will  be  so  construed,  and  the  contract, 
in  this  sense  or  with  this  interpretation,  will  be  enforced,  as  the 
contract  which  the  parties  have  made. 

The  distinction  and  the  rules  of  Lord  B(icon  are  therefore 
less  regarded  of  late  than  they  were  formerly,  (i)  They  are 
intended  to  enable  the  court  to  distinguish  between  cases  of 
curable  and  those  of  incurable  uncertainly ;  to  carry  the  aid  of 


(A)  Among  the  material  fiicts  necessary 
to  be  knowa  oy  the  court,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  placed  as  near  as  may  be  in  the 
position  of  the  parties  to  any  mstniment^ 
IS  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  those  par- 
ties as  to  certain  fiicts  necessarily  involved 
in  the  application  of  the  instrument  to  the 
persons  or  things  described  in  it.  Thus, 
m  Doe  V.  Beynon,  12  A.  &  £.  431,  there 
was  a  devise  to  Mary  B.,  with  remainder 
to  "  her  three  daughters,  Maryf  Eliztibeth, 
and  Ann"  At  the  date  of  the  will,  Mary 
B.  had  two  legitimate  daughters,  Mary 
and  Ann,  living,  and  one  illegitimate, 
named  Elizabeth.  It  was  held,  that  evi- 
dence was  admissible  to  show  that  Mary  B. 
formerly  had  a  legitimate  daughter  named 
Elizabeth,  who  died  some  years  before  the 
date  of  the  will,  and  that  the  testator  did 
not  know  of  her  death,  or  of  the  birdi  of 
the  illegitimate  daughter.  See  also,  Pow- 
ell V.  Biddle,  2  Dall.  70 ;  Goodinge  r. 
Goodinge,  1  Ves.  Sen.  231 ;  Careless  i;. 
Careless,  19  Ves.  601 ;  Scanlan  v.  Wright, 
13  Pick.  523;  Brewster  v.  McCall,  1.5 
Conn.  274,  296.  — -  So  where  the  question 
is  one  purely  of  intention,  the  belief  of  the 
aiUhor  of  an  instrument,  as  to  facts  neces- 
sarily involved  in  it,  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  its  construction.  A 
testator  devised  his  farm  in  A.,  in  the  pos- 
session of  T.  H.,  to  T.  R.  He  had  two 
farms  in  A.,  both  of  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  T.  H.,  but  at  different  rents. 
On  a  question  being  raised  which  of  these 
two  feo-ms  the  testator  intended  to  give  to 
T.  R..  hdd,  that  the  devise  must  be  taken 


to  have  been  made  to  T.  R.,  for  his  per- 
sonal advantage  and  not  upon  tiust;  and 
if  therefore  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  farms  was  subject  to  a  trust,  or 
that  the  testator  supposed  it  to  be  so,  it 
must  then  be  inferred  that  such  farm  was 
not  the  one  intended  to  be  devised,  bat 
that  the  other  was  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  testator.  Lord  aS.  Leonards  said  : 
"  The  only  question  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  decided  is  this,  not  wheth- 
er the  testator  reaUy  held  those  estates,  or 
one  of  them,  on  any  valid  trusts,  but 
rather  what  he  considered  and  understood 
to  be  his  interest,  that  is,  whether  he  sup- 
posed that  he  held  them,  or  one  of  them, 
on  any  trust,  or  treated,  or  intended  to 
treat,  or  to  have  them  or  one  of  them 
treated,  as  if  so  held  in  trust.  If  he  sup-, 
posed  that  he  held  one  of  them  in  trust, 
or  treated  it  as  if  so  held  and  intended 
that  it  should  be  considered  and  treated 
as  so  held,  and  if  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  held,  or  supposed  that  he  held,  the 
other  of  them  on  any  trust,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  one  which  he  supposed  to  be 
held  on  any  trust,  or  treated  as  if  so  held, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  intended  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  devise  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  consequently  the  other  estate  may  be 
deemed  to  be  the  one  referred  to  in  that 
devise."  Blundell  v.  Gladstone,  3  McN. 
&  G.  692,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  52.  See 
also,  Quincey  v.  Quinc^,  1 1  Jurist,  111; 
Connolly  r.  Pardon,  1  Paige,  291  ;  Bakei 
p.  Baker,  2  Ves.  167. 

(i)  See  ante,  p.  557,  note  (s). 
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evidence  as  far  as  H  can  go  wiihont  making  for  the  parties  whai 
they  did  not  make  for  themselves,  and  to  stop  there.  And  it  is 
found  that  it  is  sometimes  of  doubtful  utility  to  refer  to  these 
rales  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  contract, 
rather  than  to  the  simpler  rule,  that  evidence  may  explain  but 
cannot  contradict  written  language.  This  last  rule  limits  all 
explanation  to  cases  of  uncertainty,  because  where  the  meaning 
is  plain  and  unquestionable,  another  meaning  is  not  that  which 
the  parties  have  agreed  to  express.  Thus,  if  a  blank  be  left  in 
an  instrument,  or  a  word  or  phrase  of  importance  omitted  by 
mistake,  the  omission  may  be  supplied,  if  the  instrument  con- 
tains the  means  of  supplying  it  with  certainty,  otherwise  not, 
because  the  parties  in  such  a  case  have  not  made  the  instru- 
ment^ and  the  law  would  make  it,  and  not  the  parties,  if  it 
undertook  to  supply  by  presumption  an  omitted  word  necessary 
to  its  legal  existence.  And  if  it  permitted  this  to  be  supplied 
by  parol  testimony,  it  would  be  this  testimony,  and  not  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  proved  the  property  or  determined  the 
rightA  and  obligation  of  the  parties,  (j)  But  this  rule  permits 
all  fair  and  reasonable  explanation  of  actual  uncertainty.  Thus, 
if  a  guaranty  be  given,  beginning,  ^  In  consideration  of  your 
having  this  day  advanced"  money,  &c.,  which  guaranty  is 
invalid  if  in  fact  for  a  past  or  executed  consideration,  evidence 
should  be  received  to  show  that  in  point  of  fact  the  advancing 
of  the  money  and  the  giving  of  the  guaranty  were  simultaneous 
acts.  (A;) 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  which  will  assist  in  deter- 
mining these  difficult  questions,  and  not  be  themselves  open  to 

{j)  Miller  v.  Travers,  8  Bin^.  244 ;  aoos,  in  Bach  a  manaer  as  not  to  contra- 

Sanndenson  v.  Piper,  5  Bine.  (N.  C.)f  425 ;  diet  it,  you  are  at  libertjr  to  do  so."    And 

Baylis  &.  Attorney-General,  2  Axk.  239;  the  other  judges  use  similar  language.  See 

Castlodon  v.  Turner,  3  Atk.  257  ;  Hunt  v.  also,  Butcher  v,  Steuart,  11  M.  &  W.  857, 

Hort,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  31 1.  where,  "  in  consideration  of  yonr  having 

(k)  Golddhede  v.  Swan,  1  Exch.  154.  released,"  was  held  to  have  a  prospective 

In  this  case,  Piffott,  of  connsel  for  the  and  conditional  meaning,  by  the  help  of 

defendant,  insisted  upon  the  rule  that  parol  extrinsic  evidence.    And  see  Colboum  v. 

evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  the  terms  Dawson,  10  C.  B.  765, 4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 

of  a  written  instrument.    But  Parlu,  B.,  378 ;  Haigh  v.  Brooks,  10  A.  &  E.  309 

inteiTupting    him,  said  :  "  You    cannot  In  Noonan  v.  Loe,  2  Black,  499,  the  rule 

vary  the  tenns  of  a  written  instrument  by  is  stated,  that  parol  evidence  not  inoonsist* 

parol  evidence  ;  that  is  a  regular  rule ;  but  ent  with  a  written  instrument,  is  ndmissi* 

if  ^u  can  constrqc  an  instrument  by  parol  ble  to  apply  such  instrument  to  its  sabjeet 
evidence,  where  that  instrument  is  ambig- 
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much  question.  But  we  should  express  our  own  views  on  tlus 
subject  by  the  following  propositions. 

If  an  instrument  is  intelligible  and  certain  when  its  words 
are  taken  in  their  common  or  natural  sense,  all  its  words  shall 
be  so  taken,  unless  something  in  the  instrument  itself  gives  to 
them,  distinctly,  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  with  this  meaning 
the  instrument  is  intelligible  and  certain;  and  in  that  case 
this  peculiar  mesming  shall  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the 
parties. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  by  itself,  is  intelligible  and 
certain,  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible  to  identify  its  subjects 
or  its  objects,  or  to  explain  its  recitals  or  its  promises,  so  feur, 
and  only  so  far,  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  contradiction 
of,  or  any  departure  from,  the  meaning  which  is  given  by  a  fsii 
and  rational  interpretation  of  the  words  actually  used. 

If  the  meaning  of  ihJb  instrument,  by  itself,  is  affected  with 
uncertainty,  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  be  ascertained  by 
extrinsic  testimony,  (/)  and  this  intention  will  be  taken  as  the 


(/)  See  anU,  p.  557.  n.  (e).  This  inten- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  oe  ascertained,  in  all 
cases,  except  that  of  latent  ambiguity  prop- 
er, hy  a  development  of  the  ctrcumstonoes 
under  which  tne  instrument  was  made. 
Ix  cannot  be  ascertained  bj  bringing  for- 
ward proof  of  dedazBtions  or  conveFsations 
which  took  place  at  the  time  the  instru- 
ment was  made,  or  before,  or  afterwards. 
After  considerable  confusion,  caused  by 
some  anomalous  earl^  cases,  the  law  upon 
this  point,  especially  m  reference  to  wills, 
is  dearly  settled  in  England.  In  Beau- 
mont V.  Fell,  2  P.  Wms.  140,  it  was  per^ 
mitted  to  be  shown  that  Gertrude  Yaraley 
was  the  person  intended  to  be  designated 
by  a  testator  by  the  name  of  Cauierine 
fiamley  [see  the  case  stated  ante,  p.  550, 
n.  {d)\  In  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  6  T.  R. 
671,  there  was  a  devise  as  follows:  — 
"  Item.  I  devise  to  my  granddaughter, 
Mary  Thomas,  of  Llechloyd,  in  Merth3rr 
parish,  &c."  The  testator  had  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  name  of  Elinor  Evans, 
living  at  the  place  mentioned  in  tlie  will, 
and  a  ^reat-granddaughter,  Mary  Thomas, 
who  lived  at  a  place  some  miles  distant 
ftom  Merthyr  parish.  It  was  hdd  by  Lord 
Kenyon,  that  evidence  of  declarations  made 
by  the  testator  at  the  time  the  will  was 
inade,  would  have  been  admissible  to  show 


whom  the  testator  meant  by  the  inaocurato 
description.  See  also,  Hampshire  v.  PeuQd» 
2  Yes.  216;  Sdpde  v.  Russell,  2  Yem. 
623 ;  Price  v.  Page,  4  Yes.  680 ;  StiU 
V.  Hoste,  6  Madd.  &  0.  192;  Hodgson 
17.  Hodgson,  2  Yem.  593.  So  fiur  as  Aeao 
cases  sanction  the  doctrine  that  evidence 
of  intention  is  admissible  in  cases  not  fall- 
ing under  the  rule  as  to  latent  ambigmttf,  aa 
defined  ante,  p.  557,  n.  U),  they  are  orer- 
ruled  by  the  cases  of  Miller  v.  TraverB,  8 
Bing.  244,  and  Doe  d.  Hiscocks  o.  Hii- 
cocks,  5  M.  &  W.  363.  In  Miller  v. 
Trovers,  there  was  a  devise  of  all  the  tes- 
tator's estates  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
and  dty  of  Limerick.  At  the  time  of 
making  the  will,  the  testator  had  no  estate 
in  the  county  of  Limerick.  He  had  a  small 
estate  in  tlie  dty  of  Limerick,  inadequate  to 
meet  the  charges  in  the  will,  and  consider- 
able estates  situate  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
It  was  held,  that  it  could  not  be  shown  by 
parol  evidence  that  the  words  "  county  of 
Limerick  "  were  inserted  by  mistake,  in- 
stead of  the  words  "  county  of  Clare ;  " 
and  that  the  testator  intended  to  devise  hit 
estate  in  the  county  of  Clare.  See  the 
veiT  able  review  of  the  cases  by  IHndaU, 
C.  J.  In  Doe  d.  Hiscocks  v.  Hiscocke,  a 
testator  devised  lands  to  his  son  John  His- 
cocks for  life ;  and  frr^m  his  decease,  to  hia 
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meaning  of  the  parties  expressed  in  the  instrument,  if  it  be  a 
meaning  which  map  be  distinctly  derived  from  a  lair  and  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  the  words  actually  used*     But  if  it  be 


eimndsoii  John  Biaoodcs,  ddettaon  of  the  said 
John  Hiscocks.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
will,  the  testator's  son  John  Hiscocks  had 
been  twice  married ;  bj  his  first  wife  he 
had  one  son  Simon;  by  his  second  wife 
an  eldest  son  Johtiy  and  other  younger 
.  children,  sons  and  daughters.  Hddy  that 
eridence  of  the  instrnctions  given  by  the 
testator  for  his  will,  and  of  nis  declaror 
tions,  was  not  admissible  to  show  which 
of  these  two  grandsons  was  intended  by 
the  description  in  the  will.  Lord  Abinger, 
after  stating  the  facts,  and  noticing  the 
question  raised,  said :  ''  It  must  m  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  possible  altogether  to 
reconcile  the  diflerent  cases  that  have  been 
decided  on  this  subject ;  which  makes  it 
the  more  expedient  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  any  evidence  to  explain 
the  will  of  a  testator  ought  to  be  received. 
The  object  in  all  cases  b  to  discover  the 
intention  of  the  testator.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  mode  of  doin^  this  is  to  read 
his  will  as  he  has  written  it,  and  collect 
his  intention  from  his  words.  But  as  his 
words  refer  to  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
specting his  property  and  his  iamiljr,  and 
others  whom  he  names  or  describes  in  his 
will,  it  is  evident  that- the  meaning  and 
application  of  his  words  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained without  evidence  of  all  those  facts 
and  circumstances.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  writer,  we  must  first  be 
apprised  of  the  persons  and  circumstances 
that  are  the  suojects  of  his  allusions  or 
statements ;  and  if  these  are  not  fully  dis- 
closed in  his  work,  we  must  look  for  illus- 
tration to  tlie  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  to  the  works  of  contempo- 
raneous authors.  All  the  facts  and  dr- 
cnmstanccs,  therefore,  respecting  persons 
or  propenv,  to  which  the  will  relates,  are 
andoubtcdly  legitimate,  and  often  neces- 
sary evidence,  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  application  of  his  words. 
Again,  —  the  testator  may  have  habitually 
caUed  certain  persons  or  things  by  pecu- 
liar names,  by  which  they  were  not  com- 
monly known.  If  these  names  should 
occur  in  his  will,  they  could  only  be  ex- 

Skuned  and  construed  b^  the  aid  of  evi- 
enoe  to  show  the  sense  m  which  he  used 
them,  in  like  manner  as  if  his  will  were 
written  in  cipher,  or  in  a  foreign  language. 
mie  habits  of  the  testator  inttiese  particu- 
Ian  must  be  receivable  as  evidence  to  ex- 


plain the  meaning  of  his  will.  But  there 
IS  another  mode  of  obtaining  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  which  is  by  evidence  of  his 
declarations  of  the  instructions  given  for 
his  will,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
like  nature,  which  are  not  adduced  for  ex- 
plaining the  words  or  meaning  of  the  will, 
out  either  to  supply  some  deficiency,  or 
remove  some  obscurity,  or  to  give  some 
efiect  to  expressions  that  are  unmeaning 
or  ambiguous.  Now,  there  is  but  one  case 
in  which  it  appears  to  us  that  this  sort  of 
evidence  of  intention  can  properly  be  ad- 
mitted, and  that  is,  where  the  meaning  of 
the  testator's  words  is  neitlier  ambiguous 
nor  obscure,  and  where  the  devise  is  on 
the  face  of  it  perfect  and  intelligible,  but 
from  some  of  the  circumstances  admitted 
in  proof,  an  ambiguity  arises  as  to  which 
of  the  two  or  more  things,  or  which  of  the 
two  or  more  persons  (each  answering  the 
words  in  the  will),  the  testator  intended  to 
express.  Thus,  if  a  testator  devise  his 
manor  of  S.  to  A.  B.,  and  has  two  manors 
of  North  S.  and  South  S.,  it  being  clear 
he  means  to  devise  one  only,  whereas  both 
are  equally  denoted  by  the  words  he  haa 
used,  m  that  case  there  is  what  Lord  Ba- 
con calls  '  an  equivocation,'  t.  e.  the  words 
equally  apply  to  either  manor,  and  evi- 
dence of  previous  intention  may  be  re- 
ceived to  solve  this  latent  ambiguity ;  for 
the  intention  shows  what  ho  meant  to  do ; 
and  when  yon  know  that,  you  immediate- 
ly perceive  that  he  has  done  it  by  the  gen- 
eral words  he  has  used,  which,  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  may  properly  bear  that 
construction.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  all 
other  cases,  parol  evidence  of  what  was 
the  testator's  intention  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded, upon  this  plain  ground,  that  hia 
will  ought  to  be  made  in  writing ;  and  if 
his  intention  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by 
the  writing,  explained  by  circumstances, 
there  is  no  will. '  See  also,  Shore  v.  Wil- 
son, 9  Clark  &  F.  355,  8.  c.  nom.  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  v.  Shore,  1 1  Sim.  592,  and  the 
late  case  of  Attomey-Greneral  v.  Clapham, 
4  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  591,  31  Eng.  L.  & 
£q.  142,  where  this  whole  matter  ia  very 
fully  discussed.  For  the  present  state  of 
the  law  upon  tlie  various  points  discussed 
in  this  last  section,  the  profession  are  very 
greatly  indebted  to  the  admirable  littw 
treatise  by  SU:  Jama  Wigram  on  the  In- 
terpreution  of  Wills. 
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inoompatib  e  with  such  interpretationi  the  instrament  will  then 
be  void  for  uncertainty,  or  incurable  inaccuracy. 

A  contract  may  be  enforced  in  its  plain  and  natural,  or  In  ita 
legal  meaningi  although  evidence  be  offered  tending  to  show 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  differed  absolutely  from  their 
language,  unless  the  transaction  be  void  from  fraud,  illegalitjr, 
incapacity,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

Lastly,  no  contract  will  be  enforced,  as  a  contract,  if  it  have 
no  plain  and  natural  or  legal  meaning,  by  itself;  and  if  ad- 
missible, extrinsic  evidence  can  only  show  that  the  intention 
of  the  parties  was  one  which  their  words  do  not  express.  But 
the  supposed  contract  being  set  aside  for  such  reasons  as  thesBi 
the  parties  will  be  remitted  to  their  original  rights  and  obli- 
gations 


►  ilJ  the  law  of  plaob.  tSfff 


CHAPTER   IL 

THE  LAW  OF  PLACE. 

Sect.  L — PreKminary  Remarks. 

If  one  or  both  parties  to  a  contract  entered  into  it  away  from 
their  home,  or  if  a  contract,  or  questions  dependent  upon  it, 
come  into  litigation  before  a  foreign  tribunal,  the  construction 
of  the  contract,  the  rights  that  it  gives,  the  obligations  that  it 
imposes,  and  the  remedies  which  either  party  may  have,  may 
depend  upon  the  law  of  the  ^ce  wher@  the  conib[act  was  made, 
or  the  ]s^  of  the  dpmioil  of  the  parties,  or  the  low  of  Ifce 
^ce  where  the  thing  to  which  ^  contract  refers  .ia  situatedj 
or  the  Ig^  of  j^e  kibun^y^befoj^  whigb.  the  questions  a;re  liti- 
gated ;  or,  to  use  the  Latin  phrases  generally  employed,  the 
lex  loci  contrachiSj  the  lex  domiciHij  the  lex  loci  rei  sitcBy  and 
the  lex  fori 

The  common  law  has  left  many  of  these  questions  unsettied; 
but  the  immense  immigration  into  this  country,  the  great  and 
growing  intercourse  between  it  and  foreign  nations,  and  the 
extreme  facility  and  frequency  of  foreign  travel,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  fact  that  our  own  nation  is  composed  of  thirty-six  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  all  combine  to  give  to  questions  of 
this  kind  peculiar  importance,  and,  on  some  points,  peculiar 
difficulty.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  exhaust  the  consideration 
of  these  topics  within  the  space  which  can,  in  this  work,  be 
given  to  them.  But  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the 
leading  principles  which  must  determine  all  these  questions. 
To  few  of  them  is  there  a  precise  and  certain  answer  given  by 
the  common  law ;  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  passed  into 
adjudication.  By  writers  on  the  civil  and  continental  law  of 
Europe,  they  have  been,  perhaps  all  of  them,  very  fiilly  consid- 
ered :  but  with  such  a  diversity,  and  irreconcilable  contraries 
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of  conclusion,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  far  as  possiblci 
to  the  common-law  authorities,  (a) 


SECTION   II. 

GBNEKAL  FBINOIPLB& 

The  first  principle  we  state  is  this.  Laws  have  no  force  by 
^ir  own  proper  yigo])?f>eyond  the  territory  of  the  State  by 
which  they  are  made ;  excepting,  for  some  purposes,  the  high 
seas,  o/  lands  over  which  no  State  claims  jurisdiction.  Without 
this  limit,  they  have  no  sanction;  obedience  cannot  be  com* 
pelled,  nor  disobedience  punished ;  and  no  contiguity  of  border, 
and  no  difference  of  magnitude  or  power  between  two  inde- 
pendent States,  can  affect  this  rule.  For  if  the  State,  a  law  of 
which  is  broken,  send  its  officers  into  another,  and  there  by 
fbrce  or  intimidation  acts  in  reference  to  this  breach  as  it  might 
act  at  home,  such  act  is  wholly  illegal ;  and  if  it  thus  acts  witb 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  State,  within  whose  dominion  it 
goes  by  its  officers,  it  is  this  consent  only  which  legalizes  its 
acts,  {b) 

In  the  next  place,  all  laws  duly  made  and  published  by  ajiy 
State  bind  aU  persons  and  things  within  that  State.  ,(c)     Thin 

(a)  Mr.  Justice  Siory'g  large  work  on  grows  ont  of  the  conflict  of  laws  of  difl«r- 
the  Conflict  of  Laws  is  in  a  great  meas-  ent  States.  Oar  former  expcurience  had 
ore  composed  of  those  conflicting  state-  tanght  ns  that  questions  of  this  kind  are 
ments ;  and  in  his  closing  paragraph  he  the  most  embarrassiog  and  difficult  of  de- 
says  :  ''  It  will  occur  to  the  learned  cision  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
reader,  upon  a  general  sunrey  of  the  sub-  those  who  preside  in  courts  of  justice, 
ject,  that  many  questions  are  still  left  in  a  The  argument  of  this  case  has  shown  us 
distressing  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  that  the  rast  mass  of  learning  which  the 
true  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  research  of  counsel  has  furnished,  leaves 
and  decide  them.  Difierent  nations  enter-  the  subject  as  much  enveloped  in  obscurity 
tain  different  doctrines  and  difierent  usages  and  doubt  as  it  would  have  appeared  to 
in  regard  to  them.  The  jurists  of  diner-  our  own  understandings,  had  we  been 
ent  countries  hold  opinions  opposite  to  called  on  to  decide,  without  the  knowledge 
each  other,  as  to  some  of  the  fundamental  of  what  others  had  thought  or  written 
principles  which  oup^ht  to  have  a  universal  upon  it." 

operation,  and  the  jurists  of  the  same  na-        fb)  Le  Louis,  2  Dods.  210;  Blancfaard 

tion  are  sometimes  as  ill  agreed  among  v.  Russell,  IS  Mass.  4;  Bank  of  Augiuta 

themselves."    And  in  Saul  v.  His  Credit-  v,  Earle,  13  Pet.  584 ;  Smith  v.  Godfrey, 

ors,  17  Mart  La.  570,  Porter,  J.,  says :  8  Foster,  379. 

"  The  only  question  presented  for  our  de-        (c)  "  The  law  and  legislative  govern 

daion  is  one  of  law ;  but  it  is  one  which  ment  of  every  dominion  equally  affects  «l) 
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18  a  general,  and  perhaps  a  universal  rule ;  for  the  few  seeming 
exceptions  to  it  are  not  such  in  fact.  A  stranger  is  bound  to  the 
State  wherein  he  resides  only  by  a  local  and  limited  allegiance ; 
but  it  is  one  which  is  sufficient  to  subject  him  to  all  the  laws 
of  that  State,  excepting  so  far  as  they  relate  to  duties  which 
only  citizens  can  perform.  For,  as  every  State  has  the  right, 
in  law,  of  excluding  whom  it  will,  so  it  may  put  what  terms 
and  conditions  it  will  upon  .the  admission  of  foreigners.  All 
contracts!  therefore,  which  are  construed  within  the  State  in 
which  they  are  made,  must  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
of  that  »iaie.  xne  stone  thing  is  true,  in  general,  when  con- 
tracts are  construed  in  a  place  other  than  that  in  which  they 
are  made ;  but  this  rule,  and  the  exceptions  to  it,  will  be  con* 
sidered  presentiy. 

In  the  next  place,  every  State  may,  by  its  own  laws,  bind  all 
its  own  subjects  or  citizens,  wherever  ihey  may  be,  with  all  the 
obligations  which  the  home  tribunals  can  enforce.  Further 
than  this,  if  such  laws  are  made,  they  must  needs  be  inopera* 
tive,  as  they  cannot  be  enforced  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
home  tribunals,  except  with  the  consent  and  by  the  action  of 
the  foreign  State. 

Lastiy,  it  may  now  be  said,  on  good  authority,  that  foreign 
laws  may  have  a  qualified  force*  or  some  effect,  within  a  State, 
(either  by  the  comity  of  nations,] which  is  one  of  the  firuits  of 
modern  civilization,  or  by  special  agreement,  as  by  treaty,  or  by 
constitutional  requirements,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  country, 
of  which  the  Constitution  requires  thatpfiill  faith  smd  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  puDliC|acts,  records,  and 
ludicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State."  I  But  in  none  of 
these  cases  do  laws  acquire,  strictiy  speaking,  the  force  of  laws, 
within  a  sovereignty  which  is  foreign  to  that  in  which  they 
were  enacted  ;  nor  could  this  be  the  case  without  a  confusion 
of  fiovereigntiea    But  the  effect  of  such  comity,  aided  in  some 


penons  and  all  property  within  the  limits  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations,  has  no  priyi- 

thereof;  and  is  the  rale  of  decision  for  all  lefi;e  distinct  from  the  natives."    Per  Lord 

questions  which  arise  there.      Whoever  MansJUld,  in   Hall  v,  Camphell,  Cowp. 

purchases,  lives,  or  sues  there,  puts  him-  208.    See  Bading  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Coo* 

self  under  the  laws  of  the  place.     An  sist.  383. 
Bnn^hman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle 
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instances  by  special  agreements,  or  constitational  reqakementSy 
may  be  stated  to  be,  that  the  laws  of  civilized  nations  are  pei^ 
mitted  to  have  some  operation  in  foreign  States,  so  far  as  they 
in  no  degree  conflict' with  the  powers  or  the  rights  of  such 
foreign  States,  or  with  the  operation  of  tiieir  laws,  (d) 

The  first  and  most  general  principle  as  to  the  vaHdUp  of  a 
contract,  rests  upon  obvions  reasons,  and  certain  expediency,  if 
mdeed  we  may  not  say  that  it  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of  * 
national  intercourse  ;/it  is,  that  a  contract  which  is  vdlid  where  I 
IYq,  I  it  is  made  is  to  be  held  valid  everywhere.  J  And  on  the  other 
'  hand,  if  void  or  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  it 
is  void  everywhere,  (e)     There  may  be  an  exception  to   tfaisi 


{d)  Story  qaotes  from  HiAents  a  very 
precise  statement  of  this  role.  "  Ractora 
tmperiorum  id  comitur  agunt,  ut  jura  aijuB' 
que  populi  iiUra  terminos  ejus  exercita  teneant 
Mque  mtam  vim,  quatenuM  nihil  potettati  out 
juri  cdterius  imperarUis  ejuaque  avium  prca- 
judicetwr."  Confl.  of  Laws,  f  29,  n.  8. 
And  see  Zipcey  v,  Thompson,  1  Graj, 
243. 

{e)  Trimbey  v,  Vignier,  1  Bing.  (N.  C), 
151 ;  De  Sobry  v.  De  Laistre,  2  Harris  ft 
J.  191 ;  Willings  v,  Conseqoa,  Pet.  C. 
0.  817;  Pearsall  v.  Dwight,  2  Mass. 
88 ;  Smith  v.  Mead,  3  Conn.  253 ;  Med- 
bury  V.  Hopkins,  id.  472;  Honghton  t. 
Pago,  2  N.  H.  42 ;  Dyer  v.  Hunt,  5  id. 
401;  Gassett  v.  Godfrey,  6  Foster,  415; 
Smith  V,  Godfrey,  8  id.  379 ;  Whiston  i». 
c$todder,  8  Mart.  (La.),  95;  Andrews  i;. 
His  Creditors,  U  La.  464;  Young  v. 
Harris,  14  B.  Mon.  559;  Bank  of  Uni- 
ted States  V.  Donnally,  8  Pet  361  ;  An- 
drews V.  Pond,  13  id.  65;  Wilcox  v. 
Hunt,  id.  378 ;  Van  R^imsdyk  v,  Kane, 
1  Gallis.  371 ;  Tonro  v.  Cassin,  1  Nott 
&  McC.  173;  Honghtaling  v.  Ball,  20 
Mo.  563;  Mlntyre  v.  Parks,  8  Met. 
207;  Robinson  v,  Bhind,  2  Barr.  1077; 
Burrows  v.  Jemino,  2  Stra.  733 ;  La  Jeune 
Eugenie,  2  Mason,  459 ;  Alves  v.  Hodg- 
son, 7  T.  B.  241 ;  Clegg  v.  Levy,  8 
Camp.  166.  These  two  tuIgb,  or  rather 
this  one  rule,  is  generally  asserted  as 
broadly  as  we  have  stated  it  in  the  text ; 
and  yet  there  are  cases  and  divta  of  weight 
tnat  conflict  with  it.  In  James  o.  Gather- 
wood,  3  Dowl.  &  K.  190,  where,  on  aa- 
sompsit  for  money  lent  in  France,  receipts 
were  ofibred  in  evidence  not  stamped  as 
the  Uiws  of  Franco  required  to  make  them 


aTailable  there,  they  were  received  Sa 
England.  It  is  true,  that,  on  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  it  is  put  on  the  sroond 
that  it  is  perfectlv  well  settled  that  an 
English  court  will  not  take  notice  of 
foreign  revenue  laws.  This  is  undoubtedly 
established.  See  Boucher  v.  Lawson, 
Cas.  Temp.  Hardw.  85,  194;  Holman  p. 
Johnson,  Cowp.  341 ;  Biggs  r.  Lawrence, 
8  T.  R.  454;  Clugas  v.  Penaluna,  4  id. 
466 ;  Planch^  v,  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  251 ; 
Ludlow  V.  Van  Rensselaer,  1  Johns.  94. 
In  Wvnne  v.  Jackson,  2  Rnss.  351,  it 
was  hfJd,  that  a  holder  mi^^ht  recover  in  an 
English  court  on  a  bill  drawn  in  France 
on  a  French  stamp,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  its  not  being  m  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  French  <»de,  he  had  failed 
in  an  action  which  he  brought  on  it  in 
France.  Even  if  the  contracts  in  these 
cases  were  to  be  considered  as  violating 
only  revenue  laws,  still,  could  a  contract 
made  in  France,  between  Frenchmen 
there,  to  smuggle  goods  a^nst  the  law 
of  France,  bo  held  good  in  England  or 
America)  Not  on  any  general  principles 
that  we  are  aware  of;  and  certainly  not 
because  a  contract  made  in  England  to 
smuggle  into  France  would  be  held  good 
in  England  ;  for  the  cases  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct.—  So,  if  contracts  are  made  only 
orally,  where  by  law  they  should  be  in 
writing,  they  cannot  be  enforced  elsewhere 
where  writmg  is  not  required.  And  if 
made  orally  where  writing  is  not  required, 
they  can  he  enforced  in  other  countriee 
where  such  contracts  should  be  in  writing. 
Yidal  V,  Thompson,  11  Mart.  (La),  28; 
Alves  V.  Hodgson.  7  T.  R.  241 ;  Clegg  9 
Levy,  3  Camp.  166. 
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wbere  a  contract  which  violates  the  revenue  laws  of  the  coun- 
try v^here  it  was  made,  comes  before  the  court  of  another 
country.  (/) 

The  general  rule  as  to  the  construction*  of  contracts  is,  that 
if  they  relate  to  movables,  which  have  no  place,  no  sequelamj 
in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  for  *<  mobilia  inhcerent  ossibus 
domini^  they  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  are  made,  or  the  lex  loci  contractus ;  (g)  and 
if  they  relate  to  immovables,  or  what  the  common  law  calls  real 
property,  they  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  is  situated,  or  the  lex  loci  rex  sitce,  (h) 


(/)  Sharp  u  Taylor,  2  Phillips,  811. 
And  fee  preceding  note. 

{a)  Thome  v.  Wiitkins,  2  Ves.  35; 
Holmes  r.  Rcinsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  487; 
Harvey  p.  Richards,  1  Mason,  412;  Bruce 
V,  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n.  (a) ;  Somer.- 
Tille  r.  Somerville,  6  Ves.  760.  In  the 
case  In  re  Ewin,  1  Cromp.  &  J.  156,  Bay- 
Uy,  B.,  says :  "  It  is  clear,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Bnice  v,  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229, 
and  the  case  of  Somerville  v,  Somerville, 
5  Ves.  750,  that  the  rule  is  that  personal 
property  follows  the  person,  and  it  is  not 
m  any  respect  to  he  regulated  by  the 
wttus;  and  if,  in  any  instances,  the  situs 
has  been  adopted  as  the  rule  by  which  the 
property  is  to  be  governed,  and  the/ear2oct 
ra  sittB  resoited  to,  it  has  been  improperly 
done.  Wherever  the  domicil  of  the  pro- 
prietor is,  there  the  property  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a«  situate;  and  in  the  case  of 
Somerville  v.  Somerville,  which  was  a 
case  in  which  there  was  stock  in  the  funds 
of  this  country,  which  were  at  least  as  far 
local  as  any  of  the  stocks  mentioned  in 
.  this  case  are  local,  there  was  a  question 
whether  the  succession  to  that  property 
should  be  regulated  by  the  English  or  by 
the  Scotch  rales  of  succession.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proper  domicil  of  the  party  was  in  Scot- 
land. And  having  ascertained  that,  the 
conclusion  which  he  drew  was,  that  the 
property  in  the  English  funds  was  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Scotch  mode  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  if  the  executor  had,  as  he  no 
doubt  would  have,  the  power  of  reducing 
the  property  into  his  own  possession,  and 
patting  the  amount  into  his  own  pocket, 
it  would  be  distributed  by  the  law  of  the 
eoontry  in  which  the  party  was  domiciled. 
Fenonal  property  is  always  liable  to  be 


transferred,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  be, 
by  the  act  of  the  party  to  whom  that 
property  belongs ;  and  there  are  authori- 
ties that  ascertain  this  point,  which  bean 
by  analogy  on  this  case,  namely,  that  if  a 
tmder  in  England  becomes  banlmipt,  hav- 
ing thAt  which  is  personal  property,  debts, 
or  other  personal  property,  due  to  him 
abroad,  the  assignment  under  the  com- 
mission of  bankrupt  operatios  upon  the 
{>roperty,  and  efibctually  transfers  it,  at 
east  as  against  all  those  persons  who  owe 
obedience  to  these  bankrupt  laws,  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  country."  In  Milne  v.  More- 
ton,  6  Binn.  353,  TUghman,  C.  J.,  states 
the  rule  with  some  qualification.  He 
says:  "This  proposition  is  true  in  gen- 
eral, but  not  to  its  utmost  extent,  nor 
without  several  exceptions.  In  one  sense 
personal  *propertj  has  locality,  that  is  to 
say,  if  tangible,  it  has  a  place  in  which  it 
is  situated,  and  if  invisible  (consisting  of 
debts),  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  place 
where  the  debtor  resides ;  and  of  these 
circumstances  the  most  liberal  nations 
have  taken  advantage,  by  making  such 
property  subject  to  regulations  which  suit 
their  own  conveniefice." 

(A)  Upon  this  general  rule  the  common 
law  and  civil  law  agree ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  are  explicit.  See  War- 
render  V,  Warrender,  9  Bligh,  127 ;  Dun- 
das  V,  Dundas,  2  Dow  &  C.  349; 
Coppin  V,  Coppin,  2  P.  Wms.  291 ; 
Umted  States  v,  Crosby,  7  Cranch,  115; 
Cutter  V.  Davenport,  1  Pick.  81 ;  Hos- 
ford  9.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  220;  Wills  v. 
Cowper,  2  Hamm.  312;  Kerr  v.  Moon,  9 
Wheat.  565  ;  McCormick  v,  SuUivant,  10 
id.  192;  Darbv  v.  Maprer,  id.  465.  It  is 
a  conclusion  from  this  rule,  as  will  be 
seen  bom  the  preceding  authorities,  that 
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This  vre  have  said  to  be  the  general  rule;  and  if  we  do  not 
call  it  a  universal  rule,  it  is  because  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  none  of  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  reaL 

Thus,  there  is  a  question  involved  in   the   construction  of 
every  contract,  or  rather,  a  question  prior  to  its  construction; 
namely,  whether  the  parties  to  the  contract  had  the  power  to 
make  it.     This  is  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  persons ;  and 
it  is  decided  by  what  civilians  term  personal  laws.     And  the 
^^^JX^general  rule  is  said  to  be,  that  a  personal  capacity  or  incapacity, 
•— '     I  created  by  a  law  of  the  State  wherein  a  party  has  his  domicil, 
)  follows  him  wherever  he  may  go.  (t)     But  if  this  be  the  rule 
of  law,  it  is  not  one  of  universal  application,  and  in  some  cases 
needs  important  qualification.     For  this  rule   as  to  m£ 
may  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  general   rule,  that  all 
'Kkk^  •      {  personal  contracts  are  to  be  construed  and  applied  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  they  were  made,  and  when  this  con- 
flict exists,  the  important  question  arises,  which  rule  shall  pre- 
vail.    This  we  consider  in  the  next  section. 


SECTION   III. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rttle  is,  that  persons  have 

capacity  to  contract;  and  the  exception  is,  their  want  of  ca- 

the  title  to  land  can  be  given  or  taken,  ac-  by,  peculiar  local  laws.    No  positire  trans- 

qnired  or  lost,  only  in  .conformity  with  all  fer  can  be  made  of  snch  property,  except 

the  reqairemcnts  of  the  law  of  the  place  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  local  reg- 

where  the  real  estate  is  situated.     Some  ulations." 

question  may  exist  as  to  what  comes  (t)  This  mle  is  laid  down  by  most  of 
under  this  rule  as  to  immovables.  In  the  great  multitude  of  writen,  who  may 
Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1079,  Lord  be  cited  as  authorities  of  greater  or  less 
Mansfield  applies  it  to  public  stock.  And  weight,  on  the  law  of  Continental  Europe ; 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  Confl.  of  Laws,  4  383,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  asserted, 
says  :  "  The  same  rule  may  properly  in  so  many  words,  by  the  courts  of  corn- 
apply  to  all  other  local  stock  or  funds,  mon  law.  In  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg. 
atihough  of  a  personal  nature,  or  so  made  Consist.  381,  Lord  Soioe//  discusses  it 
by  the  local  law,  such  as  bank-stock,  somewhat  And  it  seems  to  be  implied 
insurance  stock,  turnpike,  canal,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  to  which  we  shall 
bridge  shares,  and  other  incorporeal  prop-  refer,  in  the  further  consideration  of  the 
city,  owing  its  existence  to,  or  regulated  question  of  capacity. 
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pacity.  This  exception,  therefore,  must  be  made  out.  And  ca- 
pacity or  coEpipetency  will  be  held  not  only  when  there  is  no 
evidence  and  no  rule  against  it,  but  when  the  evidence,  or  the 
roles,  or  the  argument,  leave  it  in  doubt  (j) 

Incapacities  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  may  be  called 
natural  incapacities,  as  absolute  duress,  insanity,  or  imbecility ; 
and  those  which  may  be  called  axtififiiaJ,  because  arising  by 
force  of  local  laws,  firom  marriage,  or  slavery,  or  such  other 
causes  as  are  made  grounds  of  incapacity  only  by  positive  laws, 
which  vary  in  different  States.  And  then  there  is  a  third  kind 
between  these  two,  or  composed  of  these  two,  when  a  natural 
incapacity,  as  that  of  an  actual  infant,  passes  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  artificial  incapacity  of  a  legal  infant  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  In  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  k  true  that  vfj^sL" 
ever  the  incapacitated  person  goes  he  comes  hig  incapacity  with 
him ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  because  his  incapacity  was  created 
by  a  law  of  the  home  firom  which  he  came,  for  it  was  only 
recognized  by  that  law ;  but  because  it  must  be  recognized  by 
every  other  law,  and  he  finds  himself  mider  the  same  incapacity 
in  every  State,  because  he  finds  a  similar  law  everywhere  in 
force.  For  this  law  is  one  which  may  well  be  called  a. law  of 
nature ;  that  is,  a  law  enacted  by  the  supreme  Creator  of,  and 
Lawgiver  for,  human  nature,  and  as  wide  in  its  scope  and 
operation  as  that  nature. 

When  we  come  to  the  incapacities  of  the  second  kind,  that 
iSf  to  artificial  incapacities,  the  law  is  not  so  certain.  Upon  the 
law  of  the  capacity  of  the  person,  and  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  contract,  on  either  or  on  both,  the  law  of  construction  of 
contracts  as  to  place,  would  seem  to  be  founded.  Nor  is  there 
any  difiiculty  in  applying  either  alone,  or  both  if  they  are  coin- 
cident; but  if  they  are  both  applicable,  but  would  lead  to 
directly  opposite  results,  this  collision  gives  rise  to  questions 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  absolutely,  even  on  the 
authority  of  civilians ;  because  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence among  them.  But,  judging  as  well  as  we  may,  from  the 
general  principles  which  belong  to  this  subject,  we  should  piefei 

(j)  See  amU,  toI  1,  p.  S93. 
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the  opinion  of  those  who  hold,  that  when  xke  two  rules  abore 
mentioned  come  into  conflictJthat  which  gives  controlling  power  ff  O  ^ 
to  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  should  preyaiLI  We 
might  admit  a  distinction  sometimes  intimated,  and  say,  that  a 
question  which  related  only  to  the  state  and  condition  of  a  per- 
son, without  reference  to  other  parties,  would  generally  be  con- 
strued by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  wherever  he  might  be.  But  if 
one  away  firom  his  domicil  disposes  of  his  movable  property 
or  enters  into  personal  contracts,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
law  of  the  place  in  which  he  does  these  acts  would  be  applied 
to  them,  (k) 

{k)  On  this  point,  as  on  most  of  the  be  therefore  governed  bj  the  laws  of  that 
qnestions  of  the  lex  lod,  the  opinions  of  country  where  the  contract  arises.  Would 
avilians  stand  opposed  to  each  other  irrec-  infancy  be  a  good  defence  by  the  law  of 
oncilably;  the  great  majority,  both  in  Scotland,  had  the  action  been*commenced 
nnmber  and  wei^t,  assert  that  the  law  of  there  ?  What  the  law  of  Scotland  i« 
die  domicil  determines  everywhere  the  with  respect  to  the  right  of  recovering 
capacity  of  the  party  ,*  but  they  differ  very  against  an  infant  for  necessaries  I  cannot 
much  in  the  application  of  the  rale ;  and  say ;  but  if  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  that 
some  of  high  authority  hold  a  different  such  a  contract  as  the  present  could  not 
doctrine.  Bat  on  this  subject  we  must  be  enforced  against  an  infant,  that  should 
refer  to  such  works  as  Livermor^'s  DjfiaeJb.  have  been  given  in  evidence,  and  I  hold 
tatioiis,  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Burgee's  myself  not  warranted  in  saying  that  such 
"Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  a  contract  is  void  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
Laws,  and  Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  m  because  it  is  void  by  the  law  of  England, 
which  these  aathorities  are  cit^  and  com-  (The  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
pared ;  and  the  student  who  would  push  arose  must  govern  the  contract ;]  and  what 
nis  inquiries  further  in  this  direction,  will  that  law  is  should  be  given  in  evidence  to 
be  guided  to  the  original  authors,  and  re-  me  as  a  fact.  No  such  evidence  has  been 
fenred  to  the  places  in  which  these  ques-  given ;  and  I  cannot  take  the  fact  of  what 
tions  are  considered.  The  whole  discus-  uiat  .law  is  without  evidence."  It  would 
sion  of  this  question,  among  civilians,  seem  in  this  case,  though  not  distinctly 
turns  upon  the  exact  distinction  between  stated,  that  both  parties  were  domiciled  in 
real  ana  personal  statutes;  a  distinction  England.  In  Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  17 
wholly  unknown  to  the  common  law.  Mart.  (La.),  569,  590,  which  it  might  be 
And  indeed  they  understand  by  "  statute  "  supposed  would  be  governed  rather  by  the 
not  what  we  do,  but  any  thing  which  has  rules  of  the  civil  law,  the  court  say : 
the  force  of  law,  whatever  hi  its  origin  [  "  A  personal  statute  is  that  which  follows  f 
and  authorization.  Kent  says,  that  while  '  and  governs  the  party  subject  to  it  whei^  * 
the  continental  jurists  generalljr  adopt  the  ^  ever  he  goes.  The  real  statute  controls  ' 
law  of  the  domicil  (supposing  it  to  come  *  things,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ^ 
in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  •  limits  of  the  country  from  which  it  derives  ^ 
contract),  the  English  common  law  adopts  -  its  authority.  The  personal  statute  of  one  , 
the  lex  loci  contractus.  See  2  Kent's  Com.  '  country  controls  the  personal  statute  of 
459,  n.  (b).  We  have  not,  however,  been  ^  another  country,  into  which  a  party  once  * 
able  to  And  direct  and  conclusive  author-  /governed  by  the  former,  or  who  may  con-  / 
ity  for  this.  In  Male  v.  Roberts,  3  Esp.  •  tract  under  it,  should  remove.  But  it  is 
163,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  re-  subject  to  a  real  statute  of  tlie  place  where 
cover  money  paid  for  the  defendant  in  the  person  subject  to  the  personal  should 
Scotland,  and  the  defence  was  infancy,  fix  himself,  or  where  the  property  on 
I^rd  Eldon  said  :  **  It  appears  from  the  which  the  contest  arises  may  be  situated." 
evidence  in  this  case  that  the  cause  of  ac-  Afterwards,  p.  597,in  the  illustration  of  these 
tion  arose  in  Scotland ;  the  contract  must    rules,  the  court  say,  what  we  should  sop- 
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Thas,  if  a  woman  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  whose  domicil  was 
In  Massachusetts,  having  gone  into  Vennont  (where  women 
are  so  far  of  age  at  eighteen  that  they  may  bind  themselves  at 
that  age  for  things  not  necessary),  there  bonght  non-necessaries, 
and  gave  her  note  for  the  price,  and  while  she  was  there  the 
note  was  put  in  suit  against  her,  we  do  not  think  that  she  could 
interpose  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in  her  defence.  And  if  a 
woman  of  that  age,  whose  domicil  was  in  Vermont,  came  into 
Massachusetts,  and  there  bought  non-necessaries,  and  was  sued 
for  the  price,  we  think  she  could  interpose  the  defence  of  infancy. 
If^  \n  the  first  case,  the  woman  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and 
the  note  was  sent  after  her  and  put  in  suit  there,  it  might  admit 
of  more  question  whether  the  kLw  of  the  forum  would  not  pre- 
vail over  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract,  and  constitute  a 
good  defence ;  or,  if  in  the  second  case,  the  woman  returned  to 
Vermont,  and  suit  was  brought  against  her  there,  it  might  admit 
of  more  question  whether  the  law  of  the  forum  would  now  pre- 
vail over  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract,  and  enforce  the 
contract,  negativing  this-  defence.  But  this  doubt  would  be 
in  fact  a  doubt  whether,  when  the  law  of  the  domicil  and 
the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  conflict,  the  law  of  the 
forum  may  not  come  in,  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  law  of  the 
domicil,  if  that  be  also  the  place  of  the  forum,  or  in  favor  of  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  contract,  if  that  be  the  place  of  the  fo- 
mnu    But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  such  would  be  the  rule. 


pose  to  mean  simply,  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  contract  overcomes  the  law  of 
the  domicil  as  to  capacity.  "  Now  sap- 
posiu^  the  case  of  our  law  fixing  the  age 
of  majority  at  twenty-five,  and  the  country 
in  which  a  man  was  bom  and  lived,  pre- 
rious  to  Ills  coming  here,  placing  it  at 
twenty  one,  no  objection  could  be  perhaps 
made  to  the  rule  just  stated,  and  it  may 
be,  and  ^i^e  believe  would  be  true,  that  a 
contract  made  hero  at  any  time  between 
the  two  periods  aheady  mentioned  would 
bind  him.  But  reverse  the  facts  of  this 
case,  and  suppose,  as  is  the  truth,  that  our 
law  placed  the  age  of  majority  at  twenty- 
one  ;  that  twenty-five  was  the  period  at 
which  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  minor  in  the 
ooantry  where  ho  resided ;  and  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  came  into  this  State, 
and  entered  into  contracts ;  —  would  it  be 


permitted  that  he  should,  in  our  courts, 
and  to  the  demand  of  one  of  our  citizens, 
plead,  as  a  protection  against  his  engage 
ments,  the  laws  of  a  foreij^  countrr,  of 
which  the  people  of  Louisiana  had  no 
knowledge ;  and  would  we  tell  them  that 
Ignorance  of  foreign  laws,  in  relation  to  a 
contract  made  here,  was  to  prevent  them 
enforcing  it,  though  the  agreement  was 
binding  by  those  of  their  own  State? 
Most  assuredly  we  would  not.  16  Martis. 
193.  Take  another  case.  By  the  laws  or 
this  country  shivery  is  permitted,  and  the 
rights  of  the  master  can  be  enforced. 
Suppose  the  individual  subject  to  it  is  car- 
ried to  Enghind  or  Massachusetts  ;  — 
would  their  courts  sustain  the  arsucient 
that  his  state  or  condition  was  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  his  domicil  of  origin  ?  We  Imow 
they  would  not." 
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There  is  another  principle  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  question ;  for  it  seems  reasonable  at  least  to  say  that  a  con- 
tract, void  or  voidable  at  its  inception,  cannot  be  mstde  valid 
against  the  will  of  the  party  having  the  right  of  avoidance,  by 
a  mere  change  of  his  place,  nor  can  a  contract  valid  and  enforc- 
able  when  and  where  entered  into  be  made  invalid  in  this  way. 
Any  woman  over  eighteen,  buying  on  credit  non-necessaries  in 
Vermont,  makes  a  contract  which  is  valid  then  and  there,  and 
any  woman  of  that  age  making  such  a  contract  in  Massachu- 
setts, makes  one  which  is  not  valid  then  and  there ;  and  these 
contracts  must  remain,  the  first  valid  and  the  second  invalid, 
wherever  it  may  be  sought  to  enforce  them,  unless,  in  the  first 
case,  a  foreign  law  is  admitted  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
contract,  and  in  the  second  case,  comes  in  to  give  the  contract 
validity  and  force  ;  and  we  think  a  foreign  law  can  do  neither 
of  these  things. 

By  the  second  of  the  general  principles  which  we  presented 
early  in  this  chapter,  the  laws  of  every  State  have  a  binding 
force  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  dominion ;  and  con- 
tracts are  among  the  things  which  it  thus  controls.  It  must  be 
true,  therefore,  that  these  laws  govern  and  determine  all  con- 
tracts made  within  their  territorial  scope,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  contract  must  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  of  the  contract,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  one  of 
two  things;  either  that  the  foreign  law  affected  the  contract, 
and  controlled  the  home  law  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 
or  else  that  it  had  this  effect  subsequently.  Now  to  say  that 
the  foreign  law  tbus  operated  upon  the  contract  at  its  inception, 
would  be  to  say  that  a  foreign  law  entered  into  a  foreign  and 
independent  State  with  a  power  of  its  own,  and  there  by  this 
power  resisted  and  controlled  the  home  law,  and  importantly 
affected  the  rights  of  parties  who  made  the  contract  under  the 
home  laws.  And  this  would  be  giving  to  this  foreign  law  a 
power  far  beyond  what  it  could  derive  firom  any  principle  which 
nan  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  comity  of  nations  (/)     On 

(/)  In  Saal  v.  His  Creditora,  17  Mart,  had  been  susceptible  of  clear  and  positiYe 
rLa. ),  595,  tlie  oonrt  say,  after  quoting  from  rules,  we  may  safely  beliere  this  iUnstrioiu 
Chancellor  lyAqusteau  -  "  If  the  subject    man  would  not  hftTO  left  it  in  doubt,  fat  if 
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Uie  other  hand,  if  we  admit  that  the  contract  when  made  was 
valid  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  was 
made,  but  say  that  afterwards  another  law,  the  law  of  the  dom- 
icil  of  a  party,  or  of  the  forum  before  which  the  question  comes, 
varies  the  contract  in  important  respects,  we  say  no  less  than 
that  a  law,  which  the  parties  in  making  their  contract  could  not 
be  supposed  to  contemplate,  and  were  not  affected  by,  after- 
wards made  a  new  contract  for  them,  or  established  or  dis- 
charged relations  or  obligations  between  them,  against  or  with- 
out their  will  and  consent 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  which  requires  \ 
that  every  contract  should  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  / 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  is  Very  nearly  universal  The  ex-»^ 
ceptions  we  should  admit  are,  principally,  those  fo«nded  upon 
the  possible  fact  that  the.  law  of  a  State  might  oppose  or  vary 
the  law  of  natural  capacity  or  incapacity,  or  might  permit  a 
contjract  which  could  be  performed  only  by  acts  in  another 
country,  which  acts  would  be  distinctly  and  positively  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  that  country.  And  even  in  such  cases  it  might 
more  properly  be  said,  that  the  contract  should  be  construed, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  but  that 
whenever  such  construction  could  make  it  illegal,  it  would  be 
for  that  reason  void.  But  the  illegality  here  meant  is  not  that 
of  8Ln  infant's  contract  for  non-necessaries,  or  the  contract  of  a 
married  woman.  When  it  is  said  that  he  or  she  cannot  do  this, 
it  is  meant  only  that  the  law  permits  a  party  making  such  a 


any  thing  be  more  remarkable  in  him  than  that  comity  is,  and  ever  must  be  nnoertain. 
his  genius  and  his  knowledge,  it  is  the  ex-  That  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  ai 
traordinary  fulness  and  clearness  with  variety  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be- 
which  he  'expresses  himself  on  all  ques-  reduced  within  any  certain  rule.  That  no 
tiona  of  jurisprudence.  When  he,  there-  nation  will  sufier  the  laws  of  another  to 
fore,  and  so  many  other  men  of  great  interfere  with  her  own,  to  the  injury  of  her 
talents  and  learning,  are  thus  found  to  fail  citizens :  that  whether  they  do  or  not  must 
in  fixing  certain  principles,  we  are  forced  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  country  iiv 
to  conclude  that  they  have  failed  not  from  which  the  foreign  law  is  sought  to  be  en- 
want  of  ability,  but  because  the  matter  was  forced  —  the  particular  nature  of  her  leg- 
not  susceptible  of  being  settled  on  certain  islation  —  her  policr,  and  the  character  of 
principles.  They  have  attempted  to  go  her  institutions.  "That  in  the  conflict  of 
too  far.  To  define  and  fix  that  which  laws,  it  must  be  often  a  matter  of  doubt 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  defined  which  should  prevail,  and  that  whenever 
and  fixed.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  doubt  does  exist,  the  court  which  de* 
that  they  wrote  on   a  question   which  cides  will  prefer  the  law  of  its  own  < 


the  comity  of  nations,  and  that    try  to  that  of  the  stranger.'^ 
VOL.  n.  87 
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contract  to  treat  it  as  void ;  not  that  the  law  prohibits  such 
parties  from  making  these  contracts. 

All  of  these  questions  are  sometimes  much  complicated  with 
other  qaestioas,  as  where  the  domicil  of  the  party  is,  or  where 
was  the  place  in  which  the  contract  was  made ;  and  ihey  be- 
r»ome  in  this  way  much  more  difficult. 


SECTION    IV. 
BoiaoiL. 

Every  person  has,  in  law,  a  home,  or  domicil ;  \m)  and  every 
domicil  which  one  has,  whether  the  original  domicil  or  a  sub- 
sequent one,  continues  until  a  new  one  is  acquiredjTn)  and  when 
a  new  one  is  acquired,  the  former  domicil  ceas^,  (o)  because 
no  person  can  have  more  than  one  domicil  at  the  same  time,  (p) 
H^  V  One's  domicil,  or  home,  is  in  the  country  in  which  he  perma-| 
I  nently  resides.  To  the  idea  of  domicil,  or  home,  two  elements 
belong ;  one,  that  of  acfa  the  other,  that  of  intent.  The  very 
beautiful  definition  oriEGe  Roman  law  cannot  be  literally  and 
adequately  translated  into  English.  ^<  It  is  not  doubted  that 
individuals  have  a  home  in  that  place  where  each  one  has 
established  his  hearth  and  the  sum  of  his  possessions  and  his 
fortunes  {larem  rerumqu>e  ac  fortmmrum  sua/rum  summam  conr 
stituU) ;  whence  he  will  not  depart  if  nothing  calls  him  away ; 
whence  if  he  has  departed  he  seems  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  if 
he  returns  he  ceases  to  wander;"  (q) 

The  questions  of  domicil  sometimes  present  much  difficulty 
in  determining  what  is  the  measure,  or  what  is  the  evidence  of 
the  residence  which  constitutes  domicil  in  fact,  or  in  intent. 
Residence  and  domicil  are  not  convertible  terms,  because  they 
are  not  the  same  things.     A  man  may  have  more  than  one  resi* 


(m)  Crawford  v,  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504.  water,  23  Pick.  170 ;  Thorodike  o.  The 

(n)  Id. ;  Brewer  V.  Linnaeus,  36  Me.  428.  City  of  Boston,  1  Met.  242. 

\o\  Crawford  v,  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504.  (q)  Code.  Lib.  10,  tit.  39,  7. 
(p)  L!. ;  Abington  v.  North  Bridge- 
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denoe.  He  may  reside  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  city,  and  a  part 
in  the  country ;  or  a  part  in  one  country  and  a  part  in  another. 
But  he  can  have  but  one  domicil;  (r)  and  where  that  is,  must 
be  determined,  by  a  consideration  on  the  one  hand  of  the  facts  at- 
tending his  residence,  and  on  the  other  of  the  intention  with 
which  he  resides  in  one  place  or  another.  For  both  fact  and 
intent  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  domiciL  Both  are  implied 
in  favor  of  the  home  which  one  has  by  birth  and  parentage,  and 
subsequent  inhabitancy.  The  dwelling  in  a  place,  or  even  being 
there,  may  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  domicil ;  but  it  is 
evidence  which  may  be  rebutted,  (s)  And  it  is  quite  certain 
tiiat  no  definite  period  of  time,  no  exact  manner  of  residence 
no  precise  declarations  or  specific  acts,  are  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain domicil,  or  perhaps  suffice  to  determine  domicil ;  although 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  intimated  thai 
an  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffirage  would  be  the  highest  evi- 
dence ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  conclusive  ag'oinst  the  party,  {t) 
When  a  domidl  is  in  any  way  acquired,  it  may  be  changed, 
by  a  change  both  in  fact  and  in  intent,  but  not  by  either  change 
alone ;  the  change  in  fact  not  being  enough  without  intent,  (i^) 
nor  the  change  in  intent  without  the  change  in  fact  {v)  One 
who  goes  abroad  animo  revertendij  does  not  change  his  domicil, 
because  only  the  fact  of  residence  is  changed,  and  not  the  in- 
tent. But  if  he  remains  very  long  abroad,  and  in  one  place, 
tile  intent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  And  this  inference 
may  be  made  against  the  express  declarations  and  assertions  of 
the  person,  {w)     For  the  fact  and  the  intent  together  determine 

(r)  Bartlett  v.  The  Mayor,  5  Sandf.  acqairing  a  right  of  saflrage,  accompanied 

44.    On  this  point  see  also,  Hood's  Es-  by  acts  wliich  show  a  permanent  location, 

tate,  21  Penn.  St.  106,  and   Douglas  v»  unexplained,  may  be  sufficient."   See  also, 

Mayor  of  New  York,  2  Dner,  1 10.  Cole  v.  Cheshire,  1  Gray,  441. 

(«)  Crawford  v,  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504,  (u)  Bradley  v.  Lowry,  1  Speere,  Eq.  1 ; 

519 ;  Bruce  r.  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n.  Granby  v.  Amherst,  7  Mass.  1  ;  Lincoln 

(a) ;  Sears  v.  The  ('ity  of  Boston,  1  Met.  v.  Hapgood,  1 1  id.  350 ;  Uar^anl  College 

250.  V.   Gore,  5    Pick.  370  ;   Cadwalador  v. 

(/)  Sholton  0.  Tiffin,  6  How.  185.    In  Howell,  3  Harrison,  138;  Wilton  v,  Fal- 

tfiis  case  the  court  say :   "  On  a  chan^  mouth,  15  Me.  479. 

of  domicil  from  one  state  to  another,  cit-  (v)  The  Attorney-General  i;.  Dunn,  6 

izenshtp  may  depend  upon  the  intention  of  M.  &   W.   511;   Hallowell  v.   Saco,  5 

the  individual.    But  this  intention  may  be  Greenl.  143 ;  The  State  o.  Hallett,  8  Ala. 

shown  more  satisfactorily  by  acts  than  159;  Williams  v.  Whiting,  1 1  Mass.  424  ; 

declnnitions.    An  exercise  of  the  right  of  Huirston  v.  Hairston,  27  Miss.  704 

tu&agpd  is  condusiYe  on  the  subject;  but  {w)  See  supra,  n.  {t)» 
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'  the  domicil,  and  not  the  language ;  nor  is  this  important  except 
as  evidence  of  intent.  If,  therefore,  one  insists  upon  his  pur- 
pose of  return,  and  the  preservation  of  his  domicil,  but  the  facts 
are  such  as  to  lead  to  and  justify  the  belief  that  this  expressed 
intention  of  return  is  but  a  false  pretence,  made  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  as  long  as  he  can  the  rights  of  domicil,  while  in  fact 
he  means  to  abide  where  he  now  is,  the  intent  will  govern,  and 
the  change  of  domicil  will  be  complete.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  "  residence  "  and  "  inhabitancy  "  mean  the  same  thing;  (x) 
and  there  are  cases  in  Which  these  words  and  '^  domicil "  are 
used  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  (y)  which  we  think  they  are 
not,  as  we  have  just  now  stated*  This  may,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  rather  a  question  about  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words,  than  a  question  of  principle ;  for  all  admit  that  one  may 
dwell  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  regularly  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  in  one  place,  or  even  in  one  State,  and  yet 
have  his  domicil  in  another,  (z)  If  one  resides  in  Boston  five 
months  in  the  twelve,  including  the  day  on  which  residency  de- 
termines taxation,  and  the  other  seven  months  at  his  house  in 
the  country,  he  will  be  taxed  in  Boston,  and  may  vote  there, 
and  his  domicil  is  there,  (a) 

(x)  Koosevelt  r.  Eello^,  20  Johns,  years.    Thejdo  not  lose  their  residenoe 

t08 ;  in  die  matter  of  Wngley,  4  Wend,  or  domicil  by  following  their  profession." 

602,  8  id.  134.  In  regard  to  seamen,  in  Thomdike  u.  The 

(y)  See  Jefferson  v.   Washington,  19  Ci^  of  Boston,  1  Met.  242,  the  court  say : 

Maine,  293 ;  In  the  matter  of  Thompson,  "  If  a  seaman  without  family  or  propertr 

1  Wend.  45  ;  Frost  v.  Brisbin,  19  id.  11 ;  sails  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which 

Thomdike  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  1  Met.  may  be  considered  his  domicil  of  origin, 

S45 ;  McDanicl  v.  King,  5  Cush.  473 ;  Cad-  although  he  may  return  only  at  long  inter- 

walader  v.  Howell,  8  Harrison,  144  /  Craw-  vals,  or  even  he  absent  many  y^ears,  yet 

ford  17.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  522.    See  also,  if  he  does  not  by  some  actual  residence  or 

cases  cited  in  pi'eceding  note.    In  Craw-  other  means  acquire  a  domicil  elsewhere, 

ford  V.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  522,  the  court  put  he  retains  his  domicil  of  origin."    See 

soldiers  and  seamen  on  the  same  footmg  also.  Sears  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  1  Met. 

with  foreign  ministers  in  respect  to  dom-  250. 

icil.    "  The  actual  residence  is  not  always  Iz)    Frost  v,  Brisbin,  19  Wend.  11. 

the  legal  residence  or  inhabitancy  of  a  (a)    This  is  the  established   rule  and 

man.    A  foreign  minister  actually  resides  common  practice  in  Massachusetts,  as  to 

and  is  personally  present  at  the  court  to  the  right  of  taxing  one  not  actually  a  resi- 

which  he  is  accredited,  but  his  le&;al  resi-  dent.    It  is  provided  by  statute,  that  per- 

dence  or  inhabitancy,  and  domicil,  are  in  sonal  estate  shall  be  assessed  to  the  owner 

his  own  country.   His  residence  at  the  for-  in  the  town  where  he  shall  bo  an  inhabitant 

OfU  court  is  only  a  temporary  residence,  on  the  first  day  of  May.    Rev.  Stat.  ch.  7, 

1&  is-  there  for  a  particular  purpose.    So  sect.  9.    It  is  held,  that  inhabitancy  under 

soldiers  and  seamen  may  be  legal  resi-  this  statute  means  substantially  the  same 

dents  and  inhabitants  of  a  place,  although  thing  as  domicil.     Thomdike  v.  The  City 

they  may  have  l>een  absent  therefrom  for  of  Boston,  1  Met.  242.     In  this  case  a 
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A    woman    marrying    takes    her    husband's  domlcil,   and 
changes  it  with  him.  {b)     A  minor  child  has  the  domicil  of  his 


citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  been  at  school 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  when  a  boy,  and 
formed  a  predilection  for  that  place  aa  a 
residence,  and  had  expressed  a  determinap 
tion  to  reside  there,  if  he  ever  should  have 
tlie  means  of  so  doing,  removed  with  his 
family  to  that  city,  in  1836,  declaring,  at 
the  time  of  his  departure,  that  he  intended 
to  reside  abroad,  and  that  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  should  not 
lire  in  Boston.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  vicinity,  as  a  housekeeper,  taking 
a  lease  of  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  endeavored  to  engage  an  American 
to  enter  his  family  for  two  years,  as  in- 
structor of  his  cmldren.  Before  he  left 
Boston  he  made  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
his  mansion-house  and  furniture  there,  but 
shortly  afterwards  procured  said  contract 
to  be  annulled  (assigning  as  his  reason 
therefor,  that  in  case  of  his  death  in  Eu- 
rope, his  wife  might  wish  to  return  to 
Boston),  and  let  his  house  and  furniture 
to  a  tenant.  Hetd^  that  he  had  changed 
his  domicil,  and  was  not  liable  to  taxation 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  in  1837.  Shaw, 
C.  J.,  said :  **  The  questions  of  residence, 
inhabitancy,  or  domicil, — for  although 
not  in  all  respects  precisely  the  same, 
they  are  nearly  so,  and  depend  upon  much 
the  same  evidence, — are  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  almost  any  other 
which  are  presented  for  adjudication.  No 
exact  definition  can  be  given  of  domicil ; 
it  depends  upon  no  one  fisu^t  or  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  from  the  whole 
taken  toother  it  must  be  determined  in 
each  particular  case.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
every  man  must  have  a  domicil  some- 
where ;  and  also  that  he  can  have  but  one. 
Of  course  it  follows  that  his  existing  dom- 
idl  continues  until  he  acquires  another; 
and  vice  vena,  by  acquiring  a  new  domi- 
cil he  relinquishes  his  former  one.  From 
this  view  it  is  manifest  that  very  slight 
drcnmstanoes  must  often  decide  the  ques- 
tion. It  depends  upon  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  two  or  more 
places;  and  it  may  often  occur  that  the 
evidence  of  facts,  tending  to  establish  the 
domidl  in  one  place,  would  be  entirely 
conclusive,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
ikcts  and  circumstances  of  a  still  more 
oondnsive  and  decisive  character,  which 
BxHt  bvfond  question,  in  another.     So, 


on  the  contrary,  yerj  slight  circumstances 
may  fix  one's  domicil,  if  not  controlled  by 
more  conclusive  fiaicts  fixine  it  in  another 
place.  K  a  seamun,  without  family  or 
property,  sails  Irom  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, which  may  be  considered  Ills  domi- 
cil of  origin,  although  he  may  return  only 
at  long  intervals,  or  even  be  absent  many 
years,  yet  if  he  docs  not  by  some  actual 
residence  or  other  means  acquire  a  domi- 
cil elsewhere,  he  ratains  his  domicil  of 

origin The   actual  change  of 

one's  residence,  with  his  family,  and  the 
taking  up  of  a  residence  elsewhere,  with- 
out any  mtention  of  retm*ning,  is  one  of 
the  strong  indications  of  change  of  domi- 
cil, and,  unless  controlled  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  decisive.  It  was  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  there  were  any 
circumstances  sufficient  to  control  such 
conclusion.  If  the  plaintifi^  had  left  Bos- 
ton, and  actually  taken  uu  a  residence, 
with  his  family,  in  Scotlana,  without  any 
intention  of  returning,  thereby  assuming 
that  country  as  his  definite  abode  and  place 
of  residence  until  some  new  intention  had 
been  formed  or  resolution  taken,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  lla^ 
ble  to  taxation  for  his  personal  property." 
In  Sears  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  1  Met. 
250,  a  native  inhabitant  of  Boston,  intend- 
ing to  reside  in  France,  with  his  family, 
departed  for  tliat  country  in  June,  1836, 
and  was  followed  by  his  family  about 
three  months  afterwards.  Uis  dwelling- 
house  and  furniture  were  leased  for  a 
year,  and  he  hirod  a  house  for  a  year  in 
Faris.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  he 
intended  to  return  and  resume  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston,  but  had  not  fixed  on  any 
time  for  his  return.  He  returned  in  about 
sixteen  months,  and  his  family  in  about 
niuQ.  months  afterwards.  Held,  that  he 
continued  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Boston, 
and  that  he  was  rightly  taxed  there,  during 
his  absence,  for  his  person  and  personal 
property.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  said :  "  Actual 
residence,  that  is,  personal  presence  in  ii 
place,  is  one  circumstance  to  determine 
the  domicil,  or  the  fact  of  being  an  inh.Hl>- 
itant ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  conclusive. 
A  seaman  on  a  long  voyage,  and  a  soldici 
in  actual  service,  may  "be  respectively  in- 
habitants of  a  place  though  not  personally 
present  there  for  years,    it  depends,  them- 


(6)  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  9  Bligh,  89, 103, 104. 
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father,  (c)  or  of  his  mother  if  she  sarvive  his  father ;  and  the  but* 
viving  parent  with  whom  a  child  lives,  by  changing  his  or  her 
own  domicil  in  good  faith,  changes  that  of  the  child  (d)  And 
even  a  guardian  has  the  same  power,  (e) 


SECTION    V. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  GONTRACT. 

The  roles  of  law  in  respect  to  domicil  are  quite  well  settled, 
and  when  diiBcult  questions  occur,  they  are  usually  questions 
of  fact  But  the  law  as  to  what  shaU  be  deemed  the  place  of  yO 
the  contract,  seems  not  to  be  quite  well  settled.  [A  contract  is  ||  '^ 
made  when  both  parties  agree  to  it,  and  not  before  n  if  it  be  an 
oral  contract,  it  is  made  when  the  offer  of  one  party  is  distinctly 
accepted  by  the  other ;  and  if  it  be  made  by  letter,  then  it  is 
made  when  the  party  receiving  the  proposition  puts  into  the 
mail  his  answer  accepting  it,  or  does  an  equivalent  aet  If  the 
contract  is  in  writing,  it  is  made  when  all  the  parties  have 
executed  it;  and  therefore  is  not  made  xmtil  the  latest  party  has 

fore,  upon  many  other  consideratioas,  be-  place  of  abode,  for  all  pniposes  of  enjoj- 

aides  actual  presence.    Where  an  old  res-  ing    civil    and    political    privileges, '  and 

ideut  and  inhabitant,  having  a  domicil  of  being  subject  to  civif  dntios."    The 

from  bis  birth  in  a  particular  place,  goes  learned  Chief  Justice  then  remarks,  that 

to  another  place  or  countxy,  the  great  the  facts  in  the  present  case  are  considered 

question  whether  he  has  changed  his  dom-  by  the  court  as  indicating  only  a  casual 

idl,  or  whether  he  lias  ceased  to  be  an  in-  and  temporary  depannre  of  the  plaintiff 

habitant  of  one  place  and  become  an  in-  firom  his  place  or  permanent  residence ; 

habitant  of  another,  will  depend  mainly  that  Paris  was  his  place  of  temporary  and 

upon  the  question,  to  bo  determined  from  not  of  permanent  abode  ;  and  that  he  did 

aU  the  circumstances,  whether  the  new  not  relinquish  his  domicil,  or  cease  to  be 

residence   is    temporary   or   permanent;  an  inhabitant  of  Boston.    The  case  is 

whether  it  is  occasional,  for  the  purpose  distinguished  from  the  case  of  Thomdiko 

of  a  visit,  or  of  accomplishing  a  tempo-  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  by  the  different 

rary  object ;  or  whether  it  is  for  the  pur-  intent  of  the  parties  upon  their  departure, 

pose  of  continued  residence  and  abode  un-  Ic)  Guier  v.  O'Daniel,  I  Binn.  349,  n.  a. 


dl  some  new  resolution  be  taken  to  re-  [d)   Cumner  v.  Milton,  2  Salk.  528; 

move.    If  the  departure  from  one's  fixed  Woodend   v    Panlsbury,  3   Ld.   Raym. 

and  settled  abode  is  for  a  |)urp08e  in  its  1473;    Potinger  r.  Wightman,  3  Merir. 

nature  temporary',  whether  it  be  business  67  ;  Holyoke  v,  Haskins,  5  Pick.  20.    Sea 

or  pleasure,  accompanied  with  an  intent  Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  f  46,  n.  f2). 

of  returning  and  resuming  the  former  place  (e)  Potinger  v.  Wightman,  3  Meriv.  67 , 

tfi  alxxle  as  soon  as  such  purpose  is  ao-  Holyoke  v.   Haskins,  5  Pick.  20.    8oe 

complished  ;    in  general,  such  a  person  Stoic's  Confl.  of  Laws,  4  46,  n.  (2). 
eontiuues  to  be  an  inhabitant  at   such 
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put  to  it  his  name  or  seal,  or  both,  as  may  be  requisite.  (/) 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  contract  is  made  in  one  place,  but 
is  to  be  performed  in  another ;  then,  in  general,  although  per- 
haps not  always,  and  for  all  purposes,  the  place  of  payment  or 
performance  is  the  place  of  the  contract  (g*)  The  most  famil- 
iar instafice  is  a  promissory  note,  made,  that  is,  signed,  we 
wiU  say  in  Boston,  and  payable  in  New  York.  Is  this  note  to  be 
construed  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  or  the  law  of  New  York  ? 
It  would  seem,  from  the  authorities,  that  a  contract  'may  have 
two  different  places,  the  law  of  which  enters  into  its  construc- 
tion. If  it  be  expressly  payable,  or  to  be  otherwise  performed, 
there  where  it  is  signed,  llien  that  is  its  only  place.  K  it  be  but  a 
naked  promise,  without  any  special  condition  as  to  the  place  of 
payment,  then  it  must  be  demanded  of  the  maker  where  he  ifl, 
or  at  his  domicil,  but  it  would  be  regcurded  as  made  where  it 
was  signed.  If  expressly  payable  in  a  place  other  than  that 
where  it  is  made,  it  would  seem,,  according  to  some  authorities, 
that  the  law  of  either  place  may  be  applied ;  thus  if  the  legal 
interest  in  New  York  is  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  legal  interest 
in  Boston  is  six  per  cent.,  a  note  on  interest  payable  at  Boston, 
and  made  in  New  York,  would  be  held  not  to  be  usurious  in 
Boston  if  it  expressed  seven  per  cent,  as  its  rate  of  interest; 
while  according  to  other  authorities,  if  payable  at  Boston,  it 
must,  wherever  signed,  conform  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in 
respect  to  interest,  and  would  therefore  be  usurious  there  if  it 
bore  on  its  face  more  than  six  per  cent,  although  not  usurious 
at  New  York,  where  it  was  made.  Our  own  opinion  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view.  That  is,  if  a  note  be  made, 
bonafide^  in  one  place,  expressly  bearing  an  interest  legcd  there, 
and  payable  in  another  place  in  which  so  high  a  rate  of  interest 


(/)  See  anU,  Volame  I.,  Book  2,  chap.  Percy  o.  Percy,  9  La.  An.  185  ;  Thomp 

S.     Also,    Arnold    v.    Richmond    Iron  son  v.  Eetcham,  8  Johns.  1 89 ;    Cox  i>. 

Works,  I  Gray,  434;  Orcntt  v.  Nelson,  The  United  States,  6  Pet.  172;  Fanning 

id.  536 ;  Whiston  v.   Stodder,  8  Biart.  i'.  Conseqna,  17  Johns.  51 1 ;  Andrews  v. 

(La.K95;  Western  v.  The  Qenesee  Mut.  Pond,  13  Pet.  65;  Dnncan  t*.  Cannan, 

Ina.  Co.  2  Kern.  258.  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  78,  31  Kns.  L.  &  Eq. 

(^)  Kobinson  i;.  Bland,  2  Bnrr.  1077  ;  443;  Dacosta  v,  Davis,  4  N.  J.  319;  Leu* 

per  Baldwin,  J.,  in  Strother  v.  Lncas,  12  nig  o.  Ralston,  23  Penn.  St.  137  ,  Darif 

ret  410,  436 ;  Bell  v.  Bruen,  1    How.  v,  Clemson,  6  McLean,  622 ;  Emenon  9. 

169. 182;  Le  Breton  t;.  Miles,  8  Paige,  Partridge,  1  Williams,  8. 
Ml ;   Prentiss  v.  Sarage,  13  Mass.  33 ; 
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is  not  allowed,  it  may  be  sued  in  the  place  where  payable,  and 
the  interest  expressed  recovered.  Because  the  parties  had  their 
election  to  make  the  interest  payable  according  to  the  law  of 
either  place ;  or  to  express  the  same  thing  differently,  they  may 
lawfully  agree  upon  the  largest  interest  allowed  by  the  law  of 
either  place,  or  any  less  interest  (A)     But  if  no   interest   be 


(A)  This  ifl  the  result  arrived  at  after 
mui4i  consideration,  by  the  Supreme  Ck>art 
of  Louisiana,  in  Depau  v.  Humphreys, 
20  Mart.  (La.),  1.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
his  Conflict  of  Laws,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion at  great  length,  and  with  a  citation  of 
very  numerous  autliorities,  most  of  which 
are  from  the  dvil  law,  and  comes  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  although  some  statements  might 
leave  the  matter  in  doubts  In  reference 
to  the  case  of  Depau  v.  Humphreys,  he 
says:  "Another  case  has  arisen  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  somewhat  com- 
plicated, but  the  only  point  for  considera- 
tion there  arose  upon  a  note,  of  which  the 
defendants  were  the  indorsers,  and  with 
the  amount  thereof  they  had  debited  them- 
selves in  an  account  with  the  plaintiff; 
and  which  they  sought  now  to  avoid  upon 
the  ground  of   usury.     The   note  was 

?'ven  in  New  Orleans,  payable  in  New 
ork,  for  a  large  sum  of  money  bearing 
an  interest  of  ten  per  cent.,  being  the 
legal  interest  of  Louisiana,  the  New  xork 
legal  interest  being  seven  per  cent.  only. 
The  question  was  whether  the  note  was 
tainted  with  usury,  and  therefore  void,  as 
it  would  be,  if  made  in  New  York.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  decided  that 
it  was  not  usurious ;  and  that  althoueh 
the  note  was  made  payable  at  New  York, 
yet  the  interest  might  be  stipulated  for 
either  according  to  the  law  of  Louisiana 
or  according  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
court  seem  to  have  founded  their  judgment 
upon  the  ground,  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
general  rule  alreadv  stated,  there  are  or 
were  may  be  two  places  of  contract ;  that 
In  which  the  contract  is  actuallv  made, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid  or  per- 
formed ;  Locus f  ubi  contrat^us  celebratus  est ; 
locus,  ubi  destinata  sciutki est;  and  there- 
fore, that  if  the  law  of  both  places  is  not 
violated,  In  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  contract  for  interest  will  be  valid.  In 
support  of  their  decision  the  court  mainly  re- 
lied upon  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  main- 
tained by  certain  learned  jurists  of  continen- 


tal Europe,  whose  hmguage,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  justify  any  such  inter- 
pretation when  properly  considered,  and 
IS  perfectly  compatible  with  the  ordinary 
rule,  that  the  interest  must  be  or  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
\^here  the  contract  is  to  be  performed,  and 
the  money  is  to  be  paid.  It  may  not  be 
without  use  to  review  some  of  the  more 
important  authorities  thus  cited,  although 
it  must  necessarily  involve  the  repetition 
of  some  which  have  been  already  cited." 
Confl.  of  Laws,  §  298L  Then  after  twenty 
pages  of  the  examination  of  authorities, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court  of  Louisiana  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  reasoning  or  principles  of 
foreign  jurists,  and  is  directly  opposed  by 
the  English  case  of  Robinson  v.  Bland, 
2  Burr.  1077,  and  the  American  case  of 
Andrews  v.  Pond,  13  Pet.  65.  Such  Is 
not  our  view  of  those  cases.  The  first  is 
wholly  different  in  its  facts.  A  bill  of 
exchange  was  sued,  drawn  in  France  upon 
the  drawer  in  England ;  and  all  that  the 
case  finds,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is 
concerned,  is,  that  hoiA' Mansfdd  says  : 
"  The  iaw  of  the  place  "  ( meaning  France ) 
"  can  never  be  the  rule,  where  ue  trans- 
action is  entered  into  with  an  express 
view  to  the  law  of  another  country,  as  the 
rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed."  The 
case  of  Andrews  v.  Pond  only  decides, 
that  if  the  interest  allowable  at  the  place 
of  payment  be  larger  than  tliat  where  the 
note  is  made  or  the  bill  drawn,  the  parties 
may  stipulate  for  the  higher  interest.  No 
doubt  of  this ;  but  the  cose  does  not  say 
that  if  the  interest  where  the  note  is  made 
be  the  highest,  the  parties  ma^  not  stipu- 
late for  that ;  and  this  alone  is  the  ques- 
tion. We  consider  Depau  v.  Humphreys 
as  fully  sustained  by  Peck  r.  Mayo,  U 
Vt.  33,  and  Chapman  v.  Robertson,  6 
Paige,  627.  The  former  was  an  action  of 
assumpsit  on  two  promissory  notes  given 
by  Horatio  Gates  &  Co.  of  Montreal,  to 
tl^e  defendants,  payable  in  Albanv»  N.  Y., 
and  by  the  defendants  indorsed  ti)  the 
plaintilfs.     It  appeared   that  the   notes 
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expiessed,  then  the  interest  will  be  measured  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  note  is  payable. 


were  made  at  Montreal,  where  the  makers 
resided,  and  that  the  indorsers  and  the 
plaintifis  resided  in  Vermont.  The  law- 
nil  rate  of  interest  in  Montreal  was  six 
per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  seven  per 
cent,  per  annnm.  Re({field,  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  authorities,  sa^: 
"  From  all  which  I  consider  the  following 
rules  in  regard  to  interest  on  contracts 
made  in  one  country,  to  be  executed  in 
another,  to  be  well  settled;  1.  If  a  con- 
tract be  entered  into  in  one  place  to  be 
performed  in  another,  and  tne  rate  of 
mterest  differ  in  the  two  countries,  the 
parties  may  stipulate  for  the  rate  of  in- 
terest of  either  country,  and  thus  by  their 
own  express  contract  determine  with  ref- 
erence to  the  law  of  which  country  that 
incident  of  the  contract  shall  be  decided. 
%.  If  the  contract  so  entered  into  stipulate 
for  interest  generally,  it  shall  be  the  rate 
of  interest  of  the  place  of  payment,  unless 
it  appear  the  parties  intended  to  contract 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  other 
place.  3.  If  the  contract  be  so  entered 
mto  for  money,  payable*  at  a  place  on  a 
day  certain,  and  no  interest  be  stipulated, 
and  payment  be  delayed,  interest,  by  way 
of  damages,  shall  bo  allowed,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment,  where 
the  money  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
required  by  the  creditor  for  use,  and  where 
he  might  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
money  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  oo- 
corring,  and  to  have  paid  the  rate  of 
interest  of  that  country."  Chapman  v. 
Robertson,  6  Paige,  627,  was  a  bill  in 
equity  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  given  by 
the  defendant,  a  resident  of  New  York 
on  lands  in  that  State,  to  the  complainant, 
who  resided  in  England,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  £800  sterling.  The  money 
was  borrowed  by  Robertson  when  in  Eng- 
land, upon  an  agreement  for  interest  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annnm, 
payable  annually.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment, Robertson,  upon  his  return  to  this 
country,  executed  the  bond  and  mortgage, 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  ct)mplainant, 
who  then  deposited  the  £800  with  Robert- 
son's bankers  in  London.  The  defendant 
contekided,  that  as  the  original  agreement 
for  the  loan  was  made  in  England,  and 
the  money  was  received  there,  the  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  more  than  five 
per  cent,  per  annnm  rendered  the  bond 


and  mortgage  usurious  and  void.  Wid- 
worth,  C,  after  disposing  of  a  preliminary 
point  which  arose  in  the  case,  said :  "  Tfaie 
other  point  in  this  case  presents  a  very 
nice  question  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of 
laws  m  this  State  and  England  relative  to 
the  legal  rate  of  interest.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished principle,  that  the  construction  and 
validity  of  contracts  which  are  purely 
personal  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  is  made,  unless 
It  was  made  in  reference  to  the  laws  of 
some  other  place  or  country,  where  such 
contract,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  par- 
ties thereto,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
or  performed.  2  Kent's  Com.  4!i7 ; 
Story,  Confl.  Laws,  §  272.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  be  equally  well  settled 
by  the  laws  6f  every  State  or  country, 
that  the  transfer  of  lands  or  other  heredit- 
able  properW",  or  the  creation  of  any  in- 
terest in,  or  lien  or  incumbrance  thereon, 
must  be  made  according  to  the  lex  siftis, 
or  the  local  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  is  situated.  And  it  has  been 
decided,  that  the  lex  loci  rei  sita  must  also 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  real  or  hereditable  property,  so 
as  to  have  locality  within  the  intent  and 

meaning  of  this  latter  principle 

Upon  a  full  examination  of  all  the  cases 
to  be  found  upon  the  subject,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  none  of  which, 
however,  appear  to  have  decided  the  pre- 
cise question  which  arises  in  this  cause,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
mortgage  executed  here,  and  upon  prop- 
erty in  this  State,  being  valid  oy  the  lex 
situs,  which  is  also  the  law  of  the  domidl 
of  the  mortgagor,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
court  to  give  full  efiect  to  the  security, 
without  reference  to  the  usury  laws  of 
England,  which  neither  party  intended  to 
evsde  or  violate  by  the  execution  of  a 
mortgage  upon  the  lands  here.  If  no 
rate  of  interest  was  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
inquire  where  the  money  was  legally  pay- 
able when  it  became  due,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  interest  the  mort- 
gagee was  entitled  to  recerve.  Quince  v, 
CiUlender,  1  Des.  160;  Scofield  9.  Day, 
20  Johns.  102.  But  if  a  contract  for  the 
loan  of  money  is  made  here,  and  npon  a 
mortgage  of  lands  in  this  State,  which 
would  be  valid  if  the  money 'was  payable 
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If  a  merchant  in  New  York  comes  to  Boston  to  bay  goods, 
and  there  receives  them,  and  gives  his  note  for  them,  which 
specifies  either  Boston  or  no  place  for  payment,  it  is  a  Boston 
transaction.  When  the  note  is  dne,  it  may  be  demanded  of  ihe 
maker  wherever  he  is,  bnt  wherever  demanded  would  be  con- 
strued by  the  law  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  note  were  made 
payable  in  New  York,  it  could  be  demanded  nowhere  else,  and 
would  be  construed  by  the  law  of  New  York.  If  he  did  not 
come  to  Boston,  but  sent  his  orders  from  New  York,  and  the 
goods  were  sent  to  him  from  Boston,  either  by  a  carrier  whom 
he  pointed  out,  or  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  this  would  be  a 
completion,  a  making  of  the  contract,  and  it  would  be  a  Bos- 
ton contract,  whether  he  gave  no  note,  or  a  note  payable  in 
Boston,  or  one  without  express  place  of  payment  (t)  But 
if,  as  before,  he  gave  his  note  payable  in  New  York,  it  would 


to  the  creditor  here,  it  cannot  be  a  yiola- 
tien  of  the  English  asnry  laws,  althoagh 
the  money  is  made  payable  to  the  creditor 
in  that  country,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  is  ereater  than  is  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  England.  This  question  was 
very  fullj  and  ably  examined  by  Judge 
Martin,  m  the  case  of  Depau  v,  Hum- 
phreys, in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
(20  Martin,  1 ),  and  that  court  came  to  the 
conclusion,  in  which  decision  I  fully  con- 
cur, that  in  a  note  given  at  New  Orleans, 
upon  a  loan  of  money  made  there,  the 
creditor  might  stipulate  for  the  highest 
legal  rate  of  conventional  interest  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  although  the 
rate  of  interest  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  was 
higher  than  that  which  could  be  taken, 
upon  a  loan,  by  the  Uws  of  the  State 
where  such  note  was  made  payable."  In 
Hosford  V.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  2120,  where  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  land  situated  in 
New  York  was  made  between  two  citizens 
of  New  York,  one  of  whom  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  contract  was 
aUterwards  executed,  by  giving  a  deed, 
and  taking  a  mortgage  of  the  premises  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  in  which  mortgage  the  New  York 
rate  of  interest  was  reserved,  which  was 
c^reater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
Mid,  that  the  giving  the  deed  and  taking  the 
mortgage  was  only  a  consummation  of  the 
original  contract  made  in  New  York,  and 
that  the  mortgage  was  not  void  for  usury. 


It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  court  aUo 
say:  "Again,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
this  case  to  show  that  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage were  not  both  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
State  where  they  Irere  originally  executed. 
E.  Kane  testifies,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
date,  and  for  some  years  previous,  six  per 
cent,  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  law  existed  in  that  State  wnich 
prohibited  the  parties  from  agreeing  upon 
a  higher  rate  of  interest,  or  declaring  se- 
curities void  in  which  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  was  reserved.  And  courts  of  this 
State  cannot  take  notice  of  the  laws  of 
other  States,  unless  they  are  proved  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  &ct8.''  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  decision  would  have 
been  the  same,  independently  of  this  last 
mund.  See  further  upon  this  question, 
Champant  v.  Ranelagh,  Prec.  in  Ch.  128; 
Connor  v.  Bellamont,  2  Atk.  382 ;  Staple- 
ton  V.  Conway.  1  Ves.  427 ;  3  Atk.  727 ; 
Phipps  V,  Anglesea,  5  Vin.  Abr.  209,  pL 
8 ;  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  ch.  36,  Tit.  Interest 
Money,  (E)  ;  Ekins  r.  East  India  Co.  1 
P.  Wms.  395;  Anonymous,  3  Bing.  193; 
Fergusson  v.  Fyife,  8  Clark  &  F.  121  ; 
Harvey  v.  Arch'bold,  Ilyan  &  M.  184  ; 
Boyce  v.  Edwards,  2  Pet.  Ill;  Fanning 
V.  Consequa,  17  Johns.  511 ;  Winthrop  v. 
Carleton,  12  Mass.  4 ;  Foden  i;.  Sharp,  4 
Johns.  183 ;  Dewar  v.  Span,  3  T.  R.  425 
(t )  Whiston  V.  Stodder,  8  Mart.(La.  U  96. 
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be  a  New  York  note.  And  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  orders  or  the 
bargain,  the  property  in  the  goods  were  not  to  pass  to  the  pur- 
chaser until  their  arrival  in  New  York,  they  being  previously  at 
the  risk  of  the  seller,  and  then  a  note  was  given  by  the  buyer 
in  New  York,  this  would  be,  we  think,  a  New  York  transac- 
tion and  a  New  York  note,  unless  the  note  was  made  expressly 
payable  in  Boston.  Such  would  be  the  inferences  which  we 
should  draw  from  the  reasons  of  the  cases,  and  from  what  seem 
to  be  the  stronger  authorities ;  but  many  of  these  questions  are 
not  yet  distinctly  determined  by  adjucUcation.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Roman  civil  law  considered  the  place  of  pay- 
ment or  performance  as  the  place  of  the  contract  And  this 
law  has  much  title  to  respect  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  botii 
as  the  basis  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  law  now  in  force, 
and  as  the  embodiment,  in  its  commercial  law,  of  sound  sense 
and  accurate  justice. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  payment  is  to  be  measured  or 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  note  is  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  to  be  performed,  and  not  by  that  where 
it  happens  to' be  performed.  A  note  made  in  Boston  may  be 
demanded  and  sued  in  England,  or  ince  versa;  because  a  note 
without  a  specified  place  of  payment  has  no  controlling  place, 
but  may  be  demanded  of  the  maker  wherever  he  is.  But  such 
a  note  would  still  be  a  Boston  note  or  an  English  note,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  signature.  In  fact,  all  debts  axe  pay- 
able everywhere,  unless  there  be  some  special  limitation  or  pro- 
vision in  respect  to  the  payment ;  the  rule  being  that  debts, 
as  such,  have  no  loctis  or  sUus^  but  accompany  the  creditor 
everywhere,  and  authorize  a  demand  upon  the  debtor  every- 
where (j) 

A  discharge  of  a  contract  under  the  law  of  a  country  which 
is  not  that  where  the  contract  was  made  or  to  be  performed, 
will  not  discbarge  the  contract  in  the  country  where  it  was 
made  or  to  be  performed,  (k) 


( ]')  Blanchard  v,  Rassell,  18  Mass.  1 ;    v.  Marshall,  8  id.  194.     See  also,  ante,  p. 
BUke  V.  Williams,  6  Pick.  286 ;  Braynard    571.  n.  la) 

{k)  Very  v.  McHenrj,  89  Me.  906 
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SECTION  VI. 

OF  THB  LAW  OF  THB  FOBUM  IN  RESPECT  TO  PROCESS  AND  REMEDY. 

Every  state  holds  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  all  things 
within  its  dominion,  and  no  fiirther.  In  England  and  America, 
foreigners  may  avail  themselves  of  the  courts  for  suits  or  de- 
fences against  each  other,  in  like  manner  as  citizens  may.  And 
a  person  who  has  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English 
or  American  court,  is  liable  in  respect  to  that  property  to  the 
action  of  such  court,  though  he  himself  may  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction, provided  he  receives  such  notice  as  the  general  law  of 
the  State  or  the  rules  of  the  court  may  require.  (/) 

But  on  the  trial,  and  in  respect  to  all  questions  as  to  the 
forms,  or  methods,  or  conduct  of  process,  or  remedy,  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  forum  is  applied,  (m)  A  familiar  instance  of 
this  is  an  action  on  an  instrument,  which,  having"  a  scrawl  with 
a  mere  loctLS  sigiUi  (or  L.  S.)  upon  it,  was  made  in  a  State  where 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  sealed  instrument, 
but  is  sued  in  a  State  where  a  seal  of  some  kind  must  be  put 
to  it  This  instrument  must  not  only  be  declared  on  as  a  sim- 
ple contract,  but  if  sued  there  it  is  only  as  a  simple  contract 


(/)  In  this  countiTir  we  have,  yeiy  gen-  F.  I ;    Nash  c.  Tapper,  1  Caines,  40S , 

cnilly,  Htatutoiy  provisioDS  for  giving  ab-  Pearsall  &.  Dwight,  2  Mass.  84 ;  Smith  p. 

t(cnt  defendants  due  notice;  and  there  are  Spinolla,  2  Johns.  198;   Vau  Reimsdyk 

(Tcucnilly,  perhaps  universally,  rules  of  v.  Kane,  1  GalUs.  374 ;  Lodge  o.  Phelps^ 

court  and  of  practice,  for  the  same  pur-  1  Johns.  Cas.  139,  2  Gaines'  Cas.  in  Er- 

f>osc.     And  the  principle  that  they  are  en-  ror,  321 ;  Peck  v.  Hozier,  14  Johns.  346 ; 

titlc<l  to  this  protection  is  universally  rec-  Jones  v.  Hook,  2  Rand.  303 ;  Wilcox  v. 

offiiizcd.    Fii^hcr  ».  Lane,  3  Wilson,  302,  Hunt,  13  Pet.  378;  Pickering  v.  Fisk,  6 

303;    The   Mary,  9   Cranch,  126,  144;  Vt.  102;  AVood  p.  Watkinson,  17  Conn. 

Hrudstrcet  v.  Neptune  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumner,  500.    But  in  Rico  et  al.  v.  Courtis,  32  Vt. 

GOO.  460,  Redfieid,  C.  J.,  it  was  hdd,  that  the 

(7;i )  Tliis  rule  is  constantly  asserted,  not  local  rule  of  policy  in  that  State  requiring 

only  by  all  civilians,  but  in  numerous  cases  a  complete  change  of  possession,  in  case 

in  l^ngland  and  in  this  country.     See  Rob-  of  the  transfer  of  personal  property,  in 

hi  son  V.  Bland,  2  Bun*.  1077 ;  De  La  order  to  exempt  it  from  attachment  upon 

Vega  f.  Vianna,  1  B.  &  Ad.  284 ;  Trim-  process  against  tlie  transferrer,  is  universal 

be^  V,  Vizier,  1  Bing.  v,  c.   151,  1.59;  m  its  application  to  all  perscnal  property 

British  Lmen  Co.  v,  I>rummond,  10  B.  actaally  within  the  State. 
dt  C.  903 ;  Don  v,  Lippman,  5  CUrk  & 
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that  it  will  be  there  constraed,  in  respect  to  all  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties,  (n) 

Some  question  has  arisen  iu  the  case  of  an  arrest  in  a  suit 
on  a  contract  made  where  the  arrest  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted by  law ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  the  right  to  arrest 
would  be  that  only  which  was  given  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made,  (o)     It  seems,  however,  to  be 


(n)  Andrews  v.  Herriot,  4  Cowen,  508, 
overruling  Meredith  v.  Hinedale,  2  Gaines, 
862 ;  Bank  of  United  States  &.  Donaliy, 
8  Pet.  361 ;  Douglaii  r.  Oldham,  6  N.  H. 
150;  Thrasher  v,  Everhart,  3  Gill  &  J. 
234 ;  Adams  v,  Kerr,  1  B.  &  P.  360 ;  Le 
Roy  V.  Beard,  8  How.  451. 

(o)  Such  at  least  has  been  understood  to 
be  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Melan  v. 
Fitzjames,  1  B.  &  P.  138.  We  would  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  that  case  proceeded  on  a  difibrent 
ground.  It  was  an  action  on  an  instru- 
ment executed  in  France.  The  defendant 
having  been  held  to  bail,  a  rule  was  ob- 
tained caUine  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
cause  why  the  bail-bond  should  not  be 
given  up  to  be  cancelled,  on  the  defend- 
ant's entering  a  common  appeamnce.  At 
the  hearing  an  affidavit  of  a  French  coun- 
sellor was  produced,  stating,  that  by  the 
law  of  France,  "  not  only  the  person  of  the 
contractor  or  grantor  was  not  engaged  or 
liable,  but  it  was  not  even  permitted  to 
the  party  contracting  to  stipuhite  that  his 
body  should  be  arrested  or  unprisoned  by 
reason  of  a  deed  of  that  sort.''  After  ar- 
gument, the  court  made  the  rule  absolute, 
Ileathf  J.,  dissentine.  But  it  seems  clear, 
from  the  opinions  delivered,  that  Eyre,  C. 
J.,  and  Rooke,  J.,  who  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  Uie  court,  went  upon  the  pround 
that  the  instrument  in  question  did  not, 
according  to  the  Uw  of  Franco,  contain 
any  penonal  obligation,  and  did  not  author- 
ize any  proceedings  in  penonam,  but  only 
in  rem.  And  it  was  upon  this  point  that 
Heath,  J.,  differed  from  them.  Eyre,  C.  J., 
said :  **  If  it  appears  that  this  contract 
creates  no  personal  obligation,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  sued  as  such  by  the  laws  of 
France,  on  the  .principle  of  preventing  ar- 
rests BO  vexatious  as  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  court,  there  seems  to  be  fkir 
ground  on  which  the  court  may  interpose 
to  prevent  a  proceeding  so  oppressive  as  a 
personal  arrest  in  a  forei^  country,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  suit  in  a  case  which,  is 
Aur  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  authorizes 


no  proceeding  against  the  person  in  the 
country  in  which  the  transaction  passed. 
If  there  could  be  none  in  France,  in  my 
opinion  there  can  be  none  here.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  what  is  no  personal  obliga- 
tion in  the  country  in  which  it  arises,  can 
ever  be  raised  into  a  personal  obligation 
by  the  laws  of  another.  If  it  be  a  per- 
sonal obligation  there,  it  must  be  enforced 
here  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  law 
of  this  country ;  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  is  must  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  en- 
tered into,  and  then  this  country  will  apply 
its  own  law  to  enforce  it"  Heath,  J.,  said : 
**  This,  on  consideration,  docs  socm  to  me 
to  be  a  personal  contract,  and  if  it  be  so, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  tlie  de- 
fendant should  be  hold  to  bail.  That 
being  the  case,  we  all  agree,  that  in  con- 
etndng  contracts,  we  must  be  j^vemed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
made ;  for  all  contracts  have  a  reference 
to  such  laws.  But  when  we  come  to  rem- 
edies it  is  another  thin^;  they  must  be 
pursued  by  the  means  which  the  law  points 
out  where  the  party  resides.  The  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  contract  was  made 
can  only  have  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
it.  Whoever  comes  into  a  country  volun- 
tarily subjects  himself  to  all  the  laws  of 
that  country,  and  therein  to  all  the  reme* 
dies  duroctea  by  those  laws,  on  his  partic 
ular  engagements."  Rooke,  J.:  ''I  en 
tirely  agree  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Though  the  contract,  on  the&ce  of  it,  may 
seem  to  bind  the  person  of  the  Duke  do 
Fitzjames,  by  the  words  'binding  him- 
self, &c.,yet  being  made  abroad,  we  must 
consider  how  it  would  be  understood  in 
the  country  where  it  was  made.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  affidavit  which  has  been  pro- 
duced on  one  side,  and  not  contradicted  by 
the  other,  this  contract  is  considered  in 
France  as  not  affecting  the  person.  Then 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  is  a  contract 
that  the  Duke's  estate  shall  be  liable  tc 
answer  the  demand,  but  not  bin  penoo. 
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settled  otherwise,  airest  being  of  the  remedy  and  not  of  Hie 
riglU.{p) 

So,  too,  limitation  and  prescription  are  applied  only  according 
to  the  law  of  the  forum.  At  least,  it  seems  quite  well  estab- 
lished, that  a  foreigner,  bringing  an  action  on  a  debt  which  is 
barred  by  lapse  of  time  in  the  State  where  it  is  sued,  but  would 
not  be  at  home,  is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  forum,  and  cannot 
recover  payment,  (q)  The  general  reason  is,  that  all  States 
make  their  laws  of  peace  to  prevent  oppressive  and  wasteful 
litigation  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  have  a  right  to  determine, 
for  all  who  resort  to  their  tribunals,  how  soon  after  the  debt  is 
due  the  creditor  must  claim  it  or  lose  it  But  the  question 
which  might  arise,  if  the  action  would  be  barred  if  brought  in 
the  place  of  the  contract,  but  is  not  barred  by  the  law  of  the 
forum,  whether  the  shorter  limitation,  being  that  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  contract,  shall  now  prevail,  is  not  so  well  settled. 
We  should  say,  however,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  the  law 
of  the  forum  must  govern,  on  the  general  ground  that  the  whole 
question  of  limitation  or  prescription  is  one  of  process  and 


If  the  law  of  France  has  said  that  the  per- 
son shall  not  bo  liable  on  such  a  contract, 
It  is  the  same  as  if  the  law  of  France  had 
been  expressly  asserted  in  the  contract.  If 
it  had  been  specially  agreed  between  the 
parties  not  to  consider  the  Dake*s  person 
liable,  and  under  those  circumstances  he 
had  come  over  here,  there  would  have  been 
no  difference  between  as;  for  if  it  were 
agreed  there  that  the  person  should  not  Im 
liable,  it  would  not  be  liable  here.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  contract, 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  it.  The  defend- 
ant is  not  bound  by  tl^  mere  words  of  the 
contract,  but  has  a  right  to  explain  by 
affidavit  how  it  would  be  considered  in 
Fiance.  With  the  explanation  given  I 
am  satisfied,  and  being  satisfied  with  it,  I 
think  the  defendant  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  common  appearance."  Such  was 
also  understood  to  be  the  turning-point  of 
the  case  by  Adair,  Sergeant,  who  showed 
cau^e  against  the  rule.  **  This  rule,"  said 
he,  "  was  ^nted  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  security  in  question  was  that 
kind  of  security  which  imported  a  remedy 

Xinst  the  person  of  the  defendant,  or 
ither  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
mortgage  on  his  estate.  If  this  be  a  mere 
fiecanty,  afiecting  the  land  and  personal 


property  only  of  the  defendant,  and  if  it 
so  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  the  court  will 
attena  to  that  circumstanc*c.  But  if  I  can 
show  that  it  is  a  personal  security  affect- 
ing the  person  and  following  it  every- 
where, whatever  maybe  the  law  of  Franco 
as  to  the  form  of  proceeding,  yet  when 
the  party  is  fonnd  in  this  or  an^  other 
country,  he  may  be  proceeded  agamst  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  resident." 

( ;j)  De  La  Vega  v.  Vianna,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
284;  Imlayi;.  Ellefsen,2East,4.53;  Peck 
V.  Hozier,'  14  Johns.  346;  Hinkley  r. 
Marean,  3  Mason,  88 ;  Titus  r.  llobart, 
5  id.  378 ;  Smith  v.  SpinoUa,  2  Johns. 
198;  Woodbridge  v.  Wright,  3  Conn. 
523 ;  AtwRter  v.  Townscnd,  4  id.  47 ; 
Smith  p.  Healy,  id.  49;  Whittemore  r. 
Adams,  2  Cowen,  626. 

iq)  British  Linen  Co.  v.  Dmmmond. 
10  B.  &  C.  9a3 ;  Van  Reimsdyk  r.  Kane 

1  Gallis.  371 ;  Le  Roy  r.  Cro^vninshield, 

2  Mason,  151  ;  Nnsh  v.  Tnpper,  I  Caines, 
402 ;  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Donnally, 
8  Pet.  361 ;  Ruggles  v.  Keeler,  3  Johns. 
263 ;  Decouche  v.  Savetier,  8  Johns.  Cb. 
190;  Lincoln  v.  Battelle,  6  Wend.  475* 
M'Elmoyle  r.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312;  ThI 
bodeau  v.  Levaasner^  36  Me.  362. 
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remedyi  and  not  of  right  and  obligation,  (r)     Thus,  it  seems  to 
be  decided,  that  the  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  providing 


(r)  Williams  v.  Jones,  13  East,  439  ; 
Medbnry  v.  Hopkins,  3  Conn.  472 ;  Van 
Reimsdyk  v.  Kane,  1  Gallis.  371 ;  Le  R07 
V.  Crowninshield,  2  Mason,  151 ;  Hnberv. 
Steiner,  2  Bing.  K.  0.  202  ;  Deoouche  v. 
Saveticr,  3  Johns.  Cb.  190 ;  Ru&xles  v. 
Eeeler,  3  Johns.  263 ;  Pearsall  v.  I) wight, 
2  Mass.  84.  Mr.  Justice  Storiff  in  his  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  4  ^82,  takes  this  distinction. 
''Suppose  the  statutes  of  limitation  or 
prescription  of  a  particular  country  do  not 
onl^  extinguish  the  right  of  action,  but  the 
claim  or  title  itself,  into  facto,  and  declare 
it  a  nullity  after  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed 
period,  and  the  parties  are  resident  within 
uie  jurisdiction  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  so  that  it  has  actually  and  fully 
operated  upon  the  case,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  question  might  properly 
arise,  whether  such  statutes  of  limitation 
or  prescription  may  not  afterwards  be  set 
up  in  any  other  country  to  which  the  par- 
ties may  remove,  by  way  of  extinguish- 
ment or  transfer  of  the  claim  or  title.  This 
18  a  point  which  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived as  much  consideration  in  the  decis- 
ions of  the  common  law  as  it  would  seem 
to  require."  In  Don  v.  Lippman,  5  Clark 
&  F.  16,  Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  this 
as  an  excellent  distinction.  And  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Huber  v, 
Steiner,  2  Bing.  v.  o.  202.  But  in  Bul- 
ger V,  Boche,  II  Pick.  36,  where  a  debt 
was  contracted  in  a  foreign  country,  be- 
tween subjects  thereof,  who  remained' there 
until  the  debt  became  baned  b^  the  law  of 
limitations  of  such  country,  u  was  held, 
that  such  debt  could  be  recovered  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  action  having  been  brought 
within  six  years  after  the  parties  came  into 
that  commonwealth.  And  Shaw,  C.  J., 
said :  **  That  the  law  of  limitation  of  a 
foreign  country  cannot  of  itself  be  pleaded 
as  a  bar  to  an  action  in  this  common- 
wealth seems  conceded,  and  is  indeed  too 
well  settled  by  authoritv  to  be  drawn  in 
question.  Bvme  v.  Urowninshiold,  17 
Mass.  55.  The  authorities,  both  from  the 
civil  and  the  common  law,  concur  in  fix- 
ing the  rule,  that  the  nature,  validity,  and 
construction  of  contracts  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  made,  and  that  all  remedies  for 
enforcing  such  contracts  are  regulated  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  such  remedies 
are  pursued.  Whether  a  law  of  prescrip- 
tion or  statute  of  limitation,  which  takes 


away  every  legal  mode  of  recovering  a 
debt,  shall  be  considered  as  aflecting  the 
contract  like  payment,  release,  or  judg- 
ment, which  in  enect  extinguish  the  con- 
tract, or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  remedy  only  by  determin- 
ing the  time  within  which  a  particular 
mode  of  enforcing  it  shall  be  pursued,  were 
it  an  open  question,  might  be  one  of  some 
difficulty.  It  was  ably  discussed  upon 
general  principles  in  a  late  case  (Le  Koy 
V.  Crowninshield,  2  Mason's  Rep.  151), 
before  the  Circuit  Court,  in  whidi,  how- 
ever, it  was  fiiily  conceded,  by  the  learned 
judge,  upon  a  full  consideration  and  re- 
view of  all  the  authorities,  that  it  is  now 
to  be  considered  a  settled  question.  A 
doubt  was  intimated  in  that  cose,  whether, 
if  the  parties  had  remained  subjects  of  the 
foreign  country  until  the  term  of  limitation 
had  expired,  so  that  the  plaintiff's  remedt 
would  nave  been  extinguished  there,  such 
a  state  of  hctB  would  not  have  presented 
a  stronger  case,  and  one  of  more  serious 
difficulty.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  but  we  think  it  sufficient  to 
advert  to  a  well-settled  rule,  in  the  cou- 
stmction  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  to 
show  that  this  circumstance  can  make  no 
difference.  The  rule  is  this,  that  where 
the  statute  has  begun  to  run,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  run,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vention of  any  impediment,  which,  if  it 
hod  existed,  when  tiie  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued, would  have  prevented  the  operation 
of  the  statute.  For  instance,  if  this  action 
accrued  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1821,  and  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  had  left  that  country 
in  1825  within  six  years,  in  1828,  afler  the 
lapse  of  six  years,  the  action  would  be  aa 
emctually  barred,  and  the  romedv  extin- 
guished there,  as  if  both  had  continued  to 
reside  in  Haliifax  down  to  the  same  period. 
So  that  when  the  parties  met  here  in  1829, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  that  countrv,  b^  tak- 
ing away  all  legal  remedv,  could  afreet  it 
the  debt  was  extinguished,  and  that  equally 
whether  they  had  Soth  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tliose  laws  till  the  time  of 
limitation  had  elapsed,  or  whether  either 
or  both  had  previously  left  it.  The  au- 
thorities referred  to,  therefore,  must  be 
held  applicable  to  a  case  where  both  par- 
ties were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
foreign  State,  when  the  bar  arising  from  its 
statute  of  limitation^  attached.  The  same 
conclusion  results  from  the  reason  apoo 
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that  certain  agrejements  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  in  writing 
if  made  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  does  not  make  the 
contract  void,  but  is  a  law  of  remedy  only  ;  and  therefore  such 
a  contract  made  abroad,  where  it  may  be  enforced  because  there 
is  no  such  law,  cannot  be  enforced  here  or  in  England  where 
that  law  prevails,  (i) 

So  the  courts  of  one  State,  where  a  note  is  sued,  will  not 
enforce  the  laws  of  set-off  of  another  State  where  it  was 
made,  {t) 

In  some  of  our  States,  as  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  there 
are  statute  provisions  that  actions  shall  not  be  maintained  in 
their  courts,  if  they  would  have  been  barred  by  the  statutes  of 
limitations  where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

If  one  holds  personal  property  by  adverse  *title,  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  title  to  it  in  that  way  by  the  law  of  prescription  of 
the  place  where  he  holds  it,  and  afterwards  removes  with  the 
property  to  a  place  where  the  prescription  necessary  to  give 
title  is  longer,  the  original  owner  cannot,  as  it  seems,  maintain 
his  title  in  this  new  place,  but  is  bound  by  the  prescription  of 
the  former  place.  («) 


SECTION   VII. 
OF    FOREIGK    MAIUEUAGES.^ 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  is  certainly  a  doctrine 
of  English  and  American  law,  that  a  marriage  which  is  valid 

which  these  cases  proceed,  which  is,  that  v.  Soathmayd,  3  Green,  171 ;  Townsend 

statutes  of  limitation  aflect  only  the  time  v.  Jennison,  9  How.  407  ;  l^ichols  v.  Rog- 

within  which  a  legal  remedy  must  be  pur-  era,  2  Paine,  C.  C.  487  ;  Henry  v,  Sar- 

<;ued,  and  do  not  affect  the  nature, validity,  geant,   13   N.  H.  321  ;    Martin  v.  Hill, 

or   construction   of   the   contract.     This  12  Barb.  631.      Also,  Ohio  Civil   Code 

reason,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  ap-  (1853),  §  22;  Indiana  Civil  Code  (1852), 

()lie8  equally  to  cases  where  the  term  of  f  216;  Iowa  Code  (1851),  \  1665. 
imitation  has  elapsed,  when  the  parties        («)  I^roux  t'.  Brown,  12  C.  B.  801, 

leave  the  foreign  State,  as  to  tlioso  where  U  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  247.^   See  the  case 

it  has  only  begun  to  run  l)efore  they  have  stated,  post,  vol.  111.  p.  67,  n.  (w). 
Jeft  the  State,  and  elapses  afterwards."        (0  Bank  of  GalliopoUs  v.  Trimble,  6 

And  see  Horton  v.  Homer,  16  Ohio,  145 ;  B.  Mon.  599. 

Pratt  ».  Hubbard,  1   Greene,  Iowa,  19;         (w)  Beckford   w.   Wade,   17   Ves.  87 

Hale  V,  Lawrence,  1  N.  J.  711 ;  Beardsley  And  scr.  Shelby  v.  Guy,  1 1  Wheat.  361 
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in  the  place  where  it  is  contracted  is  valid  everywhere,  (v)     The 
necessity  and  propriety  of   this  rule  are  so  obvious  and  so 


»^fc' 


(v)  In  England  this  may  be  considered 
an  establish^  law,  at  least  since  1768, 
when  the  case  of  Compton  v.  Bearcroft 
was  decided.  That  case  is  thus  stated  in 
Bailer's  Nisi  Prios,  pp.  113,  114 :  ^*  The 
appellant  and  respondent,  both  English 
subjects,  and  the  appellant  being  under 
age,  ran  away,  without  the  consent  of  her 
guardian,  and  were  married  in  Scotland, 
and  on  a  suit  brought  in  the  spiritual 
court  to  annul  the  marriaee,  it  wan  holden 
that  the  marriage  was  good."  An  account 
of  this  case  will  be  found  also  in  Middle- 
ton  V.  Janverin,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  R.  443. 
The  case  of  Conway  v.  Beazley,  8  Hagg. 
Consist.  R.  639,  has  been  supposed  to 
hold  an  opposite  doctrine ;  but  this  case 
only  decides  that  a  Scotch  divorce,  where 
the*  husband  and  wife  were  domiciled  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried in  England,  is  void  there.  Seo  re- 
marks on  this  case  in  Bishop's  valuable 
work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  ^  127, 
128.  The  same  rule  is  generally  held  in 
this  country.  Thus  in  Medway  v.  Keed- 
ham,  16  Mass.  157,  where  parties  inca* 
pable  b^  the  law  of  Massaclmsetts,  of 
oontnk,img  marriage  with  each  other,  by 
reason  of  one  of  them  being  a  white  per- 
son and  the  other  a  negro,  went,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  into 
Rhode  Island,  where  such  marriages  are 
allowed,  and  were  there  married,  and  im- 
mediately returned,  it  waa  held,  that  the 
marriage,  being  good  io^hode  Island, 
was  good  in  Massmshosetts.  And  Parker, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "  Accotdlng  to  the  case  set-| 
'tied  in  England  by  the  ecclesiastical! 
court,  and  recognized  by  the  courts  of  \ 
common  law,  the  marriage  is  to  be  held  \ 
valid  or  otherwise  according  to  the  lawsj 
of  the  place  where  it  is  contracted ;  al- 
though the  parties  went  to  the  foreign 
country  with  an  intention  to  evade  the 
laws  of  then:  own.  This  doctrine  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  principles  of  law 
relating  to  contracts ;  for  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  parties  have  their  domicil  could  not, 
except  in  the  contract  of  marriage,  be  pro- 
tected under  the  general  principle.  1  hus 
parties  intending  to  make  a  usurious  bar- 
gain cannot  give  validity  to  a  contract,  in 
which  more  than  the  lawful  interest  of 
their  country  is  secured,  by  passing  into 
another  territory  where  there  may  oe  no 
XMtriction  of  interest,  or  where  it  is  estab^ 
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lished  at  a  higher  rate,  and  there  execut- 
ing a  contract  before  agreed  upon.  The 
exception  in  favor  of  marriages  so  con- 
tracted mnst  be  founded  on  principles  of 
policy,  with  *  view  to  prevent  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  issue  of  such 
marriages,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  public 
mischief  which  would  result  from  the  loose 
Btate  in  which  people  so  situated  would 
live."  So  in  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  8  Pick. 
433,  where  parties,  both  resident  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  one  of  them  having 
been  divorced  for  his  adultery,  was  there- 
fore prohibited  under  a  general  statute 
from  contracting,  marriage  while  his  late 
wife  was  living,  went,  in  order  to  evade- 
this  statute,  into  the  adjoining  state  of 
Connecticut,  where  no  such  prohibition- 
existed,  and  were  there  married,  and  im- 
mediately returned,  the  marriage  was  held^ 
to  be  good  in  Massachusetts.  Parker^  C. 
J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
after  referring  to  the  case  of  Medway  v, 
Necdham,  said  :  "  This  decision  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  present  case,  and' 
to  decide  this  against  the  petitioner  would 
be  to  overrule  that  decision.  The  court 
were  aware  of  all  the  objections  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  that  case,  and  knew 
it  to  be  vexcUa  tnuxaiio  among  civilians; 
but  they  adopted  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
England  on  this  subject,  on  the  same 
ground  it  was  adopted  there,  namely,  the 
extreme  danger  and  difficulty  of  vacating 
a  marriage,  which  by  the  laws  of  Ae 
country  where  it  was  entered  into  was 
valid. '  The  condition  of  parties  thus  situ- 
ated, the  efiect  upon  their  innocent  off- 
spring, and  the  outrage  to  public  morals, 
were  considered  as  strong  and  decisive 
reasons  for  giving  place  to  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country,  not  merely  on  account  of 
comity,  for  that  would  not  be  offended  by 
declaring  null  a  contract  made  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  tlio 
parties  lived,  by  evasion,  but  fboim  ggofiiat 
policy ;  nor  will  the  same  principle  be 
necessarily  applied  to  contracts  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  —  usurious,  gaming,  or  oth- 
ers made  unlawful  by  statute  or  common 
law ;  for  comity  will  not  require  that  the 
subjects  of  one  country  shall  be  allowed  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  violation  of  its 
laws,  by  assuming  obligations  under  an- 
other jurisdiction,  purposely  to  avoid  the 
efiect  of  those  laws.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject having  been  declared  by  this  court 
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stringent,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.     Nevertheless 
it  must  be  subject  to  some  qualification.     A  marriage  made  else- 


ten  years  ago,  in  the  case  before  cited,  it 
is  mndine  upon  na  and  the  commanit^, 
until  the  ^gisUtare  shall  see  fit  to  alter  iL 
If  it  shall  be  fonnd  inconvenient,  or  re- 
pugnant to  sound  principle,  ^t  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  will  explicitly 
enact,  that  marriages  contracted  within 
another  State,  which  if  entered  into  here 
would  be  void,  shall  have  no  force  within 
this  commonwealth.  But  it  is  a  subject 
which,  whenever  taken  into  consideration, 
will  be  found  to  require  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  wisdom."  This  judgment  was 
pronounced  in  1829.  But  in  1835,  at  the 
tune  of  the  passage  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, the  legislature  interfered  by  enactinp; 
as  follows:  "When  any  persons,  resi- 
dent in  this  State,  shall  undertake  to  con- 
tract a  marriage,  contrary  to  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  shall, 
in  order  to  evade  those  provisions,  and 
with  an  intention  of  returning  to  reside  in 
tins  State,  go  into  another  State  or  coun- 
try, and  there  have  tiieir  marriage  solem- 
nized, and  shall  afterwards  return  and 
reside  here,  such  marriage  shall  be  deemed 
void  in  this  State.'  Rev.  Stat  ch.  75, 
sect.  6.  As  to  what  cases  this  statute 
embraces,  see  Sutton  v.  Warren,  10  Met. 
451 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Cush. 
49.  The  case  of  Williams  u.  Gates,  5 
Ired.  535,  contains  a  doctrine  materially 
difierent  from  that  of  the  Massachusette 
cases  above  dted.  That  was  a  petition  by 
the  plaintiff,  as  widow  of  the  def^dant  s 
intestate,  for  an  allowance  out  of  his  estate. 
It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  formerly 
intermarried  with  one  Allen  in  North 
Carolina,  both  being  domiciled  there.  Her 
husband  afterwards  instituted  a  suit  against 
her  for  a  divorce  for  cause  of  adultery  on 
her  part,  in  which  there  was  a  decree 
divorcing  him  a  vinculo  tnatrimoniu  After- 
wards the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant's  in- 
testate, botti  being  citizens  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  domialed  there,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  laws  of  that  State, 
which  prohibited  her  from  marrying  again, 
went  into  South  Carolina  and  there  inter- 
married, according  to  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  immediately  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  continued  to  live  there  for 
several  years  as  husband  and  wife,  until 
the  death  of  the  intestate.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  held  this 
tatter  marriage  to  be  void.  Ruffin,  C.  J., 
Mid:  "It  is  unquestionable,  that  if  this 


second  marriage,  in  this  case,  had  been 
celebrated  in  this  State,  it  would  have 
subjected  the  plaintiff  to  the  pains  of 
bigamy,  and  would  have  been  void.  The 
case  stands,  as  to  her,  precisely  as  if 
there  never  had  been  a  diVoroe ;  and,  pra 
hoc  vice,  the  first  marriage  is  still  subnst- 
ing.  We  conceive  the  second  marriage 
acquires  no  force  by  the  celebration  of  it 
having  been  in  South  Carolina.  We  have 
been  at  some  loss  to  determine  in  what 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  phrase  in 
the  case,  that  the  parties  married  in  South 
Carolina,  '  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
State.'  We  suppose  it  was  meant  to  say 
thereby  merely  that  the  ceremony  was 
duly  celebrated  with  the  formaUties,  and 
by  the  persons,  and  with  the  witnesses, 
there  requisite  to  constitute  a  marriage. 
It  would  be  great  iniusdoe  to  our  sister 
State  to  assume  that  by  her  laws  her  own 
citizens  can  marry  a  second  time,  a  former 
marriage  not  being  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce ;  or  that  she  makes  it  'lawful  for 
citizens  of  other  States,  who  have  married 
at  home,  and  by  their  domestic  laws  can- 
not marry  a  second  time,  to  leave  their 
own  State  and  go  into  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressly to  evade  their  own  laws,  and,  with- 
out acquiring  a  domicil  in  South  Carolina, 
contract  a  marriaee  there.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Souw  Carolma  allows  of 
polygamy,  either  by  her  own  citizens  or 
those  of  any  other  country.  Therefore  we 
might  cut  the  ^aae  short  at  that  point, 
upon  the  presumption  that,  the  contrary 
not  expressly  appearing,  the  law  of  South 
Carolina  does  not  tolerate  this  marriage 
more  than  our  own  law  does.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  in  truth  she  does  not  so  mucli» 
as  we  have  been  informed  that  she  grants 
no  divorces.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  w« 
should  still  hold  the  marriage  void.  We 
do  not  undertake  at  present  to  say  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  marriage  of  a  pei^ 
son,  in  the  situation  of  this  plaintiff,  con- 
tracted in  another  State  in  which  she  had 

become  bona  Jlde  domiciled The 

case  b^re  us  is  not  one  of  a  domicil  oat 
of  North  Carolina,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
parties  were  domiciled  here,  and  went  to 
South  Carolina  in  fraud  of  our  law.  Now 
if  the  law  of  South  Carolina  allow  of  such 
a  marriage,  and  although  it  be  true  that 
generally  marriages  are  to  be  judged  by 
iho  lex  lod  contractus,  yet  every  oountiy 
must  s  t  fai  respect  its  own  law»,  and  theii 
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where  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  valid  in  a  State  the  law 
of  which  forbade  it  as  incestaous ;  {w)  although  a  question 


operation  on  its  own  citizens,  as  not  to 
allow  thom  to  be  evaded  by  acts  in  another 
coimtry  parposely  to  defraud  them.  It 
cannot  allow  snoh  acts  abroad,  under  the 

Sretence  that  they  were  lawful  there,  to 
efeat  its  own  laws  at  home,  in  dieir 
operation  upon  persons  within  her  own 
territory.  If  a  person  contract  marriage 
here,  and,  living  the  other  parW,  he  goes 
to  Turkey,  and  marries  naif  a  dozen 
wives,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  we  could  give 
up  our  whole  policy  regulating  marriages 
and  inheritances,  and  allow  all  those 
women  and  children  to  come  in  here,  as 
wives  and  heirs,  with  the  only  true  wife 
and  heirs  according  to  our  law.  And  it 
would  be  yet  more  clear,  if  two  persons 
were  to  go  from  this  country  to  Turkey, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  married  at 
a  place  in  which  polygamy  is  Uwfnl,  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  place  where  it  is 
not  lawful Certainly  every  coun- 
try should  be  disposed  to  respect  the  laws 
of  another  country ;  but  not  more  than  its 
own.  That  ought  not  to  be  expected.  If 
a  Turk  with  two  wives  were  to  come  here, 
we  would  administer  to  them  the  justice 
doe  to  the  relations  contracted  by  them  at 
home.  But  an  American  marries  at  home, 
where  plurality  of  wives  is  excluded,  and 
then,  contrary  to  his  engagement  with 
that  wife,  takes  another,  where  a  plurality 
of  wives  is  tolerated,  and  the  first  wife 
claims  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  her  own 
coimtry  from  the  courts  of  her  own  coun- 
try, while  the  second  wife  claims  from  the 
same  courts  the  immunities  and  rights 
conceded  to  her  in  the  law  of  her  original 
country.  These  claims  are  incompatible, 
and  one  only  can  be  granted;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  obligations  arising  out 
of  the  first  contract  are  to  be  sustained  by 
the  country  in  which  they  were  assumed ; 
and  that  our  courts  must  hold  the  second 
marriage  void  in  our  law,  which  denied 
the  capacity  to  contract  it.  For  the  same 
reason  we  must  obey  the  positive  injunc^ 
tion  of  oar  statute,  which  applies  to  this 
case.'*  — » In  Dickson  t;.  Dickson,  1  Yerg. 
110,  which  was  a  petition  for  Dower,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  formerly 
been  married  in  Kentucky,  and  had  been 


there  divorced,  she  being  the  offend 
ing  party.  She  afterwards  removed  tc 
Tennessee  and  was  married  again,  her 
former  husband  living.  It  further  ap> 
peared,  that  by  the  law  of  Kentucky,  a 
divorce  obtained  in  that  State  does  not 
release  the  ofiending^  |Mrty  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  bi»imy,  if  he  or  she 
afterwards  marry.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  question  arose  whether  the 
second  marriage  should  be  held  valid  by 
the  courts  of  'i^nnessee.  And  it  was  heU 
that  it  should.  CoUrm,  J,,  said  :  "  Mary 
May  was  legally  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, Benjamin  May,  by  the  Union  Ch^ 
cuit  in  Kentucky;  being  .a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matlRir 
and  the  parties  —  the  decree  dissolving 
the  marriage  is  conclusive  on  all  the  world. 
The  statute  of  Kentucky  provides,  that 
the  ofiending  party  (the  petitioner  in  this 
case)  shall  not  be  released  from  the  mar 
riage  contract,  but  shall  .be  subject  to  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  bigamy.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
all  the  relations  of  wifb  shall  exist  when 
she  has  no  husband  ;  who,  as  soon  as  the 
decree  dissolving  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced, was  an  unmarried  and  single 
man,  freed  from  all  connections  and  rela- 
tions to  his  former  wife ;  and  equally  so 
was  the  petitioner  freed  from  all  marnage 
ties  and  relations  to  Benjamin  May,  m 
reference  t»  whom  she  stood  like  unto 
every  man  in  the  community.  Therefore, 
he  has  no  rieht  to  complain  of  the  second 
marriage,  who  has  ?  Not  the  common* 
wealth  of  Kentucky,  whose  penal  laws 
cannot  extend  beyond  her  own  territorial 
jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  executed  or 
noticed  in  this  State,  where  the  second 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  violation  of 
said  laws  was  effiscted.  Had  Mary  Mar 
married  a  second  time  in  Kentucky,  such 
second  marriage  would  not  be  void  be- 
cause she  continued  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
May,  but  because  such  second  marriage  in 
that  State  would  have  been  in  violation  of 
a  hi^h  penal  law  against  bigamy;  and 
it  being  a  well-settled  principle  of  law 
that  any  contract  which  violates  the  penal 
laws  of  the  country  where  made  shall  be 
void.    The  inquiry  vrith  this  court  is  not. 


Wightman,   4 


(it)  Greenwood  V.  Curtis,  6  Mass.  858,    And   see   Wightman    b. 
378 ;  Sneed  v,  £wing,  5  J.  J.  Marsh.  460,    Johns.  Ch.  343. 
4119:   Sutton  tr.   Warren,  n  Met.  4.'^' 
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might  be  made  whether  it  would  be  held  incestaouB,  so  fieir  aa  to 
avoid  the  marriage,  if  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  question  arose,  or  only  if  it  be  between 
kindred  who  are  too  near  to  marry  by  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world,  (x)  Thus,  if  it  be  the  law  in  England  that  a  man  shall 
not  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  validity  of  such  a 
marriage  contracted  abroad  might  be  determined  in  England 
by  a  reference  to  the  question  of  domiciL  That  is,  an  English- 
man going  abroad,  and  there  marrying  his  wife's  sister,  might, 
on  his  return,  be  held  not  to  have  legally  married ;  while  two 
Americans  contracting  such  a  marriage  here,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly lawful,  would  be  held  to  be  husband  and  wife  in  England. 
We  should  have  said,  however,  that  both  here  and  in  England, 
the  law  of  the  place  of  the  marriage  would  prevail  in  such  a 
case  over  the  law  of  the  domicil,  were  it  not  for  the  case  of 
Brook  V.  Brook,  recently  decided  there,  and  mentioned  on  the 
next  page,  (y)     But  if  a  married  man,  a  citizen  of  one  of  oxor 


howeyer,  nor  cannot  be,  whether  the  laws 
of  Kentucky  have  been  violated  by  this 
second  marriage  —  but  have  our  own  laws 
been  violated?  The  act  of  1820,  eh.  18, 
against  bigamy,  declares  it  felony  for  any 
person  to  marry  having  a  former  husband 
or  wife  living.  Mary  Ma^  had  no  hus- 
band living,  and  is  not  guilty  of  bigamy 
by  our  statute  ;  nor  has  she  violated  the 
sanction  of  any  penal  law  of  Ais  State.'* 
See  iiirther,  on  the  proposition  stated  in 
Uio  text,  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire,  2  Hagg. 
Clonsist  R.  895 ;  Herbert  v,  Herbert,  id. 
263,  3  Phillim.  58;  Swift  v.  Kelly,  3 
Knapp,  257 ;  Munro  v.  Saunders,  6  Bligh, 
468 ;  State  v,  Patterson,  2  Ired.  346 ; 
Fomshill  v.  Murray,  1  Bland,  Ch.  479; 
Dumaresly  v.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  368 ; 
Wall  V,  Williamson,  8  Ala.  48 ;  Lacon  v, 
Higgins,  3  Stark.  178;  Morgan  v.  Mc- 
Ghee,  5  Humph.  13. 

{x)  See  Sutton  v.  Warren,  10  Met.  451, 
and  Bonhum  v.  Badgley,  2  Gilman,  622, 
as  cited  antCy  p.  82,  h.  Q). 

(,y)  See  preceding  note.  InWarronder 
t'.  Won-cnder,  9  Bligh,  89,  112,  Lord 
Brouaham  said,  obiter  however  :  "  We 
should  expect  that  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese courts  would  hold  an  English  mar- 
riage avoidable  between  uncle  and  niece, 
or  bwther  and  sister-in-law,  though  solem- 
nized under  papal  dispensation,  because  it 


would  clearly  be  avoidable  in  this  country. 
But  I  strongly  incline  to  think  that  our 
courts  would  refuse  to  sanction,  and  would 
avoid  bv  sentence,  a  marriage  between 
those  lefativcs  contracted  in  the  Peninsula, 
under  dispensation,  althougii  beyond  all 
doubt  such  a  marriage  would  there  bo  valid 
by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  and  incapable  of 
being  set  aside  bv  any  proceedings  in  that 
countij."  In  True  v.  Ranney,  1  Foster, 
55,  Gilchrist,  0.  J.,  extends  tlie  exception 
to  the  rule,  Uiat  marriages  valid  whore 
celebrated  are  valid  everywhere,  to  cases  in 
which  the  marria^  is  opposed  to  "  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  coantiy" 
where  the  rule  is  sought  to  be  applied. 
See  ante,  p.  81,  n.  (c).  Bat  we  think 
this  is  going  rather  too  far.  In  Green* 
wood  V,  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358,  378,  tho 
court  sa^ :  *'  If  a  foreign  State  allows 
of  mamages  incestuous  by  the  law  of 
nature,  as  between  parent  and  child, 
such  marriage  could  not  be  allowed  to 
have  any  vtdidity  here.  But  marriages 
not  naturally  unlawful,  but  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  one  State,  and  not  of  another,  if 
celebrated  where  they  are  not  prohibited, 
would  be  holden  valid  in  a  State  where 
they  are  not  allowed.  As  in  this  State,  a 
marriage  between  a  man  and  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  lawful,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
some  States.    Such  a  marriage  cdehiated 
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States,  journeyed  into  a  Mormon  territory,  and  there  married 
again,  he  certainly  would  not  be  held  on  his  return  to  be  the 
lawful  husband  of  two  wives.  And  it  may  be,  at  least,  con- 
jectured, that  if  a  Mormon  came  into  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  with  half  a  dozen  wives,  he  would  not  be  held  there  to  be 
the  lawful  husband  of  all  of  them,  [z) 

The  fact  that  the  parties  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting a  marriage  there,  which  would  be  illegal  at  home, 
ought,  it  might  seem,  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  marriage  at 
home.  But  the  contrary  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  held, 
and  to  be  established  in  England  and  in  this  country,  (a) 
There  must,  however,  be  some  limit  to  this.  The  common 
case  of  Gretna  Green  marriages  only  shows  that  persons  may 
be  married  in  Scotland,  and  then  regarded  in  England  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  who  could  not  have  been  married  in  that  way  in 
England.  At  least  we  are  not  aware  of  any  English  case 
recognizing  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  abroad  be- 


here  would  be  held  valid  in  any  other 
State,  and  the  parties  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  matrimonial  contract."  And 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  after  quoting  this  lan- 
guage, says  :  "Indeed,  m  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions  in  Cluristian  coun- 
tries, a  larpe  space  must  be  allowed  for 
interpretation,  as  to  rell^ous  duties,  rights, 
and  solemnities.  In  me  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  there  are 
many  prohibitions  of  marriage,  which  are 
connected  with  religious  canons  and  estab- 
lishments, and  in  most  countries  there 
are  some  positive  or  customary  prohibi- 
tions, which  involve  peculiarities  of  re- 
ligious opinion  or  of  conscientious  doubt. 
It  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  hold  all 
marriages  celebrated  elsewhere  void  which 
are  not  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  the 
local  institutions  of  a  particular  country." 
Clonfl.  of  Laws,  ^116.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  incestuous  marriages  are 
not  void  at  common  law,  but  only  void- 
able ;  and  voidable  only  during  tlie  lives 
of  both  parties;  for  after  the  death  of 
either,  tho^  are  valid,  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children,  and  it  would  seem  all 
other  purposes.  See  1  Bl.  Com.  434, 435, 
and  2  Inst.  614.  See  also,  Bonham  v. 
Badgley,  2  Gilman,  622 ;  Sutton  v.  Warren, 
10  Met.  453  ;  Ray  v,  Sherwood,  1  Curteis, 
198,  199.    The  rule  is,  that  for  dvil  dis- 


abilities, such  as  prior  marriage,  idiocy, 
and  the  like,  the  marriage  mav  be  declared 
either  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  par 
ties,  or  either  of  them,  to  have  been  void 
from  the  beginning ;  but  for  canonfcal  dis- 
abilities, onlv  during  the  lives  of  both ;  and 
canonical  disabilities  are  said  to  be  con- 
sanguinity, aflSnity,  and  certain  corpora] 
infirmities.  See  felliott  v.  Gurr,  2  i*hilL 
16 ;  Gathings  v,  Williams,  .5  ired.  487. 
The  statute  of  6  Wm.  4,  ch.  54,  makes 
some  of  these  marriages  absolutely  void. 

(z)  It  might  be  a  difierent  question, 
whether  his  children  by  all  his  wives,  who 
were  equally  his  wives,  were  all,  or  were 
any  of  them  legitimate.  In  Wall  v, 
Williamson,  3  Ala.  48,  the  court  say: 
"A  parallel  case  to  a  Turkish  or  other 
marriage  in  an  infidel  country,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  among  all  our  savage 
tribes  ;  bat  can  it  be  possible  that  the 
children  must  be  illegitimate  if  bom  of 
the  second  or  other  succeeding  wife  ? " 
And  in  reference  to  the  case  put  in  the 
text,  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  says,  in  Williams  r. 
Gates,  5  Ired.  535,  541,  cited  antej  p.  594, 
n.  (v) :  "  If  a  Jurk  with  two  wives  were 
to  come  here,  we  would  administer  to 
them  the  justice  due  to  the  relations  con- 
tracted by  them  at  home." 

(a)  See  ante,  p.  593,  n.  {v). 
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tween  English  subjects  who  could  not,  in  any  way,  become 
legally  husband  and  wife  by  any  marriage  contracted  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  quite  recently  it  has  been  held  in  England,  that  the 
marriage  of  an  Englishman  to  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife, 
both  parties  being  domiciled  in  England,  would  be  unlawful  in 
that  country,  and  therefore  invalid,  although  performed  in  Den- 
mark, where  such  a  marriage  is  allowed,  and  the  childien  of  the 
marriage  were  held  to  be  illegitimate  on  the  ground  that  the 
statute  of  5  &  6  William  IV.  ch.  54,  declares  all  marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  that 
the  lex  loci  did  not  apply  to  a  contract  prohibited  by  the  pofii- 
tiye  Igsr  of  the  cougtiry  of  whish  botii  p^^fis  ware  sub|gfits-  (b) 
In  Massachusetts  the  cases  go  somewhat  further,  but  expressly 
except  those  foreign  marriages  "  which  would  tend  to  outrage 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  all  civilized  nations,  (c)  .  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  while  the  converse  of  this  rule  is 
also  true,  and  a  marriage  which  is  void  where  contracted  is 
valid  nowhere,  (d)  there  must  also  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  as  if  two  Americans  intermarried  in  China,  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  presence  of  an  American  chaplain, 
according  to  the  American  forms.  K  such  a  marriage  were 
perfectly  void  in  China,  it  would  nevertheless  be  held  certainly 
valid  here,  (e)  An  interesting  and  instructive  case  has  recently 
been  decided  in  Massachusetts,  involving  many  of  the  most 


{b)  Brook  v.  Brook,  before  Stuart^  V.  perhaps  it  was,  if  solemnized  by  a  Protes- 

C,  and  Cresswell,  J.,  27  Law  J.  Ch.  400,  tant  priest,  whom  they  do  not  acknowl* 

S2  Law  Reporter,  216.  edge,  or  if  in  any  way  clandestine,  or 

(c)  Mcdway  v.  Neodham,  16Mas8.  157.  without  consent;  and  that,  therefore,  it 


IS, 


,i)  M'Calioch  i'.  M'Calloch,  Ferg.  Di-  should  be  set  aside  bv  a  court  in  Kng- 

Torce  Cases,  257  ;  Dalrymple  o.  Dalrym-  land,  upon  account  of  its  bein^  void  by 

pie,  2  Hogg.   Consist.  B.  54;  Kent  v.  the  law  of  France?    No."    And  on  p. 

bunrcss,   11     Sim.   361;    Scrimshire    v.  432,  he  says  :  "  And  here  I  mnst  observe, 

Scrimsliire,  2  Haj^g.  Consist.  R.  395.  that  I  do  not  mean  that  every  domicil  is 

(«)  Ruding  V.  tSmith,  2  Hogg.  Consist,  to  give  a  jurisdiction  to  a  forei<ni  country, 

R.  371 ;  Kent  r.  Burgess,  11  Sim.  361  ;  so  that  the  laws  of  that  country  are  necc»- 

Thc   King  v.  Brampton,  10  East,  282;  sarily'to  obtain  and  attach  upon  a  mar- 

Newbury  v.  Brunswick,  2  Vt.  151.    In  riage  solemnized  there;   for  what  would 

Harford  i\  Morris,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  R.  become  of  our  factories  abroad,  in  Lc^^- 

430,  Sir  George  Hay  says :  "  Will  any-  bom  or  elsewhere,  where  the  marriage  is 

body  say,  that  before  the*act,  a  marriage  only  by  the  law  of  England,  and  might 

solemnized  by  pci-sons  going  over  to  Ca-  be  void  by  the  law  of  that  countxy ;  noth- 

lais,  or  happening  to  be  there,  was  void  ing  will  m  admitted  in  this  court  to  aflect 

in  this  country,  tocause  such  a  marriage  f  uch  marriages  so  celebrated,  even  wben 

might  be  void  by  the  laws  of  France,  as  the  iMrties  are  domiciled." 
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important  principles  and  questions  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  marriage  and  legitimation.  (/) 

It  is  also  the  general  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  incidents  of  marriage,  and  contracts  in  relation  to 
marriage,  as  settlements  of  property  and  the  like,  are  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  law  of  the  place  where  these  were  made ;  for  any 
different  construction  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  intentions  and  agreements  of  the  parties,  or  to  deal  with 
them  justly,  {g)  This  being  the  reason  of  the  rule,  it  cannot 
apply  to  the  construction  of  settlements  and  the  like,  where  the 
parties  are  married  while  accidentally  or  transiently  absent  from 
their  homes,  without  actual  or  intended  change  of  domicil,  and 
make  their  settlements  or  arrangements  there,  at  the  time  of 
marriage ;  for  in  such  cases  the  law  of  the  domicil  should  gov- 
ern, and  the  marriage,  although  actually  foreign,  should  be 
regarded  as  constructively  and  virtually  domestic  For,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  springing  from  the 
relation  of  marriage,  must  be  determined  by  the  plcu^  where 
they  then  supposed  themselves,  and  intended  to  be,  domi- 
cUed.  (A) 

In  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  contract  with  a  thirdi 
party,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  h^w  of  tl^  place  of  tbft  1 
contract  determine  ttug,  as  well  3»  other  questions  of  capacity,  I 


(/)  Loringt;.  Thorndike,  5  Allen,  257.  60;  Ford  v.  Ford,  14  id.  574;  Allen  v. 
The  circamBUinces  of  this  case  are  not  Allen,  6  Rob.  (La.),  104 ;  Doe  v.  VardiU, 
only  yeiy  peculiar,  but  too  complicated  5  B.  &  C.  438.  It  seems  that  parties  can- 
and  intricate  to  admit  of  a  brief  abstract  or  not,  by  a  contiuct  made  in  Louisiana,  pro- 
analysis.  The  law  as  to  foreign  marriages  vide  efifectnally  that  the  rights  of  the  par- 
decided  by  this  case  is  clearly  stated  in  the  ties  shall  be  determined  by  the  proyisions 
head  note,  as  follows :  The  civil  act  of  the  of  a  specified  foreign  law.  Bourcier  v, 
tree  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  requir-  I>anusse,  3  Mart.  (La.),  581.  But  though 
ing  marriages  to  he  solemnized  in  a  par-  the  contract  be  made  in  one  country,  and 
ticular  form,  does  not  apply  to  foreigners  it  refer  to  the  law  of  another,  it  will  be 
temporarily  residing  there ;  and  a  marriage  valid  and  effectual  if  both  parties  have 
in  that  dty  before  the  United  States'  con-  agreed  upon  making  that  otner  countiy 
■nl,  between  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  their  place  of  residence,  and  do  actually 
and  a  woman  not  domiciled  there,  is  valid,  settle  there.    For  even  without  a  ocntraci^ 

(a)  Feaubert  v.  Turst,  Free,  in  Ch.  207,  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  the  wife's 

1  Bro.  P.  C.  38,  Robertson's  App.  Cas.  8 ;  property  are  determined  in  such  case  by 

Anstnither  v,  Adair,  2  Mylne  &  K.  513;  the  law  of  the  intended  and  actual  subse- 

Fl«emoult  v,  Dedire,  1  r.  Wms.  429;  quent  domicil.    Le  Breton  t;.  Miles,  8 

Decouche  v,  Savetier,  8  Johns.  Ch.  190 ;  raige,  261  ;  Kneeland  v.  Ensley,  Meigs, 

Crosby  v.  Berger,  3  £dw.  Ch.  538 ;  De  620 ;  Lyon  v.  Knott,  2  Am.  Law  B%. 

Barante  v.  Qott,  6  Barb.  492.  604. 

ih)  Le  Breton  v»  Nonchet,  3  Mart.  La. 
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at  least  in  respect  to  personal  contracts,  although  in  the  absence 
of  sujficiently  direct  adjudication,  and  in  the  conflict  of  opinion 
to  be  found  in  text  writers,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
law  is  on  this  point.     And  it  must  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances.    K  an  American  wife,  for  instance,  being  only  on  al  )     9 
brief  visit  in  some  country  where  she  may  contract,  does  so  on  \  j     ' 
some  accidental  occasion,  it  might  be  more  doubtful  whether  ) 
he  contract,  though  valid  where  made,  would  have  any  force  j 
on  her  return  to  this  country.     But  if  husband  and  wife  go 
abroad,  and  visit  a  country  for  business  purposes,  and  there  enter 
into  business  contracts  obligatory  on  both  by  the  law  of  that 
place,  although   it  might  be  difficult  to  enforce  the  contract 
against  the  wife   in  America,  while    the   husband   lived,  we 
should  think  the  contract  would  be  valid,  and  enforceable  here 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  perhaps  against  a  second  hus- 
band, (t) 

There  is  one  peculiar  result  of  marriage,  which  seems  to  be 
an  exception.  In  some  places,  if  the  parents  of  a  child  inter- 
marry after  his  birth,  this  marriage  legitimates  him.  In  Eng- 
land it  does  not ;  and  it  has  been  held  in  En^nd,  that  such 
subsequent  marriage  in  Scotland,  where  it  legitimates  the  child, 
did  not  so  far  legitimate  him  in  England  as  to  enable  him  to 
take  by  inheritance  land  situated  in  England,  (j)  The  rule 
would  be  otherwise  as  to  personal  property,  the  law  of  the  dom- 
icil  of  the  parents  determining  the  legitimacy  as  to  that  And 
we  think  that  such  a  marriage  in  Scotland,  supposing  parents 
and  child  afterwards  to  come  to  America  and  be  naturalized 
here,  would  be  held  here  to  make  the  child  an  heir,  as  well  as  to 
give  him  all  other  rights  of  legitimacy,  (k)  We  have  however 
considered  the  subject  of  illegitimate  children  in  our  first  volume. 
The  place  of  marriage  does  not  determine  absolutely  as  to 
the  domicil  acquired  by  marriage.     It  would  be  obviously  un- 

(t)  In  the  absence  of  much  direct  adja-        {j)  Doe  v.  VardlU,  5  B.  &.  C.  439,  9 

dication,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  follow-  Blieh,  32. 

ing  authorities,  as  bearing  more  or  less        (k)  Such  seems  very  certainly  to  be  the 

directly  upon  this  question.    Folydore  v.  doctrine  of  the  greater  number  and  most 

Prince,  Ware,  402 ;    Drue    t'.    Thome,  authoritative  of  the  civilians.    See  Story 

Aleyn,   72 ;   Thompson  v.   Ketcham,  8  on  Confl.  of  Laws,  ^  93,  a,  ec  m^. 
Johns.  189;  Gamier  o.  Poydras,  13  La. 
177 ;  Potter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  131 
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teasonable  to  pennit  the  domicil  of  the  parties  to  depend  upou 
the  mere  place  where  the  marriage  is  celejt>rated,  while  the 
parties  are  perhaps  only  in  tra/nsihu  This  question  is  therefore 
settled  by  their  actual  domicil  at  the  time;  the  husband's 
domicil  is  determined  by  the  two  elements  of  actual  residence 
and  intent,  as  in  other  cases  ;  while  the  wife  acquires  by  mar- 
riage the  domicil  of  the  husband,  and  changes  it  as  his 
changes.  (/)     And  in  such  case  the  wife's  rights  in  and  to  the 


(/)  See  ante,  p.  581,  n.  (6).  But  the  wife 
may,  so  far  as  the  question  of  divorce  is 
Goncemed,  have  a  domicil  distinct  from 
that  of  the  husband.  In.  Harteau  v.  Har- 
teaa,  14  Pick.  181,  Shaw,  C.  J.  after  con- 
ridering  certain  questions  arising  in  the 
case  which  have  no  direct  bearing  upon 
this  point,  says ;  **  This  suggests  another 
course  of  inquiry,  that  is,  how  far  the 
maadm  is  applicable  to  this  case,  that  the 
domicil  of  the  wife  follows  that  of  the  hus- 
band. Can  this  maxim  be  true,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  this  subject,  where  the  wife 
claims  to  act,  and  by  law,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  in  certain  cases,  is  allowed  to  act 
adversely  to  her  husband  ?  It  would  oust 
the  court  of  its  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases 
where  the  husband  should  change  his 
domicil  to  another  State  before  the  suit  is 
instituted.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  hus- 
band to  change  and  fix  his  domicil  at  his 
will.  If  the  maxim  could  apoly,  a  man 
might  go  from  this  county  to  Providence, 
take  a  house,  live  in  open  adultery,  aban- 
doning his  wife  alto^ther,  and  yet  she 
could  not  libel  for  a  divorce  in  this  State, 
where,  till  such  chanee  of  domicil,  they 
had  always  lived.  He  clearly  lives  in 
Rhode  Island ;  her  domicil,  according  to 
the  maxim,  follows  his ;  she  therefore,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  is  domiciled  there 
too ;  so  that  neither  of  the  parties  can  be 
said  to  live  in  this  Commonwealth.  It  is 
probably  a  juBter  view,  to  consider  that 
the  maxim  is  founded  upon  Uie  theoretic 
identity  of  person  and  of  interest  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  established  by  law, 
and  the  presumption,  that  from  the  nature 
of  that  relation  the  home  of  the  one  is  that 
of  the  other,  and  intended  to  promote, 
strengthen,  and  secure  their  interests  in 
this  relation,  as  it  ordinarily  exists,  where 
union  and  harmony  prevail.  But  the  law 
wiU  recognize  a  wife  as  having  a  separate 
existence,  and  separate  interests,  ana  sepa- 
imte  rights,  in  those  cases  where  the  ex- 


press object  of  all  proceedings  is  to  show 
that  the  relation  itself  ought  to  be  dis- 
solved, or  so  modified  as  to  establish  sep- 
arate interests,  and  especially  a  separate 
domicil  and  home,  bed  and  board  beincr 
put,  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  expressive  of 
the  idea  of  home.  Otherwise,  the  parties 
in  this  respect  would  stand  upon  very  un- 
equal grounds,  it  being  in  the  power  of  a 
husband  to  change  his  domicil  at  will,  but 
not  in  that  of  tl^  wife.''  Mr.  Bishop,  in 
his  work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  f  730, 
after  quoting  from  the  preceding  case, 
says:  '^And  the  doctrine  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  divorce,  the  wile  may  have  a 
domicil  separate  from  her  husband,  is  well 
established  in  the  American  tribunals,  al- 
though some  of  the  authorities  would 
seem  to  take  the  distinction  (it  is  submit- 
ted without  proper  foundation),  that  a 
wife  cannot  lose  her  domicil  by  the  hus- 
band's change  of  residence  after  the  of- 
fence is  committed,  yet  cannot  on  the  other 
hand  acquire  a  new  one.  Indeed  it  has 
been  distinctly  laid  down,  that  the  wife 
cannot,  by  a  removal  of  her  habitation 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  ac- 
quire a  new  jurisdiction  in  which  to  pros- 
ecute her  claim  for  divorce,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  preponderance  of  American 
authority,  as  well  as  weight  of  argument,  ^ 
is  greatly  the  other  way.'*^  See  further  on 
this  question,  Irby  v.  Willson,  1  Dev.  & 
Bat.  Eq.  568,  582;  Frary  v.  Frary,  10  N. 
H.  61 ;  Harding  v.  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140; 
Sawtell  V.  Sawtell,  17  Conn.  284;  Brett 
V.  Brett,  5  Met.  233 ;  Tolen  v,  Tolen,  2 
Blackf  407  ;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns 
425 ;  Maguire  v.  Maguire,  7  Dana,  181 ; 
Pawling  V,  Willson,  13  Johns.  192,  208. 
If  the  husband  and  wife  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  judicial  decree,  and  are  living 
separate,  the  domicil  of  the  wife  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  husband.  Wil- 
liams 17.  Dormer,  2  Robb,  £cc.  B.  505,  • 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  598. 
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property  of  the  husband,  or  her  own,  would  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  that  domicil,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  personcd 
property  of  both,  and  the  real  property  of  the  husband.  If  flie 
wife  had  real  property  in  the  country  of  her  own  domicil,  hers 
and  her  husband's  rights  in  respect  to  it  might  now  be  governed 
by  the  lex  loci  rei  siUe. 


SECTION   VIII. 

07  FOBBIGK  DITOBGB& 

The  relation  of  the  law  of  place  to  the  subject  of  divorce 
presents  questions  of  much  difficulty.  And  although  many 
cases  involving  some  of  these  questions,  have  been  decided  after 
very  full  consideration,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
some  topics  remain,  in  relation  to  which  there  exists  at  present 
much  uncertainty. 

The  law  of  divorce  differs  greatly  in  different  countries,  be- 
cause marriage  itself  is  viewed  under  so  great  a  diversity  of 
aspect  The  Catholic  Church  regards  it  as  a  sacrament,  over 
which  the  civil  law  and  civil  tribunals  have  no  power  whatever, 
and  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  supreme  spiritual  power 
of  the  Church.  Protestants  deny  it  to  be  a  sacrament.  They 
regard  it  as  a  civil  contract,  of  a  religious  character  it  may  be, 
and  therefore  properly  associated  with  religious  ceremonies; 
but  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  civil  authority.  But  Eng- 
land, which  was  Catholic  while  its  common  law  was  in  course 
of  formation,  had  no  means  provided  for  effecting  divorce  after 
it  became  Protestant ;  and  in  that  country,  complete  divorce  a 
vinculo^  was  effected  only  by  parliament,  until  the  statute  of  20 
and  21  Vict  ch.  85,  constituted  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of 
such  questions,  with  fuU  power  to  decree  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  We  suppose  that  in  all  Protestant  countries  judicial 
tribunsds  may  grant  divorces  a  vinculo.  In  tiie  States  of  this 
Union,  divorce  is  granted  by  the  tribunals,  for  reasons  which 
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aie  defined  by  statute.  In  some  States  these  causes  are  lim- 
ited to  adultery,  and  facts  of  equivalent  character,  and  in  others 
are  extremely  Ubgi$d,  not  to  say  1^2^.  And  in  some  of  the 
States  it  is  the  custom  of  the  legislatures  to  grant  divorces  by 
private  acts,  and  in  practice  this  is  sometimes  done  for  very 
feeble  reasons,  and  almost  without  other  reason  than  the 
request. 

The  question  must  therefore  be  one  of  much  difficulty,  how 
far  a  State  will  recognize  the  validity  of  a  foreign  divorce, 
granted,,  perhaps,  for  causes  which  the  law  of  the  tribunal  try- 
ing the  question  would  hold  to  be  wholly  insufficient 

The  general  rule  is  certainly  this.  A  divorce  granted  in  a 
State  in  which  both  parties  had  their  actual  domicil,  cmd  also 
were  married,  is  valid  everywhere,  (m)  Then  it  may  be  said 
that,  generally,  every  State  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  divorce 
granted  where  both  parties  have  their  actual  domicil,  if  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  place.  It  has  been  very  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  the  law  of  England,  that  the  tribunals  of 
that  country  acknowledge  no  foreign  divorce  of  an  English  mar- 
riage, (n)     A  more  careful  consideration  of  the  cases  would, 

(m)  Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  ^  201 ;  2  by  the  highest  authorities  in  Westminster 

Kent,   Com.  108.    It  woald  not  be  easy  Uall  been  holden,  that  a  foreign  divorce 

to  find  this  rule  established   by  distinct  cannot  dissolve  an  English  marriage,  then 

adjudications,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  nothing  whatever   has   been  established, 

well  settled  to  be  questioned.  for  what  was  LoUey's  case  ?     It  was  a 

(n)  In  Lolley's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  Cr.  case  the  strongest  possible  in  favor  of  the 

Cases,  237,  English  subjects  were  married  doctrine  contended  for.      It  was  not  a 

in  England ;  the  husband  went  to  Scot-  question  of  civil  'right,  but  of  felony.    Lol- 

land ;  there  he  was  divorced  a  vinculo;  he  ley  had  bonajkle,  and  in  a  confident  belief, 

returned  to  En^hmd  and  married  there,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Scotdi 

his  first  wife  living ;  he  was  indicted  fur  lawyers,  that  the  Scotch  divorce  had  ef- 

bigamy,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  trans-  foctually  dissolved  lus  prior  English  mar- 

Krtation.     Lord  Brouyham,  in  deciding  riage,  intennarried  in  England,  living  liis 

'Carthy  t'.  D'ecaix,  2  Russ.  &  M.  614,  first  wife.     Ue  was  tried  at  Lancaster  for 

619,  comments  upon  Lolley's  case,  and  bigamy,  and  found  guilty ;  but  the  point 

upon  Lord  Eldoivs  remarks  upon  it,  and  was  reserved,  and  was  afterwards  aivued 

says :   "  I  find,   from  the  note  of  what  before  all  the  most  learned  judges  of  the 

fell  from  Lord  Eldon  on  the  present  ap-  day,  who  after  hearing  the  case  fully  and 

peal,  that  his  lordship  labored  under  con-  thoroughly  discussed,  first  at  Westminster 

siderable  misapprehension  as  to  the  facts  Hall,  and  then  at  Sexgeant's  Inn,  gave  a 
in  Lolley's  case ;  he  is  represented  as  Uclear  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  di« 
sayhig  he  will  not  admit  that  it  is  the  ttvorce   or  proceeding  in    tlie  nature    of 

settled  law,  and  that  therefore  he  will  Idivorce  in  any  foreign  country,  3cotland 
not  decide,  whether  the  marriage  was  or  )Jincluded,*t'ould  dissolve  a  marriage  con- 
not  prematurely  determined  by  the  Danish  (itracted  in  England;  and  they  sentenced 

divorce.    His  words  are,  *  I  will  not  with-  Lolley  to  seven  years'  transportation.  And 

out  other  assistance  take  upon  myself  to  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  hulks  for 

do  so.'     Now,  if  it  has  not  validly  and  one  or  two  years ;    though  in  mercy  the 
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however,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  established  rule  in 
England  goes  no  further,  than  that  an  English  marriage  cannot 


residue  of  his  sentenoe  was  ultimately  re- 
mitted. I  take  leave  to  say,  he  ought  not 
to  haye  gone  to  the  hulks  at  all,  because 
he  had  acted  bonajide,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  his  conviction  from  being  leeal. 
But  ho  was  sent  notwithstanding,  as  if  to 
show  clearly  that  the  judges  were  confi- 
dent of  the  law  they  had  laid  down  ;  so 
that  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  remission  argued 
the  least  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
Even  if  the  punishment  had  been  entirely 
remitted,  the  remission  would  have  been 
on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no 
criminal  intent,  though  that  had  been  done 
which  the  law  declares  to  be  felony.  I 
hold  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  therefore, 
that  Lolley's  case  stands  as  the  settled  law 
of  Westminster  Hall  at  this  day.  It  has 
been  uniformly  recognized  since;  and  in 
particular  it  was  repeatedly  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  before  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self, in  the  two  appeals  of  Tovey  v.  Lind- 
sey,  1  Dow,  117,  131,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  I  furnished  his  lordship  with 
a  note  of  Lolley's  case,  which  he  followed 
in  disposing  of  both  those  appeals,  so  far 
as  it  nllected  them.  That  case  then  set- 
tled tlmt  no  foreign  proceeding  in  the 
nature  of  a  divorce  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court  could  efibctually  dissolve  an  English 
niJirriage."  But  in  Conway  ».  Beazley,  3 
Hagg.  Ecc.  R.  639,  643,  Dr.  LushingUm 
says :  "  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
it  is  alleged,  that  a  final  decision  has  been 
pronounced  by  very  high  authority  upon 
the  operation  of  a  Scotch  divorce  on  an 
English  marriage,  —  that  it  has  been  de- 
tennined  that  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
England  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  Scotch  tribunal,  —  that  the  con- 
tract remains  forever  indissoluble.  The 
uutiioritics  principally  relied  upon  for 
ctitablishing  that  position  are  the  deci- 
sions of  tlie  twelve  judges  in  Lolley's 
case,  and  the  decision  of  the  present' Lord 
Chancellor  on  a  very  recent  occasion.  If 
those  authorities  sustained  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  doctrine  contended  for,  the  court 
would  feel  implicitly  bound  to  adopt  it ; 
but  I  must  consider  whether  in  Lolley's 
case  it  was  the  intention  of , those  very 
learned  persons  to  decide  a  principle  of 
universal  opemtion,  absolutely  and  with- 
out reference  to  circumstances,  or  whether 
they  must  not  almost  of  necessity  be  pre- 
mmed  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 


particular  circumstances  that  were  then 
under  their  consideration.  LoUey's  case 
is  very  briefly  reported,  none  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other  are  referred  to^  nor  are  the  opinions 
of  die  learned  judges  given  at  any  length ; 
all  that  we  have  is  the  decision.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  some  more  ex 
tended  reports  of  the  very  learned  argu- 
ments which  I  well  remember  were  urged 
upon  that  occasion,  and  the  multitude  of 
authorities  quoted,  have  hot  been  com- 
municated to  the  profession  and  to  tlie  pub- 
lic. In  that  case  the  indictment  stated, 
that  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  Lolley  was  mar- 
ried at  Liverpool  to  Ann  Levaia,  and 
afterwards  to  Helen  Hunter,  his  former 
wife  being  then  living.  It  was  proved 
that  both  marriages  wero  duly  solemnized 
at  Liverpool,  that  the  first  wife  was  alive 
a  week  beforo  the  assizes,  and  that  the 
second  wife  agreed  to  marry  the  prisoner 
if  he  could  obtain  a  divorce.  The  jury 
did  not  find  that  any  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  discussion  uix>n  the  very  impor- 
tant question  of  domicii.  A  case  in  which 
all  the  parties  are  domiciled  in  England, 
and  resort  is  had  to  Scotland  (with  which 
neither  of  them  have  any  connection)  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  a  divorce 
a  vinculo,  may  possibly  be  decided  on 
principles  which  would  not  altogether  ap- 
ply to  a  case  difierently  circumstanceci ; 
as  where,  prior  to  the  cause  arising  on 
account  of  which  a  divorce  was  sought, 
the  parties  had  been  bona  Jide  domiciled 
in  Scotland.  Unless  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  view  of  this  question  had  been  taken, 
the  court  cannot,  from  the  case  refeiTed 
to,  assume  it  to  have  been  established  as 
a  universal  rule,  that  a  ^narriage  had  in 
England,  and  originally  valid  by  the  law 
of  England,  cannot  under  any  possible  cir^ 
cumstances  be  dissolved  by  the  decree  of 
a  foreign  court.  Before  I  could  give  my 
assent  to  such  a  doctrine  (not  meaning  to 
denpr  that  it  may  bo  true),  I  must  have  a 
decision  after  argument  upon  such  a  case 
as  I  will  now  suppose,  namely,  a  marriage 
in  England  —  the  parties  resorting  to  a 
foreign  country,  becoming  actually  botvi 
Jide  domiciled  in  that  countrv,  and  then 
separated  by  a  sentence  of  (fivorce  pro 
nounced  by  the  competent  tribunal  of  that 
country.  If  a  case  of  that  description  had 
occurred    and  had  received  the  dedaioii 
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be  terminated  by  a  foreign  divorce,  unless  both  parties  are  ad^* 
aally  domiciled  in  the  country  where  the  divorce  takes  place. 
All  the  courts  in  this  country,  and  all  our  legislatures,  do  not  go 
so  far  as  this ;  for  some  hold,  and  practice  upon  the  rule,  that  if 
the  parties,  or  indeed  if  only  the  party  seeking  the  divorce,  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  a  present  doraicil,  it  is 
enough,  without  asking  whether  the  party  came  there  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  divorce,  (o) 

In  this  country,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  very  gen- 
erally by  statutes ;  and  these  differ  very  much,  and  are  still  sub- 


of  the  twelve  judges,  or  the  other  high  au- 
thoritjr  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
then  indeed  it  might  have  set  this  impor- 
tant matter  at  rest,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  that  point  has  ever  been  distinctly 
raised,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  never  has  received  any  ex- 
press decision." 

(o)  There  is  but  little  uniformity  among 
our  different  States,  either  as  to  statutory 

E revisions  on  this  subject,  or  the  principles 
elonging  to  it  as  settled  by  adjudication, 
or  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
cases,  or  in  the  practice  and  usage  of 
legislatures  in  relation  to  legislative  di- 
vorces. Mr.  Bishop,  from  a  very  full  con- 
sideration of  the  American  cases,  deduces 
the  following  rules :  — ''  1.  The  tribunal 
of  a  country  have  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
cause  of  divorce,  wherever  the  ofience  may 
have  occurred,  if  neither  of  the  parties  has 
an  actual  botia  Jide  domicil  within  its  terri- 
tory. Nor  is  this  proposition  at  all  modi- 
fied by  the  fact,  that  one  or  both  of  them 
may  be  temporarily  residing  within  reach 
of  the  process  of  the  court,  or  that  the  de- 
fendant appears  and  submits  to  the  suit. 
This  is  the  Armly  established  doctrine  both 
in  England  and  America."  As  authori- 
ties  for  this  rule  he  cites  Conway  v.  Beaz- 
ley,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  R.  631 ;  Rex.  r.  Lol- 
ley,  Russ.  &  Ry.  Cr.  Cas.  237 ;  Sugden 
V.  LoUey,  2  Clark  &  F.  567,  n. ;  Fellows 
V.  Fellows,  8  N.  H.  160;  Hanover  v. 
Turner,  14  Mass.  227 ;  Barber  v.  Root, 
10  Mass.  200;  Pawling  v.  Bird,  13  Johns. 
192;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  424; 
Bradshaw  v.  Heath,  13  Wend.  407 ;  Ma- 
guire  V.  Maguire,  7  Dana,  181 ;  Tolen  v. 
Tolen,  2  Blackf.  407 ;  Freeman  v.  Free- 
man, 3  West.  Law  Jour.  475 ;  White  v. 
White,  5  N.  H.  476.  —  "  2.  To  entitle  the 
court  to  take  jurisdiction,  however,  it  is 
mffldent  that  one  of  the  parties  be  domi- 


ciled in  the  country ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  both  should  be,  nor  that  the  citation, 
when  the  domiciled  party  is  plaintiff,  should 
be  served  personally  upon  the  defendant, 
if  such  personal  service  cannot  be  made." 
Harteau  v,  Harteau,  14  Pick.  181 ;  Harding 
V.  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140;  Mansfield  v. 
Mclntyre,  10  Ohio,  27 ;  Tolen  v.  Tolen, 
2  Blackf.  407 ;  Hull  v.  Hull,  2  Strobh. 
Eq.  174. — "3.  The  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  whether  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  a 
foreign  country,  is  quite  immaterial.  This 
is  the  universal  doctrine ;  it  is  the  same  in 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  American  courts, 
and  there  is  no  conflict  upon  the  point.  — 
4.  The  domicil  of  the  parties,  at  the  timeV 
the  oflfence  was  committed,  is  of  no  con-j 
sequence;  the  jujigdiciipn  depends  uponi 
their  AstSQit^^  ftt  t^timo  tluLproocedipg  j&i 
institnted,  and  judgment  renderecL  A 
contrary  doctrine  has  been  mainUiined  in 
Kew  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  States  it  is  held,  tliat  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  were 
domiciled  when  the  delictum  occurred,  have 
alone  the  jurisdiction."  In  support  of  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Fennsvlvania  rule, 
he  cites  Clark  v.  Clark,  8  N.'H.  21  ;  Fra- 
ry  v.Frary,  10  id.  61  ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  12 
id.  80;  Greenlaw  v,  Greenlaw,  id.  200; 
Batchelder  v.  Batchelder,  14  id.  380 ;  Dor- 
sey  V.  Dorsey,  7  Watts,  349 ;  HoUister  ». 
Hollister,  6  Penn.  St.  449.  — "5.  It  is 
immaterial  to  this  question  of  jurisdiction, 
in  what  country,  or  under  what  system  of 
divorce  laws  the  marriage  was  contracted. 
—  6.  The  view  wo  have  taken  is  in  no  way 
controlled  by  that  provision  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  prohibits  the 
States  from  passing  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  See  Bishop  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  f  721,  cf  aeq* 
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ject  to  not  un&eqnent  change.     In  the  absence  of  statutory  pro*\ 
vision,  we  should  incline  to   think,  that  the  courts  would] 
generally  hold  a  divorce  which  was  valid  where  granted,  and; 
was  obtained  in  good  faith,  valid  everywhere.     Perhaps  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  American  law  is  towards  a  recog- 
nition of  a  divorce  obtained  in  another  State,  for  causes  which 
would  be  sufficient  ground  £[>r  divorce  in  the  ^^e  wju20c  tri- 
bunal.tries  the  question,  but  not  otherwise.     For  the  courts  of 
each  State  go  behind  a  cause  of  divorce  in  another  State,  so 
far  as  to  inquire  into  the  s^fficieney  of  the  cause ;  but  not  so  fai 
as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  cause,  if  ascertained  %y  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  on  a  regularly  conducted  triaL 


SECTION  IX. 

FOBEIOK  JUDGlfENTS. 

The  principle,  that  questions  which  have  been  distinctiy  set- 
tled by  litigation  shall  not  be  again  litigated,  has  been  in  many 
cases  extended  to  foreign  judgments ;  and  although  the  whole 
law  on  this  subject  is  not  perhaps  definitely  settied,  (p)  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
that  a  question  settied  abroad,  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, between  actual  parties,  after  trial,  will  not  be  opened  at 
home,  (q)  It  will  be  presumed,  that  all  the  defences  which  the 
losing  party  has,  were  made,  and  were  insufficiefht  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  foreign  judgment  will  not  be  entitied  to  this 
respect,  when  it  appears  that  the  foreign  law  or  foreign  process, 
on  which  the  foreign  judgment  rested,  conflicts  with  reason  and 
justice ;  (r)  or  that  the  foreign  court,  in  deciding  a  question  de- 


{p)  Smith  V,  NicoUb,  7  Scott,  147, 167.  (r)  Henderson  i^.  Hendcnon,  6  Q.  B. 

iq)  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  6  Q.  B.  288,  298 ;  Vallce  i;.  l>nmci^c,  4  Exch. 

288;  Smith  v.  Lewis,  3  Johns.  157  ;  Em-  290 ;  Reynolds  v.  Fenton,  3  C.  B.  187; 

ory  t;  Greenough,  3  Dall.  369,  372,  n.  Cowan  o.  BFoidwood,  12  Scott,  N.  R.  138; 

In  Burrows  v,  Jemino,  Stra.  733,  a  for-  Ferguson  v.  Mahon,  11    A.  &  £.  179; 

eign  decree  avoiding  the  acceptance  of  a  Alivon  v.  Fumival,  I  Cromp.  31.  ft  B. 

biU  of  exchange,  was  held  good.  277. 
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pending  more  or  less  npon  the  law  of  that  other  country  in 
which  the  foreign  judgment  comes  under  consideration,  is  found 
to  have  mistaken  the  law  of  that  country,  (s)  And  it  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  that  the 
foreign  judgment  be  definite,  exact,  final,  and  conclusive,  in  the 
court  and  country  in  which  it  was  rendered,  (t)  Nor  can  it  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  if  the  foreign  judgment  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  obtained  by,  or  to  be  founded  upon  fraud,  it  can 
have  no  force. 

On  the  general  ground  stated  above,  a  collection  by  a  foreign 
attachment  or  trustee  process,  in  a  foreign  country,  is  a  bar.  {u) 
So  the  pendency  of  a  foreign  attachment  or  trustee  process  in  a 
foreign   country  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  {v)     But  the 


(f )  NovelU  V.  Rossi,  2  B.  &  Ad.  757. 

{t)  Sadler  i;.  Robins,  1  Camp.  253; 
Maule  p.  Murray,  7  T.  R.  470. 

(u)  Holmes  t\  Remsen,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
4e0,  20  Johns.  229 ;  M'Daniel  v.  Uoghes, 
8  East,  367 ;  Pliilips  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl. 
402.  In  Hull  V.  Blake,  13  Mass.  153,  in 
an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a  promissory 
note  against  the  maker,  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  bar  a  judgment  rendered  against 
Dim  by  a  county  court  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause, 
aa  the  garnishee  or  trustee  of  the  promisee, 
the  derendant  having  in  the  said  cause  dis- 
closed the  said  note;  the  action,  in  which 
said  judgment  was  rendered,  having  been 
commenced  after  the  actual  indorsement 
of  the  note  to  the  present  plaintiif ;  and 
tiie  plea  was  holden  to  be  a  good  bar.  And 
see  Gould  v.  Webb,  4  Ellis  &  B.  933,  30 
£ng.  L.  &  £q.  331,  which  was  an  action 
of  assumpsit  to  recover  damages  for  the 
breach  of  a  special  contract,  miade  by  de- 
fendant to  pay  plaintiff  a  certain  salary  as 
European  correspondent  of  a  newspaper 
called  the  "  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer." The  declaration  also  contained 
tne  commou  counts.  The  defendant, 
amone  other  thinss,  pleaded  as  to  50/., 
part  of  the  plaintiflrs  demand  in  the  money 
counts,  that  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  the  plaintiff  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  for  a  sum  exceeding  50/. ; 
that  process  duly  issued  out  of  said  court, 
and  executed  on  the  defendant,  the  said 
sum  of  50/.,  due  and  owing  from  defend- 
ant to  plaintiff,  was  attached  in  defend- 
ant's hands  according  to  tiie  laws  of  said 
8tii^  to  satisfy  the  demand  in  the  action ; 


that  jud^ent  was  afterwards  recovered 
in  the  said  court,  and  execution  was  issued 
to  the  Sheriff  of  New  York,  whereupon  the 
defendant  was  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  pay,  and  did  pay  over  to  the 
sheriff,  the  vidue  of  the  said  sum  of  50/., 
deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
attachment.  The  plea  further  alleged,  that 
the  defendant  ana  the  plaintiff  were  citi- 
zens of  the  said  State,  and  the  defendant 
was  resident  there,  and  subject  to  the  juris 
diction  and  process  of  the  said  court ;  and 
that  by  the  laws  of  the  State  the  defend- 
ant was  dischaiged  and  acquitted  of  the 
said  sum  of  5u.  Beid^  npon  demurrer, 
that  the  plea  was  sufficient,  and  a  good 
defence  pro  tanio.  See  also,  the  reporter's 
learned  note  to  Andrews  v.  Herriot^  4 
Cowen,  521 ;  Bank  of  North  America  v 
Wheeler,  23  Conn.  433. 

(v)  Embree  v.  Hanna,  5  Johns.  101 
In  this  case  the  defendant  pleaded  a  for- 
eign attachment  pending  in  Maryland  foi 
the  same  demand.  And  Kent,  C.  J.,  said 
"If  the  defendant  would  have  been  pro- 
tected under  a  recovery  had  by  vutue  of 
the  attachment,  and  could  have  pleaded 
such  recovery  in  bar,  the  same  principle 
will  support  a  plea  in  abatement  of  an  at* 
tachment  pending,  and  commenced  prior 
to  the  present  suit  The  attachment  of 
the  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant 
fixed  it  there,  in  favor  of  the  attaching 
creditors ;  the  defendant  could  not  after- 
wards lawfully  pay  it  over  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  attaching  creditors  acquired  a  lien 
upon  the  debt,  binding  npon  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  which  the  courts  of  all  other 
governments,  if  they  recognize  such  pro- 
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pendency  of  a  suit  in  a  foreign  country,  which  began  by  process 
against  the  person,  has  not  the  same  force  with  a  foreign  at- 
tachment ;  and  will  not  abate  a  suit  at  home,  before  the  foreign 
suit  is  carried  to  judgment  {w)  And  an  action  brought  in  this 
coimtry  directly  on  a  foreign  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing it,  may  be  defeated  by  evidence  going  to  set  that  judg- 
ment aside.  Indeed,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority,  it  is 
no  more  ihan  prima  fade  evidence,  when  an  action  is  brought 
to  enforce  it;  but  where  an  action  is  brought  for  a  cause  of 
action  which  was  litigated  abroad  between  the  same  parties, 
then  the  foreign  judgment  against  such  cause  of  action  is  a  bar 
to  the  new  action  brought  at  home,  (z) 


ceedings  at  all,  cannot  fail  to  regard.  Qui 
prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure.  In  Brook 
V,  Smith,  I  Salk.  280,  Lord  Holt  heid,  that 
a  foreign  attachment  before  writ  purchased 
in  the  suit,  was  pleadable  in  abatement. 
If  we  were  to  disallow  a  plea  in  abatement 
of  the  pending  attachment,  the  defendant 
would  be  left  without  protection,  and  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  ti^'ice  ;  for  we 
may  reasonably  presume,  that  if  the  pri- 
ority of  the  attachment  in  Maryland  be 
ascertained,  the  courts  in  that  State  would 
not  sufier  that  proceeding  to  be  defeated, 
by  the  subsequent  act  of  the  defendant 
going  abroad,  and  subjecting  himself  to  a 
suit  and  recovery  here."  And  see  Wheeler 
©.  Raymond,  8  Cowen,  311. 

{w)  Bowne  v.  Joy,  9  Johns.  221 .  In  this 
cose  the  defendant  pleaded  the  pendency 
of  anotlier  action,  oetween  the  same  par- 
ties and  for  the  same  cause,  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  And  upon 
demurrer,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintitr.  The  court  said  :  "  The  excep- 
tio  rei  judicata  applies  only  to  final  defini- 
tive sentences  abroad,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case.  Goix  v.  Low,  L  Johns.  Cas.  345. 
Nor  is  this  analogous  to  tiie  case  of  the 
pendency  of  a  prior  foreign  attachment,  at 
Uie  suit  of  a  third  person,  for  hero  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  obliged  to  pav  the 
money  twice,  since  payment  at  least,  if  not 
a  recovery  in  the  one  suit,  might  be 
pleaded  puis  darrein  continuance  to  the 
other  suit;  and  if  the  two  suits  should 
even  proceed  pari  passu  to  judgment  and 
execution,  a  satisfaction  of  cither  judg- 
ment might  be  shown  upon  audita  querela^ 
or  otherwise,  in  discharge  of  the  other." 
In  Maule  v.  Murray,  7  T.  R.  470,  a  for- 


eigu  judgment  was  disregarded,  bdcaose  it 
was  taken  subject  to  a  <;ase  which  had  not 
then  been  decided,  in  respect  to  tfa6 
amount. 

{x)  This  distinction  is  clearly  statei 
by  Eyre,  C.  J.,  in  Philips  v.  Hunter,  2  H. 
Bl.  410.  "It  is,"  said  he,  "in  one  way 
only  that  the  sentence  or  judgment  of  the 
court  of  a  foreign  state  is  examinable  in 
our  courts,  and  that  is,  when  the  party 
wlio  claims  the  benefit  of  it  applies  to  our 
courts  to  enforce  it.  When  it  ls  thus  vol- 
untarily submitted  to  our  jurisdiction,  we 
treat  it,  not  as  obligatory  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  be  obligatory,  perhaps,  in 
the  country  in  which  it  was  pronounced, 
nor  as  obligatory  to  the  extent  to  which, 
by  our  law,  sentences  and  judgments  are 
obligatory,  not  as  conclusive,  but  as  matter 
in  pais,  as  consideration  prima  facie  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  promise ;  we  examine  it,  as 
we  do  all  other  considerations  of  promises, 
and  for  that  purpose  we  receive  evidence 
of  what  the  law  of  the  foreign  staite  is,  and 
whether  tlie  judgment  is  warranted  by 
that  law.  In  all  other  cases,  we  give  en- 
tire faith  and  credit  to  the  sentences  of 
foreign  courts,  and  consider  them  as  con- 
clusive upon  us."  Lord  Nottinqhamf  in 
Cottiiigton's  case,  2  Swanst.  326,  n.,  and 
Lord  Ilardwickx,  in  Boucher  v.  Lawson, 
Cas.  Temp.  Hardw.  89,  seem  to  hold 
that  the  foreign  judgment  is  conclusive, 
for  all  purpoACs.  And  sec  Roach  v.  Gar- 
van,  1  Ves.  Sen.  157.  But  Etfrt's  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  by  Lord  ^iwsfidd^  in 
Walker  v.  Witter,  Doug.  1  ;  and  by  Bidler, 
J.,  in  Galbniith  t\  NcA-ille,  Doug.  6,  n.  (3) ; 
and  in  Houlditch  w.  Donegal,  8  Bligh,  337, 
I^ord  liroufjliam  gives  his  reasons  at  length 
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The  very  first  essential  to  this,  or  to  any  efficacy  of  a  foreign 
judgment,  is,  that  the  court  by  which  it  is  pronounced  has  un- 
questionable jurisdiction  over  the  case,  (y)     And  if  the  origin 


for  holding  a  foreign  judgment  to  be  onl^ 
prima  fade  evidence.  And  see  Herbert  v. 
Cook,  Wille8,d6,  n.;  Hall  v.  Odber,  11 
East,  118 ;  Baylev  v.  Edwards,  3  Swanst 
703.  Bat  I^rd  Kenyon,  in  Galbraith  v. 
Neville,  cited  abovo,  doubts  whether  a 
foreign  judgment  be  not  conelnsiTO  in 
EngCsh  courts ;  and  Lord  EUenborouph  at 
least  implies  a  similar  doubt,  in  Tarleton 
V,  Tarleton,  4  M.  &  S.  20;  and  Sir  L. 
ShadwtU,  in  Martin  n,  Nicolis,  3  Sim.  458, 
rejected  this  distinction  altogether,  and 
tlierefore  allowed  a  demurrer  to  a  bill  for 
a  discovery,  and  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses  abroad  in  aid  of  the  plaintiff's 
defence  to  an  action  brought  in  England 
on  a  foreign  judgment.  The  law  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  considered  as  settled  in 
England;  but  from  Smith  v.  Nicolls,  5 
Bing.  N.  c.  208,  it  may  perhaps  be  infer- 
red that  in  an  action  on  a  foreign  judg- 
ment, the  judgment  is  only  prima  facie 
evidence.  It  is  believed,  that  in  this  coun- 
try this  distinction  has  been  regarded  in 
practice,  but  the  reported  adjudications  do 
not  authorize  us  to  speak  of  it  as  estab- 
lished here.  See  Cummings  v.  Banks,  2 
Barb.  602,  where  the  question  is  discussed 
by  Edmonds,  J.  In  Boston  India  R.  F. 
V.  Hoit,  14  Vt.  92,  it  was  held,  that  debt 
and  not  assumpsit  should  be  brought  on 
the  judgment  of  another  State ;  and  in 
Noyes  v.  Butler,  6  Barb.  613,  a  judgment 
in  another  State  was  held  conclusive  as  to 
all  facts  but  those  which  went  to  show  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  the 
judgment.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
over,  that  the  question  does  not  stand  in 
this  country,  as  between  the  courts  of  the 
several  States,  in  the  same  position  in 
which  it  stands  in  England,  as  between  the 
courts  of  that  country  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of 
our  constitutional  provisions.  Judgments 
rendered  in  any  btate  have  gemeraUy  the 
same  force  and  effect  in  all  other  States  as 
in  that  in  whicli  they  are  rendei^.  See, 
for  an  account  of  the  decisions  on  this 
subject,  llobinson  v.  Prescott,  4  N.  H. 
450;  1  Kent,  Com.  260,  261.  See  also, 
Downer  v.  Shaw,  2  Foster,  277. 

(jr)  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  9  East,  192; 
Thurber  i7.  Blakboume,  1  N.  H.  242  ; 
Bissell  V.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  462 ;  Aldrich  v. 
Kinney,  4  Conn.  380 ;  Shumway  v.  StiU- 
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man,  6  Wend.  447;  Curds  v,  Qibbe,  1 
Penning.  399  ;  Don  v.  Lippman,  5  Clark 
&  F.  20 ;  Rogers  v,  Coleman,  Hardin,  413 ; 
Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  121 ;  Benton 
V.  Burgot,  10  S.  &  R.  240.  And  see  the 
reporter's  note  to  Andrews  v,  Herriot,  4 
Cowcn,  524.  From  Mills  v.  Duryee,  7 
Cranch,  481,  apparently  confirmed  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Hampton  v, 
M'Connell,  3  Wheat.  234,  it  might  seem 
to  be  the  established  law  of  this  country, 
that  a  judgment  recovered  in  one  State  by 
a  citizen  thereof,  against  a  citizen  of  an 
other,  was  absolute  and  final,  and -per- 
fectly exclusive  of  all  inquiry  into  the- 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  wliich  rendered* 
mo  judgment.  But  this  question  was  very 
fully  considered  in  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9' 
Mass.  462 ;  and  it  was  there  hdd,  t£eu  a 
court  of  another  State  must  have  had  juris- 
diction of  the  parties,  as  well  as  o£  the 
cause,  for  its  judgment  to  be  entitled  to 
the  full  faith  and  credit  mentioned  in  the 
federal  constitution.  The  same  foestion 
was  again  fuUy  considered  in  Hall  v.  WiU 
liams,  6  Pick.  232,  which  was  debt  on  a 
judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Geor^ 
gia ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the  defendant, 
under  the  plea  of  nil  debet,  might  show  thatr 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  his  per^ 
son.  And  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  dielavering the . 
judgment  of  the  court,  said- :  '*It  cannot 
be  pretended,  we  think,  that  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  against  whem  a  judgment 
may  have  been  rendered  in  Illinois  or 
Missouri,  he  never  having  been  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  those  States,  should  be 
compelled  by  our  courts  to  execute  that 
judgment,  it  not  appearing  by  the  record 
that  he  reoeired  any  nnanner  of  notice  that 
any  suit  wad  pending  there  against  him, 
and  being  ready  to  show  that  he  never  had 
any  dealings  with  the  party  who  has  ob- 
tained the  judgment;  and  yet  this  must 
be  the  consequence,  if  the  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  some  is  carried  to  its  full 
length,  namely,  that  the  record  of  a  judg^ 
ment  is  to  have  exactly  the  same  effect 
here  as  it  would  have  in  Illinois  or  Mis> 
souri ;  for  in  those  States,  if  the  process 
has  been  served  according  to  their  laws, 
which  may  be  in  a  manner  quite  consisteni 
with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  suit  by  the 
partv  without  the  State,  the  judgment 
would  be  binding  there  until  reverM  by 
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of  this  jurisdiction  do  not  appear,  or  if  it  be  of  the  oidinai]f 
kind  admitted  among  civilized  nations,  and  established  in  aD 


9ome  proceedings  recognized  bj  their  laws. 
If  it  be  said,  ttmt  a  party  thus  aggrieved 
maj  obtain  redresB  by  writ  of  error  or  a 
new  trial,  in  the  State  where  the  judgment 
was  rendered,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
never  having  been  within  their  jurisdiction, 
or  amenable  to  their  laws,  he  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  go  from  home  to  a  distant 
State,  to  protect  himself  from  a  judgment 
which  never,  according  to  universal  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  had  any  legal  operation 
against  him.  The  laws  of  a  State  do  not 
operate,  except  upon  its  own  citizens,  ex- 
tra terriiorittm ;  nor  does  a  decree  or  judg- 
ment of  its  judicial  tribunals,  except  so 
fiu-  as  is  allowed  by  comity,  or  required  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  held  to  sanction  so 
unjust  a  principle.  If  the  States  were 
merely  foreign  to  each  other,  we  have  seen 
that  a  judgment  in  one  would  not  be  re- 
oeived  m  another  as  a  record,  but  merely 
as  evidence  of  debt,  controvertible  by  the 
party  sued  upon  it.  By  the  constitution, 
such  a  judgment  is  to  have  the  same  effect 
it  would  have  in  the  State  where  it  was 
rendered,  that  is,  it  is  to  conclude  as  to 
every  thing  over  which  the  court  which 
rendered  it  had  jurisdiction.  If  the  prop- 
erty of  a  citizen  of  another  State,  within 
its  lawful  jurisdiction,  is  condemned  by 
lawful  process  there,  the  decree  is  final 
and  conclusive.  If  the  citizen  himself  is 
there,  and  served  with  process,  he  is  bound 
to  appear  and  make  his  defence,  or  submit 
to  the  consequences ;  but  if  never  there, 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  over  his  person, 
and  a  judgment  cannot  follow  him  oeyond 
the  territories  of  the  State,  and  if  it  does 
he  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity,  and  the  courts 
here  will  so  treat  it,  when  it  is  made  to 
appear  in  a  legal  way  that  he  was  never  a 
proper  subject  of  the  adjudication.  These 
principles  were  settled  m  a  most  lucid  and 
satisfactorv  course  of  reasoning  by  Chief 
Justice  f^araonSf  in  the  opinion'  of  the 
court  delivered  by  him  in  the  case  of  Bis- 
sell  V.  Briges,  9  Mass.  462.  And  see 
Bobson  V,  Pearce,  2  Kern.  156.  This 
exposition  of  the  constitutional  provision 
respecting  the  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, authenticated  as  the  act  of  Con- 
gress requires,  takes  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  doctrine  bb  held  by  the  court  of 
this  State,  in  the  case  of  Bartlett  v.  Knight, 
1  Mass.  401,  and  bv  tiie  court  of  New 
Tsrkj  in  the  case  of  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken, 


1  Caines,  460,  in  both  of  whidi  it  was 
held,  that  the  constitution  and  act  of 
Congress  had  produced  no  other  eflecc 
than  to  establish  definitively  the  mode  of 
authentication,  leaving  in  other  respects 
such  judgments  entirely  upon  the  footing 
of  foreign  judgments,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  But  in 
the  case  of  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  the  principle 
settled  is,  that  by  virtue  of  the  provision 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  act  ohT  legisli^ 
tion  under  it,  a  judgment  of  another  State 
is  rendered  in  all  respects  like  domestic 
judgments,  when  the  court  where  it  was 
recovered  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
acted  upon  and  the  person  against  whom 
it  was  rendered,  leaving  open  for  inquiry 
in  the  court  where  it  was  sought  to  bio 
enforced  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and 
taking  the  obvious  distinction  between  ibe 
efiect  of  the  judgment  upon  property  within 
the  territory,  and  the  perwn  who  was  with- 
out it.  It  was  thongnt  that  this  was  car 
Sring  the  sanctity  of  judgments  of  othei 
tates  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  citizen  who  was  not  anienabk 
to  their  laws,  and  as  far  as  is  required  by 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  constitution  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  doctrine  thus  estab 
lished  here  has  been  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  courts  of  the  great  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  in  both  of  which 
lieforc,  it  had  been  hM,  thai  the  judg> 
ments  of  the  several  States  were  to  be 

treated  as  foreign  judgments 

The  principle  upon  which  this  exception 
is  made  to  the  conclusiveness  in  evciy 
particular  of  the  judgments  of  other  States, 
IS  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  JoAnsoa, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  dissenting  from  the  dedston 
of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Mills  o.  Dur- 
yee.  He  says,  it  is  an  eternal  principle  of 
justice,  'that  jurisdiction  cannot  be  justly 
exerdsed  by  a  State  over  property  not 
within  the  reach  of  its  process,  or  over 
persons  not  owing  them  alleipanoe,  or  not 
subjected  to*  their  jurisdiction  by  being 
found  within  their  limits.'  Indeed,  so 
palpable  is  this  principle,  that  no  doubt 
could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  lawyer 
upon  the  subject,  but  for  the  Construction 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  of  Ccn- 
gress  following  it,  in  the  case  of  Mills  p. 
Dunree,  7  Crunch,  481,  and  resanctioiwd 
in  the  case  of  Hampton  v,  M'OoiumL  I 
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authentic  manner,  it  wUl  be  presumed  to  be  legitimate;  if, 
however,  it  be  of  unusual  origin  or  character,  or  not  yet  cer- 
tainly established,  then  its  legitimacy  must  be  proved  by  the 
party  relying  upon  it  {z)  It  is  not  however  necessary,  that 
the  authority  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  rests, 
should  be  proved  to  be  legitimate  dejure  as  well  as  de  facto. 


Wheat.  294,  in  the  hrtef  opinion  deliyeied 
by  Chief  Justice  MarshaU.  This  con- 
Btraction,  when  first  referred  to  in  this 
oonrt,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v. 
Green,  was  supposed  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  questions  on  this  subject,  and  to 
have  established,  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  a  judgment  recovered  in  one  State 
bj  a  citizen  thereof,  against  a  citizen  of 
another,  was  absolute  and  incontroverti- 
ble, and  would  admit  of  no  inquiry,  even 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which 
rendered  it.  This  court  yielded  a  painful 
deference  to  the  decision,  without  that 
close  examination  it  would  have  received 
if  presented  to  them  otherwise  than  inci- 
dentally, and  if  its  bearing  had  been  of 
importance  in  the  case  then  before  the 
court;  but  the  notice  taken  of  the  case 
was  merely  the  expression  of  opinion  ar- 
guendo, and  not  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  question.  And  as  a  further  reason 
for  not  receiving  the  doctrine  implicitly 
as  autboritv,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
sase  to  which  it  was  applied  was  one 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
which  decided  it,  so  that  the  point  now 
raised  was    not   brought  into  question. 

The  case  of  Mills  v.  Dnr- 

yee  has,  as  its  importance  merited,  under- 
gone a  revision  in  almost  every  State 
court  in  the  Union,  of  whose  decisions  we 
have  any  printed  account,  and  the  opinion 
has  been  unanimous,  without  the  dissent- 
ing voice,  -so  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a 
single  judge,  that  that  case,  however  un- 
qualified it  may  appear  in  the  report^  does 
not  warrant  toe  conclusion,  that  judg- 
ments of  State  courts  are  in  all  respects 
the  same,  when  carried  into  another  State 
to  be  enforced,  as  they  are  in  the  State 
wherein  they  are  rendered,  but  that  in  all 
instances  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court  ren- 
dering the  iucfgment  may  be  inquired  into. 
In  truth,  all  of  them  sanctioning  the  prin- 
ciples, and  some  of  them  bv  express  refer- 
ence, which  were  asserted  by  this  court  in 
the  case  of  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  as  the  only 
just  exposition  of  the  provision  in  the 
Constittttbn  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
don  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceed- 
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a  doud  of  witnesses  in  favor  of  tlie  con- 
struction given  to  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution wmch  is  in  question  by  this  court, 
in  the  case  of  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  we  may 
well  rest  upon  that  as  the  true  construc- 
tion, if  it  is  not  most  clearly  and  explicitly 
overruled  by  the  only  tribunal  whose 
authority  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Bat 
notwithstanding  all  these  decisions,  many 
of  which  are  subsequent  in  point  of  time 
to  the  case  of  Mills  v,  Duryee,  and  most 
of  them  commenting  on  it,  we  should  be 
bound  to  give  up  the  point,  if  that  caae 
settles  the  question  as  conclusively  as  it 
has  been  supposed  it  did.  But  all  the 
State  judges  who  have  considered  that 
case,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended 
only  to  embrace  judgments  where  the  de- 
fendant had  been  a  party  to  the  suit,  by 
an  actual  appearance  and  defence,  or  at 
least  by  having  been  duly  served  widi 
process  when  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  gave  it,  and  they  formed  their 
opinion  upon  the  following  clause  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  namely :  — 
'In  the  present  case  the  clefendUnt  had 
full  notice  of  the  suit,  for  he  was  arrested 
and  gave  bail,  and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  was  conclusive  upon  the 
parties  in  that  State.'  If  this  is  all  that 
was  intended  to  be  decided,  the  case  hai^ 
monizes  with  the  general  course  of  deci- 
sions in  the  State  courts  as  before  cited, 
and  it  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
decision  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Bissell 
V.  Bri^."  That  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
precedmg  cases  is  now  the  established  doc- 
trine throughout  the  country,  see  the  au- 
thorities cited  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
note.  See  also,  Monroe  v,  Douglas,  4 
Sandf.  Ch.  126.  In  this  very  long  and 
interesting  case  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  foreign  judgments  is  examined 
with  great  ability.  And  see  Gleason  v. 
Dodd,  4  Met.  .333 ;  D'Arcy  p.  Ketchum, 
11  How.  165. 

{x)  Snell  V,  Foussat,  3  Binn.  229,  n.; 
Cheriot  V.  Foussat,  ic.  220. 
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It  is  generally  enough  if  it  be  de  facto  eslablished,  and  the 
tribunal  be  commiBsioned  by  the  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country  is  actually  vested,  (a) 

Another  essential  is,  that  the  defendant  in  the  foreign  action 
had  such  personal  notice  as  enabled  him  to  defend  himself;  or 
that  his  interests  were  otherwise  actually  and  in  good  faith  pro- 
tected, {b)  And  the  notice  must  be  such  as  the  court  from 
which  it  issued  has  authority  to  give,  (c)  If  it  be  by  summons, 
and  in  the  State  in  which  it  issued,  that  is  equivalent  to  per- 
sonal notice,  it  will  so  be  held  in  other  States  as  to  the  judg- 
ment founded  upon  it  (d) 

It  seems  to  be  held,  that  a  plaintiff  who  has  recovered  a  judg- 
ment abroad  may  elect  to  sue  at  home  on  that  judgment,  or  on 
the  original  cause  of  action,  because  there  is  no  merger,  (e) 

The  relations  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union  are 
peculiar.  In  some  respects  they  are  held  to  be  foreign  to  each 
other,  as  they  are  for  most  purposes  in  the  law  of  admiralty ; 
and  in  other  respects  not  foreign,  excepting  so  far  as  this  is 
necessarily  implied  in  their  independence  of  each  other.  On 
this  subject  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  that 
^  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof.'*  (/)  In  execution  of  this  power,  the 
first  congress  passed  a  statute,  providing  ^  that  the  records  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall  be  proved 
or  admitted  in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States  by  the 
attestation  of  the  derk,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if 
there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief 
justice,  or  presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 


(a)  Bank  of  North  America  v,  M'Call,  on  which  an  action  conld  be  maintained 

4  Binn.  371.  in  Maasachnsetts.   Ewer  v.  CofBn,  1  Ciuh. 

(h)  See  anUf  p.  588,  n.  (I),  and  mpra,  23. 
n.  (y).  (d)  Rocco  v.   Hadcett,  21  Law  Bep. 

(c)  Therefore,  where  a  oonrt  in  Rhode  358 ;    and    see    Baningor   v.    King,    5 

Island  ordered  personal  notice  to  be  given  Gray,  9. 

a  defendant  in  Massachusetts,  which  was        (t)  Smith   v.   l^colls,  5  Bing.    s.  o. 

done,  it  was  not  such  a  notice  as  would  208;  Hall  v.  Odber,  U  East,  118. 
suffice  for  the  foundation  of  a  judgment        (/)  Art.  4,  sec.  1. 
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said  attestation  is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  judi- 
cial proceedings,  authenticated  as  aforesaidy  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United 
States  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
from  whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  (g-) 

In  the  construction  of  these  clauses,  many  questions  have 
been  raised,  and  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  manifested.  The 
more  important  of  these  questions  we  have  however  ah^ady 
considered. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  must  be 
strictly  complied  with.  Thus,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
records  are  to  be  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  court,  "  if  there  be 
a  seal;"  therefore  the  records  of  a  court  not  having  a  seal 
may  be  sufficiently  attested  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  similar 
phraseology  as  to  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  ;  that  is  therefore 
absolutely  requisite  ;  and  ponsequently,  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  which  has  no  clerk,  as  a  court  held  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  cannot  be  authenticated  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  whole  privilege  which  pur« 
ports  to  be  given  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  {h) 

There  remains  to  be  considered,  the  operation  of  the  law  oi 
place  upon  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  country.  But  these  laws 
are,  in  this  respect,  principally  influenced  and  affected  by  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  several  States  from 
passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  we 
shall  advert  to  this  subject  when  we  speak  specifically  of  that 
clause,  and  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

iff)  1  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  122,  ch.  H.  450 ;  Maharin  v.  Bickford,  6  id.  567 , 

xxxvii.  and  Silver  Lake  Bank  a.  Harding,  5  Ohio, 

(A)  This  qaestioD  is  very  fally  consid-  545.    Bat,  for  cases  which  incune  to  an 

ered  in  Snyder  v.  Wise,  10  Peun.  St.  157 ;  opposite  opinion,  see  Bissell  v.  Edwards, 

and  the  decision  there  is  in  accordance  5  Day,  363 ;  Starkweather  v.  Loring,  2 

with  the  text>  and  with  Warren  9.  Flafg,  Yt.  573 ;  and  Blodgett  v.  Jordan,  6  id. 

2  Pick.  448 ;  Bobinson  v.  Frescott,  4  N  580. 
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CHAPTER  IIL    • 

DEFENCES. 

Beet  L — Payment  of  Money. 

I.  Of  THB  Pabtt  to  whom  Patmxht  should  bb  mjldb. 

Pathent  to  an  agent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  binds 
the  principal,  unless  the  latter  has  notified  the  debtor  before- 
hand  that  he  requires  the  payment  to  be  made  to  himself,  (a) 
And  sometimes  a  payment  to  the  debtor^ $  own  agent  suffices,  (b) 
So  payment  to  an  attorney  is  as  effectual  as  if  made  to  Hie 
principal  himself;  (c)  but  not  so  to  an  agent  of  the  attorney 


(a)  Favenc  r.  Bennett,  11  East,  36; 
Hornby  v.  Lacy,  6  M.  &  S.  166;  Drink- 
water  r.  Groodwin,  Cowp.  251.  So  if  one 
allows  an  agent  to  trade  in  hit  o/wn  namef 
and  as  carrying  on  business  for  himself, 
I>ayment  to  sach  agent  is  a  bar  to  an 
action  by  the  principal.  Gardiner  v.  Da- 
vis, 2  C.  &  F.  49.  And  see  Coates  v. 
Lewis,  1  Camp.  444 ;  Mooie  v,  Clement- 
son,  2  id.  24.  And  in  Capel  v,  Thornton, 
8  C.  &  P.  S52,  it  was  ruled  b^  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  that  an  agent  autRonzed  to  sell 
goods  has,  in  the  absence  of  advice  to  the 
contrary,  an  implied  authority  to  receive 
payment.  But  see  Jackson  r.  Jacob,  5 
Scott,  79 ;  Blackburn  v.  Scholes,  2  Camp. 
843. 

(6)  Horsfall  v,  Fauntleroy,  10  B.  &  C. 
755.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
an  importer  of  ivory,  had  caused  cata- 
logues to  be  circulated,  stating  that  a 
quantity  of  ivory  was  to  be  sold  on  his 
account  on  a  certain  day  by  auction,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition,  among  others,  that 
payment  was  to  be  made  on  deliverv  of 
the  bills  of  parcels.  The  defendant,  hav- 
ing received  one  of  the  catalogues,  in- 
stnicted  his  broker  to  purchase  certain 
lots  on  his  account.    The  brcd^er  did  so.. 


and  shortly  after  drew  bills  on  the  defend- 
ant for  the  amount,  which  were  accepted 
and  oaid  at  maturity.  In  an  action  by 
the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  for  the 
price  of  the  ivory,  the  court  held,  that  the 
payment  of  the  bills  drawn  bpr  the  broker 
constituted  a  good  defence,  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff,  by  the  condition  of  sale  con- 
tained in  his  catalofi^nes,  had  authorised 
the  defendant  to  believe  that  the  ivory 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  broker  on  de- 
livery of  the  bills  of  parcels. 

(c)  Powell  V,  Little,  1  W.  Bl.  8 ;  Yatei* 
V.  Freckleton,  2  Doug.  623 ;  Hudson  0. 
Johnson,  1  Wash.  Va.  10 ;  Branch  p. 
Bumlev,  1  Call,  147.  And  an  attomej 
has  authority  to  receive  payment  as  well  af- 
ter judgment  has  been  recovered  as  before. 
Bmckett  ».  Norton,  4  Conn.  517  ;  Erwin 
V.  Blake,  8  Pet.  18;  Gray  v.  Wass,  I 
Groeni  257  ;  Lewis  v.  Gamagc,  1  Pick. 
347.  But  an  attomev  has  no  authority 
to  receive  any  thing  but  money  in  pay- 
ment of  his  client's  debt,  nor  a  {uirt  m 
satisfaction  of  the  whole,  nor  to  assign 
the  execution.  Savouiy  v.  Chapman,  8 
Dowl.  656 ;  Jackson  r.  Bartlett,  8  Johns. 
361 ;  Kellogg  V.  Gilbert,  10  id.  220 ;  Oar 
ter  c.   Talcot.   10  Vt  471  :   GuUott  ». 
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appointed  by  the  attorney  to  sue  the  debtor,  {d)     And  where  \ 
one  contracts  to  do  work  and  sues  for  the  price,  the  defendant  I 
may  prove  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  partner  in  the  undertaking,   j 
and  that  he  has  paid  that  partner,  (e)     Payment  to  the  credi-  [ 
tor's  iDife  will  not  be  a  good  payment;  (/)  unless  she  was  his   \ 
agent,  either  expressly  or  by  course  of  business,  {g)     She  has   f 
no  authority,  as  toife^  to  receipt  for  her  husband's  claims,  al-  j 
though  she   be  the  meritorious  cause,  (h)     An  auctioneer  or 
other  agent  employed  to  sell  real  estate  has  no  implied  authority 
to  receive  payment  (i)     In  case  of  sales  by  auction,  the  auc- 
tioneer has  usually,  by  the  conditions  of  sale,  authority  to  re- 
ceive the   deposit,  but  not  the  remainder  of  ^e   purchase- 
money,  (j) 

One  may  be  justified  in  making  payments  to  a  party  who  is 
sitting  in  the  creditor's  counting-room,  and  apparently  intrusted 
with  the  transaction  of  the  business,  and  authorized  to  receive 
the  money,  although  he  be  not  so  in  fact,  (k)  In  general  it  is 
only  a  money  payment  that  binds  the  principal ;  (/)  so  that  he 
is  not  affected  by  any  claim  which  the  debtor  may  have  against 
the  agent  {m)     And  an  agent  authorized  to  receive  payment  in 

Lewis,  8  Stew.  23 ;   Kirk  v.   Glover,  5  though  they  are  not  partners  in  bnstneiib. 

Stew.  &  P.  340 ;  Wilson  v.  Wadleigh,  36  Morrow  v.  Starke,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  367. 
Me.  496.  (/)  Offley  v.  Clay,  2  Scott,  N.  R.  372. 

{d)  Yates  v,  Frecklcton,  2  Dong.  623.        {g)  Spencer  v.  Tisue,  Addis.  316 ;  Sea- 
For  an  attorney  at  law,  by  virtue  of  his  bomer.Blackston,  2Freem.  178;  Thrash- 
ordinary  powers,  cannot  delegate  bis  an-  er  v.  Tuttle,  22  Me.  335. 
thority  to  another,  so  as  to  raise  a  privity^        [h)  Oflley  v.  Clay,  supra. 
between  such  third  person  and  his  princi-        (t )  Mynn  v.  Jolifife,  I  Moody  &  R.  326. 
pal,  or  to  confer  on  him  as  to  the  princi-        Ij)  Mynn  v.  Joliffe,  supra;  Sykes  v, 
pal,  his  own  rights,  duties,  and  obliga-  Giles,  5  M.  &  W.  645. 
tions.    Johnson  v.  Cunningham,  I    Ala.        {k)  Barrett  v.  Deere,  Moody  &  M.  200. 
249 ;  Kellogg  v.  Norris,  5  Eng.  (Ark.),  18.  And  see  Wilmot  v.  Smith,  id.  238 ;  Mof- 
8o  payment  to  a  sheriff  employed  by  an  fat  v.  Parsons,  5  Tannt.  307.    But  pay- 
attorney  to  serve  a  writ  will  not 'discharge  ment  to  an  apprentice,  not  in  the  usual 
the  debt      Green  v.   Lowell,  3   Greenl.  course  of  the  creditor's  business,  but  on  a 
373 ;  Waite  r.  Delesdernier,  15  Me.  144.  collateral  transaction,  has  been  held  not  to 

{e)  Shepard  v.   Ward,  8  Wend.  542.  discharge  the  debt,  although  made  at  the 

And  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  payment  to  creditors  counting-i-oom.     Sanderson  v. 

one  partner  is  good,  and  binds  the  firm.  Bell,  2  Cromp.  &  M.  304. 
Duff  w.  The  East  India  Co.  16  Ves.  198;        (/)  Thorold  v.  Smith,  11  Mod.  71. 
Yandes  v,  Lefavour,  2  Blackf.  371 ;  Gregg        (m)  Thus,  where  an  assured  who  resided 

V.  James,  Breese,  107  ;  Porter  v.  Tavlor,  at  Plymouth  employed  an  insurance  broker 

6  M.  &  S.  156  ;  Scott  v.  Trent,  1  Wash,  in  London  to  recover  a  loss  from  the  un- 

(Va.),  77.    Even  after  dissolution.    King  dcrwritcrs,  and  the  latter  adjusted  the  loaa 

V.  Smith,  4  C.  &  P.  108.    And  see  Morse  by  setting  off  in  account  against  it  a  debt 

0.  Bellows,  7  N.  H.  568.     So  payment  to  due  from  him  to  the  underwriters  for  pr9> 

OM  af  two  jomt  creditors  is  good,  al-  miums,  and  the  broker  became  bankrupt, 
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money  cannot  bind  hie  principal  by  receiving  goods,  (n)  or  a 
bill  or  note,  (o) 

Payment  by  bankers  to  one  of  several  persons  who  have 
jointly  deposited  money  with  them,  and  who  are  not  partners, 
lor  to  one  of  several  joint  trustees,  does  not  discharge  the 
1  bankers  as  to  the  others,  miless  they  had  authorized  the  pay-  , 
,ment.  {p)     And  payment  to  one  of  two  or  more  joint  creditorsj 
'  of  a  part  of  the  debt,  does  not  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  debt  as. 
wO  permit  fhe  other  creditors  to  sue  alone  for  the  remainder,  (q) 
.  But  payment  to  one  of  several  executors  is  held  to  be  snffi- ' 
cient«  (r)     Whether  payment  to  one  of  several  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt  is  sufficient,  may  be  doubtful ;  it  seems  clear  that  it 
is  not,  if  shown  to  have  been  against  the  will  of  the  co-as- 
signees. (5)     A  voluntary  payment  by  a  principal  to  the  as- 


and  never  paid  the  monej  to  the  SBsnred, 
it  iwas  hdd,  that  the  set-on  in  acooant  be- 
tween the  anderwriten  and  the  broker 
was  not  payment  to  the  assured,  inasmuch 
as  the  broker  had  only  authority  to  re- 
ceive payment  in  money.  Bartlett  v. 
Pentland,  10  B.  &  C.  760. 

(n)  Howard  v.  Chapman,  4  C.  &  P. 
508. 

(o)  Sykes  v,  Giles,  5  M.  &  W.  645; 
Ward  V.  Evans,  2  Ld.  Raym.  928.  And 
see  Townsend  v.  Inglis,  Holt,  N.  P.  278. 
But  qucere  whether,  in  those  States  where 
the  ^ving  of  a  negotiable  promissory 
note  Ls  regarded  as  prima  facie  payment, 
an  agent  would  not  be  authorized*  to  re- 
ceive payment  by  such  bill  or  note. 

(p)  Innes  v.  Stephenson,  1  Moody  & 
R.  145.  The  depositors  here  were  co- 
assignees  of  a  bankrupt,  and  the  money 
had  been  drawn  out  on  the  check  of  two 
out  of  three  depositors,  but  the  name  of 
one  of  the  two  was  foiged.  Lord  Tenter- 
den  said,  "  that  the  case  was  a  very  clear 
one ;  that  money  was  paid  to  bankers  by 
three  persons  not  partners  in  trade  ;  that 
It  had  been  stated  that  one  of  them  could 
draw  checks  so  as  to  bind  the  others,  but 
that  was  not  the  law,  and  to  allow  it 
would  defeat  the  very  object  of  paying 
the  money  in  jointly ;  and  it  must  be  well 
known  to  the  jury  that  it  was  not  the 
practice,  unless  the  persons  drawing  stood 
in  the  relation  of  partners."  And  see  to 
the  same  effect,  Stone  v»  Marsh,  Ryan 
ft  M.  364.  But  this  rule  as  to  bankers 
if  peculiar.    "It  is  a  general  rule,"  says 


Mr.  Justice  lfati/«,."thata  man  may  pay 
a  debt  to  one  of  several  persons'  with 
whom  he  has  contracted  jointlv.  In  the. 
case  of  a  banker  he  cannot  do  so ;  but 
that  arises  irom  the  particular  contract 
which  exists  between  him  and  his  cus- 
tomer." Husband  v.  Davis,  10  C.  B.  645, 
4  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  842. 

iq)  Hatsall  v,  Griffith,  4  Tyrwh.  488. 
In  this  case  two  of  three  part-owners  of 
a  vessel,  acting  for  themselves  and  Ae 
other  part-owner,  employed  an  agent  to 
sell  the  whole  vessel.  He  did  so,  and  paid 
the  two  their  proportion  of  the  proems. 
The  other  part-owner  brought  an  action 
against  the  agent  to  recover  his  proportion. 
It  was  held,  that  ho  could  not  sike  alone,  as 
the  agent  was  employed  by  nil  the  owners. 
The  case  of  Garret  v.  Taylor,  1  Esp.  117, 
confra,  is  not  law.  See  etntff  vol.  1,  p.  29, 
n.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  cases 
founded  upon  tort.  Sedgworth  v.  Over- 
end.  7  T.  R.  279. 

(r)  "Because,"  says  Lord  Bardmche, 
"  they  have  each  a  power  over  the  whole 
estate  of  the  testator,  and  are  considered 
as  distinct  persons."  Can  v.  Read,  3  Atk. 
695. 

(j)  In  Can  v.  Reed,  supra,  if  the  report 
is  correct.  Lord  Hnrdwicke  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  payment  to  one  a^isigneo 
would  not  be  a  discharge  witliout  a  receipt 
from  the  others  also.  In  Smith  r.  Jame- 
son, 1  Esp.  114,  Lord  Kenyan  ruled,  at 
Nisi  Prius,  that  one  assignee  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate  might  receive  the  money  be> 
longing  to  the  estate,  and  give  a  legal  and 
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Bignees  of  a  bankrapt  agent,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
cannot  be  recovered  back,  when  the  principal  so  paying  subse- 
qaently  compromises  with  third  parties  for  the  default  of  his 
agent,  (t)  In  general  a  payment  to  a  trustee  is  effectual  against 
his  cestui  que  trust  at  law,  even  in  cases  where  it  would  be  re- 
lieved against  in  equity,  {u) 

If  one  of  several  plaintiffs,  or  a  nominal  plaintiff  suing  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  discharge  the  debt  by  a  collusive  receipt, 
without  payment  of  money,  a  court  of  law  will  prevent  the 
defendant  from  availing  himself  thereof^  on  application  by  the 
plaintiff,  made  as  soon  as  may  be  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
fraud  (v) 


ralid  dischaige  for  it.  Aftcrwaids  in 
Bristow  r.  Eastman,  1  Esp.  172,  the  same 
question  was  presented  to  Lord  Kenyon 
again.  That  was  an  action  of  assumpsit 
for  money  had  and  received,  brought  by 
the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt.  At  the  trial 
'  the  defendant  produced  a  receipt  from  one 
of  the  assignees.  But  upon  its  being 
shown  that  it  had  been  given  against  the 
will  of  the  co-assignee,  the  learned  judge 
said,  "that  all  the  rights  of  property  of 
the  bankrupt  centred  in  the  assignees, 
and  though  the  act  of  one  in  receiving 
part  of  the  bankrupt  estate  might,  if  fiEurly 
done,  bind  the  estate  by  any  discharge  he 
might  give  for  it,  that  it  could  never  be, 
that  where  one  assignee  had  shown  his 
express  dissent  that  the  other  might  give 
a  receipt,  binding  on  the  estate ;  as  such  a 
constructjpn  would  enable  one  assignee  to 
dissipate  and  destroy  the  estate,  in  despite 
of  his  brother  trustee."  See  also,  Wil- 
liams V.  Walsby,  4  Esp.  220 ;  Steward  t;. 
Lee,  Moody  &  M.  158. 

(0  Barber  v.  Pott,  4  H.  &  N.  759. 

(u)  This  is  because  the  cestui  que  trust  is 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  court  of  law  in 
the  name  or  the  trustee,  and  as  a  court  of 
law  can  only  consider  the  parties  on  the 
record,  whatever  is  an  answer  as  to  the 
trustee  is  an  answer  to  the  action.  Gibson 
V.  Winter,  5  B.  &  Ad.  96.  In  modem 
times,  however,  courts  of  law  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  exercising  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  on  motion,  and  preventing  a 
defendant  from  availing  himself  of  sudi  a 
defence  unjustly.    See  the  next  note. 

(v)  Barker  v.  Richardson,  1  Young  &  J. 
862 ;  Leigh  v.  Leieh,  1  B.  &  P.  447 ;  In- 
m11  v.  Newman,  4  B.  &  Aid.  41 9 ;  Mount- 


Stephen  V.  Brook,  1  Chitty,  390;  Man- 
ning V.  Cox,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  617  ;  Johnson 
V,  Holdsworth,  4  Dowl.  P.  C.  68 ;  Payne 
V.  Rogers,  Dous.  407 ;  Hickey  v.  Burt, 
7  Taunt.  48 ;  AIner  v.  George,  1  Camp. 
892;  Strong  v.  Strong,  2  Aikens,  878; 
Green  v.  Beatty,  Coxe,  142.  But  a  re- 
lease from  one  of  the  several  plaintiffs  will 
not  be  set  aside,  unless  a  clear  case  of 
fraud  is  made  out  hetvxen  the  rdeasor  and 
the  releasee.  Fraud  upon  the  releasor 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  calling 
upon  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
since  that  may  be  replied.  Wild  v.  Wil- 
liams, 6  M.  &  W.  490.  "If  such  a  re- 
lease," says  Baron  Parke,  Phillips  p. 
CUgett,  U  M.  &  W.  93,  "is  a  fraud  in 
point  of  law  upon  one  t>f  the  parties  to  it, 
the  court  would  not  interfere ;  that  is  the 
proper  subject  for  a  replication ;  they  can 
only  interfere  when  it  is  a  fraud  on  third 
persons,  and  when  a  court  of  equity 
would  clearly  set  aside  the  release,  not 
merely  as  between  the  parties  one  of  whom 
releases,  but  where  they  would  set  it 
aside  as  against  the  defendant."  So  in 
the  still  later  case  of  Rawstome  v.  Gan- 
dell,  15  M.  &  W.  804,  the  rule  was  laid 
down  that  the  court  will  not  set  aside  a 
plea  of  a  release  by  one  of  several  co- 
plaintiffs,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  to 
nave  been  made  in  fraud  of  the  other 
plaintiflb,  or  unless  the  releasor  be  a  mere 
nominal  party  to  the  action,  having  no 
interest  wnatever  in  the  subject-matter  of 
it.  In  the  case  of  Alner  v.  George, 
1  Camp.  392,  Lord  EUenborougk  ruled, 
that  this  equitable  jurisdiction  onld  not 
be  exereised  by  a  single  judge  at  NiaS 
Prius. 
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2.  Of  Part  Paticeht. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  payment  of  a  part  of  a  debt,  or  of 
liquidated  damages,  is  no  satisfation  of  the  whole  debt,  even 
1  where  the  creditor  agrees  to  receive  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
I  gives  a  receipt  for  the  whole  demand ,  and  a  plea  of  payment 
(  of  a  small  sum  in  satisfaction  of  a  larger  is  bad  even  after  ver- 
jdict.  (w)     But  this  rule  must  be  so  far  qualified  as  not  to  in- 
clude the  common  case  of  a  payment  of  a  debt  by  a  fair  and 
well-understood  compromise,  carried  faithfully  into  effect,  even 
though  there  were  no  release  under  seoL  {x)     Some  exceptions 


{w)  Pmnel's  case,  5  Rep.  117 ;  Camber 
V.  Wane,  Stra.  426;  ThomaB  v,  Hea- 
thorn,  2  B.  &  C.  477 ;  Fity^  v.  Sutton,  5 
East,  230;  Blancbard  v,  Koyes,  3  N.  H. 
618;  Wheeler  v.  Wheeler,  11  Vt.  60; 
Bailey  v.  Day,  26  Me.  88 ;  Down  v. 
Hat<;her,  10  A.  &  £.  121  ;  Geiser  v, 
Kershner,  4  Gill  &  J.  305 ;  Watkinson  v. 
Inglesby,  5  Johns.  386 ;  Dederick  v.  Le- 
man,  9  Johns.  333 ;  Seymour  v.  Mintum, 
17  Johns.  169  ;  Bobbins  v.  Alexander,  11 
How.  Pr.  Rep.  100;  Hinckley  v.  Arey, 
27  Me.  362.  Bat  it  has  been  held,  that 
upon  a  plea  of  payment,  the  acceptance  of 
a  less  sum  may  he  left  to  the  jnry  as  evi- 
dence that  the  rest  has  been  paid.  Hen- 
derson V.  Moore,  5  Cranch,  11 ;  Blan- 
chard  v.  Noyes,  3  N.  H.  518.  —  Payment 
of  a  debt  alone,  withont  the  costs,  made 
after  suit  bronght,  is  not  a  good  payment 
to  bar  the  action.  Costs  with  nominal 
damages  may  still  be  recovered,  at  least 
np  to  the  time  of  payment.  Stevens  v. 
Briggs,  14  Vt.  44;  Goings  v.  Mills,  1 
Pike,  Ark.  11.  And  see  Horsburgh  v. 
Orme,  1  Camp.  558,  note;  Godard  v. 
Benjamin,  3  Camp.  331  ;  Goodwin  t;. 
Cromer,  18  Q.  B.  757,  16  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
90 ;  Kemp  v.  Balls,  10  Exch.  607,  28  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  498.  So  if  two  actions  be  com- 
menced on  a  bill  or  note  against  separate 
Sanies,  and  the  debt  and  costs  in  one  salt 
e  paid,  this  is  not  such  a  payment  as  will 
defeat  the  other  action,  bat  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  nominal  damages  and  costs. 
Randall  v.  Moon,  12  C.  B.  261,  14  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  243 ;  Groodwin  v.  Gremer,  supra, 
and  editor's  note.  But  in  Beanmont  v. 
Greathead,  3  Dowl.  &  L.  P.  C.  631,  it 
was  held,  that  payment  and  acceptance  of 
the  amoant  of  a  promissory  note  after  it 
becomes  due,  and  when  the  holder  is  enti- 


tled to  nominal  damagtM,  will  support  a 
plea  of  payment  and  acceptance  in  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  and  damages ;  and  that 
consequently  the  holder,  after  such  pay- 
ment and  acceptance,  cannot  maintain  an 
action  for  such  nominal  dcunaaes.  And 
per  MauU,  J.,  "  The  point  is,  whether,  af- 
ter default  on  a  simple  contract  for  £50, 
in  respect  of  which  the  defendant  is  liable 
to  nominal  damages,  if  the  party  accept 
that  sum,  he  can  afterwards  sue  for  those 
nominal  damages.  I  think  he  cannot 
Those  nominal  damages,  in  fact,  are  intro- 
duced solely  for  a  technical  purpose,  be- 
cause the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Ed.  I, 
ch.  1,  s.  2)  says  'damages;'  and  are,  in 
effect,  onlv  a  peg  to  hang  costs  on.  The 
creditor,  /or  example,  says,  you  owe  me  a 
debt  of  £50,  and  a  nominal  sum;  the 
debtor  thereupon  takes  out  £50  and  pays 
it  to  him,  saying  here  is  the  £50  debt,  and 
the  nominal  sum.  That  nominal  sum 
means  in  fsLCt  no  sum  at  all;  it  is  not 
merely  an  insignificant  sum,  but  a  sum 
which  does  not  exist,  in  point  of  quantity, 
at  all.  It  has  a  mere  fictitious  existence ; 
and  therefore,  I  say,  a  man  may  well  re- 
ceive £50  in  satisfaction  and  discharge  of 
a  debt  of  £50,  and  nominal  damages." 
And  see  Cooper  v.  Parker,  15  C.  B.  823, 
29  Eng,  L.  &  Eq.  241. 

(x)  Milliken  v.  Brown,  1  Rawle,  391. 
There  a  creditor  of  three  joint  debtors, 
accepted  ftom  one  of  them  one-third  of  the 
debt,  with  intent  to  exonerate  him.  This 
was  held  to  operate  as  a  release  as  to  him, 
and  therefore  as  to  the  other  two  also. 
HusUm,  J.,  said :  "  There  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  hiw,  when,  like  every 
thing  else  of  that  day,  it  was  a  system  of 
metaphysics  and  logic;  and  when  the 
cause  was  decided  withoat  the  aUghtost 
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to  fhe  rule  have  always  been  acknowledged ;  as  if  a  part  be 
paid  before  all  is  due,  (p)  or  in  a  way  more  beneficial  to  the 
creditor  than  that  prescribed  by  the  contract ;  (z)  here  it  is  said 
there  is  a  new  consideration  for  the  release  of  the  whole  debt. 
And  if  a  stranger  pay  from  his  own  money,  or  give  his  own 
note,  for  a  part  of  a  debt  due  from  another,  in  consideration  of 
a  discharge  of  the  whole,  snch  discharge  is  good,  (a) 


reeard  to  its  justice,  solely  on  the  techni- 
cal accuracy  of  the  pleaders  on  the  several 
sides ;  defect  of  form  in  the  plea  was  defect 
of  right  in  him  who  used  it.  This  period 
of  Juridical  history,  however,  was  in  some 
respects  distinguished  by  great  men,  of 
great  learning,  and  abounds  with  informa- 
tion to  the  student.  At  the  time  I  speak 
lOf,  payment  of  debt  and  interest  on  a 
bond,  the  next  day  after  it  fell  due,  was 
no  defence  in  a  court  of  law ;  nay,  it  was 
no  defence  to  prove  payment  without  an 
acquittance  before  the  day ;  nay,  if  you 
pleaded  and  proved  a  payment,  which  was 
accepted  in  fiiU  of  the  de'bt,  yet  yon  failed 
unless  your  plea  stated  that  you  paid  it  in 
JvU,  as  well  as  that  it  was  accepted  in 
mil ;  or  perhaps  because  you  pleaded  it  as 
a  payment,  when  you  ought  to  have 
pleaded  it  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction. 
An  act  of  parliament  or  two,  and  the  con- 
stant intenerence  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, granting  relief,  have  changed  this  in 
a  great  measure ;  but  it  is  not  a  century 
since  it  was  solemnly  decided,  that  if  a 
creditor,  finding  his  debtor  in  failing  cir- 
cumstances, and  being  afraid  of  losing  his 
debt,  proposed  to  give  him  a  discharge  in 
full  ir  he  paid  half  the  money,  and  the 
debtor  borrowed  the  money,  and  paid  the 
one-half  on  the  day  the  bond  fell  due,  and 
got  an  acquittance  in  terms  as  explicit  as 
the  English  hinguage  could  afford,  yet,  if 
sued,  he  must  pay  the  rest  of  the  debt ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  say  the  court,  pay- 
ment of  part  could  be  a  satisfaction  of  the 
whole;  but,  if  part  was  paid  before  the 
day,  it  was  a  good  satisfaction  of  the 
whole.  I  mention  this  not  from  a  general 
disrespect  to  the  law  or  lawyers  of  the 
days  I  speak  of,  but  for  another  purpose. 
It  nas,  alas !  become  too  common  for  men 
of  good  character  and  principles,  but  who 
trade  on  borrowed  capital,  to  fail,  and 
tlieir  creditors  are  glad  to  receive  fifty 
cents  in  the  dollar,  and  give  a  dischai^ge  in 
full ;  and  I  do  not  know  the  lawyer  who 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  valid- 
ky  of  such  dischaige,  although  given  after 


the  money  was  due,  and  althoneh  the  dis 
charge  was  not  under  seal,  or  although  it 
might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  more 
properly  be  called  a  receipt  or  a  release, 
or  a  covenant  never  to  sue,  if  the  meaning 
can  be  certainly  ascertained,  and  no  irau<^ 
concealment,  or  mistake  at  the  giving  i^ 
it  is  cfl'ectual.  It  avails  little,  then,  to  ^ 
back  to  the  last  century,  or  further,  to  ate 
cases  in  which  a  matter  was  of  validity  or 
effect  according  as  it  was  couched  in  this 
or  that  form.  Universally  the  law  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  that  the  meaning  or  intention 
of  the  parties  is,  if  it  can  bo  distincUy 
known,  to  have  effect,  unless  the  intention 
contravenes  some  well-established  princi- 
ple of  law." 

lu)  Pinnel's  case,  6  Rep.  117;  Brooks 
V.  White,  2  Met.  283 ;  Smith  v.  Brown,  » 
Hawks,  580. 

(z)  As  if  the  debtor  give  his  own  ne^ 
tiaUe  note  for  part  of  the  debt.  Sibree  v. 
Tripp,  15  M.  &  W.  23,  where  the  cases 
of  Cumber  o.  Wane,  I  Stra.  426,  and 
Thomas  v,  Ileathom,  2  B.  &  C.  477,  are 
somewhat  shaken.  Or  if  the  debtor  pay 
^  part  at  a  more  convenient  ii/aoe  tnan 
stipulated  for  in  the  contract,  tnis  will  be 
a  ^ood  satisfaction  for  the  whole,  if  so  re- 
ceived. Smith  V.  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580. 
So  if  the  debtor  give  and  the  creditor 
receive  a  chattel,  in  satisfaction  of  a  whole 
debt,  this  is  a  good  defence,  although  the 
chattel  may  not  bo  of  half  the  value  of  the 
debt.  Andrew  v.  Bonghey,  Dyer,  75,  a ; 
Pinners  case,  5  Rep.  117 ;  and  see  Sibree 
V.  Tripp,  15  M.  &  W.  35,.  Parke,  B.; 
Brooks  V.  White,  2  Met.  285,  286,  Dewey, 
J. ;  Jones  v.  Bullitt,  2  Litt.  49 ;  Douglass 
V.  White,  3  Barb.  Ch.  621.  So  if  the 
debtor  render  certain  services,  by  consent 
of  the  creditor,  in  full  payment  of  a  debt, 
this  is  a  good  discharge,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  services.  Blinn  v.  Chester,  5 
Day,  359.  Or  assign  certain  property. 
Watkinson  v,  Ingiesby,  5  Johns.  386* : 
Eaton  V.  Lincoln,  13  Mass.  424. 

(a)  Brooks  v.  White,  2  Met.  283 ;  Boyd 
V.  Hitchcock,  20  Johns.  76;  Kellogg  9 
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If  a  creditor  by  his  own  act  and  choice  compel  a  payment  of 
a  part  of  hia  claim  by  process  of  law,  this  will  generally  oper- 
ate as  an  extinguishment  of  his  whole  claim,  under  the  rule 
that  he  shall  not  so  divide  an  entire  cause  of  action  as  to  give 
himself  two  suits  upon  it  (b)  He  may  often  bring  his  action 
for  a  part ;  but  a  recovery  in  that  action  bars  a  suit  for  the 
remainder.  As  if  one  has  a  demand  for  three  articles  under 
one  contract,  and  sues  for  one,  he  cannot  afterwards  bring  his 
action  for  the  other  two.  This  has  been  carried  so  far,  that 
where  a  note,  given  as  security  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments, was  sued,  and  judgment  recovered  for  the  instalments 
then  due,  it  was  held,  that  the  note  could  not  afterwards  be  put 
in  suit  to  recover  the  remaining  instalments  when  they  fell 
due ;  (c)  we  cajinot  accept  this  however  as  a  general  rule  of 
law.  But  a  second  indorser  may  bring  one  action  against  a 
prior  indorser  for  moneys  paid,  and  a  second  action  for  moneys 
subsequently  paid  (d) 

3.  Of  Patmxkt  bt  Lbttbb. 

Payment  is  often  made  by  letter;  and  the  question  arises, 
at  whose  risk  it  is  when  so  made.  This  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  general  the  debtor  is  discharged,  although 
ttie  money  do  not  reach  the  creditor,  if  he  was  directed  or  ex- 
Richards,  14  Wend.  116;  Le  Page  v.  same  rale  applies  to  torts.  If  a  person 
McCi-ca,  1  Wend.  164 ;  Sanders  o.  Branch  by  one  and  tiie  same  act  convert  several  of 
Bunk,  13  Ala.  353;  Lewis  v.  Jones,  4  B:  tfie  plaintiifs  articles,  he  cannot  have  a 
&  C.  506 ;  Steinman  v.  Magnus,  11  East,  separate  action  for  each  article.  Farring^ 
390.  ton  V.  Payne,  15  Johns,  432.      But  the 

(b)  Ingraham  v.  Hall,  11  S.  &  R.  78;  general  rule  stated  in  the  text  must  be 
Smith  V.  Jones,  15  Johns.  229  ;  Farring-  confined  to  cases  where  the  claim  is  single 
ton  ly.  Payne,  id.  432;  Willard  v.  Sperry,  and  indivisible.  Phillips  v.  Berick,  16 
16  Johns.  121 ;  Phillips  v.  Berick,  id.  136.    Johns.  136. 

So  assigning  a  part  of  his  claim  will  not  (c)  Siddali  v,  Rawcliff,  1  Moody  &  R. 
enable  a  creditor  to  subject  his  debtor  to  263.  Wo  should  have  much  doubt  of  this 
two  suits.  Ingraham  v.  Hall,  II  S.  &  R.  case ;  for  it  is  every  day^s  practice  to  bring 
78 ;  Cook  V.  The  Genesee  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  8  actions  on  notes  when  interest  is  payable 
How.  Pr.  Rep.  514 ;  Field  v  The  Mayor,  annually,  and  recover  the  same  from  year 
&c.  of  New  York,  2  Seld.  179 ;  Palmer  v.  to  year,  although  the  note  may  not  be  due 
Merrill,  6  Cush.  282.  Nor  can  a  creditor,  for  many  years.  And  indeed  the  above 
after  having  compelled  payment  of  a  part  case  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  a  great 
of  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  avail  him-  measure  on  the  ground  that  such  a  note 
self  o.'  the  residue  by  way  of  set-off  in  an  was  a  fraud  on  the  stamp  acts, 
action  against  him  by  the  other  party.  (d)  Wright  v.  Butler,  6  Wend.  284. 
Mdler  v.  Covert,  1  Wend.  487.    And  the 
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presalj  authorized  by  the  creditor  so  to  send  it,  or  if  he  can  dis- 
tinctly derive  such  authority  firozn  its  being  the  usual  course  of 
business ;  but  not  otherwise,  (e) 

4.  Ot  Payment  in  Bank-bills. 

In  this  country,  where  paper-money  is  in  universal  use,  ques- 
tions often  arise  as  to  payments  made  in  that  way.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  that  a  payment  in  good  bank-bills,  not  objected  to 
at  the  time,  is  a  good  payment ;  and  so  is  a  tender  of  such 


(«)  Warwick  v,  Noakes,  Peake,  67. 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered,  and  money  had  and 
received.  The  plaintiff  was  a  hop  mer- 
chant, and  the  defendant  his  customer, 
living  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
plaintiff  sold  him  hops,  and  also  sold  hops 
to  several  persons  in  that  neighborhood ; 
and  requested  the  defendaft,  as  his  friend, 
to  receive  the  money  due  to  him  from  his 
other  customers,  and  remit  him  bj  the 
post  a  bill  for  those  sums,  and  also  the 
money  due  to  him  from  the  defendant 
himself.  A  bill  was  accordingly  remitted, 
but  the  letter  got  into  bad  hands,  and  the 
bill  was  received  by  some  third  person  at 
the  banker's  on  whom  it  was  drawn. 
Upon  this  evidence.  Lord  Kenyon  non- 
suited the '  plaintiff,  and  said  :  "  Had  no 
directions  been  given  about  the  mode  of 
remittance,  still  this  being  done  in  the 
usual  way  of  transacting  business  of  this 
nature,  I  should  have  held  the  defendant 
dearly  discharged  from  the  money  he  had 
received  as  agent.  It  was  so  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  forty  years 
since ;  and  as  the  plaintiff'^  in  this  case 
directed  the  defendant  to  remit  the  whole 
money  in  this  way,  it  was  remitted  at  the 
peril  of  the  plaintiff."  And  see  Kington 
V.  Kington,  11  M.  &  W.  23S.  In  Wake- 
field V.  Lithgow,  3  Mass.  249,  a  sheriff 
had  allowed  an  execution  in  his  hands  to 
lie  by  until  the  return  day  had  passed, 
and  the  creditor's  attorney  wrote  to  the 
sheriff,  presuming  he  had  collected  the 
money,  and  requested  him  to  send  it  to 
him  by  mail.  At  that  time  the  sheriff  hati 
not  received  the  money,  but  collecting  it 
several  months  afterwards,  sent  it  by  mail 
to  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, it  was  never  delivered.    It  was  hdd. 


that  the  sheriff  was  liable  to  the  creditor, 
and  that  the  money  was  sent  at  his  own 
risk.  Otherwise,  if  the  money  had  been 
sent  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  at- 
torney's letter.  —  When  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  letter,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  letter  is  properly  directed,  or  it  will 
not  discharge  the  debtor.  Thus  in  Walter 
i;.  Haynes,  Hyan  &  M.  149,  a  letter  was 
put  into  the  office  directed  to  "  Mr.  Haynes, 
Bristol,"  and  this  was  held  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. And,  per  AbboU,  C.  J. :  "  Where 
a  letter  fiilly  and  particularlv  directed  to 
a  person  at  his  usual  place  of  residence  is 
proved  to  have  been  put  into  the  po8^ 
office,  this  is  eqiuvalent  to  pix>of  of  a  de- 
livery into  the  hands  of  that  person ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  safe  and  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  it  reaches  its  destination;  but 
where  a  letter  is  addressed  generally  to  A. 
B.  at  a  large  town,  as  in  the  present  case, 
-it  is  not  to  be  absolutely  presumed,  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  put  into  the 
post-office,  that  it  was  ever  received  by  the 
party  for  whom  it  was  intended  The 
name  may  be  unknown  at  the  post-office, 
or  if  the  name  be  known,  there  may  be 
several  persons  to  whom  so  general  an 
address  would  apply.  It  is  therefore 
always  necessary,  in  the  latter  case,  to 
give  some  further  evidence  to  show  that 
the  letter  did  in  fact  come  to  the  hands  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended." 
See  also,  Gordon  v.  Strange,  1  Exch.  477. 
So  in  the  case  of  Hawkins  v.  Butt,  Feake, 
186,  Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  a  person  re- 
mitting money  by  the  post  should  deliver 
the  letter  at  the  general  post-office,  or  at  a 
receiving  house  appointed  bvthat  office, 
and  that  a  delivery  to  a  bellmau  in  the 
street  was  not  sufficient. 
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bills ;  (/)  but  the  creditor  may  object  and  demand  specie,  (g) 
If  ihe  bills  are  forged,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
payee  may  treat  them  as  a  nullity,  for  such  bills  are  not  what 
they  purport  to  be.  (A)  But  if  the  bills  are  true  and  genuine, 
the  responsibility  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank  would  seem  from 
some  cases  to  rest  upon  the  payee,  (i)  But  if  the  debtor  knew 
of  the  insolvency,  and  did  not  disclose  it,  or  if  he  might  have 
known  it,  and  his  ignorance  was  the  result  of  his  negligence,  he 
certainly  is  not  discharged  by  such  payment,  (j)  And  the  ma- 
jority of  our  cases  appear  to  take  the  ground,  that  where  bills  of 
a  bank  that  has  failed  are  paid  and  received  in  ignorance  of 
such  failure, 4lie  loss  faUs  on  the  psurty  paying;  putting  such 
bills  on  the  .same  footing  as  forged  bills,  and  as  equally  a  nul- 
lity. (A)     But  if  such  a  rule  were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly 


(/)  Snow  V.  Perry,  9  Pick.  542  ;  War- 
ren V,  Mains,  7  Johns,  476 ;  Wheeler  v. 
Krapgs,  8  Ohio,  169 ;  Hojrt  v.  Bvmes,  2 
Fairf.  475 ;  Tilev  v.  Courtier,  2  Cromp.  & 
J.  16,  n. ;  Wright  v.  Reed,  3  T.  R.  564  ; 
Ball  V.  Stanley,  5  Yeiv.  199;  Polglass 
r.  Oliver,  2  Cromp.  &  J.  15  ;  Brown  p. 
Saul,  4  Esp.  267 ;  Noe  v.  Hodges,  3 
Humph.  162;  Seawell  v.  Henry,  6  Ala. 
226. 

ig)  Coxe  V.  State  Bank,  3  Halst.  172  ; 
MoK>dy  V.  Mahurin,  4  K.  H.  296 ;  Don- 
aldson V.  Benton,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  435. 
And  a  legal  tender  cannot  be  made  in 
copper  cents  nnder  the  oonstitotion  of  the 
United  States.  M'Clarin  v.  Nesbit,  2  Nott 
&  M*C.  519. 

(h)  United  States  Bank  v.  Bank  of 
Georgia,  10  Wheat.  333  ;  Markle  v.  Hat- 
field, 2  Johns.  455;  Thomas  v.  Todd,  6 
Hill,  340;  Hargrare  v,  Dusenberry,  2 
Hawks,  326;  Anderson  v,  Hawkins,  3 
Hawks,  568 ;  Pindall  v.  The  Northwestern 
Bank,   7   Leigh,  617;  Mndd  v.  Reeves, 

2  Harris  &  J.  366 ;  Wilson  v,  Alexander, 

3  Scam.  392;  Eagle  Bank  v.  Smith,  5 
Conn.  71 ;  Youns  v.  Adams,  6  Mass. 
182  ;  Sims  v.  Clarke,  11  111.  137  ;  Rams- 
dale  V.  Horton,  3  Barr  380;  Keene  v. 
Thompson,  4  Gill  &  J.  463.  See  also, 
ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  264.  But  such  forged  notes 
(and  the  same  applies  to  foii^  coin) 
mast  be  returned  by  the  receiver  in  a 
reasonable  time,  or  he  must  bear  the  loss. 
Pindall  v.  The  Northwestern  Bank,  7 
Leigh,  617;  Sims  v.  Clarke,  11  111.  137. 


But  payment  made  to  a  bank,  bona  Jide, 
in  its  own  n^s,  which  are  received  as 
eennine,  but  Afterwards  ascertained  to 
be  forged,  is  good,  and  the  bank  must 
bear  the  loss.  See  ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  264. 
This  seems  to  be  on  the  ground  that 
the  bank,  or  its  officers,  liaving  superior 
means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of 
their  own  bills,  are  guilty  of  negligence  in 
receiving  them  without  examination.  But 
payment  to  a  bank  by  its  own  notes, 
which  have  been  stolen  from  such  bank, 
is  no  payment.  State  Bank  u.  Welles, 
3  Pick.  394. 

(»)  Lowrey  v.  Murrell,  2  Port.  280; 
Bayard  v.  Shnnk,  1  Watts  &  S.  92; 
Scruggs  V.  Gass,  8  Yei^.  175.  Perhap 
these  cases  rest  upon  the  ground  that  tne 
identical  bills  given  and  received  were  re- 
ceived as  payment,  par  se,  whetlicr  they 
were  good  o'r  bad.  Possibly  also,  there 
may  be  a  difference  between  bills  received 
in  payment  of  an  antecedent  debt  and  bills 
passed  in  pavment  at  the  time  of  a  pur- 
chase. In  the  latter  case,  perhaps,  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  applies  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  bills,  as  well  as  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  goods.     Sed  qucere. 

(j)  See  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4 
Met.  43. 

{k)  Wainwright  v.  Webster,  11  Vt. 
576;  Gilnuin  v.  Peck,  id.  516;  Fogg  v 
Sawyer,  9  N.  H.  865 ;  Frontier  Bank  i*. 
Morse,  22  Me.  88  ;  Lightbodv  v,  Ontario 
Bank,  11  Wend.  1,  13  Wend.  101; 
Houghton  V.  Adams,  18  Barb.  545.    See 
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be  so  far  qualified,  that  where  both  parties  were  entirely  and 
equally  ignorant,  and  the  creditors  by  receiving  and  retaining 
the  bills  without  notice,  deprived  the  debtor  of  any  remedy  or 
indemnity  he  might  have,  the  debtor  is  then  discharged.  (/) 

5.   Ot  Patmbnt  bt  Cbxok. 

Payment  is  also  often  made  by  the  debtor's  check  upon  a 
bank.  A  check  is  a  draft,  and  the  law  of  bills  and  notes  is  gen- 
erally applicable  to  it.  If  given  in  ihe  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  unattended  by  especial  circumstances,  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  received  as  absolute  payment,  even  if  the  drawer 
have  funds  in  the  bank.  The  holder  is  not  bound  by  receiving 
it,  but  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity  if  he  derives  no  benefit  from  it, 
provided  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  negligence  which  has  caused 
an  injury  to  the  drawer,  (m)  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  preserve  the 
payee's  rights  that  it  should  be  presented  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  received,  (n)    And  if  drawn  on  a  bank  in  which  the  drawer 


aUo,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  264.  In  Timmins  v. 
Gibbins,  18  Q.  B.  722,  14  En^.  L.  &  £q. 
64,  M.  W.  deposited  certain  country 
bank-notes,  payable  in  London,  represent- 
ing £80  in  value,  with  a  banking  oom- 
panr,  and  reoeived  the  following  memo- 
randum, signed  by  the  manager :  "  Re- 
ceived of  M.  W.  £80,  for  which  wo  are 
accountable,  £80,  at  3  per  cent,  inter- 
est, with  fouitcen  days*  notice."  The 
notes  were  sent  on  the  same  evening  by 
post  to  the  London  agents  of  the  banking 
company,  and  were  presented  on  the  next 
day,  an^  reftised  payment.  They  were 
transmitted  by  that  night's  post  to  the 
banking  company,  who  on  the  following 
day  gave  notice  of  dishonor  to  M.  W., 
and  tendered  to  him  the  notes,  which  he 
refused.  It  turned  out  that  the  bank 
which  had  issued  the  notes  had  stopped 
payment  upon  the  day  when  M.  W. 
made  the  deposit  with  the  banking  com- 
pany, but  that  neither  M.  W.  nor  the 
com])any  were  then  aware  of  this.  It  was 
heldf  that  under  the  above  circumstances 
M.  W.  could  not  maintain  an  action, 
either  for  money  lent,  or  for  money  had 
and  received,  against  the  banking  com- 
panv. 

(/)  Thus,  where  a  banking  company 
paid  notes,  on  which  the  name  or  the 
president  had  been  forgod,  and  neglected 


for  fifteen  days  to  return  them,  it  was  heid, 
that  they  had  lost  their  remedy  against 
the  person  from  whom  the  notes  had  been 
reoeived.  Gloucester  Bank  r.  Salem 
Bank,  17  Mass.  33. 

(m)  Cromwell  v.  Lovctt,  1  Hall,  56 
The  holder  of  the  check  in  such  a  case 
becomes  the  agent  of  the  drawer  to  col- 
lect the  mone^.  And  certainly  if  the 
check  is  conditional,  as  if  it  is  stated  to  bo 
for  the  "  balance  due  "  the  creditor,  this 
would  be  no  payment,  and  the  creditor 
need  not  return  it  l)cfore  commencing  suit 
on  the  original  cause  of  action.  Hough 
p.  May,  4  A.  &  E.  954.  And  if  a  creditor 
is  ofiezed  either  cash,  in  pavment  of  his 
debt,  or  a  check  of  the  debtor's  agent, 
and  he  prefers  the  Utter,  this  does  not 
discharge  the  debt  if  the  check  is  not 
paid;  although  such  agent  afterwards 
fails  with  a  large  balance  of  the  debtor's 
funds  in  his  hands  ;  for  the  check  of  the 
agent  is  considered,  in  such  a  case,  as  the 
check  of  the  principal  debtor.  Everett  v. 
Collins,  2  Camp.  515.  See  also,  Tapley 
V,  Martens,  8  T.  R.  451  ;  Bolton  o.  Rich- 
ard, 6  T.  R.  139 ;  Brown  v.  Kewley,  2  B. 
&  P.  518. 

(n)  The  Merchants  Bank  v.  Spicer,  6 
Wend.  443  ;  Robson  v.  Bennett,  2  Taunt. 
396;   Rickford  v.  Ridge,  2  Camp.  637 
Gough  V.  Staats,  13  Wend.  549.    Checkf 
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has  n3  fundsy  it  need  not  be  presented  at  all  in  order  to  sostain 
aji  action  upon  it.  (o)  The  drawing  of  such  a  check  knowingly 
is  a  fraud,  which  deprives  the  drawer  of  all  right  of  presentation 
or  demand. 


6.  Of  Patmbht  by  Note. 

Payment  is  also  often  made  by  the  debtor*s  giving  his  own 
negotiable  promissory  note  for  the  amount.  In  Massachusetts, 
such  note  is  said  in  some  cases  to  be  an  absolute  payment  and 
a  discharge  of  the  debt  (p)  It  is  said  that  this  rule  has  pre- 
vailed in  thal^  State  from  colonial  times ;  and  it  rests  upon  the 
danger  which  the  promisor  would  be  under  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  note  to  an  innocent  indorsee,  after  he  had  paid  the  sum 
due  on  a  suit  brought  by  his  creditor  on  the  original  contract 
But  most  of  the  cases  in  Massachusetts  treat  it  only  as  a  pre- 
sumption of  payment,  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  going  to 
show  an  opposite  intention,  (q)  And  the  same  rule  is  recog- 
nized in  Maine  and  Vermont  (r)  But  even  in  this  the  law 
in  those  States  differs  from  the  rule  as  held  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  courts  generally.  There 
it  is  held  that  a  negotiable  promissory  note  is  not  payment, 
xmless  circumstances  show  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  {s) 

HTB  considered  as  inland  bills  of  exchan^,  9  Met.  328.    And  see  Thnrston  o.  Blanch 

and  the  holder  must  use  the  same  dill-  ard,  22  Pick.   18;    Meiledge  v.  Boston 

gence  in  prosentins  them  for  payment  as  Iron  Companv,  5  Cush.  158. 
the  holder  of  such  bill.    Marcy^  J.,  in        (r)  Vamer  v.  Nobleborongh,  2  Greenl. 

Bank  v.  Spioer,  6  Wend.  443.  121,  and  note  a;   Descadilhis  v.  Harris,  8 

(o)  Franklin  r.   Vanderpool,   1    Hall»  Greenl.  298;    Newall  v.  Uussay,  18  Me. 

78.  249;    Bangor  v.   Warren,  34   Me.  S2«; 

(;i)  Thacher  v,  Dinsmore,  5  Mass.  299 ;  Fowler  v,  tudwig,  id.  455  ;   Shumwaj  v. 

Whitcorabe  ».  Williams,  4  Pick.  228.  Reed,  id.   560 ;    Gil  more    v.   Bussey,   3 

(q)  Watkins  v.  Hill,  8  Pick.  522 ;  Reed  Fairf.  418 ;  Comstock  v.  Smith,  23  Me. 

V.  Upton,  10  id.  525  ;  Manecly  v.  McGoe,  302  ;    Gooding  i'.  Morgan;  37  Me.  419. 

6  Mass.  143;  Wood  v.  Bod  well,  12  Pick.  But  this  rule  never  applies  to  notes  not 

268  ;  Ilsley  v.  Jewett,  2  Met.  168.     This  negotiaMe,     Trustees,  &c.  v.  Kcndrick,  9 

E resumption  is  but  prima  facie,  and  may  Fairf.  381 ;  Edmond  v.  Caldwell,  15  Me. 
e  rebutted  by  proof  of  a  different  intent.  340 ;  Wait  v.  Brewster,  31  Vt.  516.  It  is 
Butts  V.  Dean,  2  Met.  76.  And  the  fact  likewise  licld,  in  Dixon  v,  Dixon,  et  at., 
:hat  taking  such  note  as  payment  would  31  Vt.  450,  as  well  settled,  that  a  note  re- 
deprive  the  party  taking  it  of  a  substan-  ceived  in  payment  of  a  pre-existing  debi 
tial  benefit,  or  where  he  has  other  secu-  is  received  and  lield  upon  valid  and  valua- 
rity  for  the  payment,  has  a   strong  ten-  ble  consideration. 

dency  to  show  that  the  note  was    not         (»)    Peter  v.  Beverly,   10   Pet.    567  ; 

intended  as  payment.    Curtis  v.  Hubbard,  Sheehy  v.    Maude ville,   6   Cranch,  SftS  * 
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7.    Of  Payment  by  Delegatiok. 

Paymeni  may  be  made  by  an  arrangement,  whereby  a  credit 
is  given  or  funds  supplied  by  a  third  party  to  the  creditor,  at 
the  instance  of  the  debtor.  But  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
carried  into  actual  effect  to  have  all  the  force  of  payment ;  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  delegation  of  the  civU 
law.  Thus,  where  a  debtor  directed  his  bankers  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  the  creditor,  who  was  also  a  customer  of  the  bankers, 
such  a  sum  as  would  be  equal  to  a  bill  at  one  month,  and  the 
bankers  agreed  so  to  do,  and  so  said  to  the  creditor  who  as- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  and  the  bankers  became  bankrupt 
before  the  day  on  which  the  credit  was  to  be  given,  this  was  held 
to  be  no  payment,  and  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  maintain 
an  action  against  the  original  debtor  on  the  original  liability,  (t) 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  had  there  been  a  remit- 
tance or  actual  transfer  on  account  of  the  debt ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  settled,  that  the  actual  transfer  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
a  banker^s  books,  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  assent  of  both,  is  equivalent  to  payment,  (u)    Where 


Wallace  v.  Agry,  4  Mason,  336 ;  Smith 
V.  Smiih,  7  Foster,  244  ;  Van  Ostrand  v. 
Reed,  1  Wend.  424 ;  Burdick  v.  Green, 
15  Johns.  247;  Hujjrhes  v.  Wheeler.  8 
Cowen,  77  ;  Booth  v.  Smith,  3  Wend.  66  ; 
Bill  V.  Porter,  9  Conn.  23;  Davidson 
r.  Bridgeport,  8  Conn.  472 ;  Elliott  v, 
Sieef)er,  2  N.  H.  523  ;  Frisbio  v.  Lamed, 
21  Wend.  450;  St.  John  v.  Purdy,  1 
Sandf.  9 ;  Uawley  v.  Footo,  19  Wend. 
616;  Cole  v.  Suckett,  1  Hill,  616 ;  VVay- 
dcll  V,  Luer,  5  Hill,  448;  Van  Eps  i\ 
Dillayc.  6  Barb.  244 ;  Pratt  v.  Foote,  5 
Seld.'463 ;  Commercial  Bank  v.  Bobo,  9 
Rich.  31 ;  Mooring  u.  Mobile  M.  I).  &  M. 
I*  Co.  27  Ala.  254.  For  the  Englisli  law 
upon  this  point  sec  Crowe  t\  Clay,  9 
Exch.  604,  25  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  454  ;  Max- 
well V.  Deare,  8  Mooro,  P.  C.  363,  26 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  56 ;  Seymour  v.  Darrow, 
31  Vt.  122.     Sec  post,  p.  683. 

(0   Peddcr  v.  Watt,  Peake,  Ad.  Cas.  41. 

(u)  Eyles  w.  Ellis,  4  Bing.  112.  This 
was  an  action  of  covenant  for  rent  due  from 
the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff.  At  the  trial 
before  Onslow^  Seijt.,  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff,  in  October,  authorized  the  de- 

voL.  n.  40 


fendant  to  pay  in  at  a  certain  banker's 
the  amount  due.  Owing  to  a  mistake  it 
was  not  then  paid;  but  the  defendant, 
who  kept  an  account  with  the  same  bank- 
ers, transferred  the  sum.  to  the  plaintiff's 
credit  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  December. 
The  plaintiff,  being  at  a  distiince,  did  not 
receive  notice  of  this  transfer  till  the  Sun- 
day following,  and  on  the  Saturday  the 
bankers  failed.  The  learned  scrjeant 
thought  that  this  transfer  amounted,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  payment.  And  this 
ruling  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas  on  a  motion  for  anew  trial. 
Bestf  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  learned  Serjeant 
was  ri^ht  in  esteeming  this  a  payment. 
The  plaintiff  had  made  the  Maidstone 
bankers  his  agents,  and  had  authorized 
them  to  receive  the  money  due,  from  the 
defendant.  Was  it  then  paid,  or  was  that 
done  which  was  equivalent  to  payment  ? 
A  first,  not;  but  on  the  8th  a  sum  was 
actually  placed  to  the  plaintifTs  account ; 
and  though  no  money  was  transferred  in 
specie,  that  was  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  bankers  that  they  had  received  the 
amount  from  Ellis.    The  plaintiff  might 
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bankers  receive  funds  from  a  debtor,  to  be  by  them  transmitted 
through  their  foreign  correspondents  to  a  foreign  creditor,  it 
seems  that  the  bankers  are  not  liable  if  they  pass  it  to  the  credit 
of  their  foreign  correspondents,  and  give  notice  to  them  to  pay 
it  over  to  the  creditor,  and  afterwards  accept  bills  drawn  on 
them  by  the  foreign  correspondents,  although  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents become  bankrupts  before  the  notice  reaches  them, 
and  do  not  transmit  the  money  to  the  creditors,  (v)  The  rule 
seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  bankers  had  done  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  all  that  they  had  undertaken 
to  do. 

8.  Of  Stakb-holderb  and  WAasss. 

Payment  is  sometimes  made  to  a  third  party,  to  hold  until 
some  question  be  determined,  or  some  right  ascertained.  The 
third  party  is  then  a  stake-holder,  and  questions  have  arisen  as 
to  his  rights  and  duties,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  several  par- 
ties claiming  the  money.  K  it  be  deposited  with  him  to  abide 
the  result  of  a  wager,  it  seems  to  be  the  law  in  England,  or  to 
have  been  so  before  the  recent  statute  of  8  &  9  Vict,  that  where 
the  wager  is  legal,  neither  party  to  it  can  claim  the  money  until 
the  wager  is  determined,  and  then  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  to  the 
winning  party,  (to)     That  is,  neither  party  can  rescind  the  agree 

then  bare  drawn  for  it,  and  the  bankers  bet  was  talked  of  upon  the  subject,  but 

could  not  have  refused  his  draft."     See  none  was  then  laid.    Next  morning  the 

also,  Bodenham  v.  Purcbas,  2  B.  &  Aid.  parties  again  met,  when  Porter  asked, 

39,  and  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  217-220.  "  What  will  you  now  lay  that  vou  con- 

Iv)  McCarthy  v.  Colvin,  9  A.  &E.  607.  versed  with  'Lord    Kensington  ? "    The 

[w)  Brandon  v.  Hibbert,  4  Camp.  37.  plaintiff  answered,  "80  guineas  to  10." 

There  the  plaintiff  laid  a  wager  with  a  The  money  was  accordingly  deposited  in 

butcher  that  another  butcher  would  sell  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  as  a  stake 

him  meat  at  a  certain  price.    The  wager  holder.    Upon  which   Porter  exclaimed, 

was  accepted,  and  the  money  placed  in  "  Now  I  have  you ;  I  have  made  inquiries, 

the  defendant's  hands,  and  the  decision  of  and  the  person  you  conversed  with  was 

the  question  was  lefk  to  him,  and  he  de-  Lord  Kingston,  not  Lord  Kensington." 

cided    against   the    plaintiff,    who    then  The   plaintiff  owned   his   mistake;   but 

brought  this  action  to  recover  his  depos-  said  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  gave 

it;  but  Dampier,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  notice  to  the  defendant  not  to  pay  over 

the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  money.    This  action  was  brought  to 

directed  a  nonsuit.    In  Bland  v.  Collctt,  recover  back  the  deposit  of  eighty  guin- 

id.  157,  the  plaintiff,  in  the  presence  of  the  eas,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bubble 

defendant  and  one  Porter,  boasted  of  hav-  bet.    But  per  Gibb*,  C.  J. :  "I  think  the 

iag  conversed  with  Lord  Kensington.  Por-  action  cannot  be  maintained.    There  is 

tor  asserted  that  the  plaintiff  had  never  nothing  illegal  in  the  wager.    Nor  can  it 

to  Lord  Kensington  in  his  life.    A  be  said  that  the  point  was  certain  ^  to 
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ment;  although  Lord  Ellenborough  said  other^^ise,  in  one 
case,  {x)  If  the  wager  be  illegal,  either  party  may  claim  the 
money.  K  the  loser  claim  money  he  has  deposited  on  an  illegal 
wager,  and  claim  it  even  after  the  wager  is  decided  against 
him,  but  before  it  is  actually  paid  over,  the  stake-holder  is 
bound  to  return  it  to  him.  (y)  But  although  the  wager  be  ille- 
gal, if  the  stake-holder  has  paid  it  over  to  the  wiimer,  before 
notice  or  demand  against  him  by  the  loser,  he  is  exonerated,  {z) 
But  in  New  York  it  has  been  held,  under  a  statute  giving  the 
losing  party  a  right  of  action  against  the  stake-holder  for  the 
stake,  "  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  paid  over  by  such 
stake-holder  or  not,  and  whether  any  such  wager  be  lost  or 
not,"  that  the  stake-holder  was  liable  to  the  losing  party  al- 
though he  had  paid  over  the  stake  by  his  directions,  (a)     But 


one  par^,  and  contingent  as  to  the  other. 
The  plaintiff  relied  upon  his  own  obser- 
ration,  Porter  upon  the  information  he 
had  received.  The  former  was  the  more 
confident  of  the  two;  and  either  might 
have  tnrned  out  to  have  been  mistaken." 

(x)  Eltham  v.  Kingsman,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
683.  This  was  an  action  against  a  stake- 
holder to  recover  back  a  wager.  Lord 
Ellenborough  said:  "I  think  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  situation  of  an 
arbitrator  and  that  of  the  present  defend- 
ant, for  he  is  to  decide  who  is  the  winner 
and  who  is  the  loser  of  the  wager,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  witli  the  stake  deposit- 
ed in  his  hand.  Now  an  arbitrator's  au- 
thority before  he  has  made  his  award  is 
clearly  countermandable ;  and  here,  before 
there  has  been  a  decision,  the  party  has 
countermanded  the  authority  of  the  stake- 
holder." This  position,  nowever,  was 
strongly  doubted  in  the  subsequent  case 
of  Marryatt  u.  Broderick,  2  M.  &  W. 
369. 

{y)  Cotton  V.  Thurland,  5  T.  R.  405 ; 
Smith  17.  Bickmore,  4  Taunt.  474 ;  Bate 
V.  Cartwright,  7  Price,  540 ;  Hastelow  v. 
Jackson,  8  B.  &  C.  221 ;  Hodsdon  v.  Ter- 
rill,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  797 ;  Martin  v. 
Hewson,  10  Exch.  737,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
424.  In  Manning  v.  Purcell,  7  De  G., 
M.  &  G.  55,  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  452,  a 
testator  before  his  death  had  received 
sums  of  money,  which  he  held  as  stake- 
holder for  others,  to  abide  the  result  of 
races,  upon  the  event  of  which  bets  had 
been  made  by  otlu^r  persons.    The  testa- 


tor had  also  placed  about  £6,000  in  the 
hands  of  other  parties,  which  by  them  had 
been  deposited  in  a  bank  to  abide  the  re 
suit  of  a  bet  made  by  himself  (hut  which 
failed  by  his  death.)  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  the  administratrix  had 
paid  £2,349  to  persons  who  had  paid 
these  sums  to  the  testator  ;  the  fact  being, 
that  part  of  the  money  was  in  respect  of 
wagers  which  were  deculed  before  the  tes- 
tator's death,  and  part  in  respect  of  bets 
not  decided  at  that  time.  Nothing  had 
been  done  as  to  the  £6,000  in  the  hands 
of  the  stake-holders.  Held,  that  the  pay- 
ments made  by^  the  tesratrix  in  respect  of 
the  wagers  decided  in  the  testator's  lifetime 
could  not  be  allowed  against  the  estate ; 
but  that  those  made  in  renpect  of  wagers 
not  so  decided  were  good  paymcnw,  those 
undecided  wagers  being  illegal  contracts 
which  either  paity  might  determine,  and 
which  she  by  payhig  must  be  taken  to 
have  detei-mined.  lieldy  also,  that  the  tes- 
tatrix was  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
£6,000  in  the  hands  of  the  stake-holders 
upon  the  bets  made  by  the  testator,  be- 
cause it  having  lx;en  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  stake-holders,  was  not  at  any  sub- 
sequent moment  of  his  existence  in  his 
power  of  possession,  ho  never  having 
elected  to  withdraw  from  the  l)et. 

(z)  Perkins  v.  Eaton,  3  N.  H.  152; 
Howson  V.  Hancock,  8  T.  R.  575 ;  M'Cul- 
lum  V.  Gourley,  8  Johns.  147;  Livings 
stou  V.  Wootan,  1  Nott  &  McC.  178. 

(a)  Ruckman  v.  Pitcher,  1  Comst. 
392. 
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in  such  a  case  he  must  dedare  on  the  statute  and  cannot  re- 
cover at  common  law ;  (b)  and  though  he  has  deposited  the 
money  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  he  can  only  recover  against 
the  stake-holder  the  portion  belonging  to  himself,  (c)  When  the 
event  has  been  determined,  it  is  said  that  the  winner  may  bring 
an  action  for  the  money  against  the  stake-holder,  without  giving 
him  notice  of  the  happening  of  the  event  (d) 

The  Statute  8  &  9  Vict.  ch.  109,  §  18,  makes  all  wagers,  or 
contracts  or  agreements  by  the  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
null  and  void,  and  provides  that  no  suit  shall  be  maintained  for 
the  recovery  of  any  thing  deposited  to  abide  the  event  of  any 
wager.  Many  of  the  courts  of  this  country  have  viewed  wagers 
as  entitled  to  no  favor ;  (e)  but  where  they  are  in  any  degree 
legal  contracts,  they  would  doubtless  be  governed  by  the  rules 
above  stated. 

An  auctioneer  is  often  made  a  stake-holder ;  and  where  he 
receives  a  deposit  from  a  purchaser,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  seller, 
if  a  good  title  to  the  property  be  made  out,  and  in  default 
thereof  to  be  returned  to  the  purchaser,  he  cannot  return  it  to 
the  purchaser  on  his  demand,  without  such  default*  But  on 
default,  or  a  rescinding  or  abandonment  of  the  contract,  the 
auctioneer  is  bound  to  return  it  to  th^  purchaser  on  his  demand, 
and  if  he  have  paid  it  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  he  has 
done  so  ia  his  own  wrong,  and  must  refund  it  to  the  deposi- 
tor. (/)  If  one  deposits  money  in  the  hands  of  a  stake-holder,  to 
be  paid  to  a  creditor  when  bis  claim  against  the  depositor  shall 
be  ascertained,  and  the  stake-holder  pays  this  money  to  the 
creditor  on  his  giving  an  indemnity,  before  the  claim  is  ascer- 
tained, without  the  assent  of  the  depositor,  it  is  said  that  such 
depositor  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  stake-holder  for 
money  hod  and  received,  without  any  reference  to  the  demand 

(b)  See  Morgan  v.  Groff,  4  Barb.  529 ;  (/)  Edwards  v.  Hodding,  5  Taunt  815. 
Like  V.  Thompson,  9  Barb.  31 S.  In  Duncan  v.  Cafe,  2  M.  &  W.  244,  the 

(c)  Ruckman  v.  Pitcher,  20  N.  Y.  (6  plaintiff  having  deposited  a  sum  with  tho 
Smith),  9.  auctioneer,  until  a  good  title  was  made 

Id)  Duncan  v.  Cafe,  2  M.  &  W.  244.  out,  was  allowed  to  recover  the  deposit, 

(«)  Perkins   v,  Eaton,  3  N.   H.   152;  without  notice  to  the  auctioneer  that  the 

Bunn  V.  Ricker,  4  Johns.  426  ;  McAUis-  contract  had  been  rescinded  by  the  parties. 

ter  V,  Hoffinan,  16  S.  &  R.  147 ;  McAl-  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  Graj  v.  Gut* 

lister  V.  Gallaher,  3  Penn.  468  ;   Wheeler  teridge,  1  Man.  &  R.  614. 

V.  Spencer,  15  Conn.  2ft 
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of  the  creditor,  (g)  But  if  the  check  of  the  depositor  be  given 
to  the  stake-holder,  the  mere  fact  that  he  cashes  it  and  holds 
the  money  is  not  such  wrong-doing  as  makes  him  liable  to  be 
sued  for  the, amount.  (A)  A  stake-holder  who  cashes  a  check 
left  with  him,  if  the  parties  agree  to  regard  it  as  money,  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  (t) 


9.  Op  AppRorRiATiON  of  pAraiBNTS. 

There  are  many  cases  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  a  pay- 
ment, where  the  creditor  has  distinct  accounts  against  the  debtor 
In  Cremer  v.  Higginson,  (j)  Mr.  Justice  Story  lays  down  with 
much  precision  the  general  rules  governing  these  cases.  First, 
a  debtor  who  owes  his  creditor  money  on  distinct  accounts, 
may  direct  his  payments  to  be  applied  to  either,  as  he  pleases. 
Second,  if  the  debtor  makes  no  appropriation,  the  creditor  may 
apply  the  money  as  he  pleases,  {k)  Third,  if  neither  party  makes 
a  specific  appropriation  of  the  money,  the  law  will  appropriate  it 
as  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case  may  require.  These  rules 
seem  to  apply,  although  one  of  the  debts  be  due  on  specialty 
and  the  other  on  simple  contract.  (/)      K  one  owe  money  in  re- 

(g)  Cowling  r.  Beachum,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  posed  in  the  defcnchint  by  the  plaintiff, 

465.    In  this  case  the  plaintiff  had  em-  and  for  which  the  sain  in  question  was 

ployed  one  Langdon,  an  auctioneer,  to  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  which  he  C4in- 

Bell    an    estate,   and  disputed  the  sum  not  now  possibly  comply  with,  in  conso- 

charged  by  hint  for  his  expenses  ;  where-  qnence  of  his  own  act." 

upon  it  was  agreed  that  the  amount  should  (A)  Wilkinson  v,  Godefroy,  9  A.  &  E. 

be  deposited  with  the  defendant,  until  it  536. 

should  be  ascertained  whether  the  auc-  (i)  Wilkinson  v.  Godefroy,  9  A.  &  E. 

tioneer  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  536. 

demand  or  not.     The  defendant  having  {j)  1  Mason,  338.     And  see  Franklin 

paid  over  the  amount  so  deposited  to  the  Bank  v.  Hooper,  36  Me.  222  ;  SmuUer  v. 

auctioneer  on  receiving  his    indemnity.  Union  Canal  Co.  37  Penn.  St.  68. 

without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  (k)  Blackman  v.  Leonard,  15  La.  An. 

the  plaintiff,  it  was  hdd,  that  the  latter  was  59. 

entitled  to  recover  it  back  in  an  action  for  (/)  Brazier  v.  Bryant,  2  Dowl.  P.  C. 

money  had  and  received.     And,  per  Bur-  477;  Chitty   v.   Naish,  id.   511;    Mayor, 

rough,  J.,  "The  sum  in  question  was  de-  &e.  of  Alexandria  v.  Patten,  4  Cmnch, 

posited  by  the  plaintiff  with  the  defendant  317  ;  Peters  v.  Anderson,  5  Taunt.  696  : 

for  an  express  purpose;  it  should,  there-  Hamilton  v.  Benbury,  2  Hayw. 385;  Ilar- 

fore,  have  remained  in  his  hands  until  it  groves  v.   Cooke,  15   Ga.   221;   Pierce, 

was  ascertained    to   what    remuneration  Clark   &  Co.   v.   Knight,  31    Vt.   701  ; 

Langdon  was    entitled    for    selling  the  Ueintz  v.  Cahn,  29  111.  308.      And  see 

estate  in  question.     The  payment  of  it  by  Pcnuypacker  v.  Umberger  22  Penn.  Sv 

him  to  Langdon,  on  his  indemnity,  was  a  492. 
wrongful  act,  and  a  breach  of  the  trust  re- 
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spect  of  a  debt  contracted  by  his  wife  before  marriage,  and  also 
a  debt  of  his  own,  and  pay  money  generally,  the  creditor  may 
apply  the  payment  to  either  demand,  (m)  And  if  one  of  the 
debts  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  other  not, 
and  the  money  be  paid  generaUy,  the  creditor  may  apply  the 
payment  to  the  debt  that  is  barred  ;  (n)  but,  by  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, he  may  not  make  use  of  this  payment  to  revive  the 
debt,  and  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute,  (o) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  appropriation  of  the  payment 
sliould  be  made  by  an  express  declaration  of  the  debtor ;  for  if 
his  intention  and  purpose  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  the  creditor  is  bound  by  it  (p)  If  the 
debtor,  at  the  time  of  making  a  payment,  makes  also  an  entry 
in  his  own  book,  stating  the  payment  to  be  on  a  particular 


{m)  Goddaird  v.  Cox,  2  Stra.  1194.  In 
this  cuKe  the  defendant  was  indfhtcd  to 
the  })!aintiir  on  Jiccount  of  dchis  roniruet- 
e<l  by  liis  wife  duui  so/n^  and  nlso  on  ac- 
count of  dei)t8  contnictod  hy  himsolf. 
ills  wife  was  also  indehic*!  to  the  |dainiitF, 
as  cxtjcntrix.  The  dcfcmlnnt  made  pay- 
TQcnis  lo  the  plaintiff  on  iiccount  gener- 
ally, without  directing;  what  dohfs  thoy 
filiuuld  be  applied  to.  JJi/d^  that  the 
plaintiff  might  elect  whether  to  apply  the 
payments  to  diischarfre  the  debt-^  contract- 
ed by  his  wife  dum  tujla^  but  could  not  ap- 
ply them  to  dischar^fe  the  debts  due  from 
the  wife  as  executrix. 

(«)  Mills  V.  Fowkes,  5  Bini^.  n.  c.  455. 
In  this  case  Tindaly  C.  J.,  said  :  "  The 
civil  law,  it  is  said,  ap])Ue9  the  payment 
lo  the  more  burdcnst^me  of  two  debts, 
where  one  is  more  burdensome  than  the 
orhor;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  is  the 
rule  of  our  law.  According  to  the  law  of 
Kngland,  the  debtor  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, appropriate  the  payment ;  solvitur 
in  itioduni  solventis ;  if  he  omit  to  do  so, 
the  creditor  may  make  the  nppn)priation; 
ncipitur  in  viodam  rocipientis ;  but  if  neither 
make  any  appropriation,  the  law  appropri- 
ates tijo  pavmeiit  to  the  earlier  debt." 
See  al.<o,  Wllliann  v.  Griffitli,  5  M.  &  W. 
3«)() ;  Logan  v.  Mason,  6  Watts  &  S.  9 ; 
Livcmiore  v.  Hand,  6  Foster,  85  ;  Watt  v. 
Hoch,  Ih  Ponn  St.  411.  But  if  a  crc«l- 
iijr  has  several  claims,  some  of  which 
«\it}  illegal,  and  so  not  by  law  recoverable, 
lie  cannot  appropriate  a  genend  payment 
to  such  illegal  claims.  Caldwell  v.  Went- 
wortU,  14  N.  li.  431 ;  Wright  v.  Lain;;,  3 


H.  &  C.  1G5 ;  Arnold  v.  The  Mavor,  &c 
of  Poole,  4  Man.  &  G.  860 ;  AV  parte 
Randlcson,  2  Deacon  &  Ch.  534.  But  see, 
contra,  Piii!i><)tt  t'.  Jones,  2  A.  &  £.  41  ; 
Cmickshanks  r.  Rose,  I  Moody  &  R. 
100;  Trcatlwcll  v.  Moore,  34  Me.*  112. 

(o)  MilU  V.  Fowkes,  5  Bing.  n .  c.  455  ; 
Nash  ij.  Hodgson,  6  l)e  G.,'  M.  &  G. 
474,  31  Kng.  L.  &  Eq.  555  ;  Pond  v.  Wil- 
liams, 1  Gray,  630.  But  the  case  of  Aver 
V.  Hawkins,  19  Vt.  26,  shows  that  a  cred- 
itor having  aertral  notes  against  his  debtor, 
all  of  which  are  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  muv  appropriate  a  general 
payment  of  such  debtor  to  any  one  of  the 
notes,  even  the  lai^*st,  and  revive  that 
patticular  note,  but  ho  caimot  distribute 
such  general  payment  upon  all  his  claims, 
an<l  thus  avoid  the  statute  a.s  to  all. 

( /))  The  question  is  always  one  of  intent, 
whicJi  is  a  question  for  the  jury  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  to 
what  cireumstincos  will  Ihj  held  sufficient 
to  warnmt  a  finding  of  such  u))]>ropriation 
bv  the  debtor,  see  Tavloo  c  Sandifoi'd,  7 
Wheat.  14;  Mitchell  V.  Da  11,  2  Harria  & 
G.  159,  4  Gill  &  J.  361  ;  Fowke  p. 
Bowie,  4  Hanis  &,  J.  566 ;  Robert  t\ 
Garnie,  3  Caincs,  14  ;  Wc2>t  Branch  Bank 
V.  Moorchcad,  5  Watts  &  S.  .542 ;  Scott 
i\  Fislier,  4  T.  B.  Mon.  387  ;  Stono  v. 
Seymour,  15  Wend.  19;  Newraarch  v. 
C'lay,  14  East,  239 ;  Shaw  v.  Picton,  4 
B.  &  C.  715.  If  the  debtor  pay  with  on« 
intent,  and  the  creditor  receive  with  an* 
other,  the  intent  of  the  debtor  shall  gOT« 
oru.    Beed  v,  Boardman,  20  Pick.  441 
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acconnt,  and  sfunos  the  entry  to  the  creditor^  this  is  a  saj£cient 
appropriation  by  the  debtor,  {q)  But  the  right  of  election,  of 
appropriation,  is  not  conclusively  exercised  by  entries  in  the 
books  of  either  party,  until  those  entries  are  communicated  to 
the  other  party,  (r) 

Although  the  payment  be  geneml,  the  creditor  is  not  allowed 
in  all  cases  to  appropriate  the  same.     As  where  he  has  an  ac- 
count against  the  debtor  in  his  own  right,  and  another  agains 
him  as  executor,  and  money  is  paid  by  the  debtor  without  ap 
propriation,  the  creditor  must  apply  it  to  the  personal  debt  of 
the  debtor,  and  not  to  his  debt  as  executor,  {s) 

A  general  payment  must  be  applied  to  a  prior  legal  debt,  in 
preference  to  a  subsequent  equitable  claim,  (t)  K  the  equita* 
ble  claim  be  prior,  it  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  preferred  by 
the  creditor ;  (u)  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  certain,  (v) 

In  generEil,  the  creditor's  right  of  appropriation,  springing 
from  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  debtor  to  make  such  appropri- 
ation, exists  only  where  the  debtor  has  in  fact  an  opportunity  of 
making  it ;  and  not  where  the  payment  was  made  on  his  accormi 
by  another,  or  in  any  way  which  prevents  or  impedes  his  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  election,  (w) 

Several  rules  may  be  gathered  from  the  cases,  by  which  courts 
are  guided  where  the  appropriation  or  application  of  payments 
is  made  by  the  law.     Thus,  the  money  is  applied  to  the  case  of 

{q)  Frazer  v.  Bunn,  8  C.  &  P.  704.  A  had  certain  bills  of  exchange  accepted 
(r)  Simpson  v.  Ingham,  2  B.  &  C.  65.  by  B,  and  also  a  mortgage  executed  b^  B 
(s)   Goddard    v.   C'ox,   2    Stni.   1194.  to  a  third  person,  but  of  which  A  might 
And  see  Fowko  v,  Bowie,  4  Harris  &  J.  compel  an  assignment  in  equity  to  him- 
566;  Sawyer  v.  Tappan,  14  N.  H.  352.  self.    B  paid  A  money  on  acoor/nf,  which 
But  where*  one  debt  is  due  to  the  creditor  A  received  without  prejudice  to  the  claim 
in  his  own  right,  and  another  to  him  as  he  might  have  upon  any  securities.     Lord 
trustee  or  agent  for  another,  and  neither  ElletiSnouffh  kfia,  that  the  money  should 
is  secured,  the  creditor  cannot  apply  the  be  applied  wholly  towards  the  bills  of  ex- 
whole  of  a  general  payment  to  his  own  change,  and  none  on  the  equitable  claims, 
debt,  but  must  apply  it  pro  rata  to  both        (w)  Waller  v.  Lacy,  1  Man.  &  G.  54. 
debts;  for  this  is  a  part  of  his  duty  as  Here  an  attorney  having  several  demands 
trustee,  to  take  the  same  care  of  the  debts  against  his  client,  some  of  which  wer 
of  his  cestui  que  trust  as  of  his  own.     See  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and 
Scott  V.  Ray,  18  Pick.  361 ;  Barrett  v,  some  not',  received  from  a  third  person  a 
Lewis,  2  id.  123;  Cole  v.  Trull,  9  id.  sura  of  money  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and 
325.  claimed  the  right  to  apply  such  sum  to 
it)  Goddard  v,  Hodges,  1  Oomp.  &  the  payment  of  the  earliest  items  in  his 
M.  33.  own  ncVonnt  against  the  client;  bat  the 
tu)  Bosanquet  v.  Wraj,  6  Taunt.  497.  court  held  that  he  had  no  such  right, 
jo)  In  Birch  v,  Tebbutt,  2  Stark.  74 
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' .  the  most  precarious  security,  where  there  is  nothing  to  control 

*  this  application,  (z)     But  if  one  debt  be  a  mortgage  debt,  and 

the  other  a  simple  account,  it  has  been  said  the  court  will  apply 

the  money  to  the  mortgage  debt  in  preference,  on  the  ground 

\ '  that  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  debtor  to  have  this 

, !  debt  discharged,  (y)     And  if  there  be  two  demands,  of  different 

amounts,  and  the  sum  paid  will  exactly  satisfy  one  of  them,  it 

,  will  be  considered  as  intended  to  discharge  that  one.  (z)     If  one 

J !  of  the  debtor's  liabilities  be  contingent,  as  where  the  creditor  is 

his  indorser  or  surety,  but  has  not  yet  paid  money  for  him, 

,  the  court  will  apply  a  general  payment  to  the  certain  debt, 

I  and  will  not  permit  the  creditor  to  apply  it  to  the  contingent 

; :  debt  (a) 

If  a  partner  in  a  firm  owe  a  private  debt  to  one  who  is  also 
a  creditor  of  the  firm,  and  make  to  this  creditor  a  general  pay- 
ment, but  of  money  belonging  to  the  firm,  the  payment  must  be 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  partnership  debt,  (b) 

It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  where  one  of  several  partners  dies, 
the  firm  being  in  debt,  and  the  surviving  partners  continue 
their  dealings  with  a  particular  creditor,  and  the  latter  blends 
his  transactions  with  the  firm  before  and  after  such  death' 


(x)  See  Field  v.  Holland,  6  Cranch,  8  ;  Esp.  666  ;  Bacon  v.  Bro\m,  I  Bibb,  334 , 

Plomer  v.  Lonfr^  1  Stark.   153;  Smith  v.  Stone  v.  Seymour,  15  Wend.  19;  Baker 

Lloyd,  11  Leiph,  512;  Stamford  Bank  v,  v.  Stackpoole,  9  Cowcn,  420;  McDowell 

Benedict,  15  Conn.  437 ;  Vance  v.  Mon-  v.  Blackstone   Canal   Co.  6  Mason,  11. 

roe,  4  Gratt.  53.  But  by  express  agreement,   a  payment 

(y)  Pattison  v.  Hall,  9  Cowen,  747, 765.  may   ite  applied  to  a  debt  not  yet  due. 

And  see  Dorsey  v.  Gussaway,  2  Harris  &  Shaw  v.  Pratt,  22  Pick.  305. 
J.  402 ;   Gwinn  v.  Whitaker,  1  id.  754 ;         (6)  Thompson  v.  Brown,  Moody  &  M 

Robinson  v.  Doolittle,  12  Vt.  246 ;  Anon-  40.      And  per  Altbotty  C.  J. :  ."  The  gcn- 

ymous,   12  Mod.  559.      out  see,  contra,  eral  rule  certainly  Ls,  that  when  money  is 

Anonymous,  8  Mod.  236;  Chitty  r.  Naish,  paid    ^neraily,   without  any  appropria- 

2  Dowl.  511;  Field  i'.  Holland,  supra;  tion,  it  ou^ht  to  be  applied'  to  the  first 

Planters  Bank  v.  Stockman,  1  Freem.  Ch.  items  in  the  account ;  but  the  rule  is  sub- 

502;*  Hilton  v.  Burley,  2  N.   H.   193;  ject  to  this  qualification,  that  when  there 

Jones  V.  Kilgore,  2  Kich.  Eq.  64 ;  Moss  are  distinct  demands,  ouc  aj^ainst  persons 

V.  Adams,  4  Ired.  £q.  42 ;  liamsour  v.  in  partnership,  and  another  a^lnst  one 

Thomas,  10  Ired.  165.  only  of  the  partners,  if  the  money  paid  be 

(z)  Robert  v.  Gamie,  3  Gaines,  14.  the  money  of  the  partners,  the  tieditor  is 

(a)  Niagara  Bank  v,  Rosevelt,  9  Cowen,  not  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  the  payment 

409 ;  Newman  v.  Meek,  1  Smedes  &  M.  of  the  debt  of  the  individual ;  that  would 

Ch.  431  ;  Portland  Bank  v.  Brown,  22  be  allowing  the  creditor  to  pay  the  debt 

Me.  295.     So  a  general  payment  is  to  be  of  one  person  with  the  money  of  others." 

referred  to  a  debt  due,  rather  than  to  one  And  sec  Fairchild  v.  Holly,  10  Conn.  175 , 

not  yet  duo.      Seymour  v.   Sexton,   10  Johnson  v.  Boone,  2  Harnug.  172;  Sneed 

Watt8,  255;  Hammersley  v,  Knowlys,  2  t-.  Wiester,  2  A  K  Marsh.  277. 
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together,  the  payments  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  surviv- 
ing  partners  must  be  applied  to  the  old  debt,  (c)  It  will  be 
presumed  that  all  the  parties  have  agreed,  and  intend  to  con- 
sider the  whole  transaction  as  continuous,  and  the  entire  ac- 
count as  one  account,  (d)  And  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
propriation, and  the  right  of  election,  apply  only  where  the 
debts  or  accounts  are  distinct  in  themselves,  and  are  so  re- 
garded and  treated  by  the  parties.  Where  the  whole  may  be 
taken  as  one  continuous  account,  payments  are,  generally, 
but  not  universally,  applied  to  the  earlier  items  of  the  ac- 
count, (e) 

The  due  exercise  of  the  right  of  appropriation  by  the  credi- 
tor may  often  be  of  great  importance  to  the  surety  of  the  debtor. 
Generally  the  law  favors  the  surety,  especially  if  his  surety- 
ship be  not  for  a  previously  existing  debt.  So,  where  one  has 
given  security  for  the  payment  for  goods  to  be  afterwards  sup- 
plied to  his  principal,  and  such  goods  are  supplied,  and  general 
payments  made  by  the  principal,  who  was  otherwise  indebted 
to  the  party  supplying  the  goods,  it  would  be  inferred  in  favor 
of  the  surety,  that  the  payments  were  intended  to  be  made  in 
liquidation  of  the  account  which  he  had  guaranteed.  (/)     But 

(c)  Per  Bayleyy  J.,  in  Stmson  r.  Ing-  Nevius,  22  Me.   138  ;  United  States   r.    ■ 
ham,  2  B.  &  C.  65.    And  see,  to  the  same  Bradbury,  Daveis,  146.     See  also,  cases 
effect,  Clayton's  case  (Devajmes  v.  No-  cited  in  preceding  note.    Bat  payment 
blej,  1  Meriv.  529,  604;  Simson  v.  Cooke,  will  not  tie  applied  to  the  earliest  items  in 

1   Bing.  452 ;  Williams  t7.  Rawlinson,  3  an    account,   if  a  diflferent  intention    is 

id.  71  ;  Bodonham  ».   Purchas,  2  B.  &  clearly  expressed  by  the  debtoj^  or  by 

Aid.  39 ;  Toulmin  v.  Copland,  3  Young  both  parties,  or  where  such  intention  can 

&  C.  625,  1  West,  164;  Smith  v.  Wig-  bo  gauhored  from  the  particular  circum- 

ley,  3  Mooro  &   S.   174;   Livermore  v.  stances  of  the  case.  See  Taylor  w.  Kymer, 

Rand,  6  Foster,  85.  But  if  a  new  account  3  B.  &  Ad.  320  ;  Henniker  v.  Wigg,  4  Q. 

is  opened  with  the  new  firm,  the  creditor  B.  792 ;  Capen  v..  Alden,  5   Met.   268  ; 

may  apply  a  general  payment  to  the  new  Dulles  v.  De  Forest,  19  Conn.  190  ;  Wil- 

account.    Logan  v.  ^lason,  6  Watts  &  son  v.  Hirst,  1  Nev.  &  M.  742  ;  l^icrce  v, 

S.  9.  Knight,  31  Vt.  701. 

(d)  Per  Baifley,  J.,  in  Simson  v,  Ing-  (/)  Marryatts  v.  White,  2  Stark.  101. 
ham,  2  B.  &  0.  65.  In  this  case  a  son-in-law  of  the  defendant 

(e)  Clayton's  case  (Devajnes  v.  No-  being  indebted  to  tlie  plaintiff,  and  wish- 
ble),  1  Meriv.  529,  609.  This  is  the  lead-  ing  to  obtain  a  further  credit  for  somo 
ing  case  upon  this  point.  Seo  also,  .fiour,  the  defendant  became  his  surety  by 
Brooke  v.  Enderby,  2  Brod.  &  B.  70 ;  giving  his  note  to  the  plaintiff,  but  with  a 
United  States  v.  Kirkpatiick,  9  Wheat,  stipulation  that  it  should  operate  as  a 
720 ;  Jones  v.  United  States,  7  How.  681 ;  security  for  the  flour  to  be  delivered,  and 
Postniaster-Greneral  v.  Furber,  4  Mason,  not  for  the  debt  which  then  existed.  The 
832 ;  United  Suites  v.  Wardwell,  5  id.  82;  term  of  credit  on  sales  of  flour  was  three 
Ghu»s  V.  Stinson,  3  Sumner,  98 ;  Fairchild  months,  and  discount  was  allowed  foi 
V.  Hollr.  10  Conn.   175;    McEenzie  v.  earlier  payment.    After  the  delivery  o£ 
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where  an  obligor  makes  a  general  payment  to  his  obligee,  to 
whom  he  is  indebted,  not  only  on  the  bond  but  otherwise, 
the  sm-ety  of  the  obligor  cannot  require  that  the  payment 
should  be  applied  to  the  bond,  unless  aided  by  circum- 
stances wliich  show  that  such  application  was  intended  by  the 
obligor,  (g-) 

In  cases  of  payments  which  are  not  made  by  the  debtor 
voluntarily,  the  creditor  has  no  right  of  appropriation,  but  must 
apply  the  money  towards  the  discharge  of  all  the  debts  in  pro 
portion.  (A) 


the  flour  the  son-in-law  made  several  pay- 
ments on  account  generally,  but  upon  all 
those  which  were  made  within  three 
mouths  from  the  time  the  flour  was  de- 
livered, the  usual  discount  was  allowed. 
Held^  that  this  was  evidence  that  all  the 
payments  were  to  go  to  pay  for  the  flour, 
and  not  to  discharge  the  preexisting  debt. 
And  Lord  Eilenborough  said,  "I  think 
that  in  favor  of  a  surety,  such  pnyments 
are  to  be  considered  as  paid  on  the  latter 
account.  In  some  instances  the  pay- 
ments were  immediate,  and  in  othcra  he- 
fore  the  time  had  expired,  within  which 
a  discount  was  allowed  ;  ex  phirhmis  disce 
omnes.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  aniwtis  solventis,  the  payment  may  cer- 
tainly l^  applied  by  the  piirty  wlio  re- 
ceives the  money.  The  payment  of  the 
exact  amount  of  goods  previously  sup- 
plied is  irrefragable  evidence  to  show  tluit 
the  sum  was  intended  in  payment  uf 
those  goods;  and  the  payment  of  sums 
within  the  time  allowed  for  discount,  and 
on  which  discount  has  been  allowed, 
affords  a  strong  inference,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  made 
in  relief  of  the  euretv."  See  Kirby  v. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  M.  &  S.  18  ; 
Pierce  v.  Knight,  31  Vt.  701. 

(g)  Plomer  v.  Long,  1  Stark.  1.53.  In 
Martin  v.  Brecknell,  2  M.  &  S.  39,  it  was 
held,  that  the  obligee  of  a  bond,  given  by 
principal  and  surety,  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  money  by  instalments,  who 
has  proved  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
niptcy  against  the  principal  the  whole 
debt,  and  received  a  dividend  thereon  of 
2«.  and  7d.  in  the  pound,  may  recover 
against  the  surety  an  mstalment  due,  mak- 
ing a  deduction  of  2«.  and  7d.  on  the 
amount  of  such  instalment,  and  the  surety 
is  not  entitled  to  have  the  whole  dividend 
applied  In  discharge  of  that  instalment, 


out  only  ratably  in  part  payment  of  each 
instalment  as  it  becomes  due.  See  fur- 
ther, Williams  v.  Rawlinson,  3  Bing.  71. 
The  fact  that  a  payment  was  made  to  a 
creditor  having  several  demands  agninst 
the  same  debtor,  by  a  surety  of  such 
debtor  on  one  of  the  debts,  but  with  the 
debtor's  own  money,  does  not  show  that 
the  debtor  intended  such  ])ayracnt  to 
applv  to  the  debt  guaranteed.  Mitchell 
V.  Dall,  4  Gill  &  J.  361.  In  Donally 
V.  Wilson,  5  Lei^h,  329,  it  was  held, 
that  if  A  owes  a  debt  to  B,  payable  on 
demand,  for  which  C  is  A's  surety,  and 
A  nssijrns  debts  of  others  to  B  in  part 
payment,  and  after  such  assignment,  bat 
before  the  assigned  debts  arc  collected,  A 
contracts  another  debt  to  B,  for  which 
there  is  no  security,  B  cannot  in  such 
case,  after  the  collection  of  the  assigned 
debts,  applv  the  same  to  the  payment  of 
A's  last  dcfit  contracted  after  the  assign- 
ment was  made,  and  recover  the  whole 
amount  of  the  flrst  debt  from  the  surety. 
—  A  debtor  cannot  appropriate  a  payment 
in  such  manner  as  to  affect  the  relative  lia- 
bility or  rights  of  his  different  sureties 
without  their  consent.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral V.  Norvell,  Gilpin,  106. 

(A)  Thus,  where  a  creditor  recovered 
one  judgment  on  several  notes,  some  of 
which  were  made  by  the  judgment  debtor 
alone,  and  others  were  signed  also  by  a 
surety,  and  took  out  an  execution  which 
was  satLsfled  in  part  by  a  levy,  it  was  held, 
that  he  could  not  appropriate  this  jwiy- 
ment  solely  to  the  notes  not  signed  by  the 
surety,  but  that  all  the  notes  were  paid 
proportionably.  Blackstone  Bank  v.  Hill, 
10  Pick.  129.  So  where  an  insolvent 
debtor  assigns  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  his  creditors  as  become  parties 
to  the  assignment,  and  thereby  reieasvs 
their  claims,  and  a  dividend  is  recoiveJ 
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A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  manner  of  making  up 
the  account  where  partial  payments  have  been  made  at  differ- 
ent times  on  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities.  Interest  may 
be  cast  in  three  ways.  It  may  be  cast  on  the  whole  sum  to  the 
day  of  making  up  the  account,  and  also  upon  each  payment 
from  the  time  when  made  to  the  same  day,  and  the  difference 
'  between  these  sums  is  the  amount  then  due.  Or  interest  may 
be  cast  on  the  whole  sum  to  the  day  of  the  first  payment,  and 
added  to  the  original  debt,  and,  the  payment  being  deducted, 
on  the  remainder,  interest  is  cast  to  the  next  payment,  and  so 
on.  The  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  if  the  payment  to  be 
deducted  is  not  equal  to  the  interest  which  has  been  added  to 
the  original  sum,  then  a  part  of  this  interest  enters  into  the 
remainder,  on  which  interest  is  cast,  and  thus  the  creditor  re- 
ceives compound  interest.  A  third  method  is,  to  compute  the 
interest  on  the  principal  sum  from  the  time  when  interest 
became  payable  to  the  first  time  when  a  payment,  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  preceding  payments  with  interest  cast  on 
them,  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  interest  due  on  the  principal. 
Deduct  this  sum,  and  cast  interest  on  the  balance  as  before. 
In  this  way  payments  are  applied  first  to  keep  down  the  interest, 
and  then  to  diminish  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  the  creditor 
does  not  receive  compound  interest.  This  last  method  has 
been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  by  decision,  and  generally  pre- 
vails, (z) 

One  holding  a  note  on  which  interest  is  payable  annually  or 
semi-annually,  may  sue  for  each  instalment  of  interest  as  it  be- 
comes payable,  although  the  note  is  not  yet  due.  {j)  •  But  after 


by  one  of  such  creditors,  it  must  be  ap-  G.  54.     But  see,  contra^  Portland  Bank 

plied  ratably  to  all  his  claims  against  tlie  v.  Brown,  22  Me.  295. 

debtor,  as  well  to  those  upon  wlifch  other  (i)  Dean  v.  Williams,  17  Mafis.  417; 

parties  arc  liable,  or  which  are  otherwise  Fay  v.  Bradley,    1    Pick.   194;  and  see 

secured,  as  to  those  which  are  not  so  Connecticut  w.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  17 ; 

secured.     "  This  is  not  a  case,"  say  the  French  v.  Kennedy,  7  Barb.  452 ;   Wil* 

court,  "in  which  the  debtor  or  creditor  liamfi  v.  Hou^htalin^,  3  Cowen,  87,  no/e, 

has  tlio  riirht  to  make  the  application  of  Union  Bank  v.  Kindrick,  10  Rob.  (La.), 

any  payment,  for  the  application  is  made  51 ;  Hart  »•.  Dormnn,  2  Fla.  445 ;  Jonea 

by  law  according  to  the  circumstances  v.  Ward,  10  Yerjr.  160;  Spires  r.  Uamot, 

and  justice  of  the  case"     Commercial  8  Watts  &S.  17;  United  States  v.  McLe- 

Bank  r.  Cunningham,  24  Pick.  270.     See  more,  4  Ilow.  286;  Story  f.  Livingston, 

also,  Merrimack  County  Bank  v.  Brown,  13  Pet.  359. 

12  N.  H.  320  ;  Waller  u.  Lacy,  1  Man.  &  (j)  Greenleaf  v.  Kellogg,  2  Mass.  568  j 
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the  principal  becomes  due,  the  unpaid  instalments  of  interest 
become  merged  in  the  principal,  and  must  therefore  be  sued  for 
I  with  the  principal,  if  at  alL  (k)  And  if  he  allows  the  time  to 
run  by  without  demanding  interest,  he  cannot  afterwards,  in  an 
action  on  the  note,  recover  compound  interest.  (/) 


SECTION    ii: 

OF  PERFORMANCE. 

Having  treated  of  payment  as  the  specific  defence  to  an 
action  grounded  on  alleged  non-payment,  we  will  now  speak 
of  performance,  generally,  as  the  most  direct  contradiction  and 
the  most  complete  defence  against  actions  for  the  breach  of 
contract. 

To  make  this  defence  effectual,  the  performance  must  have  |\ 
been  by  him  who  was  bound  to  do  it ;  and  whatsoever  is  nec- 
essary to  be  done  for  the  full  discharge  of  this  duty,  although 
only  incidental  to  it,  must  be  done  by  him.     Nor  will  a  mere  /  J 
'  readiness  to  do  discharge  him  fronoi  his  liability,  unless  he  makes/' 
that  manifest  by  tender  or  an  equivalent  act.  (m) 

Coolej  V.  Rose,  3  id.  221;  Hemes  v.  8  Exch.  689,  20  Enj;.  L.&  Eq.49S.  And 
Jamieson,  5  T.  R.  553.  And  see  ante,  p.  see  Foole  v.  Tumbridjre,  2  M.  &  \V.  223  ; 
620,  note  (c).  Shep.  Touch.  378;  Rowe  v.  Yonng,  2 
(k)  Howe  V.  Bradley,  19  Me.  31.  Brod.  &  B.  165.  In  Cranlcy  v.  Hillary, 
(/)  Hasrings  v.  Wiswall,  8  Mass.  455;  2  M.  &  S.  120,  the  plaintiff  had  agreed 
Ferry  v.  Ferrv,  2  Cush.  92  j  Doc  v.  War-  with  the  defendant,  iiis  debtor,  to  rvlease 
ren,  7  GreenlT  48,  and  Bennett's  note ;  him  from  the  whole  debt,  if  the  debtor 
Connecticut  v,  Jackson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  13 ;  would  secure  him  a  part  by  pivinic  him 
Van  Benschootcr  v.  Lawson,  6  Johns.  Ch.  certain  promissory  notes.  The  plaintiff 
313;  Attwood  v.  Taylor,  1  Man.  &  G.  never  applied  for  the  notes,  nor  did  the 
279;  Sparks  v.  Garri^es,  1  Binn.  152,  defendant  ever  tender  them,  hut  he  was 
165.  Leonard  v.  Adm'r  of  Villars,  23  ready  to  give  them  if  they  had  been  ap- 
III.  377.  plied  for.  The  plaintiff  afterwards  sued 
(m)  Thus  if  a  tenant  by  deed  covenants  the  defendant  on  the  original  cause  of  ac- 
to  pay  rent  in  the  manner  reserved  in  tlte  tion,  and  the  defendant  relied  upon  the 
lease,  but  no  place  of  payment  is  men-  agreement  to  compound.  Hdd,  that  tlic 
tioncd,  the  tenant  must  seek  out  the  lessor  defendant  should  have  offered  die  plain- 
on  the  day  the  rant  falls  due,  and  tender  tiff  the  notes,  and  that  aa  he  had  not,  the 
him  the  money.  It  would  not  be  sufti-  plaintiff  was  not  barred  from  his  action, 
cieut  that  he  was  on  the  premises  leased,  See  So  ward  r.  Palmer,  2  J.  B.  Moore, 
at  the  day,  ready  with  the  money  to  pay  274;  Reay  v.  White,  1  Cromp.  &  M.  748, 
the  lessor,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  come  that  a  tender  may  be  dispensed  with  undei 
tbdre  to  receive  it.    Huldane  v.  Johnsou.  certain  circumstances. 
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1.  Of  Tender. 

If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  can  be  a  defence  only  when 
made  before  the  action  is  brought,  (n)  and  when  the  demand 
is  of  money,  atid  is  definite  in  amount  or  capable  of  being 
made  so.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  tender  may  be  made  to 
a  quantum  meruit^  although  once  held  otherwise  ;  (o)  but,  gen- 
erally, where  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated  4amages,  it  has  been 


(»)  Bac.  Abr.  Tender,  (D);  Suffolk 
Bank  v.  Worcester  Bank,  5  Pick.  106. 
And  in  Hume  v.  Peploo,  8  East,  168,  it 
was  Mdj  that  a  plea  of  tender  after  the 
day  of  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
before  action  brought^  is  not  good  j  though 
the  defendant  aver  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  pay  from  the  time  of  the  tender, 
and  that  the  sum  tendered  \yas  the  whole 
money  then  duo,  owing,  or  payable  to  the 
plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  bill,  with  in- 
terest from  the  time  of  the  default,  for 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  by 
reason  of  the  non-performance  of  the  prom- 
ise. And  Lord  Eilenboroitgh  said  :  "  In 
strictness  a  plea  of  tender  is  applicable 
only  to  cases  where  the  party  pleading  it 
Das  never  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  iiis 
contract;  and  we  cannot  now  suffer  a  new 
form  of  pleading  to  be  introduced,  differ- 
ent from  that  which  has  always  prevailed 
in  this  case."  And,  per  Lawrence,  J.  : 
"  This  is  a  plea  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  which  is  for  damages ;  and  tliore- 
forc  it  ought  to  show  upon  the  record  that 
he  never  had  any  such  cause  of  action, 
but  here  the  plea  admits  it."  So  in  Poole 
V.  Turabridge,  2  M.  &  W.  223,  where  the 
defendant,  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, pleaded  that,  after  the  bill  became 
due,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  suit,  he  tendered  to  the  plaintiff  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  with  interest  from  the 
day  when  it  became  due,  and  that  he  had 
always, /rom  the  time  when  the  bill  became 
due,  been  ready  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the 
amount,  with  interest  aforesaid ;  the  Court 
held  the  plea  bad  on  special  demurrer. 
And  Parte,  B.,  said :  I  have  no  doubt 
this  plea  is  bad.  The  declaration  states 
the  contract  of  the  defendant  to  be,  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  on  the  day  it 
oecamo  due,  and  that  promise  is  admitted 
by  the  plea.  It  is  clearly  settled  that  an 
indorsee  has  a  right  of  action  against  the 
acceptor  by  the  act  of  indorsement,  with 
OQt  giving  him  any  notice  ;  when  a  party 


accepts  a  negotiable  bill,  he  binds  hmi 
self  to  pay  the  amount,  without  notice,  to 
whomsoever  may  happen  to  be  the  hoUlcr, 
and  on  the  precise  day  when  it  becomes 
due ;  if  he  places  himself  in  a  situation 
of  hardship  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  the  holder,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  i.s 
also  clearly  settled  that  the  meaning  of  a 
plea  of  tender  is,  that  the  defendant  was 
always  ready  to  perform  his  engagement 
according  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  did  per- 
form it  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  other  parry 
refusing  to  receive  the  money.  Hume  v. 
Peploo  is  a  decisive  authority  that  the 
plea  must  state,  not  only  that  the  defend- 
ant was  ready  to  pay  on  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, but  that  he  tendered  on  that  da  v. 
This  plea  does  not  so  state,  and  is  tlieixs- 
fore  bad."  And  see  to  the  same  point, 
Citv  Bank  v.  Cutter,  3  Pick.  414 ;  Duwey 
V.  Humphrey,  6  id.  187.  Tiie  case  of 
Johnson  i'.  Clay,  7  Taunt.  486,  if  cor- 
rectly reported,  'is  not  law.  Per  Parke^ 
B.,  \\\  Poole  V.  Tumbridge,  supra. 

(o)  This  was  settled  ii\  the  case  of 
Johnson  v.  Lancaster,  Stra.  576.  The  re- 
port of  that  case  is  as  follows :  **  It  was 
settled  on  demun^r,  that  a  tender  is 
pleadable  to  a  quantum  meruit,  and  said  to 
have  l)ecn  so  held  before  in  B.  U..  10  W. 
3,  Giles  V.  Hart,  2  Salk.  622."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  case  of  Giles  r.  Hait,  the 
learned  reporters,  in  a  note  to  Dearie  v. 
Barrett,  2  A.  &  E.  82,  say :  "  In  Jolmson 
V.  Lancaster  this  case  is  cited  from  Sal- 
keld;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  there 
decided  that  a  tender  is  pleadable  to  a 
quantum  meruit ;  but  that  does  not  apjjcnr 
from  the  report  in  Salkeld,  and  the  ref)orl 
in  1  Lord  liaymond,  255,  states  a  contrary 
doctrine  to  have  Ixjcn  laid  down  by  Holt. 
C.  J.,  and  is  cited  accordinglv,  in  20  Vin 
Ab.  tit.  lender  (S),  pi.  6.  I'lie  point  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
the  same  case  in  Garth.  413,  12  Med.  152, 
Comb.  443.  Holt,  556."  And  see  Cox  v. 
Brain,  3  Taunt.  95. 
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held  in  England,  very  strongly,  that  no  tender  is  admissible,  (p) 
In  this  country  cases  of  accidental  or  involuntary  trespass  form 
an  exception ;  in  part  by  usage,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  21  Jas.  1,  ch.  16,  or  express  statutory  provision,  (q) 
This  seems  to  be  settled  in  some  States,  and  would,  we  think, 
be  held  generally.  A  tender  may  be  pleaded  to  an  action  on  a 
covenant  to  pay  money,  (r) 

A  plea  of  tender  admits  the  contract,  and  so  much  of  the 
declaration  as  the  plea  is  applied  to.  It  does  not  bar  the  debt, 
as  a  payment  would,  but  rather  establishes  the  liability  of  the 
defendant ;  for,  in  general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  he 
tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  so.  (s)     But  it  puts  a  stop 


(p)  Dearie  v.  Barrett,  2  A.  &  E.  82. 
This  was  an  action  by  a  landlord  against 
a  tenant,  for  not  keeping  the  premises  in 
repair,  &c.  The  defendant  moved  for 
leave  to  pay  £5  into  court  In'  way  of  com- 
pensation, under  stiitute  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c. 
42,  \  21,  and  also  that  it  might  be  re- 
ceived in  court  under  a  plea  of  tender 
before  action  brought.  Pattesotif  J.,  said  : 
"  Is  there  any  instance  of  such  a  plea 
to  an  action  for  unliquidated  damages  ?  " 
To  which  White,  for  the  defendant,  an- 
swered :  "  A  plea  of  tender  is  allowed  to 
a  count  on  a  (jnantum  meruit.  It  was  so 
■ettlecl  in  Johnson  u.  Lancaster,  1  Stra. 

576.  Altiiough  the  contrary  was  once 
held  in  Giles  v.  Hart,  2  Salk.  622." 
Lord  Denman  added :  "It  does  not  fol- 
low, because  you  may  plead  a  tender  to  a 
count  on  a  quantum  meruit,  that  you  may 
also  plead  it  to  any  count  for  unliquidated 
damages."  And  see  Green  v.  Slnirtliff, 
19  Vt.  592. 

(q)  New  York  Rev.  St.  vol.  2,  p.  553, 
^§  120,  22;  Slack  v.  Brown,  13  Wend. 
390;  Mass.  Kcv.  St.  c.  105,  §  12  ;  Tracy 
V.  Strong,  2  Conn.  659 ;  Brown  v.  Ncal, 
36  Me.  407. 

(r)  Johnson  v.  Clay,  7  Taunt,  486,  1 
J.  B.  Moore,  200. 

(s)  Cox  V.  Bniin,  3  Taunt.  95 ;  Hunt- 
ington V.  American  Bank,  6  Pick.  340; 
Bennett  v.  Francis,  2  B.  &  P.  550 ;  Sea- 
ton  V.  Benedict,  5  Binj;.  31  ;  Jones  v. 
Hoar,  5  Pick.  291  ;  Bulwer  v.  Home,  4  B. 
&  Ad.   132;  Stafford  r.  Clark,  2  Bing. 

577.  —  The  authorities  and  practice  have 
not  been  entirely  uniform  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  payment  of  money  into  court,  either 
in  actions  of  assumpsit  or  tort.  In  as- 
sumpsit the  modem  doctrine  is,  that  pay- 


ment into  court,  when  the  coimts  are  gen- 
eral, and  therc  is  no  special  count,  is  an 
admission  that  the  amount  paid  in  is  duo 
in  respect  of  some  contract,  but  not  that 
the  defendant  is  liable  on  any  particular 
conti-act  upon  which  the  plaintiff  may 
choose  to  rely.  Kingham  v.  Robins,  5  ^l. 
&  W.  94  (1839)  ;  Suipleton  r.  Nowell.  6 
M.  &  W.  9  (1840) ;  Archer  v.  English,  1 
Man.  &  G.  873  (1840) ;  Charles  v.  Brank- 
er,  12  M.  &  W.  743  (1844) ;  Kdan  v.  Dud- 
field,  5  Jur.  317  (1841).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  declaration  is  on  a  special 
contract,  and  it  seems  on  the  same  princi 
pie,  if  there  are  general  counts  and  also  a 
special  count,  the  payment  admits  the 
cause  of  action  as  set  forth  in  such  special 
count,  but  does  not  admit  the  amount  of 
damages  therein  stated.  StovcM  v.  Brew- 
in,  2  B.  &  Aid.  116  (1818);  Guillod  v. 
Nock,  I  Esp.  347  (1795) ;  Wright  r.  God- 
dard,  8  A.  &  E.  144  (18:J8) ;  Yare  v.  Wilan, 
2  East,  134,  (1801);  Bulwer  r .  Home.  4  B. 
&  Ad.  132  (1832);  Bennett  r.  Francis, 
2  B.  &  P.  5.50  (1801 ).  In  Jones  v.  Hoar. 
5  Pick.  285  (1827),  there  were  three 
counts,  one  upon  a  phmiissory  note,  one 
for  goods  sold  and  delivcrcd,  nnd  a  third 
for  money  had  and  received.  The  defend- 
ant brought  in  money  generally  "  on  mc- 
count  of,  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  plain- 
tiff's damages  in  the  suit."  The  court 
thought  this  an  admission  of  all  the  con- 
tracts set  forth  in  the  declaration,  but  un- 
der the  circumstances  the  defendant  had 
leave  to  amend  and  sinicify  tliat  the  money 
was  intended  to  be  paid  in  upon  the  prom- 
issory note.  So  in  Huntington  p.  Ameri- 
can bank,  6  Pick.  340  (1828),  there  were 
two  counts,  fii-st,  on  an  account  annexed 
to  the  ^Tit,  for  the  plaintiff's  servicefc 
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to  accniing  damages,  or  interest  for  delay  in  payment,  and  gives 
the  defendant  costs,  (t)     It  need  not  be  made  by  the  defend-ll 
ant  personally;  if  made  by  a  third  person,  at  his  request,  it  islj 
sufficient ;  (u)  and  if  made  by  a  stranger  without  his  knowledgell 
or  request,  it  seems  that  a  subsequent   assent  of  the   debtorli 
iwould  operate  as  a  ratification  of  the  agency  and  make  theli 
Itender  good,  {v)     Any  person  may  make  a  valid  tender  for  an 
idiot ;  and  the  reason  of  this  rule  has  been  held  applicable  to  a 
tender  for  an  infant  by  a  relative  not  his  guardian,  (to)     And  if 
an  agent,  furnished  with  money  to  make  a  tender,  at  his  own 
risk  tenders  more,  it  is  good,  {x)      So  a  tender   need  not  be 
made  to  a  creditor   personally ;  but  it  must  be  made  to  an 


claiming  a  specific  sum;  and  second,  a 
coant  claiming  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  his  services,  and  alleging  their  value  at 
81,500.  The  defendant  paid  $300  into 
court.  The  principal  question  was,  wheth- 
er the  defendant  by  paying  the  nioney  into 
court  gcncndlv,  without  designating  the 
count  on  which  it  was  paid  in,  admitted 
the  contract  of  hiring,  as  set  out  in  the 
Becond  cuunt,  thus  leaving  no  question  for 
the  jury,  except  the  value  of  the  plaintiffs 
services.  The  court  held  that  it  did.  In 
Spalding  v.  Vandcrcook,  2  Wend.  4«3l 
(1829),  the  declaration  contained  a  count 
on  a  promissory- note  for  SI  31,  and  also 
the  common  money  counts.  The  defend- 
ant paid  in  S89  and  sought  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  to  that 
sum,  by  showing  that  the  consideration  of 
the  note  failcil.  The  court  admitted  evi- 
dence to  that  point,  notwithstanding  the 
plea.  See  Donnell  v.  Columbian  Insur- 
ance Company,  2  Sumner,  366  (1836). 
la  Elgar  v.  Watson,  1  Car.  &  M.  494 
(1842),  the  action  was  assumpsit  for  use 
and  occupation,  and  for  money  lent. 
CoUridge,  J.,  heid  that  a  general  payment 
by  the  defendant,  acknowledged  the  plain- 
tiff's right  to  recover  aomdhing  on  every 
item  in  his  bill  of  particulars,  and  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  assess  the  amount.  —  In 
actions  of  tort  the  same  general  principles 
seem  to  be  applied.  If  the  declaration  is 
Bpecialj  payment  into  court  operates  as  an 
admission  of  the  cause  of  action,  as  set 
out  in  the  declaration.  Thus,  in  actions 
against  railways  for  injuries  received  by 
the  negligence  of  the  company,  or  in  an 
action  against  a  town  for  a  defect  in  the 
highway,  payment  into  court  admits  the 


defendant's  liability  as  set  out,  and  leaves 
the  question  of  damages  for  the  jury. 
Bacon  v.  Charlton,  7  Cush.  581  ;  Perron 
V.  Monmoutlishire  Railway  Co.  C.  B. 
18.^)3,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  258.  And  see 
Lloyd  V.  Walkey,  9  C.  &  P.  771.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  declaration  in  tort  is  geti' 
eraly  as  in  trover  for  a  number  of  articles, 
payment  into  court  would  admit  a  liability 
on  some  cause  of  action,  but  not  any  par- 
ticular article  mentioned  in  the  declara- 
tion. Schrcger  v.  Carden,  11  C.  B.  581, 
10  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  513;  Cook  v.  llartlo, 
8  C.  &  P.  568 ;  Story  v.  Fiunis,  6  Exch. 
123,3  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  548. 

(0  Dixon  V.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  365  ; 
Waistell  v.  Atkinson,  3  Bing.  290 ;  Law 
V.  Jackson,  9  Cowen,  641 ;  Coit  v.  Hous- 
ton, 3  Johns.  Q'^&.  243  ;  Carlcy  v.  Vance, 
17  Mass.  389;  Raymond  v.  Bcarnard,  12 
Johns.  274 ;  ConK'll  v.  Green,  10  S.  &  R. 
14.  A  tender  may  be  sufficient  to  stop 
the  running  of  interest,  although  not  a 
techniccU  tender  so  as  to  give  costs.  Goff 
v.  Rohoboth,  2  Cush.  475 ;  Suffolk  Bank 
V.  Worcester  Bank,  5  Pick.  106. 

(m)  Cropp  V.  Hambleton,  Cro.  Eliz.  48  ; 
1  Rol.  Abr.  421  (K.),  pi.  2.  A  tender 
may  bo  made  by  an  inlmbitant  of  a  school 
district,  on  behalf  of  such  district,  without 
any  express  authority,  and  this,  if  ratiiicd 
by'the  district,  is  a  good  tender.  Kincaid 
V,  Brunswick,  2  Fairf.  188. 

{v)  Per  Best,  C.  J.,  in  Harding  p.  Dar 
vies,  2  C.  &  P.  78.  And  see  Kincaid  v. 
Brunswick,  2  Fairf.  188;  Read  v.  Gold- 
ring.  2  M.  &  S.  86. 

(tv)  Co.  Litt.  206  b ;  Brown  v,  Dysiik 
ger,  1  Rawlo,  408. 

(x)  Read  v.  Goldring,  2  M.  &  S.  86 
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§ 


agent  actually  authorized  to  receive  the  money,  (p)  If  the 
money  be  due  to  several  jointly,  it  may  be  tendered  to  either, 
but  must  be  pleaded  as  made  to  all.  (z)  It  perhaps  is  good 
if  made  to  one  appointed  executor,  if  he  afterwards  prove  the 
wiU.  (a) 
I  The  whole  sum  due  must  be  tendered,  (b)  as  the  creditor  is 


(.y)  Kirton  v,  Braithwaite,  !•  M.  &  W. 
313;  Goodland  v.  Blewith,  1  Camp.  477. 
Tender  to  a  merchant's  clerk,  at  the  store, 
for  goods  previously  bought  there,  is  good, 
although  the  claim  had  then  been  lodged 
with  an  attorney  for  collection.  Hoyt  v, 
Byrnes,  2  Fairf.  475 ;  Mclneffe  v.  Whee- 
lock,  1  Gray,  600.  And  this  although  the 
clerk  had  been  forbidden  to  receive  the 
money,  if  tendered.  Moffat  ».  Parsons,  5 
Taunt.  307.  Tender  to  the  attorney  of  a 
creditor  who  has  the  claim  left  for  collec- 
tion, is  ^od.  Watson  v.  Hetherington,  1 
Car.  &  K.  36 ;  Crozcr  v.  Pilling,  4  B.  & 
C.  28,  6  Dowl.  &  K.  132.  And  tender  to 
such  attorney's  clerk,  at  his  office,  the 
principal  bemg  absent,  may  be  good. 
Kirton  w.  Braithwaite,  supra.  And  see 
Wilmot  V.  Smith,  3  C.  &  P.  453 ;  Barrett 
V.  Deere,  Moody  &  M.  200.  See  Bing- 
ham V.  Allport,  1  Nev.  &  M.  398.  The 
debtor  is  not  obliged  to  tender  for  such 
attorney's  letter.  Kirton  v.  Braithwaite, 
9upra. 

(2)  Douglas  V.  Patrick,  3  T.  R.  683. 
So  a  lender  of  a  deed  to  one  of  two  joint 
purchasers  is  sufficient.  Dawdon  v.  Ew- 
mg,  16  S.  &  R.  371. 

{a)  lEq.Cas.  Abr.3I9.  ButseeTodd 
V.  Parker,  Coxe,  45. 

(h)  Dixon  V.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  365.  In 
this  case  a  declaration  in  debt  on  simple 
contnicc  contained  two  counts,  in  each 
of  which  jE26  were  demanded.  The  de- 
fendants pleaded  as  to  the  causes  of  ac- 
tion, lis  to  £5,  parcel,  &c.,  a  tentkr.  The 
plaintiff'  replied, .  that  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  tender,  and  of  the  request  and 
rsfusal  after  mentioned,  and  until  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  a  krger 
sum  than  £5,  namely,  £13  15s.,  part  of 
the  money  in  the  declaration  demanded, 


mentioned  and  larger  sum  had  become  so 
due,  and  while  the  same  remained  unpaid, 
the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  defendants 
payment  of  the  last-mentioned  and  larger 
sum,  of  which  the  said  £5  in  the  pica 
mentioned  was  then  such  indivisible  parcel 
as  aforesaid,  yet  that  the  defendants  re- 
fused to  pay  the  said  larger  sum ;  whei^e- 
fore  the  plaintiff  refused  the  said  £5. 
Hdd,  on  special  demurrer,  that  the  repli- 
cation was  a  good  answer  to  the  plea,  and 
that,  if  there  was  any  set-off  or  other  just 
cause  for  not  paying  the  larger  sum,  it 
should  have  come  by  way  of  rejoinder. 
So  in  Boyden  v.  Moore,' 5  Mass.  365, 
where  the  defendant  had  brought  into 
court  what  she  supposed  justly  due  on  the 
action,  and  the  costs  up  to  the  time,  but 
upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that  she  had 
brought  in  too  little  by  forty-one  cents, 
and  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that  they 
might  still  find  a  verdict  fur  the  defendant, 
if  the  balance  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
trifle,  and  tliey  found  accordinj::Iy,  a  new 
trial  was  granted  for  the  misdirection  of 
the  judge.  And  Parsons,  C.  J.,  said : 
"  It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  the  defend- 
ant must  take  cjire,  at  his  peril,  to  tender 
enough,  and  if  he  does  not,  and  if  the 
plaintiff  replies  that  thcra  is  more  due 
than  is  tendered,  which  is  traversed,  the 
issue  will  be  against  the  defendant,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  assess  for 
the  plaintiff  the  sum  due  on  the  promise; 
and  if  it  be  not  covered  by  the  money  ten- 
dered, he  will  have  judgment  for  the  bal- 
ance. If  the  present  direction  of  the 
judge  had  been  in  the  trial  of  such  an 
issue  arising  on  a  plea  of  tender,  we  can- 
not think  the  direction  to  be  right.  The 
defendant  cannot  lawfully  withhold  from 
the  plaintiff  any  money  due  to  him,  how- 


was  due  from  the  defendants  to  the  plain-  ever  small  the  sum,  and  if  the  defendant 
tiff  as  one  entire  sum,  and  on  one  entire  con-  intended  to  tender  as  much  money  as  the 
tract  and  liability,  and  inclusive  of,  and    plaintiff  could  claim,  but  made  a  mistake 


not  separate  or  devisable  fram  the  said 
sum  of  £5,  and  the  same  being  a  contract 
and  liability  by  which  the  defendants  were 
liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  of 
the  said  larger  sum,  in  one  entire  sum 
npon  request;  and  that,  after  the  last- 


in  her  calculation,  she  must  suffer  for  her 
own  mistake,  and  not  the  plaintiff,  al- 
thouo;h  the  injury  to  him  may  bo  very 
small,  and  such  as  most  men  would  disn;- 
gard.  From  the  calculation  made  by  the 
judge  in  the  hurry  of  the  ti'lal  tlie  de 
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not  bonnd  to  receive  a  part  of  his  debtl  Bat  this  does  not 
mean  the  whole  that  the  debtor  owes  to  the  creditor ;  for  he 
may  owe  him  many  distinct  debts ;  and  if  they  are  perfectly 
separable,  as  so  many  notes,  or  sums  of  money  otherwise  dis- 
tinct, the  debtor  has  a  right  to  elect  such  as  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge and  pay,  and  make  a  tender  of  them.  And  if  the 
tender  be  for  more  than  the  whole  debt,  it  is  valid ;  (c)  unless 


•&>■ 


ficiency  was  abont  fourteen  cents,  but  on 
a  more  correct  calculation  it  amounts  to 
about  forty-one  cents.  And  if  at  the  time 
the  money  was  brought  in,  no  action  had 
been  ponding;,  and  the  plaintiff  had  then 
received  and  indorsed  the  pa3rmcnt,  he 
might  afterwards  have  commenced  and 
maintained  an  action  to  recover  the  bal- 
ance then  due.  That  the  law  will  not  re- 
gard trifles,  is,  when  properly  applied,  a 
correct  piaxim.  But  to  this  point  it  is 
not  applicable.  In  calculating  interest 
there  may  and  probably  must  arise  fnic- 
tions  not  to  be  expressed  in  the  legal 
money  of  account ;  these  fractions  are 
trifles,  and  ma^  be  rejected.  In  making 
payments  it  is  sometimes  not  possible, 
from  the  value  and  divisions  of  the  cur- 
rent coin,  to  make  thacxact  sum ;  —  if  the 
payment  be  made  as  nearly  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  made,  the  fnictional  part  of  a 
small  coin  may  bo  neglected  ;  it  is  a  trifle. 
But  the  present  case  is  not  one  of  these 
trifles.  A  man  may  sue  and  recover  on  a 
note  given  for  forty  cents;  also  on  a 
larger  note  where  forty  cents  remain  un- 
paid. It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  the 
lury  ought  to  have  been  directed  to  calcu- 
late the  interest  on  tlio  second  note,  and 
deducting  the  payments,  if  a  balance  re- 
mained unpaid,  to  And  that  balance  for 
the  plaintiff.  If  any  sum  large  enough  to 
be  discharged  in  tlio  current  coin  of  the 
country  is  a  trifle,  which  although  duo, 
the  iury  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  award 
to  the  plaintiff,  the  creditor;  it  will  bo 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  and  say  how  large 
a  sum  must  be,  not  to  be  a  trifle.  The 
law  gives  us  no  rule."  But  a  tender  of 
the  sum  justli/  due  by  the  condition  of  a 
hondf  is  good,  although  less  than  the  pen- 
alty.    Tracy  v.  Strong,  2  Conn.  659. 

(c)  Astley  i;.  lieynoids,  2  Stra.  916 ; 
Wade's  case,  5  Rep.  115;  Dean  v.  James, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  540 ;  Douglas  v.  Patrick,  3 
T.  R.  683  ;  Black  v.  Smith,  Peake,  88 ; 
Cadman  v.  Lubbock,  5  D.  &  R.  289; 
Bevans  v.  Recs,  5  M.  &  W.  306.  In  this 
hit  case,  the  defendant,  who  owed  the 
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plmntiff  £108  for  principal  and  interest 
on  two  promissory  notes,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  from  the  plaintiffs  at- 
torney for  the  amount,  sent  a  pers'.n  to 
the  attorney,  who  told  him  he  came  to 
settle  the  amount  due  on  the  notes,  and 
desired  to  be  informed  what  was  due,  and 
laid  down  1 50  sovereigns,  out  of  which  he 
desired  the  attorney  to  take  the  principal 
and  interest,  but  the  attorney  refused  to 
do  so,  unless  a  shop  account,  due  from  the 
plaint! fl!^  to  the  defendant  were  flxcd  at  a 
certain  amount :  —  Held,  that  this  was  a 
good  tender  of  the  £108,  the  fixing  of  the 
shop  account  being  a  collateral  matter, 
which  the  attorney  had  no  right  to  require. 
And  Lord  Abinger  said  :  "  I  am  not 
disposed  to  hi^  down  general  propositions, 
unless  where  it  is  necessary  to  the  decision 
of  the  case;  but  1  am  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  tlie  creditor  knows  the  amount  due 
to  him,  and  is  offered  a  larger  sum,  and, 
without  any  objection  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  change,  makes  quite  a  collateral 
objection,  that  will  bo  a  good  tender." 
But  the  tender  of  a  £5  bank-note  in  pay 
mcnt  of  a  debt  of  £3  10$.,  and  requesting 
the  creditor  to  make  the  change,  and  re-, 
turn  the  balance,  has  been  held  a  bad 
tender.  Bctterbce  v,  Davis,  3  Camp. 
70.  And  see  Robinson  v.  Cook,  6  Taunt. 
336 ;  Blow  v.  Russell,  1  C.  &  P.  365.  If 
however  the  creditor  does  not  object  to  the 
request  for  change,  but  claims  that  more 
is  due  than  the  whoU  amount  tendered,  and 
therefore  refuses  to  receive  the  tender,  the 
tender  is  good.  Black  v.  Smith,  Peake, 
88 ;  Cadman  i;.  Lubbock.  5  D.  &  R.  289; 
Saunders  w.  Graham,  Gow,  121.  And  so 
if  he  refuses  the  tender  merely  on  the 
ground  that  the  debtor  will  not  pay  with 
the  surplus,  another  and  distinct  debt,  or 
unless  the  debtor  will  fix  his  own  counter 
claim  against  the  creditor  at  a  certain 
sum.  Bevans  v.  Rees,  5  M.  &  W.  306. 
If  a  creditor  has  separate  claims  against 
divers  persons  for  different  amounts,  a 
tender  of  one  gross  sum  for  the  debts  of 
all,  will  not  support  a  plea  of  tender. 
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it  be  accompanied  with  a  demand  of  the  balance,  and  the  cred- 
itor objects  for  that  reason.  If  the  obligation  be  in  the  alterna- 
tive, one  thing  or  another  as  the  creditor  may  choose,  the  tender 
should  be  of  both,  that  he  may  make  his  choice,  (d) 

A  tender  must  be  made  at  common  law,  on  the  very  day  the 
money  is  due,  if  that  day  be  made  certain  by  the  contract  (e) 
But  the  statutes  and  usages  of  our  States  (/)  generally  permit 
the  tender  to  be  made  after  that  day,fbut  before  the  action  iaf 'v 
brought;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made  after  the  action  ]b| 
brought.  It  has  been  said  that  a  tender  cannot  be  made  before 
the  debt  is  due,  as  the  creditor  is  not  then  obliged  to  accept  it, 
even  if  it  does  not  draw  interest.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  courts  of  this  country  would,  generally,  hold  a 
tender  valid  that  was  made  before  the  debt  was  due,  provided 
the  debt  did  not  draw  interest,  or  if,  when  the  debt  did  draw 
interest,  the  tender  included  interest  to  the  maturity  of  the 
debt.(g-) 

^      To  make  a  tender  of  money  valid,  the  money  must  be  act- 
ually produced  and  proffered,  (A)  unless  the  creditor  expressly 

ftating  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole  eo  clear  that  if  a  debt  is  not  drawing  in- 

8um  was  tendered  for  the  debt  of  one.  terest,  tender  of  the  debt  before  the  day  it 

Strong  V.  liarvey,  3  fiing.  304.    But  a  in  due  and  payable,  is  not  good ;  and  one 

tender  of  one  gross  sum  upon  several  dc-  case  has  expressly  held  it  valid.    M'Hard 

mands  from  3ie    same  debtor,  without  v.  Wheteroft,  8  Harris  &  McH.  85. 

designating  the  amount  tendered  upon  (A)  Sucklinge  v.  Coney,Noy,  74.    This 

each,  is  good.      Thetford  v.  Hubbard,  22  case  is  stated  in  the  book  as  follows :  — 

Yt.  440.  "  Upon  a  special  verdict,  upon  payment 

id)  Fordley's  case,  1  Leon.  68.  for  a  redemption  of  mortgage,  the  mort- 

e)  City  Bank  v.  Cutter,  3  Pick.  414;  gagor  comes  at  the  dav  and  place  of  pay- 

Dewey  v.  Humphrey,  5  Pick.  1 87 ;  May-  ment,  and  said  to  tne  said  mortgagee, 

nard  v.  Hunt,  id.  240 ;  Gould  v.  Banks,  *  Here,  I  am  ready  to  pay  you  tlio  £200,' 

8  Wend.  562 ;  Day  v.  Laflerty,  4  Pike,  which  was  of  due  money,  and  yet  held  it 

450;  and  see  onto, p. 637, n.  (n).    Perhaps  all  the  time  upon  his  arm  in  bags;  and 

on  a  contract  for  tne  payment  of  moncv,  adjudged  no  tender,  for  it  might  be  coun- 

simply,  when  interest  would  be  the  only  tcrs  or  base  coin  for  any  thing  that  ap- 

damages  to  be  recovered,  a  tender  of  the  peared."      And    Mr.    Justice    Andenoh 

principal  and  interest,  to  the  day  of  tender,  said :  "  It  is  no  good  tender  to  say,  I  am 

might  be  sufficient,  if  made  before  action  ready,    &c."     So    in    Comyn'9    Digest^ 

brouc;ht.    But  see  ante,  p.  637,  n.  (n).  Pleader  (2  W.)  28,  it  is  said,  "  If  is^ue  be 

(/)  This  is  the  rule  in  Connecticut  from  upon  the  tender,  there  must  be  an  actual 

usage.    Tracy  v.  Strong,  2  Conn.  659.  offer.    The  tender  alleged  must  be  legal, 

{g)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  tender  and  therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say 

of  a  debt  due  at  a  certain  dajr,  before  such  paratus  fait  solvere,  without  saying,  et  obtu- 

day,  without  tendering  also  mtcrest  up  to  lit."    See  also,  Thomas  v.  Evans,  10  East, 

the  day  of  maturity,  is  bad,  where  the  101;  Dickenson  i\  Shee,  4  £sp.  68 ;  Kraiif 

debt  is'  drawing  interest.    Tillon  v.  Brit-  v.  Arnold,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  59 ;  Leatherdale 

ton,  4  Halst.   120;    Saunders  v.  Frost,  v.  Sweepstone,  3  C.  &  P.  342 ;  Finch  v. 

5  Pick.  267,  per  Parker,  C.  J.    It  is  not  Brook,  I  Scott,  70 ;  Glasscotc  v.  Day,  9 
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(I  or  impliedly  waives  this  production,  (i)  And  it  seems  thai  the 
creditor  may  not  only  waive  the  actual  production  of  the  money, 
but  the  actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtor.  But  it 
has  been  held,  in  one  case,  that  if  a  debtor  has  offered  to  pay, 
and  is  about  producing  the  money,  and  is  prevented  by  the  cred- 
itor's leaving  him,  this  is  not  a  tender,  (j)  The  debtor  is  not 
bound  to  count  out  the  money,  if  he  has  it  and  offers  it.  (A:) 


Ksp  48;  Brown  t?.  Gilmore,  8  Greenl. 
107.  It  iu  at  aU  ovonti)  essential,  that  the 
debtor  have  the  money  ready  to  deliver. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  third  person  on 
the  spot  has  the  money  which  he  would 
lend  the  debtor,  unless  he  actually  con- 
sentfl  to  lend  it.  Sar^eant  v.  Graham,  5 
N.  H.  440  ;  Fuller  u.  Little,  7  N.  11.  535. 
The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  in  Bakeman  v. 
Pooler,  15  Wend.  637 ; — to  prove  a  plea 
of  tender,  it  must  appear  that  there  was  a 
production  and  manual  offer  of  the  money, 
unless  the  same  be  dispensed  with  by 
some  positive  act  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  creditor ;  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  party  has  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
says  to  the  creditor  that  he  has  it  ready 
for  him,  and  asks  him  to  take  it,  without 
showinp:  the  money.  A  tender  of  the 
creditor's  own  overdue  notes  is  equivalent 
to  a  tender  in  cash.  Foley  t^.  Mason,  6 
Md.  37. 

(t )  The  decisions  are  nice,  and  perhaps 
not  altogether  harmonious  upon  the  point 
of  what  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  pro- 
duction and  offer  of  the  money,  so  as  to 
render  a  tender  valid.  In  Heed  r.  Gold- 
rinc,  2  M.  &  S,  86,  the  agent  of  the  debtor 
pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  told  the 
plaintiff  if  ho  would  go  to  a  neighboring 
public  house,  he  would  pay  the  debt. 
The  agent  had  the  necessary  amount  in 
his  pocket-book,  but  no  money  was  pro- 
duced. The  creditor  refused  to  take  the 
amount.  Yet  this  was  held  a  good  tender. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Finch  v.  Brook,  1 
Scott,  70,  the  defendant's  attorney  called 
at  the  plaintiff's  shop  to  pay  him  the  debt, 
having  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  that 
purpose,  and  mentioned  the  precise  sum, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  for  the  purpose  of  taking  *ont  the 
money,  bat  did  not  actually  produce  it, 
the  plaintiff  saying  he  could  not  take  it : 
Ana,  BembUy  that  this  was  a  sufficient  ten- 
der, the  plaintiff  having  dispensed  with 
the  actual  production  of  the  money;  but 
quoare  whether  such  dispensation  ought 
not  to  have  been  spcnally  pleaded.  And 
in  Breed  v,  Hurd,  6  Pick.  356,  a  witness 


told  the  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  had 
left  money  with  him  to  pay  the  plaintiff's 
bill,  and  that  if  the  defeiidunt  would  make 
it  right,  by  deducting  a  certain  sum,  he 
would  pay  it,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
motion  with  his  hand  towards  his  desk,  at 
which  he  was  then  standing;  and  he 
swore  that  he  believed,  but  did  not  know, 
that  there  was  money  enough  in  his  desk, 
bnt  if  there  was  not,  he  would  have  ol>- 
tained  it  in  iive  minutes,  if  the  plaintiff 
would  imve  made  the  deduction,  but  the 
plaintiff  replied  that  ho  would  deduct 
nothing :  —  Held,  that  this  was  not  a  ten- 
der. And,  per  Curiam,  "  To  our  sur- 
prise there  are  cases  very  nearlv  like  thif>, 
where  the  ofier  was  held  to  to  a  valid 
tender,  as  in  Harding  v.  Davies,  2  Car. 

6  P.  77,  where  a  woman  stated  'that  .she 
had  the  money  up  staii-s.'  Here  the  wit- 
ness said  he  could  get  the  money  in  five 
minutes.  \ye  all  think  this  was  not  a 
tender.  The  party  must  have  the  money 
about  him,  wherewith  to  make  the  tender, 
though  it  is  not  necc«*sa»-y  to  count  it. 
We  think  there  was  not  a  tender  hciv, 
even  on  the  broad  cases  in  England." 

(_;')  Lcathordale  v.  Sweepstonc,  3  C.  & 
P.  342.  In  this  case,  in  oi-dcr  to  prove 
the  tender  a  witness  was  called,  who 
stated  that  he  heard  the  defendant  offer  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  of  his  de- 
mand, deducting  14s.  0}<f.,  which  balance 
was  the  sum  stated  in  the  plea;  that  the 
defendant  then  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  but  before  he  could  take  out  the 
money  the  plaintiff  left  the  room,  and  the 
money  was  therefore  not  produced  till  the 
plaintiff  had  gone.  Lord  Tenderden  held 
tMs  no  tender.  But  this  was  only  a  Nisi 
Priu3  case,  and  may  perhaps  be  question- 
able. For  if  a  tender  be  designedly 
avoided  by  the  creditor,  he  ought  not  to 
object  that  no  tender  was  made.  Gil  more 
V.  Holt,  4  Pick.  25   ;  South  worth  v.  Smith. 

7  Cush.  391. 

(it)  Wheeler  v.  Knnggs.  8  Ohio,  1CI>, 
172;  Belmly  v.  Hatch,  Walker.  (Mi>s.;, 
369 ;  Breed  o.  Hard.  6  Pick.  3;>b. 
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The  tender  must  be  nnconditional ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  some^ 
times  said ;  but  the  reasonable,  and  we  think  the  true  rule  is, 
that  no  condition  must  be  annexed  to  the  tender,  (1)  which  the 
creditor  can  have  any  good  reason  whatever  for  objecting  to ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  should  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all* de- 
mands, {m)     It  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  settled  that  if  the 


(/)  In  Bevans  v.  Rees,  cited  supra,  n. 
c)y  Maule,  B.,  said :  "No  doabt  a  tender 
must  be  of  a  specific  sam,  on  a  specific 
accoant;  and  if  it  be  apon  a  condition 
which  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  object 
to,  it  is  not  a  good  tender.  But  if  the 
only  condition  be  one  which  he  has  no 
right  to  object  to,  and  he  has  still  power 
to  take  the  money  due  —  as  if  the  condi- 
tion were,  *  I  will  pay  the  money  if  you 
will  take  it  up,'  or  the  like — that  does  not 
invalidate  the  tender.  Here  the  defend- 
ant oJTers  the  plaintiff  the  option  of  tak- 
ing any  amount  which  he  says  is  due,  and 
only  oners  it  in  satisfaction  ox  that  amount ; 
there  is  no  condition  therefore  which  the 
plaintiff  has  a  right  to  object  to." 

(m)  It  has  been  often  adjudged,  that  if 
the  debtor  demand  a  receipt  in  full  tliis 
yitiates  his  tender.  Glasscott  v.  Day,  5 
Esp.  48,  seems  to  be  a  leading  case  on 
this  point.  The  sum  claimed  m  the  ac- 
tion was  £20.  The  defendant  pleaded  non 
assumpsit,  except  as  to  £18,  and  as  to 
that  a  tender.  The  witness  for  the  de- 
fendant, who  proved  the  tender,  stated, 
that  he  went  to  the  plaintiff  with  the 
money,  which  he  offered  to  pay  on  the 
plaintiff  giving  him  a  receipt  in  full. 
The  plaintiff  refused  to  receive  it.  And 
Lord  Ellenlforouyk  held  this  not  to  be  a 
good  tender.  Thayer  v.  Brackett,  12 
Mass.  4.50,  is  also  in  point.  The  real 
debt  was  $190.25.  Part  of  this  dcbt*had 
been  paid  by  the  note  of  a  third  person, 
which  was  indorsed  by  the  debtor  to  the 
plaintiff.  If  this  note  had  been  paid  at 
maturity,  the  defendant  would  still  have 
been  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum 
of  $40,  which  he  tendered,  but  required  a 
receipt  in  lull  of  all  demands.  The  credi- 
tor refused  to  give  this,  as  the  note  was 
still  unpaid,  but  offered  to  give  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  accounts  ;  whereupon  the  ten- 
der was  withdrawn.  Parker,  C.  J.,  said : 
"The  defendant  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
tender  by  insisting  on  a  receipt  in  full  of 
ail  demands,  which  the  plaintiff  was  not 
obliged  to  give  him.  The  defendant 
should  have  relied  on  his  tender  and  upon 


proof  at  the  trial  that  no  more  was  due. 
But  he  withdrew  the  tender,  because  the 
plaintiff  would  not  comply  with  the  terms 
which  accompanied  it.  ^This  cannot  be 
deemed  a  lawful  tender,  and  according  to 
tlie  agreement  of  the  parties,  judgment 
must  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
balance  of  his  account  and  for  his  costs." 
And  see  Loring  v.  Cooke,  3  Pick.  48 ; 
Wood  V.  Hitchcock,  20  Wend.  47,  is  a 
strong  case  to  this  point.  It  is  there  held, 
that  a  tender  of  money  in  payment  of  a 
debt  to  be  available  must  be  without 
qualification,  i.  e.  there  must  not  be  any 
thing  raising  the  implication  that  the 
debtor  intended  to  cut  off  or  bar  a  claim 
for  any  n mount  beyond  the  sum  tendered; 
and  it  was  accordnigly  held  in  this  case, 
that  the  tender  of  a  sum  of  money  injuu 
discharge  of  nil  demands  of  the  cremtor 
was  not  good.  And  Cowen,  J,,  said: 
"Very  likely  the  defendant  when  ho 
made  the  tender  owed  the  plaintiff  in  tbo 
whole  more  than  eighty-five  dollars,  but 
has  succeeded,  by  raising  technical  diffi 
culties,  in  reducing  the  report  to  that  sum. 
Independent  of  that,  however,  the  tender 
was  defective.  It  was  clearly  a  tender  to 
be  accepted  as-  the  whole  oalance  due, 
which  is  holden  bad  by  all  the  books. 
The  tender  was  also  bad,  because  the  de* 
fendant  would  not  allow  that  he  waa  even 
liable  to  the  full  amount  of  what  be  ten. 
dered.  His  act  was  within  the  rule  which 
says  he  shall  not  make  a  protest  against 
his  liability.  He  must  also  avoid  all 
counter  claim,  as  of  a  set-off  against  part 
of  the  debt  due.  That  this  defendant  in- 
tended to  impose  the  terms,  or  raise  the 
inference  that  the  acceptance  of  the  money 
should  be  in  full,  and  thus  conclude  the 
plaintiff  against  litigating  all  further  or 
other  claim,  the  referees  were  certainly 
entitled  to  say.  That  the  defendant  in- 
tended to  question  his  liability  to  part  of 
the  amount  tendered  is  equally  obviotis, 
and  his  object  was  at  the  same  time  to 
adjust  his  counter  claim.  It  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  tender  to  make  conditions, 
terms,  or  qualifications,  but  simply  to 
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debtor  demands  a  receipt  for  the  sura  which  he  pays,  and  if 
this  be  refused,  retains  the  money,  he  will  thereby  (though 
always  ready  to  pay  it  on  those  terms)  lose  the  benefit  of  his 
tender.  But  the  authorities  seem  to  go  in  this  direction.  If, 
however,  a  tender  be  refused  on  some  objection  quite  distinct 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  sum  or  any  similar  ground;  objections  arising  from  the 
form  of  the  tender  are  considered  as  waived,  and  cannot  after- 
wards be  insisted  upon,  (n) 

The  tender  should  be  in  money  made  lawful  by  the  State  in 
which  it  is  offered,  (o)  But  if  it  be  offered  in  bank-bills  which 
are  current  and  good,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  them  at  the 
time  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  money,  it  will  be  consid- 
ered so  far  an  objection  of  form,  that  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
advanced,  (p) 

It  has  been  said  in  England,  that  by  a  tender  is  meant,  not 
merely  that  the  debtor  was  once  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  but 
that  he  has  always  been  so  and  still  is  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  it 
will  therefore  be  destroyed  if  the  creditor  can  show  a  demand 
by  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  a  refusal  by  the  debtor,  {q)  It  is  possible  that  a  de- 
mand and  refusal  may  in  some  cases  have  the  effect  of  annul- 
ling a  tender,  even  if  they  take  place  before  the  tender  was 


s; 


lay  the  sam  tendered,  as  for  an  admitted  Chcminant  v.  Thornton,  2  C.  &  P.  50  ; 

Icbt.  Interlading  any  other  object  will  Peacock  v.  Dickerson,  2  C.  &  P.  51,  n. 
always  defeat  the  effect  of  the  act  as  a  Sandford  v.  Bulkier,  31)  Conn.  .344.  It  is 
tender.  Even  demanding  a  receipt,  or  an  believed  that  no  case  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
intimation  that  it  is  expected,  as  by  ask-  hold  that  a  tender  would  be  bad  because  a 
ing,  *  Have  you  got  a  receipt,'  will  vitiate,  receipt  for  tlic  sum  tendered  was  requested. 
The  demand  of  a  receipt  in  full  would  of  (n)  (-ole  v.  Blake,  Peake,  179;.  Bich- 
cottrse  be  inadmissible.  The  reason  of  ardson  v.  Jackson,  8  M.  &  W.  298 ;  Bull 
this  rule  i»  obvious  where  the  debtor  does  u.  Parker,  2  Dowl.  n.  s.  345. 
not  in  iact  tender  all  that  is  due;  for  if  a  (o)  Wade's  case,  5  Rep.  114;  Hallo- 
debtor  tenders  a  certain  sum  as  all  that  is  well  v.  Howard,  13  Mass.  235 ;  Moody  v. 
due,  and  the  creditor  receives  it,  under  Mohurin,  4  N.  H.  296. 
these  circumstances  it  might  compromise  (p)  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
his  rights  in  seeking  to  recover  more  ;  but  case  of  Warren  v.  Mains,  7  Johns.  476 ; 
if  the  same  sum  was  tendered  uncont/fVio/i-  and  see  Ball  r.  Stanley,  5  Yerg.  199; 
ally,  no  such  eifect  could  follow.  Sutton  Wheeler  v.  Knaggs,  8  Ohio,  172  ;  Brown 
0.  "Hawkins,  8  C.  &  P.  2.59.  The  reason  v.  Dysinger,  I  Rawle,  408;  Snow  i*. 
why  a  tender  has  so  often  been  held  in-  Perry,  9  Pick.  542 ;  Towson  v.  Havre-de- 
yalid,  when  a  receipt  in  full  was  demand-  Grace  Bank,  6  Harris  &  J.  53. 
ed,  seems  not  to  have  been  merely  because  (q)  Dixon  v.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  365  ;  and 
a  receipt  was  asked  for,  but  rather  because  see  Cotton  v.  Uo<lwin,  7  M.  &  W.  147 
a  part  was  offered  in  fall  payment.    See 
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made ,  although,  as  has  been  said,  generally,  if  not  aniyersally, 
in  this  country,  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectual  if  made  at  any 
time  after  a  debt  is  due ;  and  a  demand  made  after  the  tender, 
if  for  more  than  the  sum  tendered,  will  not  avoid  the  tender,  (r) 

2.  Or  THE  Tender  of  Chattels. 

The  thing  to  be  tendered  may  not  be  money,  but  some  spe- 
cific article ;  and  the  law,  in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  these 
under  a  contract,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is  not  perhaps 
yet  quite  settled.  We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  questions 
which  this  topic  presents,  when  speaking  of  sales  of  chattels. 
Others  remain  to  be  considered. 

It  may  be  considered  as  settled,  that  acts  which  would  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  lender  of  money,  will  not  always  have  this 
effect  in  relation.to  chattels.  Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  pay 
money  to  another  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  is  there  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  paying  it  only  by  the  absence  of  the  payee,  this 
has  the  full  eflect  of  a  tender,  (s)  But  if  he  is  bound  to  deliver 
chattels  at  a  particular  time  and  place^  it  may  not  be  enough  if 
he  has  them  there.  They  may  be  mingled  with  others  of  the 
like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  deliver.  Or  they  may  need  some 
act  of  separation,  or  identification,  or  completion,  before  they 
could  become  the  property  of  the  other  party,  (t)     As  in  sales* 


(r)  Thctfoi-d  v.  Hubbard,  22  Vt.  440. 
Certainly  not,  if  the  domrtiid  is  for  more 
thnn  the  real  debt,  ulthough  the  excess 
was  for  another  debt  tnily  due.  Dixon 
V.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  378.  And  see  Brandon 
V.  Newington,  8  Q.  B.  915;  Hesketh  v. 
Fawcett,  11  M.  &  W.  356;  apparently 
overruling  Tyler  v.  Bland,  9  M.  &  W. 

SdS 

(»)  Gilmore  v.  Holt,  4  Pick.  258 ;  Soulh- 
worth  V.  Smith,  7  Ciish.  391. 

(/)  Vcazy  V.  Harmony,  7  Grecnl.  91  ; 
Wyman  v.  VVinslow,  2  Fairf.  398;  Lcb- 
allistcr  V.  Nash,  24  Me.  316  ;  Bates  v. 
Churchill,  32  Me.  31  ;  Bateg  u.  Bates, 
Walker,  401  ;  Newton  r.  Galbraith,  5 
Johns.  119.  In  this  last  case  a  note  was 
payable  in  produce  at  the  maker's  houne. 
The  defendant  pleaded  payment,  and 
proved  that  he  had  hay  in  his  bam,  and 


was  there  ready  to  pay,  and  the  plaintiff 
did  not  come  for  it.  He  did  not  prove 
how  much  he  had,  nor  its  value.  Hdd, 
no  payment,  nor  tender.  So  in  Barney  r. 
Blisrt,*1  1).  Chip.  399,  the  Supreme  Conrt 
of  Vermont  held,  that  a  plea  that  the 
debtor  had  the  property  ready  at  the  time 
and  place,  and  there  remained  throu<;h 
tlie  day,  ready  to  deliver  it,  but  that  the 
crcditor  did  not  attend  to  receive  it,  and 
that  the  property  is  still  rcady  for  the 
creditor,  if  he  will  receive  it,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  di.-^chargo  the  contmct,  and  vest 
the  property  in  the  payee.  The  debtor 
ought  to  have  gone  further,  and  set  apart 
the  chattels  (boards)  so  that  the  payee 
could  have  identiHed  and  taken  them. 
See  also,  Barns  v.  Graham,  4  Cowen, 
452;  Smith  t7.  Loomis,  7  Conn.  110. 
This  last  case  denies  to  be  soand  law  the 
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the  property  in  chattels  does  not  pass  while  any  sudh  act 
lemains  to  be  done,  so,  if  there  be  an  obligation  to  deliver 
these  articles,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  mle,  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  not  discharged  so  long  as  any  thing  is  left  undone  which 
would  prevent  the  property  jfrom  passing  under  a  sale.  That 
is,  it  is  no  tender,  unless  so  much  is  done  that  the  other  party 
has  nothing  to  do  but  signify  his  acceptance  in  order  to  make 
the  property  in  the  chattels  vest  at  once  in  him.  An  exception 
would  doubtless  be  made  to  this  rule,  in  reference  to  chattels 
which  could  be  ascertained  and  specified  by  weight,  measure, 
or  number.  If  one,  bound  to  deliver  twenty  bushels  .of  wheat  at 
a  certain  time  and  place,  came  there  with  fifty  bushels  in  his 


case  of  Bobbins  v.  Luce,  4  Mass.  474,  in 
which  the  defendant  had  contracted  to 
deliver  the  plaintiff  27  ash  barrels,  at  the 
defendant's  dwelling-house,  on  the  20th 
Sept.  1804.  Being  sued  on  the  contract, 
the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  on  the 
day  he  had  the  27  barrels  at  his  dwelling- 
house  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  had  al- 
ways had  the  same  ready  for  delivery. 
The  plea  did  not  aver  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  there  to  receive  them,  but  the 
plea  was  still  held  good  on  special  demur- 
rer. See  also,  Rohinson  v.  Batcbelder, 
4  N.  H.  40;  and  Brown  v.  Berrv,  14  N. 
H.  459,  which  tends  to  support  bobbins 
V.  Lnco.  In  M'Conncl  v.  Hnll,  Brayton, 
223,  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont 'Ae/</, 
that  the  promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a 
wagon  to  be  delivered  at  the  defendant's 
store,  was  not  complied  with  by  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  had  the  wagon  at  the 
time  and  place  ready  to  be  delivered,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract.  But  the  question 
here  arose  under  the  general  issuct  and 
the  court  held,  that  the  fact  of  readiness 
and  willingness  did  not  support  the  fact 
of  pai/ment  or  discharge  of  the  contract, 
but  tlic.casc  does  not  decide  that  the  de- 
fendant, had  he  pleaded  in  bar,  that  he 
was  ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  deliver 
the  wagon,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
tlierc  to  receive  it,  must  have  also  proved 
that  he  so  designated  and  set  apart  the 
wagon  as  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
plaintiff.  The  same  distinction  between 
the  defence  of  payment^  and  a  defence 
founded  upon  special  matter  pleaded  in 
bar,  was  recognized  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Downer  v.  Sinclair,  15  Vt.  495, 
There  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  de- 
liver at  bis  shop,  and  the  plaintiff  had 


agreed  to  receive  certain  "winnowing 
mills  "  in  discharge  of  a  debt.  A  part 
had  been  delivered  and  received  at  said 
shop,  and  their  value  indorsed  on  the 
claim.  On  the  day  the  remainder  were 
due  the  plaintiff  called  at  the  defendant's 
shop  for  them,  but  did  not  find  the  de- 
fendant at  home,  and  went  away  without 
making  any  demand.  On  the  same  day 
the  defendant  returned,  and  being  in- 
formed what  had  taken  place,  set  apart 
for  the  plaintiff  the  number  of  mills 
requisite  to  complete  the  contract.  These 
mills  had  ever  since  remained  so  set  apart ; 
-  the  plaintiff  never  called  again,  but  brought 
suit  upon  his  original  claim.  The  court 
held,  that  these  facts  would  not  support 
a  plea  of  payment,  since  they  were  not 
given  and  received  by  the  creditor,  but 
that  they  would  be  a  special  defence  to 
the  action,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant. See  Mattison  v.  Wescott,  13  Vt. 
258 ;  Oilman  v.  Moore,  14  Vt.  457.  But  if 
a  plea  of  readiness  and  willingness  to  per- 
form, amounts  to  a  defence,  the  plea  should 
be  full  and  positive  ;  it  should  leave  noth- 
ing  open  to  inference.  Thus  in  Savary  v. 
Goe,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  140,  the  contract  was 
to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  a  quantity  of 
whiskey  in  the  month  of  May,  1809.  The 
defendant  being  sued  on  the  contract 
pleaded  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  at 
the  time  and  place  agreed  upon  to  denve 
the  w^hiskey,  according  to  the  terms  of  th 
contract;  but  that  the  plaintiff  was  no 
then  and  there  ready  to  acceprt  the  same ; 
but  the  plea  did  not  state  that  the  defend- 
ant was  at  the  place,  in  person  or  by  agent, 
ready  and  prepared  to  deliver  the  whiskey, 
and  Yor  this  omission  the  plea  was  held 
insufficient 
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wagon,  aU  of  the  same  quality,^and  in  one  masa,  with  the  pui« 
pose  of  measuring  out  twenty  bushels ;  and  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  only  by  the  absence  of  the  promisee,  this  must  be  a 
sufficient  tender.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  chattels  should 
be  so  discriminated  that  they  might  be  described  and  identified 
with  the  accuracy  necessary  for  a  declaration  in  trover,  because, 
except  in  some  instances  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  the  prom- 
isee does  not  acquire  property  in  the  chattels  by  a  tender  of 
them  which  he  does  not  accept.  He  may  still  sue  on  the  con- 
tract ;  and  to  this  action  the  promisor  may  plead  a  tender,  and 
"that  he  always  has  been  and  now  is  ready"  to  deliver  the 
same  ;  and  then  the  promisee  may  take  the  goods  and  they  be- 
come his  property,  and  the  contract  is  discharged.  But  the 
promisor  need  not  plead  the  tender  unless  he  choose  to  do  so. 
He  may  waive  it,  and  then  the  promisee  recovers  only  damages 
for  the  breach  of  the  contract,  and  acquires  no  property  in  the 
chattels. 

When  a  tender  is  pleaded  with  a  profert,  the  defendant  should 
have  the  article  with  him  in  court  But  this  would  be  some- 
times inconvenient,  in  the  case  of  very  bulky  articles,  and 
sometimes  impossible.  A  reasonable  construction  is  therefore 
given  to  this  requirement ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  defendant 
be  in  actual  possession  of  the  article,  and  ready  to  make  inmie- 
diate  delivery  to  the  plaintiff,  in  a  manner  reasonably  convenient 
to  him.  (w)  In  such  case,  however,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  old  law, 
and  the  reason  would  seem  to  exist  now,  that  it  should  be 
averred  in  the  plea  that  the  thing  cannot,  by  reason  of  its 
weight,  conveniently  be  brought  into  court  (v) 

The  tender  must  be  equally  miconditional  as  if  of  money. 
It  may  be  made  to  an  agent,  or  by  an  agent ;  but  if  the  agent  of 
the  deliverer  has  orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  receiver, 
only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  the  contract,  this  is  not  a 
tender,  although  such  agent  had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time 
and  place,  (w) 

It  is  a  good  defence  pro  tanto  to  such  a  contract,  that  the 


(u)  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Tout  temps  prist,  pi.        {v)  Id. 
8 ;  2  llol.  Abr.  624.  {w)  Robinson  r.  Batcholder.  4  N.  H  40 
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plaintiff  accepted  a  part  of  the  articles  before  the  day  specified 
in  the  contract ;  (z)  or  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  parties,  which  may  be  by  parol,  that  the  chattels  should  be 
delivered  at  another  time  and  place,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
there,  wholly  ready  to  deliver  them,  (y)  Or  that  the  defendant 
knew  that  the  articles  were  delivered  at  another  time  and  place, 
and  did  not  dissent  or  object,  (z) 

Generally,  if  no.  time  or  place  be  specified,  the  articles  are  to 
be  delivered  where  they  are  at  the  time  of  the. contract,  (a) 
unless  collateral  circumstances  designate  a  different  place,  (b) 
K  the  time  be  fixed,  (c)  but  not  the  place,  then  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  deliverer  was  to  bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver 
at  that  time,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  go  with  the  chattels 
to  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  {d)  unless  something  in  their 


{x)  Id. 

(«)  Flagg  17.  Drydcn,  7  Pick.  63. 

(a)  Bronson  v.  'Gleason,  7  Barb.  472 ; 
Barr  v,  Myers,  3  Watts  &  S.  295,  a  sale 
of  2,000  mulberry  trees.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  party  to  receive  is  to  be  the  actor, 
by  going  to  demand  the  articles ;  and  until 
then,  the  other  party  is  not  in  default  by 
omitting  to  tender  them.  See  also,  Thax- 
ton  V.  Edwards,  1  Stew.  624 ;  McMurry 
V,  The  State,  6  Ala.  326;  Minor  v. 
Michie,  Walker,  24;  Chambers  v.  Winn, 
Hardin,  80,  n. ;  Dandridge  v.  Harris,  1 
Wash.  ( Va. ),  326.  A  note  payable  in  spe- 
cific articles,  without  mentioning  time  or 
place,  is  payable  only  on  demand,  and 
should  be  demanded  at  the  place  where 
the  property  is.  Lobdell  v,  Hopkins,  5 
Cowen,  518.  Vance  v.  Bloomer,  20 
Wend.  196.  In  Bice  v,  Churchill,  2  De- 
nio,  145,  a  note  was  given  by  the  owner 
of  a  saw-mill,  payable  in  lumber,  when 
called  for.  It  was  held  to  be  payable  at 
the  maker's  mill,  and  that  a  special  de- 
mand there  was  necessary  to  fix  the 
maker,  unless  he  had  waived  the  necessity 
thereof. 

(6)  Thus  in  Bronson  v.  Gleason,  7 
Barb.  472,  while  the  ge'^eral  rule  was  ad- 
mitted, that  the  store  of  the  merchant,  the 
shop  of  the  meclianic,  or  manufacturer, 
and  the  farm  or  granary  of  the  farmer,  is 
the  place  of  delivery  when  the  contract  is 
silent  on  the  subject ;  this  rule  was  held 
inapplicable  when  the  collateral  circum- 
stances indicated  a  different  place.  It  was 
there  held,  that  where  goods  are  a  subject 


of  general  commerce,  and  are  purchased 
in  large  quantities  for  reshipment,  and 
the  purchaser  resides  at  the  place  of  re- 
shipment,  and  has  there  a  storehouse  and 
dock  for  thai  pui7)0se,  a  contract  to  deliver 
such  purclmscr  "400  barrels  of  salt  in 
good  order,  l)efore  the  first  of  November," 
meant  a  delivery  at  the  purchaser's  place 
of  residence. 

(c)  If  the  time  fall  on  Sunday,  tender 
on  Monday  is  good.  Barrett  v.  Allen,  10 
Ohio,  426 ;  Stebbins  v.  Leo,wolf,  3  Cush. 
137 ;  Sands  v.  Lyon,  18  Conn.  18 ;  Aveiy 
V.  Stewart,  2  id.  69 ;  Salter  v.  Burt,  20 
Wend.  205.  —  Questions  often  arise  as  to 
the  time  of  day  at  which  a  tender  may,  or 
must  be  made.  It  seems  that  the  debtor 
must  have  the  property  at  the  place  agreed 
upon,  at  the  last  convenient  hour  of  that 
day.  See  Tienian  v.  Napier,  5  Yerg. 
410;  Aldrich  v,  Albee,  I  Greenl.  120; 
Savary  v.  Goe,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  140.  Un- 
less by  the  acts  of  the  parties  this  is 
walvea.  In  Sweet  u.  Hai-ding,  19  Vt. 
587,  a  note  was  payable  in  grain,  "  in  Jan- 
uarif."  Tender  was  made  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
hut  the  payee  was  absent.  The  tender  or 
separation  of  the  grain  was  at  the  debtor's 
o^vn  dwelling-house  (where  by  the  con- 
tract it  was  to  be  delivered),  and  the  payee 
did  not  know  of  it.  The  tender  was  held 
to  be  too  late,  and  no  defence  to  the  con- 
tract. But  rent  may  be  tendered  to  the 
lessor  personally  on  the  evcni'i;*  .'t  falls 
due.  Id.  And  see  Startup  v.  Mfcdou- 
ald,  2  Scolt.  N.  R.  485. 

(a)  Barr  v.  Myers,  3  Watts  &  S.  295; 
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very  nature  or  use,  or  some  other  circumstances  of  equivalent 
force,  distinctly  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some  other 
place,  {e)  And  it  may  happen,  from  the  cumbrousness  of  the 
chattels,  or  other  circumstances,  that  it  is  obviously  reasonable 
and  just  for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  &om  the  receiver,  long 
enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be  delivered  ;  and  then  he 
will  be  held  to  this  as  a  legal  obligation.  (/)  So  too,  in  such  a 
case,  the  receiver  would  have  the  right  to  designate  to  the  de- 
liverer, a  reasonable  time  beforehand,  a  place  of  delivery  reason- 
ably convenient  to  both  parties,  and  the  deliverer  would  be 
bound  by  such  direction,  (g)  If  no  place  is  indicated,  and  the 
deliverer  is  not  in  fault  in  this,  he  may  deliver  the  chattels  to 
the  receiver,  in  person,  at  any  place  which  is  reasonably  con- 
venient, (h)  And  if  the  deliverer  be  under  an  obligation  to 
seek  or  notify  the  receiver,  he  need  not  follow  him  out  of  the 
State  for  this  purpose,  for  he  is  only  bound  to  reasonable  dili- 
gence and  efforts.  {%)  And  if  the  receiver  refuses  or  neglects  to 
appoint  a  place,  or  purposely  avoids  receiving  notice  of  a  place, 
the  deliverer  may  appoint  any  place,  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there  deliver  the  arti- 
cles, (j)  But  though  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  the  receiver 
out  of  the  State,  yet  if  the  receiver  live  out  of  the  State,  or  even 
out  of  the  United  States,  this  perhaps  does  not  exempt  him 
from  the  obligation  of  inquiring  from  him  where  the  chattels 
shall  be  delivered ;  (A;)  and  the  same  rule  seems  to  hold  if  the 


Roberts  V.  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63.    In  ench  327 ;   Russell  t>.  Ormsbee,  10  Vt.  274 ; 

cases  the  creditor  has  the  right  to  appoint  Livingston  v.  Miller,  1  Kem.  80.     And 

the  place  of  delivery.    Aldrich  i;.  Albee,  see  Gilbert  v.  Danforth,  2  Seld.  585. 
1  Greenl.  120.  (/)  Co.  Litt.  210,  b. ;  Bnrr  v.  Myers,  3 

(c)  If  the  time  be  fixed,  and  by  the  con-  Watts  &  S.  295 ;  Howanl  v.  Miner,  20 

tract  the  payee  has  his  election  of  the  Me.  325;  Bixbjr  r.  Whitney,  5  Greenl. 

placet  ^^  must  notify  the  payor  of  his  dec-  192;  Bean  v.  Simpson,  16  Me.  49;  Min- 

tion  in  a  reasonable  time  6e/ore  the  day  of  pus  v.  Pritchett,  3  Dev.  78;  Roberts  t\ 

pavment,  or  the  payor  mav  tender  the  ar-  Beatly,  2  Penn.  63. 
tides  at  any  i-easonable  place,  and  notify        {g)'  Howard  v.  Miner,  20  Me.  325;  Al- 

the  payee  thereof.    The  right  of  the  payee  drich  v.  Albeo,  1  Greenl.  1 20. 
to  elect  the  place  of  delivery  in  such  cases,        (h)  Howard  v.  Miner,  20  Me.  325. 
is  not  a  condition  precedent,  but  a  mere        (t)  Co.  Litt.  210;  Smith  i;.  Smith,  25 

privilege,  which  he  may  waive  by  a  neg-  Wend.  405, 2  Hill,  351 ;  Howard  o.  Miner^ 

lect  to  exercise  it.     Peck  v.  Hubbard,  1 1  20  Me.  325. 
Vt.  612;  overruling  Bassctt  v.  Kerne,  1        {/)  Id. 

Leon.  69 ;  and  see  Taylor  v.  Gnllup,  8        (k)  Bixby  v.  Whitney,  5  Gixwnl.  192. 
Vt.  840;   Townsend  v.  Wells,  3  Day, 
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promisor  lives  out  of  the   United   States  and  the  promisee 
within.  (Z) 

^  If  no  expression  used  by  the  parties,  and  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  controls  the 
presumption,  then  the  place  where  the  promise  is  made  is  the 

I  place  where  it  should  be  performed.  Nor  wiU  an  action  be 
maintainable  upon  such  a  promise,  without  evidence  that  the 
promisee  was  ready  at  that  place  and  at  the  proper  time  to 
receive  the  chattel,  or  that  the  promisor  was  unable  to  deliver  it 
at  that  place  and  time,  (m)  The  plaintiff  must  show  a  demand 
or  ar  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent  to  a  demand,  or 
else  that  the  demand  must  have  been  nugatory,  because  the 
defendant  could  not  have  complied  with  it. 

K  the  promise  be  to  pay  money  at  a  certain  time,  or  delivei 
certain  chattels,  it  is  a  promise  in  the  alternative ;   and  the  al- 
ternative belongs  to  the  promisor.  (»)     He  may  do  either  the    I    ' 
one  or  the  other,  at  his  election ;  nor  need  he  make  his  election  aJ 
until  the  time  when  the  promise  is  to  be  performed ;  but  after^CjT 
that  day  has  passed  without  election  on  his  part,  the  promisee     I 
has  an  absolute  right  to  the  money,  and  may  bring  his  action     I 
for  it  (o) 

(/)  White  V.  Perlcy,  15  Me.  470.     But  notify  the  other  party  of  his  desire  to  pay 

qwsre  if  tlie  two  pretedinjr  eases  can  bo  in  leather,  or  the  right  to  the  money  be- 

reconcilcd  with  the  cases  and  authorities  comes  absolute.     Plowman  v.  McLane,  7 

cited  supra  J  n.  (»).  Ala.  775.    If  the  leather  rises  in  valae» 

(m)  But  in  a  note  payable  in  specific  ar-  the  debtor  is  not  bound  to  pay  in  that  arti- 

ticles  at  a  certain  time  ami  ftfacCf  it  has  clo.     lb.     If  the  specific  property  is  not 

been  held,  the  plaintiff  may  maintain  his  deli\'ered  at  the  time  and  place  a^p-eed 

action  without  proving  a  (demand  at  the  upon,  and  this  without  the  fault  of  the 

time  and  place.     If  the  defendant  was  payee,  his  right  to  recover  the  money  is 

there  rcadv  and  willing  to  comply  with  the  ahsohito.     Stewart  v.   Donelly,  4   Yerg. 

contract,  tlmt  might  be  a  good  defence  to  177.    And  the  payee  is  not  bound  to  re- 

the  action ;  but  that  mnnt  come  in  by  way  ceive  the  property  before  the  day  of  pay- 

of  defence ;  and  on  failure  of  such  proof,  mcnt.     Orr  t'.    Williams,  5  Humph.  423. 

the  plaintiff  may  recover  the  amount  of  his  In  Oilman  v,  Moore,  14  Vt.  457,  the  note 

note  in   money.     Fleming  t;.  Potter,   7  was  payable  "  in  the  month  of  February ; " 

Watts,  380.    And  sec  Thomas  v.  Koosu,  the  property  was  set  apart  on  the  last  day 

7  Johns,  461 ;  Townscnd  v.  Wells,  3  Day,  of  January,  and  kept  there  in  a  suitable 

327;  White  p.  Perlcy,  15  Me.  470;  Games  condition    from    that   time    through   the 

0.  Manning,  2  Greene,  251.  month  of  Febi-uary.    The  tender  was  ad- 

(n)  A  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  judged  sufficient  to  pass  the  property  and 

money,  at  a  certain  time,  l)ut  "  which  ma^  extinguish  the  debt, 
be  discharged  in  good  leather,"  is  a  condi-        (o)  Townsend  v.  Wells,  3  Bay,  827. 

tional  contract,  leaving  the  debtor  the  op'  This  was  an  action  on  a  note  for  $80,  pay* 

tion  of  paying  in  that  manner  if  he  elect,  able  in  rum,  sugar,  or  molasses,  at  the 

at  tlic  time  of  payment.     It  is  a  condition  election  of  the  payee,  within  eight  days 

for  the  debtor's  benefit,  and  he  should  after  date.    It  was  held  not  necessary  to 


;^fc 
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A  contract  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandise  at  a 
certain  time,  means,  of  course,  to  deliver  the  whole  then ;  (p) 
and  such  is  its  meaning,  though  the  delivery  is  to  be  made  on 
an  event  which  may  happen  at  one  time  as  to  one  part,  and  at 
another  time  as  to  another ;  as  on  its  arrival  at  a  certain  port ; 
for  if  a  part  only  arrives  there,  the  promisor  is  not  bound  to 
deliver,  {q)  nor  if  he  tenders  is  the  promisee  bound  to  receive 
such  part.  The  contract  is  entire,  and  the  obligation  of  each 
party  is  entire.  But  as  it  is  certainly  competent  for  them  to 
contract  that  a  part  shall  be  delivered  at  one  time,  and  a  part 
at  another,  so  this  construction  may  be  given  to  a  contmct, 
either  by  its  express  terms,  or  by  such  facts  and  circumstances 
in  the  transaction,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  chattels  to  be  deliv- 
ered, as  would  distinctly  indicate  thia  as  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  parties. 

Whenever  chattels  are  deliverable  by  contract  on  a  demand, 
this  demand  must  be  reasonable ;  that  is,  reasonable  in  time, 
and  place,  and  manner,  (r)  And  the  conduct  of  the  promisor 
will  always  receive  a  reasonable  construction.  Thus,  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  proper  demand  be  made  upon  him,  his  silence  will  be 
held  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  deliver  the  chattels,  {s)  And  by 
application  of  the  same  universal  principle,  all  the  obligations 
of  both  parties  receive  a  reasonable  construction.  Thus,  if  the 
promise  be  to  do  within  a  certain  time  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  on  materials  furnished,  they  must  be  furnished  in  season 
to  permit  that  work  to  be  done  within  that  time,  by  reasonable 
exertions,  (t)     And  if  certain  work  is  to  be  done,  that  certain 

prove  that  the  payee  made  his  election  and  (/>)  Rolxsrts  v.  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63.    It 

^ve  notice  thereof  to  the  maker,  bat  that  however  the  party  accepts  a  port  without 

if  the  defendant  did  not  tender  either  of  the  objection,  he  thereby  d isafldrms  the  entirety 

articles  within  eight  days,  he  became  im-  of  the  contract,  and'  is  liable  to  pay  for  sn 

mediately   liable   on   h'is   note,  and  the  much  as  he  receives,  id. ;  Oxendalc  v. 

amount  might  be.  recovered  in  money.  Wetherell,  9  B.  &  C.  386  ;  Booth  v.  Tyson, 

And  see  Roberts  ».  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63;  15  Vt.  515;    Bowker  v,  Hoyt,  18  Pick. 

Wiley  V.  Shoemak,  2  Greene,  205 ;  Church  555.    Deducting,  it  seems,  any  dama^ 

V.  Feterow,  2  Penn.  301;   Vanhooser  v.  sustained  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con 

Locan,  3  Scam.  389 ;  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst,  tract.    Id.    And  see  ante,  ^.  519,  etseq, 

17  vt.  105.    If  a  promise  be  in  the  alter-  {q)   Russell  v.  NicoU,  8  Wend.  112. 

native  to  deliver  one  article  at  one  place,  (r)  Higglns  v.  Emmons,  5  Conn.  76. 

or  another  article  at  another  place,  at  the  (s)   lligrrins  v.  Emmons,  5   Conn.  76 

election  of  the  debtor ^  he  ought  to  give  the  And   see   Dunlap  v.  Hunting,  2  Denio 

creditor  reasonable  notice  of  his  election.  643. 

Aldrich  v.  Alboe,  1  Grcenl.  120.  \t)  Clement  v.  Clement,  8  N.  11  210 
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other  work  may  be  done,  all  to  be  completed  and  the  whole 
delivered  within  a  certain  period,  the  work  first  to  be  done, 
most  be  finished  early  enough  to  permit  the  other  work  to  be 
done  in  season,  (u) 

If  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  certain  specific  articles  are  to 
be  delivered  at  a  certain  time  nnd  places  in  payment  of  an  ex- 
isting debt,  this  contract  is  fully  discharged,  and  the  debt  is 
paid,  by  a  complete  and  legal  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time 
and  place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to  receive  them, 
and  no  action  can  be  thereafter  maintained  on  the  contract  (v) 


So  where  the  debtor  was  to  deliver  at  his 
factory  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  to  be 
packed  in  barrels ;  which  were  to  bo  de- 
uvered  at  the  factorjr  by  the  creditor,  but 
which  was  not  done  in  due  time,  the  court 
held  that  the  debtor  was  not  bound  to  de- 
liver the  salt  in  bulk,  at  least,  not  unless  he 
had  received  notice  that  the  creditor  waived 
the  fMckimj  of  the  salt,  and  would  receive 
the  salt  in  bulk,  in  full  discharge  of  the 
contract.  Goodwin  v.  Uolbrook,  4  Wend. 
877. 

(u)   Clement  v.  Clement,  8  N.  H.  210. 

\v)  Mitchell  v.  Merrill,  2  Blackf.  87 ; 
SUn^rland  v.  Morse,  8  Johns.  474.  In 
this  last  case  the  time  of  the  delivery  was 
rendered  certain  by  the  contract,  but  no 
jikux.  The  debtor  tendered  the  property 
at  the  place  where  it  was  (it  beinif  cum- 
brous articles),  but  the  creditor  refused  to 
receive  it  there,  and  then  appointed  an- 
other place,  but  the  same  not  being  deliv- 
ered, he  brought  his  action  on  the  contract, 
which  was  eitlier  to  deliver  the  property  or 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  tender 
wais  held  to  bo  a  6ar  to  the  action,  and  the 
creditor  was  held  boand  to  resort  to  the 
specific  articles  tendered,  and  to  the  per- 
son in  whoso  possession  they  were.  See 
also,  Curtis  v.  Greenbanks,  24  Vt.  536 ; 
Zinn  V.  Rowley,  4  Barr,  169;  Games  v. 
Manning,  2  Greene,  254.  Gornund  v.  Zach- 
ariah,  1  Stew.  272,  is  to  die  same  efiect 
Cose  V,  Green,  3  Watts,  262,  is  a  strong 
case  to  the  same  point.  There  the  cred- 
itor was  prevcntoa  by  sickness- from  at- 
tending at  the  time  and  place  designated 
to  receive  the  articles.  The  debtor  had 
the  property  there,  and  left  it  on  the 
ground.  The  ci^itor  afterwards  brought 
suit  on  the  contract,  and  the  tender  was 
held  a  good  bar.  See  also,  Lamb  t;.  La- 
throp,  13  Wend.  95,  which  also  holds,  that 
if  toe  tender   l)c  not  a  *ceptcd.  the  crod* 


itor  cannot,  by  a  subsequent  demand  and 
refusal,  revive  his  right  to  sue  upon  the 
contract ;  for  the  debtor  is  not  bound,  as 
in  tender  of  money,  to  keep  his  tender  al- 
ways ready.  After  such  tender  he  is  but 
a  bailee  of  the  property  for  the  creditor,  and 
his  rights  and  duties  are  the  same  as  those 
of  other  bailees.  Some  cases  hold,  that  a 
tender  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  text,  mu.st  always  be  kept  gooil,  and 
that  a  plea  avening  that  the  debtor  was 
ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  deliver  the 
articles,  but  that  the  payee  did  not  come 
to  receive  them,  is  bad,"  for  not  avening 
that  the  debtor  was  always  and  still  is 
reody  to  deliver  the  same.  Nixon  o.  Bul- 
lock, 9  Yerg.  414;  Tiernan  v.  Niipicr, 
Peck,  212;  Miller  v.  McChiin,  10  Yerg. 
245 ;  ond  dicta  in  Koberts  v.  IJcatty,  2 
Penn.  63.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  the  generally  recognized  nile.  The 
tender,  however,  must  be  such  as  to  vest 
the  property  in  the  creditor.  The  articles 
should  be  so  set  apart,  and  designated,  as 
to  enable  the  payee  to  distinguish  and 
know  them  from  all  others.  The  absence 
of  the  pa^ee  alone  will  not  dispense  with 
such  desiKnation  and  separation  by  the 
debtor.  The  fact  that  the  latter  had  the 
articles  at  the  time  and  place,  readt/  to  bo 
delivered  if  the  other  party  had  been  pres- 
ent, is  not  alone  a  sufficient  tender  to  vest 
the  property  in  the  other  party,  or  to  bar 
an  action  on  the  contract.  Smith  v. 
Loomis,  7  Conn.  110.  In  this  case  Pefers, 
J.,  said :  though  we  find  much  confu- 
sion and  contradiction  in  the  books  on  iIiI.h 
subject,  our  own  practice  seems  to  have 
been  uniform  for  nearly  si.xty  years,  and 
establuhcs  these  propositions,  —  !.  That 
a  debt  payable  in  specific  articles,  may  bo 
discharged  by  a  tender  of  these  articles,  at 
the  proper  time  and  place.  2.  That  the 
articles  must  bo  sot  apart  and  designated 
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But  the  property  in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and 
he  may  retain  them  as  his  own.  (w)     These  two  things  go 


BO  as  to  enable  the  creditor  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.  8.  That  the  property 
so  tendered  vests  in  the  creditor,  and  is  at 
his  risk.  4.  That  a  tender  may  be  made 
in  the  absence  of  the  creditor.  And  see 
M'Connell  v.  Hall,  Brayton,  223;  New- 
ton V.  Galbraith,  5  Johns.  119;  Bams  v. 
Graliam,  4  Co  wen,  452  ;  Nichols  v.  Whit- 
ing, I  Root,  443.  After  such  tender,  the 
property  vests  in  the  creditor,  and  he  may 
maintain  trover  for  the  same.  Rix  v. 
Strong,  1  Root,  55. 

{w)  See  preceding  note.  In  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Weld  u,  Hadley,  1  N.  H. 
295,  a  ditlerent  doctrine  was  declared.  It 
was  there  held,  that  when  a  creditor,  to 
whom  a  tender  of  specific  articles  is  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  tender,  he  acquires  no  property  in 
the  articles  tendered,  though  the  contract 
is  discharged  by  such  tender.  That  was 
an  action  of  trover  for  leather.  It  ap- 
peared that  Hadley  gave  Weld  a  note, 
dated  August  9,  1*808,  for  300  dollars, 
payable  in  good  merchantable  leather  at 
cash  price,  in  two  years  fVom  January  1, 
109.  When  the  note  became  due,  Had- 
ley tendered  to  the  plaintiff  a  quantity  of 
leather,  but  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  price 
of  Icatlicr,  and  VVeld  thinking  the  quantity 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  note,  refused  to 
receive  it,  and  Hadley  took  it  away  and 
usctl  it.  Weld  then  brought  a  suit  upon 
the  note;  Hadley  pleaded  the  tender  in 
bar,  niid  is»ao  being  johied  U)>on  the  ten- 
der, the  jury  found  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity was  tendered,  and  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  Hsidley.  After  that  suit 
was  detennined,  Weld  demanded  the 
leather  of  the  defendant,  and  tendered  the 
expenses  of  keeping.  Hadley  refused  to 
deliver  tlie  leather,  and  thereupon  this  suit 
was  brought.  The  case  was  argued  with 
great  ability  on  both  sides.  And  Richard- 
sorit  C.  J.,  ni  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  said  :  "  Tiie  plaintiff  cannot  pre- 
vail in  this  action,  unless  he  has  shown  a 
legal  title  to  the  leather,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  contest,  vested  in  himself.  The 
question  then  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
upon  the  tender  of  the  leather  by  the  de- 
fendant in  pursuance  of  his  contract,  the 
property  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  notwith- 
standing his  refusal  to  accept  it.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessaiy  to  look  into  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  a  tender  and 
refusal.    In  some  cases  the  debt  or  duty  is 


discharged  by  a  tender  and  refusal ;  and 

in  otlicr  cases  it  is  not In 

an  obligation  widi  condition  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  specific  articles,  a  tender  and  refusal 
of  the  articles  is  a  perpetual  dischai^ge. 
Thus  if  a  man  make  an  obligation  of  £IU0, 
with  condition  for  the  delivery  of  com, 
timber,  &c.,  or  for  the  performance  of  an 
award,  or  the  doing  of  any  act,  &c.,  this  is 
collateral  to  the  obligation,  and  a  tender 
and  refusal  is  a  perpetual  bar.     Co.  Litt. 
207  ;  9  Co.  79,  H.  Peytoe's  case.     So  if  a 
man  be  bound  in  200  quarters  of  wheat  for 
delivery  of  100  quarters  of  wheat,  if  the 
obligor  tender  at  the  day  the  lOU  quarters, 
he  shall  not  plead  uncore  prists,  becauso 
albeit  it  be   parcel  of  the  condition,  yet 
they  be  bona  jyeritttra,  and  it  is  a  charge  for 
the  obligor  to  keep  them.     Co.  Litt.  207. 
From  a  remark  of  Coke  upon  this  exam- 
ple of  an  obligation  tor  the  deliver;'  of 
wheat,  it  is  very  clear,  that  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  obligee  had  no  remedy  to  re- 
cover the  wheat  tendered.    For  he  says. 
'  and  the  reason  wherefore  in  the  case  of 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  money, 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  con<lition  is  not 
lost  by  the  tender  and  refusal,  is  not  only 
for  tiiut  it  is  a  duty  and  parcel  of  the  obli- 
gation, and  therefore  is  not  lost  by  the  ten- 
der and  refusal,  but  also  for  that  tne  ob- 
ligee hath  remedy  by  law  for  the  same.' 
This  remark  has  no  point  whatever,  unless 
the  wheat  is  to  be  considered  as  lost  by  the 
tender  and  refusal.     In  the  case  of  an  obli- 
gation or  contract  for  the  delivery  of  s|)0- 
fitic  articles,   &c.,  the   duty  is  not  dis- 
chai^d  by  a  tender  or  refusal,  because  any 
title  to  the  thing  tendered  vests  in  him  who 
reftues  it,  for  in  that  case  the  condition  or 
contract  must  be  considered  as  performed, 
and  should  be  so  pleadc^l,  but  because  tlus 
defendant  having  done  all  in  his  power  to 
perform   the  condition  or  contnict,  and 
naving  lioen  prevented  by  the  fault  of 
the  other  party,  the  non-pcrformanre  is  b} 
law  excused.     This  is  evident  from  m:niv 
cases  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ixx^k'*.*' 
The  learned  judge  then  dies  and  i\r.i\ 
ments  on  several  cases,  and  contimicr^,  "  h 
is  believed,  that  it  may  with  great  sjif.'ty 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  books,  nor  in  the  decisions  of  our 
own  courts,  that  gives  the  least  counte- 
nance to  the  supposition,  that  when  specific 
articles  are  tendered  and  rofusetl,  the  prop 
>erty  still  passes.    It  seems,  however,  i'tui 
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together*  If  the  contract  and  its  obligation  are  discharged  by 
the  tender,  the  property  in  the  chattels  passes  by  the  tender; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  passes  by  the  tender,  the 
contract  is  discharged.  And  therefore,  whenever  a  tender  would 
discharge  the  contract,  it  must  be  so  complete  and  perfect,  as 
to  vest  the  property  in  the  promisee,  and  give  him  instead  of 
the  jtt5  ad  rem  which  he  loses,  an  absolute  yi«  in  re. 

If  there  be  a  contract  to  deliver  wares  or  goods  which  arc 
merchandise,  and  belong  to  a  certain  trade,  this  means  wares  or 
goods  of  the  kind,  fashion,  and  quality  in  common  use  in  that 
trade,  and  not  such  as  are  antiquated  and  unsalable,  (x)  And 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  goods  should  be  such  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  sale  of  them  legal  (p) 


a  difTcrcnt  opinion  formerly  prevailed  in 
Connecticut.  I  Root,  55  and  443 ;  I 
Swift's  Syst.  404.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  formed  withoat  due  consideration, 
and  stands  wholly  unsupT)orted  by  author- 
ity. Kor  arc  we  able  to  learn,  either  from 
Swft  or  Root,  the  gi*ounds  of  the  deci«ion. 
It  also  seems  from  some  remarks  mndo  by 
individual  jud^s  in  the  vt\SQ  of  Slinper- 
land  V.  Morse,  8  Johns.  474 ;  and  in  Coit 
et  al.  V.  Houston,  .3  Johns.  Cas.  243,  that 
an  opinion  is  entertained  in  New  York  that 
property  may  pass  upon  n  tender  and  re- 
fusal. But  in  neither  of  those  cases  was 
that  the  point  before  the  couit,  and  al- 
thonp^h  wo  entertain  the  highest  respect 
for  the  talents  and  legal  learning  of  the 
judges  who  seem  to  have  intimated  such 
an  opinion,  we  cannot  rely  upon  their 
obiter  dicta  on  points  not  before  them,  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  current  of  author- 
ities from  the  earliest  times.  ....  Had 
the  plaintiff  been  well  advised,  he  would 
not  have  rejected  the  tender  at  the  risk  of 
his  debt,  but  would  have  received  the 
leather  and  indorsed  the  quantity  upon 
the  note.  He  might  then  have  brought 
an  action  upon  the  note  to  recover  the 
balance,  and  have  settled  the  question 
without  incurring  any  hazard  but  that  of 
costs.  But  ho  saw  fit  to  take  a  different 
course.  This  was  probably  done  throogh 
an  innocent  mistake,  and  if  so,  it  was  his 
miafortuic,  but  cannot  alter  the  law.   How- 


ever innocent  the  mistake  may  have  been 
he  has  no  right  to  ask  an  indemnity  from 
the  defendant,  who  seems  to  have  been 
in  all  things  equally  innocent.  And  as 
he  chose  to  exact  of  the  defendant  a  rigid 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
he  must  not  complain  if  the  defendant 
now  chooses  to  shield  himself  under  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  law."  But  this  decis- 
ion has  not  been  approved  of,  and  it 
probably  would  not  now  be  considered  as 
law  in  any  jurisdiction. 

(r)  Dennett  v.  Short,  7  Greenl.  150. 

(jy)  Thus  when  a  statute  required  nil 
leather  offered  for  sale  to  be  stumped  G. 
or  B.,  a  tender  of  unstamped  leather  in 
not  sufficient.  Elicins  t^.  Parkhurst,  17 
Vt.  105.  So  if  the  law  rcquiixis  the  arti- 
cle to  be  packed  in  a  certain  manner. 
Clark  V.  Pinney,  7  Cowen,  681.  A  con- 
tract to  deliver  good  coarse  salt  is  fulfilled 
by  a  delivery  of  coarse  salt  of  a  medium 
quality,  of  the  kind  generally  used  at  the 
place  and  time  of  delivery.  Goss  v.  Tur- 
ner, 21  Vt.  437.  In  Crane  v,  Roberts,  5 
Greenl.  41*^,  there  was  a  contract  to  de- 
liver such  hiv  as  B  should  say  was  "m«*- 
ckantabU.*'  That  which  he  did  deliver,  B 
called  "  a  fair  lot,  say  merchantable,  not 
quite  so  good  as  X  expected  ;  the  outside 
of  the  bundles  some  dama<|;(Ml  by  the  vfes^' 
ther**^Uddy  no  oompUaiuse  with  the 
contract. 
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S.  Of  the  Kikd  of  Pesformancb. 

When  the  defence  against  an  action  on  a  contract  is  per- 
formance, the  question  sometimes  arises  whether  the  perform- 
ance relied  upon  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  the  law  requires. 
The  only  general  rule  upon  this  point  is,  that  the  performance  j( 
must  be  such  as  is  required  by  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  \\ 
the   contract,  and  the   intention   of  the  parties   as  expressed  i-/ 
therein.     A  mere  literally  accurate  performance  may  wholly  fail 
to  satisfy  the  true  purpose  of  the  contract;   and  such  a  per- 
formance is  not  enough,  if  the  true  purpose  of  the  contract  can 
be  gathered  from  it,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  con 
struction.     Thus  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  is 
satisfied  only  by  a  valid  conveyance  with  good  title,  (z)     But  if 
the  contract  expresses  and  defines  the  exact  method  of  convey- 
ance, and  that  method  is   accurately  followed,  although  no 
good  title  passes,  this  is  a  sufficient  performance,  (a)     But  if    il^^vK 
the  expression  is,  "  a  good  and  sufficient  deed,"  the  deed  must 
not  only  be  good  and  sufficient  of  itself,  but  it  must  in  fact  con- 
vey a  good  title  to  the  land,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  contract.  (6) 


{z)  Smith  V.  Haynes,  9  Greenl.  128. 
Here  the  ngreement  was  "  to  sell  certain 
land."  It  was  held  to  be  an  agreement 
also  to  "  convey  "  the  land ;  bat  it  was  not 
detcnnincd  whether  the  deed  should  con- 
tain a  warranty  or  not.  In  Brown  v. 
Gammon,  14  Me.  276,  the  contract  was 
"  to  convey  a  certain  tract  of  land,  the 
title  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  deed ; " 
and  this  was  held  to  be  a  contract  to  give 
a  good  title  by  deed.  Lawrence  v.  Dole, 
11  Vt.  549,  bears  upon  the  same  point 
It  woii  there  held,  that  if  the  contract  be 
"  to  convey  the  land  by  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance," for  a  stipulated  price,  this  is  not 
fnlHllcil  bv  executing  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance merclv.  The  party  must  be  able  to 
convey  sucn  a  title  as  the  other  party  had 
a  right  to  expect,  and  this  is  to  be  deter? 
mined  by  the  fair  import  of  the  terms  used 
with  rcfci-ence  xO  the  subject-matter.  Red- 
fields  J.,  said  :  "  The  contract  is,  not  to 
execute  a  deed  merely,  but  to  cononff  by  a 
decil,  &c.,  a  certain  tract  of  land.  Could 
language  be  more  explicit  ?  What  is  im- 
plied in  conveying  iand^     Sorely,  that 


die  title  shall  be  conveyed."  But  it  has 
been  held  in  Ohio,  that  a  contract  for  a 
ffood  title  was  dischai^ge<1  by  a  tender  of  a 
quitclaim  deed,  the  grantor  having  the 
whole  title.  Fugh  u.  Chcsscldine,  11 
Ohio,  109. 

(a)  Hill  V.  Hobart,  16  Me.  164;  per 
Rm field f  J.,  in  Lawrence  v.  Dole,  11  Vt. 
554.  In  Tinney  v,  Ashley,  15  Pick.  54b, 
the  obligors  undertook  to  execute  and 
deliver  a  "good  and  sufficient  warranty 
deed  "  of  certain  land  ;  and  the  court  Ae/J, 
that  the  words  **good  and  sufficient" 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  deed  and  not  to 
the  title,  and  that  the  condition  was  per- 
formed by  making  and  delivering  a  deed 
good  and  sufficient  in  point  of  form  to  con- 
vey a  good  title,  the  remedy  for  any  defect 
bemg  upon  the  covenant  of  warranty  in 
the  deed  ;  but  see  next  note. 

{b)  Tremain  v.  Liming,  Wright,  644. 
It  was  held  that  the  woitls  "good  and 
sufficient  deed  "  meant  a  deed  of  warranty 
conveying  a  fee-simple ;  and  a  deed  with* 
out  warranty,  and  not  signed  by  the  obli- 
gor's wife,  was  held  no  compliance  with 
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If  the  contract  be  in  the  alternative,  as  to  do  a  thing  on  one 
day  or  another,  or  in  one  way  or  another,  the  right  of  election 
is  with  the  promisor,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  contract  to  con- 
trol the  presnmption.  (c)     It  is  an  ancient  rule,  that  "  in  case  I 
an  election  be  given  of  two  several  things,  always  he  that  is  I 
the  first  agent,  and  which  ought  to  do  the  first  act,  shall  have  I 
the  election."  (d)     But  this  same  rule  may  give  the  election  to 
the  promisee,  if  something  must  first  be  done  by  him  to  create 
the  alternative,  (e)     If  one  branch  of  the  alternative  becomes 
impossible,  so  that  the  promisor  has  no  longer  an  election,  this 
does  not  destroy  his  obligation,  unless  the  contract  expressly  so 
provide;  but  he  is  now  bound  to  perform  the  other  alterna- 
tive. (/)     An  agreement  may  be  altogether  optional  with  one 
party,  and  yet  binding  on  the  other,  (g-) 


the  contmct.  In  Hill  v.  Hobart,  16  Mo. 
164,  the  contract  was  to  make  and  execute 
**  a  good  and  Bufficicnt  deed  to  convey  the 
title ; "  this  was  held  not  to  be  pcrfoi*mcd 
unless  a  good  title  passed  b^  the  deed.  In 
this  case  also  the  distinction  in  the  text 
was  recognized,  that  if  the  contract  is  for 
the  conveyance  of  land,  or  for  a  tilie  to  it, 
performance  can  be  made  only  by  the  con- 
veyance of  a  good  title.  But  when  it  stip- 
idates  only  for  a  deed,  or  for  a  conveyance 
by  a  deed  described,  it  is  performed  by 
giving  such  a  deed  as  is  described,  how- 
over  defective  the  title  may  be.  That  the 
words  "  good  and  sufficient,"  when  used 
as  descriptive  of  a  deed,  have  reference  to 
the  title  to  bo  conveyed,  and  not  to  the 
mere  form  of  the  deed,  see  Fletcher  r. 
Button,  4  Comst.  396 ;  Clute  v.  Robinson, 
2  Johns.  595 ;  Judson  t;.  Wass,  1 1  Johns. 
525 ;  Stow  V.  Stevens,  7  Vt.  27.  But  see 
Aiken  u.  Sanford,  5  Mass.  494 ;  Gazley  v. 
Price,  1 6  Johns.  268  ;  Parker  v.  Parmcle, 
20  id.  130;  Stone  v.  Fowle,22  Pick.  166. 
See  also,  Tinney  v.  Ashlev,  15  Pick.  546, 
cited  in  preceding  note.  In  this  last  case 
the  court  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  deed  was  to  contain  a  cove- 
nant of  warranty,  which  showed  that  the 
party  intended  to  look  at  that  as  his  mu- 
niment of  title. 

(e)  Smith  v,  Sanborn,  11  Johns.  59; 
TMjion  V,  Foarco,  iJoug.  16,  per  Lord 

Tou  n.  42 


Mansfield;  Small  v.  Quincy,  4  Greenl. 
497.  In  this  case  A  contracted  to  deliver 
"  from  one  to  tlii'ee  thousand  bushels  of 
potatoes,"  and  he  was  allowed  the  right  to 
deliver  any  quantity  he  chose  within  the 
limits  of  the  contract.  And  see  M'Nitt 
r.- Clark,  7  Johns.  465  ;  13  Edw.  IV.,  4 
pi.  12.  If  the  contract  is  to  do  one  of  two 
things  by  a  given  dav.  the  debtor  has  un- 
til that  day  to  make  his  election  ;  but  if 
he  suffer  that  day  to  pass  without  perform- 
ing either,  his  contract  is  broken  and  hid 
right  of  election  gone.  Choice  v.  Mose- 
ley,  1  Bailey,  136  ;  M'Nitt  v.  Clark,  7 
Johns.  465. 

(rf)  Co.  Litt.  145,  o.  And  see  Norton 
V,  Webb,  36  Me.  270. 

(«)  Chippendale  v.  Thur^on,  4  C.  & 
P.  98 

(/)  Stevens  v.  Webb,  7  C.  &  P.  60. 

(tj)  Thus,  where  A  agreed  to  deliver  to 
B  by  the  first  of  May,  from  700  to  1,000 
barrels  of  meal,  for  which  B  agreed  to 
pay  on  delivery  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars 
per  barrel,  and'  A  delivered  700  barrels, 
and  also  before  the  day  tendered  to  B  300 
barrels  more,  to  mnko  up  the  1 ,000  barrels, 
which  B  refused  ;  it  was  held,  that  B  waa 
bound  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  whole 
1,000  barrels  ;  the  delivery  of  any  quan- 
tity between  700  and  1,000  barrels,  being 
at  the  option  of  A  only,  and  for  his  benefit 
Disborough  v.  Neiison,  3  Johns.  Can.  8). 
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4.  Ov  Pabt  Perfobmakgb. 


A  partial  performance  may  be  a  defence,  pro  tantOy  or  it  may 
Bustain  an  action,  pro  tanto ;  bat  this  can  be  only  in  cases 
where  the  duty  to  be  done  consists  of  parts  which  are  distinct 
and  severable  in  tiieir  own  natore,  (A)   and   are  not  bound 


(/i)  Thus  in  an  entire  contract  of  sale, 
or  manufacture  of  a  lai^  quantity  of  an 
article  or  aiticles,  at  an  agreed  price  for 
each,  the  current  of  authorities  holds,  tiiat 
a  delivery  and  acceptance  of  part,  gives  a 
right  to  recover  for  that  part,  deducting 
whatever  damages  the  other  party  sus- 
tained by  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract. Bowker  r.  Hoyt,  18  Pick.  555,  a 
sale  of  1 ,000  bushels  of  com  at  85  cents 
per  huahd.  The  plaintiff  delivered  only 
410  bushels,  and  refused  to  deliver  the  re- 
mamder;  the  vendee  kept  what  he  had 
received,  and  was  held  bound  to  pav  for 
it,  deducting  Ids  damages.  Oxcndale  v. 
Wetherell,  9  B.  &  C.  386,  was  a  sale  of 
250  bushels  of  wheat  at  85  cents  per 
bushel.  The  vendor  delivered  only  130 
bushels,  when  corn  having  advanced,  he 
refused  to  deliver  the  remainder,  'the 
jury  found  the  contract  to  be  entire,  but  as 
the  vendee  had  retained  the  com  delivered, 
dntil  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  contract,  the  whole 
Court  of  King's  Bench  held  him  liable 
for  the  same.  Champion  v.  Short,  1 
Camp.  53,  is  to  the  same  efiect.  There 
&e  defendant,  who  resided  at  Salisbury, 
ordered  from  the  plaintiff,  a  wholesale 
grocer  in  London, "  half  a  chest  of  French 
plums,  two  tiogsheads  of  raw  sugar,  and 
100  lumps  of  white  sugar ;  to  bo  all  sent 
down  without  delay."  The  plums  and 
raw  sugar  arrived  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
course  of  conveyance  would  permit ;  bnt 
the  white  sugar  not  coming  to  hand,  the 
defendant  countermanded  it,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  plaintiff,  that  as  he  had 
wished  to  have  the  two  sorts  of  sugar  to- 
gether, or  not  at  all,  he  would  not  accept 
of  the  raw.  The  plums  the  defendant 
used,  and  this  action  naving  been  brought 
to  recover  the  price  of  the  plums  and  the 
caw  sugar,  he  tendered  the  price  of  the 
plums;  and  at  the  trial  the  question 
was,  whether  he  was  liable  to  pay  for 
the  sugar.  And,  per  Lord  EUenborough, 
"Where  several  articles  are  ordered  at 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow,  although 
there  be  a  separate  price  fixed  for  eaoi. 


that  they  do  not  form  one  gross  contract. 
I  may  wish  to  have  articles  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  all  of  difibrent  sorts  and  of  difilerent 
values ;  but  without  having  every  one  of 
them  as  I  direct,  the  rest  may  be  useless 
to  me.  I  therefore  bargain  for  them 
jointly.  Here  bad  the  defendant  given 
notice  that  he  would  accept  neither  the 
plnms  nor  the  raw  sugar,  as  \rithoat  the 
white  sugar  they  did  not  form  a  proper  as- 
sortment of  goods  for  his  shop,  he  might 
not  have  been  liable  in  the  present  action ; 
but  he  has  completely  rebutted  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  joint  contract,  including  all 
the  articles  ordered,  by  accepting  the 
plums,  and  tendering  payment  for  them. 
Therefore,  if  the  raw  sugar  was  of  the 
quality  agreed  on,  and  was  delivered  in 
reasonable  time,  he  is  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  price  of  it."  And  see  Barker 
17.  Sutton,  1  Camp.  55,  n. ;  Bragg  v.  Cole, 
6  J.  B.  Moore,  114;  Shaw  v.  Badger,  12 
S.  &  R.  275,  recognize  the  same  mic.  In 
Booth  V,  Tyson,  15  Vt.  515,  the  con- 
tract was  to  mould  for  the  defendant  two 
hundred  stove  patterns ;  only  a  part  was 
ever  made,  which  the  defendant  used  and 
disposed  of,  as  they  were  made.  The  plain- 
tiff^ gave  up  the  contract  without  complet- 
ing it ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  recover  on 
a  quantum  meruit,  deducting  the  damages 
to  the  other  party.  In  Mavor  v.  Pyne,  3 
Bing.  235,  also,  it  was  held,  that  a  con- 
tract to  publish  a  work  in  numbers,  at  so 
much  a  number,  meant  that  each  number 
should  be  paid  for  as  delivered.  Shipton 
17.  Casson,  5  B.  &  C.  378,  holds  also,  that 
an  acceptance  of  part  under  an  entire 
contract,  gives  a  right  of  action  for  such 
part,  although,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions in  that  case,  it  may  be  question^ 
whether  the  plaintiff  can  sustain  an  action 
for  part,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  tehole;  for 
perhaps  the  vendee  may  conclude  to  re- 
turn what  he  has  received  unless  the 
whole  is  delivered,  which  cannot  be  known 
until  the  time  has  expired.  See  Wad- 
dington  v.  Oliver,  5  B.  &  P.  61.  The 
New  York  Conrts  adopt  a  different  doo- 
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together  by  expressions  giving  entirety  to  the  contract.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  duty  to  be  done  is  in  itself  severable,  if  ^he  con- 
tract contemplates  it  only  as  a  whole,  (i) 

If  money  is  to  be  paid  when  work  is  done,  and  an  action  be 
brought  for  the  money,  non-performance  of  the  work  is  of 
course  a  good  defence  ;  but  if  there  is  a  part  performance,  and 
this  is  a  performance  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  contract, 
and  an  omission  only  of  what  is  incidental  and  unimportant,  (j) 
it  is  a  sufficient  performance ;  but  the  contract  may  expressly 
and  in  special  terms,  provide  that  these  formal,  incidental,  and 
non-essential  parts  shall  be  done,  and  then  they  are  made  by 
the  parties  matters  of  substance.     Thus,  if  the  time  be  set  in 


trine,  and  hold,  that  part  performance, 
although  accepted,  furnishes  no  ground  of 
recovery  pro  tanto,  and  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine of  Oxendalo  v.  Wetherell,  supra, 
Champlin  r.  Rowley  13  Wend.  285,  18 
id.  187;  Mead  i;.  fiegolyer,  16  Wend. 
632;  Paige  v.  Ott,  5  Denio,  406;  Mc- 
Knight  V,  Dunlop,  4  Barb.  36 ;  and  see 
ante,  p.  523,  n.  (»). 

(t)  The  most  frequent  cases  -where  the 
entirety  of  a  contract  is  sustained  as  a 
good  defence  in  law  to  an  action  for  part 
performance,  are,  perhaps,  contracts  of 
labor  and  service  for  a  Jixed  time.  Here 
the  current  of  authorities  agrees  that  part 
performance  gives  no  right  to  part  com- 
pensation, unless  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract is  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  obli- 
gee. Cutter  V.  Powell,  6  T.  R.  320,  is 
well  known  as  the  leading  case  on  this 
subject.  There  a  sailor  had  taken  a  note 
from  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  pay  him  30 
guineas,  "provided  he  proceedea,  contimted, 
and  did  his  duty  as  second  mate  Ji'om  Jor 
maica  to  Liverpool."  The  sailor  died  on 
the  voyage,  and  his  administrator  was  not 
allowed  to  recover  any  thing  for  the  eer- 
vioe  actually  performed.  But  as  the  sailor 
was  by  the  contract  to  receive  about  four 
times  aa  much,  provided  he  completed  the 
voyage,  as  was  generally  paid  for  the  same 
service  without  any  special  contract,  this 
fact  might  have  had  much  influence  upon 
the  court  in  determining  this  contract  to 
be  entire  and  not  apportionable.  But  in 
this  country,  sickness  or  death  of  the 
laborer  has  been  frequently  held  a  suffi- 
dent  excuse  for  non-performance  of  the 
whole  contract,  and  the  laborer,  or  his  ad- 
ministrator, may  recover  for  the  service 
•ctoallv  rendered      Fenton  r.  Clark,  11 


Vt.  657;  Dickey  v.  Linscott,  20  Me. 
453 ;  Fuller  v.  Brown,  1 1  Met.  440.  The 
same  rule  has  been  applied  where  the 
non-performance  was  caused  by  the  act  of 
law.  Jones  v,  Judd,  4  Comst.  412.  See 
ante,  p.  38,  n.  {j).  Although  in  the 
same  courts  the  general  rule  is  fully 
recognized  and  constantly  acted  upon, 
that  part  jDCiformance  of  such  a  contract 
gives  no  right  to  part  payment,  if  the  non- 
performance is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  not  caused  by  the  de- 
fendant or  bv  an  act  of  God.  See  St.  Al- 
bans St.  Co!'  V.  Wilkins,  8  Vt.  54 ;  Hair 
V.  Bell,  6  Vt.  35  ;  Philbrook  v.  Belknap 
6  Vt.  383;  Brown  v.  Kimball,  12  Vt 
617;  Ripley  u.  Chipman,  13  Vt.  268; 
Stark  V.  Parker,  2  Pick.  267 ;  Olmstead 
V.  Beale,  19  Pick.  528.  And  sec  ante, 
p.  36,  n.  (g),  and  anle,  p.  .523,  n,  (i). 
So  if  rent  is  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
during  a  quarter  the  lessee  delivers  up, 
and  the  lessor  accepts  possession  of  the 
premises,  without  any  thing  said  al)out 
rent  pro  rata,  none  is  payable.  Grimman 
V,  Legge,  8  B.  &  C.  324,  and  see  Badelev 
V.  Vigurs,  4  Ellis  &  B.  71,  26  Eng.  L.  & 
£q.  144. 

(j)  Thus,  in  Gillman  v.  Hall,  U  Vt. 
510,  A  contracted  to  build  S60  worth  of 
stonewall  for  B,  of  a  given  length,  height 
and  thickness.  He  built  a  wall  worth  $60, 
but  in  some  parts  it  was  not  of  the  given 
height,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  in 
extra  length.  Ho  was  allowed  to  recover 
on  a  quantum  meruit,  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  a  substantial  compliance. 
See  also,  Chambers  v.  Japiea,  4  Barr,  39. 
that  a  substantial  bona  Jvde  compliance  tfi 
all  that  is  necessary.  And  see  ante,  p.  523, 
n.  (i). 
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whic)!  certain  work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  in  general  so  far  of 
the  substance  of  the  contract,  that  if  the  work  be  done,  but  not 
until  some  days  later,  no  compensation  will  be  recovered  ;  but 
an  action  for  the  price  will  be  sustained,  leaving  the  defendant 
to  show  an  injury  he  has  sustained  by  the  delay,  and  use  it  in 
reduction  of  damages,  by  way  of  set-off^  or  to  sustain  a  cross 
action  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  (k)  But  if 
the  parties  see  fit  to  stipulate  in  unequivocal  language  that  no 
money  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  unless  it  is  done  within  a 
fixed  time,  both  parties  will  be  bound  by  their  agreement  (i) 
Although  we  should  say  that  even  then  the  promisee  would 
not  be  permitted  to  receive  and  retain  the  work  after  the  due 
time  of  delivery,  and  make  no  compensation.  Either  his  accept- 
ance would  amount  to  a  waiver  of  the  condition  of  time,  or 
the  other  party  might  have  his  action  on  a  quantum  meruit, 

5.  Of  the  Timb  of  Ferforuaxci^. 

If  the  contract  specifies  no  time,  the  law  implies  that  it  shaL 
be  performed  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  (m)  and  will  not  permit 

{k)  Thns  in  Lucas  v.  Godwin,  S  Bingp.  B  havinf;  failed  to  pay  one  of  the  instal- 

N.  c.  737|  A  contracted  to  finish  some  ments  when  due,  was  not  entitled  to  relief 

cottages  by  the  10th  «f  October.    They  in  equiu. 

were  not  finished  until  the  15th.  The  de-  (m)  Sansom  v.  Rhodes,  8  Scott^  544. 
fendant  then  accepted  thera,  and  he  was  In  this  case  the  defendant  put  up  property 
held  bound  to  pay  on  a  quantum  vcUebanL  for  sale  by  public  auction  on  the  18th 
See  also,  Porter  v.  Stewart,  2  Aik.  417;  September,  subject  (amongst  others)  to 
Warren  v.  Mains,  7  Johns.  476;  Lind-  the  following  conditions  —  that  the  pnr- 
sey  v.  Gordon,  13  Mc.  60 ;  Smith  v.  chaser  shou.ld  pay  down  a  deposit  of  10 
Gugerty,  4  Barb.  614.  But  in  most  or  per  cent,  and  sign  an  agreement  for  pay- 
all  of  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  ment  of  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
there  had  been  an  acceptance  by  the  de-  money  on  or  before  the  28th  Koverober; 
fendant  after  the  time  stipulated  in  the  that  a  proper  abstract  should  be  delivered 
contract.    See  ante,  p.  1123,  n.  (i).  within  fourteen  days  from  the  day  of  the 

{I)  Kent  V.  Humphreys,  13  III.  573  ;  sale,  and  a  good  tide  deduced  at  the  Ten- 

Westerraan  v.  Means,  12  Penn.  St.  97  ;  dor's  expense,  having  regard  to  the  condi- 

Liddell  v.  Sims,  9   Smedes  &  M.  596 ;  tions ;  the  conveyance  to  be  prepared  by 

Tyler  v.  McCardle,  id.  230.    In  Sneed  o.  and  at  the  expense  of  the  pnrchaaer,  aad 

Wiggins,    3  Ga.   94,  A  recovered    two  left  at  the  office  of  the  vendor's  soliciton 

judgments  against  B,  who  being  about  for  execution  on  or  before  the  10th  No- 

to  appeal,  A  agreed  in  writing,  llmt  if  he  vember ;  and  that  all  objections  to  tho 

would  not  appeal,  he,  {A,)  would  give  eer-  title  should  be  conmiunicated  to  the  ven- 

tain  time  for  the  payment  of  the  amouut  dor's  solicitors  within  twenty-eight  days 

due  by  instalments,  "  provided  that  if  any  after  the  delivery  of  the  abstract.    In  aa 

of  the  instalments  should  not  be  paid  at  action  by  the  purchaser  to  recover  back 

the  time  specified,  then  A  should  proceed  the  deposit,  on  the  ground  that  the  vendor 

with  his  execution."    Heid,  that  time  was  had  not  deduced  aeood  tide  b^  the  S8th 


of  the  essence  of  the  contract;  and  that    of  November:  —  Jaad,  on  special  demap 
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this  implication  to  be  rebutted  by  extrinsic  testimony  going  to 
fix  a  definite  term,  because  this  varies  the  contract,  (n)  What 
is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of  law.  (o)  And  if  the  con- 
tract specify  a  place  in  which  articles  shall  be  delivered,  but  not 
a  time,  this  means  that  they  are  deliverable  on  demand ;  but  the 
demand  must  be  suflScient  to  enable  the  promisor  to  have  the 
articles  at  the  appointed  place  with  reasonable  convenience,  (p) 
1£  any  period,  as  a  month,  be  expressed,  the  promisor  has  a 
right  to  the  whole  of  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  definition, 
and  no  precise  standard  of  reasonable  time.      The  true  rule 


rer,  that  the  declaration  was  bad  for  not 
averring  that  a  reasonable  time  for  deduc- 
ing a  good  tide  had  elapsed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  naming  no  specific  time  for 
that  purpose.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  There 
does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  dechi- 
ration  to  have  been  any  express  stipuhition 
tliat  the  vendor  should  deduce  a  good  title 
by  any  specific  time ;  and,  if  no  express 
time  was  stipulated,  the  law  will  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  imply  that  a  iva- 
Bonable  time  was  intended.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  not  alleged  in  the  decLi- 
ration  that  a  reasonable  time  for  deducing 
a  good  title  had  elapsed,  I  think  the  de- 
murrer must  prevail,  and  consequently, 
that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  judg- 
ment." Atwood  V.  Cobb,  16  Pick.  227 ; 
Roberts  v.  Beattv,  2  Ponn.  63;  Philips 
17.  Morrison,  3  Bibb,  105;  Cocker  u. 
Franklin  Man.  Co.  3  Sumner,  530  ;  At- 
kinson V,  Brown,  20  Me.  67.  And  see 
antCf  p.  535,  n.  (c). 

(n)  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  At^vood  v.  Cobb, 
16  PicJc.  227.  Unless  it  be  in  connection 
with  other  facts,  as  tending  to  show  what 
is  a  reasonable  time  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Cooker  v.  Franklin 
Man.  Co.  3  Samner,  530 ;  Davis  v.  Tall- 
cot,  2  Kern.  184;  Ellis  v.  Thompson,  3 
M.  &  W.  445.  And  see  ante,  p.  552,  n. 
(«). 

(o)  Stodden  v.  Harvey,  Cro.  Jac.  204, 
wnere  the  court  held,  that  the  executor  of 
a  IcAsee  for  life  had  a  reasonable  tune  after 
his  death  to*  remove  his  goods,  and  that 
six  days  was  reasonable.  So  in  Ellis  v. 
Paige,  I  Pick.  43,  it  was  considered  as  a 
question  for  the  court,  what  was  a  reason- 
able time  for  a  tenant  at  will  to  quit  after 
receiving  notice,  and  that  ten  days  were 
not  enough.  And  where  the  maker  of  a 
note  deposited  goods  with  the  holder  to  be 


sold  to  pay  it,  the  court  held,  tliat  a  sale 
several  years  nfrenvanls  was  not  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Porter  v.  Blood,  5 
Pick.  54.  Likewise  in  Doe  r.  Smith,  2 
T;  R.  436,  whore  a  lessor  reserved  in  the 
lease  a  right  for  his  son  to  terminate  the 
lease,  and  to  take  possesnion  upon  coming 
of  ago,  the  court  determined,  that  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  after  coming  of  age  would 
have  been  a  reasonable  time,  but  that  a 
year  was  not.  On  the  same  principle  it 
has  been  held  to  be  a  question* for  the 
court,  wliethcr  notice  of  abandonment  was 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  after  intel- 
ligence of  tlic  loss,  and  that  five  days  was 
^u  uni-cjusonable  delay.  Hunt  r.  Royal 
Exoh.  Asa.  Co.  5  M.  &*S.  47.  In  Atwood 
V.  Clark,  2  Greenl.  249,  the  purchaser  of 
a  crate  of  ware  was  to  furnish  the  vendor 
with  a  list  of  the  broken  articles ;  and  it 
was  held,  that  the  couit  must  decide 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  done  in  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Sec  also,  Miiny  v.  Smith, 
1  Hawks,  41  ;  Kingsley  v.  WalHs,  14  Mo. 
57.  It  is  not  alwai/s  a  question  for  the 
court  what  is  reasonable  time ;  for  if  the 
facts  are  not  clearly  c^Jtablishcd,  or  if  the 
question  of  time,  dei)cnds  upon  other  con- 
tix)vei-tcd  facts,  or  where  the  motives  of 
the  partv  enter  into  the  question,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  whole  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  to  a  jury.  Hill  v.  Hobart, 
16  Me.  164;  Gr;;onc  k  Dingley,  24  Me. 
131.  See  also,  Cocker  v.  Fnmklin  Man. 
Co.  3  Sumner,  530,  and  Ellis  r.  Thomp- 
son, 3  M.  &  VV.  445,  for  instances  ofrea- 
souablc  time  decided  bv  the  jury.  In 
Howe  V,  Huntington,  15  Jrle.  350,  bhepley^ 
J.,  enumerates  several  cases  where  this 
question  is  for  the  jury.  And  see  ante,  p. 
535,  n.  (d), 

( p)  Russell  V.  Ormsbee,  10  Vt.  274. 
And  see  Bailey  v.  Simonds.  6  N.  U.  159 
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must  be,  that  that  is  a  reasonable  time  which  preserves  to  each 
party  the  rights  atid  advantages  he  possesses,  and  protects  each 
party  from  losses  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer.  Thus,  in  a  case 
of  guaranty,  if  the  principal  fails  to  pay  when  he  should,  the 
guarantor  must  be  informed  of  the  failure  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  soon  enough  to  give  him  such  opportuni- 
ties as  he  ought  to  have  to  save  himself  from  loss.  Ifi  therefore, 
the  notice  be  delayed  but  a  very  short  time,  but  by  reason  of 
the  delay  the  guarantor  loses  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity, and  is  irreparably  damaged,  he  would  be  dischai^d 
from  his  obligation.  But  if  the  delay  were  for  a  long  period, 
for  mouths,  and  possibly  for  years,  and  it  was  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  guarantor  could  have  derived  no  benefit  from  an  earlier 
notice,  the  delay  would  not  impair  his  obligation,  (q)  And  if 
the  time  be  fixed  by  reference  to  a  future  event,  the  promisor 
has  a  right  to  all  the  time  requisite  for  the  happening  of  that 
event  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  manner,  (r) 

Wtjether  in  computing  time,  the  day  when  the  contract  is 
made  shall  be  included  or  excluded,  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  might  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
very  words,  as  that  "  in  ten  days"  includes  the  day  of  the  mak- 
ing, and  "  in  ten  days  from  the  day  of  the  date,"  excludes  it, 
while  "  ten  days  from  the  date  "  is  uncertain.  The  later  cases, 
however,  seem  to  establish  the  principle,  that  a  computation  of 
this  kind  shall  always  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  contract,  aided  by 
admissible  evidence,  (s)     If,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the 

(7)  Clark  V.  Remington,  11  Met.  361 ;  either  I'nchtsiDe  or  excliisU'e^  according  to 

Crnfi  V.  Isham,  13  Conn.  28;  Thomas  v.  the  context  and  tiubject-niutter;  and  should 

Pavis,   14  Pick.  353;  Talbot  u.  Gray,  18  be  so  ranstrned  a^s  to  efTcctuate  the  deeds 

Pick.  584.  of  parties,  and  not  destroy  tJ»em,  and  thero- 

(r)  Howe  v.  Huntington,  15  Me.  350.  fore  that  in  this  case  it  should  be  con- 

(s)  Pugh  17.  Leeds,  Cowp.  714,  is  the  stnied  as   iuclusive.    Lord   Mansfieidf  in 

leading  case  upon  fhis  point.     There,  one  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  said  ; 

Godolphin   Edwards,  under  a  power  re-  "  Tlie  question  is,  *  whether  this  be  a  lease 

served  in  his  marriai  :e  settlement  to  lease  in  possession  ? '    And  it  turns  upon  tliis : 

for  twenty -one  years  in  possession,  but  not  *  Whether  to  commence  ^/«  the  datf  of 

in  rfiversion,  granted  a  lease  to  his  only  the  date  in  this  deed,  is  to  bo  constined 

daughter  for  twentj  one  years,  to   com-  indusiue  or  exclusice  of  the  day  it  beam 

mencc  from  the  day  i>f  the  date ;  and  the  date  ?  *     I  will  first  consider  it  as  suppos* 

question  was  whetlier  this  was  a  lease  in  ing  this  a  new  question,  and  that  there 

possession  or  in  reven»ion.     The  court  never  had  existed  any  litigation  concern 

aeld,  that  the  word  "  fnao.  **  may  mean  ing  it.    lu  that  light,  the  whole  will  turo 
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langaage  or  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  which  clearly  indi- 
cates the  intention  of  the  parties,  time  should  be  computed  ex- 
clusive of  the  day  when  the  contract  was  made,  (t) 


upon  a  point  of  construction  of  the  pwcii- 
ck,'from.'    The  power  requires  no  pre- 
cise form  to  describe  the  commencement 
of  the  lease ;  the  law  requires  no  techniooL 
form.     All  that  is  required  is  only  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  a  lease  in  possession, 
and  not  in  reyersion ;  and  therefore  if  the 
words  used  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
the  lease  will  be  a  good  and  valid  lease. 
In   grammatical    strictness,  and    in   the 
nicest  propriety  of  speech  that  the  English 
language  admits  of,  the  sense  of  the  word 
*from '  must  always  depend  upon  the  con- 
tort and  aubject-mcUteTf  whether  it  shall  be 
construed  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the  ter- 
minus a  quo :  and  whilst  the  gentlemen  at 
the  bar  were  arguing  this  case,  a  hundred 
instances  and  more  occurred  to  me,  both 
in  Terse  and  prose,  where  it  is  used  both 
inclusively  and  exclusively.    If  the  parties 
in  the  present  case  had  added  the  word 
'inclusive,*    or    'exclusive,'    the    matter  • 
would  have  been  very  clear.    If  they  had 
said  '  from  the  day  of  the  date  inclusive,* 
the  term  would  have  commenced  imme- 
diately; if  they  had  said  'from  the  day 
of  the  date  ezausive,'  it  would  have  com- 
menced the  next  day.    But  let  us  see 
whether  the  context  and  subject-matter  iu 
this  c&se  do  not  show  that  the  construc- 
tion here  should  be  inclusive,  as  demonstra- 
bly OS  if  the  word  '  inclusive '  had  been 
added.    This  is  a  lease  made  under  a 
power :  the  lease  refers  to  the  power,  and 
the  power  requires  that  the  lease  should 
be  a  lease  in  possession.     The  validity  of 
it  depends  upon  its  being  in  possession; 
and  it  is  made  as  a  provision  for  an  only 
daughter.     He  must  therefore  intend  to 
make  a  good  lease.    The  expression  then, 
compared  with  the  circumstances,  is  as 
strong  in  respect  of  what  his  intention 
was,  as  if  he  had  said  in  express  words, 
•  I  mean  it  as  a  lease  in  possession.'    *  I 
mean  it  shall  be  so  construed.'    If  it  is  so 
construed,  the  word  *from  *  must  be  indu- 
sive.    This  construction  is  to  support  the 
deed   of  parties,  to  give  efiect  to  their 
intention,  and  to  protect  property.     The 
other  is  a  sublety  to  overturn  property, 
and  to  defeat  the  intention  of  parties,  with- 
out answering  any  one  good  end  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever.    And  though  courts  of 
justice  are  sometimes  obliged  to  decide 

r'lnst  the  convenience,  and  even  against 
seeming  right  of  private  persons,  yet  it 


is  always  in  favor  of  some  great  public 
benefit.  But  here,  to  construe  *  from  the 
day  of  the  date,'  to  be  exclusive,  can  only 
be  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
If  such  a  construction  were  right,  it  would 
hold  good,  supposing  the  lessee  had  laid 
out  ever  so  much  money  upon  the  estate ; 
and  all  would  be  alike  defeated  by  a  mere 
blunder  of  the  attorney  or  his  clerk. 
Therefore,  if  the  case  stood  clear  of  every 
question  or  decision  which  has  existed,  it 
could  not  bear  a  moment's  argument." 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  a  minute 
examination  of  the  cases  in  their  chrono- 
logical order;  and  concluded  that  they 
were  "yes  and  no,  and  a  medium  between 
them,"  and  stood  little  in  the  way,  "bb 
binding  authorities,  against  justice,  reason, 
and  common  sense."  So  in  Lester  v.  Gar- 
land, 1 5  Yes.  248,  it  was  said  to  depend 
upon  the  reason  of  the  thing,  according  to 
circumstances,  whether  the  day  should  be 
included  or  excluded.  And  see  Phelan  v. 
Douglass,  11  How.  Pr.  Rep.  193. 

(t)  Bigelow  V.  Willson,  I  Pick.  485.  In 
this  case  it  was  held,  that  in  computing  the 
time  allowed  by  St.  181.'),  c.  137,  f  1,  for 
redeeming  a  right  in  equity,  sold  on  exe- 
cution, which  is  "  within  one  year  from  the 
time  of  executing,  by  the  officer  to  the 
purchaser,  the  deed  thereof,"  the  day  on 
which  the  deed  is  executed  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded. And  Wilde,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  "Before  the 
case  of  Pugh  t;.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  all 
the  cases  agree  that  the  words,  *  from  the 
day  of  the  date,'  are  words  of  exclusion. 
So  plain  was  this  meaning  thought  to  be, 
that  leases  depending  on  this  rule  of  con- 
struction were  uniformly  declared  void, 
against  the  manifest  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. Of  this  doctrine,  thus  applied.  Lord 
Mansfield  very  justly  complains,  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  that  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  words  had  been  misunderstood, 
but  because  the  plain  intention  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  had  been  disregarded. 
All  that  was  decided  in  that  case  was,  tha 
'  from  the  day  of  the  date '  might  include 
the  day,  if  such  was  the  clear  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties ;  and  not  that  such 
was  the  usual  signification  of  the  words. 
I  think,  therefore,  we  are  warranted^  by  the 
authorities  to  say,  that  when  time  is  to  be 
computed  from  or  after  the  dajr  of  a  given 
date,  the  day  is  to  be  ex  eluded  in  the  < 
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Generally,  where  the  party  whose  interests  the  compatation 
affects,  is  not  the  one  who  may  determine  when  the  event  shall 
happen,  the  longest  time  is  given  him,  and  therefore  the  day  of 
the  making  is  excluded,  (u)  If  the  contract  refers  to  "the  day 
of  the  date,"  or  "  the  date,"  and  expresses  any  date,  this  day, 
and  not  that  of  the  actual  making,  is  taken.  But  if  there  is  in 
the  contract  no  date,  or  an  impossible  date  —  as  if  a  thing  is 
equired  to  be  done  within  "  ten  days  from  the  date,"  and  the 
contract  was  not  made  until  twenty  days  from  the  expressed 
date,  then  the  day  of  the  actual  making  will  be  understood  to 
be  meant  by  the  day  of  the  date,  (v)  The  expression  "  between 
two  days  "  excludes  both.(t<7) 


ptltation ;  and  that  this  nile  of  construc- 
tion is  never  to  be  rejected,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  a  different  computation  was 
intended.  So  ali»o  if  we  consider  the 
question  independent  of  the  authorities,  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  raise  a  doubt. 
No  moment  of  time  can  bo  said  to  Ixi  after 
any  given  day,  until  that  day  is  expired," 
See  also,  PeUew  v.  Wonfofd.  9  B.  &  C. 
134,  where  the  clause  "  two  days  afier  ** 
a  certain  day  was  hold  to  exclude  that  day. 
A  sensible  criterion  seems  to  be  to  reduce 
the  time  to  one  day,  and  sec  whether  you 
do  not  obtain  an  absurdity,  unless  you  ex- 
clude the  first  day;  and  you  must  have 
tJie  same  nilc  wliatever  be  the  number  of 
days.  This  was  the  rale  adopted  in  Webb 
V.  iTairmancr,  3  M.  &  W.  473,  where  goods 
were  sold  on  the  5t}i  of  October  to  be  paid 
for  in  two  months.  It  was  held,  that  no  suit 
could  be  sustained  until  after  the  expiration 
of  the  5th  of  December  following.  And 
see  to  the  same  effect  Bigelow  v.  Willson, 
supra;  Hardy  v.  Ryle,  9  B.  &  C.  603. 
Rex  V.  Adderley,  2  Doug.  463,  was  de- 
cided on  a  particular  ground,  under  a  stat- 
ute in  favor  of  sheriffs,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  laying  down  any  general  rule. 
It  is  true  that  in  Glassington  v.  Rawlins, 
3  East,  407,  the  fii-st  day  seems  to  have 
been  included,  but  there  the  party  lay  in 
prison  on  the  day  he  went  there,  and  also 
a  portion  of  each  of  the  twenty-eight  days 
necessary  under  the  statute  to  amount  to 
an  act  of  bankiiiptcy,  and  as  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of^  a  part  of  a  day,  the  case 
docs  not  upon  careful  examination  conflict 
with  .the  rule  in  the  text,  namely,  to  regard 


the  first  day  as  exclndcd.  Rex  v.  Cuin 
berland,  4  Ncv.  &  M.  378,  is  to  the  sam< 
effect.  See  Wilkinson  r.  Gaston,  9  Q 
B.  141  ;  Gorst  r.  Lowndes,  11  Sim..  434 
Farwell  v.  Ro'jera,  4  Cush.  460 ;  Judd  e 
Fulton,  10  B.urb.  117;  Bissell  i;.  7>iisell 
11  id.  96;  Thomas  v.  Afflick.  16  Penn 
St.  14,  overruling  Goswiler's  Estate,  & 
Penn.  200 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  96.  a.  (a) , 
Blake  v.  Crowninshield,  9  N.  iJ.  304; 
Ewin;;  i\  Bailey,  4  Scam.  420  ,  Presbrey 
V.  Williams,  15  Mass.  193;  Weeks  v. 
Hnll,  19  Conn.  376;  Sands  j  Lyon,  18 
Conn.  28 ;  Avery  u.  Stewart,  'i  Conn.  69 
Wijr^'in  V.  Peters,  1  Met.  1  :.7 ;  Cornell  r 
Muulton,  3  Denio,  12. 

(u)  Lester  v.  Garland,  15  Vea  24S, 
156;  Pellewt?.  Wonford, 'i  B.  &  C  134, 
144,  per  Lord  Tenterden,  So  the  phniae 
"until  a  certain  day,"  lias  been  held  to 
exclude  that  day.  W ickcr  v.  Norris,  Cas. 
temp.  Hardw.  108.  But  it  may  admit  of 
a  different  interpretation  acconling  to  tlie 
subject-matter  and  context.  Rex  v,  Ste- 
vens, 5  East,  244. 

(v)  Styles  V.  Wardle,  4  B.  &  C  908. 
This  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  an  in- 
denture, dated  the  24th  December.  1822, 
whereby  the  plaintiff,  in  consideration  of 
£924,  leased  to  the  defendant  a  house  and 
premises  for  ninety-seven  years;  subject 
to  an  agreement  for  an  underlease  to  A 
for  twenty-one  years ;  and  the  defendant 
covenanted  t^at  he  would,  witiiin  twenty- 
four  calendar  months  then  next  after  the 
date  of  the  indenture,  procure  A  to  accept 
a  lease  of  the  premises  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years  from  Chrislmasday,  1821 ; 


(w)  Therefore,  a  policy  of  insurance  on    1st  and  July  15th  "  does  no*  cover  ^oodi 
((oods  to  be  shipped  between  "Februai-y    shipped  on  the  15th  of  July.    Atkms  v 
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The  rule  which  makes  notes  which  become  due  on  Sunday, 
without  grace,  payable  on  the  Monday  following,  applies  to  all 


and  that  in  case  A  would  not  accept  the 
lease,  that  he,  the  defendant  would,  within 
one  calendar  month  nesit  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  said  twenty-four  calendar 
months,  pay  to  the  plaintin  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  The  declanition,  after  setting 
forth  the  indenture  as  above,  assigned  as  a 
breach  that  the  defendtint  did  not  procure 
A  to  accept  of  said  lease  within  said 
twenty-four  calendar  months,  nor  pay  the 
said  snm  of  money  within  one  calendar 
month  after  the  expiration  of  said  twenty- 
four  calendar  months.  The  defendant 
pleaded,  that  the  indenture  was  not  in  fact 
executed  and  delivered  until  the  8th  of 
April,  1823;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  twenty-five 
calendar  months  had  not  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  indenture. 
To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred,  and 
the  court  sustained  the  demurrer.  Baifle^f 
J.,  said :  "  The  question  in  this  case  is 
simply  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  the  words  of  this  deed.  A  deed  has 
no  operation  until  delivery,  and  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  ut  res  vnleat,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  construe  date,  delivery.  When 
there  is  no  date,  or  an  impossible  date, 
that  word  must  mean  delivery.  But  where 
there  is  a  sensible  date,  that  word  in  other 
parts  of  the  deed  means  the  day  of  the 
date,  and  not  of  the  delivery.  This  dis- 
tinction is  noticed  in  Co.  Litt  46  6,  where 
it  is  said  :  '  If  a  leai^e  be  made  by  inden- 
ture bearing  date  26th  of  May,  to  hold, 
&c.,  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date,  or 
from  the  day  of  the  dale,  it  shall  begin  on 
the  27th  day  of  May.  If  the  lease  bears 
date  the  26th  of  May,  to  have,  &c.,  from 
the  making  hereof,  or  from  henceforth,  it 
shall  begin  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  de- 

Boylston  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  5  Met. 
439.  In  this  case  Wilde,  J.,  said  :  "The 
construction  of  the  policy  seems  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
'between.'  This  preposition,  like  many 
other  words,  has  various  meanings;  and 
the  question  is,  in  what  sense  was  it  used 
in  the  present  policy.  The  most  common 
use  of  the  word  is  to  denote  an  intermedi- 
ate space  of  time  or  place,  and  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  contends  tliat  it  was  so  used 
in  the  present  policy,  and  that  the  first 
day  of  February,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July,  are  to  be  both  excluded:  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plaintiflTs  counsel  insists 


livered,  &c.'  And  afterwards  it  is  said : 
'  If  an  indenture  of  lease  bear  date  which 
is  void  or  impossible,  as  the  30th  of  Feb- 
ruary, &c.,  if  in  this  case  the  term  be 
limited  to  begin  from  the  date,  it  shall 
begin  from  the  delivery,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  date  at  all .'  In  Armitt  v.  Breame, 
2  Ld.  Raym.  1082,  it  is  said  :  *  If  the 
award  had  no  date,  it  must  be  computed 
from  the  delivery,  and  that  is  one  sense  of 
daius,'  The  question  here  is,  what  in  this 
covenant  is  the  meaning  of  datus  f  I  con- 
sider that  a  party  executing  a  deed  agrees 
that  the  day  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
the  date  for  purposes  of  computation.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  allow  a  differ- 
ent construction  of  the  word  date,  for  then 
if  a  lease  were  executed  on  the  30th  of 
March,  to  hold  from  the  date,  that  being 
the  25ih,  and  the  tenant  were  to  enter  and 
hold  as  if  from  that  day,  yet,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  he  might  defeat  an 
ejectment  on  the  ground  that  the  lease 
was  executed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
25th  of  March,  and  that  he  did  not  hold 
from  that  day.  All  the  authorities  give  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  date,  in 
general,  but  show  that  it  may  have  a  differ- 
ent meaning  when  that  is  neccssaiy,  ut  re$ 
vaieat.  It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
putation could  not  have  bei^n  intended  to 
DC  made  from  the  date,  if  the  twenty-four 
months  had  elapsed  before  the  execution 
of  the  deed.  That  may  be  true,  for  then 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  that  the  com- 
putation should  not  bo  made  from  the 
date,  would  have  been  apparent.  Here  the 
meaning  of  the  deed  is  plain,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  a  breach  of  covenant  was  com- 
mitted before  the  commencement  of  the 
action.    The  plea  is  therefore  bad." 

that  both  days  are  to  be  included ;  at  least 
I  so  understood  the  argument.  And  we 
think  it  clear  that  both  days  must  be  in- 
cluded or  excluded ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  contract  manifesting  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  include  or  exclude  one 
day  rather  than  the  other.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  word  *  between '  is  not 
always  used  to  denote  an  intermediate 
space  of  time  or  place,  as  the  plaintifTs 
counsel  remarked.  We  speak  of  a  battle 
between  two  armies,  a  combat,  a  con 
troversy,  or  a  suit  at  law  between  two  or 
more  parties,  but  the  word  thus  used  refers 
to  the  actions  of  the  parties,  and  does  not 
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contracts ;  thus,  where  a  policy  of  insurance  was  conditioned 
for  payment  on  or  before  Sunday  at  noon,  and  the  party  whose 
life  was  insured  died  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  pre- 
mium was  tendered  on  Monday,  the  insurers  were  held.(x) 
No  one  is  bound  to  do  any  work  in  performance  of  his  contract 
on  Sunday,  (t/)  unless  the  work  by  its  very  nature,  or  by  express 
agreement,  is  to  be  done  on  that  day,  and  can  be  then  done, 
without  a  breach  of  the  law.  But  if  a  contract  is  to  be  pe> 
formed,  or  some  act  done  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
Sunday  happens  to  come  between  the  first  and  last  day,  it  must 
be  counted  as  one  day,  unless  the  contrary  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, (z)  If  a  party,  bound  to  do  a  thing  on  a  certain  day, 
and  therefore  having  the  whole  intermediate  time,  by  some  act 
distinctly  incapacitates  himself  from  doing  that  thing  on  that 
day,  it  seems  that  an  action  may  be  commenced  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  that  day.  As  if  a  man  promises  to  marry  a 
woman  on  a  future  day,  and  before  that  time  marries  another, 
he  has  been  held  liable  to  an  action  before  the  day  of  perform- 
ance arrives,  (a)  So  if  he  engages  to  lease  or  sell  property  from 
and  after  a  certain  day,  but  before  that  time  conveys  it  to  an- 
other, (b)  It  might,  however,  seem  more  reasonable  to  permit 
such  an  action  only  where  the  capacity  of  the  promisor  could 


denote  locality  or  time.    But  if  it  Bhould  another.    If  this  polior  had  insured  the 

be  said  that  there  was  a  combat  between  plaintiff's  property  to  bo  shipped  between 

two  persons  between  two  buildings,  the  February  and   the   next  July,  it  would 

latter  word  would  undoubtedly  refer  to  clearly  not  cover  any  property  shipped  in 

the  intermediate  space  between  the  build-  either  of  those  months.    So  we  think  the 

ings,  while  the  former  word  would  denote  days  mentioned  in   the  policy  are  ex- 

the  action  of  the  parties.     But  it  was  eluded/' 

ai^ued  that  the  word  '  between '  is  not  (x)  Hammond  v.  American  Mutual  Life 

always  used  as  exclusive  of  the  termini^  Ins.  Co.  10  Gray,  306. 

when  it  refers  to  locality.    Thus  we  speak  (y)  Sands  v.  iJyon,  18  Conn.  18 ;  Avery 

of  a  road  between  one  town  and  another,  v.  Stewart,  2  Conn.  69 ;  Cock  r.  Bunn,  6 

although  the  road  extends  from  the  centre  Johns.  826,  and  note  (a)  in  2d  edition ; 

of  one  town  to  the  other,  and  this,  in  Salter  v.  Burt,  20  Wend.  205 ;  Barret  v. 

conmion  parlance,  is  a  description  snf-  Allen,  10  Ohio,  426 :  Link  t;.  Clemmens, 

ficicntly  intelligible,  although  the  road  in  7  Blackf.  479.    But  see  contra,  Kil^onr  ». 

fact  penetrates  each  tovm.    But  if  all  the  Miles,  6  Gill  &  J.  268  ;  and  see  Stead  v. 

land  between  two  buildings,  or  between  Dawber,  10  A.  &  £.  57. 

two  other  lots  of  land  be  granted,  then  (z)  Brown  r.  Johnson,  10  M.&W.  381 ; 

certainly  only  the  intermediate  land  be-  King  v.  Dowdall,  2  Sandf.  181., 

tween  the  two  lots  of  land  or  the  two  (a)  Short  v.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358. 

buildings  would  pass  by  the  grant.    And  {b)  Lovelock  v,  Franklyn,  8  Q.  B.  371 ; 

we  think  the  word  'between'   has  the  Ford  v.  Tiiev,  6  B.  &  C.  825;  BowdeU^ 

same  meaning  when  it  refers  to  a  period  Parsons,  10  ^ast,  859. 
of  time  from  one  day,  month,  or  year,  to 
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not  be  restored  before  the  day,  or  the  promisee  had  received  a 
present  injury  from  the  act  of  the  promisor,  (c) 


(c)  See  New  Eng.  Mutual  F.  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Butler,  34  Me.  451.  But  the  recent  case 
of  Hochster  u.  DeLatour,  2  Ellis  &  B.  678, 
20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  157,  goes  further  in  sus- 
taining such  an  action  than  any  previous 
case.  The  action  was  commenced  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1 B52.  The  declaration  stated, 
that  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff 
would  agree  to  enter  the  service  or  the  de- 
fendant as  a  courier,  on  the  Ist  of  Juno, 
1852,  and  to  serve  the  defendant  in  that 
capacity,  and  travel  with  him  as  a  courier, 
for  three  months  certain,  from  the  said 
1st  of  June,  for  certain  monthly  wages,  the 
defendant  agreed  to  employ  the  plnintifF 
as  courier  on  and  from  tKe  said  1st  of 
June  for  three  months  certain,  to  travel 
with  him  on  the  continent,  and  to  start 
with  the  plaintllf  on  such  travels  on  the 
said  dny,  and  to  pny  the  plaintiff  during 
such  employment  the  said  monthly  wages. 
Averment  of  an  a;;rcemcnt  to  the  said 
terms  on  the  part  of  tiie  plaintiff,  and  of 
his  readiness  and  willingness  to  enter 
upon  the  said  employment,  and  to  per- 
form the  said  agreement.  Breiu-h,  that 
the  defendant,  before  the  said  1st  of  June, 
wholly  refused  to  employ  the  plaintiff  in 
the  capacity  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
on  or  from  the  said  1st  day  of  June  or  any 
other  time,  and  wholly  discharged  the 
plaintiff  from  his  said  agrcenient,  and 
from  the  performance  of  the  same,  and 
from  being  ready  and  willing  to  perform 
the  same ;  and  the  defendant  wholly  broke 
and  put  an  end  to  his  promise  and  en- 
gagement :  —  Heid,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
that,  after  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to 
employ,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  bring 
an  action  Immediately,  and  was  not  bound 
to  wait  until  after  the  day  agreed  upon  for 
the  commencement  of  performance  had 
.  arrived.  And  Lord  CampOeUf  in  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court,  said :  "  On 
this  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the 
question  arises  whether,  if  there  tra  an 
agreement  between  A  and  B,  whereby 
B  engages  to  employ  A,  on  and  from  a 
future  day,  for  a  given  period  of  time,  to 
travel  with  him  into  a  roreign  country  as 
a  courier,  and  to  start  with  him  in  that 
capacity  on  that  day,  A  being  to  receive 
a  monthly  salary  during  the  continuance 
of  such  service,  B  may,  before  the  day, 
refuse  to  perform  the  agreement,  and 
break  and  renounce  it,  so  as  to  entitle  A 
before  the  day,  to  commence  an  action 


against  B  to  recover  damages  for  breach 
of  the  agreement ;  A  having  been  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  it  until  it  was 
broken  and  renounced  by  B.  The  de- 
fendant's counsel  very  powerfully  con- 
tended, that  if  the  plaintiff  was  not  con- 
tented to  dissolve  the  contract,  and  to 
abandon  all  remedy  upon  it,  ho  was 
bound  to  remain  ready  and  willing  to  per- 
form it  till  the  day  when  the  actual  em- 
ployment as  courier  in  the  servi(«  of  the 
defendant  was  to  begin,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  breach  of  the  agreement  be- 
fore that  day  to  give  a  right  of  action. 
But  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  univeisal 
rule,  that  where,  by  agreement,  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  a  future  day,  no  action  can 
be  brought  for  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
till  the  day  for  doing  the  act  has  arrived. 
If  a  man  promises  to  marry  a  woman  on  a 
future  day,  and  before  that  day  manies 
another  woman,  he  is  instantly  liable  to  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
Short  V.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358.  If  a  man 
contracts  to  execute  a  lease  on  and  from  a 
future  djiy  for  a  certain  term,  and  before 
that  day  executes  a  lease  to  another  for 
the  same  term,  he  may  be  immediately 
sued  for  breaking  the  contract.  Ford  v. 
Tiley,  6  B.  &  C.  325.  So  if  a  man  con- 
tracts to  sell  and  deliver  specific  goods  on 
a  future  day,  and  before  the  day  he  sells 
and  delivers  them  to  another,  he  is  im- 
mediately liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  first  contracted 
to  sell  and  deliver  them.  Bowdell  v.  Par- 
sons, 10  East,  359.  One  reason  alleged 
in  support  of  such  an  action  is,  that  the 
defendant  has,  before  the  dny,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  con- 
tract at  the  day.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  for  prior  to  the  dav  fixed  for 
doing  the  act,  the  first  wife  may  fiave  died ; 
a  surrender  of  the  lease  executed  might 
bo  obtained;  and  the  defendant  might 
have  repurchased  the  goods,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  sell  and  deliver  them  to 
the  plaintiff.  Another  reason  may  be, 
that  when  there  is  a  contract  to  do  an  act 
on  a  future  day,  there  is  a  relation  consti- 
tuted between  the  parties  in  the  mean  time 
by  the  contract,  and  that  they  impliedly 
promise,  that  in  the  mean  time  neither  will 
do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other, 
inconsistent  with  tlmt  relation.  As  an 
example :  a  man  and  woman  engage  to 
marrv.  are  affianced  to  one  another  during 
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6.  Or  Notice. 

Contracts  sometimes  express  that  they  are  to  be  performed 
"on  notice"  generally,  or  on  some  specific  noiice,  atd  notice  ia 
then  indispensable,  (d)     In  some  Instances  the  necessity  of  no- 


the  period  between  the  thiie  of  the  enjjajrc- 
ment  and  the  celebration  of  the  mamnge. 
In  this  very  case  of  traveller  and  courier, 
from  the  day  of  the  hiring  till  the  day 
when  the  employment  was  to  be^in,  they 
were  encaged  to  each  other,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a .  oreach  of  an  implied  contract  if 
either  of  them  renounces  the  engagement. 
This  reasoning  seems  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  Elderton  c.  Emmens,  6  C. 
B.  160,  which  we  have  followed  in  subse- 
quent cases  in  this  court.  The  declara- 
tion in  the  present  case,  in  alleging  a 
breach,  states  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
passing  intention  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant which  he  may  repent  of,  and  could 
only  bo  proved  by  evidence  that  he  had 
utterly  renounced  the  coiiti-act,  or  done 
some  act  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  perform  it.  If  the  plaintiff  has  no 
remedy  for  breach  of  the  contract,  unless 
he  treats  the  contract  as  in  force,  and  acts 
upon  it  down  to  the  first  of  June,  1852,  it 
follows  that  till  then  he  must  enter  into 
no  employment  which  will  interfere  with 
his  promise  *to  start  on  such  travels 
with  the  plaintiff  on  that  day,'  and  that 
he  must  then  be  properly  equipped  in  all 
respects  as  a  courier  for  three  months'  tour 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
surely  much  more  rational,  and  more  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties,  that  after  the 
renunciation  of  the  agreement  by  the  de- 
fendant, the  plaintiff  sliould  be  at  liberty 
to  consider  himself  absolved  from  any 
future  performance  of  it,  retaining  his 
right  to  sue  for  any  damage  he  has  suf- 
fered from  the  breach  of  it.  Thus,  instead 
of  remaining  idle  and  lajring  out  money 
in  preparations  which  must  be  useless,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  service  under  another 
employer,  which  would  go  in  mitigation 
of  the  damages  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. It  seems  strange  that  the  defend- 
ant, afler  renouncing  the  contract,  and 
absolutely  declaring  that  he  will  never  act 
under  it,  should  be  permitted  to  object 
that  faith  is  given  to  his  assertion,  and 
that  an  opportunity  is  not  left  to  him  of 


changlnir  his  mind.  If  the  pkintiff  ts 
baiTcd  of  any  remedy  by  entering  into  an 
engagement  inconsistent  ^vith  starting  as 
a  courier  with  the  defendant  on  the  first  of 
June,  he  is  prejudiced  by  putting  faith  in 
the  defendant's  assertion  ;  and  it  would 
be  more  consonant  with  principle,  if  the 
defendant  were  precluded  from  saying  that 
he  had  not  broken  the  contract  when  he 
declared  that  he  entirely  renounced  it. 
Suppose  that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
his  renunciation,  had  embarked  on  a  voy- 
age to  Australia,  so  as  to  render  it  physi- 
cally impossible  for  him  to  employ  the 
plaintiff  as  a  courier  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  18.')2,  according  to  decided  cases 
the  action  might  have  l^n  brought  before 
the  1st  of  June;  but  the  renunciation 
may  have  l>een  founded  on  other  facts  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  which  would  c/jnally 
have  rendered  the  defendant's  performance 
of  the  contract  impossible.  The  man 
who  wi-ongfully  renounces  a  contract  into 
which  he  has  deliberately  enterct!,  cannot 
justly  complain  if  he  is  immediately  sued 
for  a  compensation  in  damages  by  the  man 
whom  he  has  injured ;  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  allow'  an  option  to  the  injured 
party,  either  to  sue  immediately  or  to  wait 
till  the  time  when  the  act  was  to  be  done, 
still  holding  it  as'  prospectively  binding 
for  the  exercise  of  this  option,  which  may 
be  advantageous  to  the  innocent  pnny,  and 
cannot  be  prejudiciiU  to  the  wron^oer. 
An  argument  against  the  action  before  the 
1st  of  June  is  uiTgcd,  from  the  difficulty  of* 
calculating  the  damages;  but  this  argu- 
ment is  equally  strong  against  an  action 
before  the  Ist'  of  September,  when  the 
three  months  would  expire.  In  either 
case,  the  jury,  in  assessing  the  damages, 
would  be  justified  in  looking  to  all  that 
had  happened,  or  was  likely  to  happen, 
to  increase  or  mitigate  the  loss  of  the 
plaintiff  down  to  the  day  of  trial." 

{d)  Hodsden  v.  Harridge,  2  Wm* 
Saund.  62  a,  n.  (4) ;  Child  v.  Horden,  2 
Bulstr.  144.  In  Quarles  v.  George,  23 
Pick.  400,  by  a  contract  betwwn  the  plaiii- 
tiff  and  Uie*^defendant  it  was  agreed  that 
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tice  springs  from  the  nature  of  the  contract,  though  nothing  be 
said  about  it.  Generally,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  done  by  one 
party  on  the  performance  of  some  act  by  the  other,  this  other 
must  give  notice  of  such  act,  (e)  unless  it  be  one  that  carries 


tho  defendant  shonld  deliver  to  the  plaintiff 
one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  at  tiio  rate 
of  six  dollars  per  barrel,  at  any  time  with- 
in six  months  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract, and  give  him  six  days'  notice  prior 
to  the  time  of  such  delivery,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  should  pay  that  price  tiierefor  on 
delivery.  In  an  action  oy  the  plaintiff 
against  tho  defendant  for  not  delivering 
the  flour  within  the  six  months,  it  was 
held,  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
tract it  was  incumbent  on  tho  defendant 
to  do  the  first  act  by  giving  notice  of  his 
readiness  to  deliver  the  flour ;  but  that  as 
he  had  a  right  to  give  notice  six  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  and 
had  he  then  given  notice,  ho  wouhl  have 
had  till  the  last  day  of  the  six  mouths  to 
deliver  the  flour,  the  actual  breach  of  the 
contract  by  non-delivery  must  be  taken  to 
have  occurred  on  such  last  day,  and  the 
damage  computed  accordingly.  —  In  de- 
claring on  a  promise  to  pay  money  on 
demand,  if  a  third  person  shall  fail  to  do 
a  certain  act,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  a 
notice  of  the  failure  to  do  that  act,  or  a 
demand  of  the  money.  Dyer  v.  Rich,  I 
Met.  189. 

(e)  Vysc  ».  Wakefield,  6  M.  &  W.  442, 
8  Dowl.  P.  C.  377,  4  Jur.  509,  affirmed 
on  error,  7  M.  &  W.  126,  is  an  excellent 
case  on  this  subject  There  the  declara- 
tion stated,  that,  by  indenture,  tho  de- 
fendant covenanted  that  he  would,  at  any 
time  or  times  thereafter,  appear  at  an 
office  or  offices  for  tho  insurance  of  lives 
witlun  London,  or  tlu3  bills  of  mortality, 
and  answer  such  qi^estions  as  might  be 
asked  respecting  his  age,  &c.,  in  order  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  insare  his  life,  and 
would  not  afterwards  do  or  permit  to  be 
done  any  act  whereby  such  insurance 
shonld  be  avoided  or  prejudiced.  It  then 
alleged,  that  tho  defendant,  in  part  pei> 
formance  of  his  covenant,  did,  at  the 
plaintiffs  reouest,  appear  at  the  office  of 
the  Rock  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
did  answer  certain  questions  asked  of  him ; 
and  that  tho  plaintiff  insured  the  defend- 
ant's life  with  that  company,  by  a  policv 
oontainlng  a  proviso,  that  if  the  defend- 
ant went  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  the 
policy  should  be  null  and  void  :  — Breach, 
fehmt  tho  defendiuit  went  beyond  tho  limits 


of  Europe,  namely,  to  the  province  of 
Canada,  in  North  America :  —  Heid,  on 
special  demurrer,  that  the  declaration  was 
bad,  for  not  averring  that  the  defendant 
had  notice  tliat  the  policy  was  effected. 
Lord  Abinger  said :  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  entitled 
to  our  judgment,  on  two  grounds.    Tho 

Elaintifi  having  reserved  to  himself  tho 
berty  of  effecting  the  insurance  at  any 
office  within  the  bills  of  mortality",  tho 
number  of  which  is  limited  only  by  tho 
circumscription  of  the  plnce,  and  having 
also  reserved  to  himself  tiio  clioicc  of  time 
for  effecting  the  insurance,  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  ought  to  give  the  defendant 
notice  of  his  having  exercised  his  option, 
and  of  the  insurance  having  been  effected, 
before  an  action  can  be  maintained.  But 
there  is  also  another  ground,  which  weighs 
strongly  with  ino  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. Even  supposing  the  defendant 
were  bound  to  go  to  nil  tho  insurance  of- 
fices within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  a  policy  had  been  ef- 
fected, he  would  still  lie  obliged  to  do 
something  more;  namely,  to  learn  what 
were  the  particular  conditions  on  which  it 
was  effected,  because  the  covenant  here  is, 
not  that  the  defendant  shall  not  do  any 
thing  to  evade  the  covenants  or  conditions 
usually  prescribed  by  insurance  offices ; 
but  that  he  shall  not  violate  any  of  the 
conditions  by  which  such  insurance  might 
be  avoided  or  prejudiced ;  i.  e.,  he  is 
bound  to  observe  all  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  any  policy  which  the  plaintiff 
may  effect.  Now,  some  conditions,  totally 
distinct  from  the  conditions  in  gcnenil 
use,  might  be  annexed  by  a  particular  in- 
surance office  ;  and  in  siich  case  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
keep  the  policy  in  his  pocket,  and  withont 
notice  of  them,  to  call  on  the  defendant  to 
pay  for  a  violation  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it.  Suppose  one  of  the  condi< 
tions  imposed  by  the  policy  were,  that  the 
party  whose  life  was  insurefl  should  live 
on  a  particular  diet,  or  at  a  particular 
place,  or  cease  from  some  particular  prac- 
tice to  which  he  was  addicted,  or  that  he 
should  abandon  some  course  of  exercise 
which  might,  if  perseVered  in,  cost  him 
his  life,  and  the  forsaking  of  which  the  in- 
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notice  of  itself.     Aad  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  on  the  happen* 
ing  of  an  event  not  to  be  caused  by  either  party,  he  who  is  to 


Burance  office  might  be  fully  justified  in 
making  a  condition  of  insuring  the  life  at 
all,  it  would  be  hard  if  the  plaintiff  could, 
without  giving  the  defendant  notice  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition,  make  him 
pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  on  its  yiola- 
tion.  The  rule  to  be  collected  from  the 
cases  seems  to  be  this,  that  where  a  party 
stipulates  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  cer- 
tain specific  event  which  may  become 
known  to  him,  or  with  which  he  can  make 
himself  acquainted,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
any  notice,  unless  he  stipulates  for  it ;  but 
when  it  is  to  do  a  thing  which  lies  within 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  opposite 
party,  then  notice  ought  to  be  given 
him.  That  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  is  what  is  laid  down  in  all  the 
cases  on  the  subject ;  and  if  there  are  any 
to  be  found  which  deviate  from  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  quite  time  that  they  should  be 
overruled."  And  Parke,  B.,  said :  "  The 
general  rule  is,  that  a  party  is  not  entitled 
to  notice,  unless  he  has  stipulated  for  it ; 
but  there  are  certain  cases  where,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,  the 
law  requires  notice  to  be  given,  though 
not  expressly  stipulated  for.  There  are 
two  classes  of  cases  on  this  subject,  neither 
of  which,  however,  altogether  resembles 
the  present.  One  of  them  is,  where  a 
party  contracts  to  do  something,  but  the 
act  on  which  the  right  to  demand  per- 
formance is  to  arise  is  perfectly  indefinite, 
as  in  the  case  of  Haule  v.  Hemyng,  Vin. 
Abr.  *  Condition '  (A.  d.),  pi.  15,  s.  c.  nom. 
Henning's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  432,  where  the 
defendant  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
for  certain  weys  of  barley  as  much  as  the 
plaintiff  sold  them  for  to  any  other  man ; 
there  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  aver  notice, 
because  the  person  to  whom  the  weys  are 
to  be  sold  is  perfectly  indefinite,  and  alto- 
gether at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
may  sell  them  to  whom  he  nleases ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  right  of  the  defendant 
to  a  notice  before  he  can  be  called  on  to 
pay,  is  implied  by  law  from  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  the  contract.  So,  where  a  party 
stipulates  to  account  before  such  auditors 
as  the  obligee  shall  assign,  the  obligee  is 
bound  to  give  him  notice  when  he  has 
assigned  them ;  for  that  is  a  fact  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  option  or  choice 
of  the  plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
notice  is  requisite  when  a  specific  act  is  to 
be  done  br  a  third  party  named,  or  even 


by  the  obligee  himself;  as,  for  example, 
where  the  defendant  covenants  to  pay 
money  on  tlie  marriage  of  the  obligee 
with  B,  or  perhaps  on  the  marriage  of  B 
alone  (for  there  are  some  cases  to  that  ef- 
fect), or  to  pay  such  a  sum  to  a  certAin 
person,  or  at  such  a  rate  as  A  shall  pay  to 
B.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  particular 
individual  specified,  and  no  option  is  to 
be  exercised ;  and  the  party  who,  without 
stipulating  for  notice,  has  entered  into  the 
obligation  to  do  those  acts,  is  bound  to  do 
them.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  class 
of  cases  between  these  two.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose the  defendant  in  this  case  boand  to 
perform  such  stipulations  as  shall  be  con- 
tained on  a  policy  to  be  effected  at  some 
office  in  London.  Now,  my  present  im- 
pression is,  that  where  any  option  at  all 
remains  to  bo  exercised  on  the  part  of  tlie 
plaintiff,  notice  of  his  having  determined 
that  option  ought  to  be  given  ;  and  if  this 
had  been  a  covenant  by  the  defendant  to 
perform  the  conditions  to  be  im|M>scd  by 
any  insurance  company  then  existing  in 
London,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  plaintiff  to  notify  to  the  defendant  the 
exercise  of  his  option,  as  to  which  he  had 
selected.  But  tnis  principle  holds  even 
more  strongly  in  the  present  ca^to ;  for  not 
only  do  the  terms  of  the  covenant  ap- 
ply to  all  actually  existing  companies  of 
the  sort,  but  to  all  that  might,  at  any  fu- 
ture time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
deed,  be  established  within  the  bills  of 
mortality.  Now  that  is  a  condition  which 
appears  to  me  so  perfectly  indefinite,  that 
notice  ought  to  be  given 'by  the  plaintiff 
of  his  having  determined  his  choice ;  and 
I  think  therefore,  that  he  was  at  least 
bound  to  give  notice  that  a  policy  of  in- 
surance had  been  effected  by  him  at  such 
a  particular  office  ;  it  might  then,  perJujipt, 
be  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  inquire  at 
that  office  into  the  nature  and  terras  of 
the  policy  whicb  had  been  there  effected." 
See  also,  Haule  r.  Hemyng,  Yin.  Abr. 
Condition  (A.  d.),  pi.  15,  s.  c.  i»m. 
Henning's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  432.  So  in 
Graddon  v.  Price,  2  C.  &  P.  610,  it  was 
held  that  a  performer,  who  is  called  on  to 
resume,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
another,  a  part  in  which  by  previous  per- 
formances she  has  acquired  celebrity,  is 
entitled  to  reasonable  notice  previous  to 
the  time  of  performance,  such  notice  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  reputation  at  suikfi. 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  thing  should  give  notice  to  him  who  is  to 
do  it,  that  the  event  has  occurred,  unless  from  its  own  nature  it 
must  become  known  to  that  party  when  it  happens ;  or,  per- 
haps, unless  it  is  as  likely  to  be  known  to  the  party  who  is  to  do 
the  act  required  by  the  contract,  as  to  him  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  to  be  done.  The  rule  in  respect  to  demand  rests  upon  the 
same  principle  with  that  in  respect  to  notice.  It  may  be  requi- 
site, either  from  the  stipulations  of  the  parties,  or  from  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  the  contract ;  but  where  not  so  requisite,  he  who 
has  promised  to  do  any  thing,  must  perform  his  promise  in  the 
prescribed  time  and  in  the  prescribed  way ;  or  if  none  be  pre- 
scribed, in  a  reasonable  time  and  a  reasonable  way,  without 
waiting  to  be  called  upon. 

Notice  to  an  agent  has  been  fully  considered  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  however,  that  notice, 
whether  directly  to  a  principal,  or  through  an  agent,  may  be 
constructive  only ;  but  the  construction  which  should  give  effect 
to  a  notice,  would  be  more  closely  restricted  if  an  agent  inter- 
vened. 

We  apprehend  that  constructive  notice  may  be  of  t^^'-o  kinds. 
In  one,  some  notice  or  knowledge  of  a  fact  is  proved,  which 
would  imply  to  a  reasonable  man  certain  other  facts,  or  would 
lead  a  person  of  ordinary  cauMon  into  an  inquiry  which  would 
certainly  disclose  those  facts.  (/)  The  other  kind  of  construe" 
tive  notice  exists,  when  actual  notice  was  attempted,  or  when 
sufficient  means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to  inquiry  exist,  and 
the  court  are  satisfied  that  the  party  has  abstained  from  inquiry, 
or  avoided  notice,  with  the  intent  of  remaining  in  igno- 
rance. 


In  Haverlej  v.  Leighton,  1  Bnlstr.  12,  the  the  defendant  would  give  him  £1UU,  no 

defendant  promised  the  plaintiff's  intes-  tice  of  the  marriage  was  held  not  neces- 

tate,  that  if  he  borrowed  j£100  of  B,  he  sary. 

would  pay  him  the  same  sum,  upon  the  (/)  Jones  v.  Smith,  1  Hare,  43,  1  Phil- 

■amc  conditions,  as  thej  between  them  lips,  253 ;  Kennedy  t*.  Green,  3  Mylne  ft 

should  agree  upon,  and  notice  of  such  K.  719,  Sugden  on  V.  &  P.  1 052.    It  is 

agreement  was  held  not  necessary.     So  in  intimated  in  Jones  v.  Smith,  as  reported 

Bradley  v.  Toder,   Cro.  Jac.   228,  and  in  1  Phillips,  254,  that  courts  of  equity 

Fletcher  v.  Pynsett,  Cro.  Jac.  102,  where  are  now  disposed  to  restrain  rather  thaa 

the  promise  was   in   consideration    that  enlarge  the  law  of  constnicavo  notice, 
the  plaintiff  would  many  such  a  woman, 
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7.  Of  Impo88ibilitt  of  Pbrfokmavck. 

It  has  been  somewhat  questioned,  how  far  the  impossibility 
of  doing  what  a  contract  requires,  is  a  good  defence  against 
an  action  for  the  breach  of  it  If  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  that  is,  by  a 
cause  which  could  not  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  promisor, 
and  this  impossibility  was  not  among  the  probable  contin- 
gencies which  a  prudent  man  should  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for,  it  should  seem  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient  de- 
fence, (g")  But  to  make  the  act  of  God  a  defence,  it  must 
amount  to  an  impossibility  of  performance  by  the  promisor; 
mere  hardship  or  difficulty  will  not  suffice.  (A)     So  the  non- 


{ff)  Williams  v.  Lloyd,  W.  Jones,  179, 
8.  G.  nam.  Williams  v.  Hide,  Palmer, 
543.  Li  this  case  the  declaration  stated, 
that  the  plaintilf  delivered  a  horse  to  the 
defendant,  which  the  defendant  promised 
to  redeliver  upon  request;  and  that  al- 
though he  was  requested  to  redeliver  the 
horse,  he  refused.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  horse  was  taken  sick  and  died, 
and  tlmt  the  plaintiff  made  the  request 
after  the  horse  was  dead.  To  this  plea 
the  plaintiff  demurred,  and  judgment  wafl 
given  to  the  defendant.  See  also.  Lord  v. 
Wlieeler,  1  Gray,  282.  Oakley  r.  Mor- 
ton, 1  Kern.  25 ;  Harmony  v.  *Bingham, 
2  id.  99. 

(A)  Thus  in  Bullock  i;  Dommitt,  6 
T.  K.  650,  it  was  held,  that  a  lessee  of  a 
house  who  covenants  generally  to  repair, 
is  bounil  to  rebuild  it,  if  it  be  burned  by 
an  accidental  Are.  And  I^rd  Kenyan  said, 
'  The  cases  cited  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
have  always  been  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  Law.  In  the  year  1754,  a  great 
fire  bix)ke  out  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  con- 
sumed .nany  of  the  chambers,  and  among 
the  rest  those  rented  by  Mr.  Wilbrahara, 
and  he,  after  taking  the  opinions  of  his 
professional  friends,  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  them.  On  a  general  covenant  like 
the  present,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lessee  is  hound  to  rebuild  in  case  of  an 
accidental  lire;  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind  confirms  this,  for  in  many  cases 
an  exception  of  accidents  by  fire  is  cau- 
tiously introduced  into  the  lease  to  protect 
the  lessee."  So  in  Brecknock  Co.  v, 
Pritchanl,  6  T.  li.  750,  it  was  hekt,  that  on 


a  covenant  to  build  a  bridge  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  and  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  a 
certain  time,  the  party  is  bound  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  though  broken  down  by  an  un- 
nsual  and  extitiordinary  flood.  *  So  in 
Atkinson  v.  Ritchie,  10  East,  530,  tho 
master  and  freighter  of  a  vessel  of  400 
tons,  having  mutually  agreeil  in  writing, 
that,  the  ship  being  fitted  for  the  voyage, 
should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there 
load  irom  the  freighter's  factor  a  compfete 
cargo  of  hemp  and  iron,  and  proceed 
therewith  to  Ijondon,  and  deliver  the  same 
on  being  paid  freight,  &c. ;  it  was  he/d, 
that  the  master,  after  taking  in  nt  St.  Pe- 
tersburg about  half  a  cargo,  having  sailed 
away  upon  a  general  rumor  of  a  hostile 
embargo  being  laid  on  British  ships  by 
the  Russian  government,  was  liable  in 
damages  to  the  freighter  for  the  short 
delivery  of  the  cai^^o,  though  the  jury 
found  that  he  acted  bona  ^fide  and  under  a 
reasonable  and  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sion at  the  time,  and  a  hostile  cmbaigo 
and  seizure  was  in  fact  laid  on  six  weeks 
afterwards.  And  the  cases  from  6  T.  R. 
above  cited,  were  approved.  So  in  Gil- 
pins  V.  Consequa,  Pet.  C.  C.  86,  it  was 
iield,  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  non-pei^ 
formance  of  a  contract  to  deliver  "  prime," 
"  first  chop  "  teas,  that  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  teas  were  to  have  been 
delivered,  was  nnfiivonible  to  the  best 
teas  being  in  market.  A^in,  in  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Paradine  v.  Jane,  Aleyn,  26, 
where,  to  an  action  of  debt  for  rent,  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  a  certain  German 
Prince,  by  name  Prince  Rupert,  an  aiioa 
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perfonnance  of  the  contract,  is  not  excused  by  an  act  of  God, 
where  it  still  may  be  substantially  carried  into  eiFect,  although 
the  act  of  God  makes  a  literal  and  precise  performance  of  it 
impossible,  (i) 

If  one  for  a  valid  consideration  promises  another  to  do  that 
which  is  in  fact  impossible,  but  the  promise  is  not  obtained  by 
actaal  or  constructive  fraud,  and  is  not  on  its  face  obviously 
impossible,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  promisor  should  not 
be  held  to  pay  damages  for  the  breach  of  the  contract ;  not,  in 
fact,  for  not  doing  what  cannot  be  done,  but  for  undertaking 
and  promising  to  do  it  So  if  it  becomes  impossible  by  con- 
tingencies which  should  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against 
in  the  contract,  and  still  more  if  they  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, the  promisor  should  be  held  answerable.  So  if  the  im- 
possibility applies  to  the  promisor  personally,  there  being  no 
natural  impossibility  in  the  thing,  this  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
excuse,  (j)  But  if  one  promises  to  do  what  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  impossibility  is  not  only  certain  but  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  promisee,  as  if  the  promise  were  to  build  a  common 
dwelling-house  in  one  day,  such  a  contract  must  be  void  for  its 
inherent  absurdity.  (A:) 

8.  Of  Illegality  ov  the  Contract. 

That  the  illegality  of  a  contract  is  in  general  a  perfect  de- 
fence, must  be  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.     It  may,  indeed, 

born,  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  dig.  342 ;  Harmonj  v,  Bingliam,  2  Kern, 

had   invaded  the  realm  with    a  hostile  99 ;  and  Exposito  v.  Bowden,  4  Ellis  &  B. 

army,  and  with  the  same  force  had  en-  963,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Ev.  336,  rererscd  in  7 

tered   npon    the    defendant's  possession,  Ellis  &  B.  763. 

and  him  expelled  and  held  oat  of  posses-        (i )  White  v.  Mann,  26  Me.  361 ;  Chap- 

sion,  wherehy  he  could  not  take  the  prof-  man  v.  Dalton,  Fiowden,  284 ;  HoUham 

its ;   upon   demurrer  the  plea  was   held  v.  By  land,  1  £q.  Cas.  Abr.  18. 
bad.     And    this    difference   was    taken,        {j)   See  ante,  yoI.   1,  p.  459,  n.  (/). 

**  that  where  the  law  creates  a  duty  or  And  see  Pothier,  Traitd  des  Obligations, 

ehai^,  and  the  party  is  disabled  to  per-  Ft.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  4,  4  2. 
form  it  without  any  default  in  him,  and        (k)    Thus,  in    Faulkner   v-   Lowe,  % 

hath  no  remedy  over,  there  the  law  will  Exch.  595,  there  was  a  covenant  by  C 

excuse  him.    But  when  the  party  by  bis  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  A,  B,  and  io 

own  contract  creates  a  duty  or  charge  himself  C,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of 

npon  himself,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  them  on  their  joint  account.    C  beine 

good,  if  he  may,  notwithstanding  any  ac-  sued  upon  this  covenant,  the  court  held 

cSdent  by  inevitable  necessity,  because  he  the    covenant   senseless  and  impossible, 

might  have  provided  against  it  by  his  con-  and  judgment  was  given  for  the  defend- 

tnct.''     Seo  also,  Huling  v.  Craig,  Ad-  ant. 
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be  regarded  as  an  impossibility  by  act  of  law ;  and  it  is  pot 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  impossibility  by  act  of  God;  be- 
cause it  would  be  absurd  for  the  law  to  punish  a  man  for  not 
doing,  or,  in  other  words,  to  require  him  to  do,  that  which  it 
forbids  his  doing. 

Therefore,  if  one  agrees  to  do  a  thing  which  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to.  do,  and  it  becomes  unlawful  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  act  avoids  the  promise ;  and  so  if  one  agrees  not  to  do  that 
which  he  may  lawfully  abstain  from  doing,  but  a  subsequent 
act  requires  him  to  do  it,  this  act  also  avoids  the  agreement.  (Z) 

But  if  one  agrees  to  do  what  is  at  the  time  unlawful,  a  subse- 
quent act  making  the  act  lawful,  cannot  give  validity  to  the 
agreement,  because  it  was  void  at  its  beginning.  A  law  may, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  suspending  an  agreement  that  was 
originally  valid,  and  which  it  makes  impossible  without  viola^ 
tion  of  law ;  and  yet  leave  the  contract  so  far  subsisting,  that 
upon  a  repeal  of  the  law  the  force  and  obligation  of  the  con- 


U)  Preflb.  Church  v.  City  of  N.  York. 
6  Cowen,  538.  In  that  case  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  New  York  conveyed 
lands  for  the  purposes  of  a  church  and 
cemetery,  with  a  covenant  for  a  quiet  en- 
joyment, and  afterwards,  pursuant  to  a 
power  granted  by  the  legislature,  passed 
a  by-law  prohibiting  the  use  of  these  lands 
as  a  cemetery ;  h£i,  that  this  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  covenant  which  entitled  to 
damages,  but  it  was  a  repeal  of  the  cove- 
nant. And  Savage,  C.  J.,  thus  remarked 
upon  the  authorities :  "  There  are  but  few 
authorities  on  this  question,  and  those  few 
are  at  variance.  The  case  of  Brason  v. 
Dean,  3  Mod.  39,  decided  in  1683,  was 
covenant  upon  a  charter-party  for  the 
finsight  of  a  ship.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  ship  was  loaded  with  French 
goods,  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported. 
And  upon  demurrer  iudgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  court  were  all  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  thing  to  be  done  was 
lawful  at  the  time  when  the  defendant 
entered  into  the  covenant,  though  it  was 
afterwards  prohibited  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  the  covenant  was  binding.  But 
in  the  case  of  Brewster  v.  Kitchin,  1  Ld. 
Bavm.  317,  321,  a.  d.  1698,  a  difierent 
and  a  more  rational  doctrine  is  establish- 
ed. It  is  there  said :  *  For  the  diflference 
when  an  act  of  parliament  will  amount  to 


a  repeal  of  a  covenant  and  when  not,  is 
this ;  when  a  man  covenants  not  to  do  a 
thing  which  was  lawful  for  him  to  do,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  comes  after  and  com- 
pels him  to  do  it,  then  the  act  repeals  the 
covenant;  and  vice  versa.  But  when  a 
man  covenants  not  to  do  a  thing  which 
was  unlawfuT  at  the  time  of  the  covenant, 
and  afterwards  an  act  makes  it  lawful,  the 
act  does  not  repeal  the  covenant.'  In  1 
Salkeld,  198,  where  the  same  case  is  re- 
ported, the  proposition  is  thus  stated : 
'  Where  H.  covenants  not  to  do  an  act  or 
thing  which  was  lawful  to  do,  and  an  act 
of  parliament  comes  after  and  compels 
him  to  do  it,  the  statute  repeals  the  cove- 
nant. So  if  H.  covenants  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  lawful,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
comes  in  and  hinders  him  from  doing  it, 
the  covenant  is  repealed.  But  if  a  man 
covenants  not  to  do  a  thing  which  then 
was  unlawful,  and  an  act  comes  and  mokes 
it  lawful  to  do  it,  such  act  of  parliament 
does  not  repeal  the  covenant.'  "  And  see 
Bennett  v.  Woolfolk,  15  6a.  213.  As  to 
the  dissolution  of  contracts  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  sec  Reid  v.  Hoskins,  4  Ellis 
&  B.  979, 30  Bug.  L.  &  £q.  406  See  also 
same  case,  5  Ellis  &  B.  729,  ai  Eng.  L 
&  Eq.  51,  affirmed  6  Ellis  &  B.'953,  38 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  130. 
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tract  remain,  (m)  It  would  seem  that  a  prevention  by  the  law 
of  a  foreign  country  is  no  excuse,  because  this  does  not  make 
the  act  unlawful  in  the  view  of  the  law  which  determines  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  The  subject  of  illegal  contracts  is 
again  considered  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter 


SECTION   III. 

OV  DEF07CEB  BESTING    T7F0N  THE  ACTS  OB   OMISSIONS   OF  THE 

PLAINTIPP. 

It  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  a  contract,  that  the  obli- 
gation to  perform  the  act  required,  was  dependent  upon  some 
other  thing  which  the  other  party  was  to  do,  and  has  failed  to 
do.  And  if,  before  the  one  party  has  done  any  thing,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  other  party  will  not  be  able  to  do  that  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  do,  this  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
first  party  should  do  nothing,  (n)  And  this  excuse  is  valid, 
although  the  omission  by  the  other  party  to  do  the  thing  re- 
quired of  him,  was  produced  by  causes  which  he  could  neither 
foresee  nor  control.  And  if  it  is  provided  that  the  thing  shall 
be  done  "  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  accident,"  the  acci- 
dent to  excuse  the  not  doing,  must  be  not  only  unavoidable. 


(m).Thii8  in  Baylies  v,  Ecttylace,  7  plaintilT  in  damages  for  tho  non-pcrforxu- 

Mass.  325,  it  was  held,  that  a  law  of  the  anco  of  their  contract. 
United  States  laying  an  embargo  for  an        (n)  Caines  v.  Smith,  15  M.  &  W.  189, 

unlimited  time,  and  afterwards  repealed,  where  defendant  had  promised  to  marry 

did  not  extinguish  a  promise  to  deliver  ^aintiflT,  but    married    another   woman, 

debentures,  but  operated  as  a  suspension  To  an  action  for  breach  of  promise,  a  plea 

only  during  the  continuance  of  the  law.  by  defendant  that  he  had  never  been  re- 

So  in  Hadley  v.  Clarke,  8  T.  K.  259,  quested   by  the  plaintiff  to  perform  his 

where  the  defesndants  contracted  to  carry  contract,  was  held  ill.    Johnston  v.  Caul- 

the  plaintiff's   goods  from  Liverpool  to  kins,  I  Johns.  Cas.  116,  where  in  a  similar 

Leghorn,  and  on  the  vessel's  arrival  at  action  it  wai>  held,  that  if  the  defendant  has 

Falmouth  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  an  absconded,  the  plaintiff  need  not  show  an 

embargo  was  laid  on  her  "  until  tho  fur-  offer  to  marry  him.    And  see  other  in- 

thor  order  of  council ; "  it  was  held,  that  stances  of  the  same  principle  in  Shoit  v. 

ench  embargo  only  suspended  the  execu-  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358 ;  Lovelock  v.  Frank- 

tion,  but  did  not  dissolve  the  contract  be-  lyn,  id.  371  ;  Ford  v.  Tiley,  6  B.  &  C. 

twcen  the  parties,  and  that  even  after  two  325 ;  BowdcU  v.  Parsons,  10  East,  359 ; 

years,  when  the  embargo  was  taken  off,  Tcwksbury  v.  O'ConnelL  21  Cai.  60. 
tho  defendants  were   answerable  to  the 
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but  must  render  the  act  physically  impossible,  and  not  merely 
unprofitable  and  inexpedient  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  labor 
and  cost  (o) 

If  one  bound  to  perform  a  future  act,  before  the  time  for 
doing  it  declares  his  intention  not  to  do  it,  this  is  no  breach  of 
his  contract ;  {p)  but  if  his  declaration  be  not  withdrawn  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  ^ct  to  be  done,  it  constitutes  a  sufficient 
excupe  for  the  default  of  the  other  party.  In  all  cases  what- 
ever, a  promisor  will  be  discharged  from  all  liability,  when  the 
non-performance  of  his  obligation  ^s  caused  by  the  act,  or  the 
fault,  of  the  other  contracting  party,  {q) 

The  validity  of  many  of  these  defences,  resting  upon  the 
act  or  default  of  the  other  party,  must  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  difficult,  whether  the  contracts  are  in 
fact  dependent,  or  independent.  There  are  cases,  and  especially 
some  early  ones,  which  seem  to  be  severe,  and  more  technical 
than  rational;  but  of  late  the  courts  incline  to  decide  these 
questions  as  good  sense  and  common  justice  require.  But 
there  are  rules  by  which  they  are  guided  in  this  matter,  if  not 
controlled ;  and  we  would  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on 
this  subject,  that  the  classes  of  engagements  contained  in  a 
contract  —  dependent,  concurrent,  and  independent,  —  may  be 
thus  distinguished.     Where  the  agreements  go  to  the  whole  of 

(o)  See  ante,  p.  672,  n.  (A).  pnrchaser,  having  arcepted  and  paid  for  a 

Ip)  Phillpotts  V,  Evans,  5  M.  &  W.  portion  of  the  goods  contracted  for,  gives 

477 ;  Ripley  v.  M'Clure,  4  Excb.  345 ;  notice  to  the  vendor  not  to  manafactora 

Lei^h  t;.  raterson,  2  J.  B.  Moore,  588.  any  more,  as  he  has  no  occasion  for  them. 

This  principle,  however,  is  drawn  in  qucs-  and  will  not  accept  or  pay  for  them,  the 

tion  by  the  recent  case  of  Hochster  v.  De  vendor  having  been  desuous  and  able  to 

Latonr,  2  Ellis  &  B.  678,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  complete  the  contract,  he  may,  withoat 

157,  where  it  was  held,  that  if  A  engages  manafacturing  and  tendering  the  rest  of 

to  employ  B  in  his  service,  the  term  to  com-  the  goods,  maintain  an  action  against  the 

menoe  at  a  future  day,  and  before  that  pnrchaser  for  breach  of  the  contract 
day  A  changes  his  mmd  and  refuses  to        {q)  Thus,  where   one  was  bound   to 

employ  him,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  con-  deliver  a  deed  on  a  day  certain,  and  aft 

tract,  and  B  may  have  his  action  for  such  the  day  was  ready  with  the  deed,  and 

breach  immediatdtf,  and  is  not  bound  to  would  have  tendered  it  but  for  the  evft- 

wait  until  the  day  the  service  was  to  com-  sion  of  the  otlier  party,  this  was  held  to 

mence.    A  in  such  case  has  no  right  to  a  be  equivalent  to  a  tender.  Borden  v.  Bop- 

locus  pcenitenticB.    See  the  case  fully  stated,  den,   5  Mass.  67.    And  see  Com.  Dig. 

ante,  p.  667,  n.  (c).    So  it  was  held  in  Cort  Condition,  L.  (6) ;  Goodwin  i^.  Ilolbroo^ 

v.  Ambergatc,  &c.  Railway  Co.  17  Q.  B.  4  Wend.  377;   Whitney  r.   Spencer,  4 

127,  6  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  230,  that  where  Cowen,  39;   People  v.  Bartlett,  3  HU^ 

there  is  an  executory  contract  for  the  man-  570 ;  Grandy  v.  McCloesc,  2  Jones,  Law 

nfi&ctnring  xmd  supply  of  goods  from  time  142 ;  Warten  v.  Herring,  id.  46. 
to  time,  to  be  paid  for  after  delivery,  if  the 
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the  consideration  on  both  sides,  the  promises  are  dependent, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  other.  If  the 
agreements  go  to  a  part  only  of  the  consideration  on  both  sides, 
and  a  breach  may  be  paid  for  in  damages,  the  promises  are  so 
far  independent.  If  money  is  to  be  paid  on  a  day  certain,  in 
consideration  of  a  thing  to  be  performed  at  an  earlier  day,  the 
performance  of  this  thing  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pay- 
ment; and  if  the  money  is  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  some 
before  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  some  when  it  is  done,  the 
doing  of  the  thing  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  former 
payments,  but  is  to  the  latter.  And  if  there  is  a  day  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  and  this  comes  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  doing  of  the  thing,  or  before  the  time  when  the  thing,  from 
its  nature,  can  be  performed,  then  the  payment  is  at  all  events 
obligatory,  and  an  action  may  be  brought  for  it  independently 
of  the  act  to  be  done.  Concurrent  promises  are  those  where 
the  acts  to  be  performed  are  simultaneous,  and  either  party  may 
sue  the  other  for  a  breach  of  the  contract,  on  showing  either^ 
that  he  was  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  do  his  act  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way,  or,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  it,  or  being  so  ready  to  do  it,  by  the  act  or  default  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  (r) 

The  defendant  may  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  contract  has 
been  rescinded ;  and  this  may  have  been  done  by  mutual  con- 
sent, or  by  the  plaintiff,  who  had  the  right  to  do  so,  or  by  the 
defendant,  if  he  had  the  right  Whichever  party  has  the  right 
to  rescind,  must  do  it  within  the  time  specified,  if  there  be  such 
a  time,  or  otherwise  within  a  reasonable  time,  {s)  What  is  a 
reasonable  time,  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  a  question  of 
law  for  the  court  only,  (t)     Grenerally,  as   a  contract  can  be 

(r)  Sco  this  subject  considered  and  the  3,  c.  50,  §  8,  the  vendor  at  an  anction  was 

authorities  cited,  ante,  p.  525,  el  seq.  empowered  to  make  it  a  condition  of  sale 

(»)  Hodgson  V.  Davies,  2  Camp.  530 ;  that  the  purchaser  should  pay  the  auction- 

Okell  V,  Smith,  1  Starkie,  107 ;  Prosscr  duty  in  addition  to  the  purchase-money, 

p.  Hooper,  1  J.  B.  Mooro,  106.  and  it  was  declared,  that  upon  his  ne^^Iect 

(i)  Kingsley  v,  Wallis,  14  Mo.  57 ;  or  refusal  to  pay  the  same,  the  bidding 
Holbrook  v.  Buit,  22  Pick.  546.  One  "should  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
imrty  may  have  a  right  to  rescind  a  con-  and  purposes ;  "  it  was  held,  that  the  con- 
tract, which  may  yet  ho  binding  upon  the  tract  is  not  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or 
other,  and  although  the  contract  was,  in  refusal  absolutely  void,  but  coidable  only, 
a  certain  event,  by  its  tei*ms,  to  be  '*  null  at  the  option  of  the  vendor.  Malina  v. 
and  void."    Thus,  where  by  stat.  17  Geo.  Freeman,  6  Scott,  187. 
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made  only  by  the  consent  of  all  the  contracting  partieS|  it  can 
be  rescinded  only  by  the  consent  of  alL  (u)  But  this  consent 
need  not  be  expressed  as  an  agreement  (v)  If  either  party, 
without  right,  claims  to  rescind  the  contract,  the  other  parly 
need  not  object,  and  if  he  permit  it  to  be  rescinded,  it  will  be 
done  by  mutual  consent.  Nor  need  this  purpose  of  rescind- 
ing be  expressly  declared  by  the  one  party,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  other  the  right  of  consenting,  and  so  rescinding.  There  may 
be  many  acts  from  which  the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  party  doing  them  would  rescind ;  (w)  and  generally 
where  one  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  or  disables 
himself  from  performing  it,  (x)  the  other  party  may  treat  the 


(ii)  Whether  there  htu?  b/en  a  rescission 
of  the  contract  is  a  question  for  the  jury, 
fjeo  Fitt  V.  Cassanet,  4  Man.  &  G.  898. 

(r)  The  rescission  by  one  party  may  bo 
as  strongly  expressed  bv  acts  as  hv  words. 
Thus  in  Goodrich  u.  Lafflin,  1  Pick.  57, 
A  agrewl  to  deliver  to  B  some  step  stones, 
which  were  to  be  pnid  for,  one  half  in 
money  and  one  half  in  goods.  The  stones 
were  tlelivered,  and  B  delivered  some  of 
the  goods  upon  the  special  contract.  B 
liaving  sued  A  and  recovered  judgment 
for  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered,  de- 
claring upon  the  common  counts  only,  it 
was  held,  that  A  might,  ujton  the  common 
counts  onh/,  recover  the  value  of  the  stones. 
So  in  Hill  V.  Green,  4  Pick.  114,  by  a 
contract  under  seal  the  plaintiff  agreed 
that  his  son,  a  minor,  should  work  for  the 
defendant  nine  montits,  and  the  defendant 
agreed  to  give  him  therefore  certain  chat- 
tels, which  were  delivered  forthwith,  but 
were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant until  the  service  should  bo  por- 
fonned.  The  plaintiff  sold  tho  chattels 
to  a  stranger,  and  tho  boy  was  afterwards 
wiongfully  tm-ned  away  by  the  defendant 
before  the  expinition  of  the  terra.  The 
defendant  reclaimed  the  chattels,  and  tho 
vendee,  knowing  all  tho  facts,  settled  tho 
demand  by  paying  him  a  sum  of  money. 
Held^  that  the  written  contmct  was  re- 
scinded, and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover  on  a  quantum  meruit  for  tho 
service  performed,  but  that  neither  tho 
plaintiff  nor  his  vendee  could  recover 
back  tho  money  paid  to  tho  defendant. 
In  Quincy  v.  Tilton,  5  Greenl.  277,  it  was 
hdd,  that  where  parties  aigrce  to  rescind  a 
sale  once  m'ade  and  perfected  without 
fraud,  tho  same  formalities  of  delivery, 


&c.,  are  necessary  to  revest  the  property 
in  the  original  vendor,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  from  him  to  tlie  vendee. 
In* James  v.  Cotton,  7  Bing.  266,  the 
plaintiff  engaged  to  let  land  to  the  defend- 
ant on  building  leases,  and  to  lend  him 
£6,000  to  assi.st  him  in  the  erection  of  20 
houses  on  the  land.  Defendant  agreed  to 
build  the  hou.ses,  and  convey  them  as 
security  for  the  loan,  which  was  to  ha  paid 
at  a  time  fixed.  When  six  houses  had  been 
built,  and  part  of  the  £6,000  had  been 
advanced,  plaintiff  requested  defendant 
not  to  go  on  with  the  other  fourteen  houses. 
Defendant  desistwl.  Heldy  that  this 
amounted  to  a  rescission  of  t!ie  contract 
bv  mutual  consent,  and  tho  plaintiff  was 
allowed  to  recover  the  amount  advanced 
on  a  count  for  money  lent. — If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contmct  it  is  left  in  tho 
power  of  the  plaintiff  to  rescind  by  anv 
act  of  his,  -And  he  does  it,  or  if  the  defend- 
ant afterwards  consents  to  its  being  re- 
scinded, tho  plaintiff  may  trcit  the  con- 
tract as  rescinded.  Towers  v.  Barrett.  1 
T.  R.  133. 

(m')  See  preceding  note. 

(x)  Thus  in  Keys  v.  Harwood,  2  C.  B. 
905,  A  agreed  to  board  B,  and  to  re- 
ceive pay  in  ceitain  goods.  Before  the 
time  of  pnyment  nmved,  B  allowed 
those  goods  to  be  seized  and  sold,  on  ex- 
ecution against  him.  This  was  held  a 
rescission  of  tho  contract,  and  A  was  al- 
lowed to  recover  on  a  general  count,  and 
without  reference  to  tho  special  contract. 
So  in  Planchb  v.  Colbum,  8  Bing.  14, 
where  A  agreed  to  write  a  treatise  for  a 
periodical  publication,  which,  before  the 
treatise  was  completed,  the  defendant  dis- 
continued, this  was  considered  an  ahan 
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contract  as  rescinded,  (y)  But  not  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
default  in  his  engagement,  for  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong  to  defeat  the  contract.  Nor  if  the  failure  of  the 
other  party  be  but  partial,  leaving  a  distinct  part  as  a  subsisting 
and  executed  consideration,  and  leaving  also  to  the  other  party 
his  action  for  damages  for  the  part  not  performed,  (z)  Gener- 
ally, no  contract  can  be  rescinded  by  one  of  the  parties,  unless 
both  can  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  contract  was  made,  (a)     If,  therefore,  one  of  the  parties  has 


donment  of  the  contract  by  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  vras  allowed  to  recover 
on  a  quantum  meruit,  without  completing 
the  treatise.  See  Shaw  v.  The  Tunipike 
Co.  2  Penn.  454,  3  id.  445 ;  King  v. 
Hutchins,  8  Foster,  561,  also  Warden  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Louis  v.  Kcrwan,  9 
La.  An.  31.  In  Dubois  v.  Delaware 
Canal  Co.  4  Wend.  285,  Marct/,  J., 
said :  "  Every  breach  of  a  special  agree- 
ment by  one  party  does  not  authorize  the 
other  to  treat  it  as  rescinded ;  but  there 
are  some  breaches  that  do  amount  to  an 
abandonment  of  it.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, any  precise  rule,  wliich,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  breach  of  a  contract,  certainly 
settles  the  question  whether  it  is  thereby 
abandoned  or  not ;  but  if  the  act  of  one 
party  be  such  as  necessarily  to  prevent  the 
other  from  performing  on  his  part  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  the 
contract  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
rescinded." 

(y)  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Thus  in  Weaver  ».  Sessions,  6  Taunt. 
154,  the  plaintiff  covenanted  to  furnish 
the  defendant  all  the  malt  he  should  want 
for  a  certain  specified  period,  which  should 
be  "good,  well  dried,  and  marketable." 
The  defendant  covenanted  to  buv  all  his 
malt  of  the  plaintiff,  and  not  to  buy  else- 
where, unless  the  plaintiff  neglected  or 
refused  to  deliver  him  good  malt  on  request. 
The  plaintiff  having  delivered  bad  malt, 
the  defendant  bought  of  others,  without 
having  first  reauc8ted  the  plaintiff  to 
furnish  better.  The  court  held,  that  the 
non-compliance  by  the  plaintiff,  merely  in 
delivering  bad  malt  for  good,  did  not  au- 
thorize a  rcsoission  of  the  contract,  and 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  purchas- 
ing of  otiers,  before  the  plaintiff  had 
re/used  or  neyiected  on  request  to  furnish 
bettor. 

(2)  Li  Franklin  v.  MiUer,  4  A.  &  £. 


599,  Littledale,  J.,  says :  "  It  is  a  clearly 
recognized  principle,  that,  if  there  is  only 
a  partial  failure  of  performance  by  one 
party  to  a  contract,  lor  which  there  may 
oe  a  compensation  in  damages,  the  con- 
tract is  not  put  an  end  to."  See  ante,  p. 
530,  n. 

(a)  Hunt  V,  Silk,  5  East,  249,  the  lead- 
ing case  upon  this  point.  There  A  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  £10,  to  let  a  house  to 
B,  which  A  was  to  repair  and  execute  a 
lease  of  within  ten  days,  but  B  was  to  hare 
immediate  possession,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  aforesaid  was  to  execute  a  counter- 
part and  pay  the  rent.  B  took  possession 
and  paid  £10  immediately,  but  A  neg^ 
lected  to  execute  the  lease  and  make  the 
repairs  beyond  the  period  of  the  ten  da3rs, 
notwithstanding  which  B  still  continued  in 
possession  :  Held,  that  B  could  not,  by 
qnitting  the  house  for  the  default  o/*  A,  re- 
scind the  contract  and  recover  back  the  £10 
in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received, 
but  could  only  declare  for  a  broach  of  the 
special  contract ;  for  a  contract  cannot  be 
rescinded  by  one  party  for  the  default  of 
the  other,  unless  both  can  be  put  in  statu 
quo  as  before  the  contract;  and  here  B 
had  had  an  intermediate  possession  of 
the  premises  under  the  agreement.  And 
Lord  Elletiborough  said :  "  Where  a  con- 
tract is  to  be  rescinded  at  all,  it  must  be 
rescinded  in  toto,  and  the  parties  put  in 
statu  quo.  But  here  was  an  intermediate 
occu))ation,  a  part  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  was  incapable  of  being  re- 
scinded. If  the  plahitiff  might  occupy 
the  premises  two  days  beyond  the  time 
when  the  repairs  were  to  have  been 
done  and  the  lease  executed,  and  yet 
rescind  the  contract,  why  might  he  not 
rescind  it  after  a  twelvemonth  on  the  same 
account  ?  This  objection  cannot  bo  got- 
ten rid  of:  the  parties  cannot  be  put  tin 
statu  quo"    So  in  Beed  v,  Blandtord,  1 
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derived  an  advantage  from  a  partial  performance,  he  cannot 
hold  this  and  consider  the  contract  as  rescinded  because  of  the 
non-performance  of  the  residue ;  (b)  but  must  do  all  that  the 
contract  obliges  him  to  do,  and  seek  his  remedy  in  damages. 

If  the  thing  to  be  done  on  the  one  side  as  the  considera- 
tion of  the  agreement  on  the  other  side,  is  to  be  done  at  several 


Young  &  J.  278,  where  the  master  and 
part-owner  of  a  vessel  agreed  to  purchase 
the  moiety  of  his  partner,  and  having  paid 
the  purchase-money  and  received  the  title- 
deeds,  which  he  deposited  as  a  security 
with  a  third  pHjrson,  had  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel  given  up  to  him,  but  his 
partner  afterwards  refused  to  execute  a 
bill  of  sale,  or  refund  the  money ;  it  was 
held,  that  an  action  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived would  not  lie  to  recover  the  pur- 
chase-money, as  the  parties  could  not  bo 
restored  to  their  original  situation.  Alex- 
ander, C.  B.,  said :  "  In  order  to  sustain 
an  action  in  this  form,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  parties  should,  by  the  plaintiff's  re- 
covering the  verdict,  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  originally 
were  before  the  contract  was  entered  into. 
The  plaintiff  has,  by  Ills  intennediate  oc- 
cupation, derived  the  profits  of  the  vessel ; 
if  he  has  not,  he  might  have  done  so; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  de- 
fendant might  have,  made,  had  he,  during 
the  time,  had  any  control  over  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  situation  of  the  parties  has  not  been 
altered ;  and  that,  by  the  plaintifTs  re- 
covering in  this  action,  their  original  posi- 
tion may  be  restored.  Besides  this,  the 
defendant's  title-deeds  have  been  deposited 
by  the  plaintiff  as  a  security  for  the 
money  advanced  to  him.  How  could  the 
defendant,  in  this  respect,  be  rcstomd  to 
his  original  situation  by  this  action  ?  He 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  defendant,  for  his 
title-deeds,  and  cannot  recover  them  by 
an^  process  in  this  cause.  I  think  the 
objection  is  unanswerable,  and  that  the 
rale  for  a  nonsuit  must  be  made  absolute." 
And  Vauffhariy  B.,  said :  "  The  decision 
iji  Hunt  V.  Silk  lays  down  a  very  clear 
and  just  rule  in  these  cases :  if  the  cir- 
cumstances be  such,  that,  by  rescinding 
the  contract,  the  rights  of  neither  party 
are  injured,  in  that  case,  if  one  contract- 
ing party  will  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
engi^^ement,  the  other  may  rescind  the 
contract,  and  maintain  his  action  for 
money  liad  and  received,  to  recover  back 
nrhat  he  may  have  paid  upon  the  faith  ot 


it."  —  And  where  one  party  elects  to  re- 
scind a  contract  for  fraud,  he  must  rctom 
the  consideration  received  before  any  right 
of  action  accrues,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
notify  the  party  defrauding,  and  call  upon 
him  to  come  and  receive  the  goods.  Nor- 
ton V.  Young,  8  Greenl.  30.  But  in  the 
case  of  Masson  v.  Bovet,  I  Denio,  69,  it 
was  said,  that  though  the  general  rule  is, 
that  the  party  wiio  would  rescind  a  con- 
tract on  the  ground  of  fraud,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  recovering  what  he  has  advanced 
upon  it,  must  restore  the  other  party  to 
the  condition  in  which  he  stood  before  the 
contract  was  made  ;  yet,  where  the  party 
who  practised  the  fniud  has  entangled 
and  complicated  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tract in  such  a  mauner  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
former  condition,  the  party  injured,  upon 
restoring,  or  offering  to  restore  what  he 
has  received,  and  doing  whatever  is  in  his 
power  to  undo  what  has  been  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  contract,  may  rescind  it 
an»l  i-ecover  what  he  has  advanced.  See 
furtaer  upon  this  point,  per  Tindal,  C.  J., 
in  Fitt  V.  Cassanet,  4  Man.  &  G.  903; 
Blackburn  v.  Smith,  2  Exch.  783 ;  Junk- 
ins  V.  Simpson,  14  Me.  364 ;  Coolidge  ». 
Brigham,  1  Met.  547 ;  Peters  v,  Gooch,  4 
Blackf.  515  ;  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 2  Watts,  433  ;  Brown  v.  Witter, 
10  Ohio,  142;  John)^on  v.  Jackson,  27 
Miss.  498 ;  Allen  v.  Edgerton,  3  Vt.  442 ; 
Luev  V.  Bundy,  9  N.  H.  298 ;  Stevens  v. 
Cusliing,  1  N.  H.  17;  Perley  ».  Balch, 
22  Pick.  283  ;  Downer  v.  Smith,  32  Vt.  1. 
(/;)  And  if  one  party  haa  derived  all 
the  intended  benefit  from  a  contract,  the 
agreement  to  rescind  the  contract  will  not 
bar  the  plaintiff  from  some  remedy.  Thus 
to  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
it  is  no  defence  that  the  goods  were  sold 
in  pursuance  of  a  special  contract  which 
was  afterwards  rescinded  and  annulled  by 
both  paities.  Edwards  v.  Chapman,  1  M. 
&  W.  231  ;  Parke,  B., saying:  "A  duty 
arises  from  the  contract  of  sale,  which  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  without  an  accord  and 
satisfaction." 
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timesy  a  failure  at  one  time  will  not  generally  authorize  the 
other  party  to  treat  the  whole  contract  as  rescinded ;  although, 
even  in  such  continuing  cases,  this  partial  failure  may  be  so 
destructive  of  the  contract  as  to  give  the  other  party  the  right 
to  consider  it  as  wholly  rescinded,  (c) 

A  defendant,  who  is  a  wrongdoer,  cannot  set  up  the  right  of 
a  third  person  to  bar  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  (d) 


SECTION   IV. 


ACCORD  AND   SATISFACTION. 

Another  sufficient  defence  is  accord  and  satisfaction ;  which 
is  substantially  another  agreement  between  the  parties  in  satis- 
faction of  the  former  one ;  and  also  an  execution  of  the  latter 
agreement.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  rule,  that  accord 
without  satisfaction  is  no  bar  to  an  action ;  and  it  used  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  earlier  books  with  great  exactness,  that  the 
execution  of  the  accord  must  be  complete  and  perfect,  (e)  So, 
indeed,  it  must  be  now,  except  where  the  new  promise  itself  is, 
by  the  accord  or  agreement,  the  satisfaction  for  the  debt  or 
broken  contract.  The  party  holding  the  claim  may  agree  to 
take  a  new  promise  of  the  other  in  satisfaction  of  it ;  or  he 
may  agree  to  receive  a  new  undertaking  when  the  same  shall 
be  executed,  as  a  satisfaction.  In  either  case  he  will  be  held  to 
hie  bargain,  and  only  to  that.  (/)     Whether  the  new  promise 

(c)  See  supra,  n.  (z).  And  see  Battle  Raym.  450,  T.  Jones,  158 ;  Bree  o.  Say- 
V.  Kochcster  City  Bank,  3  Comst.  88.  Icr,  2  Keblc,  332 ;   Hall  v,  Scabrigkt,  2 

(d)  Jeffcries  v.  Groat  Western  Railway  Keble,  534 ;  Brown  v.  Wade,  2  Keble, 
Co.  5  Ellis  &  B.  802.  851 ;   Frentrcss  v.  Markle,  2  Iowa,  553 ; 

(e)  Cock  V,  Honycharch,  T.  Raym.  Coit  ».  Houston,  3  Johns.  Cas.  243; 
203,  2  Keble,  690.  Trespass  for  an  as-  Watklnson  o.  In^^lesb^,  5  Johns.  386 : 
sanlt.  Plea,  a  concord  between  the  parties,  Frost  t'.  Johnson,  8  Ohio,  393  ;  Woodruff 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  plaintiff  £3,  t?.  Dobbins,  7  Blackf.  582;  Ballard  v, 
and  his  attorney's  bill,  and  that  he  had  Noaks,  2  Pike,  45;  Brooklyn  Bank  v, 
paid  the  £3,  and  was  ready  to  pay  th«  Do  Grauw,  23  Wend.  342 ;  Bryant  v.  Pnoo- 
attomcv's  bill,  but  he  never  showed  him  tor,  14  B.  Mon.  457 ;  Bigolow  v.  Bald- 
any.     I'his  was  held  no  defence,  because  win,  I  Gray,  245. 

the  accord  was  not  toftofly  executed.  See  (/)  Babcock  v,  Hawkins,  23  Vt.  661. 
also,  Pcytoc's  cose,  9  Rep.  79  b ;  Anony-  This  was  an  action  of  book  account.  It 
moos,  Cro.  Eliz.  46 ;   Case  7*  Barber,  T.    appeared,  that  after  the  commencement  of 
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shall  have  by  itself  the  effect  of  satisfying  the  original  clainii 
must  be  determined  by  the  conslxuction  of  the  new  agreement. 


tbe  suit,  the  parties  met,  and  the  defend- 
ant  agreed  to  give  a  note  for  thirty  dol- 
lars to  the  plaintiff,  and  pay  all  the  plain- 
tiflTs  costs  in  the  suit,  except  the  writ 
and  service.  The  defendant  executed  the 
note,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  costs,  as  above 
stated;  and  the  plaintiff  then  executed 
and  delivered  to  him  a  receipt  in  these 
words:  "Received  of  Peter  Hawkins 
thirty  dollars  by  note  given  per  this  date, 
in  full  to  settle  all  book  accounts  up  to 
this  date ; "  and  the  suit,  as  well  as  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit,  was  considered 
as  settled  by  the  parties.  The  defendant 
never  paid  any  portion  of  the  costs,  but 
paid  part  of  the  note ;  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  defendant  had  not  paid  the  costs, 
the  plaintiff  refused  to  discontinue  the 
suit.  Upon  these  facts,  found  by  an  audi- 
tor, the  county  court  rendered  judgment 
for  the  defendant,  which  was  affirmed  by 
the  supremo  court.  Redjieldf  J.,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 
"  We  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  fully 
settled,  that  an  agreement  upon  sufficient 
consideration,  fully  executed,  so  as  to 
have  operated  in  the  minds  of  the  parties, 
as  a  full  satisfaction  and  settlement  of  a 
preexisting  contract  or  account  between 
the  parties,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  valid 
settlement,  whether  the  new  contract  be 
ever  paid  or  not,  and  that  the  party  is 
bouni  to  sue  upon  the  new  contract,  if 
such  were  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
This  is  certainly  the  common  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  It  is  reasonable,  and 
wo  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  technical  law.  1. 
There  is  no  want  of  consideration  in  anj 
such  ca.se,  where  one  contract  is  substi- 
tuted for  another,  and  especially  so  where 
the  amount  due  upon  the  former  contract 
or  account  is  matter  of  dispute.  The 
liquidating  a  disputed  claim  is  always  a 
sufficient  consideration  for  a  new  promise. 
Holcomb  V.  Stimpson,  8  Vt.  141.  2.  The 
accord  is  sufficiently  executed,  when  all  is 
done  which  the  party  agrees  to  accept  in 
satisfaction  of  the  preexisting  obligation. 
This  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of  intention, 
and  should  be  evidenced  by  some  express 
agreement  to  that  effect,  or  by  some  un- 
equivocal act  evidencing  such  a  purpose. 
This  may  be  done  by  surrender  oi  former 
securities,  by  release  or  receipt  in  full,  or 
in  any  other  mode.  All  that  is  requisite 
is,  that  the  debtor  should  have  executed 


the  new  contract  to  that  point  whence  it 
was  to  operate  as  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
existing  liability,  in  the  present  tense. 
That  is  shown  in  the  present  case,  by 
executing  a  receipt  in  full,  the  same  as  u 
the  old  contract  had  been  upon  note,  or 
bill,  and  the  papers  have  been  surrendered. 
3.  In  every  case  where  one  security  or 
contract  is  agreed  to  be  received  in  lieu 
of  another,  whether  the  substituted  con- 
tract bo  of  the  same  or  a  higher  grade,  tbe 
action,  in  case  of  failure  to  perform,  must 
be  upon  the  substituted  contract.  And  in 
the  present  case,  as  it  is  obvious  to  us 
that  the  plaintiffs  agreed  to  accept  tbo 
note,  and  the  defendant'^  promise  to  paj 
the  costs  in  full  satisfaction,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  former  liability,  the  defendant 
remained  liable  only  upon  the  new  con- 
tract. 4.  In  all  cases  where  the  party 
intends  to  retain  his  former  remedy  he 
will  neither  surrender  or  release  it; 'and 
whether  the  party  shall  be  permitted  to 
sue  upon  his  original  contract  is  matter  of 
intention  always,  unless  the  new  contract 
be  of  a  higher  grade  of  contract,  in  v,*hich 
cascr  it  will  always  merge  the  former  con- 
tract, notwithstanding  the  agreement  of 
the  debtor  to  styi  remain  liai)le  upon  the 
original  contract."  Sec  in  Com.  JDig.  tit. 
Accord  (B.  4),  it  is  said  that  "  an  accord, 
with  mutual  promises  to  perfornif  is  good ; 
though  the  thing  be  not  peifornied  at  the 
time  of  the  action,  for  the  party  has  a 
remedy  to  compel  the  jDerformance.  Yet 
the  remedy  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
party  might  have  taken  it  upon  the  mutnid 
promise  at  the  time  of  the  agreement." 
And  in  Sard  v.  Rhodes,  1  M.  &  W.  153^ 
which  was  assumpsit  by  the  indorsee 
against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £43,  the  defendant  pleaded  that,  aft^r 
the  bill  became  due,  one  G.  P.,  the  drawer 
of  the  bill,  made  his  promissory  note  for 
£44,  and  delivered  the  same  lo  the  plain- 
tiff in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of 
the  bill.  Replication,  that  although  he, 
the  plaintiff,  accepted  the  note  in  full  sat- 
isfaction and  discharge  of  the  bill,  yet  that 
the  note  was  not  paid  when  due,  and  still 
remained  unpaid :  —  HeU,  that  the  repli- 
cation was  bad,  and  that  the  plaintiff, 
having  accepted  the  note  in  full  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  bill,  could  not 
sue  upon  the  latter.  Heid,  also,  that  the 
plea  was  sufficient.  And  see  to  the  same 
effect  Good  v.  Cheesman,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
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Generally,  but  not  universally,  if  the  new  promise  be  founded 
upon  a  new  consideration,  and  is  clearly  binding  on  the  original 
promisor,  this  is  a  satisfaction  of  the  former  claim ;  (g*)  and 
otherwise  it  is  no  satisfaction.  (A)  But  even  a  promise,  which 
would  not  itself  be  a  satisfaction,  may,  if  it  be  fully  performed, 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  (and  not  merely  ten- 
dered), become  then  a  satisfaction,  {i)  K  the  new  promise  is 
executory,  and  is  not  binding,  it  is  no  satisfaction  until  it  be 
executed,  and  although  it  is  to  be  performed  on  a  future  day 
certain,  the  promisee  may  have  his  original  action  before  the 
new  promise  becomes  due.  (j)  But  if  it  be  a  binding  promise, 
for  a  new  consideration,  performable  at  a  future  day  certain, 
then  the  original  right  of  action  is  suspended  until  that  daj 
comes ;  if  the  promise  is  then  duly  performed,  this  right  is  de- 
stroyed ;  but  if  the  promise  is  not  then  duly  performed,  this 
right  revives,  and  the  promisee  has  his  election  to  sue  on  the 
original  cause  of  action,  or  on  the  new  promise,  unless  by  the 
terms  or  the  legal  effect  of  the  new  contract,  the  new  promise  is 
itself  a  satisfaction  and  an  extinction  of  the  old  one.  (&)     This 

828;. Evans  v.  Powis,  1  Exch.  601.  But  v.  Cheesman,  2  B.  &  Ad.  328,  Per  ParA-e, 
tho  rule  established  by  these  cascs  has  J.;  Cnrtwright  v.  Cooke,  3  B.  &  Ad. 
made  no  material  change  in  the  form  of  701  ;  Evans  v.  Powis,  1  Exch.  907 , 
the  plea.  It  is  still  true  that  an  accord  Bay  ley  v.  lloman,  3  Binf^.  k.  c.  621 , 
without  satisfaction  is  not  good.  There-  Wentworth  v.  BuIIen,  9  B.  &  C.  850.  In 
fore  if  a  defendant  intends  to  set  up  a  Pope  v.  Tunstall,  2  Pike,  209,  it  was  held, 
new  promise  without  pcrfonnanco  in  bar  that  in  debt  on  a  bond,  a  plea  aveiTing 
of  an  action,  he  must  take  caro  to  aver  that  before  suit  brought,  the  obligees  in 
distinctly  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  the  bond  had  taken  a  third  ]X!rson  into 
promisc'should  be  received  in  satisfaction,  partnership,  and  that  the  defendant,  with 
If  he  sets  forth  the  agreement  in  such  a  two  securities,  executed  to  the  new  part- 
manner  that  it  appears  upon  tho  face  of  nership  a  bond  on  longer  time,  which  was 
the  plea  that  performance,  and  not  the  accepted  and  rei-cived  in  full  satisfaction 
promise  to  perform,  was  to  be  received  in  and  discharge  of  the  bond  sued  on,  is 
satisfaction,  and  does  not  aver  perform-  pood  in  bar  as  a  plea  of  accord  and  sat- 
ancc,  the  plea  will  of  course   oe   bad.  isfaction. 

This  will  explain  several  recent  English        (A)  Thus,  a  pica  that  tho  plaintiif  ao- 

Cflses  which  might  seem  at  first  si^ht  to  cepted  an  order  of  the  defendant  on  a 

be  at  variance  with  what  is  stated  m  tho  third  person  for  a  given  sum,  hi  satisfac- 

text.     See  Keaves  v.  Heame,  1  M.  &  W.  tion  of  the  promises,   is  no  bar  to  an 

323 ;  Colli ngboume  v.  Mantell,  5  M.  &  action  for  the  original  cause  of  indebted* 

W.  289 ;    Carter  v.  Wormald,  1    Exch.  ncss,  nor  is  a  plea  good  as  an  accord  and 

81  ;    Gifford  v.  Whitaker,  6  Q.  B.  249 ;  satisfaction  that  the  plaintiff  agreed   to 

Griffiths  V.  Owen,  13  M.  &  W.  68  ;  Har-  accept  the  note  of  a  third  person,  which, 

lis  V.  Reynolds,   7   Q.   B.  71 ;    Gabriel  on  bieing  tendered,  he  refused  to  accept, 

r.  Dresser,  5  C.  B.  622,  29  Eng.  L.  &Eq.  llawley  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  516. 
266;    Bavley  v.  Homan,  3  Bing.  v,  c.         (t)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Accord  (B.  4). 
920  ;  James  v.  David,  5  T.  B.  141 ;  Al-        ( ;)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Accord  (B.  4). 
lies  V.  Probyn,  .5  Tyjvvh.  1079.  (k)  If  such  is  the  intent  and  eftcet  of 

{(f)  Com.  Dig.  Accord  (B.  4) ;  Good  tho  new  agreement,  the  remedy  on  the 
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may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  one  who  takes  a  promissory 
negotiable  note,  on  time,  for  money  which  is  due  or  to  become 
due.  This  note  is  conclusive  evidence  of  an  agreement  for  de- 
lay or  credit,  and  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  the  original 
cause  of  action  until  the  maturity  of  ihe  note ;  (Z)  if  then  the 
note  is  not  paid,  an  action  may  be  brought  upon  the  note,  or  on 
the  original  cause  of  action,  unless  the  facts  show  that  the 
promisee  took  the  note  in  payment,  or  the  law  implies  it,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Vermont  (m)  Thus,  if  A  covenants 
to  pay  B  for  property  bought,  "  in  manner  and  at  the  times  fol- 
lowing," that  is,  to  give  some  cash,  and  the  rest  in  certain  prom- 
issory notes,  all  which  are  given,  if  the  notes  are  not  paid,  an 
action  may  be  brought  on  the  covenant,  although  it  have  been 
literally  complied  with,  (n) 

It  seems  that  a  suit  on  a  written  contract,  as  a  note  of  hand, 
may  be  barred  by  a  proof  of  the  execution  of  a  parol  contract, 
entered  into  concurrently  with  the  written  contract,  and  agreed 
to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  it.  (o) 

An  agreement  to  cancel  and  release  mutual  claims,  or  to  dis- 


original  caose  is  wholly  gone.  See  supra, 
n.  (/).  And  see  further,  Lewis  v.  Lyster, 
2  Cromp,  M.  &  R.  704  ;  Kearslake  r.'Mor- 
gan,  5  T.  R.  613 ;  Richardson  v.  Rick- 
man,  cited  in  Kearslake  v.  Morgan,  5  T. 
R.  513;  Griffiths  v.  Owen,  13  M.  & 
W.  63. 

(/)  Kendrick  v.  Lomax,  2  Cromp.  & 
J.  405.  In  this  case  after  a  bill  of  ex- 
change became  dne,  and  whilst  it  was 
in  London,  where  it  had  been  sent  to  be 

Presented  for  payment,  the  person  who 
ad  indorsed  it  to  the  plaintiff  came  to 
him  with  another  bill  for  the  same  amonnt, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  take  it  for  and  on 
account  of  and  in  renewal  of  the  first  bill. 
Before  the  second  bill  became  due,  and 
without  delivering  it  back,  the  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  on  the  first  bill  against 
the  acceptor.  Held,  that  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  recover.  And  see  Saycr  v.  Wag- 
Btafl^,  5  Beav.  415;  Simon  r,  Lloyd,  2 
Cromp,  M.  &  R.  187. 

(w)  See  ante,  p.  624,  nn.  (a),  (r). 

(n)  Dixon  u.  Dixon,  7  Ellis  &  B.  903. 

See  also,  Leake  v.  Young,  5  Ellis  &  B.  955. 

(o)  Thus,  where  upon  the  indorsement 

of  a  note,  it  was  agreed  by  parol  between 

the  indorser  and  the  indorsee,  thai:  if  the 


former  would  execute  to  the  latter  a  deed 
for  a  tract  of  land,  the  latter  would  strike 
out  the  indorsement  and  release  the  in- 
dorser from  all  liability  thereon,  and  the 
indorser  did  afterwards  execute  a  deed 
for  the  tmct  of  land,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  indorsee ;  held,  tliat  proof  of  these 
facts  was  not  evidence  tending  to  estab- 
lish a  contract  variant  ftx)m  that  contained 
in  the  written  indorsement,  and  was  com- 
petent to  establish  nn  accord  and  sat- 
isfaction. Sraiihcrmah  v.  Smith,  3  Dev. 
&  Bat.  89.  So,  where  P.  and  the  defend- 
ant agreed  to  purchase  a  vessel  together, 
and  the  defendant  having  received  SI 90 
of  P.,  for  which  he  gave  his  note  on  de- 
mand, purchased  the  vessel  in  his  own 
name,  and  aficnvards  signed  a  writing 
which  set  forth  that  a  portion  of  the  ves- 
sel was  to  belong  to  P.  upon  his  paying 
therefor,  and  acknowledged  the  receip't  of 
$190  towards  such  payment,  which  was 
admitted  to  be  the  same  money  for  which 
the  note  was  given,  and  such  writing  wag 
accepted  by  P. ;  it  was  held,  that  this  was 
an  accord  and  satisfaction  of  the  note,  al- 
though it  was  not  cancelled.  Peck  v.  Da- 
vis, 19  Pick.  490. 
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continue  mutual  suits,  is  a  mutual  accord  and  satisfaction; 
and  either  party  may  rely  on  it  as  a  bar  against  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  suit  or  claim  by  the  other ;  (p)  but  to  make  this 
effectual  as  to  mutual  suits,  the  mutual  release  should  be  under 
seal 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  accord  and  sat- 
isfaction should  go  so  far  as  to  extinguish  the  original  claim. 
If  there  be  a  new  agreement,  resting  on  sufficient  consideration, 
and  otherwise  valid,  to  suspend  a  previous  claim  or  cause  of  ac- 
tion, until  the  doing  of  a  certain  thing,  or  the  happening  of  a 
specified  event,  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  on  that  claim 
in  the  mean  time.  But  such  agreement  to  suspend  or  delay 
tvill  not  be  inferred  from  the  mere  giving  of  collateral  security, 
with  power  to  sell  the  same  at  a  certain  time  if  the  debt  be  not 
previously  paid,  {q) 

To  show  that  the  accord  and  satisfaction  were  simultaneous, 
and  consisted  of  the  delivery  of  a  certain  thing,  it  must  be  proved, 
not  only  that  the  thing  was  delivered,  but  that  it  was  received 
in  satisfaction,  (r)  This  delivery  need  not  have  been  voluntary, 
or  intended  by  way  of  satisfaction.  But  if  the  property  of  the 
debtor  come  lawfully  into  possession  of  the  creditor,  and  they 
then  agree  that  it  may  be  retained  by  him,  and  shall  be  in  satis- 


{p)  Thus  in  Vedder  v.  Vedder,  1  Denio,  formance  of  the  ajfrecment,  is  a  good  nc 

257,  A  and  B  having  mutaal  causes  of  cord  and  satisfaction  in  respect  of  such 

action  in  tort  ajrainst  each  other,  had  an  causes  of  action.     Williams  v.  The  Ix)n- 

intervicw  to  adjust  the  demands  of  B;  don  Commercial  Exchange  Co.  10  Excli. 

and  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  demands,  569,  29  Eng.  L.  &  li^q.  429. 
A  paid  him  a  sura  of  money  and  took  his        {q)  Ernes  v.   Widdowson,  4  C.  &  P. 

receipt;  hut  B  insisted,  as  a  condition  to  151. 

such  adjustment,  that  A  should  execute        (r)  Maze  v.  Miller,  I  Wash.  C.  C.  328 ; 

to  Iiim  a  receipt  in  "  full  of  all  demands  "  Sinard  u.  Patterson,  3  Blackf  35 1 ;  Hall 

on  his  part,  to  which  A  consented,  and  ».  Flockton,   16  Q.  B.  439,  4  Entr.  L.  & 

•nch  receipt  was  given,  nothing  being  said  Eq.   185;    State   Bank  v.  Littlejohn,   I 

respecting  the  particular  demand  of  A.  Dev.  &  Bat.  565.    And  it  is  entirely  a 

JSddf  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  a  good  question  for  the  jur>',  whetiier  thcitj  was 

accord  and  satisfaction  of  A*8  cause  of  an  acceptance.     Evcrv  receipt  is  not  an 

action  against  B.    So,  in  Foster  v.  Trull,  acceptance.    To  constitute  an  acccptnnco 

12  Johns.  456,  it  was  held,  that  an  agree-  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will.     lh.rd- 

ment  by  two,  having  each  an  action  for  man  v.  Bellhonse,  9  M.  &  ^.  COO ;  Bren- 

Iklse  impri>onment  pending  against   the  ner  ».  Herr,  8  Penn.  St  106.   So  whether 

other,  to  discontuiue  their  respective  ac-  a  note  or  bond  is  accepted  in  satisfaction, 

tions,  and  an  actual  discontinuance   ac-  of  an  original  claim,  or  only  as  collateral 

oordingly,  nre  a  j;ood  acconl  and  satisfac-  security,  is  for  the  jury.     Stone  v.  Miller, 

tion.    So,  an  agreement  to  refer  mutual  16  Penn.   St.   450;   lloam  *;.  Kichl,  38 

ttnses  of  action  to  arbitration,  and  a  per-  Penn.  St.  147. 
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faction  of  the  debt,  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  good  accord  and 
satisfaction.  (5) 

The  accord  and  satisfaction  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
creditor,  {t)     He  must  receive  from  it  a  distinct  benefit,  v(rhicb 


(s)  Thas,  in  Jones  v.  Sawkins,  5  C.  B. 
142,  in  an  action  of  debt  for  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  certain  rooms  and  apartments 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  pleaded  : 
1st.  That  the  plaintiff  daring  the  dcmise; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
took  the  defendant's  goods  as  a  distress, 
they  being  of  sufficient  value  to  satisfy  the 
rent  and  costs  of  the  distress,  &c. ;  that  the 
plaintiff  never  sold  the  goods,  but  retained 
them  until  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  when  he,  with  the  assent  of 
the  defendant  received  and  accepted  them, 
and  still  retained  them  in  satisfaction,  &c. 
2.  That  after  the  accruing  of  the  causes 
of  action,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  plaintiff  wrongfully  seized 
the  defendant's  goods,  being  of  value 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  causes 
of  action,  and  retained  them  for  an  un- 
reasonable timo^  namely,  &c.,  and  con- 
verted them ;  that  it  was  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  agreed  between  the 
pbiintiff  and  the  defendant,  that,  for  the 
termination  of  disputes  between  them  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  action  in  the  declar- 
ation, and  claims  made  by  the  defendant 
in  respect  to  the  seizure  and  conversion, 
such  demands  and  ri^j^hts  of  action  should 
be  mutually  relinquislicd,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  should  retain  the  goods  as  a  final 
settlement  in  full  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge of  the  said  cxiuses  of  action ;  and 
that  the  plaintiff  accepted  and  received, 
and  still  retained  tile  said  goods  in  such 
full  satisfaction  and  discharge.  3d.  That 
the  plaintiff  wrongfully  seized  the  defend- 
ant's goods  to  the  value  of  all  the  moneys 
in  the  declaration  mentioned,  and  detain- 
ed the  goods  for  an  unreasonable  time,  and 
converted  them,  and  wrongfully  disturbed 
the  defendant  in  t!ie  peaceable  possession 
of  the  rooms ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  desi- 
rous of  regaining  possession  of  the  rooms ; 
that  after  the  accruing  of  the  causes  of 
action,  and  before  tiie  commencement  of 
the  suit,  it  was  agi-ced  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant,  that,  to  put  an  end 
to  disputes  in  rcsjjcct  of  the  causes  of  ac- 
tion in  that  plea  mentioned,  and  other 
alleged  causes  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  they  should  mutually  relin- 
quish their  claims,  that  the  plaintiff  should 
retain  the  goods  in  full  satisfaction  and 


discharge  of  his  claim,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant should  relinquish  her  right  to,  and 
give  up  possession  of  the  rooms,  and 
should  be  dischai^^ed  by  plaintiff  from  all 
claims,  and  that  the  defendant  according- 
ly relinquished  her  claims  to,  and  gave  up 
possession  during  the  tenancy,  and  the 
plaintiff  resumed,  and  still  neminod  pos- 
session of  the  rooms,  and  retained  the 
goods  so  seized,  in  satisfiiction  and  dis- 
charge of  the  causes  of  action :  Z/c/J,  that 
the  pleas  were  good  pleas  of  accord  and 
satisfaction.  Hddf  also,  that  the  replica- 
tions,—  which  in  substance  alleged  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  seize  or  detain  any 
goods  of  the  defendant  of  sufficient  value 
to  satisfy  the  rents  and  costs,  or,  of  value 
sufficient  for  a  full  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge of  the  causes  of  action,  —  were 
bad,  as  raising  an  immaterial  issue. 

[t)  Thus,  it  is  settled  that  a  mere  re- 
ceipt by  a  creditor  of  pai-t  of  his  debt  then 
due,  is  not  a  good  defence  by  way  of  ac- 
cord and  satisfaction,  to  an  action  for  the 
remainder,  although  the  ci-cditor  agreed 
to  receive  it  in  full  satisfaction.  See  ante, 
pp.  619,  620,  and  notes.  And  sec  further, 
Wan^n  v.  Skinner,  20  Conn.  559,  an  ex- 
cellent case;  Daniels  v.  Hatch,  I  N.  J. 
391  ;  Adams  v.  Tapling,  4  Mod.  88 ; 
Worthington  v.  Wigley,  3  Bing.  x.  c. 
454 ;  Smith  v.  Bartholomew,  1  Met.  276 ; 
Mitchell  V.  Cragg,  10  M.  &  W.  367; 
Greenwood  v.  Lidbctter,  12  Price  183  ; 
Hinckley  o.  Arev,  27  Me.  362;  Hardey 
V.  Coe,  5  Gill,  189 ;  White  v.  Jordan,  27 
Me.  370 ;  Eve  v.  Moselcy,  2  Strobh.  203. 
But  this  rule  applies  only  when  the  claim 
thus  settled  is  a  Uquidated  and  undisputed 
one.  Longridge  v.  Dorville,  5  B.  &  Aid. 
117  ;  Wilkinson  i'.  Byers,  I  A.  &  E.  106; 
Reynolds  i;.  Pinhowo,  Cro.  Eliz.  429; 
Atleo  V.  Backhouse,  3  M.  &  W.  651; 
McDaniels  v.  Lapham,  21  Vt.  223 ;  Stock- 
ton V.  Frey,  4  Gill,  406;  Palmerton  v, 
Huxford,  4  Denio,  166;  Tuttle  t».  Tuttlc, 
12  Met.  551.  And  if  the  debtor  civo  his 
negotiable  note  for  part  of  an  undisputed 
debt,  and  this  be  accepted  in  full  satl^fac* 
tion,  the  right  to  sue  for  the  balance  ii 
gone.  See  ante,  p.  619,  n.  {z).  Or  the 
note  of  a  third  person.  See  ante,  p.  619,  n. 
(a);  Booth  v.  Sn^ith,  3  Wend.  66.  In 
Bruce  t;.  Bruce,  4  Dana,  530,  the  defend 
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otherwise  he  would  not  have  had.  (u)  Thus,  to  an  action  for 
wrongfully  taking  cattle,  it  is  no  plea  that  it  was  agreed  that 
plaintiff  might  have  them  again ;  for  this  the  law  would  have 
given  him ;  and  the  return  of  the  cattle  is  not  a  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  caused  by  the  detention  of  them,  {v)  But  al- 
though it  has  been  held,  that  the  thing  given  in  satisfaction 
must  have  a  distinct  value  at  lawy  and  therefore  the  release  of 
equities  of  redemption  could  not  be  a  satisfaction  for  want 
of  such  value,  (w)  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  satisfaction 
be  actual,  and  have  a  real  value  in  fact,  either  at  law  or  in  equity, 
it  would  be  held  sufficient. 

We  have  seen  that  a  promise,  without  execution,  is  no  satis- 
faction, unless  it  has  this  effect  by  express  agreement.  And  on 
the  same  principle,  if  the  promise  be  executed  literally,  or  in 
form,  but  is  rendered  inoperative  or  worthless  to  the  creditor  by 
the  debtor's  act  or  omission,  this  has  no  effect  as  an  accord  and 
satisfaction,  (x) 


ant  pleaded  that  tho  plaintiff  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  promise  of  a  third  person,  in 
full  satisfaction  of  tlic  note  sued  on. 
The  only  evidence  in  support  of  the  plea 
was  an  indorsement  sipied  by  the  third 
party,  and  in  these  wordn  :  "  I  am  to  pay 
the  within  note ; "  and  a  credit  of  the 
same  date,  still  legible,  though  lines  had 
been  dniwn  throu;3»  it,  for  a  sum  paid  bv 
the  third  party,  i/c/rf,  that  this  was  no  evi- 
dence of  an  accord  and  satisfaction  of  the 
note  which  remained  in  the  plaintiff's  pos- 
session. So  if  tho  creditor  derives  any 
benefit  from  tho  part  payment,  to  which 
ho  was  not  entitled,  and  he  accents  this 
additional  benefit,  together  with  the  part 
payment,  as  a  full  satisfaction,  this  is  a 
good  discharge  of  his  whole  claim.  Doug- 
biss  V.  White,  3  Barb.  Ch.  621 ;  Hincklejr 
V.  Aiey,  27  Me.  362.  As  if  part  is  paid 
and  received  in  full  satisfaction  before  the 
whole  is  due.  Brooks  v.  White,  2  Met. 
283;  Gooilnow  v.  Smith,  18  Pick.  414; 
Smith  V.  Bro^m,  3  Hawks,  580.  And  if 
tiie  creditor  receives  any  specific  property, 
either  from  the  debtor  or  a  thira  person, 
in  fall  satisfaction,  this  is  a  good  discharge 
whatever  be  the  value  of  the  thing  thus 
received,  there  being  no  fraud.  Reed  v. 
Banlett,  19  Pick.  273;  Blinn  v,  Chester, 
5  Day,  360.     And  sec  anU,  p.  619,  n.  (z), 

!u)  See  preceding  note. 
v)  Kcelcr  v,  Ncal,  2  Watts,  424.    A 


plea  of  accord,  &c.,  must  Aow  that  the 

flaintiff    received    something    valuable, 
^avis  V.  Noaks,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  497  ;   Lo- 
gan V.  Austin,  1   Stew.  476. 

(it)  Preston  v.  Christmas,  2  Wils.  86. 
(.t)  Thus  in  Turner  v.  Browne,  3  C.  B. 
157,  in  debt  for  money  had  and  received, 
&c.,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  after  the 
accruing  of  the  debts  and  causes  of  action, 
the  defendant  executed  a  deed,  securin;^ 
to  the  plaintifi'a  certain  annuity,  and  tluic 
the  plaintiff  then  accepted  and  received 
the  same  of  and  from  the  defendant  in  i\\\) 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of  all  the  said 
several  debts  and  causes  of  action.  The 
plaintiff  replied,  that  no  memorial  of  tho 
annuity  deed  was  enrolled  pursuant  to  tho 
statute ;  that  the  annuity  being  in  arrear, 
the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  arrears,  that  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  in  bar  of  that  action  the  non- 
enrolment  of  the  memorial,  and  that  there- 
upon the  plaintiff  elected  and  agreed  that 
the  indenture  should  be  null  and  void,  as 
pleaded  by  the  defendant,  and  discontinued 
the  action  :  —  Held^  a  good  answer  to  tho 
plea,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  the  ac- 
cord and  satisfaction  thereby  set  up,  had 
been  rendered  nugatory  and  unavailing  by 
the  act  of  the  defendant  himself.  Upon 
the  same  principle  it  was  held  in  Hall  d. 
Smallwood,  Peake's  Add.  Cas.  13,  that  if 
a  bill  of  sale  of  goods  is  given  in  satisfiAO 
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If  the  accord  and  satisfaction  be  made  by  a  third  party, 
and  is  accepted  as  satisfaction,  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient, 
if  the  actual  debtor  consent  to  look  upon  it  as  such,  (y) 

At  least  this  must  be  the  case  where  the  debtor  and  the 
stranger  are  principal  and  agent,  or  the  transaction  is  such  that 
the  debtor  may  make  it  the  act  of  the  stranger  as  his  agent,  by 
his  subsequent  adoption  and  ratification. 

An  accord  and  satisfaction  made  before  breach  of  covenant 
or  contract,  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  a  subsequent  breach,  (z) 


SECTION    V. 

OP  ARBITRAMENT  AND  AWARD. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  defence  of  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion, is  th|t  of  arbitrament  and  award.  By  the  first  the  parties 
have  agreed  as  to  what  shall  be  done  by  one  to  satisfy  the  claim 
of  the  other.  By  the  second  they  have  agreed  to  submit  this 
question  to  third  persons,  (a) 

This  agreement  may  be  made  by  the  parties  directly,  or 
through  their  agency ;  and  the  authority  to  make  this  agree- 
ment may  be  express  or  implied.  The  authority  of  an  agent  to 
submit  the  claims  of  his  principal  to  arbitration,  has  been  much 
considered..    No  general  authority  to  collect  claims,  or  even  to 


tion  of  a  bond  debt,  and  it  is  afterwards  1  Lutnr.  858 ;  Aldcn  v.  Blajme,  Cro.  Jac 

discovered  that.the  obligor  had  pi-evionsiy  99 ;  Ncol  v.  Sheffield,  id.  254 ;   Kaye  r. 

committed    an    act   of   bankruptoy,  the  Waghonic,    1    Taunt.    428 ;     Smith   v. 

obligee  may  abandon  the  bill  of  sale  and  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580 ;  Harper  v,  Hamp- 

sno  out  a  commission  against  tlie  obligor,  ton,  1  Harris  &  J.  673. 

and  a  co-obligor  cannot  plead  the  bill  of  (a)  The  submission  is,  in  fact,  n  ccm- 

sale  us  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  in  an  tract ;  a  contract  to  refer  the  subject  in 

action  against  him  on  the  bond.     Coles  v,  dispute  to  others,  and  to  be  bound   by 

Soulsbv,  21  Cal.  47.  their  award.    And  the  submission  itself 

(y)  l^ooth  V,  Smith,  3  Wend.  66;  Web-  implies  an  agreement  to  abide  the  result, 

8tcr  V.  Wyser,  1  Stew.  184.  altnough  no  such  ag^ment  be  exprtssed. 

(z)  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  Stewart  r.  Cass,  16  Vt.  663;  Valentine 

covenant  is  to  pay  at  a  time  certain,  or  v,  Valentine,  2  Barb.  Ch.  430.     And  a 

upon  a  contingency.    Hcaley  v.  Spence,  submission  is  valid  and  binding,  altiiough 

8  Exch.  668, 20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  476 ;  May-  there  is  no  agreement  that  judgment  may 

or  of  Berwick  v.  Oswald,  1  Ellis  &  B.  295,  be  entered  on  the  award.    Howard  v.  Sex- 

16  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  236 ;  Snow  v,  Franklin,  ton,  4  Comst.  157. 
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compromise  them,  carries  with  it  the  power  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration,  (&)  unless  the  power  arises  from  a  general  usage, 
or  is  given  by  a  rule  of  court,  (c)  But  an  attorney  at  law  has 
this  power  by  his  office,  (d)  limited,  as  some  courts  hold,  to 
claims  already  put  in  suit,  (e)  No  officer  of  the  United  States 
has  authority,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  enter  into  a  submission 
on  their  behalf,  which  shall  be  binding  on  them.  (/) 

The  first  essential  of  an  award,  without  which  it  has  no  force 
whatever,  is,  that  it  be  conformable  to  the  terms  of  the  submis- 
sion, (g)  The  authority  given  to  the  arbitrators  should  not  be 
exceeded,  and  the  precise  question  submitted  to  them,  and  neither 
more  nor  less,  should  be  answered.  Neither  can  the  award  affect 
strangers ;  and  if  one  part  of  it  is  that  a  stranger  shall  do  some 
act,  it  is  not  only  of  no  force  as  to  the  stranger,  but  of  no  force 
as  to  the  parties,  if  this  unauthorized  gart  of  the  award  cannot 
be  severed  from  the  rest.  (A)  Nor  can  it  require  that  one  of  the 
parties  should  make  a  payment  or  do  any  similar  act  to  a  stran- 


(5)  Alexandria  Canal  Co.  v.  Swann, 

5  How.  83. 

(c)  Buckland  v.  Conwav,  1 6  Mass.  896  ; 
Henley  v.  Sopcr,  8  B.  &  C).  16. 

(d)  Filmer  v.  Dclber,  3  Taunt.  486; 
Wilson  V,  YounR,  9  Burr,  101 ;  Holker  v, 
Parker,  7  Cranch,  436;  Talbot  v,  M'Gce, 
4  T.  B.  Mon.  377. 

(e)  Jenkins  v.  Gillespie,  10  Smedes  & 
M.  31  ;  (Scarborough  t*.  Kojnolds,  12  Ala. 
S52. 

(/)  United  States  v.  Ames,  I  Woodb. 

6  M.  76. 

(g)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament  (E); 
Hide  r.  Petit,  1  Ch.  Cas.  185;  Solomons 
V.  M'Kinstry,  >3  Johns.  27.  Neither  ar- 
bitrators nor  courts  can  substitute  another 
agreement  for  the  one  actuallv  made  by 
the  parties.     Howard  v.  Edgell,  17  Vt.  9. 

{h)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament  (E). 
An  award  dii'ecting  a  qui  tarn  actiou  to 
oeasQ,  is  therefore  bad.  Philips  v.  Knight- 
ley,  2  Stra.  903.  So  an  award  that  a 
stranger  to  the  submission  should  give 
bond  as  a  security,  for  the  performance  of 
the  award ;  or  that  one  party's  wife  and 
9on  should  join  in  a  conveyance,  is  invalid. 
Com.  Dig.  Arbit.  (E.  1) ;  Pits  v.  Wordal. 
Godb.  165;  Kcilwey,  43  a,  pi.  )0.  And 
see  Brazil  v.  Ishnm,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  437. 
So,  that  an  action  by  one  party  and  his 
wifi,  against  the  other  party  should  be  dis- 
continued.   Com.  Dig.  Arbit.  (D.  4) ;  that 

VOL.  IT.  44 


the  servant  of  one  party  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum.  Dudley  v.  Mailer}-,  cited  in 
Norwich  v,  Norwich,  3  Leon.  62.  Or 
an  award  that  one  party  should  become 
bound  with  sureties  for  the  performance  of 
any  particular  act.  Oldficld  v.  Wilmers, 
1  Leon.  140;  Coke  v.  Whor>vood,  2  Lev. 
6  ;  that  the  party  and  one  who  had  heanne 
surety  in  the  submission  bond,  should  pay 
the  sum  awai-ded.  Richards  v.  Brocken- 
brough,  1  Rand.  449.  And  an  award 
against  one  company  will  not  bind  another 
company,  consisting  in  part  of  the  same 
persons.  Kratzer  v.  Lyon,  5  Penn.  St. 
274.  Strangers  to  the  submission  may  in 
some  instances  be  bound  by  silently  ac- 
quiescing in  an  award.  Govett  v.  Kich- 
mond,  7  Simons,  1.  And  see  Humphreys 
V.  Gardner,  1 1  Johns,  61 ;  Downs  v. 
Cooper,  2  Q.  B.  256.  An  award  that  one 
party  shall  cause  a  stranger  to  do  a  cer- 
tain act,  as  to  deliver  possession  of  land, 
is  void.  Martin  i^.  Williams,  13  Johns.  264. 
Or  that  one  party  should  erect  a  stile  and 
bridge  on  the  premises  of  a  stranger. 
Turner  v.  Swainson,  1  M.  &  W.  572. 
But  an  awai^  directing  one  party  ana 
others  to  convey  certain  premises  to  tlie 
other,  or  that  he  alone  should  pay  a  oor- 
tain  sum  in  money,  is  not  invalid  as  to 
the  last  part.  Thornton  v.  Carson,  7 
Cranch,  596. 
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ger.  (i)  But  if  the  stranger  is  mentioned  in  an  award  only  as 
agent  of  one  of  the  parties,  which  he  actually  is,  or  as  trustee, 
or  as  in  any  way  paying  for,  or  receiving  for  one  of  the  parties, 
this  does  not  invalidate  the  award,  (j)  And  in  favor  of  awards, 
it  has  been  said  that  this  will  be  supposed,  where  the  contrary 
is  not  indicated,  (k) 

If  the  award  embrace  matters  not  included  in  the  submission 
it  is  fatal  (Z)  If,  however,  the  portion  of  the  award  which 
exceeds  the  submission  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  without 
affecting  the  merits  of  the  award,  it  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age, and  the  rest  wiU  stand ;  otherwise  the  whole  is  void,  (m)     If 


(i)  Breton  V.  Prat,.Cro.  Eliz.  758;  1 
Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament  (B),  pi.  7; 
Adams  v.  Statham,  2  Lev.  235;  In  re 
Laing  and  Todd,  13  C.  B.  276,  24  Eng. 
L.  &  £q.  349. 

( )•)  Com.  Dig.  Arb.  (E.  7) ;  Dudley  v. 
ICaUery,  dtcd  in  Nonvich  v.  Norwich,  3 
Leon.  62;  Bird  v.  Bird,  Salk.  74;  Bedam 
V,  CIcrkson,  Ld.  Raym.  123;  Snook  v. 
Hellver,  2  Chitty,  43 ;  Gale  v.  Mottram, 
W.  Kel.  127 ;  Lynch  w.  Clemence,  1  Lutw. 
171 ;  Macon  v.  Cramp,  I  Call,  500;  Inh. 
of  Boston  V.  Brazer,  1 1  Mass.  447  ;  Beck- 
ett V.  Taylor,  I  Mod.  9,  2  Keb.  546 ; 
Bradsay  v.  Clyston,  Cro.  Car.  541. 

(k)  Bird  V.  Bird.  1  Salk.  74.  But  see 
Wood  V.  Adcock,  7  Exch.  468, 9  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  524,  that  the  onus  of  showing  that 
a  payment  to  a  third  person  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  party  to  the  submission,  lies  on 
the  party  seeking  to  enforce  the  award. 
And  see  In  re  Mackay,  2  A.  &  E.  356 ; 
Snook  V.  Hellyer,  2  Chitty,  43. 

(1)  Brown  v.  Sarage,  Cas.  tem.  Finch, 
485;  Warren  v.  Green,  id.  141 ;  Lynch  i;. 
Clemence,  1  Lutw.  571  ;  Waters  v.  Bridge, 
Cro.  Jac.  639  ;  HUl  v.  Thorn,  2  Mod.  309  ; 
Doyley  v.  Burton,  Ld.  Raym.  533 ;  Bonner 
V.  liddell,  1  Brod.  &  B.  80 ;  Culver  v. 
Ashley,  1 7  Pick.  98.  In  this  last  case  all  de- 
mands between  the  parties  were  submitted 
lo  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  were  au- 
thorized, in  case  they  should  find  the  plain- 
tiff Indebted  to  the  defendant,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  certain  chattels  of  the  plaintiiT, 
and  the  defendant  was  to  take  them  in 
part  payment.  The  arbitrators  found  the 
plaintiff  indebted  to  a  less  amount  than 
the  value  of  the  chattels,  but,  instead  of 
appraising  so  much  only  of  the  chattels  as 
would  pay  the  debt,  they  awarded  that  the 
defendant  should  take  them  and  pay  the 
plaintiff  in  money  the  excess  <x   their 


value  beyond  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Heldf  that  the  arbitrators  had  exceeded 
their  authority,  and  that  the  award  was 
invalid.  See  adso,  Shearer  v.  Handy,  22 
Pick.  417;  In  re  Williams,  4  Denio,  194; 
Thrasher  v,  Haynes,  2  N.  H.  429  ;  Pratt 
V.  Hackett,  6  Johns.  14. 

(m)  Taylor  v.  Nicolson,  1  Hen.  &  Mnn. 
67  ;  Richards  v,  Brockenbrou^rh,  I  Rand. 
449;  McBride  v.  Hagan,  1  Wend.  326; 
Clement  v.  Durgin,  1  Greenl.  300 ;  Phil- 
brick  V.  Preble,  18  Me.  255  ;  Banks  v. 
Adams,  23  id.  2.59;  Lyle  v.  Rodgets,  5 
Wheat.  394 ;  Walker  v.  Merrill,  13  Me. 
173;  Gordon  v.  Tucker,  6  Greenl.  247; 
Pope  V.  Brett,  2  Saund.  293,  and  note  1  ; 
Addison  v.  Gray,  2  Wilson,  293 ;  Crom- 
well v.  O wings,  6  Harris  &  J.  10;  Maitin 
V.  Williams,  13  Johns.  264 ;  Cox  v.  Jtig 
ger,  2  Cowen,  638  ;  Gomez  v.  Garr,  6 
Wend.  583,  9  id.  649;  Brown  v.  War- 
nock,  5  Dana,  492.  For  it  is  well  settled, 
that  an  award  may  be  good  in  part,  and 
bad  in  part.  Rixford  v.  Nye,  20  Vt.  132 ; 
Fox  V.  Smith,  2  Wilson,  '267  ;  Addison 
v.  Gray,  id.  293.  The  objection  that  Hm 
award  does  not  follow  the  submission  is 
one  that  may  be  waived  by  the  parties, 
and  their  promise  to  abide  by  it',  or  other 
acquiescence,  may -render  it  valid.  M'Cnl- 
lough  17.  Myers,  Hardin,  1 97  :  McDaniell  v. 
Bell,  3  Hayes,  258  ;  Culver  v.  Ashley,  19 
Pick.  300  ;  Frothingham  v.  Haley,  3  Mass. 
70;  Caimes  v.  Blcecker,  12  Johns.  30a 
And  the  party  in  whose  &vor  an  award  ia 
made,  cannot  object  that  a  certain  partica* 
lar  found  for  him  was  not  authorized  by 
the  submission.  Galvin  v.  Thompson,  IS 
Me.  367.  A  ^fortiori  third  persons  can- 
not impeach  an*  award  because  it  does  not 
follow  the  submission,  if  the  parties  them- 
selves do  not  object.  Penniman  u  Pat 
chin,  6  Yt.  325. 
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the  submiBsion  specify  the  particulars  to  which  it  refers,  or  if^ 
after  general  words  it  make  specific  exceptions,  its  words  must 
be  strictly  followed,  {n)  But  if  these  words  are  very  general, 
thjy  will  be  construed  liberally,  but  yet  without  extending 
them  beyond  their  fair  meaning,  (o)  On  the  other  hand,  all 
questions  submitted  must  be  decided,  unless  the  submission 
provides  otherwise;  (p)  and  either  party  may  object  to  an 
award  that  it  omits  the  decision  of  some  question  submitted ; 
but  the  objection  is  invalid  if  it  be  shown  that  the  party  object- 
ing himself  withheld  that  question  from  the  arbitrators,  {q) 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  award  embrace  all  the  topics  which 
might  be  considered  within  the  terms  of  a  general  submission. 
It  is  enough  if  it  pass  upon  those  questions  brought  before  the 
arbitrators,  and  they  are  so  far  distinct  and  independent  that 
the  omission  of  others  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  the  award,  (r) 


(n)  Scott  V.  Barnes,  7  Penn.  St.  134. 

(o)  Munro  v.  Alaire,2  Cainos,  320.  A 
Bubmission  of  all  demands  extends  to  real, 
as  well  as  personal  property.  Byers  u. 
Van  Dcuscn,  5  Wend.  268.  A  sabmis- 
sion  of  **  all  business  of  whatever  kind  in 
dispute  between  the  parties,"  includes  a 
prosecution  for  an  assault  and  batters, 
pending.  Noble  v.  Peebles,  13  S.  &  R. 
319.  A  submission  of  ''all  causes  of 
action,"  includes  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a 
sale  of  ccitain  property.  De  Long  v. 
Stanton,  9  Johns.  38.  But  a  submission 
of  "  all  unsettled  accounts  "  does  not  au- 
thorize an  award  dividing  all  the  personal 
property  owned  in  common  by  the  two 
parties,  and  that  each  should  pay  one-half 
the  debts  contracted  by  either,  and  that 
one  should  pay  the  other  $2.50.  Shearer 
V.  Handy,  22  Pick.  417.  Under  a  snbmis- 
•ion  of  all  demands,  prospective  damages 
on  a  bond  of  indemnity  then  outstanding 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Cheshire 
Bank  v.  Robinson,  2  N.  H.  126.  In 
Thorcau  v.  Pallies,  5  Allen,  354,  it  was 
hddf  that  under  a  submission  of  an  action 
to  an  arbitrator,  with  an  agreement  that  he 
may  pass  upon  all  questions  of  costs,  an 
award  fixing  the  amount  of  costs  in  gross, 
k  prima  facie  valid. 

{p)  Browne  v.  Meverell,  Dyer,  216  6; 
Cockson  V.  Ogle,  1  Lutw.  550 ;  Freeman 
V.  Basponle,  2  Brownl.  &  G.  .309  ;  Bean 
V.  Newbury,  I  Lev.  139 ;  Winter  v,  Mun- 
ton,  2  J.  B.  Moore,  729 ;  Richards  u.  Drink- 
er, 1  Ualst.  307 ;  Jackson  v.  Ambler,  14 


Johns.  96  ;  Wright  v.  Wright,  5  (Jowcn, 
197.  If,  however,  after  fho  making  of  the 
submission,  some  portion  of  the  claims 
embraced  in  it  be  withdrawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  arbitrators,  by  an 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  an  award 
be  published,  with  their  assent,  embracing 
onlv  the  remaining  dairas,  such  an  award 
will  be  valid.  Varncy  v.  Bi-ewster,  14  N. 
H.  49.  If  the  awaixi  does  not,  in  terms, 
decide  all  the  matters  submitted,  yet  if  the 
thing  awarded  necessarily  includes  all 
other  things  and  matters  mentioned  in  the 
submission,  this  is  sufficient.  Smith  v. 
Domarest,  3  Halst.  195  ;  Sohier  v.  Easter- 
brook,  5  Allen,  311.  The  omission  of 
some  items  must  clearly  appear.  M'Kins- 
t^  V.  Solomons,  2  Johns.  57,  13  id.  27  ; 
Kleine  v.  Catara,  2  Gallis.  61  ;  Karthaus 
V.  Ferrer,  1  Pet.  222.  Sec  further,  Win- 
ter V.  White,  3  J.  B.  Moore,  674,  1  Brod 
&  B.  350;  Athclston  v.  Moon,  Comvns, 
547;  Harris  v.  Wilson,  1  Wend.  511; 
Kilbum  17.  Kilbum,  13  M.  &  W.  671. 

iq)  Page  v,  Foster,  7  N.  H.  392.  And 
see  Smith  v.  Johnson,  15  East,  213  ;  Met- 
calf  V.  Ives,  Cas.  temp.  Hard.  359.  Un 
der  a  sealed  submission,  the  parties  cannot, 
at  the  hearing,  by  a  parol  agreement, 
withdraw  one  item  embraced  in  the  sub- 
mission.   Howard  v.  Cooper,  1  Hill,  44. 

(r)  McNear  v.  Bailey,  18  Me.  251  ; 
Pinkerton  v.  Caslon,  2  B.  &  Aid.  704; 
Garland  r.  Noble,  1  J.  B.  Mooru,  1 87  , 
Biggs  V.  Hansel,  16  C  B.  562.  Arbitra- 
tors are  presumed  to  have  acted  upon  aU 
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If  the  award  does  not  embrace  all  of  the  matters  within  the 
submission  which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  arbitrators, 
it  is  altogether  void,  (s) 

In  the  next  place  an  award  must  be  certain;  that  is,  it  must 
be  so  expressed  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  arbitrators,  the  effect  of  the  award,  or 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  under  it  {t)     For  the  very 


matters  submitted,  until  the  contnuT'  is 
shown.  Parsons  v.  Aldrich,  6  N.  IL  264 ; 
Emery  v.  Hitchcock,  12  Wend.  156.  But 
see  King  v,  Bowen,  8  M.  &  W«  625. 

(«)  In  Houston  v.  Pollard,  9  Met  164, 
by  an  agreement  of  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  arbiti-ators  were  to  determine  be- 
tween A  and  B,  1  st,  whether  A  had  fin- 
ished a  certain  dwelling-house  according 
to  his  contract  with  B,  and  what,  If  any 
thing,  remained  to  be  done  upon  the  house 
by  A,  and  how  much,  if  any  thinjr,  re- 
mained to  bo  paid  by  B  to  A,  and  what 
damage,  if  any,  sliould  be  deducted  and 
allowed  to  B  for  the  failure  of  A  to  per- 
form the  agreement  to  build  the  house; 
2d,  to  determine  and  decide  what  amount, 
if  any,  remained  to  be  advanced  by  B  to 
A,  and  what  remained  to  be  done,  if  any 
thing,  by  A,  upon  a  certain  other  dwell- 
ing-house, to  finish  it,  conformably  to  an- 
other contract  between  him  and  B ;  and 
the  parties  agreed  to  do  and  perform  to 
each  other  whatever  might  be  ordered  by 
the  arbitrators  to  be  done  by  them  respec- 
tively. The  arbitrators  awarded  that  B 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  to  A,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  for  building  the  first- 
mentioned  house,  and  that  another  certain 
sum  remained  to  be  advanced  by  B  to  A, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  contract  for  building 
the  other  house.  Hdd,  that  the  arbitra- 
tors had  not  decided  all  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  that  their  reward  was 
therefore  bad.  See  also.  In  re  Rider  and 
Fisher,  3  Bing.  w.  o.  874,  where,  in  a 
dispute  upon  a  building  contract,  arbitra- 
tors were  to  award  on  alleged  defects  in 
the  building,  on  claims  for  ^tra  work,  and 
deductions  for  omissions,  and  to  ascertain 
what  babmce,  if  any,  might  be  due  to  the 
builder.  An  award,  ordering  a  gross  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  builder,  without  any  de- 
cision on  the  alleged  defects,  was  held  ill. 

(t)  Hawkins  v.  Colclough,  1  Burr.  274 ; 
Schuyler  v.  Van  Der  Veer,  2  Gaines,  235, 
an  excellent  ease  on  this  subject.  And  it 
is  not  sufiicient  merely  that  the  parties 
and  the  arbitrators  amid  understand  it. 


The  award  should  be  in  terms  so  clear 
and  intelligible  that  every  one  who  reads 
it  may  comprehend  it.  Gratz  v,  Gratz,  4 
Ravle«  411.  A  few  instances  of  a  fatal 
uncertainty  in  awards  are  given  below. 
Thus,  an  award  directing  one  party  to 
give  a  bond,  without  saying  in  what  sum. 
Samon's  cjise,  5  Rep.  77.  And  see  Ba- 
con r.  Dabarry,  I  Ld.  Raym.  246.  To 
give  "  good  security  "  for  a  certain  sum, 
without  saying  what  security.  Jackson  r. 
De  Long,'  9  Johns.  43 ;  Tliinne  v.  Ri^ 
by,  Cro.  Jac.  314;  Tipping  v.  Smith,  2 
Stra.  1024;  Duport  v.  Wildgoosc,  2 
Bulstr.  260 ;  Barnet  v.  Gilson,  3  S.  &  R. 
340.  But  see  Peck  p.  Wakcly,  2  McCord, 
279,  where  an  award  to  give  "  sufficient 
indemnity  "  was  held  not  uncertain,  these 
words  being  construed  to  mean,  the  de- 
fendant's own  personal  obligation.  So  to 
convey  the  right  of  one  party  to  said 
farm,  where  no  farm  had  been  mentioned. 
Brown  v.  Hankerson,  3  Cowen,  70;  or 
tiiat  one  party  should  pay  £5,  and  other 
small  things,  Rudston  v.  Yates,  March» 
144 :  or  as  much  as  should  be  due  in  con- 
science. Watson  ».  Watson,  Styles,  28; 
or  as  much  as  certain  land  should  be 
worth.  Titus  v,  Perkins,  Skinner,  248 ; 
or  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  malt  should  be 
worth.  Hurst  v.  Bambridge,  I  Roll.  Abr. 
tit.  Arb.  (Q.)  pi.  7 ;  that  one  party  should 
give  up  a  certain  obligation,  dated  of  a 
given  date,  but  not  otherwise  identifying 
it.  Sheppard  v.  Sdtes,  2  Habt.  90.  And 
see  Mclvecn  t7.  Allea,  2  Harrison,  506 ;  Be- 
dam  V.  Clerkson,  Ld.  Raynb  124.  Or  to 
give  up  "severti  books."  Cockson  p. 
Ogle,  1  Lutw.  550 ;  or  an  award  of  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  land  purchased  of 
C.  F.,  to  be  taken  off  the  upper  part  of 
said  land.  Duncan  v,  Duncan,  1  Irc<l. 
466.  Contra,  of  an  award  that  one  party 
should  convey- to  the  other  all  the  lands 
he  held  by  a  certain  deed  from  A.  Whit- 
comb  V.  Preston,  i3  Vt.  53.  See  other 
instances  in  Clark  o.  Burt,  4  Gush.  396 ; 
Calvert  v.  Carter,  6  Md.  135;  Thomas  v* 
Holier,  3  Ohio,  266 ;  Watte  v,  Banj,  12 
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purpose  of  the  submission,  and  the  end  for  which  the  law  favors 
arbitration,  is  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  and  disputes ; 


Wend. 377;  Yonn«?t\  Reuben,  1  D«ll.  119; 
Hazcn  v.  Addis,  2  Gi-con,  333 ;  Hopcraft 
V.  Hickman,  2  Simons  &  S.  130;  Walsh 
V.  Gillmor,  3  Harris  &  J.  383 ;  Lylo  v. 
Rodgcrs,  5  Wheat.  394  ;  Stonehcwer  v. 
Fairar,  9  Jar.  203 ;  Kendal  v.  Symonds, 
Exch.  1855, 30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  552 ;  Parker 
V.  Eggleston,  5  Blackf  1 28 ;  McDonald  v. 
Bacon,  3  Scam.  428 ;  Callahan  v.  M'Al- 
exander,  1  Ala.  366 ;  Williams  i\  Wilson, 
9  Exch.  90.  In  Lincoln  v.  Whittcnton 
Mills,  12  Met.  31,  an  oral  agreement  was 
made  by  L.,  a  land-owner,  and  the  owners 
of  mills,  who  flowed  his  lands,  to  submit 
to  referees  the  question,  what  damages  he 
'should  receive.  The  referees  made  & 
written  award,  "  that  the  Taunton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  owners  of 
mills  or  their  assigns,  shall  pay  to  L."  a 
certain  sum  annually,  "so  long  as  said 
company  and  others  keep  up  their  dam, 
and  flow  as  heretofore ;  with  the  under- 
Btanding  and  agreement,  that  if  said  com- 
pany and  others  shall  discontinue  their 
dam,  the  said  L.,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  damages  as  it 
appears  his  land  sustains  in  consequence 
of  former  flowng,  until  they  arrive  at  their 
prunitive  goodness."  The  words  "ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  "  were  written  on  the 
award,  and  signed  by  L.,  and  by  "  C.  R, 
by  authority  of  the  flowers,"  and  L.  was 
paid,  for  several  years,  the  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  award ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear by  whom  the  payment  was  made. 
C.  R.  was  not,  at  the  time  of  his  accept- 
ing the  award,  the  agent  of  the  Taunton 
Manufacturing  Company,  nor  appointed 
by  tliem  for  that  purpose.  The  said  com- 
pany afterwards  ceased  to  do  business, 
and  their  mills  passed  to  other  owners, 
who  continued  to  flow  L.'s  land»,  but  re- 
fused to  pay  the  full  amount  of  damages 
awarded  by  the  referees,  and  oflered  him 
a  less  amount.  L.  refused  to  receive  the 
amount  so  oflered,  and  flled  a  complaint, 
in  common  form,  under  the  Hev.  Stat.  c. 
116,  praying  for  a  jury  to  estimate  the 
damages  caused  by  flowing  his  lands. 
Held,  that  the  awanl  was  void,  because  it 
was  neither  certain  nor  final ;  that  if  the 
award  had  been  valid,  it  would  not  have 
bound  the  respondents,  on  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  that  L  was  entitled  to  proceed 
on  his  complaint.  And  Wilde,  J.,  said : 
"  This  case  tirns  on  the  question  whether 
the  award  of  arbitrators,  relied  on  in  the 


di'foncc,  is  valid  and  binding  on  the  par- 
ties to  tiic  present  suit.  An  award  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  judgment,  and,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  certain  and  decisive  as  to  the 
matter  submitted,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
cause  of  a  new  controversy.  Sainon's  case, 
5  Rep.  77;  Bac.  Abr.  Arbitrament  and 
Award,  E.  2.  And  although  an  award 
may  bo  good  in  part,  and  in  part  void, 
yet  this  rule  applies  only  to  awards,  in 
%vhich  the  parts  of  the  award  are  distinct 
and  independent  of  each  other.  So  an 
award  may  bo  conditional ;  but  if  the  con- 
dition leads  to  a  ncAv  controversy,  the  award 
is  void.  According  to  these  principles,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  award  in  question 
is  void,  as  being  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
not  final  as  to  tiie  mutter  submitted  to  the 
arbitrators.  The  award  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain as  to  the  actual  payment  to  bo  made 
by  the  owners  of  the  reservoir  dam  to  the 
complainant;  but  it  is  expressly  on  the 
understanding  and  agreement,  that  if  the 
Taunton  Manufacturing  Company  and 
others  shall  discontinue  said  dam,  the 
complainant,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  '  slmll 
bo  entitled  to  said  damage  as  it  appears 
his  lands  sustained  in  consequence  of 
former  flowing,  until  they  shall  arrive  at 
their  primitive  goodness.'  It  is  clear,  we 
think,  bv  the  part  of  the  award,  that  it  is 
not  final  and  certain  between  the  parties, 
but  that  the  matter  submitted  is  left  open 
to  a  future  controversy  on  the  contingency 
of  the  discontinuance'  of  the  dam."  See 
also,  Fletcher  v.  Webster,  5  Allen,  566, 
where  it  is  ht^d^  that  an  award  is  not  valid 
which  provides  for  the  payment  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  submission  of  a  certain 
sum,  after  making  deductions  therefrom 
of  sums  which  are  not  fixed  by  or  capable 
of  being  ascertained  fiom  the  award.  In 
Johnson  v.  Latham,  I  Pnic.  Rep.  348,  4 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  203,  an  arbitrator  had  to 
decide  upon  tiie  depth  at  which  the  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  keep  a  weir  which 
penned  back  the  water  of  a  river,  so  as  to 
mterfere  with  the  plaintiffV  mill  higher  up 
the  stream,  and  to  determine  all  manner 
of  rights  of  water  between  the  parties. 
The  arbitrator  awarded  that  the  defend- 
ant was  entitled  to  maintain  his  weir  to 
the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  no  more, 
and  added,  that  ho  had  caused  marks  to  be 
placed,  which  marks  pointed  out  the*dcpth 
the  defendant  was  to  keep  his  weir,  and 
that  a  plan  annexed  to  the  award  correctly 
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and  this  is  inconsistent  with  uncertainty.  But  this  certainty  ia 
not  required  to  an  unreasonable  or  impracticable  degree;  it 
should  be  a  certainty  to  a  common  intent ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject  should  be  considered ;  and  if  that  which  is  left  un- 
certain by  the  words  of  the  award,  can  be  made  perfectly  cer- 
tain by  a  reference  to  a  standard  which  the  award  presents, 
this  is  sufficient  (u)  An  award  may  be  in  the  alternative,  (v) 
If  it  be  that  one  party  shall  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum,  but  no 
time  of  payment  be  fixed,  the  award  is  not  uncertain,  because 
the  sum  awarded  becomes  payable  immediately,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time,  (w) 

In  the  next  place,  the  award  must  be  possible ;  {x)  for  an 
award  requiring  that  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  done,  ia 
senseless  and  useless.  But  the  impossibility  which  vitiates  an 
award  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not 
to  the  accidental  disability  of  the  party  at  the  time,  (y)  Thus, 
if  he  be  ordered  to  pay  money  on  a  day  that  is  past,  this  is 
void ;  (z)  so,  if  he  be  required  to  give  up  a  deed  which  he  neith- 
er  has  nor  may  expect  to  have ;  (a)  but  if  he  be  directed  to  pay 

defined  and  described  the  depth  of  the  267;  Bigelow  p.  Msiynard,  4  Cosh.  317; 

weir  and  the    marks: — Held,   that    the  Pearson  v.  Archlwld,  11  M.  &  W.  477; 

awaitl  BuflSciently  |)ointed  out  the  depth  Bourko  i\  Lloyd,  10  M.  &  W.  550  ;  Eng- 

of  the  weir,  and' was  snfficiently  precise,  land  i;.  Davidson,  9  Dowl.  P.  C.  1052; 

althoujjh  it  made  no  provision  for  the  case  Mortin  v.  Bh^^c,  4  A.  &  £.  973  ;  Purdy 

of  floods,  or  for  rcpulatinfr  the  depth  of  v.  Delavan,  1  Caines,  304 ;  Lntz  v.  Linthi- 

the  paddle  in  the  defendant's   weir,  by  cum,  8  Pet.  165}  Brickhousc  v.  Hunter, 

which  the  water  could  be  let  off.    And  4  Hen.  &  Mun.  363;    Coxe  v.  Lundj, 

see  Pike  v.  Gage,  9  Foster,  461.  Coxe,  255. 

(u)  That  certainty  to  a  common  intent  (r)  Oldfleld  v.  Wilmer,  1  Leon.  140; 

is  sufficient,  see  Wood  v.  Karlo,  5  Rawle,  Lee  v.  Elkins,  12  Mod.  585  ;  Simmonds 

44  ;    Bi-own  r.  Warnock,  5   Dana,  492 ;  v,  Swaine,  1  Taunt.  549 ;  Commonwealth 

CaHC  V,  Ferris,  2  Hill,  75;    Dooiittle  v,  v.   Pejepscut  Proprietors,   7   Mass.  399; 

Miilcom,  8  Leigh,  608 ;  Coxe  v.  Gent,  1  Wharton    ».   King,   2    B.  &    Ad.   528 ; 

MfMuUan,  302;   1    Rol.  Abr,  tit.   Arb.  Thoniton  t>.  Carson,  7  Cnmch,  596. 

(il.),  pi.  14;  Cargey  t'.  Aitchcson,  2  B- &  («;)  Freeman  v.  Baspoule,  2  BrownL 

C.  170;  Doorf.  Williams  u.  Richardson,  309;   Imlay  v.   Wikoft,    1    South.  132; 

8  Taunt.  697 ;  Cayme  v.  Watts,  3  D.  &  Blood  v.  Shine,  2  Fla.  127.    An  award  of 

R.   224;    Grier  v.   Grier,   I   Dall.   173;  "  taxable  costs "  to  be  paid  by  one  par^ 

Kin;,'ston  ».  Kincaid,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  448.  is  not  void    for   uncertainty.     That   is 

Thus  an  award  to  pay  the  "  taxable  cost,"  certain  which  can    be  rendered  certain. 

is  sufliciently  certain.     Nichols  v.  Rensse-  Wrijjht  r.  Smith,  19  Vt.  110. 

InerMut.  Ins.  Co.  22  Wcnd.125;  Macon  (x)  Colwel  v.   Child,  1  Ch.  Ca«.  87, 

r.  Crump,  1  Call,  575  ;  Brown  v.  War-  Kunckle  r.  Kunckle,  1  Dall.  364. 

nock.  5  Dana,  492.    So  to  pay  a  certain  (y)    1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (B.),  pL  16; 

sum  in  90  da\'s,  and  interest.    SkeelB  v.  and  see  Wharton  v.  King,  2  B.  &  Ad. 

Chickering,   7  Met.  316.      See  Beale  v,  528. 

Beale,  Cro.  Car.  383  ;  Fumis  v.  Halloiu,  («)  I  Rol.  Abr.  tit  Arb.  (B.),  pi.  17. 

Barnes,  166,-'  Fox  v.  Smith,  ii  WiUon,  (a)  Lee  v,  Elkins,  12  Mod.  586 
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money,  the  award  is  good,  although  he  has  no  money,  for  it 
creates  a  valid  debt  against  him.  (6)  .Nor  can  a  party  avoid 
an  award  on  the  ground  of  an  impossibility  created  by  himself^ 
after  the  award,  or  perhaps  beforehand,  if  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  an  expected  award,  (c) 

This  impossibility  may  be  actual,  or  it  may  be  that  created 
by  law ;  for  an  award  which  requires  that  a  party  should  do 
what  the  law  forbids  him  to  do,  is  void,  either  in  whole,  or 
for  so  much  as  is  thus  against  the  law,  if  that  can  be  severed 
from  the  rest,  {d) 

An  award  must  be  reasonable;  (e)  if  it  be  of  things  in  them- 
selves of  no  value  or  advantage  to  the  parties,  or  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  justice  and  requirements  of  the  case,  or  if  it  un- 
dertake to  determine  for  the  parties  what  they  should  determine, 
for  themselves,  as  that  the  parties  should  intermarry,  it  is  void 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  merely  because  it  lays  a  bur 
den  on  one  party  only,  and  requires  nothing  of  the  other.  It 
used  to  be  said,  that  mutualUy  was  essential  to  an  award.  (/) 
It  is  now  certain  that  this  mutuality  need  not  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  award ;  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  neces- 
sary at  all.  (g)     If  A  and  B  refer  only  a  claim  which  A  has  on 

(h)  Brooke,  Abr.   tit.   Arb.  pi.  39 ;   1  now  applied  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it 

Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (F.),  pi.  2.  w.is  formerly  taken.    Horrel  v.  M'Alexan- 

(c)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Arb.  (E.  12).  dcr,  3  Hand.  94.     It  is  not  necessary  that 

(d)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (G.),  pi.  1.  the  same  acts  should  be  done  by  each  party. 
See  Alder  v.  Saviil,  5  Taunt.  454  ;  May-  Munro  v.  Alaire,  2  Caines,  320 ;  Kunckle 
bin  V.  Coulon,  4  Dall.  298 ;  Harris  v.  v.  Kunckle,  1  Dull.  364,  The  doctrine  of 
Cumow,  2  Chiity,  594  ;  Turner  v.  Swain-  mutuality  is  fully  expounded  in.  Purdy  v^ 
son,  1  M.  &  W.  572.  Delavan,  I  Caines,  315,  by  Kent,  J.,  and 

(e)  See  1  Kol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (B.),  pi.  in  Jones  v.  Boston  Mill  Corponition,  6 

12,   13;    Cooper  v.  ,  3  Ch.  Rep.  Pick.   148.      In   Onion  v.  Robinson,  1ft 

76,  cited  in  1  Vcm.  157;  Earl  &.  Stocker,  Vt.    510,    0.  and    W.  havini;  a  claim 

2  Vem.  231  ;  Cavendish  v. ,  1  Ch.  against   R.   for  money  received,  to  their 

Cas.  279.    But  a  strong  case  of  unreason-  use,  and  R.  alleging  that  he  hud  paid  it  to 

ableness  must  be  made  out  in  order  to  in-  0.,  they  submitted  the  matter  to  arbitra- 

duce  courts  to  set  aside  an  award ;  since  tors  with  authority  to  award  costs  and 

the  pirties  made  choice  of  their  own  jud^.  damages,  who  awarded  that  R.  account 

See    Wood    v.   GrifKth,   1    Swanst.  43  ;  to  O.  for  a  certain  sum,  in  damages  and 

Bro^n  V.  Brown,  I  Vern.  157, 2  Ch  Cas.  costs.    In  a  suit  on  the  award  in  favor  of 

140 ;  Waller  v.  Kin<r,  9  Mod.  63 ;  Hardy  O.,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  mato- 

V.  Innes,  6  J.  B.  Mooro,  574.     As  to  the  ality  in  the  submission   between  O.  and 

consistency  required   in    an    award,  see  R.,  and  that  neither  the  rights  nor  liabili- 

Ames  V.  Millward,  2  J.  B.  Moore,  713.  ties  of  either  were  afiected  by  the  award. 

(/)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbit.  (K.)    And  ^Tf/c/,  also,  that  the  submission  and  award, 

see  Gibson  u.  Powell,  5  Smedes  &  M.712;  though  legally  invalid,  might  be  given  in 

McKeon  v.  Oliphant  3  Harrison,  442.  evidence  under  a  declaration  sotting  forth 

(9)   The  doctrine  of  mutuality  Ib  not  the  above  fiicts 
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By  and  the  award  is  simply  that  B  pay  A  a  certaiii  sum  of 
money,  it  would  be  good,  but  it  would  have  no  element  of  mu- 
tuality that  did  not  belong  to  it  necessarily.  (A) 

Lastly,  the  award  must  be  final  and  conclusive,  (i)  This 
necessity  springs  also  from  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  law 
favors  arbitration,  namely,  the  settlement  and  closing  of  dis- 
putes, (j)  But  here,  too,  as  on  other  points,  the  law  is  now 
more  rational  and  less  technical  than  it  was  formerly.  Thus, 
it  was  once  a  rule  that  an  award  of  nonsuit  was  not  good. 


(h)  Weed  v,  Ellis,  3  Caines,  255;  Gor- 
don  V.  Tucker,  6  Greenl.  247 ;  Gnvlord 

V.  Gaylord,  4  Day,  422 ;  *;.  Palmer, 

12  Mod.  234  ;  Horton  v.  Benson,  Free- 
man, 204  ;  Doolittlo  v.  Malcom,  8  Leigh, 
608. 

(»■)  See  Goode  i*.  Waters,  20  Law  J. 
H.  B.  Ch.  72,  1  Enor.  L.  &  Ea.  181 ;  Wood 
V.  The  Company  of  Copper  Miners,  15  C. 
B.  464,  28  Eng.  L.  &.  Eq.  369 ;  Mavs  v. 
Cannell,  15  C.  B.  107,  28  Enp.  L.  &  Eq. 
328  ;  Carnochan  i\  Christie,  1 1  Wheat.  446. 
An  award,  which,  after  disposing  of  tho 
claims  of  sojne  of  the  parties,  declared 
that  as  to  the  claims  of  certain  other  par- 
ties, they  sliould  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
the  same,  either  at  law  or  equity,  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  order  of  reference  had 
never  been  made,  is  not  final.  Turner  v. 
Turner,  3  Russ.  Ch.  494.  But  an  award 
directinp:  the  execution  of  mutual  and 
eencral  releases  is  final.  Bell  v.  Gipps,  2 
Ld.  Ravm.  1141;  Birks  v.  Trippet,  1 
Saund.  32 ;  Wharton  v.  Kinp,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
528.  So  of  an  award  that  plaintiff  has  no 
good  cause  of  action.  Diboen  v.  Marquis 
of  Anjrlesca,  4  Tyrwh.  926 ;  M'Dermott 
».  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.  3  S.  &  R.  604 ;  Craven 
V.  Craven,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  403 ;  Jackson 
V.  Yabslev,  5  B.  &  Aid.  849 ;  Angus  v. 
Redford,  U  M.  &  W.  69. 

ij)  An  award  settling  the  costs  on  both 
sides,  without  saying  more,  is  final  and 
conclusive.  Bucklnnd  v.  Conway,  16 
Mass.  396;  Stickles  v.  Arnold,  1  Gray, 
418 ;  Tarquair  v.  Redingcr,  4  Yeates,*282 ; 
Hartnell  v.  Hill,  Forest,  73.  An  awai-d 
that  defendant  should  pay  costs,  without 
saying  to  whom,  is  not  uncertain.  Baily 
V.  Curling,  20  Law  J.  n.  b.  Q.  B.  235,  4 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  201  ;  and  see  Drew  v, 
Woolcock,  Bail  Court,  1854,  28  Eng.  L. 
ft  Eq.  223.  In  Hancock  v,  Reede,  15 
Jar.  1036,  6  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  368,  H.  &  M. 
being  partners,  had  covered  wires  with 
gutta  percha  for  R.,  in  poiBoance  of  a  con- 


tract. They  afterwards  assigned  the  part- 
nership business  to  C.  H.,  with  power  to 
him  to  take  proceedings  in  their  name  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  due  to  them,  to  en- 
force existing  contnicts,  and  to  deal  in  re- 
spect thereof  as  ihey  themselves  might 
have  done.  C.  H.,  after  the  assignment, 
also  covered  wires  for  R.  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  brou{::ht  two  actions  against 
him,  one  in  his  own  name,  the  other  in  the 
name  of  H.  &  M.  It  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween C.  H.  &  R.  to  refer  both  actions, 
and  all  matters  in  difi^rcnce,  ^  well  be- 
tween H.  &  M.  and  R.  as  between  C.  H. 
and  R.,  to  arbitration ;  whereupon  an  or- 
der  of  reference  was  drawn  up,  and  an 
award  had  been  made:  —  £fe/a,  that  the 
award  was  not  bad  for  want  of  finality  in 
awarding  a  discontinuance  of  H.  ft  Sf.'s 
actinii  without  determining  the  canse  of 
action,  as  it  appeared  that  the  diacontin- 
uance  had  been  entered  before  or  at  the 
time  of  making  the  order  of  reference, 
and  timt  it  was  left  to  tho  arbitrator  to 
decide  wliether  the  discontinuance  should 
remain,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  sbonld 
not  proceed  furtlier  in  that  >ietion.  And 
see  NichoLJon  r.  Svkes,  9  Exch.  357,  25 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  49o'.  —  Where  several  i»- 
sues  arc  involved  in  the  pleadings,  and 
the  whole  case  is  referred,  the  costs  to 
abide  the  result,  it  ought  to  appear  that 
each  issue  was  disposed  of.  See  Pearson 
V.  Archbold,  11  M.  &  W.  477  ;  Bourke  c. 
Lloyd,  10  M.  &  W.  550 ;  Stonehewer  p. 
Farrer,  6  Q.  B.  730 ;  Phillips  v.  Higgins 
20  Law  J.  N.  8.  Q.  B.  357,  5  Eng.  L.  &Eq 
295 ;  Wilcox  v.  Wilcox,  4  Exch.  500 . 
Kilbum  V.  Kilbum,  13  M.  &  W.  671.  S« 
where  a  cause,  and  cdl  maiteis  in  diffcrauK, 
are  referred,  the  costs  to  abide  the  result, 
the  award  ought  to  distinguish  betweer 
the  matters  in  the  cause  and  other  matton 
of  difierence.  See  Mortin  v,  Burge,  4  A. 
&  E.  973. 
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because  not  final,  as  the  pkintiff  might  immediately  renew  hia 
action ;  (k)  but  this  would  hardly  be  held  now.  An  award  of 
discontinuance  of  a  suit  has  always  been  held  sufficient  (/) 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  an  award,  that  it  is  upon  a  condi- 
tion, if  the  condition  be  clear  and  certain,  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  award,  in  itself  reasonable,  and  such  as  to  cause  no 
doubt  whether  it  were  performed  or  not,  or  what  were  the  rights 
or  objections  dependent  upon  it  (m) 

Any  delegation  or  reservation  of  their  authority  by  the  arbi- 
trators, which  would  have  the  efiect  of  leaving  any  thing  to  the 
future  judgment  or  power  of  the  arbitrators,  would  vitiate  the 
award.  (»)  But  where  arbitrators  are  unable  to  decide  accu- 
rately upon  some  particular  point,  requiring  some  technical 
knowledge,  they  may  refer  the  settlement  of  the  details  to  some 
third  person  having  such  knowledge,  the  arbitrators,  however, 
accurately  determining  the  principles  by  which  such  person  is 
to  be  governed,  (o) 


(k)  Knight  r.  Burton,  1  Salk.75 ;  1  Rol. 
Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (I.),  pi.  16;  Philips  v. 
Eni^htlcj,  1  Barnard.  463.  But  in  Miller 
V.  Alillcr*  5  Biiin.  62,  it  was  said  that  aj> 
bitrators  had  no  power  to  award  a  non- 
suit. Nor  have  they  to  arrest  judgment, 
if  their  power  be  only  to  direct  how  a  ver- 
dict shnil  be  entered.  Angus  v.  Bedford, 
IIM.  &W.  69. 

(/)  Blanchard  v.  Lilley,  9  East,  497 ; 
Philips  V.  Knightlcy,  1  Barnard.  463 ; 
Linscy  v.  Ashton,  Godb.  255 ;  Ingram  v. 
Webb,  1  llolle,  362.  Or  that  plainti6f 
should  enter  a  retraxit.  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit. 
Arb.  (F.),  pi.  7,  (I.),  pi.  18.  Or  that  no 
suit  should  be  brought  by  one  party 
against  tlie  other  on  a  certain  bond.  1 
Eol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (0.),  pl.  7.  Or  that 
all  suits  then  pending  between  the  parties 
should  cease.  Squire  v.  GrevoU,  6  Mod. 
33,  Ld.  Raym.  961, 1  Salk.  74.  Or  that  a 
chancery  suit  should  be  dismissed.  Knight 
V,  Burton,  6  Mod.  232,  1  Salk.  75.  See 
Purdy  V.  Dclavan,  I  Caines,  304,  for  an 
able  statement  of  the  law  upon  this  point 
by  Mr.  Justice  Kent. 

(m)  Collet  V.  Podwell,  2  Keble,  670; 
Kockill  V.  Witherell,  2  Keble,  838;  1  Rol. 
Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (II.),  pl.  8;  Purser  v. 
Prowd,  Cro.  Jac.  423.  An  award  that 
one  party  should  pay  the  other  a  particu- 
lar debt,  in  case  it  was  not  collected  from 
another  source,  is  valid  Williams  v. 
Williams.  11  Smedes  &  M.  393. 


(n)  Archer  v.  Williamson,  2  Harris  & 
G.  62;  Levezoy  v.  Gorgas,  4  Dall.  71 ; 
Lingood.t;.  Bade,  2  Atk.  501 ;  Emery  v. 
Emery,  Cro.  Eliz.  726 ;  Manser  v.  Heaver, 
3  B,  &  Ad.  295 ;  Tandy  v.  Tandy,  9 
Dowl.  P.  C.  1044,  5  Jur.  726.  So  an 
award  that  one  party  should  put  certain 
premises  in  good  repair,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  thii^  ptuty,  has  been  held  bad,  in  toto. 
Tomlin  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Fordwich,  5  A. 
&  £.  147.  So  an  award  that  A  should 
beg  B's  pardon,  in  such  form  as  B  should 
appoint,  is  an  improper  delegation  of  au- 
thority. Glover  v.  Barrie,  1  Salk.  71,  2 
Lutw.  1597. 

(o)  See  Emery  v.  Wase,  5  Ves.  846 ; 
Anderson  v.  Wallace,  3  Clark  &  F.  26 ; 
Sharp  V.  Nowell,  6  C.  B.  253 ;  Hopci-aft 
V.  Hickman,  2  Simons  &  S.  130;  Scale 
V.  Fothergill,  8  Beav.  361 ;  Church  v. 
Roper,  1  Ch.  Rep.  140 ;  Lingood  v.  Eade. 
2  Atk.  501;  Cater  v.  Startute,  Styles, 
217;  Fumis  v.  Hallom,  Barnes,  166; 
Winter  p.Garlick,  I  Salk.  75,  6  Mod.  195 ; 
Worral  v.  Akworth,  2  Keble,  331 ;  Hunter 
V.  Bennison,  Hardres,  43;  Galloway  v. 
Webb,  Hardin,  318.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety in  arbitrators  employing  an  attor- 
ney to  prepare  their  award.  Nor  is  there 
necessarily  any  impropriety  in  employing 
an  attorney  of  one  of  the  parties  for  that 
purpose.  Behrun  v.  Bremer,  C.  B-  1854. 
30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  490. 
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An  award  may  open  to  any  or  all  of  these  objections  in 
part,  without  being  necessarily  void  in  the  whole.  So  much  of 
it  as  is  thus  faulty,  is  void ;  but  if  this  can  be  severed  distinctly 
from  the  residue,  leaving  a  substantial,  definite,  and  unobjec- 
tionable award  behind,  this  may  be  done,  and  the  award  tiien 
will  take  effect,  (p)  It  is  therefore  void  in  the  whole  because 
bad  in  part,  only  where  this  part  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
residue,  or  where,  if  it  be  severed  and  amended,  leaving  the  res- 
idue in  force,  one  of  the  parties  will  be  held  to  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him,  but  deprived  of  the  advantage  or  recom- 
pense \vhich  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have,  {q) 

Generally  in  the  construction  of  awards,  they  are  favored  and 
enforced,  wherever  this  can  properly  be  done.  K  the  intention 
of  the  arbitrators  can  be  ascertained  from  the  award  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  and  this  intention  is  open  to  no  objection,  a 
very  liberal  construction  will  be  allowed  as  to  form,  or  rather, 
a  very  liberal  indulgence  as  to  matters  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, (r) 

If  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  presumption-  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  give  full  force  and  significance  to  an  award,  the 

^  (p)  This  is  a  perfectly  well-settled  doo-  v.  King,  2  B.  &  Ad.  528  ;  Thornton  ». 
tnne  in  the  law  of  arbitrament  and  award ;  Carson,  7  Cninch,  596 ;  Skillings  v.  Cool* 
too  well  settled  to  need  the  citation  of  au-  idge,  U  Mass.  43.  See  also,  Ebert  ir. 
thorities.  A  few  instances  of  the  appli-  Ebert,  5  Md.  Ch.  353. 
cation  of  the  principle  are  given  by  way  (7)  If  the  void  part  of  the  award  was 
of  illustration.  Thus,  in  an  award  that  apparently  intended  by  the  arbitrators  a£ 
defendant  should  pay  plaintiff  a  certain  the  consideration,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
Bum,  and  a/so  die  costs  of  arbitration^  where  that  portion  which  is  goo<i,  or  if  the  void 
the  arbitrator  had  no  power  to  award  costs,  part  manifestly  affected  the  judgment  of 
that  part  is  bad,  but  the  rest  is  valid,  the  arbitrators,  in  respect  to  other  matten, 
Candler  v.  Fuller,  Willes,  62 ;  Fox  v.  the  whole  is  clearly  void.  See  Pope  r. 
Smith,  2  Wilson,  267 ;  Addison  v.  Gray,  Brett,  2  Saund.  292,  whe:^  part  was  void 
2  Wilson,  293;  Gordon  v.  Tucker,  6  for  uncertainty;  Winch  v.  Sanders,  Cro. 
Grccnl.  247.  So,  in  an  award  directing  a  Jac.  684,  where  part  was  void  because  the 
lease  for  life  to  one  party,  and  a  remainder  arbitrator  had  rcftor\'ed  to  himself  n  futura 
over  in  fee  to  a  thira  person,  the  last  part  authority.  See  further,  Sturke  r.  Do- 
was  rejected,  and  tne  first  supported.  Smeth,  Willes,  66;  Johnson  v.  Wilson, 
Bretton  v.  Prat,  Cro.  Eliz.  758.  And  so,  Willes,  248 ;  Clement  i;.  Durgin,  1  GreenL 
where  part  of  the  sum  awarded  to  one  300. 

party  was  founded  upon  a  claim,  illegal  in  (r)  Spear   v.  Hooper,  22   Pick.   144; 

Its  nature,  the  other  portion  being  separa-  Rixford  v.  Nye,  30  Vt.  132;  Kendrick  v. 

ble.    Aubertv.  Maze,  2B.&P,  371.    So,  Turbell,  26id.  416;  Ebert  r.  Ebcrt,5  Md. 

if  an  award  directs  one  party  to  deliver  Ch.  353.    It  is  said  in  Tomlinson  v.  Ham- 

np  a  deed  not  in  his  possession,  or  pay  a  mond,  that  a  party  cannot  complain  of  an 

sum  of  money,  the  last  is  good  and  the  award  which  was  designed  for  his  benefit, 

Drst  bad,  and  the  award  is  not  invalid,  though  it  may  be  wanting  in  dcfinitoneat 

Leo  V.  Elkins,  12  Mod.  585  ;  Simmonds  u.  or  certainty.    8  Iowa,  40. 
Swaine^  1  Taunt  549 ;  and  see  Wharton 
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court  will  incline  to  make  that  presumption  which  gives  effect 
to  the  award,  rather  than  one  which  avoids  it.  (s)  Thus,  it  has 
been  laid  down,  almost  as  a  rule,  and  certainly  as  a  maxim,  that 
where  the  words  of  an  award  extend  beyond  those  of  the  sub- 
mission, it  shall  be  understood  that  they  are  mere  surplusage, 
because  there  is  nothing  between  the  parties  more  than  was 
submitted ;  (t)  and  if  the  words  of  the  award  be  less  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  the  submission,  it  shall  be  understood 
that  what  is  omitted  was  not  controverted,  unless,  in  either 
case,  the  contrary  is  expressly  shown,  (u)  And  if  the  submis- 
sion be  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  the  award  equally  so, 
covering  "all  demands  and  questions,"  &c.,  between  the  parties, 
yet  either  party  may  show  that  a  particular  demand  either  did 
not  exist,  or  was  not  known  to  exist,  when  the  submission  was 
entered  into,  or  that  it  was  not  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
arbitrators,  or  considered  by  them,  (v) 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases  often  used  in  awards, 
which  seem  to  have  acquired  from  practice  a  legal  significatiooi 
Thus,  "  costs  '*  will  mean  only  the  legal  costs  of  court ;  and 
even  "  charges  and  expenses  "  mean  no  more,  unless  more  be 
specially  indicated,  (w)  Such  at  least  is  the  English  authority ; 
but  it  might,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  the  courts  of  tliis 
country  would  execute  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  con- 
strue such  very  general  words  as  these  accordingly.  So  "  re- 
leases "  mean  to  the  time  of  the  submission,  and  have  been  so 


(»)  Ai-mit    V.  Breame,  2  Ld.  Rajm.  P.  C.  411 ;  Shelling  i?.  Farmer,  1  Stra. 

1076;  Booth  v.  Ganiett,  2  Stra.  1082;  646;  Smith  v.  Johnson,   15    East,  213; 

Rose  V.  Spiirk,  Alcvn,  61.  Dunn  v.  Murray,  9  B.  &  C-  780. 

(t)  Alder  V.  Suvill,  5  Taunt.  454 ;  Sol-        {to)  Fox  v.  Smith,  2  Wilson,  267.    And 

omons  17.  M'Kiustry,  13  Johns.  27.  an  award  of  costs  generally,  is  understood 

(u)  Knight  V.  Burton,  1  Salk.  75 ;  6  Mod.  to  be  costs  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  oflS- 

231 ;  Middlcton  v.  Weeks,  Cro.  Jac.  200 ;  ccr.    Sec  Dudley  v.  Nettlefold,  1  Stm.  737. 

Vanvivdc  v.  Vanviv^fe,   Cro.  Eliz.  177  ;  An  award  that  the  costs  be  paid  immedi- 

Webb  V.  Ingram,  Cro.  Jac.  664 ;  Lewis  ately  by  one  party,  means  that  they  are 

V,  Burgess,  5  Gill,   129  ;  Roberts  v.  Ma-  payable  upon  notice  to  such  party.     Hog- 

riett,  2  Snund.   188 ;  Cable  v.  Rogers,  3  gins  v.  Gordon,  3  Q.  B.  466 ;  Wright  v, 

Bulstr.  311  ;  Ward  v.  Uncorn,  Cro.  Car.  ^mith,  19  Vt.  110 ;  Safford  v.  Stevens,  2 

216;    Bussfield   v.  Bussfield,   Cro.  Jac.  Wend.   158;  Barnes   t;.   Parker,  8  Met. 

577.  134.    In  Morrison  v.  Buchanans,  32  Vt. 

(f)  Raree  v.  Farmer,  4  T.   R.  146;  289,  ^/</,  thj\t  an  arbitrator  has  nd  power 

Golightly  r.  Jcllicoe,  id.  147,  n. ;  Thorpe  to  award  costs  of  arbitration,  except  when 

V  Cooper,  5  Bing.  1 29  ;  Scddon  v.  Tutop,  it  is  expressly  given  him  by  the  submts- 

6  T.  R.  607  ;  Martin  v.  Thornton,  4  Esp.  sion. 
ISO     But  see  Jones  v.  Bennett,  I  Bro. 
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construed  even  when  the  words  used  were  "  of  all  claims  to 
the  time  of  the  award ; "  for  the  arbitrators  had  no  authority  to 
go  beyond  this  limit  (x)  And  if  by  an  award  money  is  to  be 
paid  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  this  implies  an  award  of  a  release 
on  the  other  side,  and  makes  this  a  condition  to  the  pay- 
ment, (y) 

There  is  no  especial  form  of  an  award  necessary  in  this  conn- 
try,  (z)  If  the  submission  requires  that  it  should  be  sealed,  it 
must  be  so.  (a)  And  if  the  submission  was  made  under  a 
statute,  or  under  a  rule  of  court,  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
or  the  rules  should  be  followed.  But  even  here  mere  formal  in- 
accuracies would  seldom  be  permitted  to  vitiate  the  award.  K 
the  submission  contains  other  directions  or  conditions,  as  that 
it  should  be  delivered  to  the  parties  in  writing,  or  to  each  of  the 
parties,  such  directions  must  be  substantially  foUowed.  Thus, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  held,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
copy  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  parties  on  each  side,  but  each 
individual  party  must  have  one.  (b) 


Ix)  Making  v.  Welstrop,  Freem.  462 ; 

'^hite  V.  Holford,  Styles,  170;  Hooper  v. 
Pierce,  12  Mod.  116;  Squire  v.  Grevell, 
6  Mod.  34 ;  Abrahat  v.  Brandon,  10  Mod. 
201 ;  Herrick  v.  Herrick,  2  Keble,  431 ; 
Robinet  v.  Cobb,  3  Lev.  188 ;  Nicholas  v. 
Chapman,  3  id.  344. 

(;y)  Mawe  v.  Samuel,  2  Rolle,  I  ; 

r.  t*almer,  12  Mod.  234  ;  BrowTi  v.  Sav- 
age, Cas.  temp.  Finch,  184. 

(z)  It  may  be  under  seal,  or  in  writing, 
or  oral,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  submis- 
sion to  t|ie  contrary.     Cable  v.  Rogers, 

3  Bulstr.  311  ;  Marsh  v.  Packer,  20  Vt. 
198;  Gates  v.  Bromell,  Holt,  82. 

(a)  Stanton  v.  Henry,  11  Johns.  133; 
Rea  V.  Gibbons,  7  S.  &  R.  204.  And  see 
French  v.  New,  20  Barb.  481. 

{b)  Huntgatc  v.  Mease,  Cro.  Eliz.  885. 
Sed  quasre.  See  Pratt  v.  Hackett,  6 
Johns.  14.  So,  if  by  the  submission,  the 
award  is  to  be  indorud  on  the  submission, 
an  award  annexed  to  the  submission  b^  a 
wafer,  is  not  valid.  Montague  v.  Smith, 
13  Mass.  396.    And  in  Wade  v.  Dowling, 

4  Ellis  &  B.  44,  28  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  104, 
St  was  heidf  that  where  the  submission  re- 
quired that  the  awai*d  should  be  made  by 
more  than  one  arbitrator,  the  award  must 
be  the  joint  act  of  the  arbitrators,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  presence  of  each  other.    See 


also,  Henderson  ».  Buckley,  14  B.  Men. 
294.  But  this  seems  too  much  like  for- 
saking the  substance,  and  clinging  to  the 
shadow.  Perhaps  the  fact  proved  in  tluit 
case,  that  the  arbitrators  by  mistake  an- 
nexed the  wrong  paper  to  the  submission, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  decision.  If  the 
submission  require  the  award  to  be  at- 
tested by  witnesses,  such  attestation  is 
necessary,  and  the  submission  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  before  such  attestation, 
although  tlic  arbitrators  have  done  all 
their  duty.  Bloomer  w.  Sherman,  5  Paige, 
575 ;  see  Newman  v.  Labeaume,  9  Mo. 
30. — If  by  the  submission  tlic  award 
must  be  ready  for  deliveiy  at  a  day  cer- 
tain, the  award  is  complete,  if  it  be  in  fact 
ready  on  that  day,  although  not  delivered, 
and  although  some  accident  should  occur, 
by  which  it  should  never  be  delivered  at 
all.  Brown  v.  Vawser,  4  East,  584 ;  and 
see  Hcnfree  v.  Bromley,  6  East,  809; 
Macarthur  v.  Campbell,  5  B.  &  Ad.  518. 
In  Brooke  v.  Mitchell,  6  M.  &  W.  473, 
where  an  order  of  reference  required  thai 
the  arbiti'ator  should  viake  and  publish  his 
award  in  writing,  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
the  parties,  or  such  of  them  as  should  re- 
quire the  same,  on  or  before  a  certain  day, 
it  was  held  that  the  award  was  "  publishcil 
and  ready  to  be  delivered,"  witliin  lue 
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If  an  award  be  relied  on  in  defence,  the  execution  of  the 
submission  by  each  party,  or  the  agreement  and  promise  by 
each,  if  there  was  no  submission  in  writing,  must  of  course  be 
proved,  because  the  promise  of  the  one  party  is  the  consideration 
for  the  promise  of  the  others,  (c) 

An  award  is  so  far  like  a  judgment  that  an  attorney  has  been 
held  to  have  a  lien  upon  it  for  his  fees ;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  in  all  respects,  (d) 

It  may  happen,  where  an  award  is  offered  in  defence,  or  as 
the  ground  of  an  action,  that  it  is  open  to  no  objection  what- 
ever for  any  thing  which  it  contains  or  which  it  omits ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  set  aside  for  impropriety  or  irregularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  arbitrators,  or  in  the  proceedings  before  th^m. 
Awards  are  thus  set  aside  if  "  procured  by  corruption  or  un- 
due means,"  as  is  said  in  the  stat.  9  and  10  Wm.  III.  ch.  15, 
which  is  held  as  only  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  was  before. 
This  rule  rests,  indeed,  on  the  common  principle  that  fraud 
vitiates  and  avoids  every  transaction.  So  too,  it  may  well  be 
set  aside,  if  it  be  apparent  on  its  face  that  the  arbitrator  has 
made  a  material  mistake  of  fact  or  of  law.  (e)  •  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  a  strong  case  in  which  the  court  would  receive  evidence 
of  a  mistake,  either  in  fact  or  in  law,  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  award,  and  was  not  supposed  to  spring  from,  or  indicate 
corruption,  and  was  not  made  out  to  the  arbitrator's  satisfac- 
tion. ( f)     And  while  an   award  obtained  by  fraud  in  either 


meaning  of  the  order,  when  it  was  exe-  ».  Kemp,  Bail  Court,  1855,  32  Eng.  L.  & 

eated  by  the  arhitmtor  in  the  presence  of,  Kq.  147.     Bee  also,  Collins  v.  Powell,  2 

and   attested   by  witnesses,  and   that  it  T.  R.  756,  that  there  is  a  diffci-cnco  be- 

could  not  bo  set  auide,  although  the  plain-  tween  money  awarded,  and  money  ro- 

tiff  died  on  the  following  day,  and  before  covered  by  a  judgment. 
be  had  notioo  thnt  the  award  was  read^.        (e)  See  Auliert  t;.  Maze,  2  B.  &  P.  371 ; 

In  Sellick  e.  Addams,  15  Johns.  197,  it  Pringle  v,  M'Clenachan,    1    Dnll.   487 ; 

was  held,  that  where  sworn  copies  of  an  Kance  v.  Thompnon,  1  Snccd,  321. 
award  are  delivcrod  to  the  parties  by  the        (/)  This  subject  was  vciy  fully  consid- 

atbitrators,  and  received  without  objection,  ered  in  the  Boston  Water  PoweV  Co.  i\ 

this  is  a  waiver  of  their  right  to  receive  Gray,  6  Met.  131.    From  the  able  opinion 

the  original  award.  of  S/uiw,  C.  J.,  we  quote  the  follo>\ing  : 

(c)  Antr;;m   it.    Chace,  15   Bast,  209;  "It  is  clearly  pcttled  that  an  nwai\l   is 

Houghton  r.  Houghton,  37  Me.  72.  prima  facie  bmding  upon  the  fartics,  and 

{d)  Ormerod   /.'.   Tate,    I    East,   464 ;  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  tlie  party  ^  ho 

Cowell  ».  Botteley,  4  Moore  &  S.  265,  would  avoid  it.    In  ^ncral,  arbitnitors 

■.  c.  not  as  well  reported  uiwn  this  point  in  have  full  power  to  decide  ujKjn  questioni 

10  Bing.  432.     Bui  see  Dunn  v.  West,  10  of  law  and  fact,  which  directly  or  incldent- 

C.  B.  420, 1  Bug.  L.  &  £q.  325 ;  Brearey  ally  arise  in  considering  and' deciding  the 
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party,  woald  undoubtedly  be  set  aside,  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
firaudulent  representation  to  an  arbitrator,  by  means  of  which  an 


questions  embraced  in  the  submission. 
As  incident  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tions of  fact,  they  have  power  to  decide 
all  questions  as  to  the  admission  and  re- 
jection of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  credit 
due  to  evidence,  and  the  inferences  of  fisict 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  So,  when  not  lim« 
itcd  by  the  terms  of  the  submission,  they 
liave  authority  to  decide  questions  of  law, 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  matters 
submitted ;  because  they  are  judges  of  the 
parties'  own  choosing.  Their  decision  upon 
matters  of  fact  and  law,  thus  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  authority,  is  conclu- 
sive, upon  the  siftne  principle'  that  a  final 
judgment  of  a  court  of  last  resort  is  con- 
clusive; which  is,  that  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  rendered  can  no  longer  be 
heard  to  question  it.  It  is  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  res  judicata ;  it  is  the  final  judg- 
ment for  that  case,  and  between  those  par- 
ties. It  is  amongst  tlie  rudiments  of  the 
law,  that  a  party  cannot,  when  a  judgment 
is  relied  on  to  support  or  to  bar  an  action, 
avoid  the  effect  of  it  by  proving,  even  if 
he  could  prove  to  perfect  demonstration, 
that  there  was  a  mistake  of  the  facts  or  of 
the  law.  But  this  general  rule  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  exceptions  and  limitations,  aris- 
ing either  from  the  submission,  or  from 
the  awartl  itself,  or  from  matter  distinct 
from  either.  If  the  submission  be  of  a 
certain  controversy,  expressing  that  it  is 
to  be  decided  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples of  law,  then  both  parties  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  their  case  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  true  rules  of  law,  which  are 
presumed  to  be  known  to  the  arbitrators, 
who  are  then  only  to  inquire  into  tlio  facts, 
and  apply  the  rules  of  law  to  them,  and 
decide  accordingly.  Then  if  it  appears  by 
the  award,  to  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, that  the  arbitrators  have  decided 
contrary  to  law,  of  which  the  judgment  of 
such  a  court,  when  the  parties  have  not 
submitted  to  another  ti-ibuiial,  is  the  stand- 
ard, the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the 
arbitrators  have  mistaken  the  law,  which 
they  were  presumed  to  understand;  the 
decision  is  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority,  as  determined  by  the  submis- 
sion, and  is  for  that  reason  void.  But 
when  the  parties  have  expressly,  or  by 
reasonable  implication,  submitted  the  ques- 
tions of  law,  as  well  as  the  questions  of 
fact,  arising  out  of  the  matter  of  contro- 
rorsy,  the  decision  of  the  arbiti-ators  on 


both  subjects  is  final.  It  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  res  judicata,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  has  been  adjudged  by  a  tribu- 
nal which  the  parties  have  agreed  to  make 
final,  and  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  for 
that  controversy  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  as  contrary  to  principle,  for  a  court  of 
law  or  equity  to  rejudge  the  same  question, 
as  for  an  inferior  court  to  rejudge  the  de- 
cision of  a  superior,  or  for  one  court  to 
overrule  the  judgment  of  another,  where 
the  law  has  not  g:iven  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, or  a  revising  power  acting  din.'Cilj 
upon  the  judgment  alleged  to  be  ei-rone- 
ous.  —  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
question  whether  the  court  will  not  set 
aside  an  award,  on  the  ground  of  mistake 
of  the  law,  when  the  arbitrator  is  not  a 
professional  man,  and  decline  inquiry  into 
such  mistake,  when  he  was  nnderetood, 
from  his  profession,  to  be  well  acquaioted 
with  the  law.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases 
may  have  countenanced  this  distinction. 
But  the  probability  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  taken  rather  by  way  of  instance  to 
illustrate  tlie  position,  that  when  the  par* 
ties  intended  to  submit  the  questions  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fact,  the  award  should 
be  final,  but  otherwise  not ;  which  we  take 
to  be  the  true  principle.  But  we  think 
the  more  modem  cases  adopt  the  princi- 
ple, tliat  inasmuch  as  a  judicial  decision 
upon  a  question  of  right,  by  whatever 
forum  it  is  nuide,  must  almost  necessarily 
involve  an  application  of  certain  rules  of 
law  to  a  particular  statement  of  facts,  and 
as  the  |jcat  purpose  of  a  submission  to 
arbitration  usually  is  to  obtain  a  speedy 
determination  of  the  controvcrsv,  a  suD- 
mission  to  arbitration  embraces  tlie  power 
to  decide  questions  of  law,  unless  that  pre- 
sumption is  rebutted  by  some  exception  or 
limitation  in  the  submission.  Wo  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  law  in  pcnnitting  parties 
thus  to  substitute  a  domestic  forum  for  tho 
courts  of  law,  for  any  good  reason  satis- 
factory to  'themselves  ;  and  having  done 
so,  there  is  no  hardship  in  holdin^r  them 
bound  by  the  result.  Volenti  nonjit  inju- 
ria. On  the  contrary,  there  are  obvious 
cases  in  which  it  is  highly  beneficial. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  parties 
have  an  election  of  forum ;  sometimes  it 
is  allowed  to  the  plaintiff,  and  sometimes 
to  the  defendant.  It  may  depend  upon 
the  amount  or  the  natuie'of  the  cui^trrt- 
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awaid  was  obtained,  will  not  be  the  ground  of  an  action  by  the 
injured  party,  {g) 

It  has  been  permitted  to  the  arbitrators  to  state  a  mistake  of 
foot,  which  they  afterwards  discovered ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  court  cannot  then  rectify  the  award,  or  do  any  thing  but 
set  it  aside  if  the  error  be  material,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
refer  the  case  back  again  to  the  arbitrators,  (k) 


yeny,  or  the  personal  relations  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  As  familiar  instan- 
ces in  our  own  practice,  one  may  elect  to 
proceed  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  a  State  court;  at  law  or  in  equity; 
in  a  higher  or  lower  court.  In  cither  case, 
a  judgment  in  one  is,  in  general,  conclu- 
■ive  against  proceeding  in  another.  A 
very  common  instance  of  making  a  judg- 
ment conclusive  by  consent,  is  where  a 
party  agrees  in  consideration  of  delay,  or 
■ome  advantage  to  himself,  to  make  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
conclusive,  where,  but  for  such  consent, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  the  judgment  of 
the  higher  court.  But  where  the  whole 
matter  of  law  and  fact  is  submitted,  it  may 
be  open  for  the  court  to  inquire  into  a 
mistake  of  law,  arising  from  matter  appar- 
ent on  the  award  itself;  as  where  the  ar- 
bitrator has,  in  his  award,  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  made  his  award  in  the 
alternative,  without  expressing  his  own 
opinion  ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  com- 
mon, where  the  arbitrator  expresses  his 
opinion,  and  conformably  to  that  opinion, 
finds  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties ;  but 
if  the  law  is  otherwise,  in  the  case  stated, 
then  his  award  is  to  be  for  the  other  party. 
In  such  case,  there  is  no  doubt  the  court 
will  consider  the  award  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact,  and  decide  the  question  of  law 
thni  presented.  Another  case,  somewhat 
analogous,  is  where  it  is  manifest,  upon 
the  awai'd  itself,  that  the  arbitrator  in- 
tended to  decide  according  to  law,  but  has 
mistaken  the  law.  Then  it  is  set  aside, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  the  result  does 
not  conform  to  the  real  judgment  of  the 
arbiimtor.  For  then,  whatever  his  author- 
ity was  to  decide  the  questions  of  law,  if 
controverted,  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, the  case  supposes  that  he  intended 
to  decide  as  a  court  of  law  would  decide ; 
and  therefore,  if  such  decision  would  be 
otherwise,  it  follows  that  he  intended  to 
decide  the  other  way."  And  see  Bnrchell 
V.  Marsh,  17  How.  344.  i*i  this  case 
Ml.  Justice  Grier  said:  '* Arbi^raton  are 


judges  chosen  by  the  parties  to  decide  the 
matters  submitted  to  them,  finally  and 
without  appeal.  As  a  mode  of  settling 
disputes,  it  should  receive  every  encour- 
agement from  courts  of  eqnity.  If  the 
award  is  within  the  suhmisjsioii,  and  con- 
^ns  the  honest  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, after  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the 
parties,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  set  it 
aside  for  error,  either  in  law  or  fact.  A 
controiy  course  would  be  a  substitution  of 
the  judgment  of  the  chancellor  in  place  of 
the  judges  chosen  by  the  parties,  and 
would  make  an  award  the  commence- 
ment, not  the  end,  of  litigation."  See 
also,  Jones  v.  Boston  Mill  Corporation,  6 
Pick.  148  ;  Fuller  v.  Fenwick,  3  C.  B. 
705 ;  Faviell  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Co.  2  Exch.  344  ;  Kent  v.  Elstob,  3  East, 
18 ;  Kleine  v.  Katara,  2  Gallis.  61  ;  Grcen- 
ough  V.  Rolfe,  4  N.  H.  357  ;  Johns  v.  Ste- 
vens, 3  Vt.  308  ;  Bliss  v.  Robins,  6  id. 
529  ;  9oot  ».  Renwick,  15  111.  461  ; 
Wohlenberg  v.  Lageman,  6  Taunt.  254; 
Prentice  v.  Reed,  1  Taunt.  152  ;  /«  n*. 
Badger,  2  B.  &  Aid.  691 ;  Bouttilier  t; 
Thick,  1  Dowl.  &  R.  366  ;  Richardson  v 
Nourse,  3  B.  &  Aid.  237  ;  Delver  i*. 
Barnes,  I  Taunt.  48  ;  Cramp  v.  Symons, 
1  Bing.  104;  Anonymous,  1  Cliitiy,  674. 

{a)  Blagrave  v.  Bristol  Waterworks  Co. 
1  H.  &  N.  369. 

(h)  As  to  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  fact, 
see  an  elaborate  review  of  the  authorities 
by  Ch.  Kentf  in  Underhill  i*.  Van  Cort- 
hmdc,  2  Johns.  Ch.  339.  So  also,  Tlie 
Boston  Water  Power  Co.  v.  Gray.  6  Met. 
131,  cited  supra,  where  Sfiaw,  C.'J.,  said : 
"Another  ground  for  setting  aside  the 
award  is  a  mistake  of  fact,  apparent  upon 
the  awaixl  itself;  and  this  is  held  to  inval- 
idate the  award,  upon  the  principle  stated 
in  tlie  preceding  proposition,  that  the 
award  does  not  conform  to  the  judgment 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  mistake,  appar- 
ent in  some  material  and  important  par- 
ticular, shows  that  the  result  is  not  the 
true  iudgment  of  the  arbitrators.  The 
mistake,  therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  na- 
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If  the  submission  authorize  the  arbitrators  to  refer  questions 
of  law  to  the  court,  this  may  be  done ;  otherwise,  such  refer- 
ence would,  in  general,  either  be  itself  declared  void,  or  would 
have  the  effect  of  avoiding  the  award,  because  it  prevented  it 
from  being  certain,  or  final  and  conclusive,  (i)  The  arbitrators, 
by  a  general  submission,  are  required  to  determine  the  law 
and  only  a  decided  and  important  mistake  could  be  shown 
and  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  award;  it  has  been  said, 
that  only  a  mistake  amounting  to  a  perverse  misconstruction 


ture,  so  affecting  tho  principles  upon 
which  the  awnrd  is  based,  that  if  it  nad 
been  seosoaably  known  and  disclosed  to 
the  arbitrators,  if  tho  truth  had  been  known 
and  understood  by  them,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  come  to  a  different  result.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  class  of  mistakes, 
is  an  obvious  error  in  computation,  by 
which  tho  apparent  result,  in  sums  or 
times,  or  other  things  of  like  kind,  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  In  such  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  result  stated  is  not  that  in- 
tended ;  it  does  not  exprcss  the  real  judg- 
ment of  the  arbitratoi-g.  Tho  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  court  will  set  aside  an 
awai'd,  upon  matter  not  arising  out  of  the 
submission  or  award,  is,  where  there  is 
some  corruption,  partiality,  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators,  or  some 
fraud  or  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ty attempting  to  set  up  tho  award,  by 
means  of  which  the  arbitrators  were  de- 
ceived or  misled.  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  the  result  the  deliberate  and  fair  judg- 
ment  of  tho  judges  chosen  by  the  parties ; 
the  former  is  the  result  of  prejudice  unin- 
fluenced by  law  and  fact ;  the  latter  may 
bo  a  true  judgment,  but  upon  a  case  false- 
ly imposed  on  them  by  the  fraud  of  a 
party.  Under  this  class  of  cases,  where 
the  award  may  be  set  aside,  upon  matter 
-  yC  arising  out  of  the  submission  or  award, 
another  was  stated  at  the  trial ;  that  is, 
where  the  arbitrator;)  make  a  mistake  in 
matter  of  fact  by  which  they  are  led  to  a 
false  result.  This  would  not  extend  to  a 
case  where  tho  arbitrators  come  to  a  con- 
du-tioii  of  fact  ^  oneously,  upon  evidence 
submitted  to  and  consideixMl  by  them,  al- 
thou<^h  the  party  impeaching  tho  award 
should  propose  to  demonstrate  that  the 
inference  was  wrong.  This  would  be  the 
result  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  upon 
facts  and  circumstances  known  and  under- 
nood ;  therefore  a  result  which,  upon  the 


principles  stated,  must  be  deemed  condn- 
sive.  But  the  mistake  mast  be  of  some 
fact,  inadvertently  assumed  and  believed, 
which  can  now  be  shown  not  to  have  been 
80  assumed ;  and  the  principal  illustration 
was  that  of  using  a  false  weight  or  meas- 
ure, believing  it  to  be  correct.  Suppose, 
as  a  ftuther  illustration,  that  a  compass 
had  been  used  to  ascertain  the  bearings  of 
points,  and  it  should  be  afterwards  found, 
that  by  accident,  or  the  fraud  of  a  party, 
a  magnet  had  been  so  placed  as  to  disturb 
the  action  of  the  needle,  and  this  wholly 
unknown  to  the  arbitrators ;  it  is  not  a 
fact,  or  the  inference  of  a  fact,  upon  which 
any  judgment  or  skill  had  been  exercised, 
but  a  pure  mistake,  by  which  their  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  needle,  had  been 
swerved  from  the  true  direction,  which  it 
would  have  taken  had  it  followed  the  true 
law  understood  to  govern  it.  One  test  of 
8tv?h  a  mistake  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  kind, 
and  so  obvious,  that  when  brought  to  tho 
notice  of  the  arbitrators,  it  would  induoB 
them  to  alter  the  result  to  which  the^  had 
come  in  the  particular  speciHcd.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  such  mistake  can  be 
proved  only  by  the  testimony  or  by  the 
admission  of  the  arbitrators.  They  may, 
from  various  causes,  be  unable  to  testify, 
or  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  the  facts 
and  circumstances  sufficiently.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  matter  of  law,  confined  to  a 
case  of  mistake  admitted  or  proved  by 
the  arbitrators ;  but  it  must  be  of  a  fact 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
trators has  not  passed  as  a  part  of  their 
judicial  investigation,  and  one  of  such  a 
nature,  and  so  proved,  as  to  lead  to  a 
reasonable  belief  that  they  were  misled 
and  deceived  bv  it,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  the  tmth,  they  would  have  come 
to  a  different  result." 

(i)  Sutton  V.  Horn,  7.  S.  &  R.  S28. 
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of  the  law,  would  have  this  effect ;  certainly  a  very  great  power 
is  given  to  arbitrators  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  even  been 
expressly  declared,  that  they  have  not  only  all  the  powers  of 
equity  as  well  as  of  law,  but  may  do  what  no  court  could 
do,  in  giving  relief,  or  doing  justice,  (j) 

Other  grounds  of  objisction  to  an  jaward,  are  irregularity  of 
proceedings.  Thus,  a  want  of  notice  to  the  parties  furnishes  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  award.  (&)     And  for  this  purpose 


( »)  The  power  of  arbitrators  to  disre- 
ganl  strict  principles  of  law,  and  to  decide 
upon  principles  of  equity  and  good  con- 
science, was  warmly  claimed  by  Stortf,  J., 
in  Klcine  v.  Catara,  2  Gallis/61 :  "Un- 
der a  general  submission,"  said  he,  "  the 
arbitrators  have  rightfully  a  power  to  de- 
cide on  the  law  and  the  fact;  and  an 
error  in  either  respect  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  complaint  by  either  party,  for  it 
is  their  own  choice  to  bo  concluded  by  the 
judgment  of  the  arbitrators.  Besides,  un- 
der such  a  general  submission,  the  reason- 
able rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  referees  are 
not  bound  to  award  upon  the  mere  dry 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  case 
before  them.  They  may  decide  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  good  conscience,  and 
may  make  their  award  ex  cequo  et  bono. 
We  hold,  in  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  TcUbot  in  the  South  Sea  Company 
r.  Bumbstead,  of  Lonl  Thurlow  in  Knox 
V,  Simonds,  of  the  King's  Bench  in  A  ins- 
lie  V.  Goff,  atid  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Delver  »-  J3amcs.  If,  therefore,  under  an 
nnqualificil  submission,  the  referees,  mean- 
ing to  take  upon  themselves  tlie  whole  re- 
sponsibility, and  not  to  refer  it  to  the 
court,  do  decide  diifercntly  from  what  the 
court  would  on  a  point  of  law,  the  award 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside.  If,  however, 
the  referees  mean  to  decide  according  to 
law,  and  mistake,  and  refer  it  to  the  court 
to  review  their  decision  (as  in  all  cases, 
where  they  specially  state  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  acted,  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  do),  in  such  cases  the  court  will 
set  aside  the  award,  for  it  is  not  the  award 
which  the  referees  meant  to  make,  and 
they  acted  under  a  mistake.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  knowing  what  the  law  is,  they 
mean  not  to  bo  bound  by  it,  but  to  decide, 
what  in  equity  and  good  conscience  ought 
to  be  done  between  the  parties,  their  award 
ought  to  bo  supported,  altliough  the  whole 
proceedings  should  be  apparent  on  the 
nee  of  the  award.    And  this,  in  our  opin- 
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ion,  notwithstanding  some  contrariety,  is 
the  good-sense  to  bo  extracted  from  the 
authorities.  In  Morgan  v.  Mather,  lA)rd 
Loughborough  lays  it  down  as  clear,  that  cor- 
ruption, misbehaviour,  or  excess  of  po>ver, 
arc  the  only  grounds  for  setting  aside 
awards;  and  although  in  the  same  case 
Mr.  Commissioner  Wilson  says,  that  arbi- 
trators cannot  award  contrary  to  law,  be- 
cause that  is  beyond  their  power,  for  the 
parties  intend  to  submit  to  them  only  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  transactions 
and  agreements;  yet  this  reasoning  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  not  only  from  its 
begging  the  question,  but  froni  its  being 
in  duxjct  opposition  to  very  high  author- 
ity. If,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the 
referees  had  made  a  general  award,  without 
any  specification  of  tlie  reasons  of  their  de- 
cision, it  would  have  deserved  very  grave 
consideration,  whether  we  could,  by  col- 
lateral evidence,  have  examined  into  the 
existence  of  any  errors  of  law.  Wo  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  course 
would  be  pi-oper,  unless  the  submission 
were  restrained  to  that  eftect,  or  misbe- 
haviour were  justly  imputed  to  the  ref- 
erees. But  here  the  referees  have  ex- 
pressly laid  the  grounds  of  their  decision 
before  us,  and  have  thereby  submitted  it 
for  our  consideration.  This  course  is  not 
much  to  be  commended.  Arbitrators  may 
act  with  perfect  equity  between  the  parties, 
and  yet  may  not  always  crive  gpod  reasons 
for  their  decisions ;  and  a  disclosure  of 
their  reasons  may  often  enable  a  party  to 
take  advantage  of  a  slight  mistake  of  law, 
which  may  have  very  little  bearing  on  the 
merits.  A  special  award,  therefore,  is  very 
perilous ;  but  when  it  is  once  before  the 
court,  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  intrinsic 
correctness,  tested  by  legal  principles." 

(k)  Paschal  v.  Terry,  Kelynge,  132 ; 
Bigden  t\  Martin,  6  Harris  &  J.  403 ;  Fal- 
coner V.  Montgomery,  4  Dall.  232 ;  Luti 
V.  Linthicum,  8  Pet  178 ;  Petera  v.  New- 
kurk,  6  Cowen»  103 ;  Rivers  v.  Walker,  1 
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it  is  not  necessary  that  the  submission  provide  for  giving  such 
notice,  because  a  right  to  notice  springs  from  the  agreement  to 
submit.  (Z)  But  this  rule  is  not  of  universal  application,  for 
there  may  be  cases  where  all  the  facts  have  been  agreed  upon 
and  made  known  to  the^rbitrators,  and  where  the  case  does  not 
depend  upon  the  evidence,  and  no  hearing  is  desired,  and  there- 
fore notice  would  be  unnecessary,  (m) 

Another  instance  of  irregularity  is  the  omission  to  examine 
witnesses,  (n)  or  an  examination  of  them  when  the  parties  were 


Dall.  81 ;  Webber  v.  Ives,  1  Tyler,  441  ; 
Craig  V.  Hawkins,  Hardin,  46.  In  Crowell 
».  Davis,  12  Met.  293,  C.  &  D.  agreed  to 
submit  all  disputed  claims  between  them 
to  the  final  award  of  B.,  and  to  abide  by 
his  decision;  and  that  if  J3.  should  decline 
to  act  alone  as  referee,  he  might  select  one 
or  two  other  referees  to  act  with  him; 
and  that  if  he  should  decline  alto^ther, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  he  should  select.  B.  de- 
clined to  act,  and  appointed  G.,  H.,  and  I. 
as  referees,  on  the  23d  of  March,  of  which 
appointment  C.  and  D.  had  immediate 
notice,  and  G.,  as  chairman  of  said  re- 
ferees, called  on  D.,  and  informed  him 
that  the  referees  had  agreed  to  hear  the 
parties  in  the  aitemoon  of  that  day.  D. 
told  G.  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
business  on  that  day;  and  G.  told  D. 
that  H.  and  I.  could  not  attend  at  any 
other  time,  and  that  other  referees  would 
have  to  be  appointed  in  then:  place,  to 
which  D .  made  no  objection  or  reply.  On 
the  next  day,  G.  gave  notice  to  u.  that 
the  hearing  would  ^  on  the  27th  of  March, 
at  a  certain  place.  On  the  sud  27th  of 
March  H.  and  I.  were  not  pi-esent  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  B.,  at  the  request  of 
C.  &  G.,  appointed  K.  and  L.  as  referees 
in  their  stead.  G.,  K.,  and  L.  thereupon 
proceeded  to  hear  C.,  in  the  absence  of  D., 
and  made  an  award  in  C.'s  favor.  Held, 
that  D.  was  not  bound  by  the  award.  And 
see  Peterson  r.  Ayre,  17  C.  B.  724,  25 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  325;  Oswald  v.  Gray, 
Bail  Court,  1855,  29  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  85. 

(/)  Elmendorf  V.  Harris,  23  Wend.  628; 
Peters  t\  Newkirk,  6  Cowen,  103. 

(ffi)  Miller  v.  Kennedy,  3  Rand.  2. 
Notice  to  sureties  on  the  submission  bond 
is  not  necessary.  Farmer  v.  Stewart,  2 
N.  H.  97.  In  Ranney  v,  Edwards,  17 
Conn.  309,  A  and  B  having  unsettled 
accounts  between  them,  submitted  such 
•ooo^mts  to  the  arbitrament  of  C  and  D ; 


and  in  case  they  should  not  agree,  they 
were  authorized  to  select  a  third  person, 
who,  either  individually,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  two,  should  determine  the 
cause.  C  and  D,  after  hearing  the  par- 
ties, and  examining  their  books  and  ac- 
counts, were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  part 
of  the  matter  in  controversy ;  and  there- 
upon they  selected  E  as  a  third  person  to 
act  with  them  in  making  the  award.  C 
and  D  then  stated  to  E  the  claims,  ac 
counts,  and  evidence  of  the  parties,  rela- 
tive to  the  matters  about  which  they  dis- 
agreed ;  after  which  C,  D,  and  E  made 
their  award  in  favor  of  B.  A  and  B  had 
no  notice  of  the  appointment  of  E,  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  award;  nor 
had  they,  or  either  of  them,  any  hearing 
before  the  arbitrators,  after  such  appoint- 
ment ;  but  C  and  D  in  omitting  to  give 
such  notice,  and  in  making  their  stat» 
ment  to  E,  acted  under  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  were  not  guilty  of  any  fraud,  conceal- 
ment, or  partiality.  On  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery, brought  by  A  against  B,  to  have 
the  award  set  aside,  it  was  held.  Church, 
J.,  dissenting,  that  no  sufficient  cause  was 
shown  for  such  an  interference,  and  the 
bill  was  dismissed.  And  semUe  that  where 
the  submission  is  to  two  arbitrators,  with 
power,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  select 
a  third  person  to  act  conjointly  with  them, 
the  necessity  of  a  rehearing,  in  the  absence 
of  any  express  request  by  one  or  both  of 
the  parties,  is  a  matter  resting  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  ;  but  if 
such  request  be  made,  it  is  their  duty  to 
comply  vnth  it.  See  further,  Rigden  v, 
Martin,  6  Harris  &  J.  406;  Emery  v. 
Owings,  7  Gill,  488 ;  Bullitt  v.  Musgrave, 
3  Gill,  31 ;  Cobb  o.  Wood,  32  Me.  455 ; 
McKinney  v.  Pago,  id.  513.  And  the 
right  to  notice  may  be  waived.  Graham 
V.  Graham,  9  Barr,  254. 

(n)  This  seems  not  to  be  necessaiy,  in 
cases  where  the  value  of  property  merely 
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not  present,  and  their  absence  was  for  good  cause ;  (o)  bat  the 
examination  of  witnesses  without  putting  them  under  oath  or 
affirmation  will  not  set  aside  an  award,  if  the  parties  were  pres- 
ent and  made  no  objection,  (p)  A  concealment  by  either  of  the 
parties  of  material  circumstances,  would  avoid  an  award,  for 
this  would  be  fraud.  So  if  the  arbitrators,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
were  authorized  to  choose  an  umpire,  but  drew  lots  which  of 
them  should  choose  him.  (q)  But  it  was  in  one  case  held 
enough  that  each  arbitrator  named  an  umpire,  and  lots  were 
drawn  to  decide  which  of  these  two  should  be  taken,  because  it 
might  be  considered  that  both  of  these  men  were  agreed  upon,  (r) 
And  if  an  umpire  be  appointed  by  lot,  or  otherwise  irregularly, 
if  the  parties  agree  to  the  appointment,  and  confirm  it  express- 
ly, or  impliedly  by  attending  before  him,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  the  appointment,  this,  it  seems,  covers  the  ir- 
regularity, (s)  If  a  reference  be  to  three  arbitrators,  the  award 
of  two,  without  consulting  the  third,  although  he  be  absent, 
has  no  force,  (t) 


2.  Of  an  Aorebhent  to  submit  (Questions  to  Arbitration. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  it  has  long  been  consid- 
ered, that  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  not  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment, whether  in  or  out  of  the  contract,  to  refer  questions  under 
the  same  to  arbitration,  because  they  cannot  oust  the  courts  of 
their  jurisdiction,  by  any  agreement  that  these  claims  shall  be 


is  to  be  determined.     Eads  v,  Williams,  (s)  Taylor  v.  Backhonse,  Bail  Conrt,  2 

4  De  G.,  M.  &  G.,  674,  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eng.  L.  &£q.  1A4;  Tunno  v.  Bird,  5  B. 

£q.  203.  &  Ad.  488.     The  acquiescence  in  snch  a 

(0)  So  an  examination  of  the  books  of  mode  of  appointment,  will  not  bind  a 

one  party  in  the  absence  of,  and  withoat  party,  however,  unless   made  with    full 

noticei  to  the  other  party,  and  without  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.      Wells  v. 

proof  of  the  correctness,  of  the  entries  Cooke,  2  B.  &  Aid.  218;  In  re  Jamicson, 

therein,  will  vitiate  the.  award.     Emenr  v.  4  A.  &  £.  945 ;  In  re  Greenwood,  9  A.  & 

Owings,  7  Gill,  488.    See  also,  Knowlton  E.  699 ;  In  re  Hodson,  7  Dowl.  569.    The 

9.  Niekles,  29  Barb.  465.  case  of  Ford  v.  Jones,  3  B.  &  Ad.  248, 

(P)  ^iggs  ^'  Hansell,  16  0.  B.  562.  holding  that  the  appointment  of  umpire  b^ 

19)  Harris  t;.  Mitchel,  2  Vem.  485.  lot,  even  by  consent  of  paitics,  h  bad,  m 

r)  Ncale  v.  Ledger,  16  East,  51.    But  probably  not  law ;  consensm  iollit  errorem. 

•ee  contra.  In  re  Casell,  9  B.  &  0.  624  ;  sec  Christman  o.  Morau,  9  Barr,  487. 

Tnnno  v.  Bird,  5  B.  &  Ad.  488 ;   James  {t)  In  re  Beck  &  Jackson,  1  C  B.  n.  s. 

V.  Attwood,  7  Scott.  841 :  Ford  v.  Jones,  695.    See  also,  Wade  v.  Dowltng,  4  Ellis 

8  B.  &  Ad.  248.  &  B.  44 
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submitted  to  arbitration,  (u)  Such  a  clause  has  been  held  to 
have  no  elBFect,  although  the  matters  in  controversy  have  been 
referred  to  arbitrators  and  are  still  pending  at  the  time  of  action 
brought  (v)  So,  courts  of  equity  have  refused  to  enforce  a  bill 
for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  to  compel  a  party  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  under  such 
an  arrangement,  (w)  In  one  case  where  an  action  was  referred  to 
arbitration  by  consent,  the  court  refused  to  order  the  arbitrators 
to  proceed,  (x)  But  in  England,  the  principles  upon  which 
these  rules  rest,  have  recently  been  much  questioned ;  (i/)  and  it 


(u)  KUl  V  HoUiflter,  1  WUson,  129 ; 
Thompson  v.  Charnock,  8  T.  R.  139; 
Goldstone  v.  Osbom,  2  Car.  &  P.  550  ; 
Mitchell  V.  Harris,  2  Yes.  129 ;  Wellington 
V.  Mackintosh,  2  Atk.  569;  NichoS  v. 
Chalie,  U  Ves.  265 ;  Robinson  v,  Georges 
Ins.  Co.  17  Maine,  131  ;  Hill  v.  More,  40 
Mdne,  515;  AUegre  v.  Maryland  Ins. 
Co.  6  Harris  &  J.  408 ;  Gray  v,  Wilson, 
4  Watts,  39 ;  Contee  v  Dawson,  2  Bland, 
264 ;  Randel  v.  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal  Co.  1  Harring.  Del.  233 ;  Horton 
V.  Stanley,  I  Miles,  418 ;  Stone  v.  Dennis, 
8  Porter,  231  ;  Haggart  v.  Morgan,  4 
Sandf.  198,  1  Seld.  422. 

(y)  Harris  v.  Reynolds,  7  Q.  B.  71. 

\w)  Wellington  v.  Mackintosh,  2  Atk. 
569 ;  Street  v.  Rigby,  6  Ves.  815  ;  Milnes 
17.  Gery,  14  id.  400 ;  Blundell  v.  Brettargh, 
17  id.  232  ;  Gouriay  v.  Duke  of  Somerset, 
19  id.  429  ;  Wilks  v,  Davis,  3  Meriv.  .507  ; 
Agar  17.  Macklew,  2  Simons  &  S.  418; 
Mexborough  v.  Bower,  7  Beav.  127  ; 
Copper  V.  Wells,  Saxton,  10;  Tobey 
V.  County  of  Bristol,  3  Story,  800. 
In  Half  bed  v.  Jenning,  2  Dickens,  702, 
mm.  Half  hide  v,  Fenning,  2  Bro.  Ch. 
336,  a  bill  was  brought  by  one  partner 
against  another  and  the  representative  of 
a  deceased  partner,  for  an  account  and  for 
a  production  and  a  discovery.  The  de- 
fendants pleaded,  that  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  articles  that  no  bill  or  suit  shonld 
be  brought  respecting  the  partnership,  un- 
til the  matter  shonld  have  been  referred  to 
arbitration  and  the  arbitrator  should  have 
made  his  award,  and  the  plea  was  sus- 
tained. This  case  has  generally  been 
considered  to  have  been  incorrectly  de- 
cided, but  it  appears  to  us  not  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  authorities  above  cited,  and 
It  is  sustained  by  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden, 
in  Dimsdale  v.  Robertson,  2  Jones  &  La 
Toacho,  58.    In  this  case,  a  submission 


had  been  entered  into  by  the  parties,  the 
arbitrators  were  designated,  and  their  pow- 
ers and  duties  fully  pointed  out.  But  bo- 
fore  they  had  taken  any  proceedings,  the 
plaintiff  filed  his  bill,  alleging  that  the  ar* 
Ditrators  could  not  do  him  justice  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  tlieni.  It  is 
provided  in  England  and  Ireland  by  stat- 
ute, that  after  tlie  arbitrators  are  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  any  submission  to  refer- 
ence, containing  an  agreement  that  such 
submission  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  conr^ 
etc.,  tliat  tiie  submission  cannot  bo  re- 
voked bv  cither  party  without  leave  of 
couit.  I'he  chnnctllor  held,  that  the  bill 
would  not  lie  in  this  case,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  power  of  a  court  of  equity 
in  the  premises  was  considered  at  length, 
and  the  case  of  Half  hide  o.  Fenning  was 
considered  as  correctly  decided. 

(x)  Crawshay  v.  Collins,  1  Swnnst.  40. 

(v)  In  Scott V.  Aver>',  5  H.  L.  Cus.  811, 
36  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  1, 13,  Cresswell,  J.,  said : 
"  The  whole  of  the  doctrine  as  to  ousting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  appears  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  passage  quoted 
hj  Parke,  B.,  in  8  Exch.  494,  from  Co. 
Litt.  536 :  '  If  a  man  makes  a  lease  for 
life,  and  by  deed  grants,  that  if  any  waste 
or  destruction  be  done,  it  shall  be  re- 
dressed by  neighbors,  and  not  by  suit  or 
plea,  notwithstanding,  an  action  of  waste 
shall  lie,  for  the  place  wasted  cannot  bo 
recovered  without  plea.'  The  case  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Year  Book,  3  Edw.  .3, 
referred  to,  but  is  in  Fitz.  Ab.,  *  Wast ,' 
pi.  5  ;  and  tlio  whole  of  it  is  given  in  Cu. 
Litt.  536.  It  seems,  that  this  decision 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  ncigli- 
bors  could  not  redress  the  wrong  done ; 
that  it  could  only  be  done  by  plea ;  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  deed,  an  action 
of  waste  would  lie.  Thero  is  not  a  word 
leading  to  the  supposition,  that  an  action 
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has  been  held,  that  an  agreement,  that  the  aiiioant  of  damages 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law  shall  be  first  determined  by 
arbitrators,  is  binding,  and  that  no  action  will  lie  till  such  an 
arbitration  is  had.  {z) 

Even  if  an  agreement  to  refer  a  case  to  arbitration  is  so  far 
invalid  that  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  suit,  an  action  for 
damages  will  lie  for  the  breach,  {a) 

In  England,  it  is  now  provided  by  statute,  which  probably 
arose  out  of  the  recent  adjudications,  that  whenever  there  is  an 


would  have  been  maintainable,  if  the 
neighbors  could  have  given  the  appropri- 
ate redress ;  or  that  it  might  not  have  been 
granted  by  deed,  that  if  a  dispute  arose 
about  wasto,  neighbors  should  say  whether 
there  had  been  waste  or  not.  But  in  sub- 
sequent cases,  it  has  been  considered  to 
have  established,  that  parties  cannot  by 
agreement  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  realm."  And  in  Husscll  v, 
Pellegrini,  6  Ellis  &  B.  1020,  38  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  99,  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  said  ; 
''For  some  time  the  courts  had  n  gi'Cat 
horror  of  arbitrations,  and  doubts  were 
entertained,  whether  a  clause  for  referring 
matters  in  dispute,  introduced  in  an  agree- 
ment, was  not  illegal.^  But  I  cannot 
imagine  why  parties  should  not  be  allowed 
to  settle  their  differences  in  the  manner 
which  they  think  most  convenient.  When 
a  cause  of  action  has  arisen,  the  courts 
are  not  to  be  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
hut  paities  may  come  to  an  agreement 
that  there  shall  be  no  cause  of  action,  un- 
til their  differences  have  been  referred  to 
arbitration." 

{z)  In  Scott  V.  Avery,  8  Exch.  487, 
20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  327,'  the  policy  con- 
tained the  clause :  **  that  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  any  suffering  member  for  any  loss 
or  damage,  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
ascertained  and  settled  by  the  committee ; 
and  the  suffering  member,  if  he  agrees  to 
accept  such  sum  in  full  satisfaction  of  his 
claim,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  sue 
for  the  same,  as  soon  as  the  amount  to  be 
paid  has  been  ascertained  and  settled,  and 
not  beforo,  which  can  only  be  claimed  ac- 
cording to  the  customary  mode  of  pajr- 
ment  in  use  by  the  society."  The  arbi- 
tration clause  followed  immediately  after 
this,  which  provided,  that  in  case  of  any 
difference  between  the  committee  and  any 
member  relative  to  the  settlement  of  any 
loss  or  damage  or  any  other  matter  relat- 
in((  to  th«  insurance,  arbitrators  should  be 


appointed,  etc.,  and  it  was  also  provided, 
thut  "the  obtaining  the  decision  of  such 
arbitrators  on  the  matters  and  claims  in 
dispute,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  right  of  any  member 
to  maintain  any  such  action  or  suit."  The 
defendants'  plea  set  fortii,  that  a  difference 
had  arisen  between  the  committee  and  tlie 
insured  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  loss, 
that  the  amount  had,  therefore,  never  been 
ascertained,  and  that  the  defendants  were, 
and  always  had  been  ready  and  willing  to 
have  the  same  decided  by  arbiti-ators,  but 
the  plaintiff  was  not  ready  and  willing  so 
to  do,  and  that  the  loss  had  not  been  set- 
tled or  OiJcertained  by  arbitrators.  On  de- 
murrer, the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  But  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  the  judgment  was  re- 
versed, on  the  giound,  that  the  provisions 
mentioned  did  not  oust  the  courts  of  their 
jurisdiction,  but  merely  provided  that  tlie 
amount  should  be  ascertained  in  a  certain 
way,  before  the  party  was  at  liberty  to 
sue';  and  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
condition  precedent.  Averv  v.  Scott,  8 
Exch.  497,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  334.  This 
decision  wus  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  5  11.  L.  Cas.  811,  36  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  1,  Martin^  B.,  Alderson,  B.,  and 
Crompton,  J.,  dissenting.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Cranworth  staled  the  law,  as  follows  ; 
"  If  I  covenant  with  A.  not  to  do  a  par- 
ticular act,  and  it  is  agi^ccd  between  us 
that  any  question  which  might  arise 
should  be  decided  by  an  arbitrator  with- 
out bringing  an  action,  then  a  plea  to 
that  effect  would  be  no  bar  to  an  action  ; 
but  if  we  agreed  that  J.  S.  was  to  award 
the  amount  of  damages  to  l)e  recoverable 
at  law,  then,  if  such  arbitration  did  not 
take  place,  no  action  could  be  brought." 

(a)  Livingstone  v.  Ralli,  5  Ellis  &  B. 
132,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  279..  This  doc- 
trine  was  doubted  in  Tattersall  v  Groote, 
2  B   &1*.  131. 
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agreement  in  any  written  instniment,  to  refer  a  cause  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  a  suit  is  brought,  the  court  may  grant  a  rule  to  stay 
proceedings  at  the  request  of  the  defendants,  (b) 

In  this  country,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  insurance  com- 
pany takes  possession  of  the  vessel  and  proceeds  to  repair  her, 
with  the  view  thus  to  make  good  the  loss,  this  amounts  to  a 
waiver  of  the  submission  to  arbitration,  (c) 

3.  Of  the  Revocation  of  ▲  Submission  to  Arbitrators. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  well-established  rule,  that  either  party 
may  revoke  his  submission  at  any  time  before  the  award  is 
made  ;  and  by  this  revocation  render  the  submission  wholly  in- 
effectual, and  of  course  take  from  the  arbitrators  all  power  of 
making  a  binding  award,  (d)  The  precise  point  of  time  when 
this  power  of  revocation  ceases,  may  not  be  distinctly  deter- 
mined. But  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  some  of  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  note  to  the  preceding  remarks  (note  rf),  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  exists  until  Ihe  award  is  made. 

In  this  country,  our  courts  have  always  excepted  from  this 
rule,  submissions  made  by  order  or  rule  of  court ;  for  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction  is  held  to  attach  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  submis- 
sion is  quite  irrevocable,  except  for  such  causes  as  make  it 
necessarily  imperative,  {e)     The  same  exception  is  now  made 

{h)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  4  U.  This  such  agreement  as  nforcsaid,  and  that  the 
staitute  providcB,  that  "  Whenever  the  defendant  was,  at  the  time  of  ilic  hring- 
partics  to  any  deed  or  instrument  in  writ-  inc  of  such  action  or  suii,  and  still  is 
inj;  to  Im)  hereafter  made  or  executed,  or  ready  and  willing  to  join  and  concur  in  aU 
any  of  them  shall  agree  that  any  then  ex-  acts  necessary  and  proper  for  caa>ing 
irtting  or  future  differences  between  them  such  matters  so  to  be  decidwl  by  arbitm- 
or  any  of  them  shall  be  referred  to  arbitra-  tion,  to  make  u  rule  or  onler  staying  all 
tion,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties  proceedings  in  such  action  or  suit  on  such 
so  agi-eoing,'  or  any  person  or  persons  terms  as  to  costs  and  otlierwisc  as  to  such 
claiming  through  or  under  him  or  them  court  or  judge  may  seem  fit:  Provided 
shall,  nevertheless,  commence  any  action  always,  that  any  such  rule  or  order  may 
at  law  or  suit  in  equity  against  A\q  other  at  any  time  afterwards  l)c  di><cba!^d,  or 
party  or  parties  or  any  of  them,  or  against  varied  as  justice  miiy  require."  See  Rns- 
any  person  or  persons  claiming  through  sell  v.  Pellegrini,  6'  Ellis  &  B.  1020,  38 
or' under  him  or  them  in  respect  of  the  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  99. 
matters  so  agreed  to  be  referred  or  any  of  (c)  Cobb  <».  New  England  Mut.  M.  Ins. 
them,  it  shall  be  lawfnl  for  the  court  in  Co.  6  Gray,  192,  204. 
which  such  action  or  suit  is  brought  or  a  (d)  V^niior's  case,  8  Rep.  81 ;  War- 
judge  thereof,  on  application  by  the  de-  burton  v.  Storr,  4  B.  &  C.  103;  Green 
fondants  or  any  of  them  after  appearance  v.  Pole,  6  Bing.  443 ;  Marsh  i'.  Packer, 
and  before  plea  or  answer,  upon  being  20  Vt.  198;  Allen  v.  Waisou,  16  Johns, 
satisfied  that  no  sufiicient  reason  exists  205 ;  Milne  v.  Gratrix,  7  East,  608. 
why  such  matters  cannot  be  or  onght  not  (e)  Freeborn  v.  Denman,  3  Ualst.  116; 
to  be  referred  to  arbitrauon,  accoiding  to  Horn  v.  Bobcrts,  1  Ashm.  45 ;  Boston  «. 
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in  England,  certainly  by  the  statate  in  most  cases,  and  perhaps 
by  the  practice  of  courts  in  all.  (/)  In  many  of  our  States, 
the  statutes  authorizing  and  regulating  arbitration,  provide  for 
the  revocation  of  the  submission. 

As  an  agreement  to  submit  is  a  valid  contract,  the  promise 
of  each  party  being  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the 
other,  a  revocation  of  the  agreement  or  of  the  submission,  is  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  and  the  other  party  has  his  damages. 
The  measure  of  damages  would  generally  include  all  the  ex- 
penses the  plaintiff  has  incurred  about  the  submission,  and  all 
that  he  has  lost  by  the  revocation,  in  any  way.  (§•) 

If  either  party  exercise  this  power  of  revocation  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  right),  he  must  give  notice  in  some  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  other  party ;  and  until  such  notice, 
the  revocation  is  inoperative,  (h) 

The  revocation  may  be  by  parol,  if  the  submission  is  by 
parol;  but  if  the  submission  is  by  deed,  the  revocation  must 
be  by  deed,  (t)  It  may  be  implied  as  well  as  express ;  and 
would  be  implied  by  any  act  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
arbitrators  to  proceed.  So  it  was  held,  that  bringing  a  suit  for 
the  claim  submitted,  before  an  award  was  "  conclusively  made," 
operated  a  revocation  of  the  submission,  (j)  So  the  marriage 
of  a  feme  sole  works  a  revocation  of  her  submission;  and  it  is 
held,  that  this  is  a  breach  of  an  agreement  to  submit,  on  which 
an  action  may  be  sustained  against  her  and  her  husband.  (A;) 
And  the  lunacy  of  a  party  revokes  his  submission,  (l)  And 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  arbitration 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  revocation,  (m) 

Whether  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  either,  or  of  both 

Danwoody,  1  Binn.  42 ;  Pollock  v.  Hall,        (h)  Vivior  r.  WUde,  2  Brownl.  290, 

4  Pall.  222 :  Tyson  v,  Robinson,  3  Ired.  8  Rep.  81. 

333 ;  Suttons  v.  Tyrrell,  10  Vt.  94  ;  In-        (t)  Wilde  v,  Vinor,  I  Brownl.  62 ;  Bar- 

hah.  of  Cumberland  v.  Inhab.  of  North  ker  v.  Lees,  2  Keble,  64 ;  Brown  v.  Leay- 

Yarmouth,  4  Greenl.  459.  itt,  26  Me.  251 ;  Van  Antwerp  v,  Stewart^ 

(/)  See  Milne  v.  Gratrix,  and  Green  8  Johns.  125. 
V.  role,  cited  in  note  {d)  supra.  ( /)  Peter  v-  Craig,  6  Dana,  307. 

iy)  So,  if  a  penalty  for  non-pcrform-        («)   Charnley  ».  Winstanley,   5  East, 

ancc  be  expressed  in  the  articles  of  sub-  266.     See  also,  Suttons  v.  Tyrell,  10  Vt 

mission,  a  revocation  gives  an  action  for  94 ;  Saccum  u.  Norton,  2  Keble,  865,  3 

the  penalty.     See  cases  cited  in  note  {d)  Keble,  9 ;  Abltott  v.  Keith,  1 1  Vt.  528. 
surra,  and  Hawley  v.  Hodge,  7  Vt.  240.  (/)  Suttons  v.  Tyrrell,  JO  Vt.  94. 

(m)  Id. 
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parties,  would  necessarily  operate  as  a  revocation,  is  not  settlea 
on  authority.  We  should  say,  however,  that  it  had  no  such 
effect,  unless  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  refer,  or  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law  required  it  But  the  assignees  acquire  what- 
ever power  of  revocation  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  possessed, 
and,  generally,  at  least,  no  further  power,  (n) 

The  death  of  either  peurty  before  the  award  is  made,  vacates 
the  submission,  (o)  unless  that  provides  in  terms  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  procedure  of  the  arbitration,  if  such  an  event 
occurs,  (p)  Although  the  death  of  a  party  certainly  revokes  a 
submission  out  of  court,  it  seems  to  be  held  in  this  country,  that 
a  submission  under  a  rule  of  court  is  not  revoked  or  annulled, 
even  by  the  death  of  a  party,  (q)  So,  the  death  or  refusal  or 
inability  of  an  arbitrator  to  act,  would  annul  a  submission  out 
of  court,  unless  provided  for  in  the  agreement;  but  not,  we 
think,  one  under  a  rule,  imless  for  especial  reasons,  satisfactory 
to  the  court  which  would  have  the  appointment  of  a  substi- 
tute, (r) 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  after  an  award  is  fully  made, 
neither  of  the  parties  .without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor 
either  nor  all  of  the  arbitrators  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties,  have  any  further  control  over  it 

(n)  Marsh  v.  Wood,  9  B.  &  C.  659;  of  a  party  bofore  the  award  shall  not  annul 

Tayler  v.  Marling,  2  Man.  &  G.  55;  a  submission  under  a  rule.    See  Turner 

Snook  V.  Hellyer,  2  Chitly,  43.  v.  Maddox,  3  Gill,  190. 

(o)    Toussaint   v.    Hartop,    7    Taunt.  (r)   In  Price  v.  Tyson,  2  Gill  &  J. 

571 ;  Cooper  v.  Jolmson,2  B.  &  Aid.  394,  475,  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  un- 

1  Chitty,  187.  der  a  rule  of  court,  removed  from  the 

{p)   See  cases  in  preceding  note,  and  State;   and  many  years  having  elapsed 

Tyler  v.  Jones,  3  B.  &  C.  144 ;  Prior  v,  after  his  appointment  without  any  award 

Hembrow,  8  M.  &  W.  873;  Dowse  v.  being   made,    tiie    court    reinstated    the 

Coxe,  3  Bing.  20,  10  J.  B.  Moore,  272.  canso  on  motion.    We  presume  thp,t  alt 

(q)  Freeborn  v.  Denman,  3  Halst.  116  ;  such  questions  wotdd  be  addressed  to  the 

Bacon  i;.  Cranson,  15  Pick.  79  ;  Price  v.  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be  witliin  tlicir 

Tyson,  7  Gill  &  J.  475.    Some  of  our  power, 
ftatutes  expressly  provide,  that  the  death 
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SECTION   VI. 

OF   A  BELEA8B. 

A  release  is  a  good  defence ;  whether  it  be  made  by  the 
creditor  himself,  or  restdt  from  the  operation  of  law.  (5)  No 
special  form  of  words  is  necessary,  if  it  declare  \vith  entire  diSr 
i^jetng8§_th&  pgxpose  pf.  the  creditpr  to  digshatge  the  debt  and 
ihe  d^gl2tpr-  And  if  it  have  necessarily  this  effect,  although  the 
purpose  is  not  declared,  it  will  operate  as  a  release ;  as  in  case  •  X  \) 
of  a  covenant  never  to  sue,  (t)  or  .not  to  sue  without  any  limi-  | 
tation  of  time ;  (u)  whereas,  if  a  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  cer- 
tain time  be  broken  by  an  action,  the  covenant  is  no  bar,  and 
the  covenantee  has  no  remedy  but  on  the  covenant,  (v)  By  some 
courts  this  last  rule  is  held  not  to  apply  to  actions  of  assumpsit, 
a  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  time  certain  being  there  a  bar  dur- 
ing that  time,  (w)  So,  if  the  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  time, 
gives  a  forfeiture*  in  case  of  breach,  it  is  said  to  be  a  bar.  (x) 
And  a  bond  or  covenant  to  save  harmless  and  indenanify  the 
debtor  against  his  debt,  is  a  release  of  the  debt  {y) 

(5)  A  release  under  seal  is  a  good  dis-  2 ;  HofTman    v.  Brown,   I   Halst.  429 ; 

charge  of  u  judgment.    The  party  is  not  Deux  v.  JefTerics,  Cro.  Eliz.  352 ;  Per- 

drivcn  to  an  audiia  querela.    The  rule  kins  v.  Giiman,  8  Pick.  229 ;    Gibson  v, 

that  a  discharge  of  a  contract  mnst  be  of  Gibson,  15  Muss.  112;  Cullam  v.  Valcn- 

as  high  a  nature  as  the  contract  itself,  does  tine,  11  Pick.  159  ;  Winans  v.  Huston,  6 

not  apply  to  such  cases.    Barker  w.  St.  Wend.  471.     See  Pearl  v.  Wells,  6  Wend. 

Quintm,   12  M.   &  W.  441;    Co.   Lin.  291;  Guard  i?.  Whiteside,  13  LI.  7.    And 

291  a;    Shep.  Touch.  Preston's  ed.  p.  where  two  are  jointly  and  severally  bound, 

822,  323.  a    covenant    not    to  sue  one,  does  not 

(0  Cuylcr  V,  Cuyler,  2  Johns.  186;  amount  to  a  release  of  the  other.  Lacy  17. 
Deux  V.  Jcfferies,  Cro.  Eliz.  352 ;  2  Wms.  Kynaston,  12  Mod.  548,  551  ;  Ward  v. 
Saund.  47,  s.  n.  (1);  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Re-  Johnson,  6  Munf.  6;  Tuckerman  v.  New- 
lease  (A),  2;  Jackson  v,  Stackhouse,  1  hall,  17  Mass.  581;  Hutton  t*.  Eyre,  6 
Cowcn,  122.    And  see  White  17.  Dinglcy,  Taunt.  289.    And  see  ante^  yol.  1,  p.  24, 


4  Mass.  433  ;  Scwall  v.  Sparrow,  16  Mass.  note. 

24 ;  Reed  v.  Shaw,  1  Blackf.  245 ;  Gar-        (w)  Clopper  v.  Union  Bank,  7  Harris  & 

nett  17.  Macon,  6  Call,  308.  J.  92.     Sed  quaere.    And  see  Dow  v,  Tufr 

(u)    Clark   v.  Russell,*  3  Watts,   213;  tie,  4  Mass.  414,  and  cases  w^m. 
Hamaker  u.  Eberly,  2  Binn.  510.  (x)  21  H.  7,  30,  pi.  10;  White  t7.Ding- 

(17)  Thimblcby  V  Barron,  3  M.  &  W.  ley,  4  Mass.  433.     And  see  Rol.  Abr.  tit. 

210;  Dow  V.  Tuttle,  4  Mass.  414 ;  Chand-  Extinguishment  (L),  pi.  2 ;  Lee  v.  Wood, 

ler  17.   HciTick,  19  Johns.  129;  Berry  17.  J.  Bridg.  117;  Pearl  v.  Wells,  6  Wend 

Bates,  2  Blackf.  118;  Aloflf  v.  Scrimshaw,  295. 
8  Salk.  .573;  Bac.  Ahr.  tit.  Release  (A),        (y)  Clark  v.  Bush,  3  Cowen,  151. 
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.oil      A  release,  strictly  speaking,  can  operate  only  on  a  present 

'-'^  \    r  I  right,  because  one  can  give  only  what  he  has,  and  can  only 

)  I  promise  to  give  what  he  may  have  in  future.     But  where  one  is 

now  possessed  of  a  distinct  right,  which  is  to  come  into  effect 

and  operation  hereafter,  a  release  in  words  of  the  present,  may 

discharge  this  right.  {2) 

The  whole  of  a  release,  as  of  all  legal  instruments,  must  be 
considered ;  and  if  it  be  general  in  its  terms,  it  may  be  con- 
trolled and  limited  in  its  effects  by  the  limitation  in  the  re- 
citaL  (a)  And  it  may  expressly  extend  to  only  a  part  of  a 
claim  or  debt,  (6)  or  to  the  party  released,  with  express  reserva- 


(z)  Pierce  v.  Parker,  4  Met.  80,  wliere 
the  authorities  on  this  subject  are  critically 
examined  by  Hubbard,  J.,  who  thus  re- 
marks :  "  From  the  best  examination  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  question  be- 
\  fore  us,  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
I  while  a  possibility  merely  is  not  the  sub- 
'ject  of  a  release,  yet,  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  existing  obligation  or 
contract  between  parties,  although  such 
obligation  or  contract  is  executory  and 
dependent  also  upon  contingencies  that 
'may  never  happen,  still,  if  the  party  in 

{whose  favor  such  obligation  or  contract  is 
made,  or  who  is  liable,  by  force  of  it,  to 
suffer  damage  if  it  is  not  ))crformed  by 
the  other  when  the  contingency  happens, 
shall  execute  a  release  of  all  claims  and 
demands,  actions  and  causes  of  action, 
&c.,  connect  in  point  of  form,  and  having 
at  the  time  of  executing  tlie  release  such 
1  obligation  or  contract  in  view,  as  one  of 
J  the  subjects  upon  which  the  release  shall 
.  operate,  tlien  such  release  shnll  be  held  as 

ta  good  and  valid  bar  to  any  suit  which 
may  be  afterwards  brought  upon  such  ob- 
ligation or  contract,  or  for  money  htid, 
received,  or  paid,  upon  the  future  happen- 
ing of  the  contingency,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  plaintiff  sustains  damage,  and 
but  for  such  release  would  have  had  a 
perfect  right  of  action." 

(a)  In  Rich  v.  Lord,  18  Pick.  325, 
Shaiv,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  It  is  now  a  general 
rule  in  construing  releases,  especially 
where  the  same  instrument  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  various  persons,  standing  in 
various  relations,  and  having  various  kinds  . 
of  claims  end  demands  against  the  re- 
leasee, that  general  words,  though  the 
most  broad  and  comprehensive,  are  to  bo 
limited  to  particular  demands,  where  it 
auinifestly  appears,  by  the  consideration 


by  the  recital,  by  the  nature  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  several  demands,  to  one  or 
more  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
release,  that  it  was  so  intended  to  be  limited 
by  the  parties.  •  And  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  that  intent,  every  pan  of 
the  instrument  is  to  be  considercti.  As 
where  general  words  of  release  are  im- 
mediately connected  with  a  proviso  re- 
straining their  operation.  Sollv  v.  Forbes, 
2  Brod.  &  B.  38.  So  a  rclkse  of  all 
demands,  then  existing,  or  which  should 
thereafter  lU'ise,  w*as  held  not  to  extend  to 
a  particular  bond,  which  was  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  recital  and  considera- 
tion of  the  assignment,  and  not  within  the 
intent  of  the  parties.  Paylcr  v.  Homer- 
sham,  4  M.  &  S.  423.  So,  where  it  is  re- 
cited that  various  controversies  arc  sub- 
sisting between  thd  parties,  and  actions 
pending,  and  that  it  had  been  agreed  that 
one  should  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  that  they  should  mutually  re- 
lease all  actions  and  causes  of  action,  and 
thereupon  such  releases  were  executed, 
it  was  fields  that  though  general  in  terms, 
the  releases  were  qualified  by  the  recital, 
and  limited  to  action?  pending.  Simons 
V.  Johnson,  3  B.  &  Ad.  175  ;  Jackson  v. 
Stackhouse,  1  Cowen,  126.  So  it  has 
been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  where, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  proportionate  share 
of  a  legacy  given  to  another,  the  person 
executed  a'  release  of  all  demands  under 
the  will,  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
another  and  distinct  legacy  to  the  person 
himself.  Lyman  v.  Chu-k,  9  Mass.  R. 
235."  And  see  Learned  v.  Bellows,  8 
Vt.  79.  See  also,  ante,  p.  502,  503,  and 
notes. 

(b)  2  Bol.  Abr.  413,  tit.  Release  (H), 
pl.l. 
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tion  of  rights  against  other  parties ;  in  which  case  it  will  be 
construed  only  as  a  covenant  not  to  sue.  (c)  But  if  a  plain- 
tiff is  met  by  a  general  release  under  his  seal  to  the  defendant, 
he  cannot  set  up  an  exception  by  paroL  (d)  And  where  the 
release  is  general  it  cannot  be  limited  or  qualified  by  extrinsic 
evidence,  although  a  receipt  may  be.  (e) 

A  release  of  a  debt  should  be  made  by  him  who  has  a  legal 
interest  in  it ;  and  if  made  by  one  who  has  not  such  an  interest, 
but  is  beneficially  interested,  and  is  not  the  plaintiff  of  record, 
though  this  may  for  many  purposes  release  the  debt,  it  has  been 
held  that  it  cannot  defeat  the  action  at  law.  (/)  If  the  release 
be  made  by  the  trustee,  or  other  party  having  the  legal  interest, 
it  can  be  set  aside,  if  to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  beneficially 
interested,  and  made  without  his  assent.  (§•) 

The  release  may  be  only  by  operation  of  law ;  but  this  also 
is  grounded  upon  the  presumed  intent  of  the  parties.  Thus,  at 
common  law  (varied  by  statutory  provisions),  a  creditor  who 
appoints  his  debtor  his  executor,  cancels  the  debt ;  (A)  unless  the 


(c)  Willis  V.  De  Castro,  C.  B.  1858, 
21  Law  Rep.  376. 

{d)  Broc4^s  17.  Stuart,  8  A.  &  E.  854. 
This  was  assumpBit  by  indorsees  against 
the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  Plea, 
that  the  promise  was  a  joint  and  several 
one  by  defendant  and  A.,  to  whom  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  executed  a  rcleii^c  under  seal. 
Bepiication,  that  the  release  was  executed 
at  the  request  of  defendant,  who  after- 
wards, ami  while  the  note  was  unpaid,  in 
consideration  of  such  release,  ratified  his 
promise,  and  promised  to  remain  liable  to 
plaintiffs  for  the  amount  of  the  note. 
HeUIf  bad,  because  it  set  up  a  parol  excep- 
tion to  a  release  under  seal.  And  sec  ante, 
vol.  1,  p.  2.3. 

{e)  Baker  v.  Dewey,  1  B.  &  C.  704. 
But  an  agreement  under  seal,  which  com- 
promises a  suit,  docs  not  prevent  either 
party  from  setting  up  and  proving  a  parol 
undertaking,  that  one  of  the  parties  should 
pay  the  costs  that  had  accrued.  Such  an 
undertaking  docs  not  contradict  or  vary 
the  written  agreement,  but  is  distinct  and 
independent  of  it.  Morancy  v.  Quarlcs,  1 
McLean,  194.  That  a  simple  receipt  may 
be  contradicted  or  varied  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, see  ante,  p.  554,  and  notes. 

(/)  Quick  V.  Ludborrow,  3  Bulst.  29, 
wlu;re  A  covenanted  with  B  that  C  should 


pay  B  and  D  a  certain  sura  per  year,  as 
an  annuity.  D  married,  and  lier  husband 
released  the  payment.  This  was  held  no 
bar  to  the  action  by  B  to  enforce  the  cov- 
enant. And  see  VValmesley  v.  Cooper. 
11  A.  &  E.  216,  whei-e  A  covenanted  witli 
B  not  to  sue  him  for  any  debt  due  from 
B  to  A.  Held,  no  bar  to  an  action  agaiiLSt 
B  by  A  and  C,  for  a  debt  due  them. 

(g)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  and  notcs^ 
and  ante,  p.  617,n.  (w).  And  see  further, 
Jones  w.  Herbert,  7  Taunt.  421  ;  Fumival 
V.  Weston,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  356  ;  Arton  v. 
Booth,  4  id.  192 ;  Herbert  v.  Pigott,  2 
Cromp.  &  M.  384 ;  Crook  v.  Stephen,  5 
Bing.  N.  c.  688  ;  Eastman  v.  Wright,  6 
Pick.  323  ;  Loring  v.  Brackett,  3  Pick. 
403. 

(A)  Cheetham  u.  Ward,  1  B.  &  P.  630. 
And  see  20  Edw.  IV.  17,  pi.  2 ;  21  Edw 

IV.  3,  pi.  4  ;  Woodward  v,  Darcy 
Plowd.  184;  Wankford  v.  Wankford,  I 
Sulk.  299  ;  Co.  Litt.  264,  b.  n.  (I) ;  Dop 
Chester  v.  Webb,  Sir  W.  Jones,  345  ;  Raw. 
linson  v.  Shaw,  3  T.  R.  557  ;  Frcakley  y. 
Fox,  9  B.  &  C.  130  ;  Allin  v.  Shadbunie, 
1  Dana,  68.  But  see  contra  in  this  coun« 
try,  Winship  v.  Bass,  12  Mass.  199.  And 
see  Ritchie  v.  Williams,  11  Mass.  50; 
Kinney  v.  Ensign,  18  Pick.  232  ;  Stevens 

V.  Gaylord,  1 1  Mass.  267  ;  Ipswich  Man. 
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debtor  refuses  to  accept  the  office  ;  this  he  may  do,  and  then  he 
does  not  accept  the  release,  (i)  So  if  the  parties  intermarry,  (j) 
Or  if  the  creditor  receive  from  the  debtor  a  higher  security,  as  a 
bond  for  a  simple  contract  debt;  but  the  higher  security  may  be 
given  only  as  collateral  to  the  original  debt,  which  then  remains 
in  full  force,  (k)  Nor  will  a  specialty  security  extinguish  a  sim- 
ple contract  debt,  unless  it  be  coextensive  therewith.  (Z) 


SECTION  VII. 

OF    ALTERATION. 

I      An  alteration  of  a  contract  is  said  to  operate  a  discharge  ol 

I  it.     If  the  alteration  be  by  a  stranger,  it  avoids  an  instrument, 

if  it  be  material,  and  the  original  words  cannot  be  certainly 

restored,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no  longer  the  instrument  of 

the  parties,  (m)     If  the  alteration  be  made  by  a  party,  it  is  said 


CJo.  V,  Story,  5  Met.  313  ;  Posey  v.  Clcm- 
«on,  9  S.  &  R.  204. 

(t)  Dorchester  v.  Webb,  Sir  W.  Jones. 
845.  And  see  cases  cited  in  preceding 
note. 

ij)  Cage  r.  Acton,  1  Xd.  Raym.  515  ; 
Cannel  i;.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wnas.  242 ;  Smith 
V,  Stafford,  Noy,  26,  Hob.  216.  But  a 
bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
money  after  the  obh'gor's  donth,  made  to 
a  woman  in  contemplation  of  the  obli<;or's 
marrying  her,  and  intended  for  her  benefit 
if  she  should  survive,  is  not  released  by 
their  marriage.  And  if  the  marriage  bio 
pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action  of  debt  on  tho 
ix)nd  against  the  heir  of  the  obligor,  a  rep- 
lication stating  the  purposes  for  which  the 
bond  was  made  will  be  good,  for  they  are 
consistent  with  tho  bond  and  condition. 
Milboumr.  Ewart,  5  T.  R.  381. 

(ifc)  Twopenny  v.  Young,  3  B.  &  C. 
SOS ;  Drake  v.  Mitchell,  3  East,  251 ; 
Solly  t;.  Forbes,  2  Brod.  &  B.  38. 

(/)  Jones  V.  Johnson,  3  Watts  &  S. 
276.  And  see  Twopenny  ».  Young,  3  B. 
k  C.  208. 

{rr.)  Formerly  a  material  alteration  by  a 
ftranger  was  held  to  render  the  instrument 
roid,  notwithstanding  the  original  words 


might  be  restored.  Thus,  in  Pigott's  case 
1 1  Rep.  27,  it  was  resolved,  that  when  any 
deed  is  altered  in  a  point  material,  by  the 
plaintiff  himself,  or  by  any  stranger,  with* 
out  the  privity  of  the  obligee,  l>c  it  by  in- 
terlineation, addition,  raising,  or  by  draw- 
ing of  a  pen  through  a  line,  or  through  the 
midst  of  any  material  word,  that  the  deed 
thereby  becomes  void  :  as  if  a  bond  is  to 
be  made  to  the  sheriff  for  appearance,  &c., 
and  in  the  bond  the  sheriff's  name  is 
omitted,  and  after  the  delivery  thereof  his 
name  is  interlined,  either  by  tfie  obligee  or 
a  stranger,  without  his  privity,  the  deed  is 
void :  So  if  one  makes  a  bond  of  £10,  and 
after  the  sealing  of  it  another  £1 0  is  added, 
which  makes  it  £20,  the  deed  is  void  :  so 
if  a  bond  is  rased,  by  which  the  firet  word 
cannot  bo  seen,  or  V  it  is  drawn  with  a 
pen  and  ink  through  the  word,  although 
the  first  word  is  legible,  yet  the  deed  is 
void,  and  shidl  never  make  an  is^ue, 
whether  it  was  in  any  of  these  cases  altered 
by  the  obligee  himself,  or  by  a  stranger, 
without  his  privity.  Markham  v.  Gonas- 
ton,  Cro.  Elix.  626,  is  to  the  same  efH^ct. 
And  such  is  still  held  to  bo  the  law  by  all 
the  common  law  courts  in  Etudund,  as 
appcare    by    the    case   of   Dimfton    • 
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so  far  to  avoid  the  instrument  that  he  cannot  set  it  up,  even  if 
the  alteration  be  in  words  not  material.,  (n)     But  such  a  rule 


Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.  778,  13  id.  343. 
That  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  a 
guaiiintce.  The  defendants  pleaded,  that 
after  the  guarantee  or  agreement  in  writ- 
ing had  l^n  made  and  signed,  and  afler 
the  defendants  had  promised  as  in  the  dec- 
laration mentioned,  and  after  the  guarantee 
had  been  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
while  it  was  in  his  hands,  it  was,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defend- 
ants, altered  in  a  material  particular  by 
some  person  to  the  defendants  unknown, 
and  its  nature  and  effect  materially 
changed,  bv  such  unknown  person  affix- 
ing a  seal  by  or  near  to  the  signature  of 
the  defendants,  so  as  to  make  it  purport 
to  bo  sealed  by  the  defendants,  and  to  be 
the  deed  of  the  defendants ;  by  reason  of 
which  alteration  the  said  j^arantee  be- 
came void  in  law.  The  plamtiff  took  is- 
sue upon  this  plea,  and  upon  the  trial  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  defendant.  Af- 
tenvards,  upon  a  motion  to  enter  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  non  obtUante  veredictOf 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
plea  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  the 
plaintiff,  or  with  his  privity.  Lord  Abinger, 
m  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  said  :  "  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  that,  in  the  case  of  a  deed,  any  mate- 
rial alteration,  whether  made  by  the  party 
holding  it  or  by  a  stranger,  renders  the 
instrument  altogether  void  from  the  time 
when  such  alteration  is  made.  This  was 
BO  resolved  in  Pigot's  case,  and  though  it 
was  contended  in  argument,  that  the  rule 
has  been  I'elaxed  in  modem  times,  we  are 
not  awai-c  of  any  authority  for  such  a  prop- 
osition, when  the  altered  deed  is  relied 
on  as  the  foundation  of  a  right  sought  to 
be  enforced.  The  case  is  different,  where 
the  deed  is  produced  merely  as  proof  of 
lome  right  or  title  created  by,  or  resulting 

(n)  Pigott's  case,  11  Rep.  27  j  Lewis  r. 
Payn,  8  Cowen,  71 ;  Den  d,  Wright  v. 
Wright,  2  Ualst.  175.  And  see  MoUett 
V.  Wackerbarth,  5  C.  B.  181 ;  Boalt  v. 
Brown,  13  Ohio,  St.  864.  But  in  Pe- 
quawket  Bridge  v.  Mathes,  8  N.  H.  139, 
it  was  /le/J,  that  an  immaterial  alteration 
of  a  bond,  tlioHgh  made  by  the  obligee, 
woald  not  destroy  the  bond.  And  see  to 
the  same  eHbet,  llo^vers  v.  Jewell,  2  N.  H. 
&43;  Nichols  i\  Johnson,  10  Conn.  192. 
Where  a  mort;;agor  altered  a  mortgage 
after  it^pg^  sigu^  by  his  oo-mortgagor 


from,  its  having  been  executed;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ejectment^  to  recover  lands 
wliich  have  b^n  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  now  by  release  only.  There, 
what  the  phiintiff  is  seeking  to' enforce,  is 
not,  in  strictness,  a  right  under  the  lease 
and  release,  but  a  right  to  the  possesion 
of  the  land,  resulting  from  the  ruct  of  the 
lease  and  release  having  been  executed. 
The  moment  afler  their  execution  the 
deeds  become  valueless,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  passing  of  the  estate,  except  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  executed.  If  the  eflcct  of  the  execu- 
rion  of  sucli  deeds  was  to  create  a  title  to 
the  land  in  question,  that  title  cannot  be 
aflected  by  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the 
deeds ;  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Pigot's  case  would  not  be  applicable.  But 
if  me  party  is  not  proceeding  by  ejectment 
to  recover  the  land  conveyed,  but  is  suing 
the  grantor  under  his  covenants  for  title  or 
other  covenants  contained  in  tlie  release, 
there  the  alteration  of  the  deed  in  any 
material  point,  after  its  execution,  whether 
made  by  the  party  or  by  a  stranger,  would 
certainly  defeat  the  right  of  the  party 
suing  to  recover.  The  principle  thus  rec- 
ognized in  Pigot's  case,  with  respect  to 
deeds,  was,  in  the  case  of  Master  v.  Miller, 
4  T.  R.  320,  and  2  U.  Bl.  141,  established 
as  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes ;  and  the  ground  on  which  the  decis- 
ion in  that  cose  was  put  by  the  court  of 
error  was,  that  in  all  such  instruments  a 
duty  arises  analogous  to  the  duty  arising 
on  deeds.  The  instrument  itself  proves 
the  dutv,  without  any  further  proof  to 
establish  it,  ubi  eadem  est  ratio,  eadetn  est 
lex.  The  law  having  been  long  settled  a» 
to  deeds,  was  held  to  be  also  applicable 
to  these  mercantile  instraments,  which, 
though  not  under  seal,  yet  possess  prop- 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  such 
co-mort^gor,  by  inserting  the  description 
of  additional  property,  it  was  held,  that 
the  mortgage  was  valid  as  to  both  mort- 
gagors  as  a  conveyance  of  the  pro|)Crty 
therein  described  before  the  alteration  was 
made ;  and  that  the  party  who  made  the 
alteration  was  bound  by  it  as  a  convoy* 
ance  of  all  the  property  embraced  both  m 
the  original  moitgage  and  in  the  altera* 
tioD.  Van  Horn  and  Claik,  Adm'rs,  9 
Bell,  11  Iowa,  465. 
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would  now  be  applied,  if  at  all,  with  great  relaxation*  [  If  the 
alteration  does  not  vary  the  meaning  of  the  instrumenti  or  does 


erties,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  case 
of  deeds  yvas,  it  most  be  presumed,  tiio 
foundation  of  the  rule."  And  see  Burch- 
ficid  V.  Moore,  3  Ellis  &  B.  683,  25  £n^.  L. 
&  £q.  123;  Gardner  v.  Walsh,  5  Ellis  & 
B.  82,  32  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  162.  "  But  the 
decisions  do  not  stop  there.  In  Powell  v, 
Birett,  15  East,  29,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  extended  the  doctrine  to  the  case 
of  bought  and  sold  notes,  holding,  that  a 
vendor  who,  after  the  bought  and  sold 
notes  had  been  exchanged,  prevailed  on 
the  broker,  without  the  consent  of  the 
vendee,  to  add  a  term  to  tlio  bought  note 
for  his  (the  vendor's)  benefit,  thereby  lost 
all  title  to  recover  against  the  vendee. 
The  ground  on  which  the  court  proceeded 
was,  that  the  bought  note,  having  been 
fraudulently  altered  by  the  plaintiff,  could 
not  be  received  in  evidence  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  as  no  other  evidence  was  admis- 
sible, the  plaintiif  had  no  means  of  assert- 
inff  any  claim  whateVcr.  The  court  con- 
sidered that  Master  v.  Miller  expressly 
decided  the  point  before  them,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Bianc^  taking,  it  should  seem, 
his  view  of  that  case,  not  from  the  judges 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  but  from  the 
wider  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Lord 
Kenyon  in  the  court  below,  expressly  stated 
that  Master  v.  Miller  was  not  confined  to 
negotiable  securities.  Now,  the  coso  of 
Powell  u.  Divett  was  decided  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been 
treated  as  law ;  and  therefore,  although 
wo  certainly  feel  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  can-ies  the  doc- 
trine of  Pigot's  case,  yet  we  do  not  feel  it 
open  to  us,  if  wo  were  inclined  to  do  so, 
to  act  against  that  authority ;  aujl  the  only 
question  therefore  is,  whether  there  is  anv 
real  distinction  in  principle  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Powell  v.  Divett.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  Powell  v.  Divett, 
the^iltcration  was  made  by  the  plaintiffs, 
who  held  the  written  instrument;  whereas, 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  ascertained  by  whom 
the  alteration  was  made ;  the  jury  finding 
that  tiic  alteration  was  made  by  some  per- 
son to  them  unknown,  whilst  the  docu- 
ment was  in  tlio  hands  of  the  plaintiff. 
After  much  reflection,  wo  are  of  opinion 
tliat  this  does  not  create  any  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  ctises.  The  case  of 
Powell  r.  Divett  %yas  decided  on  the 
ground  that  written  instruments,  constitut- 
ing the  evidence  of  contracts,  are  witliin 


the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Master  v.  Miller, 
as  applicable  to  negotiable  securities ;  and 
the  doctrine  established  in  Master  v.  Miller 
was,  that  negotiable  securities  are  to  be 
considered  no  less  than  deeds,  within  the 
principle  of  the  law  laid  down  in  Pigot's 
case.  That  law  is,  tluit  a  material  alter- 
ation in  a  deed,  whether  made  by  a  party 
or  a  stranger,  is  fatal  to  its  validity ;  and 
applying  that  principle  to  the  present  ca:se, 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Powell  r. 
Divett.  ....  Considering  it,  there* 
fore,  impossible  to  distinguish  this  case 
from  Powell  v.  Divett,  we  think  that  the 
plea  affords  a  good  defence  to  the  action, 
and  consequentlv  the  rule  for  judgment 
non  obntante  veredicto  must  be  disehai^ed." 
The  case  was  afterwards  carried  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  nnan- 
imously  affirmed.  Lord  Denman,  in  deliv- 
ering the  judgment,  said :  **  After  much 
doubt  we  think  the  judgment  right.  The 
strictness  of  the  rule  on  this  subject,  as 
laid  down  in  Pigot's  case,  can  only  be  ex- 

Elained  on  the  principle,  that  a  party  who 
as  the  custod  V  of  an  instrument  made  for 
his  benefit,  is  bound  to  preserve  it  in  its 
original  state.  It  is  highly  important  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  legal  instruments 
tliat  this  principle  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  rule  adhered  to.  The  party  who 
may  suffer  has  no  right  to  complain,  since 
there  cannot  be  any  alteration  except 
through  fraud,  or  laches  on  his  part.  To 
6i\y  that  Pigot's  case  has  been  overruled, 
is  a  mistake ;  on  th6  contrary,  it  has  been 
extended :  the  authorities  establishing,  as 
common  sense  requires,  that  the  alteration 
of  an  unsealed  paper  will  vitiate  it."  And 
see  Mollett  v.  Wackerljarth,  5  C  B.  181. 
There  seems,  however,  at  one  time  to  have 
been  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  F^ng- 
lish  courts  to  relax  the  rule  declared  in 
Pigot's  case.  Thus,  in  Ucnfree  t-.  Brom- 
ley, 6  East,  309,  it  was  held,  that  an  award 
alteixMl  by  the  umpire  after  it  was  made 
up  ready  *fbr  delivery,  and  notice  given  to 
the  parties,  was  not  entirely  vitiated  there- 
by, but  that  the  original  award  being  still 
legible,  was  good,  the  same  as  if  such  al- 
teration had  been  made  by  a  more  stranger 
without  the  privitv  or  consent  of  the  party 
interested.  Lord  Ei/enboroiu;k,  after  ob- 
serving tiiat  the  umpire  had  no  autliority 
to  make  the  alteration,  said  :  '1||^.  how- 
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not  affect  its  operation,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
make  the  instrument  void,  (o)  1  And  it  seems,  that  an  alteration 


ever,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  award  for 
the  origiDal  sum  of  X57 ;  for  the  alteration 
made  by  him  aftenvards  was  no  more  than 
a  mere  spoliation  by  a  stranger,  which 
would  not  vacate  the  award."  And  again, 
"  I  consider  the  altcmtion  of  the  awunl  by 
the  umpire,  after  his  authority  was  at  an 
end,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a 
stranger,  -bv  a  mere  spoliator.  And  I  still 
read  it  witii  the  eyes  of  tlie  law  as  if  it 
were  an  award  for  £57,  such  as  it  origin- 
ally was.  If  the  alteration  had  been  made 
by  a  person  who  was  interested  in  the 
award,  I  should  have  felt  myself  pressed 
hj  the  objection ;  but  I  can  no  moro^  con- 
sider this  as  avoiding  the  instrument,  than 
if  it  had  been  obliterated  or  cancelled  by 
accident."  The  same  inference  may  w 
drawn  from  Ilutchins  v.  Scott,  2  M.  & 
W.  809.  There,  by  an  agreement  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  a  house.  No. 
88,  was  let  to  the  plaintiff.  After  the 
agreement  was  executed  and  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff,  it  was  altered  (it  was  not 
proved  by  whom)  by  writing  35  instead  of 
88,  on  an  erasure.  The  house  occupied 
hy  the  ])laiutitf  under  the  agreement  was 
in  fact  No.  35:— //eW,  that  the  altered 
agreement  might  be  given  in  evidence  in 
an  action  for  an  excessive  distress  (in 
which  the  demise  was  admitted  on  the 
reconl),  to  show  the  terms  of  the  holding. 
In  the  course  of  the  orgument,  Akierson, 
B.,  interrupted  the  counsel  to  soy :  "  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  an  alteration 
by  a  stranger  should  in  any  case  avoid  the 
deed  —  why  the  tortious  act  of  a  third  per- 
son should  affect  the  rights  gf  the  two  par^ 
ties  to  it,  unless  the  alteration  goes  the 
length  of  making  it  doubtful  what  the  deed 
originally  was,  and  what  the  parties 
meant.''  And  Lord  Abinger  added:  — 
"  Suppose  the  stranger  destroyed  instead 
of  altering  it  ?  "  A  nd  again  Lord  Abinger, 
in  delivering  his  opinion,  said :  **  No  case 
has  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  when 
a  deed  is  altered,  and  thereby  vitiated,  it 
ceases  to  be  evidence  :  it  may  bo  so  with 
reference  to  the  stamp  laws :  —  there  is  no 
occasion,  however,  in  the  present  case,  to 
raise  the  gcnenil  question.  The  old  law 
was,  no  doubt,  much  more  strict  than  it 
has  been  in  modem  times.  Originally, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  founding 
npon  a  deed  without  making  profert  of  it; 
and  it  was  but  an  invention  of  the  pleaders, 
growing  o^)f  a  decision  of  Lord  Mema- 


field's,  to  allege,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
making  profert,  a  loss  of  the  deed  by  time 
and  accident,  founded  on  the  presumption 
to  be  derived  from  long  possession  and 
enjoyment.  I  can  hardly  see  how  such  a 
course  is  consistent  with  the  old  author- 
ities which  say  that  any  alteration,  even 
by  a  stranger,  shall  vitiate  a  deed.  If  it 
be  so  altered  as  to  leave  no  evidunce  of 
what  it  originally  was,  that  may  prevent 
any  party  from  using  it ;  or  if  it  be  altered 
in  a  material  pcurt  by  a  party  taking  a 
benefit  under  it,  that  may  prevent  hiri 
even  from  showing  what  it  originally  wiu>, 
Hero,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  'decide 
that  this  agreement  w{ls  evidence  to  prove 
the  terms  of  the  holdhig;  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  other  holding  than 
that  of  the  house  No.  35."  So  Pigot's 
case  lias  been  overruled  by  the  Irish 
courts.  Swiney  v.  Barry,  I  Jones,  109, 
where  it  was  held,  that  an  alteration  in  a 
material  part  of  a  deed  by  a  stranger  does 
not  avoid  the  deed;  and  the  court  will 
look  at  the  deed  as  it  was  before  it  was 
altered  ;  and,  therefore,  if  upon  oyer,  the 
deed  is  set  out  as  it  wa^  beforo  it  was 
altered,  it  is  no  variance.  And  in  this 
country  it  is  clearly  settled  that  a  material 
altenition  by  a  stranger  will  not  render  an 
instrument  void,  if  it  can  l)e  shown  by 
evidence  what  the  instrument  was  bctoix; 
it  was  oltered.  Nichols  v.  Jolnison,  H) 
Conn.  192 ;  Kccs  i'.  Overbaugh,  G  ( 'owcn, 
746 ;  Lewis  v.  Payn,  8  id.  71  ;  Med  1  in  c. 
Platte  County,  8  J^o.  235  ;  Davis  v.  Car- 
lisle,  6  Ala.  707;  Waring  v.  Smith,  2 
Barb.  Ch.  119;  Smith  v.  McGowan,  3 
Barb.  404;  Jackson  v,  Malin,  15  Johns. 
293  ;  City  of  Boston  v.  Benson,  12  Cash. 
61.  See  Worrall  v.  Gheen.  39  Penn.  St. 
388,  for  an  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  liability  of  an  accommodation  indorser, 
to  the  amount  for  which  he  had  indorsed, 
notwithstanding  the  maker  had  subse- 
quently altered  the  note  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount. 

(o)  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  Falmouth  r.  Roberts,  9  M. 
&  W.  469.  And  it  was  expressly  so  held 
in  Smith  v.  Crooker,  5  Mass.  540,  where 
the  name  of  the  obligor  of  a  bond  was 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  by 
the  obligee,  after  it  was  signed.  See  also. 
Hunt  V.  Adams,  6  Mass.  519,  as  to  sup- 
plying words  omitted  by  mistake,  or  which 
the  law  itself  woidd  supply.    In  Granits 
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in  negotiable  paper,  although  so  material  as  to  change  the  date 
and  time  of  payment,  may  not  avoid  it,  if  it  be  only  a  correction 
of  a  certain  error,  and  be  made  before  it  is  put  into  circula- 
tion, {p)  The  reason  given  by  Lord  Kenyon  for  holding  that 
any  alteration  avoided  an  instrument,  that  "  no  man  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  the  chance  of  committing  a  fraud,  without 
running  any  risk  of  losing  by  the  event  when  it  is  detected,"  {q) 
is  neither  very  clear  nor  very  strong,  nor  does  it  apply  to  an 
immaterial  alteration.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  this 
country  generally,  no  immaterial  alteration  would  avoid  an  in- 
strument. And  that  alteration  which  only  does  what  the  law 
would  do,  that  is,  only  expresses  what  the  law  implies,  is  not 
a  material  alteration,  and  therefore  would  not  avoid  an  instru- 
ment (r)     Whether  the  alteration  is  material,  is  not  a  question 


Railway  Co.  v.  Bacon,  l5  Pick.  239,  a 
promissory  noto  in  tho  following  words 
was  signed  by  the  defendant :  ''  For  value 
received  I  promise  to  pay  to  Quincy  Hall- 
way Company"  (who  were  the  plaintiff), 
"  or  order,  one  thousand  and  tliirty  dol- 
lars, in  six  months."  The  note  was  then 
indorsed  by  E.  P.,  and  delivered  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defendant, 
inserted  tho  wonls  "  the  order  of  E.  P." 
above  the  words  "  Quincy  Railway  Com- 
pany, or  order,"  but  without  erasing  the 
latter  words.  It  was  held^  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud,  this  was  not  an  alteration 
afi'ecciiig  the  vnlidity  of  the  note.  So,  in 
Langdon  r.  Paul,  20  Vt.  217,  where  the 
plhiiititf  otfercd  in  evidence  a  sealed  in- 
strument, in  which  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  "  signed  "  certain 
promissory  notes,  and  the  wortls  "  and 
executed  "  were  interlined  after  the  won! 
"  signed,"  it  was  held,  that  these  words 
were  imin-iterial,  and  that  no  explanation 
of  the  time  wlien  the  interlineation  was 
made  was  nece>8ju'y.  See  also,  Hunting- 
ton r.  Finch,  3  Ohio  St.  445,  and  cases 
cited  in  preceding  noto. 

{p)  Fitch  c.  Jones,  5  Ellis  &  B.  238. 

(v)  Master  /;.  Miller,  4  T.  R.  329. 

{r)  The  sensible  rule  on  this  subject 
Beems  to  have  l>een  arrived  at  in  Adams 
0,  Frye,  3  Met.  103,  where  it  was  held,  that 
if,  after  the  execution  and  delivery  of  an 
anattested  Iwnd,  tho  obligoe,  without  tlie 
knowledge  and  assent  of  the  obligor,  fraud- 
ulently, and  with  a  view  to  some  im- 


proper advantage,  procures  a  person  who 
was  not  present  at  tlie  execution  of  the 
bond,  to  sign  his  name  tjiereto  as  an  at- 
testing witness,  the  bond  is  thereby  avoid* 
ed  and  the  obligor  discharged.  The  act 
of  an  obligee  in  procuring  a  person  who 
was  not  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
bond,  nor  duly  authorized  to  attest  its  ex- 
ecution, to  sign  his  name  tliercto,  as  an 
attesting  witness,  is  prima  fucie  sufficient 
to  authorize  tho  jury  to  infer  a  fraudulent 
intent.  But  it  is  competent  fur  the  obligee 
to  rebut  such  inference ;  and  if  the  act  be 
shown  to  have  lieen  done  without  any 
fraudulent  purpose,  tho  bond  will  not  be 
avoided  by  such  alteration.  And  Dewey, 
J.,  said : '"  There  was,  by  tho  alteration 
which  was  made  in  the  c*ase  at  bar,  a  ma- 
terial change  ihtroduccd  as  to  tho  nature 
and  kind  of  evidence  which  might  be  re- 
lied upon  to  prove  the  facts  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  plaintifTs  case  in  a  court 
of  law.  By  adding  to  tho  bond  tlie  name 
of  an  attesting  witness,  the  obligee  l>ccnme 
entitled  to  show  the  due  execution  of  tho 
same,  by  proving  the  handwriting  of  tlie 
supposed  attesting  witness,  if  tlic  witness 
was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  fraud- 
ulent party  might,  by  means  of  such  an 
altenition  of  a  contract,  furnish  the  Icgitl 

Eroof  of  the  duo  execution  thereof,  by 
onest  witnesses  swearing  truly  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  handwriting  of  t!ie 
supposed  attesting  witness;  and  yet  the 
attestation  might  be  wholly  unauthorized 
and  fraudtdent.    It  seems  t^u  that  wc 
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of  fact  for  a  jury,  but  of  law  for  the  court ;  (s)  and  the  burden 
of  proof  of  the  fact  of  alteration  rests  on  the  party  alleging 

If  the  alteration  be  by  tearing  off  a  seal,  the  instrument  can- 
not, in  strict  law,  be  pleaded  with  a  profert,  but  the  facts  should 
be  specially  set  forth  as  the  reason  why  there  is  no  profert.  («) 
If  a  seal  be  added  to  an  instrument,  this  has  been  held  to  be  a 
material  alteration ;  (v)  but  we  think  it  would  generally  be  re- 
garded as  immaterial  and  inoperative.  It  has  indeed  been  held, 
that  when  a  seal  adds  no  actual  strength  to  the  contract,  and 
interferes  with  the  intention  of  the  parties,  which  is  adequately 
expressed  and  effected  by  the  instrument  regarded  as  a  simple 
contract,  then  the  seal  may  be  treated  as  mere  surplusage,  (w) 
And  if  an  agent  having  no  authority  to  affix  the  seal  of  his 
principal,  puts  it  to  an  instrument  which  would  be  valid  without 
a  seal,  the  seal  is  mere  surplusage,  (x) 

In  the  absence  of  explanation,  evident  alteration  of  any  in- 
strument is  generally  presumed  to  have  been  made  after  the 
execution  of  it ;  and  consequently  it  must  be  explained  by  the 


<? 


ought  not  to  sanction  a  principle  which 
would  permit  the  holder  of  an  obligation 
thus  to  tamper  with  it  with  entire  impu- 
nity. But  such  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  an  adjudication,  that  the 
subsequent  addition  of  the  name  of  an  at- 
testing witness,  without  the  privity  or 
consent  of  the  obligee,  is  not  a  material 
alteration  of  the  instrument,  and  would 
under  no  circumstances  affect  its  validity. 
But  wo  think  that  it  would  be  too  severe 
a  rule,  and  one  which  might  operate  with 
great  hanlship  upon  an  innocent  party,  to 
hold  inflexibly  that  such  alteration  would, 
in  all  cases,  discharge  the  obligor  from 
the  performance  of  his  contract  or  obliga- 
tion. If  an  alteration,  like  that  which 
was  made  in  the  present  case,  can  bo 
shown  to  have  been  made  honestly,  if  it 
can  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  done 
under  some  misapprehension  or  mistake, 
or  with  the  supposed  assent  of  the  obligor ; 
it  should  not  operate  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fraudu- 
lently done,  and  with  a  Wew  to  gain  any 
improper  advantage,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  fraudulent  parly  should  lose 
wholly  .Jjy  right  to  enforce  his  original 

VOL.  n.  46 


contract  in  a  court  of  law."    See  ai«o, 
Thornton  v.  Appleton,  29  Me.  298. 

(s)  Hill  u.  Calvin, 4  How.  (Miss.),  231  ; 
Bowers  i'.  Jewell,  2  N.  N.  543 ;  Marten- 
dale  i;.  Follet.  1  N.  H.  95,  where  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  young  in  a  note  for 
"  merchantable  neat  stock  "  was  held  ma* 
terittl;  Wheclock  v.  Freeman,  13  Pick. 
165  ;  Brackett  v.  Mountfort,  2  Fairf.  115, 
where  a  note  was  attested  some  time  after 
it  was  signed,  and  it  was  held  that  this 
rendered  the  note  void.  But  whether  the 
•alteration  was  made  with  fmudulent  mo- 
lives,  or  with  consent,  is  for  the  jury. 
Bowers  v.  Jewell,  2  N.  H.  .HS.  In  South- 
worth  Bank  v.  Gross,  35  Penn.  St.  80,  it 
was  held,  that  the  addition  of  a  particular 

Elacc  of  payment  in  the  body  of  the  note 
y  the  payee,  after  execution,  rendered  it 
void  as  to  the  maker,  in  the  hands  of  an 
indorsee. 

(t)  Davis  V.  Jenney,  1  Met  221. 

(u)  Powers  v.  Ware,  2  Pick.  451. 

(»)  Davidson  v.  Cooper,  11  M.  &  W. 
778,  13  id.  343. 

(lo)  Truett  v.  Wainwright,  4  Gilmaii) 
411. 

(x)  While  V.  Fox,  29  Conn.  570. 
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party  who  relies  on  the  instrument,  or  seeks  to  take  advantage 
from  it.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  many  authorities  of  great 
weight.  But  others  of  perhaps  equal  weight  hold,  that  there  is 
no  such  presumption ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  question  whether  the 
instrument  was  written  as  it  now  stands  before,  it  was  executed, 
or  has  since  been  altered,  and  whether  if  so  altered  it  was  done 
with  or  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  the  other  party,  are 
questions  which  should  go  to  a  jury,  to  be  determined  according 
to  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  (y) 


(y)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rale  of 
the  common  law,  that  if  an  obvious  alter- 
ation or  interlineation  appeared  in  a  deed, 
it  wonld,  nevertheless,  m  the  absence  of 
any  opposing  testimony,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made  before  the  deed  was  finally 
executed,  because  the  law  will  never  pre- 
sume fraud  or  foiT^ery  in  any  person ;  om- 
nia presumuntur  rite  esse  acta.  Co.  Litt« 
225  b.  n.  (1) ;  Trowel  v.  Castle,  1  Keble, 
S2 ;  Den  i?.  Farlee,  1  N.  J.  280,  the  alter- 
ation being  against  the  party  claiming  un- 
der the  paper;  so  in  Pullen  v,  Shaw,  3 
Dev.  238.  And  the  same  rule  has  been 
adhered  to  in  a  late  English  case.  Doe  d, 
Tatham  v,  Catamore,  16  Q.  B.  745, 5  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  349.  And  in  some  cases  the 
same  principle  has  been  followed  in  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  Gooch 
w.  Bryant,  13  Me.  386,  which  was  an  ac- 
tion on  a  note,  the  date  of  which  obviously 
had  been  at  some  time  materially  altered, 
but  when  there  was  no  evidence  on  either 
side.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case 
•  was  tried,  ruled,  that  altering  it  after  the 
execution  would  be  a  fraud  which  was 
not  to  be  presumed,  but  must  be  proved, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict.  On  ex- 
ceptions this  ruling  was  sustained,  Weston^ 
C.  J.,  saving :  "  There  was  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  alteration  of  the  note,  than 
what  arose  from  inspection,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
date  had  been  altered.  Of  the  fact  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant inquiry  was,  when  it  was  done.  If 
altered  after  the  signing  and  delivery,  it 
would  vitiate  the  note  ;  if  before,  it  would 
not.  As  to  the  time,  no  evidence  was 
offered  by  either  party.  The  alteration 
was  not  m  itself  proof  that  it  was  done 
after  the  signature;  it  might  have  been 
made  before.  If  tiie  alteration  was  prima 
fade  evidence  that  it  was  done  after,  it 
mnst  be  upon  the  grotmd  that  such  is  the 


presumption  of  law.  But  we  do  not  bo 
understand  it.  It  would  be  a  harsh  con- 
struction ;  exposing  the  holder  of  a  note, 
the  date  of  which  had  been  so  altered  as  to 
accelerate  payment,  or  to  increase  the 
amount  of  interest,  to  a  conviction  of 
forgery,  unless  he  could  prove  tiiat  it  was 
done  before  the  signature.  It  would  be  to 
establish  ^ilt  by  a  rule  of  law,  when 
there  would  be  at  least  an  equal  proba- 
bility of  innocence.  But  such  cannot  be 
the  law ;  it  is  a  question  of  evidence,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  before  us.  And  they  were  properly 
instructed,  that  it  was  a  case  not  within 
the  statute  of  limitations."  Beaman  v, 
Bussell,  20  Vt.  205,  adopts  the  same 
rule.  That  also  was  a  case  of  an  altersr 
tion  in  the  date  of  a  note,  and  the  subject  is 
there  ably  examined.  Cumberland  Bank 
V.  Hall,  1  Halst.  215,  is  the  same  winr. 
In  Wi(ies  v.  Caulk,  5  Harris  &  J.  36,  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  had  been 
erased.  The  court  refused  to  presume 
that  the  erasure  was  after  execution,  say- 
ing :  **  By  the  inspection  of  the  original 
deed,  the  names  of  the  two  persons  are 
written  in  the  place  where  attesting  wit- 
nesses generally  write  their  name,  and 
the  names  are  erased,  but  when  they  were 
erased,  whether  before  or  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed,  df)es  not  appear;  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  tl^e  paity  wno  wishes  to 
avoid  a  deed  by  its  erasure,  to  prove  that 
the  alteration  was  made  after  its  execution 
and  delivery.  Attesting  mtncsses  are  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  and  the 
erasure  of  their  names,  by  a  stranger, 
would  not  avoid  it.  As  the  court,  there- 
fore,  were  not  bound  to  presume  that  the 
erasure  was  made  by  the  grantee,  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  after  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  the  deed,  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  could  not  call  on  the  court  to  de- 
clare the  deed  inoperative."    la  Cliiik  ». 
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If  there  are  blanks  left  in  a  deed,  affecting  its  meaning  and 
operation  in  a  material  way,  and  they  are  filled  up  after  execu- 


Rogers,  2  Greenl.  147,  it  is  said  that  in 
such  cases  "  fraud  and  forgery  ai-e  not  to 
be  presumed."  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  able  and  well-considered  decis- 
ions, to  the  effect  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  a  party  offering  an  instrument  which 
has  an  obvious  or  admitted  interlineation 
or  alteration  on  it,  which  is  material,  to 
explain  such  alteration,  and  show  that  it 
was  made  before  execution.  Not  the 
least  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Wilde  v. 
Armsby,  6  Cush.  314.  There,  in  an  ac- 
tion on  a  written  guarantee  of  the  pay- 
ments of  George  Winchester  and  company, 
it  appeared,  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
the  signatui^  to  which  was  admitted,  that 
the  same  had  been  altered  by  an  interline- 
ation of  the  words  "  and  company,"  writ- 
ten in  a  different  handwriting  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  in  a  different 
ink.  It  was  held,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
was  ou  the  plaintiff  to  show,  that  the 
interlineation  was  made  before  the  instru- 
ment was  executed.  But  the  court  there 
said:  **We  are  not  prepared  to  decide 
that  a  material  alteration,  manifest  on  the 
face  of  the  instiiiment,  is,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  such  a  suspicious  circumstance 
as  throws  the  burden  of  pi-oof  on  the  party 
claiming  under  the  instrument.  The  effect 
of  such  a  rule  of  law  would  be,  that  if  no 
evidence  is  given  by  a  party  claiming 
under  such  an  instrument,  the  issue  must 
always  bo  found  against  him,  this  being 
the  meaning  of  the  *  burden  of  proof.'  I 
Curteis,  640.  But  we  are  or  opinion, 
upon  the  authorities,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  upon  principle,  that  the  burden  of 
proof,  in  explanation  of  the  instrument  in 
suit  in  this  case,  was  on  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  admitted  by  his  counsel,  at  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  words  *and  Co.*  which 
were  interlined  in  the  guarantee,  were  in  a 
different  hand">vriting  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  instrument,  and  also  in  different 
ink.  In  such  a  case,  the  burden  of  ex- 
planation ought  to  be  on  the  plaintiff;  for 
such  an  alteration  ceitainly  throws  supi- 
cion  on  the  instrument."  Probably  the 
weight  of  authority  in  America  is,  that  in 
ntyjotiable  instrume'nts,  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  an  obvious  and  material  altera- 
tion was  lawfully  made,  is  upon  the  party 
claiming  under  it.  Simpson  v.  Stack- 
house,  9  Barr.  186;  Hills  v.  Banies,  11 
N.  H.  395;  McMicken  v.  Beauchamp, 
2  La.  290 ;  Warren  o.  Layton,  3  Harrlng. 


(Del.),  404;  ComracrciHl  Eaak  v.  Lum,  7 
How.  (Miss.),  414;  WiUtm  r.  Ilcnilor- 
son,  9  Smedes  &  M.  375 ;  Humphreys 
v.  GuiUow,  13  N.  U.  385;  Walters  v. 
Short,  5  Gilman,  252;  Tillou  v.  Clinton 
Mut.  F.  ln.H.  Co.  7  Barb.  664.  And 
in  England  tho  current  of  authority  w 
unbroken,  that  in  negotinbie  instruments 
a  different  rule  prevails  from  that  ap- 
plicable to  deeds.  Any  alteration  in  the 
fonner  must  l)e  explained.  Lord  Camp- 
hell,  C.  J.,  in  Doe  d.  Tatham  v,  Gata- 
more,  sufira;  Johnson  v.  Marlborough, 
2  Stark.  313;  Bishop  v.  Chambre,  3  C. 
&  P.  55 ;  Tavlor  v.  Mosciv,  6  C.  &  P. 
273  ;  Sibley  v.  Fisher,  7  A.  &  E.  444 ; 
Knight  t'. 'Clements,  8  A.  &  E.  215; 
Clifibrd  v.  Parker,  2  Man.  &  G.  909  ; 
Henman  v.  Dickinson,  5  Bing.  183; 
Cariss  w.  Tattereall,  2  Man.  &  G.  890; 
Whitfield  r.  Collingwood,  1  Car.  &  K. 
325.  Some  American  authorities  deny 
any  distinction  between  deeds  and  other 
writings,  and  hold  the  burden  to  bo  always 
on  the  party  claiming  under  an  instru- 
ment to  explain  any  alteration  in  it.  Sec 
Ely  V.  Ely,  6  oVay,  439;  Morris  v. 
Vanderen,  I  Dall.  67  ;  Prevost  o.  Gratz, 
Pet,  C.  C.  369 ;  Jackson  d.  Gibbs  r.  Os- 
borne, 2  Wend.  555 ;  Acker  v.  Lcdyaitl, 
8  Barb.  514 ;  Jackson  v.  Jacoby,  9  <^ow- 
en,  125.  In  England  there  may  Ixj 
found  many  dccisio'ns  to  the  effect  that 
altcreiior.rf  apparent  in  a  will,  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  afltr  the  original 
execnition.  But  it  has  been  siiid  that  this 
rule  is  founded  upon  tlie  construction  of 
the  Statute  of  Wills,  1  Vict.  ch.  2,  §  6. 
See  Doe  d.  Shallcross  v.  Palmer,  16  Q.  B. 
947,  6  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  155;  Cooper  v. 
Bockett,  4  Moore,  P.  C.  419.  See  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Lushington  on  this  statute, 
in  Burgoyne  v.  Showier,  1  Rob.  Ecc.  5. 
In  Rankin  v.  Blackwell,  2  Johns.  Cas 
198,  the  maker  of  a  note  relied  upon 
an  alteration  in  the  date  and  amount 
as  a  defence.  His  proof  was  [inter  alia) 
the  alterations  apparent  on  the  note  itself, 
from  which  the  jurj'  might  decide  whether 
the  note  had  been  altered  or  not ;  but  the 
judge  oven-uled  the  evidence  offered,  ami 
charged  the  jury  that  the  mere  appcarnnce 
of  alterations  on  the  face  of  the  note,  un 
aided  by  any  proof  as  to  the  character  ot 
the  persons  tlux)ugh  whose  hands  it  had 
passed,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
defence  set  up.    The  jury,  accordingly 
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tion,  there  should  be  a  reexecution,  and  a  new  acknowledg-       r\ 
ment(2r)      But  no  alteration  in  a  deed  defeats  an  estate  or  1  ^\^' 
interest  granted  by  it, if  the  estate  or  interest  have  vested;  fori\ 
in  that  case,  "the  moment  after  its  execution  the  deed  becomesll 
valueless,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  passing  of  the  estate,  except]  | 
as  affording  evidence  that  it  was  executed."  (a)     But  even  in 
that  case,  if  the  party  in  possession  of  the  land  under  the  deed, 
is  suing  the  grantor  on  any  of  his  covenants  contained  in  the 
deed,  an  alteration  of  the  deed,  subsequent  to  the  execution, 
would  have  the   same  effect  as  if  made  in  any  other  instru- 
ment, (b) 


found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the 
fall  amount  on  the  face  of  the  note,  with 
interest.  The  verdict  was  set  aside  bo- 
cause  other  competent  evidence  was  not 
admitted,  but  the  court  observed :  "  The 
alterations  on  the  face  of  the  note,  unsup- 
ported by  other  proof,  would  not  be  com- 
petent evidence ;  but  if  any  previous  tes- 
timony had  been  offered,  to  show  that  the 
note  was  f^iven  for  a  less  sum,  or  to  render 
it  probable  that  a  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  alteration  on  the  face  of  the 
note  would  have  been  a  strong  corroborat- 
ing circumstance,  if  not  decisive,  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  On  the  first  gix)und,  we 
think  that  there  ought  to  bo  a  new  trial, 
with  costs,  to  abide  the  event  of  tlic  suit.'' 
In  Bailey  v.  Taylor,  11  Conn.  531,tl»e 
whole  reasoning  of  the  court  is  against 
the  prindplo  that  a  party  claiming  under 
an  instrument,  which  has  been  obviously 
altered,  must  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases, 
explain  such  alteration  before  he  can  re- 
cover upon  the  paper.  And  see  Matthews 
V,  Coalter,  9  Mo.  705  ;  Nortli  River  Mea- 
dow Ck),  V.  Shrewsbury  Church,  2  K.  J. 
424. 

{z)  Hibblewhite  v,  McMorine,  6  M.  & 
W.  200.  But  see  upon  this  point,  Smith 
V.  Crooker,  5  Mass.  638  ;  Wiley  v.  Moor, 
17  S.  &  K.  438 ;  Duncan  v.  Hodges,  4 
McCord,  239;  Stone  v,  Wilson,  Id.  203; 
Fulton's  case,  7  Cowen,  484;  Bank  v, 
Curry,  2  Dana,  142 ;  Jordan  v.  Neilson, 
2  Wash.  ( Va  ),  164  ;  Boardman  t;.  Gore,  1 
Stew.  517;  Bank  v,  McCbord,  4  Dana, 
191 ;  Getty  v.  Shearer,  20  Pcnn.  St.  12. 

(a)  Per  Lord  Abivqer,  in  Davidson  w. 
Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.  800.  So  in  Chess- 
man V,  Whittemore,  23  Pick.  231,  it  was 
AeU,  that  where  the  title  to  real  estate  un- 
der a  deed  has  once  vested  in  the  grantee, 


by  transmutation  of  possession,  it  will  not 
be  divested  or  invalidated  by  a  subsequent 
material  alteration  of  the  deed.  And 
Morton^  J.,  said  ;  "  There  is  a  manifest 
distinction  between  cxccutonr  contracts 
and  conveyances  of  property.  When  deeds 
of  conveyance  of  real,  or  bills  of  sale  of 
personal  property  are  completed,  and  pos- 
session delivered'  under  them,  so  far  as  the 
change  of  ownership  depends  on  them 
thcv  ore  executed,  and  thepropcrty  passes 
and  vests  in  the  grantee.  The  instruments 
may  become  invalid,  so  that  no  action  can 
be  maintained  upon  the  covenants  con- 
tained in  them,  and  yet  the  titles  which 
have  been  acquired  under  them,  remain 
unaffected.  When  a  person  has  become 
the  legal  owner  of  real  estate,  he  cannot 
transfer  it  or  part  with  his  title,  except  in 
some  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 
The  grantee  may  destroy  his  deed,  bat 
not  his  estate.  lie  may  deprive  himself  of 
his  remedies  upon  the  covenants,  but  not 
of  his  right  to  hold  the  proper^.  This 
distinction  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times."  And  see  Barrett  v.  Thomdikc, 
1  Greenl.  73 ;  Witliers  v.  Atkinson,  1 
Watts,  230 ;  Smith  t\  McGownn,  3  Barb. 
404 ;  Bolton  v.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  2 
H.  BI.  259.  But  in  Bliss  v.  Mclntyre,  18 
Yt.  466,  it  was  heldf  that  if  a  lessee 
fraudulently  alter  his  lease  in  a  material 

Eart,  subsequent  to  its  execution,  he  thcn'- 
y  destroys  all  his  future  right  under  the 
lease,  cither  to  retain  the  possession  of  the 
premises,  or  to  preclude  the  lessor  fi?om 
reentering  upon  them. 

(6)  Davidson  v.  Cooper,  11  M.  &  W. 
800 ;  Withers  v.  Atkinson,  1  Watts,  S36 ; 
Chessman  v.  Whittemore,  23  Pick.  231  ,* 
Waring  v.  Smyth,  2  Barb.  Ch.  1 19. 
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SECTION    VI 1 1. 

ON  THE  PENDENCY  OF  ANOTHER  SUIT. 

Any  one  who  has  a  claim  against  another  is  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  his  claim  at  law,  and  the  whole  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  effectual  his  endeavors 
to  recover  the  debt,  if  it  be  just  and  legal.  But  no  man  can  do 
more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  or  use  the  machinery 
of  the  law  merely  to  vex  and  distress  another.  Hence,  as  the 
law  presumes  that  any  one  question  may  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined by  means  of  one  action,  no  claimant  may  bring  more  than  t 
one  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  cause  of  abate- 1 
ment  of  an  action,  that  another  is  then  pending  for  the  same^ 
cause,  and  between  the  same  parties,  (c)  But  the  prior  action 
must  be  between  the  same  parties  ;  (d)  and  the  plaintiff  must 
sue  in  the  same  capacity,  {e)  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the 
parties  must  not  only  be  the  same,  but  must  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  in  both  suits.  Thus  it  has  been  held, 
that  a  prior  suit  by  A  against  B,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  suit  by  B  against  A,  arising  from  the 
same  cause.  (/)  In  England  the  prior  suit  must  be  in  a  court 
not  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  second  is,  in  order  to  be  a  de- 
fence, (g")     If  the  prior  action  be  pending  in  another  State,  it 

(c)  Tracy  v.  Reed,  4  Blackf.  56;  Mc-  165;  Colt  v.  Partridge,  7  Met.  570;  Has- 

Kinsey  ».  Andersbn,  4  Dana,  62 ;  James  kins  r.  Lombaixl,  16  Mc.  140.     Whether 

v.  DowcU,  7  Sinedcs  &  M.  333.  in   an   action  apiinst  ticoj  a  prior  aetion 

{d)  Therefore,  in  a  suit  aj;ainst  A,  pen-  against  one  of  them  is  a  good  cause  of 

dency  of  another  suit  of  the  same  cause  ahatement,  may  not  pcrliaps  be  fully  set- 

Bgainst  B,  is  not  a  good  pica  in  abatement,  tied.      We  are  inclined  to  believe   it  is. 

Casey  v,  ilarrison,  2  Dev.  244 ;  Henry  v.  See  Karl  of  Be<lf<)rd  v.  Bishop  of  Kxeter, 

Goldney,  15   M.  &   W.  494,  overruling  Hob.  137  ;  Kawlinson  v.  Oriet,  1  Show, 

whatever  is  contrary  in  Boycc  v.  Douglas,  75,  Caith.  96.     And  e  coiicei'so,  Graves  i\ 

1  Camp.  60.    And  see  Logs  of  Mahoga-  Dale,  1  T.  B.  Mon.  190;  Atkinson  v.  The 

ny,  2  Sumner,  589 ;  Treasurers  v.  Bates,  State  Bank,  5  Blackf.  84.     Though  there 

9  Bailey,  362;    Davis  v.  Hunt,  id.  412;  was  a  misjoinder  of  defendants  in  the  iirs! 

Thomas  v,  Frcelon,  17  Vt.  138.  suit.     Id. 

(e)  Cornelius  v.  Vanarsdallen,  3  Penn.         [y)   Laughton  v.  Tavlor,  6  M.  &  W. 

St  434.  695;    Brinsby  v.   Gold)  12    Mo<l.    204; 

(/)  See  Wadleigh  v.  Voazie,  3  Samner,  Sparry 's  case,  5  Rep.  61a;  Seers  v.  Tur- 
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will  not  ha^e  this  eflFect,  (A)  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  at- 
tachment or  trustee  process.  {%) 


ncr,  2  L»i.  Raym.  1102.  We  are  not 
nwaro  of  any  such  distinction  in  this  coun- 
try, and  if  the  court  where  the  cause  is 
first  brought  has  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
case  and  render  a  valid  judgment  therein, 
wc  tliink  the  pendency  of  that  suit  is  good 
cause  of  abatement  to  a  second  suit  in  an- 
other and  higher  court.  See  Boswell  v. 
Tunnell,  10  Ala.  958 ;  Johnston  v.  Bow- 
er, 4  Hen.  &  Mun.  487 ;  Thomas  v.  Frce- 
lon,  17  Vt.  138;  Slyhoof  i;.  Flitcraft,  1 
Ashm.  171 ;  Ship  Robert  Fulton,  I 
Paine,  620.  But  see  further,  Smith  v. 
The  Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins.  Co.  2  Foster,  21, 
cited  infra,  n.  (A) ;  and  Bowne  v.  Joy,  9 
Johns.  221. 

(/{)  The  current  of  authorities  is  to  the 
eftect  that  the  pendency  of  an  action  in  a 
foreign  tribunal,  although  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  is  not  good  cause  of  abate- 
ment. Story,  Confl.  of  Laws  (Bennett's 
£d.),  §  610  a,  and  cases  cited.  See  also, 
Ostell  V.  Lepage,  5  De  G.  &  S.  95,  10 
Kng.  L.  &  Eq.  250 ;  McJilton  v.  Love,  13 
111.  486 ;  Bowne  v.  Joy,  9  Johns.  221  ; 
Walsh  V.  Durkin,  12  Johns.  99;  Russel 
V.  Field,  Stuart's  Lower  Canada  R.  558 ; 
Bayley  v.  Edwards,  3  Swanst.  703  ;  Sal- 
mon 0.  Wooton,  9  Dana,  422  ;  Chatzcl  r. 
Bolton,  3  McCord,  33 ;  Lyman  u.  BrowTi, 
2  Curtis,  C,  C.  559.  And' see  ante,  p.  607, 
n.  (v).  But  see  contra.  Ex  parte  Balch,  3 
McLean,  221.  And  see  Hart  r.  Granger, 
1  Conn.  154.  If  a  plea  of  such  foreign 
suit  ever  is  good  in  abatement,  it  must 
clearly  show  the  jurisdiction  of  such  for- 
eign court  over  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
persons  of  the  parties.  Newell  v.  Newton, 
10  Pick.  470;  Trenton  Bank  v  Wallace, 
4  Halst.  83.  And  see  Smith  v.  The 
Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Foster, 
21.  In  this  last  case  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  district  of  New  Ham)>- 
shire  was  a  foreign  court  quoad  the 
state  courts  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  it 
was  held  that  it  was  not ;  and  therefore 
that  the  pendency  of  another  action  for 
the  same  cause  in  the  former  court,  if  that 
court  had  jurisdiction,  is  a  good  plea  in 
abatement  of  an  action  in  the  latter  courtii. 
Perley,  J.,  said :  '*  The  ground  is  taken 
for  the  plaintiff,  that,  as  to  the  courts  and 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  this 


district,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  of 
foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  for  that  reason 
an  action  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
this  district  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  suit  brought  for  the 
same  cause  in  a  court  of  this  State.  The 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  a  branch 
of  the  general  government  of  this  coun- 
try, established  by  the  constitution.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  with- 
in its  territorial  limit,  and  as  to  causes 
within  its  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  foreign  court.  Its  powers  are  not  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  government.  Its 
judgments  operate  directly  to  bind  persons 
and  property  witiiin  this  State ;  its  process, 
mesne  and  final,  h»  effectual  to  enforce  its 
own  ordei-s  and  judgments.  The  Circuit 
Court  of  another  disa-ict  lias  no  authority 
within  this  State,  and  may  be  considered 
territorially  and  for  some  purposes  as  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Circuit  Court, 
and  the  courts  of  this  State,  derive  their 
powers  from  different  sources,  and  for 
most,  if  not  for  all  purposes,  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  But  in  certain  cases 
they  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The 
case  supposed  by  tJie  plea  in  this  action, 
is  one  of  them*^  The  plaintiff*  had  his 
election  to  pursue  his  remedy  in  (he  courts 
of  this  State,  or  resort  to  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Circuit  Court.  The 
general  rule  of  law  forbids  that  a  defend- 
ant should  be  harassed  by  two  suits  for 
the  same  cause  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
cafes,  where  the  first  suit,  from  defect  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  court,  cannot  give  ade- 
quate remedy,  a  second  action  is  allowed. 
This  case  falls  clearly  within  the  reason 
of  the  general  rule,  which  prohibits  the 
second  suit.  No  ground  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  none  occurs  to  us,  for  suppos- 
ing that  two  suits,  one  in  a  State  court, 
and  the  other  in  a  Circuit  Court  for  tlie 
same  State,  are  less  vexatious  and  oppii»- 
sive  to  the  defendants,  than  two  suits  in 
the  same  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  bring  himself  within  the 
reason  of  the  excepted  cases,  where  a 
second  action  is  allowed,  Ixicause  the  court 
in  which  the  fii*st  was  pending,  cannot  give 
complete  remedy  for  want  of  jurisdictiou 
over  the  person  or  propert}'  of  the  defend- 
ants. Where  the  prior  suit  is  in  an  infe- 
rior court  of  special  and  limited  jurisdio 


(t)  See  antef  p.  607,  n.  (u). 
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It  has  been  sometimes  held,  that  where  the  defendant  pleads 
that  he  has  been  summoned  as  the  trustee  or  garnishee  of  the 
plaintiff,  either  by  a  court  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  or  by  a 
foreign  tribunal,  and  that  the  trustee  or  garnishee  process  is  still 
pending,  this  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  But  generally, 
and  as  we  think  with  better  reason,  it  is  held,  that  is  only  a 
ground  for  the  continuance  of  the  action,  because  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  trustee  or  garnishee  will  be  held  on  the  foreign 
process,  (j)  A  reasonable  rule  seems  to  be  that  laid  down  in 
Massachusetts,  namely :  if  the  pleadings  in  the  case  against  the 
trustee  or  garnishee  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  garnishee 
can  plead  the  garnishment  in  bar  to  the  action,  he  shall  be  held 
otherwise  not.  {k) 

And  there  is  an  exception  to  that  part  of  the  rule  which  re- 
quires the  parties  to  be  the  same,  in  the  case  of  a  qui  tarn  action, 
which  may  be  brought  by  any  informer.     There  the  principle 


tion,  incapable  of  affording  the  plaintiff 
the  remedy  which  he  needs,  the  prior  will 
not  abate  the  second,  though  both  courts 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
country.  Sparry's  case,  5  Rep.  62  a. 
But  the  fact  that  the  court  in  which  the 
prior  action  is  pending  is  a  subordinate 
jurisdiction,  would  seem  to  be  no  objection 
to  the  plea,  provided  the  first  action  can 
eive  adequate  and  complete  remedy.  It 
has  been  decided  in  numerous  cases,  that 
an  action  pending  in  a  court  whoso  juris- 
diction is  territorialltf  foreign,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  abatement.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  foi-cign  court  is  questionable 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  but 
because  the  foreign  court  cannot  enforce 
its  orders  and  judgment  beyond  its  own 
territory ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  rem- 
edy of  the  plaintiff  by  his  prior  suit  may 
be  incomplete.  The  defendant  may  have 
property  which  ouppht  to  bo  applied  to  the 
payment  of  thd^^^fimio  demand  in  both  ju- 
risdictions ;^,,«fnis  property  may  bo  in  one 
jurisdiction,  and  his  pci"son  in  another; 
and  suits  for  these  and  other  reasons  may 
ho  necessanr  in  both  territorial  jurisdicr 
tions.  It  has  accordingly  been  held,  that 
a  suit  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
another  district  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  suit  in  a  State  court.  Walsh  v. 
Dnrkin,  12  Johns.  99.  But  in  this  case 
tbe  plaiiatiff 's  remedy  was  as  complete  and 


efiectaal  in  the  Chrcuit  Court,  as  he  could 
have  in  the  comts  of  this  State.  The 
mesne  process  of  that  court  gives  security 
on  the  person  and  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, at  least  as  effectual  as  can  be  had  by 
ours ;  the  trial,  if  held,  would  be  by  jurors 
of  this  State ;  the  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff would  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
could  be  executed  by  the  process  of  that 
court  tliroughoci  the'State.  The  plaintiff, 
therefore,  had  no  more  necessity  or  excuse 
for  his  second  suit,  than  he  would  have 
had  if  both  had  been  in  the  sunie  courL 
And  it  has  accoi*dingly  been  held,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
same  State,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
State  courts  as  a  foreign  judgment.  Bar- 
ney V.  Patterson,  6  Harris  &  J.  203.  We 
are  of  opinion  tliat  the  pendency  of  an- 
other action  for  the  same  cause,  between 
the  same  parties,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  is  sufficient,  if  well 
pleaded,  to  abate  a  suit  in  the  courts  of 
this  State,  where  the  Circuit  Court  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  prior  canse."  But 
see  Wadleigh  v.  Yeazie,  3  Sumn.  165 
White  V.  Whitman,  1  Curtis,  C.  C.  494. 

(i)  Winthrop  v.  Carleton,  8  Mass.  456, 
Hicks  V.  Glcason,  20  Vt.  139  ;  Crawford 
p.  Chute,  7  Ala.  157  ;  Crawford  v,  Sladc, 
9  aW.  887.  And  see  Brown  v.  Dudley, 
33N..H.  511. 

(k)  Thomdike  v.  Be  Wolf,  6  Pick. 
120.    See  Drake  on  Attachmeats,  ch.  3S. 
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upon  which  the  rule  is  founded,  namely,  that  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  twice  vexed,  requires  the  second  suit  to  abate, 
although  the  first  were  prosecuted  by  a  different  person.  (/) 

The  plea  must  show  jurisdiction  of  the  former  suit,  if  pend- 
ing in  a  court  not  under  the  same  sovereignty,  (m) 


SECTION    IX. 


OF  FORMEB  JUDGMENT. 


The  whole  purpose  of  the  law  being  to  settle  questions  and 
terminate  disputes,  it  will  not  permit  a  question  which  has  been 
settied  to  be  tried  again,  (n)  But  it  must  be  the  meaning  of 
this  rule  —  for  this  meaning  is  required  by  obvious  justice  — 
tiiat  only  a  question  which  has  been  settied  after  a  full  and 
regular  trial,  and  which  has  been  the  object  of  direct  investiga- 
tion, and  to  which  parties  have  had  their  attention  drawn  in 
such  wise  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  a  new  trial  would 


(/)  See  Commonwealth  v.  Clmrchill,  5 
Mass.  174;  Commonwealth  v.  Cheney, 
6  Mass.  347;  Ilenshaw  v.  Hunting/l 
Gray,  203 ;  Thayer  v.  Mowry,  36  Me.  287  ; 
Chamberlain  v.  Carlisle,  6"  Foster,  540. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  rule  also  requires, 
the  former  suit  to  hare  been  vjdid  and 
effectual;  otherwise  the  second  suit  will 
not  be  considered  vexatious.  Downer  v. 
Garland,  21  Vt.  862  ;  Hill  v.  Dunlap, 
15  id.  645;  Quinebaug  Bank  u.  Tarbox, 
ao  Conn.  510;  Durand  v.  Carrington,  1 
Boot,  355.  The  prior  suit  mast  also  have 
been  actually  entered  in  court,  for  it  must 
be  proved  by  the  record  to  be  for  the  same 
eausc,  and  pending  when  the  second  was 
commenced.  Paiker  w.  Colcord,  2  N.  H. 
36 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Churchill,  5  Mass. 
174 ;  Trenton  Bank  v.  Wallace,  4  Halst. 
83 ;  Smith  w.  Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins.  Co.  2 
Foster,  21.  The  pendency  of  a  prior  suit 
in  which  th^  defendant  is  summoned,  as 
trustee  of  the  plaintiff,  is  no  cause  for 
abatement  of  the  suit  subsequently  com- 
menced by  the  plaintiff  (the  principal  de- 
fendant in  the  first  action)  for  the  cause 
of  action  songht  to  be  reached  by  the 


trustee  process.  Wadleigh  v.  Pillsburv-, 
14  X.  H.  373.     And  sec  Morton  v.  Webb, 

7  Vt.  123.  Neither  is  a  suit  at  law  a  de- 
fence to  a  suit  in  cquitv.    Peak  v.  Bull, 

8  B.  Mon.  428.  Nor  vtce  versa.  Colt  v. 
Partridge,  7  Met.  570 ;  Haskins  v.  Lom- 
bard, 16  Mc.  140;  Blanchard  v.  Stone, 
16  Vt.  234 ;  Ralph  v.  Brown,  3  Watts  & 
S.  395. 

(m)  White  u.  Whitman,  1  Curtis,  C.  0. 
494. 

(n)  But  the  party  insisting  upon  a 
former  recovery  as  a  bar  to  an  action, 
must  show  that  the  recoixl  of  the  former 
suit  includes  the  matter  alleged  to  have 
been  determined.  Campbell  v.  Butts,  3 
Comst.  173.  Consequently,  where  the 
declaration  in  the  first  suit  states  a  partic- 
ular matter  as  the  ground  of  action,  and 
issue  is  taken  by  the  defendant,  parol 
proof  is  inadmissible  to  show  that  a  dif- 
fcrant  subject  was  litigated  upon  the  triaL 
Id.  And  see  Boston  &  Worcester  R.  R. 
Corp.  V,  Dana,  I  Gray,  83;  Davia  v. 
Tallcot,  2  Kern.  184;  Green  v.  Clarke, 
id.  343. 
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but  repeat  a  former  process,  —  only  a  question  tried  in  this  way 
is  excluded  from  further  trial.  For  it  would  be  unjust  and  dan- 
gerous to  permit  a  party  to  bring  up  an  important  question  in- 
cidentally, and  then  bind  conclusively  the  other  party  by  the 
result,  although  he  might  well  have  neglected  this  question,  for 
this  time,  in  his  wish  to  confine  all  his  attention  and  all  his 
efibrts  to  what  he  had  a  right  to  deem  the  true  question.  The 
rule  therefore  may  be  expressed  thus,  —  that  a  judgment  on  the 
same  matter  in  issue  is  a  conclusive  bar.  (o)     But  when  we 


f 


(o)  The  Dutchess  of  Kingston's  case, 
20  Howcirs  Smto  Trials,  538,  is  the  lead- 
ing case  on  this  point.  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice De  Grey  there  said :  "  From  the  va- 
riety of  cases  relative  to  jud<;mcnts  being 
given  in  evidence  in  civil  suits,  these  two 
deductions  seem  to  follow  as  generally 
true :  —  Fii-st,  that  the  jndgment  of  a 
court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  directly 
upon  tJie  point f  is,  as  a  plea,  a  bar,  or,  as 
evidence,  conclusive  between  the  same 
parties,  upon  the  same  matter,  directly  in 
question  in  another  court.  Secondly,  that 
the  ju<lgmcnt  of  a  court  of  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction directly  upon  the  pointy  is,  in  like 
manner,  conclusive  upon  the  same  matter, 
between  the  same  parties,  coming  incidontr 
ally  in  question  in  another  court  for  a 
different  pui-posc.  But  neither  the  judg- 
ment of  a  concurrent  or  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion u  evidence  of  any  matter  which  came 
collaterally  in  question,  though  wthin 
their  jurisdiction,  nor  of  any  matter  inci- 
denuily  cognizable,  nor  of  any  matter  to 
be  inferred  hy  argument  from  the  judgment.** 
This  rule  was  expressly  adopted  by  Story ^ 
J.,  in  ILtrvey  is  Uichards,  2  Gallis.  229; 
and  by  (Jihson,  C  J.,  in  Hibshman  v.  Dul- 
leban,  4  Watts,  191.  See  also,  Wright  v. 
Dekiyne,  Pet.  C.  C.  202;  Gardner  v. 
BucklKjc,  3  Cowcn,  120.  In  this  last 
case,  B.  sued  G.  upon  a  promissory  note 
in  the  Marine  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  G.  pleaded  the  general  issue, 
with  notice  tliat  the  note  was  given  upon 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  a  vessel  by  B.  to  G., 
which  was  the  question  upon  the  trial,  and 
the  veixlict  was  for  the  defendants :  and 
aftenvanls  B.  sued  G.  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  tlie  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  uiion  another  note  given  upon 
ibe  same  purchase;  Iield^  that  upon  the 
trial  of  the  second  cause,  the  record  and 
proceedings  in  the  first  were  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  frauds  and  were  a  conclu- 


sive bar  to  the  second  action;  that  the 
proper  course  was  to  give  the  record  of 
the  Marine  Court  in  evidence,  and  then 
show  by  parol  evidence  («.  g.,  by  the 
justice  who*  tried  the  first  cause),  that  the 
same  question  iiad  been  tried  before  him. 
So  where  B.  brought  trespass  quare  dau- 
sum  fregit  in  May,  1816,  laying  the  tres- 
pass with  a  continuando  between  the  1st 
November,  1814,  and  the  24th  November, 
1815,  and  recovered:  and  then  brought 
trespass  against  the  same  defendant  for  a 
subsequent  injury  to  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion in  the  former  suit ;  it  was  held^  that 
the  record  in  the  foimcr  suit,  followed  by 
parol  evidence  that  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion were  the  same  in  both,  was  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  plaintiffs  title  in  the 
second  action ;  that  It  operated  against  the 
defendant  by  way  of  estoppel,  whether  it 
was  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence  in  the 
second  suit.  Burt  v.  Stemburgh,  4  Cowen, 
6.')9.  See  also,  Outram  v.  Morewood,  3 
East,  346  ;  George  v,  Gillespie,  1  Greene, 
Iowa,  421.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
phiintifTs  claim  in  both  suits  be  identical. 
If  both  arise  out  of  the  same  transaction^ 
and  the  defence  is  equally  applicable  to 
both,  the  first  judgment  will  oe  conclu- 
sive. Bouchand  v.  Dias,  3  Denio,  238. 
In  this  case  H.  C.  wns  indebted  to  the 
United  States  for  duties,  aiising  upon  a 
single  importation,  and  gave  two  oonds 
with  the  same  sureties,  payable  at  different 
times,  for  distinct  parts  of  the  same  debt. 
One  of  the  sureties  navingpaid  both  bonds, 
brought  an  action  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  city  of  New  York  against  his  co- 
surety for  contribution  on  accopnt  of  the 
money  paid  upon  one  of  the  bonds,  and 
the  defendant  pleaded  a  dischai^ge  of  him- 
self from  the  whole  debt  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  congress,  to  which  the  plaintiff  demur- 
red, and  ju<lgment  was  given  against  him 
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come  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  the  same  matter  in  isBue,** 
and  the  application  of  the  rule,  we  find  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  the  authorities,  (p)  Much  of  the  difficulty 
springs,  no  doubt,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  practice 
of  pleading ;  but  there  are  questions  on  this  subject  in  their 
own  nature  difficult,  and  which  can  only  be  determined  by  ftir- 
ther  adjudication.  It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  (q)     Suppose 


Held,  that  such  judgment  was  a  conclu- 
sive bar  to  a  subsequent  action  in  the  Sn- 
prerao  Court  !)ctween  the  same  parties,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  soujrht  to  recover  con- 
tribution on  account  of  the  money  paid 
on  the  other  bond.  So  where  A  took 
from  B  a  bill  of  sale  of  certain  personal 
property,  and  C  aftcrwarda  levied  upon 
the  property  by  virtue  of  attachments  in 
favor  of  B's  creditors,  and  A  subsequently 
took  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a  part 
of  the  property/,  for  which  C  sued  him,  and 
recovered  judpjment  in  a  justice's  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  of  sale  was 
fraudulent  and  void  as  to  the  creditors ;  it 
was  held,  that  the  judgment  was  conclu- 
sive upon  the  question  of  fraud,  in  an 
action  of  replevin  afterwards  brought  by 
A  against  C  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
recover  the  residue  of  the  property.  Doty 
V.  Brown,  4  Comst.  71. 

(/))  This  question  was  examined  by 
Parker,  C.  J.,  with  his  accustomed  ability, 
in  King  r.  Chase,  15  N.  H.  9.  It  was  thero 
held,  that  by  '*  the  matter  in  issue  "  is  to  bo 
understood  that  matter  upon  which  the 
plaintiff  proceeds  by  his  action,  and  which 
the  defendant  controverts  by  his  plead- 
ings ;  that  the  facts  offered  in  evidence  to 
establish  the  matter  which  is  in  issue  are 
not  tliemaclves  in  issue  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule,  although  thev  may  be  con- 
troverted on  trial.  Thus,  wfiere  an  action 
of  trover  is  brought,  and  a  deed  is  offered 
in  evidence  to  establish  the  title  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  impeached  by  the  other  party 
as  fraudulent,  if  the  jury,  in  considering 
the  casQ,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  deed 
is  fraudulent,  and  they  find  that  the  prop- 
erty in  question  is  not  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  return  a  verdict  that  the  de- 
rend  ant  is  not  guilty,  the  verdict  and 
judgment  will  not  conclude  the  plaintiff, 
.n  another  suit,  for  the  recovery  of  other 
property  included  in  the  same  conveyance. 
Nor  can  the  verdict  be  used  in  evidence  to 
impeach  the  deed  in  such  subsequent  suit. 


{q)  It  is  not  essential  that  the  second 
suit  should  be  in  the  same  form  as  the 
first,  in  order  that  a  judgment  therein  should 
be  a  bar.  If  the  cause  of  action  is  the  same 
in  both,  the  former  judgment  is  conclu- 
sive. Thus,  a  judgment  in  trover  is  a  bar 
to  a  second  action  of  assumpsit  for  tho 
value  of  the  same  goods.  Agnew  v.  Mc 
Elroy,  10  Smedes  &  M.  552  ;  Younc  v. 
Black,  7  Cranch,  565  ;  Livennore  v.  Her- 
schell,  3  Pick.  33.  See  Loomis  v.  Green, 
7  Grecnl.  386.  Where  the  cause  of  action 
is  the  same,  a  former  judgment  in  a  suit  be 
tween  the  same  parties,  Uiough  an  inade- 
quate one,  is  a  bar  to  a  second  recovery. 
Finney  v.  Barnes,  17  Conn.  420.  In  that 
case  an  action  was  brought,  in  the  name 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  against  a  removed 
executor,  on  his  probate  l)ond,  in  which 
action  sundry  breaches  were  assigned,  and 
among  them,  that  the  defendant  had  neg- 
lected and  refused,  upon  demand  mado 
therefor,  to  pay  over  to  his  successor  the 
moneys  in  his  'hands  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate; and  thereupon  judgment  was  ren- 
dered against  the  defendant  for  a  certain 
sum  and  costs.  On  a  scire  facias  after- 
wards brought  on  this  judgi'nent,  it  ap* 
peared  that  the  testator  had  given  bv  hia 
will  certain  legacies,  pavable  to  tfje  lega- 
tees respectively  w^hen  tfiey  should  become 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  that  neither  at  the 
time  of  the  defendant's  removal  from  of* 
ficc,  nor  at  the  trial  of,  and  judgment  in, 
the  original  action,  had  these  legatees  ar- 
rived at  that  age ;  that  the  defendant  had 
then  in  his  hands  moneys  belonging  to 
the  estate,  derived  from  a  sale  of  lands 
under  a  decree  of  probate,  snfiiciont  to  fMj 
such  legacies,  whicJi  he  still  retained  ;  that 
on  the  trial  of  such  action,  no  claim  was 
made  or  evidence  ofieredin  relation  to  the 
non-payment  of  such  legacies,  nor  were 
they  considered  by  the  court  or  included 
in  the  judgment,  the  action  liaving  been 
instituted  and  prosecuted  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  entitled  to  the  r&iduvm  of 
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tihat  in  an  action  for  assault  and  battery,  in  which  the  general 
issue  is  pleaded,  the  defendant  relies  upon  the  "  moUiter  marms 
imposuity^  asserting  the  alleged  assault  to  have  taken  place 
on  his  own  land ;  the  plaintiff  denies  that  the  land  belonged 
to  the  defendant,  and  this  is  the  main  or  only  question  act- 
ually controverted.  Could  a  judgment  in  this  case  be  inter- 
posed as  a  bar  to  a  writ  of  entrj{f|or  the  same  land,  be- 
tween the  same  parties?  We  think  it  clear  that  it  could  not. 
But  if  to  trespass  quare  clausumy  soil  and  freehold  are  pleaded 
by  the  defendant,  can  a  judgment  in  this  action  be  pleaded  in 
bar  to  a  writ  of  entry  ?  It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  new  element,  that 
the  title  to  the  very  land  is  put  in  issue  of  record,  and  by  the 
pleadings.  And  very  high  authorities  answer  this  question  dif- 
ferently, (r)     Again,  if  in  trover,  the  question  turns  upon  the 


the  cstnfo  after  the  pft}Tnent  of  such  lepra- 
cics.  Held,  WUIiams,  C.  J.,  and  Walte, 
J.,  dissent h)(/,  that  tlic  former  judgment 
must  he  considered  as  coverijjg  tlio  whole 
ground,  and  constituting  a  bar  to  any 
claim  for  the  legacies  in  the  scire  fitchfi, 
the  cause  of  action  in  both  suits  being 
essentially  the  same. 

(r)  Thus,  in  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  17  Pick. 
4,  wliich  was  a  writ  of  right,  the  tenant 
pleaded  a  judgment  in  favor  of  his  grantor, 
rendered  in  an  action  of  trespass  quare 
clausum  upon  an  issue  joined  upon  a  plea 
of  liber  urn  tenementum,  and  the  plea  was 
held  to  ba  no  bar.  And  from  the  opinion 
delivered,  it  seems  that  the  judgment 
npon  this  plea  would  have  been  the  same, 
if  it  had  been  interposed  as  a  bar  to  a  writ 
of  entry.  And  in  Mjillett  v.  Foxcroft,  1 
Story,  474,  it  was  held  to  be  no  bar  to  a 
writ  of  right,  that  there  had  been  a  judg- 
ment on  a  petition  for  partition  between 
the  same  parlies,  in  fiivor  of  the  tenant, 
upon  an  issue  joined  therein  on  the  solo 
seisin  of  the  demandant.  But  in  Dame  v, 
Wingate,  12  N.  H.  291,  it  was  directly 
decided,  that  a  judgment  rendered  in  an 
action  of  tresptiss  quare  datisum  upon  an 
issue  joined  on  a  plea  ofUl>erum  tenementum, 
is  a  "bar  to  a  writ  of  entrv  for  the  same 
premises.  And  Gilchrist,^.,  sAid:  "It is 
a  principle  well  established  in  the  law, 
that  a  former  judgment,  upgn  a  point 
directly  in  issue  upon  the  face  of  the 
pleadings,  is  admissible  in  evidence  against 
the  panics  and  their  privies,  in  a  sab«e- 


quent  suit,  where  the  same  point  comes  in 
question.  Nor  is  it  material  that  the  for- 
mer suit  was  trespass,  and  the  latter  a 
writ  of  entry,  if  the  same  point  were  de- 
cided in  the  former  suit.  It  is  not  the  re- 
covery, but  tlie  matter  alleged  by  the 
party,  and  upon  which  the  recovery  pro- 
ceeds, which  creates  the  estoppel.  Tlio 
recovery  of  itself,  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
is  only  a  bar  to  the  future  recovery  of 
damages  for  the  same  injury  ;  but'  the 
estoppel  precludes  parties  and  j)rivies 
from  contending  to  the  conti-ary  of  that 
point,  or  matter  of  fact,  which,  having 
once  distinctly  been  put  in  issue  by  them, 
or  by  those  to  whom  they  are  privv,  in 
estate  or  law,  has  l)ecn  on  such  issue 
joined,  solemnly  found  against  them. 
EUenborowjh,  C.  J.,  Outram  v.  More  wood, 
3  East,  355.  The  recovery  concludes 
nothing  upon  the  ulterior  right  of  posses- 
sion, much  less  of  pn>perty  in  tlic  lantl, 
unless  a  question  of  that  kind  be  raised  I)y 
a  plea  and  a  traverse  thereon.  Il)id.  i\h1. 
And  a  recovery  in  any  one  suit,  upon 
issue  joined  on  matter  of  title,  is  equally 
conclusive  upon  the  subject-matter  of  audi 
title  ;  and  a  finding  upon  title  in  trespass 
not  only  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  future 
recovery  of  damages  founded  on  the  same 
inquiry)  but  also  operates  by  way  of  estop- 
pel  to  any  action  for  an  injury  to  the  same 
supposed  right  of  po.ssession.  Ibid.  334. 
The  issue  upon  a  plea  of  liberum  teneinm 
tnm  raises  a  question  of  title.  Forsaith  u. 
Cloffston,  3  N.  H.  403."    See  also,  Ben 
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validity  of  an  instrument  under  which  title  to  the  chattels  is 
claimed,  and  this  is  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  void,  is  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case  conclusive  as  to  all  questions  of  property  or 
title  between  the  same  parties,  under  that  instrument,  and  in 
relation  to  all  the  property  which  the  instrument  purports  to 
transfer  ?     Here,  too,  the  authorities  are  directly  antagonistic  (s) 

So  far  as  we  can  venture  to  state  rules  wliich  may  determine 
these  difficult  questions,  we  should  say,  that  "  the  matter  in 
issue  "  is  either  that  which  the  record  and  the  pleadings  show 
clearly  to  be  so,  or  else  a  question  which  extrinsic  evidence 
shows  to  have  been  actually  tried,  and  shows  also  to  have  been 
absolutely  essential  to  the  case,  in  so  much  that  the  answer 
to  it  decided  the  case,  and  if  it  had  not  been  contested  the 
case  could  not  have  been  tried.  Further  than  this  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  go.  And  therefore  we  should  say,  that  the 
judgment  in  the  supposed  case  of  trover  should  not  be  conclu- 
sive upon  the  questions  which  might  be  raised  in  other  cases  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  instrument,  and  the  title  it  gave.  And 
we  should  incline  also  to  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  the 
supposed  case  of  trespass  quare  clausum  would  be  no  bar  to 
a  writ  of  entry. 

It  is  said  that  the  former  judgment  must  have  been  between 
the  same  parties  ;  and  for  this  rule  there  seems  to  be  good  rea- 
son as  well  as  authority,  (t)     It  has   also  been  held,  as  was 


nett  n.  Holmes,  1  Dcv.  &  Bat.  436.  In 
some  States,  a  jiidij^mcnt  in  an  action  of 
trespass  upon  the  issue  of  lib*Tum  tene- 
mentinn,hG8  been  held  admissible  in  a  sub- 
sequent action  of  ejectment  between  the 
same  parties.  See  Hocy  i;.  Furman,  1 
Penn.  St.  295 ;  Kerr  v.  Chess,  7  Watts, 
371 ;  Foster  v.  M'Divit,  8  id.  341,  349 ; 
Meredith  v.  Gilpin,  6  Price,  146.  As  to 
the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  ejectment,  as 
regulated  bv  the  Revii*ed  Statutes  of  New 
York,  see  Bocbc  v.  Elliott,  4  Barb.  Af>7. 

(«)  See  King  v.  Chaise,  15  N.  H.  9,  cited 
supra,  n.  (p),  and  Doty  v.  Brown,  4 
Comst.  71,  cited  supra,  n.  (o). 

{t)  This  is  not  always  tnie;  for  where 
a  cause  of  action  is  such  that  more  than 
one  may  sue,  a  judgment  in  an  action 
brought  by  one  is  a  bar  to  an  action  by 
Llic  other.     Thns,  if  a  consignor  sue  a 


carrier  for  goods,  and  the  latter  has  a  ver- 
dict and  judgment  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty, 
the  consignee  cannot  maintain  uiiother 
action  for  the  same  goods.  Green  c. 
Clark,  h  Denio,  497.  So  where  a  plain- 
t\^'  may  bring  his  action  against  cither  of 
two  persons,  as  for  instance  against  a 
sheriff  or  his  deputy,  for  the  acts  of  the 
dei)uty,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  either 
would  be  a  bar  to  a  second  action  for  the 
same  cause  against  the  other.  See  King 
t\  Chase,  15  N.  H.  9.  And  in  Parkhurst 
V.  Sumner,  23  Vt.  538,  it  was  /leVrf,  that 
all  matters  which  might  have  been  ui>^ 
by  the  party  before  the  adjudication  are 
concluded  by  tlic  judgment,  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal parties,  and  all  privies  in  interest,  or 
estate ;  and  among  privies  arc  those  who 
are  holden  as  bail  for  the  party. 
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said,  that  the  same  parties  must  stand  in  the  same  position,  as 
plaintiff  and  defendant  It  is  obvious  that  sometimes  this  must 
be  necessary  to  constitute  the  question  the  same ;  and  it  is  only 
then  that  the  rule  can  apply,  (w) 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  prior  judgment  is  a  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent actionJjf  iJt  lie  s^io^sm  that  the  judgment  -v^s  obtained 
fey  A  mistake  on  the  part,  of  the  plaintiff,  wliich  prfvfintnd  liim 
ftojji  ixyiPg  the  question  u  as  an  error  in  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  action,  or  a  fault  in  the  pleading,  (v)     And  it  has  been /I 
held,  that  a  foreign  judgment  does  not  merge  the  original  cause/I 
of  action,  and  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  action  founded/ 1 
thereon,  {w) 


SECTION    X. 

OP  SET-OFF. 

Where  two  parties  owe  each  other  debts,  connected  in  their 
origin  or  by  a  subsequent  agreement,  ^e  balance  Qjily  is  tb§ 
jebt.  and  he  to  whom  it  is  due  should  sue  only  for  that ;  and  if 
he  sue  for  more,  the  opposite  debt  may  be  offered  in  evidence 
reducing  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  balance.  But  where 
the  opposite  debts  or  accounts  are  not  so  connected,  each  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  debt,  for  which  suit  may  be  brought     Such 


(a)  See  ante,  pp.  724,  725,  and  n.  (/). 

{v)  Agnew  v.  McElroy,  10  Smcdes  & 
M.  552 ;  Johnson'  v.  White,  13  Smedcs 
&  M.  584.  Tho  former  decision  most 
have  liecn  on  the  merits,  or  the  judgment 
must  be  8uch  that  it  mlffht  haoe  been,  Dix- 
on V.  Sinclear,  4  Vt.  354 ;  N.  £.  Bank  v. 
Lewis,  8  Pick.  113;  Lane  v.  Harrison,  6 
Manf.  573 ;  M 'Donald  v.  Rainor,  8  Johns. 
442 ;  Lami)en  v.  Kedgewin,  1  Mod.  207 ; 
Knox  V.  Wahlol)orough,  5  Greenl.  185; 
Bridge  v.  Sumner,  1  Pick.  371 ;  Mosbj 
V.  Wall,  23  Misd.  81.  And  where  judg- 
ment w:ifl  ivniiorcd  in  replevin  against 
a  plaintitr,  by  nonsuiting  him  in  a  case  in 
which  he  had  rcplevicd  a  vessel  alleged 
to  bo  his  by  virtue  of  a  bottomry  bond, 
•eized  by  an  utraching  officer,  it  was  held, 
tibu  that  judgment  to  be  good  in  bar  of 


an  action  of  trover  for  tho  vessel  must  bo 
pleaded  and  averred,  and  proved  to  have 
been  upon  the  merits,  and  to  have  been 
rendered  in  a  suit  between  privies  in  in- 
terest. Qreeij  v.  Smith,  3  Woodb.  &  M. 
236. 

(lo)  Lyman  ».  Brown,  2  Curtis,  C.  C 
559.  Where  there  was  a  confession  of 
judgment  by  members  of  a  firm  in  the  al)- 
senoe  of  one  of  tho  partners,  and  without 
his  consent,  and  the  judgment  was  subse- 
quently vacated,  as  to  the  partner  who  liad 
not  conaented,  and  as  to  tlie  wiiole  fii*m  at 
the  instance  of  the  judgment  creditors,  it 
was  held,  that  tlie  debt  for  which  judgment 
had  been  confessed  was  revived,  notwith- 
standing a  receipt  in  full  had  been  given 
therefor.    Clark  r.  Bowen,  22  Uow  i70 
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debts  or  accounts  may,  in  many  cases,  be  balanced  by  setting  off 
one  against  the  other ;  at  law  or  in  equity.  The  law  of  set-off 
is  very  much  regulated  by  statute  in  this  country ;  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  special  provisions  of  any  of  the 
State  statutes.  But  these  generally  contain  many  principles  in 
common,  and  although,  strictly  speaking,  set-off  may  not  be  a 
part  of  the  common  law,  (x)  yet  some  rules  and  principles  have 
been  established  by  usage  and  adjudication. 

The  law  of  setoff  is  quite  similar  to  the  compensation  of  the 

civil  law ;  (y)  not  as  we  think  because  it  is  borrowed  from  it, 

but  because  both  rest  on  similar  principles  of  common  sense 

and  common  justice.     And  although  in  the  details  they  differ 

much,  the  civil  law  doctrines  can  be  applied  to  the  law  of  set-off, 

not  only  for  general,  but  sometimes  for  particular  illustration. 

\    \'  vJ^^'l      Set-off  has  been  well  defined,  as  a  mode  of  defence  by  which 

^i^  1^^^  defendant  acknowledges  the  justice   of  the  plaintiff's  de- 

/  mand,  but  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  against  the  plaintiff,  to 

*  counterbalance  it  in  whole  or  in  part  (z) 

A  demand  founded  on  a  judgment  may  be  set  off,  or  upon  a 
contract,  if  it  could  be  sued  in  indebitatus  assumpsit,  debt  or 
covenant  (a)     But  if  it  arise  ex  delicto,  and  can  be  sued  only 


(.r)  The  defence  of  set-off,  strictly  so 
called,  is  purely  the  creature  of  statute. 
Stilt.  2  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  s.  13,  made  perpet- 
ual by  8  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  s.  4,  and  which, 
with  some  modifications,  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  in  the  United  States  (see 
Meriwether  v.  Binl,  9  Ga.  594),  provides, 
"tliat  where  thero  are  mutual  debts  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or,  if 
either  party  sue  or  bo  sued  as  executor  or 
administrator,  where  there  are  mutual 
debts  between  the  testator  or  intestate  and 
either  party,  one  debt  may  be  set  against 
the  otlier,  and  such  matter  may  be  given 
in  evidence  upon  the  general  issue,  or 
pleaded  in  bar,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
shall  require,  so  as  at  the  time  of  his  plead- 
ing the  general  i:*sue,  where  any  such  debt 
of  the  plaintiff,  his  testator  or  intestate  is 
intended  to  be  insisted  on  in  evidence,  no- 
tice shall  he  given  of  the  particular  sum 
or  debt  no  intended  to  be  insisted  on,  and 
n^Ktn  what  account  it  became  duo,  or 
otherwise  such  matter  shall  not  be  allowed 


in  evidence  upon  such  general  issue." 
The  object  of  these  statutes  was  to  prevent 
cross-actions  between  the  same  jMirties. 
Isberg  o.  Bowden,  8  Exch.  852,  22  Eni;. 
L.  &  Eq.  551 ;  Wallis  v,  Bastnnl,  4  De 
G.,  M.  &  G.  251,  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  175. 
Courts  of  equity  have  power  at  common 
law,  independent  of  any  statute,  to  order 
a  set-off  of  debts  in  certain  coacs.  See  2 
Story's  Eq.  Jur.  ch.  38. 

iy)  Domat,  pt.  1,  b.  4,  tit.  2,  s.  1 ;  \ 
Er«k.  Ins.  b.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  5 ;  Pothicr,  Traite, 
des  Obligations,  pt.  3,  ch.  4.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  in  America,  that  as  the 
doctrine  of  set-off  was  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law,  it  should  be  inter]>rcted  by  the 
same  principles  of  construction.  '  See 
Meriwether  v.  Bkd,  9  Ga.  594 ;  \)Ct  Kutt, 
J.,  in  Carpenter  v.  Butterfield,  3  Johus. 
Gas.  155. 

(z)  Barbour  on  Set-off.  p.  17. 

(a)  Hutchinson  v,  Sturges,  Willcs,  261  ; 
Howlet  V,  Strickland,  Cowp.  56 ;  Dows- 
land  17.  Thompson,  2  W.  Bi.  910. 
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in  trespass,  replevin,  or  case,  it  is  not  in  general  capable  of  set- 
off; (b)  nor  is  it  if  recoverable  only  by  bill  in  equity,  (c) 

Courts  usually  permit  judgments  to  be  set  off  against  each 
other,  on  motion^  when  such  set-off  is  equitable,  even  if  the  par- 
ties are  not  the  same,  (d)  whether  the  statute  expressly  allow 
this  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  matter  within  their  discretion,  (e)  and  is 
determined  by  the  justice  of  the  case.  Therefore  it  will  not  be 
permitted  against  a  bona  fide  assignee  for  value.  (/)  Nor  if  the 
defendant  is  in  execution  on  the  judgment,  {g)  for  that  is,  in 
general,  a  satisfaction  of  it  Or  if,  having  been  imprisoned,  he 
has  been  discharged  by  his  creditor,  even  if  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  creditor  to  discharge  the  debt.  (A)  But  if  he 
escapes,  or  is  released  from  imprisonment  under  an  insolvent 
act,  which  does  not  discharge  the  debt,  the  judgment  may  be 
set  off.  (i)  And,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  courts  usu- 
ally permit  the  judgments  recovered  in  other  courts  to  be  set 
off.  (j)     And  not  only  the  original  judgment  creditor  may  so 


(5)  Hudderafiekl  Canal  Co.  v.  Bnoklov, 
7  T.  R.  45 ;  Sapsford  v.  Fletcher,  4  T.  ii. 
512;  Bull.  N.  P.  181 ;  Freeman  i;.  Hyett, 
I  W.  BI.  394 ;  Dean  v.  Allen,  8  Johns. 
390;  Gibbes  r.  Mitchell,  2  Bay,  351. 

(c)  Gilchrist  u,  Leonard,  2  B'ailey,  135  ; 
Shcnnan  r.  Ballon,  8  Cowen,  304. 

(d)  Barker  v,  Braham,  3  Wilson,  396 ; 
Dcnnic  v,  Elliott,  2  H.  Bl.  587 ;  Schcr- 
merhom  p.  Scliennerhom,  3  Caines,  190; 
Brcwcrton  v.  Harris,  I  Johns.  145 ;  Tur- 
ner P.  Satterlce,  7  Cowen,  481 ;  Story  r. 
Patten,  3  Wend.  331 ;  Graves  v.  Wood- 
burv,  4  Hill,  559 ;  Goodenow  v.  Buttrick, 
7  ^ass.  140;  Makepeace  v.  Coates,  8 
Mass.  451  ;  BiuTett  v.  Barrett,  8  Pick. 
342 ;  Gould  v.  Parlin.  7  Greenl.  82 ; 
Wright  V.  Cobleiffh,  3  Foster,  32.  In  this 
last  case  it  was  hm,  \ .  That  courts  of  law 
have  power  to  set  off  mutual  judgments. 
8.  The  set-oft'  is  made  between  the  real 
and  equitable  owners  of  the  judgment, 
and  not  between  the  nominal  parties.  3. 
If  the  defendant,  against  whom  a  judg- 
ment is  recovered,  is  the  assignee  and 
equitable  owner  of  an  ascertained  part  of 
a  judgment  recovered  against  the  plaintifF, 
in  the  name  of  another  person,  that  part 
may  be  set  off  against  the  plaintift^'s  judg- 
ment. 4.  The  application  to  set  off"  judg- 
ments must  be  had  in  the  court  where  the 
judgment  was  recovered  against  the  party 
who  makes  the  application.    5.  To  autho- 


rize a  set-off"  of  judgments  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  either  of  the  suits  shall  bo  pend- 
ing. 

(e)  Burns  v.  Thomburgh,  3  Watts,  78 ; 
Tolbert  v.  Harrison,  I  Bailey,  599  ;  (^oxo 
».  State  Bank,  3  Ilalst.  f72;  Scott  i-. 
Rivers,  1  Stew.  &  P.  24  <  Davidson  v. 
Geoghagan,  3  Bibb,  233 ;  Smith  v.  Ix)w- 
den,  1  Sandf.  696. 

( /')  Makepeace  v.  Coates,  8  Mass.  451 , 
Holmes  V.  Rubinson,  4  Uliio,  90. 

iff)  Biiniaby's  case,  Strn.  65.3 ;  Foster 
V.  Jackson,  Hob.  52 ;  Horn  v.  Horn, 
Amb.  79 ;  CoojMjr  t*.  Bigalow,  I  Cowen, 
56;  Tavlor  v.  Waters,  5  M.  &  S.  103; 
Jaques  v.  Witlnr,  1  T.  R.  .557.  But  see 
Peacock  v.  Jefllery,  1  Taunt.  426 ;  Sirajh 
son  V.  Hanley,  1  M.  &  S.  696 ;  Kennedy 
V,  Duncklco,  l  Grav,  65. 

(*)  Poacher  u.  lloUcy,  3  Wend.  184, 
Yates  V.  Van  Rensselaer,  5  Johns.  364. 

(0  Cooper  V.  Bignlow,  1  Cowen,  206. 

ij)  Ewen  V.  Terry,  8  Cowon,  12G; 
Schermerhorn  v.  Schermcrhom,  3  ('aine*, 
190;  Duncan  v.  Bloomstook,  2  McC-ord, 
318 ;  Noble  v.  Howard,  i  llayw.  14 ;  Best 
V.  Lawson,  1  Miles,  1 1 ;  Barker  c.  Bra- 
ham.  2  W.  Bl.  866,  3  Wilson,  396  ;  Hall 
V.  Ody,  2  B.  &  P.  28  ;  Simpson  v.  Hart,  I 
Johns.  Ch.  91,  14  Johns.  63 ;  Bristowo  i; 
Needham,  7  Men.  &  G.  648 ;  Brewortoo 
V.  Harris,  1  Johns.  144. 
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use  it,  but  an  absolute  assignee  for  value  may  make  this  use  of 
the  judgment,  (k)  Nor  is  it  material  on  what  ground  of  action 
the  judgment  was  founded.  And  if  the  judgment  which  it  ie 
desired  to  set  off  can  be  enforced  by  him  who  would  so  use  it, 
against  the  party  who  has  the  judgment  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
set-off,  this  is  sufficient ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  judgments  be  in  the  same  rights,  or  that  the  parties  on  the 
record  be  the  same,  (l)  So  costs  may  be  set  off,  either  against 
costs  alone,  or  against  debt  and  costs,  (m)  After  some  fluctua- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  settled  as  the  better  opinion,  that  this  set- 
off wiU  be  made  without  regard  to  the  attorney's  lien,  on  the 
ground  that  this  extends  only  to  the  net  amount  due  after  the 
equities  between  the  parties  are  adjusted,  (n) 

Judgments  will  be  set  off  on  motion,  because  the  question  on 
which  they  depend  has  been  tried  and  settled,  and  the  claim 
established,  or  admitted,  (o)  But  other  claims  than  those  rest- 
ing on  judgments  must  be  pleaded,  or  filed  in  such  manner  as 
the  statutes  or  rules  of  court  direct,  with  sufficient  notice  for  the 


(I-)  Mason  v,  Knowlson,  I  Hill,  218. 

(/)  Ilutchins  17.  Riddle,  12  ^.  H.  464; 
Shapley  r.  Bellows,  4  N.  H,  351  ;  Goode- 
now  £?.'Biitti*ick,  7  Maas.  140;  Dcnnie  9. 
Elliott.  2  U.  Bl   587. 

(w)  Nunez  r.  Modi<;liani,  1  U.  BI.  217. 
The  ol<l  practitw  wns  otherwise.  See  But- 
ler r.  liineys,  2  Stra.  891.  But  the  rule 
stntcil  III  the  text  is  now  firmly  established. 
James  V.  linj^et,  2  B.  &  Aid.  776; 
Thrib^tout  V.  Cnifter,  2  W.  Bl.  826 ;  How- 
ell r.  llaiilinpr,  8  East,  362 ;  Lang  v, 
Webber,  1  Price,  875 ;  Hurd  »,  Fogg,  2 
Foster,  98.  But  if  this  set-off  of  costs  is 
Boufrht  by  motion  to  the  court,  it  will  be 

S anted  or  not,  acconling  to  the  justice  of 
e  case.  Gihon  a.  Fryatt,  2  Sandf.  638. 
In  Mc Williams  v.  Hopkins,  1  Whart 
275,  it  wns  htid,  that  judgment  for  costs 
obtnined  against  an  udministir.tor  plaintiff 
in  the  District  Court  for  ^no  City  «nd 
County  of  Philadelphia,  and  acsigned  by 
the  defbtuUuit  there  to  A,  mnnot  be  sot 
off  against  a  judgment  for  da/nages,  ob- 
tained by  such  administrator  against  A  in 
the  Sui»remo  Court. 

(n)  Hol)crt8  v.  Mackoul,  cited  in  Thrust- 
out  V.  Crafter,  2  W.  Bl.  826 ;  Schoole 
p.  Koble,  1  H.  Bl.  23;  Nunez  v,  Modig- 
liani,  1  11.  Bl.  217;  Vaughan  o.  Davies, 
S  H.  Bl.  440 ;  Dennie  v.  Elliott,  2  H.  BL 


687 ;  Hall  v.  Od  v,  2  B.  &  P.  28 ;  Emdln 
V.  Darley,  4  B.  &  P.  22 ;  Lane  v.  Pcarce, 
12  Price,  742,  752 ;  Tavlor  r.  Popham, 
15  Ves.  72;  Ex  parte  fthodes,  id,  5.39; 
Mohawk  Bank  v.  Bun-ows,  6  Johns.  Ch. 
31 7 ;  The  People  v.  New  York  Common 
Pleas,  13  Wend.  649 ;  Spencc  r.  White, 
1  Johns.  Cas.  102;  Porter  v.  Lane,  8 
Johns.  357  ;  Martin  v.  Hawks,  15  Jolms. 
405.  But  see  Mitchell  v.  Oldficld,  4  T. 
R.  123 ;  Handle  r.  Fuller,  6  T.  R.  4.56 ; 
Glaister  v.  Hewer,  8  T.  R.  69 ;  Rend  p. 
Dupper,  6  T.  R.  361  ;  Middlctou  r.  Hill, 

1  M.  &  S.  240;  Harrison  v.  Buin bridge, 

2  B.  &  C.  800 ;  Shapley  v.  Bellows,  4  N. 
H.  353;  Dunklce  v,  Locke,  13  Muss. 
525;  Barrett  ».  Barrett,  8  Pick.  342; 
Ainslie  v.  Bomton,  2  Barb.  2.58;  Rider 
V,  Ocean  Ins."  Co.  20  Pick.  259.  And 
see  note  to  Schcrmerhoni  v.  Schcnucr- 
horn,  3  Caincs,  190. 

(o)  And  it  is  only  such  a  judgment 
that  can  be  set  off  on  motion.  The  judg^ 
ment  must  be  conclusive  uix)n  the  pany, 
rendered  in  a  court  which  had  jurisdi'o 
tion,  and  the  decision  must  have  been 
final,  and  not  appealorl  from.  Sec  Harris 
».  Palmer,  5  Barb.  105 ;  The  Pci»ple  v. 
Judges,  6  Cowen,  598.  And  sec  Willard 
V.  Fox,  18  Johns.  497;  Weathered  v 
Mays,  1  Texas,  472. 
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plaintiff  to  deny  and  contest  them  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  For 
not  even  the  amount  of  a  note  will  be  set  off,  unless  the 
plaintiff  had  the  opportunity  to  contest  it,  nor  even  the  amount 
of  a  verdict  recovered,  for  it  may  be  that  this  wiU  be  set 
aside,  (p) 

The  amount  due  on  the  condition  of  a  bond  may  generaUy 
be  pleaded  in  set-off,  but  not  the  penalty ;  for  this  may  be  re- 
duced both  at  law  and  in  equity,  (q)  But  if  the  full  amount  of 
a  bond  is  agreed  upon  as  liquidated  damages,  it  may  be  set 
offi(r) 

One  important  and  very  general  principle  in  the  law  of  set-  ( 
;  off  is,  that  the  demand  must  be  due  to  the  party,  or  the  claim  |1 
.  must  be  possessed  by  him,  in  his  own  right  {s)  But  this  may 
be,  either  as  original  creditor  or  payee,  or  as  owner  by  assign- 
ment It  seems  indeed  to  be  settled,  that  debts  held  in  the  right 
of  another  can  be  set  off  neither  at  law  nor  in  equity.  But  a 
question  sometimes  exists  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule. 
Whether  a  party  holds  a  claim  or  debt  for  this  purpose  in  his  own 
right  may  perhaps  be  determined  by  two  tests ;  he  so  holds  it^  if 
(t,  he  can  sue  for  it  in  his  own  name,  without  setting  forth  as 
e  foundation  of  his  right  some  representative  or  vicarious  char- 
iter ;  and  secondly,  if,  having  sued  for  and  recovered  the  debt, 
e  would  have  a  right  to  use  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  his 
wn  benefit,  or  has  a  valid  lien  on  it  for  his  own  security. 
The  rights  to  the  two  demands,  one  of  which  is  to  be  balanced 
against  the  other  by  set-off,  must  be  similar  rights.  Thus,  if  an 
executor  sues  as  executor,  the  defendant  may  set  off  a  debt  due 
from  the  testator ;  (t)  if  he  sues  for  a  cause  of  action  accruing 
after  the  testator's  death,  and  does  not  describe  himself  as 
executor,  the  defendant  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him  from 

(p)  Bagi^  V.  Jefferson,  C.  P.  10  Wend.  (5)   This  is  too  universally  settled  to 

615 ;  Cobb  v.  Haydo<-k,  4  Day,  472.  need  the  citation  of  adjudged  cases. 

(a)  Burgess  v.  Tucker,  5  Johns.  105;  (t)  But  if  the  defendant  has  purchased 

Nedriffe  r.  Hogan,  2  Burr.  1024.     Dam*  a  debt  against  an  intestate,  since  his  death, 

ages  arising  from  the  breach  of  covenant  it  has  wen  held,  that  he  cannot  set  it  off 

m  a  deed  of  real  estate,  may  be  set  off  in  against  an  action  by  the  administrator  to 

cases  where  the  amount  of*  such  damages  recover  a  debt  duo  the  intestate.    Boot  v, 

may  be  ascertained  by  a  mere  computa-  Taylor,  20  Johns.   137 ;   Whitehead   v. 

tion.    Drew  v.  Towle,  7  Foster,  412.  Cade,  1  How.  (Miss.),  95. 

(r)  Fletcher  v.  Dvche,  2  T.  B.  32; 
Dncjc^irorth  v.  ^Uison/ 1  M.  &  W.  412. 
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the  testator ;  (u)  he  cannot  himself  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him 
personally  against  a  daim  on  the  estate  of  the  testator  made 
against  him  as  executor ;  (t;)  nor  if  he  be  sued  for  his  own  debt 
can  he  set  off  a  debt  due  him  as  executor,  {w)  So  a  debt  due 
to  a  man  in  right  of  his  wife  cannot  be  set  off  in  an  action 
against  him  on  his  own  bond,  (x)  Nor  can  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  wife,  before  marriage,  be  set  off  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  husband  alone ;  (y)  unless  he  has  by  his  promise  to  pay  it 
made  it  his  own  debt.  So  in  a  suit  either  at  law  or  in  equity 
against  partners,  the  demand  of  one  of  the  defendants  against 
the  plaintiff  cannot  be  set  off  (z) 


(u)  Eilvington  v.  Stevenson,  Willes, 
264,  note;  Tegetmeyer  v.  Lumley,  id.; 
8chofield  v.  Corbett,  6  Nev.  &  Man.  527  ; 
Houston  V.  Robertson,  4  Camp.  342; 
Watts  V.  Rees,  9  Exch.  696,  25  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  565 ;  Mcrcein  v.  Smith,  2  Hill, 
210;  Fry  v.  Evans,  8  Wend.  530;  Dale  v. 
Cook,  4  Johns.  Ch.  13 ;  Colby  v.  Colby, 
2  N.  H.  419;  Wolfcrsberger  v,  Bucher, 
10  S.  &  R.  10;  Brown  v.  Garland,  I 
Wash.  Va.  221  ;  Rapier  ».  Holland, 
Minor,  176 ;  Barton  v.  Chinn,  Hardin, 
252;  Mcllen  v.  Boarman,  13  Smedes  & 
M.  100;  Shaw  v.  Gookin,  7  N.  H.  16. 
And  see  Stuart  v.  Commonwealth,  8 
Watts,  74.  In  an  action  by  an  executor, 
a  legacy  bequeathed  the  defendant  cannot 
be  set  off,  although  the  executor  has  funds 
to  pay  the  legacv.  Robinson  t?.  Robinson, 
4Harring.  (Del.),  418 ;  Sorrelier.  Sorrellc, 
5  Ala.  245.  But  if  the  executor  is  sued  for  a 
debt  due  from  his  testator  in  his  lifetime, 
he  may  set  off  a  debt  which  has  accrued 
dae  m>m  the  plaintiff  to  him  as  executor 
sinoe  the  death  of  the  testator.  Mardall 
V.  Thelluson,  18  Q.  B.  857,  14  Eng.  L.  & 
£q.  74.  So  where  an  executor  is  sued 
for  a  debt  created  by  himself  as  executor, 
he  may  set  off  a  debt  due  from  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  testator  in  his  lifetime.  Blakes- 
ley  V.  Smallwood,  8  Q.  B.  538. 

(v)  Nor  vice  vena.  Grew  v.  Bnrditt,  9 
Pick.  265 ;  Snow  ».  Conant,  8  Vt.  308 ; 
Cununins  v,  Williams,  5  J.  J.  Marsh. 
384 ;  Banton  v.  Hoomes,  1  A.  K.  Marsh. 
19;  Harbin  v.  Levi,  6  Ala.  399.  In  an 
action  against  an  executor  to  recover  a 
legacy  given  to  the  phiintiff's  wife,  the  ex- 
ecnior  may  set  off  a  bond  given  by  the 
plamtiff  himself  to  the  testator  in  his  life- 
lime.  Lowman's  Appeal,  3  Watts  &  S. 
849. 


(w)  Thomas  v.  Hopper,  5  Ala.  442. 

(x)  Pa^terp.  Walker,  Bull.  N.  P.  179. 
In  an  action  by  husband  and  wife,  for  a 
legacy  left  to  the  wife  "  for  her  own  use," 
the  executor  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due 
from  the  husband  to  the  testator  in  his 
lifetime.  Jamison  v.  Brady,  6  S.  &  B. 
466.  Otherwise  if  the  legacy  is  given  to 
the  wife  not  to  her  separate  use.  Low- 
man's  Appeal,  3  Watts  &  S.  349.  Neither 
can  the  husband's  debt  be  set  off  against 
the  wife's  distributive  share  of  her  fiither's 
estate,  when  the  parties  have  been  di- 
vorced; and  although  such  divorce  was 
affcer  the  intestate's  death.  Eink  v.  Hake, 
6  Watts,  131.  In  a  suit  by  husband  and 
wife  for  rent  of  the  wife's  premises,  the 
defendant  may  set  off  a  demand  against 
the  husband  alone.  Ferguson  v.  Lothrop, 
15  Wend.  625.  But  see  NagloB  v.  Inger- 
soil,  7  Penn.  St.  185,  where  it  was  held, 
that  a  debt  due  by  a  husband,  or  one 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay,  could  not  be 
set  off  against  a  claim  for 'rent  due  to  his 
wife's  separate  estate,  although  she  had 
authorized  him  to  receive  the  rents  with- 
out accounting. 

(y)  Burrough  v.  Moss,  10  B.  &  C.  558; 
Wood  v,  Akers,  2  Esp.  594. 

(z)  The  decisions  are  uniform  that  a 
joint  debt  cannot  be  set  off  against  a  sep- 
arate debt,  nor  vice  versa.  Woods  v.  Car- 
lisle, 6  N.  H.  27  ;  Walker  o.Leighton,  11 
Mass.  140 ;  Howe  v.  Sheppard,  2  Sumner, 
409 ;  M'Dowell  v.  Tyson,  14  S.  &  R.  300 ; 
Bibb  v.  Saunders,  2  Bibb,  86  ;  Armistead 
V.  Butler,  1  Hen.  &  Munf.  176 ;  Palm^  o. 
Green,  6  Conn.  14 ;  Emerson  u.  Baylies, 
19  Pick.  59  ;  Warren  v.  Wells.  1  Met.  80. 
And  see  Grant  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co. 
5M.&S.439.  If  there  is  an  erprets  tunas' 
ment  with  a  person  dealing  with  a  firm, 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  demand  may  be  set  off,  due 
from  the  person  actaally  and  beneficially  interested  in  the  suit, 
although  it  is  brought  for  his  benefit  by  one  who  has  the  legal 
interest,  and  is  therefore  plaintiff  of  record,  but  has  no  other 
interest  (a) 

If  there  is  more  than  one  defendant,  neither  one  can  set  off 
a  demand  due  to  himself  alone,  but  all  may  set  off  demands 
due  to  all  jointly.     Nor  can  a  single  defendant  sot  off  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  a  part  only  of  two  or  more  plaintiffs,  (b) 
I     No  demand  can  be  pleaded  in  set-off,  unless  it  be  reasonably  | 
(certain.     But  this  is  meant  to   exclude   only  tibose  cases  in 
which  a  jury  must  determine  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
own  estimate  or  opinion,  and  not  those  in  which  they  can  ascer- 
tain the  amount  by  mere  calculation,  if  they  find  the  claim 
valid.     In  general,  demands  may  be  set  off,  which  are  for  liqui-    <>    I'l*^ 
dated  damages,]  meaning  thereby  when  their  amount  is  specific,  [j  ^i^t*^^*^ 
or  is  directly  and  distinctly  ascertainable  by  calculation ;  and 
also  all  those  which  usually  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
under  the  common  counts,  (c) 


u 


that  the  debts  severally  due  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  to  that  person  shall  be  set 
off  a^amst  anv  demands  which  the  Urm 
may  have  jointlv'on  him,  such  agreement 
is  binding;,  and  the  sct^oflT  may  be  al- 
lowed. Kinnerly  v.  Hossack,  2  Taunt.* 
170;  Hood  v.  Riley,  3  Green,  127.  See 
Lovelp.  Whitridge,  1  McCord,  7 ;  Everng- 
him  V.  Ensworth,  7  Wend.  326.  So  if  the 
surviving  partner  sue  for  a  debt  due  the 
firm,  the  defendant  may  set  off  a  debt  due 
from  such  a  partner  alone.  Holbrook  v. 
Lackey,  13  Met.  132.  But  see  Meader  v. 
Scott,  4  Vt.  26  ;  Lewis  v.  Culbertson,  1 1 
S.  &  B.  48. 

(a)  See  Campbell  v.  Hamilton,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  92.    But  see  infra,  nn.  (p),  {q). 

(6)  Ross  V.  Knight,  4  N.  H.  236 ;  Hen- 
derson V.  Lewis,  9  S.  &  R.  379 ;  Banks 
i;.  Pike,  15  Me.  268;  Fuller  v.  Wright, 
18  Pick.  403 ;  Watson  v.  Hensel,  7  Watts, 
344 ;  Archer  v.  Dunn,  2  Watts  &  S.  327 ; 
Trammell  v.  Harrell,  4  Pike,  602 ;  Jones 
V  Gilreath,  6  Jred.  338;  Vose  u.  PhU- 
brook,  3  Story,  335.  The  statutes  in 
some  States  are  different.  But  in  an  ac- 
tion against  principal  and  surety,  for  the 
default  of  the  principal,  a  debt  horn  the 
plaintiff  to  the  principal  alone  hof  in  some 


cases  been  allowed  to  be  set  off.  Brun- 
dridge  v.  Whitecomb,  1  D.  Chip.  180; 
Crist  V,  Brindle,  2  Rawle,  121.  See 
Lynch  v.  Bragg,  13  Ala.  773;  Mahurinp. 
Pearson,  8  N.  H.  539 ;  Prince  v.  Fuller, 
34  Maine,  122.  And  such  was  the  civil 
law.  2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1442.  But 
see  WaiTen  o.  Wells,  1  Met,  80 ;  Walker 
V.  Leigh  ton,  11  Mass.  140.  So  where  a 
tax  collector  gives  a  joint  and  several  bond 
to  a  town,  with  sureties,  and  then  sues  the 
town  in  his  own  name,  on  an  order  of  the 
town  to  him,  the  town  may  set  off  money 
which  the  plaintiff  has  received  and  not 
paid  over  in  breach  of  \m  bond.  Donel- 
son  r.  Colerain,  4  Met.  430. 

(c)  This  rule  arises  from  the  words  of 
the  statute,  before  cited,  that  a  set-off  is 
allowed  in  cases  of  mutual  debtSy  i.  e., 
claims  in  the  nature  of  a  debt ;  and  the 
same  rule  is  applied  to  both  parties.  For 
if  the  suit  is  brought,  not  for  a  debtf  but  for 
unliquidated  damages,  no  defence  of  set-- 
off can  be  allowed.  Hardcastle  v.  Nether- 
wood,  5  B.  &  Aid.  93,  which  was  an 
action  for  not  indemnifying  the  plaintiff 
for  paying  the  defendant's  own  proper 
debt ;  Hutchinson  v.  Reid,  3  Camp.  329; 
for  not  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange ;  Birch 
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It  may  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  when  compensation  for  part 
performance  of  a  contract  may  be  set  off  against  an  action  for 
breach  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  shonld  rather  be  given  in 
evidence  by  way  of  reduction,  or  when  it  can  only  be  used  as 
the  ground  of  a  cross-action,  (d)  This  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  provisions  of  Hie  stat- 
ute in  the  State  where  the  action  is  tried. 

Set-off  should,  however,  be  discriminated  from  reduction^  and 
recoupment;  to  both  of  which  it  bears  much  analogy,  and  with 
either  of  which  it  may  be  so  mingled  by  the  facts  of  a  case 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  these  forms  the  oppos- 
ing demand  should  be  brought  against  the  plaintiff^s  action. 
In  general,  a  defendant  may  deduct  from  the  plaintiff's  claim 
all  just  demands,  or  claims  owned  by  him,  or  payments  made 
by  him,  in  the  very  same  transaction,  or  even  in  other  bnt 


V,  Depeyster,  4  Camp,  385,  against  an 
agent  for  not  accounting ;  Gillinghnm  v. 
Waakett,  13  Price,  434,  for  not  replacing 
stock  according  to  agreement;  Warn  v. 
Bickford,  7  Price,  550,  for  breach  of  a 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment ;  Attwool  v, 
Attwool,  I  Ellis  &  B.  21,  ]8  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  886,  for  breach  of  a  bond  to  indem- 
nify generally ;  Castelli  v.  Boddin^ton,  1 
Elus  &  B.  66,  16  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  127,  an 
action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  for  an  av- 
erage loss.  And  see  Cope  v.  Joseph,  9 
Price,  1 55 ;  Gordon  v.  Bowne,  2  Johns. 
150;  Osbom  v.  Etheridge,  13  Wend.  339, 
a  suit  by  a  tenant  against  his  landlord,  to 
recover  costs  of  tlie  defence  of  summary 
proceedings,  instituted  by  the  latter ; 
Cooper  ».  Robinson,  2  C'hitty,  161,  for 
not  indemnifying  plaintiff  from  certain 
taxes;  Wilmot  t7.  Hnrd,  11  Wend.  584, 
for  breach  of  warranty  in  the  sale  of 
goods ;  Dowd  v.  ISaucett,  4  Dev.  92,  cov- 
enant for  uncertain  damages.  And  see 
fiirtber,  Pettee  v.  The  Tennessee  Manu- 
facturing Co.  1  Sneed,  385;  Edington 
p.  Pickle,  id.  122.  More  frequent  illus- 
trations exist  of  claims  which  cannot  be 
used  by  a  defendant  by  way  of  set-Kiff, 
because  they  are  not  dibts^  within  Uie 
statutory  meaning  of  that  word.  Thus 
it  seems  that  unliquidated  losses  on  a  pol- 
icy of  insurance  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  setoff.  Thomson  v.  Redman,  11 
M.  &  W.  487 ;  Grant  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Go.  5  M.  &  S.  439.  And 'see  Gumming 
V.  Forester,  1  id.  494.    Nor  can  a  claim 


for  tortiously  taking  the  defendant's  prop- 
erty be  set  off.  Hopkins  v.  Megquire,  35 
Me.  78.  Neither  is  a  breach  of  a  cove- 
nant for  the  non-delivery  of  goods  accord- 
ing to  contract  a  subject  of  set-off.  How- 
let  V.  Strickland,  Cowp.  56;  Wripht 
r.  Smyth,  4  Watts  &  S.  527.  Nor  a 
breach  of  the  .guaranty'  when  the  damages 
arc  uncertain.  Moreley  v.  Inglis,  4  Bing. 
N.  c.  58;  Crawford  v.  Stirling,  4  Esp. 
207.  Contra  if  the  damages  are  certain. 
Collins  V.  Wallis,  11  J.  B.  Moore,  248. 

50  to  an  action  by  a  bank,  the  defendant 
cannot  set  off  his  stock  in  the  bank.  Har- 
per V.  Calhoun,  7  How.  Miss.  203  ;  Wliit 
tington  V,  Farmers  Bank,  5  Harris  &  J. 
489.  Nor  can  he  set  off  the  bills  of  such 
bank.  Hallowell  Bank  v.  Howard,  13 
Mass.  235.  A  note  payable  in  work  can- 
not be  set  off  against  a  demand  payable 
in  cash.  Brather  v,  McEvoy,  7  Mo.  598. 
In  Massachusetts  taxes  are  not  the .  sub- 
ject of  set-off.  Peirce  v.  Boston,  3  Met 
520. 

(d)  As  to  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 
reduce  the  plaintiff's  demand  in  the  cases 
mentioned,  ante,  p.  523,  n.  (t),  see  the  fol- 
lowingcases.  Basten  u.  Butter,  7  East, 
579 ;  Famsworth  v,  Garrard,  1  Camp.  38 ; 
Denew  t;.  Daverell,  3  id.  451 ;  Mandel  v. 
Steel,  8  M.  &  W.  858;  Heck  v.  Shcner, 
4  8.  &  R.  249 ;  Still  v.  Hall,  20  Wend. 

51  ;  Hunt  v.  The  Otis  Company,  4  Met. 
464 ;  McAllister  v.  Beab,  4  Wend.  483 ; 
8  id.  109 ;  Britton  v.  Turner,  6  N.  H 
481. 
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/^  f  closely  connected  transactions.      They  must,  however,  be  so 
'-^y      I  connected  as  fairly  to  authorize  the  defendant  to  say  that  he 
J  does  not  owe  the  plaintiff,  on  that  cause  of  action,  so  much  a^ 
{he  seeks,  and  not  that  he  ought  not  to  pay  the  plaintiff  so 
imuch,  because  on  another  cause  of  action  the  plaintiff  owes 
I  him.     If  he  can  so  present  and  use  his  claims,  he  diminishes 
the  plaintiff^s  claim  by  way  of  reduction,  [e)     Recoupment  we  (f 
consider  to  belong  rather  to  cases  where  the  same  contract  | 
lays  mutual  duties  and  obligations  on  the  two  parties,  and  one 
seeking  remedy  for  the  breach  of  duty  by  the  second,  the  sec-  1 
itond  meets  the  demand  by  a  claim  for  a  breach  of  duty  against  I 
'the  first.    But  the  word  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  is  not 
used  with  uniformity  or  precision.  (/)     The  essential  difference 
between  recoupment  or  reduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  set-off 
on  the  other,  is  that  in  set-off  the  ground  taken  by  the  defend- 
ant is  that  he  may  owe  the  plaintiff  what  he  claims,  but  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  this  debt  is  paid  in  reason  and  justice  by  a  dis- 
tinct and  unconnected  debt  which  the  plaintiff  owes  him. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  a  set-off  is  a  defence  which  the  ] 
defendant  may  use  or  not  at  his  pleasure.  If  he  forbears  doing  I 
so,  this  in  no  way  impairs  his  right  to  establish  his  claim  by  a  I 
separate  action,  {g)     It  is,  however,  better  that  it  should  be  set- 


(^ 


(tf)  The  di£ferenoe  between  allowing  a 
certain  defence  bj  way  of  sei-off^  and  by 
way  of  reduction  of  damoffeSy  althongh  not 
broad,  is  yet  clear  and  well  defined.  A 
few  instances  will  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  principle.  Thus,  in  assumpsit  for 
dyeing  goods,  the  defendant  may,  at  com- 
mon law,  show  that  there  is  a  custom  of 
the   trede  by  which  damages  done  the 

SK>d8  in  dyeing  shall  be  deducted  from 
e  price  of  dyeing.  Bamford  v.  Harris, 
1  Stark.  343.  So  a  master  may  show,  in 
an  action  by  a  servant  for  his  wages,  that 
the  plaintiff  agreed  to  deduct  therefrom 
the  value  of  goods  lost  by  his  negligence. 
Le  Loir  v,  Bristow,  4  Camp.  134.  And 
See  Dobson  v.  Lockhart,  5  T.  B.  133; 
Kinnerley  v.  Hossack,  2  Taunt.  170 ;  Cle- 
worth  V.  Pickford,  7  M.  &  W.  314.  So 
in  an  action  for  work  and  labor  and  mate- 
rials, the  defendant  may  show,  without 
pleading  any  set-off,  that  he  supplied  part 
of  the  materials  himself.  Newton  v,  Fors- 
ter  12  M.  &  W.  772 ;  Turner  r.  Diaper, 


2  Man.  &  G.  241.  And  see  Dale  v 
Sollet,  4Bnrr.  2133. 

(/)  The  doctrine  of  reeoiqnnentf  or  re- 
couper,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  is  not  a 
new  one  in  the  common  law,  although  it 
was  formerly  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  signify,  as  it  is  now  in 
man^  courts,  and  decisions,  a  right  of  de- 
duction from  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  either  from  part  payment,  or  de- 
fective performance  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  from  any  analogous  ract 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  defalk, 
discount,  deduction,  reduction,  and  in  actions 
of  tort,  by  mitigation.  But  we  have  given 
the  definition  of  the  text  as  the  true  and 
proper  one,  since  the  word  recouper  in  the 
original  signifies  to  cut  again,  and  therefore 
would  favor  the  definition  above,  and  Bar- 
bour on  set-off  is  in  favor  of  the  same  use 
of  the  term. 

{g)  Laing  v.  Chatham,  1  Camp.  252; 
Minor  v.  Walter,  17  Mass  237  ;  De  Sylvt ' 
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tied  by  set-ofl^  when  that  can  properly  be  done,  because  it  sares 
both  expense  and  time  to  do  this.  And  courts  have  censured 
parties  for  not  pleading  a  demand  by  way  of  8et-o£^  when  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  it  might  not  have  been  made  per- 
fectly available  to  the  defendant  in  that  way.  For  set-off  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  cross-action,  and  is  substituted  for  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary  litigation.  ThereforeJ/ 
also,  only  those  demands  can  be  set  off  for  which  an  actioDfl 
might  be  brought  by  the  defendant,  and  sustained.  If  it  be 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  otherwise  defeasible,  it 
cannot  be  set  off  (A) 

A  debt  is  not  properly  a  subject  of  set-o£^  unless  it  existed 
when  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action  and  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  defendant;  but  it  may  have  become  the  defendant's 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued  to  the  plaintiff.  And  it  must 
be  due  to  the  defendant  when  pleaded,  and  this  should  be  al- 
leged, (i) 


V.  Henry,  3  Port.  132;  SaskervUlo  v. 
Brown,  2  Bnrr.  1229 ;  Himes  v.  Bamitz, 
8  Watts,  39;  Garrow  v.  Carpenter,  1 
Port.  369.  The  civil  law  was  different.  2 
Story's  Eq.  Jar.  \  1440.  In  some  States 
a  defendant  cannot  set  off  a  claim,  on 
which  a  suit  is  then  pending  in  his  favor. 
Lock  i;.  Miller,  3  Stew.  &  P.  13.  In 
others  the  contrary  has  been  held.  Stroh 
V,  Uhrich,  1  Watts  &  S.  57.  Neither  can 
the  plaintiff  file  a  counter  set-off  to  the 
defendant's  set-off.  Hndnall  v.  Scott,  2 
Ala.  567 ;  Ulrich  v.  Berger,  4  Watts  & 
S.  19. 

(A)  Chappie  v.  Durston,  1  Cromp.  &  J. 
1  ;  Gilchnist  i;.  Williams,  3  A.  K.  Marsh. 
235 ;  Williams  v.  Gilchrist,  3  Bibb,  49  ; 
Tumbnll  v.  Strohecker,  4  McCord,  210  ; 
Jacks  V.  Moore,  1  Yeates,  391 .  And  a  debt 
dischareed  by  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
cannot  oe  the  subject  of  a  set-off.  Francis 
V.  Dodsworth,  4  C.  B.  202.  Neither  can 
a  claim  which  the  court  would  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  try,  if  an  action-  had  been 
bronght  upon  it,  he  allowed  in  set-off. 
Picquct  V.  Cormick,  Dndlej,  20.  Nor 
a  debt,  the  collection  of  which  has  been 
enjoined  in  Chancery.  Key  v.  Wilson,  3 
Humph.  405.  Nor  a  note  which  the  de- 
fendant holds,  but  which  he  cannot  sue  in 
hia  own  name,  as  a  note  not  negotiable. 
Bell  v.  Horton,  1   Ala.  413;  Carew  v. 


Northrup,  5  Ala.  367.  Nor  a  bond  which 
has  been  cancelled,  but  by  mistake.  Wil- 
liams V.  Crary,  5'Cowen,  368.  The  maker 
of  a  note  pa^'ahle  to  A  B  or  bearer,  cannot 
set  off  agamst  one  who  sues  as  bearer, 
any  claim  against  A  B  or  other  person 
except  the  plaintiff.  Paricer  r.  Kendall, 
3  Vi.  540. 

(»)  Hardy  v.  Corlis,  1  Foster,  356  ; 
Dendy  v.  Powell,  3  M.  &  W.  442  ;  Evans 
V.  Prosser,  3  T.  B.  186 ;  Eland  v.  Karr,  1 
East,  375;  Richanis  v.  James,  2  Exch. 
471 ;  Rogerson  v.  Ladbroke,  1  Bing.  93  ; 
Carpenter  v,  Butterfield,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
145;  Jeff.  Co.  Bank  v.  Chapman,  19 
Johns.  322;  Braithwaite  v.  Coleman,  4 
Nev.  &  M.  654  ;  Stewart  v.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co. 
9  Watts,  126 ;  Morrison  v,  Moreland,  15 
S.  &  R.  61 ;  Huling  v.  Hugg,  I  Watts  &  S. 
418 ;  Edwards  v.Temple,  2  Haning.(Del. ), 
322 ;  Carprew  v.  Canavan,  4  How.  (Miss.), 
370.  And  if  the  defendant  claims  to  set 
off  the  plaintiff's  note,  which  has  been  in- 
dorsed to  him,  he  most  show  that  it  came 
to  him  before  the  plaintiff's  suit  was  com- 
menced. Jeff.  Co.  Bank  v.  Chapman,  19 
Johns.  322 ;  Kelly  v.  Garrett,  1  Gilmaii^ 
649.  Money  paid  by  the  defendant  as  sure- 
ty for  the  plaintiff,  qfler  actum  brought^  but 
on  an  obligation  entered  into  before,  can- 
not be  set  off.   Cozv.  Cooper,  3  Ala.  256. 
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An  agreement  to  pay  a  debt  in  cash,  or  in  any  specific  way, 
or  even  an  express  negative  of  set-oflF,  does  not,  in  general,  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  paying  it  by  setting  off  a  debt  due  to 
himself,  (j) 

One  who  buys  goods  of  a  factor,  as  such,  and  is  sued  for  the 
price  by  the  real  owner,  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  from  the  fac* 
tor ;  (A;)  but  he  may  if  the  factor  sell  the  goods  as  his  ottm,  with 
a  right  to  do  so,  and  the  buyer  does  not  know  that  they  are  not 
his  own.  (/)  But  he  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
principal,  if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  even  if  the  prin- 
cipal be  mentioned  at  the  sale,  (m)  And  if,  before  they  are 
deh'vered,  or  any  payment  made,  the  buyer  is  notified  that  they 
belong  to  a  third  person,  he  cannot  set  off  against  an  action  by 
that  person,  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  factor,  (n)  A  broker, 
being  one  to  whom  goods  are  not  intrusted,  and  who  usually 
and  properly  sells  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  who  is  un- 
derstood to  be  only  an  agent,  whether  he  sells  in  his  own  name 
or  not,  stands  only  on  the  footh^  of  an  agent  (o)  And  if  |^ 
an  action  be  brought  by  an  agent  in  his'  own  name,  for  a  debt  I 
due  to  his  principal,  the  defendant  may  set  off  a  debt  due  from  I 
such  principal,  (p)     In  general,  if*  an  agent  be  permitted  by  bis 

( i')  Lechmere  v.  Hawkins,  2  Esp.  626  ;  Barbonr  on  Set-off,  136 ;  Rabone  i;.  Wil- 

M'Gillivray  v.  Simson,  2  C.  &  P.  320 ;  9  liams,  8  T.  R.  860,  n. 

D.  &  R.  35  ;  Loadon  v.  Tiffany,  5  Watts  (o)  Wilson  v.  Codnnan,  3  Cranch,  193 ; 

&  S.  367  ;  Baker  i;.  Brown,  lO'Mo.  396.  Atkinson  v.  Teasdale,  I  Bay,  299  ;   God- 

{k)  Browne  ».  Robinson,  2  Caines'  Cas.  frey  v.  Forrest,  id.  300. 

341  ;  Gordon  v.  Chnrch,  2  Caincs,  299  ;  (/))  Rovcew.  Barnes,  11  Met.  276.   This 

Fish  V.  Kempton,  7  C.  13.  687 ;  Jarvis  v.  doctrine,  fiowever,  is  repudiated  by  the  late 

Chappie,  2  Chitty,  387,  Enj^Ush  case  of  Isberg  v.  Bowden*  8  Exch. 

(/)  Can-  w.   Hincliff,  4  B.  &  C.  547  ;  852,22Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  551.     That  was  an 

Stracey  v.  Deey,  7  T.  R.  361,  note;  Pur-  action  for  freight  due  under  a  charter-party, 

chell  V.   Salter,  1  Q.  B.  197.    And  see  Plea,  that  the  plaintiff  entered  into  the 

Geonre  v.  Clagett,  7  T.  R.  359 ;  Rabone  charter-party  as  master  of  the  ship,  and 

V.   Williams,  "id.  360,  note ;    Pigeon  r.  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  and  as  agent  for  M. 

Oslwm,  12  A.  &  E.  715;  Parker  v.  Don-  the  owner;  that  the  plaintiff"  never  had 

aldson,  2  Watts  &  S.  9 ;  Gardner  v.  Al-  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  charter,  or 

len,  6  Ala.  187;  Sims  v.  Bond,  5  B.  &  any  lien  on  the  freight,  and  that  he  brought 

Ad.  389 ;  Waring  v.  Favenck,  1  Camp,  the  action   solely  as  agent  and  trustee 

85  ;  We«<tw5od  v.  Bell,  Holt,  N.  P.  124.  for  M.,  and  that  M.  was  indebted  to  the 

(m)  Hudson  v.  Granger,  5  B.  &  Aid.  27 ;  defendant  in  a  certain  amount,  which  the 

Drink  water  v.  Goodwin,  Cowp.  251.   But  defendant  offered  to  setoff.     Held,  on  do- 

if  the  factor  has  parted  with  the  goods  and  murrer,  that  the  statute  of  set-off"  did  not 

lost  his  lien,  the  purchaser  may  set  off  his  apply.    Martin,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judg- 

debt  against  the  principal.      Coppin   v.  mcnt  of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  was  contend- 

Craig,  7  Taunt.  243 ;  Coppin  v.  Walker,  ed,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  in  support  of 

id.  237.  the  demurrer,  that  the  plea  was  bad  a;^ 

(»)  1  Harrison  &  Edwards,  N.  P.  356  *  common  law,  and  could  only  be  supported 
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principal  to  act  as  if  he  were  the  principal  and  not  an  agent^ 
one  dealing  with  him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  principal, 


by  Tirtue  of  the  statute  of  set-off,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  was 
not  tho  debtor  to  the  defendant,  the  case 
was  not  within  the  statute.  It  was  ad- 
mitted, on  tho  other  hand,  that  the  plea 
was  bad  at  common  law,  but  contended 
that  the  statute  had  received  a  construc- 
tion, in  several  cases  which  were  cited,  and 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  and  that 
upon  such  construction  tlie  plea  could  be 
maintained.  The  statute  enacts,  *that 
where  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  one  debt  may 
oe  set  against  the  other.'  This  is  the  whole 
enactment  as  applicable  to  the  present  case, 
and  upon  its  true  construction  the  ques- 
tion depends.  If  the  words  of  the  statute 
had  been,  that  where  there  were  '  mutual 
debts  the  one  might  be  set  against  the 
other,'  the  argument  for  the  defendant 
would  have  had  more  weight ;  but  these 
are  not  the  only  words,  for  tho  debts  are 
to  be  mutual  debts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  and  there  is  no  debt 
here  due  from  the  plaintiff  at  (^U ;  and  ex- 
cept the  words  '  between  tho  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant'  can  be  excluded,  the  plea 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  support  of  his 
view,  the  defendant's  counsel  cited  the 
case  of  Coppin  t;.  Craig,  where  a  plea,  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  present,  was 
-  pleaded.  The  plea  was  not  demurred  to, 
and  its  validity  or  non-validity  in  point  of 
law,  seems  never  to  have  been  considered 
at  all,  and  the  matter  decided  by  the  court 
was  quite  collateral  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  so  also  a  cose  of  Jar>ns  v.  Chappie, 
where  a  similar  plea  was  pleaded,  was 
also  relied  on.  This  was  an  action  by  an 
auctioneer,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plain- 
tiff sold  as  agent  for  one  Tappinger,  who 
was  indebted  to  the  defendant,  which  debt 
was  ploiided  as  a  set-off.  The  plaintiff  re- 
plied, that  the  goods  were  not  the  goods 
of  Tappinger,  and  were  not  sold  h^  the 
plaintiff^  as  his  agent,  upon  which  issue 
was  joined.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited 
at  tho  trial,  and  the  application  to  the 
court  was  to  set  aside  this  nonsuit.  It  is 
at  once,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  present 
question  could  not,  by  possibility,  have 
arisen  under  such  circumstances.  The 
ease  of  Carr  v.  Hinchliff,  and  several 
other  cases  decided  on  the  same  principle, 
were  also  cited.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
are  expressions  in  the  judgment  of  the 


learned  judges  in  that  case,  which  seem  to 
support  the  argument  for  the  defendant ; 
but  the  real  ground  upon  which  that  and 
the  other  cases  decidc^d  on  the  same  point 
proceeded  is,  that  where  a  principal  per- 
mits an  agent  to  sell  as  apparent  principal, 
and  afterwards  intervenes,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
at  tho  time  of  the  disclosure  of  the  real 
principal,  as  if  the  agent  had  been  the 
real  contracting  party,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  same  defence,  whether  it  be  by  com- 
mon luw  or  by  statute,  pavment  or  set-ofl^ 
as  he  was  entitled  to  at  tliat  time  against 
the  agent,  the  apparent  principal.  The 
cases  of  Carr  i\  Hinchliff,  George  v.  Clag- 
ett,  7  T.  R.  359,  and  Rabone  v.  Wil- 
liams, id.  360,  n.,  are  all  explained  on 
that  principle  in  Tucker  v.  Tucker.  By 
this  case,  and  that  of  Wake  v.  Tinkler,  and 
Lane  v.  Chandler,  referred  to  in  7  East, 
154,  the  cases  of  Bottomley  v.  Brooke, 
and  Rudge  u.  Birch,  must  be  considered 
as  entirely  overruled,  and  the  case  of 
Tucker  v.  Tucker  goes  far  to  show,  that 
the  statute  of  set-off  is  confined  to  the 
le^l  debts  between  the  parties,  the  sole 
object  of  tho  statute  being  to  prevent  cross- 
actions  between  the  same  parties.  Tlie 
case  of  Stackwood  v.  Dunn  was  cited  on 
be! mil'  of  the  defendant.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  this  case  goes  much  beyond  that. 
In  that  case  it  seems  to  have  been  ruled,  that 
the  demurrer  having  confessed  the  truth  of 
the  pleas,  the  set-off  was  to  be  allowed 
betAveen  the  parties.  The  cases  cited  in 
Story  on  Agency,  p.  361,  sect.  409,  as 
the  authority  for  what  is  there  said,  are 
those  already  adverted  to  from  7  Taunton, 
237  and  243,  and  shown  not  to  support 
the  general  proposition.  In  this  case  th« 
plaintiff  was  the  party  whom  tho  defend 
ant  agreed  to  pay,  and  we  think  that 
looking  at  the  plain  words  of  the  statute; 
we  best  give  e^ct  to  the  true  rule  now 
adopted  by  all  the  courts  at  Westminster  foi 
its  construction,  by  holding,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  debts  are  not  matual  debts  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  the  ono 
cannot  be  set  off  against  the  other.  This 
is  acting  upon  the  rule  as  to  giving  effect 
to  all  the  words  of  the  statute  ;  a  rule 
universally  applicable  to  all  writings,  and 
which  we  think  ought  not  to  be  departed 
from  except  upon  very  clear  and  strong 
grounds,  which  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  ex- 
ist in  this  case." 
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acquires  the  same  rights,  and  among  these  the  right  of  set-off, 
which  he  would  have  if  the  agent  were  a  principal ;  nor  can  he 
be  subsequently  deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  coming  in  of  a 
third  party  who  was  a  stranger  to  him  in  the  original  trans- 
action. • 

When  an  action  is  brought  by  or  against  a  trustee,  in  that 
capacity,  money  due  to  or  from  the  cestui  que  tnLst^  may  be 
set  off;  for  it  will  be  considered  that  the  party  in  interest,  and 
not  merely  the  party  of  record,  is  the  one  by  whom  or  against 
whom  the  set-off  should  be  made,  {q) 

Set-off,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-action, 
which  may  be  for  a  larger  amount  than  was  due  on  the  original 
action.  If,  therefore,  the  defendant  files  and  sustains  his  set-off, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing,  but 
that  the  plaintiff  owes  him  a  balance  when  the  mutual  and 
opposing  claims  are  adjusted,  the  defendant  may  have  judgment 
and  execution  against  the  plaintiff,  in  that  action,  for  the  bal- 
ance or  surplus  due  to  him.  (r) 

Of  the  notice  of  set-off,  which  must 'depend  much  on  the 
several  statutes  and  the  rules  of  court,  it  is  only  necessary  to 


(7)  Campbell  9.  Hamilton,  4  Wash.  C.  upon  the  bond.    Hdd,  that  in  this  action 

C.  92 ;  Sheldon  v.  Kendall,  7  Cnsh.  217.  the  claim  of  E.  upon  S.'s  bond  could  not 

See  Barrett   v.    Barrett,  8   Pick.    342.  be  set  oif.    See  lisberg  v,  Bowden,  ante, 

But  see  Wheeler  v.  Bavmond,  5  Cowen,  and  the  remarks  of  Martin,  B.    In  Hurl- 

231,  9  Cowen,  295;  Beale  v.  Coon,  2  bert  v.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  2  Sumner,  471, 

Watts,  183  ;  Porter  v.  Morris,  2  Harring.  where  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  it 

(Del. ),  509 ;  President,  &c.  v.  Ogle, Wright,  was  decided,  that  where  an  insurance  was 

281  ;  Tucker  r.  Tucker,  4  B.  &  Ad.  745.  effected  by  an  agent,  for  the  benefit  of 

In  this  case  S.  gave  a  bond,  conditioned  whom,  it  concern^,  and  the  agent  brought 

for  the  payment  of  money.      The  obligee  an  action  in  his  own  name,  the  Insurance 

made  Cf.  his  executrix  and  residuary  leg-  Co.  could  not  set  off  a  debt  due  them 

atee,  and  died.     C.  proved  the  will,  as-  from  the  agent  in  his  own  right.    Wil- 

sented  to  the  bequest,  and  died,  not  hav-  lioms  t;.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  2  Met.  303,  is  w 

ing  fully  administered,  leaving  E.  execu-  the  same  effect. 

trix  of  the  executrix  C.,  in  trust  for  her        (r)  In  England  this  cannot  be  done, 

(£.'s)  own  benefit.    A  sum  due  on  the  but  the  defendant  must  bring  his  action 

bond  in  the  first  testator's  time  remained  for  the  surplus.    Hennell  v,  Pairlamb,  3 

unpaid.    C,  during  her  lifetime,  in  con-  Esq.  104.    But  in  America  such  a  course 

sideration  of  a  marriage  about  to  take  is  common.    Good  0.  Good,  9  Watts, 

place  between  her  and  the  father  of  S.,  567;  Cowserv.  Wade,  2Brev.  291.    And 

gave  a  bond  to  a  trustee,  conditioned  for  the  plaintiff  cannot  file  any  counter  set- 

a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  use  off.  Hall  t;.  Cook,  1  Ala.  629 ;  nor  dis- 

of  S.,  if  C.  should  marry  and  survive  her '  continue   his  action,  Biley  v.  Carter,  3 

intended  husband.      She  did  marry  and  Humph.  230.    A  defendant  cannot  file 

survive  him,  and  the  money  not  having  the  same  account  in  set-off  to  two  sepa- 

been  paid  in  her  lifetime,  the  trustee's  rate  actions  bv  the  same  plaintiff.    ChaM 

executor  sued  E.,  the  executrix  of  C,  o.  Strain,  15  K^.  H.  535. 
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Bay,  that  it  must  be  very  precise  and  certain.  Fo«  set-off  is 
in  effect,  as  has  been  often  said,  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-actioii, 
of  which  the  notice  takes  the  place  and  performs  the  office  of 
the  declaration,  and  it  should  be  in  fact  and  substance,  if  not  in 
form,  as  full  and  as  clear  and  definite  as  a  declaration,*  in  order 
that  the  plaintiff  may  have  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing 
precisely  what  claim  is  made  against  him,  that  he  would  have 
if  it  were  made  by  an  original  action,  (s) 

A  defendant  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  account  in  set-off 
although  this  may  expose  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  the  statute  of 
limitations,  by  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  of  any  mutual 
and  open  accounts,  (t) 


SECTION   XI. 
OF  SOfifB  XLLBGAL  .OONTRACTS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  illegal  contracts,  in  connection 
with  other  subjects,  and  especially  of  an  illegal  consideration,  in  . 
our  first  volume,  and  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 
We  would  add  here,  that  as  all  contracts  which  provide  that 
any  thing  shall  be  done  which  is  distinctiy  prohibited  by  law, 
or  morality,  or  public  policy,  are  void,  (u)  so  he  who  advances 
money  in  consideration  of  a  promise  or  undertaking  to  do  such 
a  thing,  may,  at  any  time  before  it  is  done,  rescind  the  contract, 
and  prevent  the  thing  firom  being  done,  and  recover  back  his 
money,  {v)     But  it  would   seem   obvious   that  if  he   delays 

(s)  See  Barbour  on  Set-off.    Babbing-  Mass.  89;  Wlieeler  v.  Knsscll,  17  Maiss. 

ton  on  Set-off,  6  Law  Lib.  281;    Allen    o.    Rescous,   2    Lev.    174; 

{t)  Theobald  v.  Colby,  35  Me.  179;  Fletchers.  Harcot,  Hutton,  56;  Holmaa 

Muirhead  v.  Kirkpatrick,  5  Watts  &  S.  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  343 ;  Gaslieht  Co.  v, 

606  ;  Cary  v.  Bancroft,  14  Pick.  318.  Turner,  7  Scott,  779 ;  Wetherell  r.  Jones, 

(u)  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  3  B.  &  Ad.  221 ;  Fivaz  v.  NichoUs,  2  C. 

maxim,  ex  turpi  cauaa,  non  oritur  actio.  B.  501 ;  Simpson  v.  Bloss,  7  Taunt.  246. 

No  principle  is  better  settled  in  the  law,  (v)  Thus,  in  White  v.  The  Franklin 

as  the  following  among  many' other  an-  Bank,  22  Pick.    181,  where,  upon   te 

thonties  show.    Shiffner  v.  Gordon,  12  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank,  the  depositor 

East,  304;  Belding  v.  Pitkin,  2  Caines,  received  a  book  containing  the  cashier's 

149;    Springfield  Bank  v.   Merrick,  14  certificate  thereof,  in  which  it  was  stated 

Mass.   322;    Bnssell  v.  De  Grand,  15  that  the  money  was  to  remain  in  depodt 
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rescinding  until  his  rescission  is  inoperative,  and  the  thing 
will  still  be  done,  although  the  contract,  at  the  time  of  the 
rescission  was  in  form  executory,  it  should  come  under  the  same 
rule  as  an  executed  contract  for  unlawful  purposes ;  and  here 
the  law,  in  general,  refuses  to  interfere,  but  leaves  both  par- 
ties as  they  were ;  (w)  unless  the  case  shows  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  them;  the  one  doing  and  the 
other  suffering  the  wrong.  And  in  this  case  the  sufferer  may 
have  a  remedy,  but  not  the  wrongdoer,  {x) 

The  more  important  classes  of  contracts  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  illegality  has  arisen,  are  contracts  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage, contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  contracts  which  violate 
the  revenue  laws  of  foreign  countries,  contracts  which  tend  to 
corrupt  legislation,  wagering  contracts,  contracts  in  violation 
of  the  Sunday  law,  and  champerty  and  maintenance.  Con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  marriage  we  have  already  noticed,  (y) 
The  others  we  shall  consider  briefly  in  this  place. 

1.  Of  Coktragts  in  Bebt&aint  of  Trade. 

It  is  not  only  a  defence  to  a  contract  that  it  requires  of  the 
defendant,  or  that  the  defendant  by  it  promised  to  do  an  act 
which  the  law  forbade  his  doing,  but  it  may  also  be  a  defence, 

for  a  certain  time,  it  was  he^d^  that  each  Mass.  258  ;  Lacaassade  v.  White,  7  T.  R. 

agreement  was  illegal  and  void,  under  the  53.5 ;    Cotton   v.    Thnrland,   5  id.   405 ; 

Revised  Statutes,  c.  36,  §  57,  as  being  a  Smith  v.  Bickmore,  4  Taunt.  474  ;  Scott 

contract  by  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  v.  Nesbit,  2  Cox,  183;  Parker  v.  Roches- 

money  at  a  ftUure  day  certain ;  and  that  no  ter,  4  Johns.  Ch.  330 ;  Wheaton  v.  Hib- 

action  could  be  maintained  by  the  deposi-  bard,  20  Johns.  290 ;  Fizroy  v.  Gwillim, 

tor  against  the  bank  upon  such  express  1  T.  R.  153;  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr, 

contract;  but  that  he  might  recover  back  1077;  Tenant  v.   Elliott,   1  B.  &  P.  3;, 

the  money  in  an  action  commenced  before  Utica  Ins.   Co.  v.   Scott,  19  Johns.   1; 

the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it  Utica  Ins.  Co.   v.  Bloodgood,  4  Wend, 

was  to  remain  iu  deposit,  the  parties  not  652 ;  Utica  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kip,  8  Cowen,  20 ; 

being  in  pari  delicto,  and  the  action  being  Utica   Ins.    Co.   v.    Cad  well,  3  Wend, 

in  disafiirmance  of  the  illegal  contract;  296. 

and  that  such  action  might  ^  maintained        {w)  Foote  v.  Emerson,   10  Yt.  338; 

without  4  previous  demand.     Andthefol-  Dixon  v.  Olmstead,  9  Vt.  310;  Pepper 

lowing  cases  were  relied  upon  as  showing  v.  Haight,  20  Barb.  429  ;   LubbocK  v. 

tliat  money  advanced  upon  an  illegal  con-  Potts,  7  East,  449 ;  Howson  v.  Hancock, 

tract  may- oe  recovered  back.     Bartlett  v.  8  T.  R.  575. 

Vinor,  Carth.  252 ;  De  Begnis  v.  Armis-        {x)  See  White  v.  The  Franklin  Bank, 

tead,  10  Bing.  110 ;  Langton  v.  Hughes,  22  Pick.  181 ;  Peck  v.  Burr,  10  N.  Y.  (6 

1  M.  &  S.  596 ;  Gallini  v.  Laborie,  5  T.  Seld.),  294. 
R.  242 ;    Springfield  Bank  v.  Merrick,        {y)  See  ante,  pp.  73,  74. 
14  Mass.  322;    Wheeler  v.  Russell,  17 
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that  by  the  contract  the  defendant  undertook  to  do  what  the 
plaintiff  was  forbidden  by  law  to  ask  of  him.  Generally,  these 
two  cases  would  be  the  same ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  un- 
lawful  to  ask  what  it  would  be  lawful  to  do.  But  the  distino 
tion  exists,  and  may  be  well  illustrated  by  certain  contracts 
which  are  called  "  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  which 
the  policy  of  the  law  is  said  to  make  illegal  and  void.  If, 
therefore,  an  action  be  brought  Dn  such  a  contract  to  recover 
damages  for  carrying  on  the  trade  which  it  is  agreed  shall  be 
abandoned,  the  defence  of  illegality  may  be  made.  And  yet  it 
is  certain  that  every  one  is  at  full  liberty  to  abandon  or  to  vary 
his  trade  or  occupation  at  his  own  pleasure.  By  these  contracts, 
which  the  law  makes  void,  such  a  promise  is  made ;  that  is, 
one  who  exercises  a  certain  trade,  business,  or  occupation, 
promises  to  abandon  the  same,  and  thereafter  exercise  it  no 
more. 

The  history  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  is  somewhat  pecul- 
iar.    So  long  ago  as  in  times  of  the  Year-Books  the  courts 
frowned  with  great  severity  upon  every  contract  of  this  kind. 
But  after  a  while  this  excessive  aversion  became  much  miti- 
gated.     Many  exceptions    and    qualifications   were  allowed. 
These  were  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  became  the  settled  rule  I 
that  while  a  contract  not  to  carry  on  one's  trade  anywhere  was  | 
null  and  void,  a  contract  not  to  carry  it  on  in  a  particular  place,  | 
or  within  certain  limits,  was  good  and  enforceable  at  law. 

If  the  series  of  cases  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  criticaUy 
examined,  {z)  and  considered  in  connection  with  the  contempo- 

(z)  The  principal  cases  on  this  subject  hare  demurred  upon  him,  that  the  obli^- 

'  are   here  stated   in   chronological  order,  tion  is  void,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  » 

The  first  reported  case  to  be  found  is  in  against  the  common  law ;  and  hy  G — , 

Year-Book,  2  Hen.  5,  fol.  5,  pi.  26  (U15).  (ver  Dieu)  if  the  plaintiff  were  here,  he 

There  a  writ  of  debt  was  brought  on  an  should  go  to  prison  till  he  paid  a  fine  to 

obligation  by  one  John  Dier,  in  which  the  king.    In  Coleato  v,  Bachcler,  Cro. 

the  defendant  alleged  the  obligation  in  a  Eliz.  872,  it  was  hdd^  that  a  bond  condi- 

certain  indenture  which  he  put  forth,  and  tioned  to  pay  £20  if  A  shall  use  the  trade 

on  condition  that  if  the  defendant  did  not  of  a  habcraashor  within  a  certain  time  and 

use  his  art  of  a  dyer's  craft,  within  the  city  place,  is  void-    But  in  Rogers  v.  Parrey,  2 

where  the  plaintiff,  &c,  for  a  certain  time,  Bulstr.  136,  the  court  declared,  that  a  man 

to  wit,  for  half  a  year,  the  obligUtion  to  may  be  well  bound  and  restrained  from 

lose  its  force ;  and  said  that  he  did  not  using  his  trade  for  a  time  certain  and  in  a 

use  his  art  of  dyer's  craft  within  the  limited  place  certain.    See  also,  Jellict  v.  Broade, 

time,  which  he'averred,  and  prayed  judg-  Noy,  98,  where  the  court  declared  substan- 

ment,  &c.  Hull.  In  my  opinion  you  might  tially  the  same  doctrine.    See  also,  IVuk* 
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rary  alterations  in  the  law  or  usage  in  other  respects,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  much  reason  will  be  found  for  beUeving  that  the 


nell  V.  Gosse,  Aleyn,  67  ;  Clerk  v.  Tailors 
of  Exeter,  3  Lev.' 241.  In  Broad  v,  Jol- 
lyfe,  Cro.  Jac.  596  (1621),  the  principle 
was  expressed  thus:  "Upon  a  valuable 
consideration  one  may  restrain  himself  that 
he  shall  not  use  his  trade  in  such  a  par- 
ticular place ;  for  he  who  gives  that  con- 
sideration expects  the  benefit  of  his  cus- 
tomers ;  and  it  is  usual  here  in  London,  for 
one  to  let  his  shop  and  wares  to  his  ser- 
vant when  he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship ; 
OS  also  to  covenant  that  he  shall  not  use 
that  trade  in  such  a  shop  or  in  such  a 
street;  so,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  voluntarily,  one  may  agree  that  he 
will  not  use  his  trade ;  for  volenti  non  JU 
injuria.**  But  the  loading  case  on  this 
subject  is  Mitchell  v.  Reynolds,  Fort.  296, 
1  P.  Wms.  181.  There  the  condition  of 
a  bond  was,  that  neither  the  defendant  nor 
his  assigns  should  keep  a  victualling 
house,  or  vend  liquor  therein,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  a  mile  of  Rosemary- 
lane,  duiing  twenty-one  years;  the  con- 
sideration was,  that  the  defendant  had 
assigned  his  interest  in  this  house  to  the 
plaintiff.  It  was  hdd,  that  this  bond  was 
valid,  because  grounded  on  a  special  con- 
sideration, set  down  in  the  bond,  which 
made  it  a  reasonable  contract ;  but  other- 
wise, if  there  had  been  no  particular  con- 
sideration to  balance  the  restraint  of  trade. 
So  a  bond,  conditioned  not  to  set  up  trade 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  void,  because 
this  cannot  be  any  advantage  to  the  obli- 
gee, and  serves  only  the  purpose  of  oppres- 
sion. This  was  followed  by  Cheesman 
r.  Ramby,  Fort.  297,  2  Stra.  789,  where 
the  condition  of  a  bond  was,  that  the  de- 
fendant should  not  set  up  trade  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  plaintiff's  then  dwelling- 
house,  or  any  other  house  that  she,  her 
executors  or  administrators,  should  think 
fit  to  remove  to,  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
linen-draper.  The  consideration  was,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  to  take  the  defendant's 
wife  as  a  hired  servant  to  her,  to  assist  her 
in  the  trade  of  linen-draper  for  three 
years,  without  any  money,  whereas  she 
did  reasonably  deserve  £100  with  suQh 
servant.  It  was  hddf  that  the  bond  was 
valid ;  because  it  was  grounded  on  a  good 
consideration,  and  did  not  amount  to  a 
general  i^estraint.  In  Davis  v.  Mason, 
5  T.  R.  118  (1798),  the  same  question 
was  before  the  court.  There,  in  consid- 
•nlion  that  A  would  take  B  as  an  assist- 


ant in  his  business  as  a  surgeon,  for  so 
long  a  time  as  it  should  please  A,  B 
agreed  not  to  practise  on  his  own  account 
for  fourteen  years,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
place  where  A  lived,  and  gave  a  bond  for 
this  purpose ;  this  bond  was  held  good  in 
law.  Still  again  in  Bunn  v.  Ouy,  4  East, 
190  (1803),  a  contract  entered  into  by  a 
practising  attorney  to  relinquish  his  busi- 
ness, and  recommend  his  clients  to  two 
other  attorneys  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  practise  himself  in  such 
business  within  certain  limits,  and  to  per^ 
mit  them  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  tneir 
firm  for  a  certain  time,  but  without  his 
interference,  &c.,  was  holden  to  be  valid 
in  law.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  the 
same  court,  in  Gale  v.  Reed,  8  East,  80 
(1806),  the  question  was  presented  in  a 
somewhat  different  form.  By  indenture 
between  A  and  B  and  C,  dissolving  their 
partnership  as  rope-makers,  A  and  B  cov- 
enanted to  allow  C,  during  his  life,  2s.  on 
every  cwt.  of  cordage  which  they  should 
make,  on  the  recommendation  of  C,  for 
any  of  his  firiends  and  connections,  and 
whose  debts  should  turn  out  to  be  good ; 
and  that  A  and  B  should  stand  the  risk  or 
such  debts  incurred,  but  should  not  be 
compelled  to  furnish  goods  to  any  of  C's 
connections,  whom  they  should  l>e  disin- 
clined to  trust.  And  C  covenanted  not  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  rope-maker  dur- 
ing his  life  (except  on  government  con- 
tracts) ;  and  that  all  debts  contracted,  or 
to  be  contracted,  in  his  or  their  names, 
pi^suant  to  the  mdenture,  should  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  A  and  B,  and  that 
C  should,  during  his  life,  exclusively  em 
ploy  A  and  B,  and  no  other  person,  to 
make  all  the  cordage  ordered  of  him,  by 
or  for  his  friends  and  connections,  on  the 
terms  aforesaid,  and  should  not  employ 
any  other  person  to  make  cordage,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  Hddt  that  the  cov- 
enant by  C  to  employ  A  and  B  exclu- 
sively to  make  cordage  for  his  friends,  and 
not  to  emplov  any  other,  &c.,  A  and  B 
not  being  obliged  to  work  for  any  other 
than  such  as  they  chose  to  trust,  was  not 
illegal  and  void,  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  without  adequate  consideration,  for 
the  whole  indenture  must  be  construed  to- 
gether, according  to  the  apparent  ieaM>n- 
able  intent  of  tlie  parties ;  and  the  genera] 
object  being  onlv  to  appropriate  to  A  and 
B  so  much  of  6*8  private  trade  as  they 
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law  in  relation  to  these  contracts  grew  out  of  the  English  law 
of  apprenticeship,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.    By  this 


chose  to  give  his  friends  credit  for,  so 
much  only  was  covenanted  to  be  trans- 
ferred, and  C  was  still  at  liberty  to  work 
for  any  of  his  friends  who  were  refused  to 
be  trusted  by  A  and  B,  by  which  con- 
struction the  restraint  on  C  was  only  co- 
extensive, as  in  reason  it  could  only  be 
intended  to  be,  with  the  benefit  to  A  and 
B ;  and  therefore  the  restraint  on  C  could 
be  no  prejudice  to  public  trade.  And  in 
Haywaid  v.  Young,  2  Chitty,  407  (1818), 
it  was  held,  that  a  bond  by  an  apothecary 
not  to  set  up  business  within  twenty  miles, 
is  not  illegu,  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  In 
Brvson  v.  Whitehead,  1  Simons  &  S. 
74'(1822),  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  John  Leach,  said :  "  Although 
the  policy  of  the  law  will  not  permit  a 
general  restraint  of  trade,  yet  a  trader  may 
sell  a  secret  of  business,  and  restrain  him- 
self generally  from  using  that  secret.  Let 
the  Master,  in  settling  the  deed  which  is 
to  give  effect  to  this  agreement,  introduce 
a  general  covenant  to  restrain  the  use  of 
the  secret  for  twenty  years,  and  a  limited 
covenant,  in  point  of  loaility,  as  to  ciirry- 
ing  on  the  ordinary  business  of  a  dyer,  both 
parties  being  willing  that  the  agreement 
should  be  so  modified."  Tlirec  yeiirs 
afterwards,  in  Homer  v.  Ashford,  3  Binjj. 
322,  the  same  general  principle  and  limi- 
tations were  recognized.  Wickens  v.  Ev- 
ans, 3  Young  &  J.  318  (1829),  recognizes 
the  same  general  piinciples.  And  this 
was  followed  in  the  same  court  in  Young 
V.  Timmins,  1  Cromp.  &  J.  331  (1831). 
where  an  agi^eement  in  partial  i-estraint  of 
trade  was  declared  void  for  want  of  con- 
sideration. And  in  the  same  year  was 
decided  in  the  Common  Pleas  the  impor- 
tant case  of  Horner  v.  Graves,  7  Bing.  735 
(1831).  It  was  there  held,  after  mature 
deliberation,  that  an  agreement  that  de- 
fendant, a  moderately  skilful  dentist, 
would  abstain  from  practising  over  a  dis- 
trict 200  miles  in  diameter,  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  instructions  and  a  salary 
from  the  plaintifi*,  determinable  at  three 
months'  notice,  ^os  unreasonable  and  void. 
See  further,  Hitchcock  v.  Coker,  1  Nev. 
&  P.  796  (1836);  Archer  v.  Marsh,  6 
A.  &  E.  959  (1837);  Wallis  v.  Day, 
2  M.  &  W.  273  (1837)  ;  Leighton  v, 
Wales,  3  M.  &  W.  545;  Ward  v.  Byrne, 
6  M.  &  W.  548  (1839) ;  Hinde  v.  Gray,  I 
Man.  &  G.  195  ;  Proctor  v.  Sargent, 
2  Man.  &  G  20  (1840) ;  Mallan  r.  Slay, 


11  M.  &  W.  653  (1843) ;  Rannie  v,  Irvuic, 
7  Man.  &  G.  969  (1844) ;  Green  v.  Price, 
13  M.  &  W.  695  (1845) ;  16  M.  &  W. 
346;  Pilkington  r.  Scott,  15  M.  &  W. 
657  (1846);  Nicholls  v.  Stretton.  10  Q 
B.  346  (1847);  Pembcrton  v.  Vaughan, 
11  Jur.  411  ;  Hartley  v.  Cnmmings,  5  C. 
B.  247  (1847) ;  Sainter  v.  Ferguson,  7  C. 
B.  716  (1849) ;  Hastings  t;.  Whitley,  2 
Exch.  611  (1848);  Hilton  v.  Eckefsley 
(1855),  6  Ellis  &  B.  47, 32  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
198.  Where  the  agreement  is  not  to 
keep  a  shop  or  practise  a  trade  within  a 
certain  number  of  miles  of  a  certain  place, 
the  shortest  and  nearest  mode  of  access  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  estimate.  Leigh  v. 
Hind,  9  B.  &  C.  774;  Woods  v.  Dennett, 
2  Stark.  89.  The  distance  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  a  straight  line  upon  a  horizonta' 
plane,  Dnignan  v.  Walker,  Johns.  Rep 
(Eng.),  446.  The  principal  American 
cases  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: Pierce  v.  Fuller,  8  Mass.  223  (1811), 
where  an  obligation  not  to  run  a  stage  be- 
tween Boston  and  Providence,  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
plaintifTs  staige,  was  held  to  be  valid,  hav- 
ing been  made  for  a  reasonable  and  good 
consideration.  This  was  followed  by  Per- 
kins V.  Lyman,  9  Mass.  522  (1813).  'Four 
years  after,  the  general  principle,  as  stated 
m  the  text,  was  recognized  and  adopted  in 
Pyke  V.  Thomas,  4  Bil)b,  486.  In  1823, 
the  question  came  again  before  the  So 
preme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Steams 
V.  Barrett,  1  Pick.  443,  and  the  cases  in 
the  8th  &  9th  Mass.  above  cited,  weiie 
confirmed.  The  same  court  A«/<£/,  in  1 825 
(Palmer  v.  Stebbins,  3  Pick.  188),  that  a 
bond  conditioned  that  tlie  obligor  shall 
give  the  obligee  all  the  freighting  of  the 
obligor's  e^ods  up  and  down  the  Connec- 
ticut, at  me  customary  price,  to  be  paid 
in  eoods  at  the  usual  price,  and  that  ho 
shall  not  encourage  any  other  boatman  to 
compete  with  the  obligee  in  the  business  of 
boatmg,  is  not  void,  as  being  in  rcstroini  of 
trade,  and  is  founded  on  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration. The  case  of  Nobles  v.  Bates, 
7  Co  wen,  307  (1827),  seems  to  have  been 
the  next  touching  this  question.  There 
the  agreement  was,  not  to  carry  on  a  cer- 
tain trade  "  within  twenty  miles  of  a  cer- 
tain stand."  The  agreement  was  held 
binding,  the  court  observing  :  "  A  bond 
or  promise,  upon  good  consideration,  not 
to  exercise  a  trade  for  a  limited  time,  at  o 
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law,  in  its  original  severity,  no  person  could  exeiGise  any  regular 
trade  or  handicraft  except  after  a  long  apprenticeship,  and,  gen- 
erally, a  formal  admission  to  the  proper  guild  or  company.  If 
he  had  a  trade,  he  must  continue  in  that  trade,  or  have  none. 
To  relinquish  it,  therefore,  was  to  throw  himself  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  to  fall  as  a  burden  upon  the  community ;  to  become  a 
pauper.  And  it  is  not  surprising,  that  a  judge  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  should  speak  of  a  promise  to  do  this,  in  language 
which  would  now  be,  because  indecorous,  impossible.  But  this 
ancient  severity  of  the  law  of  apprenticeship  abated ;  and  as 
this  severity  gradually  relaxed,  it  will  be  seen,  that  contracts 
^  in  restraint  of  trade  "  were  treated  with  less  and  less  of  dis- 
favor, until  the  present  rule  became  established. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule  we  shall  see  a  gradual  enlarge- 
ment, until,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  seemed  to  be  a  little  more 
than  nominal.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous,  but  we  believe 
that  the  first  one  in  which  a  contract  was  sought  to  be  enforced, 
in  which  the  renunciation  was  absolute,  was  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1837 ;  {a)  and  this  was  also  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  first  in 


particular  place,  or  within  a  particular 
parish,  is  good.  Bat  where  it  is  eeneral 
not  to  exercise  a  trade,  throughout  the  king- 
dontf  it  is  bad,  thongh  founded  on  good 
consideration,  as  being  a  too  unlimited  re- 
stmint  of  trade;  and  operating  oppres- 
sively upon  one  party,  without  being  of 
any  benefit  to  either."  Again,  in  Pierce 
V.  Woodward,  6  Pick.  206  (1828),  the  de- 
fendant sold  the  plaintiff  a  grocery  store, 
and  uerbaUg  agreed  not  to  carry  on  the 
same  kind  of  business  within  a  "  certain 
limited  distance  in  the  city  of  Boston." 
It  was  held,  that  it  was  a  sufficient  consid- 
eration for  such  agreement,  if  the  plaintiff 
was  thereby  induced  to  make  the  purchase, 
and  that  this  might  be  shown  by  parol, 
although  the  deed  was  silent  about  any 
such  consideration.  The  next  case  in 
point  of  time  was  Alger  v.  Thacher,  19 
Pick.  51  (1837),  for  which  see  next  note. 
And  see  Vickery  v.  Welch,  19  Pick.  523. 
The  whole  subject  was  examined  at  much 
length  l)y  Bronson,  J.,  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Chapiicl  v.  Brockway,  21  Wend. 
157  (1839).  See  further.  Boss  v.  Sadg- 
beer,  21  Wend.  166  ;  Jarvis  v.  Peck,  1 
Hoff.  Ch.  479  (1840) ;  Bowser  v.  Blits,  7 
Blackf.  344  (1845) ;  Grasselli  v.Lowden, 
\1  Ohio  St  349. 


(a)  Alger  r.  Thacher,  19  Pick.  51. 
This  was  debt  on  a  bond  condition  that 
the  obligator  should  never  carry  on  or  bo 
concenied  in  the  business  of  founding  iron. 
The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  all  the  cases  from  the  Year- 
Books  to  that  time  were  cited.  And  Mor- 
ton,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said:  "Among  the  most  ancient 
rules  of  the  common  law,  we  find  it  laid 
down,  that  bonds  of  restraint  of  trade  are 
yoid.  As  early  as  the  second  year  of 
Henry  V.  (a.  d.  1416),  we  find  by  the 
Year-Books  that  this  was  considered  to  be 
old  and  settled  law.  Through  a  succes- 
sion of  decisions,  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  unquestioned  till  the  present  time. 
It  is  true,  the  general  rule  has,  from  time 
to  time,  been  modified  and  qualified,  but 
the  principle  has  always  been  regarded  as 
important  and  salutary.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  nile  coniiuued  unchanged 
and  without  exceptions.  Then  an  attem))t 
was  made  to  qualify  it,  by  setting  up  u 
distinction  between  sealed  instniments  and 
simple  contracts.  But  this  could  not  be 
sustained  upon  any  sound  principle.  A 
difl^rent  distinction  was  then  started,  be- 
tween a  general  and  a  limited  restraint  of 
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which  such  a  promise  was  declared  to  be  wholly  null,  by  direct 
adjudic^^pn ;  the  statements  in  other  cases,  that  a  local  limita- 
tion was  necessary,  and  would  make  the  promise  enforceable, 
being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  obiter.  In  the  previ- 
ous cases,  such  a  promise,  it  is  said,  would  be  avoided  by  the 
law ;  but  in  none  of  them  was  this  done,  as  there  was  always 
some  limitation.  But  this  was  sometimes  very  wide.  In  one, 
for  example,  a  promise  not  to  use  certain  machines  in  any  of 
the  United  States  except  two  (Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island), 
was  held  good,  because  "  agreements  to  restrain  trade  in  par- 
ticular places  are  valid  in  law,  and  may  ]>e  enforced."  (b)  In 
the  ca&e  of  Alger  v.  Thacher,  aheady  referred  to,  it  was  argued, 
that  the  reason  of  the  law  against  such  contracts  had  passed 


trade,  which  has  been  adhered  to  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  qoalification  of  the 
general  rule  may  be  found  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  year  of  James  I.,  a.  d.  1621, 
Broad  v.  Jollyfe,  Cro.  Jac.  596,  when  it 
was  holden,  that  a  contract  not  to  use  a 
certain  trade  in  a  particular  place  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  not  void. 
And  in  the  great  and  leading  case  on  this 
subject,  Mitchell  r.  Reynolds,  reported  in 
Lucas,  27,  85,  130,  fortescue,  296,  and 
1  P.  Wms.  181,  the  distinction  between 
contracts  under  seal  and  not  under  seal 
was  finally  exploded,  and  the  distinction 
between  limited  and  general  restraints 
fully  established.  Ever  since  that  decision, 
contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  generally 
have  been  held  to  be  void;  while  those 
limited  as  to  time,  or  place,  or  oersons, 
have  been  regarded  aa  valid,  and  duly  en- 
forced. Whether  these  exceptions  to  the 
getieral  rule  were  wise,  and  have  really 
improved  it,  some  may  doubt ;  but  it  has 
been  too  long  settled  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  a  lawyer.  This  doctrine  extends 
to  all  branches  of  trade  and  all  kinds  of 
business.  The  efibrts  of  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  to  limit  it  to  handicraft  trades,  or 
to  found  it  on  the  English  system  of  ap- 

1)renticeship,  though  enriched  by  de^ 
earning  and  indefatigable  researcn,  have 
proved  unavailing.  In  EngUnd,  the  law 
of  apprenticeship  and  the  law  against  the 
restramt  of  trade  may  have  a  connection. 
But  we  think  it  very  clear  that  they  do 
not,  in  any  measure,  depend  upon  each 
other.  That  the  law  under  consideration 
has  been  adopted  and  practised  upon  in 
this  country  and  in  this  State,  is  abun- 


dantly evident  from  the  cases  cited  from 
our  own  reports.  It  is  reasonable,  salu- 
tary, and  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  nature  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  founded  on  great  principles  of  public 
.  policy,  and  carries  out  our  constitutional 
prohibition  of  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges.  The  unreasonableness  of  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  and  business  is 
very  apparent  from  several  obvious  con- 
siderations. 1 .  Such  contracts  injure  the 
parties  making  them,  because  they  dimin- 
ish then-  means  for  obtaining  livelihoods, 
and  a  competency  for  their  families.  They 
tempt  improvident  persons,  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
power  to  make  future  acquisitions.  And 
they  expose  such  persons  to  imposition 
and  oppression.  2.  They  tend  to  deprive 
the  public  of  the  services  of  men  in  the 
employments  and  capacities  in  which  they 
may  be  most  useful  to  the  community  as 
well  as  themselves.  3,  They  discouraee 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  diminish  the 
products  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  4.  They 
prevent  competition,  and  enhance  prices. 
5.  They  expose  the  public  to  all  the  evils 
of  monopoly.  And  this  espedally  is  ap- 
plicable to  wealthy  companies  and  largo 
corporations,  who  have  tne  means,  unless 
restrained  by  law,  to  exclude  rivalry,  mo- 
nopolize business,  and  engross  the  niarket. 
Affainst  evils  like  these,  wii^e  la^vs  protcci 
individuals  and  the  public,  by  declaring 
all  such  contracts  void." 

(6)  Steams  v.  Barrett,  1  Pick.  443. 
And  see  Thomas  v.  Miles,  3  Ohio  State, 
274. 
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away,  aiid  that  this  was  shown  by  an  extension  of  the  excep- 
tion which  made  the  role  itself  unmeaning ;  for  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  all  the  United  States  except  two  were  any  "  particu- 
lar place,"  if  this  phrase  was  to  be  used  with  any  reference  to 
its  ordinary  meaning.  The  court,  however,  were  of  opinion, 
that  although  the  connection  between  such  contracts  and  the 
law  of  apprenticeship  might  have  originated  the  rules  of  law  in 
relation  to  these  contracts,  in  England,  and  we  never  had  here 
a  similar  law  or  usage  of  apprenticeship,  still  there  were  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  sustaining  the  rule,  in  this  country,  as  it  had 
been  laid  down  in  previous  cases.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  authority,  and  it  leaves  no  other  question  than  as  to 
what  shall  be  deemed  '<  a  reasonable  limitation."  (c)  If  this 
question  is  to  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  cases,  the  prob- 
able conclusion  would  be,  that  almosi;  any  limitation  would  suf- 
fice. Still,  however,  if  the  courts  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
seems  now  to  be  established,  the  limitation,  to  protect  the  con- 
tract, must  be  bona  fide^  and  not  a  slight  and  unreal  exception, 
inserted  as  a  mere  evasion  of  the  law.  (d) 

It  has  recently  been  held  in  England,  that  an  agreement  by 
eighteen  mill-owners,  to  be  governed,  as  to  wages  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  their  works,  by  a  majority  of  the  parties  to 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  resisting  a  combination  of 
the  work-people,  was  void  as  in  restraint  of  trade,  (e) 

2.  Of  Contkactb  opposed  to  the  Beyenub  Laws  of  other  Countbiss. 

A  contract  which  violates  or  proposes  to  violate  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  made,  is  of  course  void.  (/) 
But  it  seems  to  be  quite  settled,  both  in  England  and  in  this 

(c)  Einsman  v.  Parkhunt,  18  How.  (/)  Johnson  r.  Hudson,  11  East,  180; 
289 ;  Lawrence  &.  Kidder,  10  Barb.  641  ;  Cope  v.  Rowlands,  2  M.  &  W.  149  ;  Smith 
Mott  V,  Mott,  11  Barb.  127  ;  Van  Marter  v.  Mawhood,  14  M.  &  W.  452;  Meux  v 
V.  Babcock,  23  Barb.  633 ;  Beard  t;.  Den-  Hamphries,  3  0.  &  P.  79 ;  Holman  r. 
nis,  6  Ind.  200.  Johnson,  Cowp.  341 ;  Armstrong  v/ToIer, 

(d)  See,  in  illustratioa  of  the  general  1 1  Wheat.  258 ;  Cambioso  v.  Maflett,  % 
principle,  Jones  v.  Lees,  1  H.  &  N.  189,  Wash.  C.  C.  98;  Hannay  v.  Eve,  3 
and  Dnnlop  v.  Gregory,  10  N.  Y.  (6  Cranch,  242 ;  Lightfoot  v.  Tenant,  1  B. 
Seld.),  241.  &  P.  551 ;  Langton  v.  Hnghee,  1  M.  &  S. 

(e)  Hilton  v.  Eckersley,  6  Ellis  &  B.  593;  Ritchie  v.  Smith,  6  C.  B.  462; 
47.  So  held  by  Camvbell,  C.  J.,  and  Hodgson  r.  Temple,  5  Taunt.  181 ;  C•^ 
CrompUm,  J.;  £ne,  J.,  diBsenting.  lin  v.  Bell,  4  Camp.  183. 
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country,  that  a  contract  may  lawfully  be  made  for  the  pmpoee 
of  violating  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  (^)     Per- 
haps this  rule  is  tiie  necessary  result  of  the  universal  antago- 
nism which  now  pervades,  to  some  extent,  the  revenue  laws  of 
all  the  States  in  Christendom.    Everywhere  duties  or  impostsf  . 
kue  laid,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  thought  of  regulating  tiiem,! 
jby  any  other  principle  than  that  of  securing  the  greatest  gain) 
fto  the  country  which  enacts  them.    For  even  the  zealous  pro- 
moters of  what  is  called  free  trade,  rest  their  arguments  in  its  £a>- 
Tor  on  the  profitableness  of  the  system  to  the  State  by  which  it 
shall  be  adopted.     And  whUe  it  may  seem  immoral  for  courts 
to  sanction  the  breach  of  the  positive  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
yet  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  them  to  enforce  an  observance  of 
laws  made  almost  professedly  against  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  belong.     The  rule  began  in  England, 
when  the  courts  could  not  have  adopted  any  other,  without 
breaking  up  the  very  profitable  business  which  their  merchants 
found  in  carrying  on  with  different  nations  of  the  continent  a 
trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  those  nations.     The  same  rule 
seems  to  be  extended  to  such  things  as  making  false  or  de- 
praved coin  or  counterfeit  paper-money, .  for  use  in  a  foreign 
country,  although  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  settled.    But  it  is 
obvious  that  arguments  might  be  urged  against  this  extension 
of  the  rule,  which  would  not  apply,  at  least,  witii  equal  force, 
to  the  rule  itself! 

8.  Of  Ck>irrBA0T8  which  tend  to  Gobruft  Lboislatiom. 

All  those  whose  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  l^slation, 
may,  both  morally  and  legally,  for  the  protection  or  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  use  all  means  of  persuasion  which  do 
not  come  too  near  to  bribery  or  corruption ;  but  the  promise  of// 
/any  personal  advantage  to  a  legislator  is  open  to  this  objection]) 
and  therefore  void,  (h)     And  a  contract  tending  to  corrupt  ap- 

(g)   Boucher   v.    Lawson,  Cas.  temp.  Planch^  v.  Fletcher,  Dong.  251 ;  Kohn 

Hardw.  84 ;  Holman  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  v.  Schooner  RenaiBance,  5  La.  Ann.  S5 , 

841 ;  Biggs  v.  Lawrence,  8  T.  B.  454;  Pellecat  o.  Angeli,  2  Cromp.,  M.  &  B. 

Lndlow  V.  Van  Bensseiaer,  1  Johns.  94 ;  811. 
lightfoot  V.  Tenant,  1   B.  fr  P.  561;        (A)  SeeGlippinger9.Bfipbaiigfa,5Watt8 
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pointment  to  office,  even  by  a  private  corporation,  is,  for  a  aim* 
ilar  reason  void,  (t) 


4.  Of  Wagbbino  Contbacts. 


It  was  formerly  held  in  England,  that  some  wagers  are  valid 
contracts  at  common  law.  (/)     But  they  have  been  recently 


&  8.  315;  Wood  u.  McCann,  6  Dana, 
866 ;  Coppock  v.  Bower,  4  M.  &  W.  361 ; 
Hatsfield  v.  Gulden,  7  Watts,  152;  Nor- 
man V.  Cole,  3  Esp.  253  ;  Fuller  v.  Dame, 
18  Pick.  472;  Brigg  v,  Washbume,  1 
Aik.  264 ;  Garlick  v.  Ward,  5  Halst.  87  ; 
Harris  p.  Roof,  10  Barb.  489.  This  sub- 
ject is  vetT  fullr  discussed  in  the  late  case 
of  MarshaU  v.  mitimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
CJompanj,  16  How.  314.  It  is  there  held 
that  a  contract  is  void,  as  against  public 
policy,  and  can  have  no  standing  in 
court,  by  which  one  party  stipulates  to 
employ  a  number  of  secret  agents  in  order 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  particular  law 
by  the  legislature  of  a  State,  and  the  other 
party  promises  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  case  the  law  should  pass.  Held, 
also,  that  the  contract  was  void,  if,  when 
it  was  made,  the  parties  agreed  to  conceal 
from  the  members  of  the  legislature  the 
fact,  that  the  one  party  was  the  agent 
of  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  in  case  of  the 
passage  of  the  law.  And  further,  if  there 
was  no  agreement  to  that  eficct,  there  can 
be  no  recovery  upon  the  contract,  if  in 
fact  the  agent  did  conceal  from  the  mem- 
bers of  ue  legislature,  that  he  was  an 
agent  who  was  to  receive  compensation 
for  his  services,  in  case  of  the  passage  of 
the  law.  Mr.  Justice  GrieTf  in  delivering 
his  opinion,  said:  "Influences  secretly 
urged  under  false  and  covei-t  pretences 
must  necessarily  operate  deletenously  on 
legislative  action,whether  it  be  employed  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  private  or  public  acts. 
Bribes,  in  the  shape  of  high  contingent 
compensation,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
use  of  improper  means  and  the  exercise  | 
of  undue  influence.  Their  necessary  con-  | 
sequence  is,  the  demoralization  of  the  agent 
who  covenants  for  them ;  he  is  soon  broqght 
to  believe  that  any  means  which  will  pro- 
dace  so  beneficial  a  result  to  himself  are 
'  proper  means ; '  and  that  a  share  of  these 
profits  may  have  the  same  effect  of  quick- 
ening the 'perceptions  and  warming  the 
flMl  of  influential  or  '  careless '  members 


in  favor  of  his  bill.  The  use  of  such 
means  and  such  agents  will  have  the 
efi^t  to  subject  the  State  governments 
to  the  combined  capital  of  wealthy  cor- 
porations, and  produce  universal  cormp 
tion,  commencing  with  the  represcncativt 
and  ending  with  the  elector.  Speculator! 
in  legislation,  public  and  private,  a  com 
pact  corps  of  venal  solicitors,  vending 
their  secret  influences,  will  invest  the  cap 
ital  of  the  Union  and  of  every  State,  till 
corruption  shall  become  the  nonnal  con- 
dition of  the  body  politic,  and  it  will  be 
said  of  us  as  of  Rome  —  *omne  JRomm 
venaU*" 

ii)  Davison  v.  Seymour,  1  Bosw.  88. 
j)  Good  i;.  Elliott,  3  T.  R.  693.  The 
wager  here  was,  whether  one  S.  T.  hnd, 
or  had  not,  before  a  certain  day  bought  a 
wagon  belonging  to'  D.  C.  So  a  wa;,^er 
on  the  ago  of  the  plaintiff  and  defenchuit 
has  been  held  good  at  common  law.  Hu5- 
sey  0.  Crickitt,  3  Camp.  168.  And  see 
Bland  v,  Collett,  4  Camp.  157;  Fisher 
V.  Waltham,  4  Q.  B.  889.  So  a  wager  on 
the  result  of  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
held  good,  no  fraud  being  intended,  and 
the  parties  having  no  power  to  bias  the 
decision.  Jones  v,  Randall,  Cowp.  37. 
And  so  of  a  wager  on  the  price  of  foreign 
funds.  Morgan  v.  Febrer,  4  Scott,  230. 
So  of  a  wager  that  a  certain  horse  would 
win  a  certain  race.  Moon  v.  Durdcn,  2  • 
Exch.  22.    By  the  common  law  of  £ng- 

'3and,  therefore,  wagers  were  not  per  ae 
/void,  unless  they  affected  the  interests, 

;  ueelings,  or  character  of  third  persons,  or 
lied  to  indecent  evidence,  or  were  contrarv 
to  public  policy,  or  tended  to  imraoral- 

Idty,  or  to  a  breach  of  some  law.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  Thackoorseydass  r.  Dhoud- 
muU,  6  Moore,  P.  C.  300 ;  Doolubdass  v. 
RamloU,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  239,  3  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  39.  And  a  few  early  decisions  in 
America  inclined  the  same  way.  Bunn 
u,  Riker,  4  Johns.  426 ;  Morgan  r.  Rich- 
ards, 1  Browne,  Pa.  171 ;  Hasket  o. 
Wootan,  1  Nott  &  McC.  180;  Shepherd 
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prohibited  by  statute  in  England  and  in  parts  of  this  country; 
and  there  are  American  courts  which  have  denied  to  them  any 


IS  cer- 


validity  whatever.     Even  if  admitted   to   be  valid,  it 

tain  that  this  must  be  with   important  qualificatiohs ;  {k)  as, 

for  instance,  that  they  shall  not  refer  to  another's  person   or 

I  property,  (/)  so  as  to  make  him  infamous,  or  to  be  libellous  or  i 
indecent,  or  to  injure  his  property,  or  to  tend  to  break  the  ' 
{peace.     It  cannot  be  believed,  in  these  days,  that  wagers  would 
be  anywhere  upheld,  against  which  these  objections  could  be 
fairly  urged ;  and  upon  some  of  these  points  the  authorities  are 
quite  dear,  (m) 


V,  Sawyer,  2  Murphy,  26  ;  Grant  v.  Ham- 
ilton, S  McLean,  100 ;  Ross  v.  Green,  4 
Harring.  Del.  308 ;  Danman  v.  Strother, 
1  Texas,  89  ;  Barret  v.  Hampton,  2  Brev. 
226.  Bat  a  different  view  was  taken  in 
many  States,  and  all  wagers  were  consid- 
ered to  be  ille^l,  and  contrary  to  good 
policy.  Thus,  inCoUamer  v.  UAy^  2'Vt. 
144,  a  wager  that  a  certain  chaise  tlien  in 
light  was  the  property  of  A  and  not  of  B, 
was  held  void.  And  see.Amory  v.  Gilman, 
S  Mass.  1- ;  Babcock  v.  Thompson,  3  Pick. 
446  ;  Ball  v.  Gilbert,  12  Met.  399,  Shaw, 
C.  J. ;  Hoit  V.  Hodge,  6  N.  H.  104 ;  Rice 
17.  Gist,  1  Strobh.  82 ;  Edgell  v  McLaagh- 
lin,  6  Whart.  176;  Lewis  v.  Littlefiold, 
15  Me.  233;  Carrier  v.  Brannan,  3  Cal. 
828.  Bat  however  the  common  law  may 
be,  all  wagers  are  now  forbidden  in  Eng- 
land by  statnte,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  8.  18 
(1845|,  and  similar  statutes  exist  in  many 
Amencan  States.  Unless  special  pro- 
vision was  made  therefor,  however,  they 
would  not  have  a  retrospective  opera^ 
tion  upon  actions  commenced  before. 
Moon  V.  Durden,  2  Exch.  22  ;  Doolubdass 
V.  Ramloll,  7  Moore,  P.  C.  239,  3  Eng. 
L.  &  £q.  39. 

{k)  Wagers  as  to  the  mode  of  playing, 
or  the  result  of  any  illegal  game,  as  box- 
ing, wrestling,  cockfighting,  &c.,  are  void 
at  common  law.  Brown  v.  Leeson,  2  H. 
Bl.  43 ;  Egerton  v.  Furzeman,  1  C.  &  P.  < 
613;  Kennedy  v.  Gad,  8  C.  &  P.  376; 
Sqoires  v,  Whisken,  3  Camp.  140 ;  Hunt 
V.Bell,  1  Bing.  1;  McReon  v,  Calierty, 
1  Hall,  800 ;  Hasket  v.  Wootan,  1  Nott 
ft  McC.  180 ;  Atchison  r.  Gee,  4  McCord 
111.  Money  lent  fm  the  porpose  of  bet- 
ting cannot  oe  recovered  by  the  lender  of 
the  borrower.    Peck  v.  Briggs,  3  Denio, 


107;  Rnckman  v.  Bryan,  id.  340.  And 
a  note  given  for  a  gaming  debt  is  void, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee 
for  value,  linger  v.  Boas,  13  Penn.  St. 
601. 

(l)  Sach  wagers  were  always  void  at 
common  law.  De  Costa  v.  Jones,  Cowp. 
729,  a  wager  as  to  the  sex  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  Phillips  V,  Ives,  1  Rawle,  37,  a  wa- 
ger that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  woald  be 
removed  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena 
before  a  certain  time ;  Ditchbum  v.  Gold- 
smith, 4  Camp.  152,  a  wager  that  an 
unmarried  woman  would  have  a  child  by 
a  certain  day ;  Hartley  v.  Rice,  10  East, 
22,  a  wager  that  a  certain  person  woald 
not  marry  within  a  certain  number  of 
years;  Gilbert  t;.  Sykes,  16  East,  150,  a 
wager  on  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when  his  prob- 
able assassination  was  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation ;  Evans  o,  Jones,  5  M.  &  W.  77, 
a  wager  that  a  certain  prisoner  would  be 
acquitted  on  trial  of  a  criminal  chaige. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  have  also  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  ground  of  public  pouof, 
and  aa  having  an  injurious  tendency  m 
respect  to  pMc  rights.  f 

(m)  Waieera  upon  the  result  of  an  elec-  , 
'  tion  have  uways  been  considered  as  void,  ' 
j  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  being  | 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  tending  to  i , 
f  impair  the  purity  of  elections.    Ball  t*.  ^ ' 
Gilbert,  12  Met.  397;  Allen  v.  Heam,  1 
T.  R.  56 ;  M'Allister  v.  Hofiman,  16  S. 
&  R.  147  ;  Smyth  r.  M'Masters,  2  Browne, 
Pa.  182 ;   Bunn  v.  Riker,  4  Johns.  426 ; 
Lansing  V.  Lansing,  8  Johns.  454 ;  Viacber 
V.  Tates,  U  Johns.  23;  Yates  o.  Poot, 
12  Johns.  1 ;  Rust  v.  Gott,  9  Cowen,  169  ; 
Stoddard  v,  Martin,  1  R.  L  1 ;  Denniatmi 
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5.    Of  thb  Sunday  Law. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  a  view  prevails  concern* 
ing  the  obligation  and  sanctity  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath, 
which  difTers  somewhat  from  that  which  is  generally  adopted 
elsewhere  in  Christendom.  («)  One  or  two  laws  were  passed 
before  England  became  Protestant;  but  the  statute  of  29 
Charles  IL  ch.  7,  s.  1,  is  the  principal  English  statute,  (o) 
Many  cases,  involving  many  different  questions,  have  arisen 
under  this  statute.  But  most  of  them  turn  upon  a  peculiariiy 
in  its  phraseology  which  is  not  generally  copied  in  this  country. 
This  statute  enacts  that  no  person  shall  do  any  worldly  labor, 
&C.,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  " of  their  ordinary  callings"  Hence 
any  man  may  do  any  thing,  buy,  or  sell,  or  work  in  any  way, 
on  any  part  of  Sunday,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  calling,  without 
prohibition  from  this  statute.  Some  nice  distinctions  have 
been  made  under  this  clause,  (p)     In  this  country  Sunday  laws. 


V.  Cook,  12  Johns.  876 ;  Brush  v.  Keelor, 

5  Wend.  250;  Lloyd  v,  Leisenring,  7 
Watts,  295 ;  Wagonseller  v.  Snyder,  7 
Watts,  843  ;  Wroth  v.  Johnson,  4  Harris 

6  McH.  284 ;  Laral  v,  Myers,  1  Bailey, 
486 ;  David  v.  Ransom,  1  Greene,  383  ; 
Davis  V.  Holbrook,  1  La.  An.  176  ;  Tarl- 
ton  r.  Baker,  18  Vt.  9;  Commonwealth 
p.  Pash,  9  Dana,  31 ;  Machir  v.  Moore, 
2  Gratt,  257;  Foreman  v,  Hardwick,  10 
Ala.  316;  Wheeler  v.  Spencer,  15  Conn. 
28;  Russell  v,  Pyland,  2  Humph.  131  ; 
Porter  v.  Sawyer,  1  Hurring.  (Del.),  517  ; 
Gardner  v.  Nolen,  3  id.  420;  Hickerson 
9.  Benson,  8  Mo.  8. 

{n)  By  the  common  law  no  judicial  act 
«oula  bie  done  on  Sunday.  Swan  v. 
iTroome,  1  W.  Bl.  496,  526,  3  Burr. 
595;  Baxter  v.  The  People,  3  Gilman, 
168 ;  Shaw  v.  M'Combs,  2  Bay,  232 ; 
rrue  V,  Plumlev.  36  Me.  466 ;  Hiller  v, 
English,  4  Strobh.  486 ;  Davis  v.  Fish,  1 
Greene,  Iowa,  406.  And  in  Stoiy  v. 
Elliot,  8  Cowen,  27,  it  was  held,  that  an 
award  made  and  published  on  Sunday  was 
void,  an  award  being  a  judicial  act  But 
■ee  Sargeant  v.  Butts,  21  Vt.  99.  But  aa 
to  the  making  of  contracts  and  all  other 
acts  not  of  a  judicial  nature,  the  common 
law  made  no  distinction  between  Sunday 
and  any  other  day.  Rex  v.  Brotherton, 
Stra.  702 ;  Mackall/s  case,  9  Rep.  66  b, 


Cro.  Jac.  280 ;  Waite  r.  The  Hundred  of 
Stoke,  Cro.  Jac.  496 ;  Drury  v.  Defontaine, 
1  Taunt.  131 ;  Story  v,  Elliot.  8  Cowen, 
27 ;  Kepner  v.  Reefer,  6  Watts,  231 ; 
Johnson  v.  Day,  17  Pick.  106;  Bloom  v, 
Richards,  2  Ohio,  St.  387. 

(o)  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  in 
England  was  27  H.  6,  ch.  5.  This  was 
followed  by  1  Jac.  1,  ch.  22,  sect.  28;  1 
Car.  1,  ch.  1 ;  3  Car.  1,  ch.  1 ;  29  Car.  2, 
ch.  7.  See  Banks  v.  Werts,  13  Indiana, 
203,  and  Amer.  Law  Mag.  May,  1860,  p. 
423,  for  valuable  remarks  on  the  Sunday 
laws. 

(f )  The  language  of  the  statute  of  29 
Car.  2,  ch.  7,  sect.  1,  is,  "that  no  trades- 
man, artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise 
any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of 
their  ordinary  callings,  upon  tiie  Lord's 
day,  or  any  part  thereof  (works  of  neces- 
sity and  charity  only  excepted  j  ; "  and 
"that  no  person  or  persons  woatsoever 
shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or  expose 
to  sale,  any  wares,  merchandises,  fruit, 
herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  upon 
the  Loni's  day  or  anj  part  thereof."  The 
first  important  case  m  England,  putting  a 
construction  upon  these  provisions,  waa 
Drury  v.  Defontaine,  1  Taunt.  181.  It 
was  there  determined,  that  a  sale  of  gooda 
made  on  Sunday,  which  is  not  made  io 
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or  ^  laws  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,"  as  they 
were  generally  called,  were  passed  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and 


the  ordinaiy  calling  of  the  vendor,  or  his 
aeent,  is  not  yoid  dy  the  stat.  29  Car.  2, 
ch.  7,  so  as  to  disable  the  yendor  from  re- 
oovering  the  price.  And  Mansfield,  C  J. 
said:  "We  cannot  discover  that  the 
law  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  every 
contract  made  on  a  Sunday  snail  be  void, 
althoagh  under  these  penal  statutes,  if  any 
man  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  calling 
should  make  a  contract  on  Sunday ,  that 
contract  would  be  void."  The  next  case 
was  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  S  B.  &  C 
232,  which  was  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
warranty  on  the  sale  of  a  horse,  the  sale 
having  been  made  on  Sunday,  There, 
Bayley,  J.,  said:  "In  Drury  v.  Defon- 
taine,  it  was  held,  that  the  vendor  of  a 
horse,  who  made  a  contract  of  sale  on  a 
Sunday,  but  not  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ordinary  calling,  might  recover  the  price. 
I  entirely  concur  in  that  decision,  but  I 
entei-tain  some  doubts  whether  the  statute 
applies  at  all  to  a  bai^in  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  incline  to  think  that  it  applies  to 
manual  labor  and  other  work  visibly  labo- 
rious, and  the  keeping  of  open  shops. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  any  de- 
cision npon  that  point.''  The  case  finally 
went  off  on  other  munds.    The  next  im- 

Sortant  case  was  Fennell  v.  Ridler,  5  B. 
i  C.  406.  It  was  there  held,  that  a  horse- 
dealer  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  a 
contract  for  the  sale  and  warranty  of  a 
horse  made  by  him  upon  a  Sunday.  Bay- 
lajy  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  after  adverting  to  the  language  of 
the  statute,  said :  "  The  interposition  of 
the  word  'business'  between  the  words 
'  labor  and  work '  might  justify  a  question, 
whether  it  included  every  description  of 
the  business  of  a  man's  ordinary  calling, 
or  whether  it  was  not  confined  to  such  as 
was  manual  and  calculated  to  meet  the 

gublic  eye.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
1  the  act,  to  show  that  it  was  passed  ex- 
clusively for  promoting  public  decency, 
and  not  for  regulating  private  conduct; 
and  though  I  expressed  a  doubt  upon  this 
point  in  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, npon  further  consideratibn,  that  it 
would  be  a  narrow  construction  of  the  act, 
and  a  construction  contrary  to  its  spirit, 
to  give  it  such  a  restriction.  Labor  may 
be  private,  and  not  meet  the  public  eye, 
and  so  not  offend  against  pnbUc  decency, 
but  it  is  equally  laM>r,  and  equally  inter- 
feres with  a  man's  religious  duties.  The 
•ame  may  be  said  of  busineaa  or  of  wock. 


Each  may  be  public  and  meet  the  jmblic 
eve ;  each  ma^  be  private  and  concealed. 
There  is  nothmg,  therefore,  in  the  position 
of  the  word  '  business '  between  those  of 
'  labor  and  work,'  which  in  our  judgment 
can  justify  us  in  giving  to  it  any  thing  but 
its  ordinary  meaning ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  every  species  of  labor,  business,  or 
work,  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  or- 
dinary calling  of  a  tradesman,  artificer, 
workman,  laborer,  or  other  person,  is 
within  the  prohibition  of  this  statute." 
In  Smith  t*.  Sparrow,  4  Bing.  84,  Parke, 
J.,  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  Dmiy 
V.  Defontaine,  and  said:  "I  think  the 
construction  put  upon  the  statute,  in  that 
case,  too  narrow.  The  expression  'any 
vx>ridly  labor  *  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
man's  ordinary  calling,  but  applies  to  any 
business  ho  may  carry  on,  whether  in  hk 
ordinary  calling  or  not"  But  no  such 
opinion  was  expressed  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  and  this 'construction 
was  entirely  rejected  by  the  Court  of 
Kin^s  Bench,  in  Rex  n.^The  Inhabitants 
of  Whitnash,  7  B.  &  C.  596,  where  it 
was  held,  tliat  the  statute  only  prohibits 
labor,  business,  or  work  done  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  ordinary  calling,  and  therefore 
that  a  contract  of  hiring,  made  on  a  Sun- 
day between  a  farmer  and  a  laborer,  for  a 
year,  was  valid.  And  see.  to  the  same 
effect,  Scarfe  v.  Morgan,  4  M.  &  W.  270; 
Wolton  V.  Gavin,  16  Q.  B.  48 ;  Begbie  r. 
Levi,  1  Cromp.  &  J.  180.  There  lias  been 
some  question  as  to  what  persons  are  em- 
braced in  the  above  provisions,  under  ^e 
words,  "tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
laborer,  or  other  person,  whatsoever." 
In  Sandiman  v.  Breach,  7  B.  &  C.  96,  it 
was  held,  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of 
stage-coaches  were  not  included;  and 
therefore,  that  a  contract  to  carry  a  pa»> 
scnger  in  a  stage-coach  on  Sunday,  was 
valid.  Lord  Tenterden  said:  "it  was 
contended,  that  under  the  words  'other 
person  or  persons '  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches are  included.  But  where  general 
words  follow  particular  ones,  the  rule  is 
to  construe  them  as  applicable  to  persons 
ejusdem  generis"  And  see,  to  the  same 
effect.  Rex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Whitnash,  7 
B.  &  C.  596.  In  Peate  v.  Dicken,  I  Cromp 
M.  &  R.  422,  the  court  were  inclined  to 
hold,  that  an  attorney  was  not  a  person  in- 
cluded within  the  above  words,  bat  tht 
point  was  not  decided. 
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are  now  m  force  in  most  of  the  States ;  bat  the  prevailing  dis- 
tinction is  between  ^  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,"  or  ''  neces- 
sity and  charity/'  which  are  permitted,  and  all  others  which  are 
prohibited  (g) 


lichie 


In  MassachuBetts,  Maine,  and 
MicHigan,  the  words  of  the  statute  are, 
that  "  no  person  shall  do  any  manner 
of  labor,  bosiness,  or  work,  except  only 
works  of  necessi^  and  charity,  on  the 
Lord's  day."  In  New  Hampshire,  "No 
person  shall  do  any  labor,  business,  or 
work,  of  his  secnlar  calling,  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy  only  excepted,  on  the 
Lord's  dajr."  In  Vermont,  "No  person 
shall  exercise  any  secular  labor,  business, 
or  employment,  except  such  only  as  works 
of  necessity  and  charity,"  on  the  Lord's 
day.  In  Connecticut,  "No  person  shall 
do  any  secular  business,  work,  or  labor, 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy  excepted, 
nor  keep  open  any  shop,  warehouse,  or 
workhouse,  nor  expose  to  sale  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty on  the  Lord's  day."  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, "No  person  shall  do  or  perform 
any  worldly  employment  or  business  what- 
soever on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday,  works  of  necessity  and  charity 
only  excepted."  In  AJabama, "  No  worldly 
busmess  or  employment,  ordinary  or  ser- 
vile work,  works  of  necessity  or  charity 
excepted,  shall  be  done,  performed,  or  prac- 
tised, by  any  person  or  persons,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called 
Sunday."  In  Kentucky,  "No  work  or 
business  shall  be  done  or  performed  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  unless  the  oixlinary  household 
offices  of  daUy  necessity,  or  other  work  of 
necessity  or  charity."  Under  all  the  above 
statutes,  it  is  now  quite  well  settled,  that 
all  contracts  of  every  description,  entered 
into  on  Sunday,  and  not  within  the  excep- 
tions, are  unlawful  and  void.  Thus,  in 
Towle  V.  Larrabee,  26  Me.  464,  it  was 
held,  that  a  promissory  note,  made  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  given  and  received  as  the 
consideration  for  articles  purchased  on  that 
day,  is  void.  And  in  Hilton  v,  Houghton, 
85  Me.  143,  it  is  said  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  statute  to  sign  and  deliver  a  .promis- 
sory note  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  a  note 
so  signed  and  delivered  is,  tlierefore,  of  no 
validity.  And  see  Nason  t;.  Dinsmore, 
84  Mc.  391 ;  State  v.  Suheer,  33  Me.  539. 
In  Allen  v.  Deming,  14  N.  H.  138,  it  was 
held,  that  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
prc»mi6Sory  note  on  Sunday,  is  "  busmess" 
of  a  person's  "secular  calling,"  and  as 


such  is  prohibited  by  the  statute ;  and  the 
note  is  void.  The  same  rule  is  well  estab- 
lished in  Vermont.  See  Lyon  v.  Strong, 
6  Vt.  219;  Lovejoy  v.  Whipple,  18  vL 
379;  Adams  v.  Gay,  19  Vt.  358.  In 
Pattee  v.  Greely,  13  Met.  284,  it  was  held, 
that  an  action  could  not  be  maintained  on 
a  bond  which  was  executed,  neither  from 
necessity  nor  charity,  on  the  Lord's  day. 
And  Shaw,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  statement 
of  facts  admits  that  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  execution  of  this  bond  wa« 
a  work  of  necessity  or  charity.  Was  its 
execution  '  any  manner  of  lal)or,  business, 
or  work,'  withm  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute ?  Certainly  it  was.  The  legislature 
intended  to  prohibit  secular  business  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  did  not  confine  the 
prohibition  to  manual  labor,  but  extended 
it  to  the  making  of  bargains,  and  all  kinds 
of  trafficking."  The  case  of  Geer  v.  Put- 
nam, 10  Mass.  312,  was,  for  a  long  time, 
supposed  to  have  established  a  difierent 
rule  in  Massachusetts.  But  it  may  now 
be  considered  as  overruled,  so  far  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Pattee  v,  Greely,  supra. 
The  same  rule  has  been  established  in 
Connecticut  from  an  early  day.  Wight  v. 
Geer,  1  Root,  474 ;  Northrup  v.  Foot,  14 
Wend.  248.  And  in  Pennsylvania.  Mor- 
gan V,  Richards,  1  Browne,  Pa.  171  ; 
Kepner  v.  Keefer,  6  Watts,  231 ;  Fox  v. 
Mensch,  8  Watts  &  S.  444;  Common- 
wealth  V.  Kendi^,  2  Penn.  St.  448 ;  Bea> 
rill  V.  Smith,  2  Miles,  402 ;  Johnston  «. 
The  Commonwealth,  22  Penn.  St.  102, 
The  same  rule  is  established  in  Alabama. 
O'Donnell  v.  Sweeney,  5  Ala.  467 ;  Ship- 
pey  V.  Eastwood,  9  Ala.  198 ;  Dodson  v. 
Harris,  10  Ala.  566;  Butler  v.  Lee,  U 
Ala.  885 ;  Saltmarsh  v.  Tuthill,  13  AK 
390 ;  Rainey  v.  Capps,  22  Ala.  288.  And, 
it  seems,  in  Michi^n.  Adams  v.  Hamell, 
2  Doug.  73.  In  Kentucky,  the  rule  is 
less  certain.  In  Ray  v.  Catlett,  12  B. 
Mon.  532,  Marshall,  J.,  said :  "  We  aro 
not  prepared  to  decide  that  the  mere  exe- 
cution and  delivery  of  a  note,  or  its  mere 
acceptance  on  Sunday,  is  laboring  itt  anv 
trade  or  calling,  unless  it  be  a  part  of 
some  other  transaction  done  also  on  Sun- 
day, which  may  be  regarded  as  labor  in 
some  trade  or  calling.  And  if  the  mere 
execution  and  delivery  of  a  note  could  be 
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There  are  bat  few  reported  cases  which  illustrate  this  distinc- 
tion ;  (r)  but  some  have  occurred  in  practice,  firom  which  we 


deemed  such  labor,  we  are  satisfied  that 
its  mere  acceptance  coald  not,  and  the 
person  accepting  it  would  not  be  involved 
m  any  consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  law 
by  the  other,  unless  he  knew  that  the  note 
had  been  made  as  well  As  delivered  on 
Sunday."  But  in  Slade  v.  Arnold,  14  B. 
Mon.  287,  it  was  held,  that  all  contracts, 
having  for  their  consideration,  or  any  part 
of  it,  the  performance  of  any  work  or  labor 
on  Sunday,  were  void.  And  in  Murphy 
V.  Simpson,  14  B.  Mon.  419,  it  was  held, 
that  an  exchange  of  horses  on  Sunday 
was  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  void. 
In  New  York,  the  statute  provides,  that 
there  "  shall  not  be  any  servile  laboring 
or  working  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
called  Sunday,  excepting  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity ;  "  and  "  no  person  shall 
expose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchandise, 
firuit,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels,  on  Sunday, 
except  meats,  milk,  and  fish,  which  may 
be  sold  at  any  time  before  nine  of  the 
elock  in  the  mommg."  Under  these  pro- 
visions it  is  held,  first,  that  any  contract 
which  has  for  its  consideration  the  doing 
of  ordinary  work  or  labor  on  Sunday,  is 
void ;  second,  that  any  contract  which  in- 
volves the  exposing  to  sale  of  any  wares, 
&c.,  on  Sunday,  is  void.  Thus  in  Watts 
».  Van  Ness,  1  Hill,  76,  it  was  held,  that 
a  contract  to  perform  labor  on  Sunday  as 
an  attorney's  clerk,  was  void,  and  no  com- 
pensation could  be  recovered.  And  see 
Falmer  v.  The  City  of  New  York,  3 
Sandf.  318.  So  in  Smith  v.  Wilcox,  19 
Barb.  581,  it  was  held,  that  a  contract  to 
publish  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
issued  on  Sundaj,  was  unlawful  and  void, 
as  involving  a  violation  of  both  the  above 
provisions.  The  judgment  in  this  case 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  24 
N.  Y.  (10  Smith),  353,  in  an  elaborate 
opinion,  all  the  judges  concurnng.  But 
contracts  which  are  not  liable  to  either  of 
these  objections,  may  be  made  on  Sunday 
as  well  as  any  other  day.  Thus,  in  Boyn- 
ton  V.  Page,  13  Wend.  425,  it  was  held, 
that  the  prohibition  against  exposing  to  scUe, 
on  Sunaay,  any  goods,  chattels,  &c.,  ex- 
tends only  to  the  puUic  exposure  of  com- 
moJtties  to  sale  in  the  streets  or  stores, 
shops,  warehouses,  or  market-places,  and 
has  no  reference  to  mere  private  contracts, 
made  without  violating,  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  violation,  of  the  pnbUc  otder  and 
lolemnity  of  the  day ;  and,  therefore*  that 


a  private  transfer  of  personal  property 
maiae  on  Sunday  was  valid.  In  Ohio,  the 
statute  provides,  "  that  if  any  person  shall 
be  found,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  at  common  labor, 
works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  ex- 
cepted, he  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  dollars,  nor  less  tlian  one 
dollar."  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati V  Rice,  15  Ohio,  225,  it  was  held, 
that  the  prohibition  of  "  common  labor  *' 
in  tlie  above  sutute,  embraces  the  business 
of  *'  trading,  bartering,  selling,  or  buying 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise."  In 
Bloom  17.  Richards,  2  Ohio  St.  387,  over- 
ruling Sellers  Vr  Dugan,  18  Ohio,  489,  it 
was  held,  that  a  contract  entered  into  on 
Sunday,  for  the  sale  of  land,  was  valid. 
But  the  court  said  :  "  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
stood  that,  because  a  Sunday  contract  may 
be  valid,  therefore  business  may  be  trans- 
acted upon  that  as  upon  other  days ;  sa, 
for  instance,  that  a  merchant  may  lawfully 
keep  open  store  for  the  disposition  of  hiii 
gocNis  on  the  Sabbath.  To  wait  upon  his 
customers,  and  receive  and  sell  his  wares, 
is  the  common  labor  of  a  merchant ;  and 
there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  pur- 
suing this  avocation,  and  the  case  of  a 
single  sale  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
business."  And  see  Swisher  p.  Williams, 
Wright,  754.  In  Indiana,  however,  where 
the  statute  is  precisely  like  that  in  Ohio, 
it  is  held,  that  all  contracts  made  on 
Sunday  are  void.  Link  v.  Clemmens,  7 
Blackf  479 ;  Reynolds  v,  Stevenson,  4 
Ind.  619. 

(r)  In  Flagg  v.  Millbury,  4  Cush.  243, 
it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  and 
charity  to  repair  a  defect  in  a  highway, 
which  endan^rs  the  public  safety.    And 

h  Wilde,  J.,  said :  "  By  the  word  *  necessity* 
in  the  exception,  we  are  not  to  underetand 
[a  physical  and  absolute  necessity ;  but  a 
poral  fitness  and  propriety  of  the  woriL 
Lnd  labor  done,  under  the  circumstances 
pf  any  particular  case,  may  well  be  deemed 
necessity  within  the  statute ;  and  so  it  was 
ilecided«  in  the  construction  of  a  similar 
exception,  in  the  prohibition  against  tra>  - 
jelling  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  statute  of 

^  U791 ,  c.  58,  \  2.  Commonwealth  v.  Knox, 
6  Mass.  76 ;  Pearce  v.  Atwood,  13  Mass. 
354.  Now,  when  a  defect  in  the  highway 
is  discovered  on  the  Lord's  day,  whicn 
may  endanger  the  limlra  and  the  lives  of 
travellers   it  is  not  only  moially  fit  and 
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should  infer  some  change  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  For* 
merly  there  were  many  instances  of  persons  punished  for  bak- 
ing provisions,  or  slaughtering  animals,  even  in  hot  weather, 
on  Sunday;  but  we  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
late. 

Another  question  has  been  before  the  courts,  and  though  not 
reported,  we  should  think  it  adnutted  of  a  definite  answer. 
Are  there  certain  things,  of  themselves,  works  of  necessity  or 
mercy  ?  We  should  say  few  or  none ;  funerals  would  be,  or 
baptisms,  or  other  religious  services  as  appropriate  to  the  day. 
But  making  a  will,  for  example,  would  be  so,  only  when  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  so.  (s)  And  some 
question  has  arisen,  wh^*her  the  celebration  of  marriage  on 
Sunday  be  a  violation  of  law.  It  is  the  rule  in  this  country,  that 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that 
it  may  be  lawfully  entered  into  on  Sunday,  either  because  the 
frequency  of  the  thing  has  in  some  measure  protected  it  by  a 
usage,  and  the  consequences  of  an  opposite  view  would  be  dis- 
astrous, or  because  the  contract  of  marriage  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  continuing  contract,  and  may  be  regarded  as  made  every  suc- 
ceeding day  as  long  as  the  parties  cohabit.  But,  regarded  as  a 
question  of  strict  law,  it  might  be  found  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, (t) 

proper  that  it  should  be  immediatelj  re-  Johnston  v.  The  Commonwealth,  22  Penn. 
paired,  but  it  is  the  imperative  dnty  of  the  St.  102,  it  was  held,  that  driving  an  omni- 
town  which  is  bound  to  keen  the  highway  bus,  as  a  public  conveyance,  daily  and 
in  repair,  to  cause  it  so  to  oe  done,  or  to  everyday,  is  worldly  employment,  and  not 
adopt  means  to  guard  against  the  danger,  a  work  of  charity  or  necessity,  within  the 
until  it  can  be  done  ;  and  work  and  laoor  meaning  of  the  act  of  1794,  and  therefore 
for  this  purpose  is  no  violation  of  the  law  not  lawful  on  Sunday.  And  in  Phillips 
or  of  religious  duty."  In  Hooper  v,  Ed-  v.  Innes,  4  Clark  &  F.  234,  it  was  held  by 
.wards,  18  Ala.  280,  it  was  held,  that  if  the  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England,  that  an 
exigency  of  a  case  be  such  as  to  render  it  apprentice  to  a  barber  could  not  be  law- 
necessary  that  a  creditor,  in  order  to  save  fully  required  to  attend  his  master's  shop 
his  debt,  or  procure  indemnity  against  lia-  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  shaving 
bility,  should  contract  with  his  debtor  on  the  customers,  that  not  being  work  of 
Sunday,  such  contract  is  not  void,  but  necessity  or  mercy  or  charity.  Lord  Cot- 
comes  within  the  saving  of  the  statute ;  tenham  said :  "  This  work  is  not  a  work  of 
and  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  deter-  necessity,  nor  is  it  a  work  of  mercy ;  it  is 
mine  whether,  under  all  the  proof,  it  was  one  of  mere  convenience."  In  Ulary  ». 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  The  Washington,  Crabbe,  204,  it  was  held, 
Logan  V.  Jlathews,  6  Penn.  St.  41 7,  it  was  that  a  seaman  was  bound  to  work  on 
held,  that  "  the  hire  of  a  carriage  on  a  Sunday,  the  nature  of  the  service  reqnir- 


Sunday,  by  a  son,  to  visit  his  father,  ing  it. 
creates  a  legal  contract,"  there  being  no  Is)  I 
evidence  to  show  that  the  journey  was  a        U)  In  re  Gangwere's  Estate,  14  Penn. 


creates  a  legal  contract,"  there  being  no        U)  See  cmte,  note  (p). 

evidence  to  show  that  the  journey  was  a        {t)  In  re  Gangwere's  '. , 

trip  or  excursion  of  pleasure.    But  in    St  4i  "^  it  was  i^mitted,  that  a  maniage 
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It  seems  now  to  be  conceded,  that  a  contract  which  is  made 
in  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Lord's  day  acts,  is 
void,  lik^  any  other  illegal  and  prohibited  contract  {u)  For 
many  years  the  rule  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  that  while  the 
acting  party,  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  for  example, 
was  liable  to  punishment,  the  note  Itself  was  valid  A  recent 
decision,  however,  has  put  the  law  in  that  State  in  harmony 
with  the  generally  prevailing  view,  (v)  Where  .a  schedule  of 
property  was  to  be  annexed  to  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  by  the  terms  of  the  assignment,  and  was  so  annexed 
on  Sunday,  it  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  valid  as  against  a 
subsequent  attaching  creditor,  (to)  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  would  be  the  doctrine  of  this  court,  since  the  case  above 
referred  to  of  Pattee  v.  Greely. 

A  more  difficult  question  has  arisen,  which  cannot  be  posi« 
tively  answered  on  authority.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  If  A 
makes  a  bargain  with  B,  prohibited  by  the  Sunday  law  and 
therefore  void,  and  B,  by  means  which  this  bargain  gives  him, 
and  by  an  abuse  of  the  bargain  on  his  part,  commits  a  wrong 
against  A,  is  A  barred  by  his  illegal  conduct  from  getting  re- 
dress for  the  wrong  ?  Thus,  if  A  lets  a  horse  to  B  on  Sunday, 
to  go  from  C  to  D  and  nowhere  else,  it  is  certain  that  A  cannot 
recover  for  the  hire  of  the  horse.  But  if  B  drives  him  firom  D 
to  E,  and  by  hard  driving,  a  part  of  which  is  on  this  added 
route,  B  kills  the  horse,  can  A  now  recover  ?  The  Supreme  j 
Court  of  Massachusetts  holds  that  A  cannot  recover,  even  inf 
trover,  partly,  because  the  action,  though  sounding  in  tort,  is^  int' 
{got  for  damages  for.b^a£h  Qf  ^n^ai^t,  but  mainly,  because  the 
plaintiff  must  found  his  right  of  action  upon  his  own  wrongs 
doing  in  the  first  place,  and  by  that  wrong-doing  he  enabled  the 

celebrated  on  Sundaj  was  valid ;  bnt  upon  country,  expressly  decUre  that  contracts 

the  question,  whether  a  marriage  settle-  made  on  Sunday  shall  be  void.    Bat  tiie 

ment,  executed  at  the  same  time,  was  principle  is  well  settled,  and  of  general 

valid,  the  court  were  equally  divided,  and  application,  that  all  contracts  made  in  vio- 

gave  no  opinfon.    In  Commonwealth  v.  lation  of  a  statute  are  void.     Lyon  v. 

Kesbit,  34  Penn.  St.  398,  the  court  de-  Arm8trong,6Vt.  219;  Robeson  r.  French, 

dared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  Sunday  12  Met.  24 ;  Gregg  v,  Wyman,  4  Cuah. 

statute  for  a  servant  to  drive  his  master's  322. 

family  to  church  on  that  day.  (v)  Pattee  v,  Greely,  13  Met.  2M 

(u)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  see  tupra,  note  {q). 

the  English  statute,  nor   those  of  this  (w)  Clapp  t;.  Smith,  16  Pick.  247. 
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defendant  to  do  his  wrong,  (z)  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  has  held,  that  the  property  in  the  horse  remained  in 
the  original  owner,  and  that  the  driving  of  it  to  another  place 
than  that  bargained  for  was  a  conversion,  for  which  trover 
would  lie.  (y)  The  question  presents  much  difficulty,  and  col- 
lateral decisions  and  stroj^  arguments  apply  on  each  side  of  it ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  view  held  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

What  constitutes  the  "  Lord's  day,"  within  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes,  is  usually  determined  by  exact  definition  by  the 
statutes  themselves.  Sometimes  this  is  different  for  different  pur- 
poses. In  Massachusetts,  no  labor,  &c.,  is  to  be  done  "  between 
the  midnight  preceding  and  sunsetting  on  the  Lord's  day,"  but  no 
civil  process  can  be  served  between  the  midnight  preceding  and 
the  midnight  following  that  day.  (z)  Under  this  statute  it  has 
been  held,  that  a  mortgage  deed  executed,  acknowledged,  and 
recorded,  after  sunset  on  Sunday  evening,  was  not  void  as 
against  an  attaching  creditor,  (a)  In  Connecticut,  the  Lord's 
day  has  been  defined  as  continuing  firom  daybreak  to  the  clos- 
ing of  daylight  on  Sunday,  (b) 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  some  other  States,  it  is 
provided,  that  the  Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  persons 
who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sabbath,  if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 
of  Sunday.  But  in  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  there  is 
no  such  exception ;  and  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  Sunday 
laws  of  those  States  were  in  this  respect  in  violation  of  that 
provision  in  their  constitutions  which  guarantees  freedom  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship  to  all  mankind.  But  this  view 
has  not  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  {c) 

If  a  contract  is  commenced  on  Sunday,  but  not  completed 


Si 


Gregg  V.  Wyman,  4  Cush.  822.  ful  to  do  it.    Hiller  v,  English,  4  Strobh. 

Woodman  v,  Hubbard,  5  Foster,  486.    See  also,  Hill  v.  Danham,  7  Gray, 

67.'  543. 

(z)  In  Nason  v.  Dinsmore,  34  Me.  391,  la)  Tracy  v.  Jenks,  15  Pick.  465. 

it  was  heldf  that  a  contract  proved  to  lb)  Fox  v,  Abel,  2  Conn.  541. 

have  been  made  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  not  (c)  Commonwealth  v.  Wolf,  3  S.  &  R. 

therebv  rendered  invalid,  unless  it  be  also  48 ;  City  Council  v.  Benjamin,  2  Strohb. 

proved  that  it  was  made  before  sunset.  508;    Specht  t;.  The  Commonwealth,  8 

The  presumption  is  that  it  was  made  on  Penn.  St.  312. 
UmI  part  of  the  day  in  which  i  was  law 
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till  a  subsequent  day,  or  if  it  merely  grew  out  of  a  transaction 
which  took  place  on  Sunday,  it  is  not  for  this  reason  void  (d) 
Thus,  if  a  note  is  signed  on  Sunday,  its  validity  is  not  impaired 
if  it  be  not  delivered  on  that  day.  (e)  Whether  a  contract  en- 
tered into  on  Sunday  will  be  rendered  valid  by  a  subsequent 
recognition,  is  not  clear  upon  the  autMbrities.  (/) 

When  a  contract  of  sale  is  made  on  Sunday,  and  the  prop- 
erty is  delivered  to  the  vendee,  but  the  price  is  not  paid,  the 
question  will  arise  whether  the  property  so  delivered  becomes 
the  property  of  the  vendee,  and  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  it  without  paying  the  price.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  both  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, though  there  is  some  conflict  in  the  authorities,  (g) 


{d)  Stackpole  v,  Symonds,  3  Foster, 
229;  Adams  p.  Gay/ 19  Vt.  358;  Goss 
V.  Whitney,  24  Vt.  187 ;  Butler  v,  Lee, 
11  Ala.  885;  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  3 
B.  &  C.  232.  And  see  Smith  v.  Sparrow, 
4  Bing.  84. 

(«)  Hilton  V,  Honghton,  35  Me.  143  ; 
Lovejoy  v.  Whipple,  18  Vl.  379;  Com- 
monwealth r.  Kendig,  2  Penn.  St.  448  ; 
Cloogh  V.  Davis,  9  N:  H.  500;  Hill  v. 
Dunham,  7  Gray,  543. 

(/)  See  Adams  v.  Gay,  19  Vt.  358  ; 
Allen  V.  Deming,  14  N.  H.  433;  Shippey 
9.  Eastwood,  9  Ala.  198.  And  see  next 
note. 

(oj  In  Smith  v.  Bean,  16  N.  H.  577, 
Parker,  C.  J.,  referring  to  a  contract  of 
sale  made  on  Sunday,  said  :  '*  It  is  gener- 
fdly  said  of  such  an  illegal  contract,  that 
it  is  void.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  con- 
tract, in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  were 
void,  no  property  would  pass  by  it;  the 
vendor  might  reclaim  the  property  at  will, 
and,  being  his  property,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment  and  levy  by  his  credi' 
tors,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  attempt 
to  sell  had  never  been  made.  But  this  is 
not  what  is  intended  by  such  phraseology. 
The  transaction  being  illegal,  the  law 
leaves  the  parties  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  their  illegal  acts.  The  contract 
is  void,  so  far  as  it  is  attempted  to  be 
made  the  foundation  of  legal  proceedings. 
The  law  will  not  interfere  to  assist  the 
vendor  to  recover  the  price.  The  contract 
is  void  for  any  such  purpose.  It  will  not 
sustain  an  action  by  the  vendee  upon  any 
warranty  or  fraud  in  the  sale.  It  is  void 
in  that  respect.    The  principle  shows  that 


the  law  will  not  aid  the  vendor  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  property,  if  he  have 
parted  with  it.  The  vendee  has  the  pos- 
session, as  of  his  own  property,  by  the 
assent  of  the  vendor ;  and  the  law  leaves 
the  parties  where  it  finds  them.  If  the 
vendor  should  attempt  to  retake  the  prop- 
erty without  process,  the  law,  findmg  that 
the  vendee  had  a  possession  which  could 
not  be  controverted,  would  give  a  remedy 
for  the  violation  of  that  possession .  When, 
then,  it  is  said  that  the  contract  is  void, 
the  language  is  used  with  reference  to  tho 
question,  whether  there  is  any  legal  remedy 
upon  it."  But  in  the  well-considered  case 
of  Adams  t;.  Gay,  19  Vt.  358,  it  was 
held,  that  in  all  cases  of  contracts  entered 
into  upon  Sunday,  if  either  party  have 
done  any  thing  in  execution  of  a  contract, 
it  is  competent  for  him,  upon  another  day, 
to  demand  of  the  other  party  a  return  of 
the  thing  delivered,  or,  where  that  is  im- 
practicable, compensation;  and,  if  the 
other  party  refuse,  the  original  contract 
becomes  thereby  affirmed,  and  the  same 
rights  and  liabilities  are  induced  as  if  the 
contract  had  been  made  upon  the  latter 
day.  This  is  an  indispensable  exception 
to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  illegal 
contracts,  in  order  to  secure  parties  from 
fraud  and  overreaching,  which  would 
otherwise  be  practised  upon  Sunday  by 
those  who  know  their  contracts  are  void, 
and  that  they  are  not  liable  dviHter  for 
even  frauds  practised  upon  that  day.  In 
Williams  v.  Paul,  6  Bing.  653,  the  de- 
fendant kept  a  heifer  which  he  had  bonght 
of  a  drover  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards 
made  a  promise  to  pay  for.    Hdd,  thai 
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A  question  has  been  made  also,  whether  the  invalidity  of  a 
contract  made  on  Sunday  can  be  set  up  against  an  innocent 
party,  as  the  innocent  indorsee  of  a  note  made  on  Sunday. 
We  think  not ;  but  this  question  is  not  settled.  (A)  But  it 
seems  that  an  official  bond,  executed  on  Sunday,  is  not  void 
as  to  the  parties  to  be  tlfereby  protected,  (i)  And  where  a  tort 
cognizable  in  admiralty  has  been  committed,  it  is  no  defence 
that  the  vessel  was  prosecuting  her  voyage  on  Sunday,  {j) 

6.  Of  Maintbnaitge  and  Chahpesty. 

Maintenance  and  champerty  are  offences  at  common  law; 
and  contracts  resting  upon  them  are  void.  But  those  offences, 
if  not  less  conunon  in  fact,  as  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  are, 
are  certainly  less  firequent  in  their  appearance  before  judicial 
tribunals  than  formerly ;  and  recent  decisions  have  considera- 
bly qualified  the  law  in  relation  to  them.  Still,  however,  they 
are  offences,  and  contracts  which  rest  upon  them  are  void. 
I  Maintenance,  in  particular,  seems  now  to  be  confined  to  the  \ 


haying  kept  the  heast,  he  was  liable  at  all  would  be  chargeable  in  trover  apon  proof 
eyents  on  a  quantum  meruit,  notwithstand-  of  demand  and  refusal,  or  in  assumpsit 
ing  the  contract  made  on  Sunday.  But  upon  an  express  promise  to  pay,  subse- 
in  Simpson  p.  NichoUs,  3  M.  &*W.  240,  qucntly  made,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
where,  to  a  count  tor  goods  sold  and  de-  tention  of  the  horse.  In  Scarfe  v,  Morgan, 
livered,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  they  4  M.  &  W.  270,  it  was  held,  that  where  a 
were  goods  sold  and  deliyered  to  him  by  contract,  the  execution  of  which  gave  a 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  on  a  lien  on  property,  was  made  and  executed 
Sunday,  contrary  to  the  statute ;  and  the  on  Sunday,  although  the  contract  was 
plaintiff  replied,  that  the  defendant,  after  yoid,  the  lien  attached.  See  farther,  Sum- 
thesale  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  kept  ner  o.  Jones,  24  Vt.  317;  Bloxsome  v. 
them  for  his  own  use,  without  returning  Williams,  3  B.  &  C.  232 ;  Moore  v.  Ken- 
or  offering  to  return  them,  and  had  there-  dall,  1  Chand.  33.  A  conunon  carrier 
by  become  liable  to  pay  so  much  as  they  who  has  received  goods  into  his  posses- 
were  reasonably  worth,  the  court  held  that  sion,  on  Sunday,  for  transportation,  can- 
the  replication  was  bad,  and  doubts  were  not  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  the  illegali- 
expressed  whether  Williams  v.  Paul  was  tv  of  the  transaction,  in  a  suit  against  hun 
correctly  decided.  In  Dodson  v.  Harris,  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  if  destroyed  by 
10  Ala.  566,  where  a  horse  was  sold  on  fire.  Powhatan  S.  B.  Co.  v.  Appomattox 
Sunday,  and  a  note  taken  for  the  pur-  K.  R.  Co.  24  How.  247. 
chase-money  on  the  same  day,  it  was  held,  (h)  See  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  3  B.  6 
that  both  the  contract  and  the  note  were  C.  232 ;  Fennell  v.  Riddle,  5  B.  &  C.  406 ; 
void,  and  though  the  purchaser  retained  Begbie  v.  Levi,  1  Crorop.  &  J.  180;  Allen 
the  horse  in  his  possession,  without  objeo-  r.  Deming,  14  N.  H.  133  ;  Saltmarsh  0. 
tion  or  demand  by  the  seller,  the  law  will  Tuthill,  13  Ala.  390. 
not  imply  a  premise  to  pay  the  stipulated  (t)  Commonwealth  v,  Eendig,  2  PemL 
price,  or  what  the  horse  is    reasonably  St  448. 

worth..  But  the  contract  being  void,  no       {j)  Phila.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Havre  de  Qraos 

property  passed  to  the  vendee,  and  he  Steamboat  Co.  23  How.  209. 
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intermeddling  of  a  stranger  in  a  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  | 
up  strife  and  continuing  litigation,  (ft)  Nor  is  any  one  liable 
to  this  charge  who  gives  honest  advice  to  go  to  law,  or  ad- 
vances money  from  good  motives  to  support  a  suit,  or  if  he 
stands  towards  the  person  who  is  the  party  to  the  suit  in  any 
intimate  relation,  as  of  landlord,  father  or  son,  or  master,  or 
husband.  (I) 

Champerty  is  treated  as  a  worse  offence;  for  by  this  a 
stranger  supplies  money  to  carry  on  a  suit,  on  condition  of  shar- 
ing in  the  land  or  other  property  gained  by  it  And  contracts 
of  this  sort  are  set  aside  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  And  any 
agreements  to  pay  part  of  the  sum  recovered,  whether  by  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  on  consideration  either  of  money  ad- 
vanced to  maintain  a  suit,  or  services  rendered,  or  information 
given,  or  evidence  furnished,  come  within  the  definition  of 
champerty,  (m)     And  this  has  also  been  extended  to   cover 


(k)  See  on  this  subject,  Master  v.  Mil- 
ler, 4  T.  R.  340 ;  Flight  v,  Leman,  4  Q. 
B.  883 ;  Bell  v.  Smith,  5  B.  &  C.  188; 
Williamson  v.  Henley,  6  Bing.  299.  It 
ha$  been  considered  maintenance  for  an 
attorney  to  agree  to  save  a  party  harmless 
from  costs,  provided  he  be  allowed  one 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  suit  in  case  of 
success.  In  re  Masters,  4  Do wl.  18.  And 
see  Harrington  v.  Long,  2  Mylne  &  K.  590. 
But  one  may  lawfully  agree  to  promote  a 
suit,  where  he  has  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  himself  interested,  although  in  fact 
he  is  not  so.  Findon  v.  Parker,  11  M.  & 
W.  675.  In  Call  v.  Calef,  13  Met.  362, 
it  appeared  that  A  had  an  interest  in 
the  exclusive  use  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
of  a  certain  patent  machine,  and  B  had 
an  interest  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  same 
machine  in  Lowell.  S  was  using  said 
machine  in  Manchester,  without  right.  A 
gave  to  B  a  power  of  attorney,  authorizing 
him  to  take  such  steps  in  As  name  as  B 
might  judge  to  be  necessary  or  expedient, 
by  suit  at  law  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  S 
from  using,  letting,  or  selling  said  machine 
in  Manchester,  and  also  authorizing  B  to 
sell  to  S  the  right  to  use  said  machine  in 
Manchester.  And  by  a  parol  agreement 
between  A  and  B,  B  was  to  have,  as  his 
oompensoticm  for  his  services  under  said 
power  of  attorney,  one  half  of  what  he 
ghoild  recover  or  receive  of  8.  B  ren- 
dered services  under  said  power,  for  which 


he  was  entitled  by  said  parol  agreement 
to  $25.  A  afterwards  assigned  his  right 
to  the  use  of  said  machine  to  C,  with  no- 
tice of  B's  claim  on  A,  and  with  authority 
to  C  to  revoke  said  power  of  attorney  to 
B,  upon  paying  B  $25.  C  promised  B 
to  pay  him  said  sum,  and  B  consented  to 
the  revocation  of  the  power  of  attorney. 
B  aflerwards  brought  an  action  aeainst  C 
to  recover  said  sum  of  $25.  add,  that 
the  parol  agreement  between  A  and  B 
was  not  illegal  and  void  on  the  ground  of 
maintenance  and  champerty,  but  was  a 
valid  agreement,  since  the  unauthorized 
use  of  the  patent  in  either  place  would 
diminish  the  value  and  profits  of  the  pa- 
tent in  the  other,  and  therefore  B  had  a 
direct  interest  in  preventing  the  violation 
of  the  patent  right;  that  C's  promise  to 
pay  B  said  sum  was  on  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient consideration;  and  mat  the  action 
could  be  maintained. 

(/)  Ferine  v.  Dunn,  3  Johns.  Ch.  508  ; 
Thalhimer  v.  Brinckerhoff,  3  Cowcn,  647. 

(m)  Stanley  v.  Jones,  7  Bing.  369 ; 
Thurston  v.  Fercival,  1  Fick.  415;  La- 
throp  V.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Mot.  489,  an 
excellent  case  on  this  subject ;  Byrd  r. 
Odem,  9  Ala.  755 ;  Satterlee  v.  Frazer,  2 
Sandf.  141  ;  HoUoway  r.  Lowe,  7  Forter, 
488 ;  Key  v,  Yattier,  1  Ham.  58 ;  Rust  t7. 
Larue,  4  Litt.  417.  It  has  been  held  in 
Kentucky,  that  a  contract  by  a  client  to 
pay  his  attorney  "a  sum  etiual  to  one 
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many  cases  of  the  purchase  of  a  doubtfol  title  to  land,  by  a 
stmiger,  of  one  not  in  possession,  and  of  land  which  he  who 
has  possession  holds  adversely  to  the  title  purchased,  (n) 


SECTION   XII, 

OV  EBAUD. 

We  have  h^d  repeated  occasion  to  remark,  that  £raad  avoids 
every  contract,  and  annuls  every  transaction ;  and  to  illustrate 
this  principle  in  its  relation  to  many  of  the  kinds  of  contracts 
which  we  have  already  considered.  But  there  are  some  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  fraud,  especially  when  considered  as 
a  defence  to  an  action  brought  upon  a  contract,  which  we  would 
now  make,  avoiding  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  scdd, 
as  far  as  may  be. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  distinction  in  the  civil  law 
between  dolus  mahis  and  dohis  bonuSj  is  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  such  distinction  ex- 
pressed in  words  which  are  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin 
words.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  distinction  is  itself,  substan- 
tially, a  part  not  only  of  the  common  law,  but  necessarily  of 
every  code  of  human  law.  For  it  is  precisely  the  distinction 
between  that  kind  and  measure  of  craft  and  cunning  which  the 


tenth  of  the  amount  recovered/'  was  not  of  champerty,  is  not  in  force  in  Mississippi 

Toid  for  champerty.    Evans  v.  Bell,  6  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  contract  on 

Dana,  479  ;  Wilhite  v.  Roberts,  4  Dana,  the  ground  of  champerty,  the  common 

172.  law  offence  must  be  complete,  to  consti- 

(n)  This  was  forbidden  by  the  English  tute  which  it  must  not  only  be  proved  that 

Stat.  32  Henry  8,  c.  9,  against  buying  up  there  was  adverse  possession  at  the  time 

Sretended  titles,  which  was  at  an  early  of  sale,  but  that  the  purchaser  had  knowl- 

ay  enacted  in  some  American  States,  edge  of  such  adverse  possession  ;  this  is 

and  in  others  adopted  by  practice.    See  especially  the  case  where  the  land  granted 

Brinley  v.  Whiting,  5  Pick.  853  ;  Whita-  was  in  forest  and  wild  at  the  time  of  tlio 

ker  V.  Cone,  2  Johns.  Cas.  58;  Bcldingv.  ^rant.     Sessions  v.  Revuolds,  7  Smedes 

Pitkin,  2  Caines,  147 ;  McGoon  v.  An-  &  M.  132.    In  many  States  such  a  trans^ 

keny,  1 1  111.  558.    But  see  Cresinger  ».  action  never  was  considered  illegal.    See 

Lessee  of  Welsh,  15  Ohio,  156  ;  Edwards  Frizzle  v.  Yeach,  1  Dana,  211  ;  Stoover 

V.  Pari^urst,  21    Vt.  472  ;  Dunbar  v.  v.  Whitman,  6  Binn.  41 6 ;  Hadduck  v. 

UcFaW,  9   Humph.  505.    The  English  Wilmarth«  5  N  H.  181. 
Btatate  of  32  Hen.  8.  c.  9,  on  the  subject 
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law  deems  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  detect  and  punish^^^ 
and  therefore  leaves  unrecognized,  and  that  worse  kind  and 
higher  degree  of  craft  and  cunning  which  the  law  prohibits,  and  1 
of  which  it  takes  away  all  the  advantage  from  lum  by  whom 
it  is  practised. 

The  law  of  morality,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  acknowledges 
but  one  principle,  and  that  is  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  and  this  principle  absolutely 
excludes  and  prohibits  all  cunning;  if  we  mean  by  this  word 
any  astuteness  practised  by  any  one  for  his  own  exclusive  ben- 
efit.   But  this  would  be  perfection;  and  the  law  of  Grod  re- 
quires it  because  it  requires -perfection ;  that  is,  it  sets  up  a  per- 
fect standard,  and  requires  a  constant  and  continual  effort  to 
approach  it.    But  human  law,  or  municipal  law,  is  the  rule 
which  men  require  each  other  to  obey ;  and  it  is  of  its  essence 
that  it  should  have  an  effectual  sanction,  by  itself  providing 
that  a  certain  punishment  should  be  administered  by  men,  or 
certain  adverse  consequences  take  place,  as  the  direct  effect  of 
a  breach  of  this  law.     If,  theicefore,  the   municipal  law  were 
identical  with  the  law  of  Grod,  or  Adopted  all  i^  requirements, 
one  of  three  consequences  must  flow  therefromv^ither  the  law 
would  become  confessedly,  and  by  a  common  understanding, 
powerless  and  dead  as  to  part  of  it  f^  society  would  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  visiting  all  its  members  with  punishment ; 
V^Jor,  if  the  law  annulled  whatever  violated  its  principles,  a  very 
great  part  of  human  transactions   would  be  rendered  void 
Therefore  the  municipal  law  leaves  a  vast  proportion  of  un- 
questionable duty  to  motives,  sanctions,  and  requirements,  very 
different  from  those  which  it  supplies.     And  no  man  has  any 
.  ;  right  to  say,  that  whatever  human  law  does  not  prohibit,  that 
I  I  he  has  a  right  to  do ;  for  that  only  is  right  which  violates  no 
I  /  law,  and  there  is  another  law  besides  human  law.     Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  any  one  reasonably  insist,  that  whatever  one 
should  do  or  should  abstain  from  doing,  this  may  properly  be 
made  a  part  of  the  municipal  law,  for  this  law  must  necessarily 
fail  to  do  all  the  great  good  that  it  can  do,  and  therefore  should, 
if  it  attempts  to  do  that  which,  while  society  and  human  nature 
remain  what  they  are,  it  cannot  possiUy  accomplish. 
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It  follows,  that  a  certain  amotint  of  selfish  canning  passes 
unrecognized  by  the  law ;  that  any  man  may  procure  to  him- 
self, in  his  dealings  with  other  men,  some  advantages  to  which 
he  has  no  moral  right,  and  yet  succeed  perfectly  in  establishing 
his  legal  right  to  them.     But  it  follows  also,  that  if  any  one\ 
U  carries  this  too  far ;  if  by  craft  and  selfish  contrivance  he  inflicts 
11  injury  upon  his  neighbor,  and  acquires  a  benefit  to  himself,  be- 
\\yond  a  certain  point,  the  law  steps  in,  and  annuls  all  that  he 
ybas  done,  as  a  violation  of  law.     The  practical  question,  then, 
,   is,  where  is  this  point ;  and  to  this  question  the  law  gives  no 
specific  ansiver.     And  it  is  somewhat  noticeable,  that  the  com- 
mon law  not  only  gives  no  definition  of  firaud,  but  perhaps  as- 
serts as  a  principle,  that  there  shall  be  no  definition  of  it     And 
'  I  the  reason  of  this  rule  is  easily  seen.     It  is  of  the  very  naturej 
land  essence  of  firaud  to  elude  all  laws,  and  violate  them  in  fact,) 
without  appealing  to  break  them  in  form  ;  and  if  there  were  a| 
technical  definition  of  firaud,  and  every  thing  must  come  within  i 
the  scope  of  its  words  before  the  law  could  deal  with  it  as  firaud,  \ 
the  very  definition  would  give  to  the  crafty  just  what  they' 
wanted,  for  it  would  tell  them  precisely  how  to  avoid  the  grasp, 
iiof  the  law.    Whenever,  therefore,  any  court  has  before  it 'a  case 
in  which  one  has  injured  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  false- 
hood  or  artifice,  it  is  for  the  court  to  determine  in  that  case 
whether  what  was  done  amounts  to  cognizable  fraud.     Still, 
this  important  question  is  not  left  to  the  arbitrary,  or,  as  it 
might  be,  accidental  decision  of  each  court  in  each  case ;  for  all 
courts  are  governed,  or  at  least  directed,  by  certain  rules  and 
precedents,  which  we  will  now  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fraud  must  be  mate-  | 
rial  to  the  contract  or  transaction,  which  is  to  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  it ;  for  if  it  relate  to  another  matter,  or  to  this  only  in 
a  trivial  and  tmimportant  way,  it  affords  no  ground  for  the  ac-  t 
tion  of  the  court  (o)     It  must,  therefore,  relate  distinctly  and 

Jo)  Thus,  it  seems  that  a  mtsreprefien-  is  said,  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  contract  ot 

on,  by  a  vendor  of  a  horse,  as  to  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation, 

place  where  he  bought  it,  is  not  such  a  there  must  not  only  have  been  a  misropre- 

material  fraud  as  will  avoid  the  sale  of  the  sentation  of  a  material  fact  oonstitmiug 

horse.     Geddes  v.  Pennington,  5  Dow,  the  basis  of  the  sale,  but  the  purchaser 

169.    In  Taylor  v.  Fleet,  1  Barb.  471,  it  most  have  made  the  contract  upon  the  faith 
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directly  to  this  contract ;  andjt  must  affect  [to  very  essence  and 
snbstance.  (p)  But,  as  before,  we  must  say  that  there  is  no 
positive  standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  the  fraud  be 
thus  material  or  not  Nor  can  we  give  a  better  rule  for  decid- 
ing the  question  than  this ;  if  the  fraud  be  such,  that,  had  iti 
^fnot  been  practised,  the  contract  would  not  have  been  made,  ort 
the  transaction  completed,  tiien  it  is  material  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  I 
shown  or  made  probable  that  the  same  thing  would  have  been 
done  by  llie  parties,  in  the  same  way,  if  the  fraud  had  not  been 
practised,  it  cannot  be  deemed  material  Whether  the  fraud  be 
material  or  otherwise,  seems  to  be,  on  the  decided  weight  of  au- 
thority, a  question  for  the  jury  and  not  a  question  of  law;  (9) 


and  credit  of  snch  rdpresentation.  At 
least  he  must  so  far  haye  relied  upon  it  as 
that  he  would  not  have  made  the  purchase 
if  such  representation  had  not  been  made. 
In  that  case,  a  person  about  to  purchase  a 
farm,  was  i^niorant  of  the  actual  character 
and  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  ex- 
cept by  information  to  be  derivea  ftom 
others ;  and  the  owner,  with  a  knowled^ 
that  the  purchaser's  object  was  to  obtain 
an  earlf  farm,  and  that  his  fium  was  not 
as  early  as  the  lands  lying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, represented  to  snch  purchaser 
"  that  there  was  no  earlier  land  anywhere 
about  there,"  and  the  latter,  relying  upon 
the  truth  of  that  representation,  made  the 
purchase ;  and  after  ascertaining  by  actual 
experiment  that  the  land  was  not  what  it 
had  been  represented  to  be,  he  applied  to 
the  vendor,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
rescind  the  bargain,  who  refused  to  do  so. 
Heldf  that  this  furnished  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  eouity  to 
rescind  the  contract,  even  though  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  vendor 
10  deceive  the  purchaser.  As  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  materiality,  see  Camp  v.  Pulver, 
5  Barb.  91. 

(d)  Thus,  in  Green  v.  Goeden,  4  Scott, 
K.  B.  13,  3  Man.  &  G.  446,  to  a  count  in 
debt  on  a  promissory  note,  the  defendant 
oleaded  that  the  note  was  obtained  from 
nim  by  the  plaintifis  and  others  in  collu- 
sion with  them,  by  fraud,  covin,  and  mis- 
representation, wherefore  the  note  was 
void  in  law;  it  was  heid,  that  this  plea 
was  not  sustained  by  evidence,  that  the 
note  was  given  by  the  defendant  and 
another,  as  sureties,  for  a  sum  advanced  to 


a  third  person  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  falsely 
held  themselves  out  to  the  world  as  a 
society  formed  and  acting  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations;  the  fraud  proved 
not  having  such  a  relation  to  the  particu- 
lar transaction  as  to  amount  to  fraud  in 
point  of  law.  So  in  Vane  v.  Cobbold,  1 
£xch.  798,  in  an  action  by  an  allottee  of 
a  railway  company  for  uie  recovery  of 
his  deposit,  it  appeared  that  the  company 
issued  a  prospectus,  which  stated  the  cap- 
ital to  consist  of  60,000  shares  of  £25 
each,  and  the  plaintiff,  after  having  paid 
his  deposit,  executed  the  subs^bers' 
agreement,  which  contained  the  usual 
terms  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  deposits ; 
at  the  time  when  he  executed  the  deed, 
the  deposits  upon  18,160  shares  only  had 
been  naid,  although  35,000  shares  had 
been  allotted,  which  fact  was  not  commn- 
nicated  to  him.  Held,  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  above  fact  did  not  amount  to 
such  a  fraud  as  to  avoid  the  deed,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover back'  his  deposit.  In  Edwards  r. 
Owen,  15  Ohio,  500,  it  was  hdd,  Uiat  a 
special  action  on  the  case  may  be  soa- 
tained  a^nst  a  debtor,  for  fraudulently 
representing  himself  insolvent,  and  there- 
by inducing  his  creditor  to  discharge  a 
promissory  note  for  less  than  its  value. 

(g)  Westbury  v.  Aberdein,  2  M.  &  W. 
267 ;  Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  8  B.  &  C. 
586 ;  Huguenin  p.  Rayley,  6  Taunt.  186 ; 
Bidault  V.  Wales,  20  Mo.  546.  If  the 
fraud  was  material  to  the  contract,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  h 
should  have  been  practised  mcJo  animo, 
Moens  v.  Heyworth,  10  M.  &  W.  155, 
where  Lord  Abinger  said:  "The  finud 
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but  it  is  obvious,  that  in  many  cases  the  jury  cannot  answer  this 

question  without  instructions  from  the  court. 

{f,Q(^     j    ^  ^^^  °®^*  place,  the  fraud  must  work  an  actjial  injury.  /  If 

^  pt  be  only  an  intended  fraud,  which  is  never  carried  into  enect. 

^  lor  if  all  be  done  that  was  intended,  but  the  expected  conse- 

Iquences  do  not  result  from  it,  the  law  cannot  recognize  it.  (r) 

And  if  there  be  a  fraud,  and  it  be  actually  injurious,  the  injured 

party  can  recover  only  the  damage  directly  attributable  Jo^thg 

fraud,  (s)  and  not  an  increase  of  this  damage  caused  by  his  own 


which  vitiates  a  contract,  and  giyes  a 
part7  a  right  to  recover,  does  not  in  all 
cases  necessarily  imply  moral  turpitude. 
There  may  he  a  misrepresentation  as  to 
the  &ct8  stated  in  the  contract,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  part^  may  believe 
to  be  true.  In  policies  of  msurance,  for 
instance,  if  an  insurer  makes  a  misrepre- 
sentation, it  vitiates  the  contract ;  such  con- 
tracts are,  it  is  true,  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  have  relation  as  well  to  the  rights  of 
the  parties  as  the  event.  In  the  case  of  a 
oon tract  for  the  sale  of  a  public-house,  if 
the  seller  represent  by  mistake  that  the 
house  realized  more  than  in  fact  it  did,  he 
would  be  defrauding  the  purchaser,  and 
deceiving  him  ;  but  that  might  arise  from 
^B  not  having  kept  proper  books,  or  from 
non-attention  to  his  affairs ;  yet,  as  soon  as 
the  other  paity  discovers  it,  an  action  may 
be  maintamed  for  the  loss  consequent  upon 
each  misrepresentation,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  thereby  induced  to  give  more  than 
the  house  was  worth.  That  action  might 
bo  sustained  upon  an  allegation  that  the 
representation  was  false,  althou(rh  the 
party  making  it  did  not  know  at  the  time 
ne  made  it  that  it  was  so."  And  see  Lin- 
deneau  v,  Desborough,  supra ;  Maynard  v. 
Rhodes,  6  Dow  &  R.  266  ;  Everett  v.  Des- 
borough, 5  Bing.  503 ;  Elton  u.  Larkins, 
5  C.  &  P.  86.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  if 
a  &ct  is  collateral  only,  and  the  statement 
of  it,  though  made  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  contract,  is  not  embodied  in  it, 
the  contract  cannot  be  set  aside  merely  on 
the  ground  that  such  statement  was  un- 
true; it  must  be  shown  that  the  party 
making  it  knew  it  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
the  other  was  thereby  induced  to  enter 
Into  the  contract.  Moens  v.  Heyworth, 
10  M.  &  W.  147.  And  see  McDonald  v. 
Trafton,  15  Me.  225;  Cunningham  v. 
Smith,  10  Gratt.  255 ;  Wilson  v.  Butler, 
4  Bing.  N.  c.  748;  Giliett  v.  Phelps,  12 
Wis.  892. 


(r)  Hemingway  v.  Hamilton,  4  M.  & 
W.  115.  Lord  Abinger  there  said  :  "  Sup- 
pose a  man  contracts  in  writing  to  s^. 
goods  at  a  certain  price,  and  afterwards 
delivers  them,  could  the  buyer  plead 
that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  the  sellei 
fraudulently  intended  not  to  deliver  them 
but  to  dispose  of  them  othcf wise  ?  **  In 
Feret  v.  Hill,  15  C.  B.  207,  26  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  261,  it  was  held,  that  an  intention  ex- 
istmg  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
contract,  to  use  the  thing  therein  contracted 
for,  in  an  illegal  manner,  would  not  ren- 
der the  contract  illegal,  although  he  fraud 
ulentlv  induced  the  other  party  to  entoi 
into  tfio  contract,  bv  stating  that  he  wanted 
the  property  for  a  1e<^al  purpose.  ,  See  as 
to  this  case,  Canham  v.  Barry,  15  C.  B. 
597,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  290.  See  also. 
Abbey  v.  Dewey,  25  Penn.  St.  413. 

(»)  Per  Lord  Elhnboronqhj  in  Vernon 
V.  Kcyes,  12  East,  632.  Where  an  action 
was  iJrought  to  recover  the  value  of  cer- 
tain horses,  alleged  to  have  died  from  eat- 
ing  corn"  mixed  with  arsenic,  which  the 
plaintiff  bought  from  the  defendant,  it  was 
fieldj  that  notwithstanding  the  defendant 
had  fraudulently  concealed  from  the  plain- 
tiff the  fact  that  arsenic  was  so  mixed 
with  the  corn,  yet,  if  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
formed of  the  act  before  he  gave  it  to  his 
horses,  he  could  only  recover  damages  to 
the  value  of  the  com.  Stafford  v.  Now- 
som,  9  Ired.  507.  In  TuckwcU  v.  Lam- 
bert, 5  Cush.  23,  the  purchaser  of  a  vessel, 
falsely  and  fraudnlently  represented  by  the 
seller  as  eighteen  instead  of  twenty-eight 
years  old,  having  sent  her  to  sea  before  he 
had  knowledge  that  such  representation 
was  false,  and  the  vessel  being  afterwards 
condemned  in  a  foreign  port,  it  was 
hddf  that  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to 
recover  his  actual  damages,  occasioned  by 
sendmg  the  vessel  to  sea,  not  exoeediug 
the  value  of  the  vesseL 
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indiscretion  or  mistake  in  relation  to  it.  {t)  I  And  if  no  damage  be 
caused  by  the  fraud,  no  action  lies,  (w)  I  Though  the  law  can- 
not lay  hold  of  a  merely  intended  fraud,  yet  it  will  recognize  as 
a  fruud  a  statement  which  is  literally  true,  but  substantially 
false ;  for  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  thing  wiU  prevail  over 
its  form ;  as  if  one  asserts,  that  another  whom  he  recommends^ 
has  property  to  a  certain  amount,  knowing  all  the  while, 
that  although  he  possesses  this  property,  he  owes  for  it  more 
than  it  is  worth,  (v)     And  there  are  indeed  cases  in  which  the 

f  intention  seems  to  constitute  the  fraud,  and  to  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  fraud.  For  if  one  buys  on  credit,  but  does  not  pay, 
still  the  title  of  the  goods  is  in  him  ;  but  if  one  buys  on  credit, 
intending  not  to  pay,  this  is  an  actual  fraud,  and  it  avoids  the 
sale  entirely,  so  that  no  property  passes  to  the  purchaser,  (w) 
So,  likewise,  a  contract  between  two  parties,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud a  third,  cannot  be  enforced  by  either  against  the  other ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  claim  of  the  third  party  is  itself  fraudulent, 
does  not  change  the  character  of  such  a  contract  (x)  If  the 
question  were  res  nova^  perhaps  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  rule  established  by  these  cases  is  correct.     It  is  clear,  that  if 


{t)  Thus,  in  Corbett  v.  Brown,  5  C.  &  with  interest,  which  interest  was    paid. 

P.  363,  it  was  Jieldf  that  a  tradesman  can  Six  months  after  the  communication  to 

only  recover  against  a  person  making  a  the  plaintiffs,  the  defendant's  son  became 

false  representation  of  tne  means  of  one  bankrupt.    Held^  that  it  was  properly  left 

who  referred  to  him,  such  damage  as  is  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  reprcscnta- 

justly  and  immediately  referable  to  the  tion  made  by  the  defendant  was   false 

BEdse   repi^esentation.      Therefore,   if   the  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and,  the  jury 

tradesman  ^ves  an   indiscreet    and   ill-  having  found  a  verdict  ror  him,  the  court 

judging  credit,  he  cannot  make  the  referee  granted  a  new  trial.    Denny  v.  Gilman, 

answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  it.  26  Me.   149,  also  shows,  that  a    repre- 

(u)  Morgan  v.  Bliss,  2  Mass.  Il2 ;  Ful-  sentation  may  be  literally  true,  and  yet,  if 

ler  V,  Hodgdon,  25  Me.  243 ;  Ide  v.  Giuy,  made  with  intent  to  deceive,  and  it  does 

11  Vt.  615;  Farrar  v.  Alston,  1  Dev.  69.  deceive  another  to  his  injury,  the  author 

(t;)  Corbett  v.  Brown,  8  Bing.  33,  1  may  be  liable.    It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 

Moore  &  S.  85.    In  this  case,  the  do-  ground,  that  a  second  vendee  of  land,  who 

fendant's  son  having   purchased   goods  takes  his  deed  with  knowledge  of  a  prior 

from  the  plaintiffs  on  credit,  they  wrote  to  unrecorded  deed,  cannot  hold  the  estate, 

the  defendant  requesting  to  know  whether  although  he  complies  with  the  letter  of  the 

bis  son  had,  as  he  stated,  £300  capital,  statute  bv  first  putting  his  deed  on  record, 

his  own  property,  to  commence  business  See  Ludlow  v.  Gill,  1  D.  Chip.  49. 

with;  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  that  {w)  See  Earl  of  Bristol  v.  Wilsmore,  1 

his  son's  statement  as  to  tlic  £300  was  B.  &  C.  514;  Ash  r.  Putnam,  1   liiU. 

perfectly  correct,  as  the  defendant  had  ad-  302 ;  Ferguson  v.  Carrington,  9  B.  &  C. 

vanoed  him  the  money.    It  was  proved  59.    And  see  Load  v.  Green,  15  M.&  W. 

that,  at  the  time  of  the  advimce,  the  de-  216. 

fendant  had  taken  a  promissory  note  from  (z)  BaadaU  v,  Howard,  2  Black.  58ft. 
hia  son  for  £300,  payable  on  demand. 
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apmchaser  makes  false  representations  of  his  ability  to  pay 
his  property,  or  credit,  the  sale  is  void,  and  no  title  passes  as 
between  the  original  parties  to  the  contract,  (y)  Bat  it  is  ^ 
equally  true,  that  the  mere  insolvency  of  the  purchaser,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  pay  for  goods  when  purchased,  although  weU 
known  to  himself,  will  not  avoid  the  sale,  if  no  false  representa* 
tioifs  or  means  are  used  to  induce  the  vendgr  to  part  with  his  ]  \^ 
goods,  (z)  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  appear,  that  the  injured  party  not 
onl]|i  did  in  fact  rely  upon  the  fraudulent  statement,  (a)  but  had 
aright  to  rely  upon Ji in  Ihe  full  belief  of  its  truth ;  for  other- 
wise it  was  his  own  fault  or  foUy,  and  he  cannot  ask  of  the  law 
to  relieve  him  from  the  consequences,  (b)  If,  however,  the 
plaintiff  mainly  and  substantially  relied  upon  the  fraudnlent 
representation,  he  will  have  his  action  for  the  damage  he  sus- 
tains, although  he  was  in  part  influenced  by  other  causes.  Thus, 
in  England,  where  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought  unless  the 
misrepresentation  be  in  writing,  it  is  maintainable  if  the  sub- 
stantial misrepresentation  be  in  writing,  although  the  plaintiff 

(y)  Canr  v,  Hotailing^  1  Hill,  311;  false,  or  suspected  them  to  be  so,  and  did 
Andrew  v.  Dieterich,  14  Wend.  31 ;  John-,  not  at  all  rely  upon  them ;  or  if  the  state- 
ion  V.  Peck,  1  Woodb.  &  M.  334 ;  Lloyd'  ments  consisted  of  mere  expressions  of 

V,  Brewster,  4  Paige,  537.  opinion,  upon  which  he  had  no  legal  right 

{z)  Cross  V.  Peters,  1  Grecnl.  376.  to  rely,  the  contract  is  not  avoid^  by  the 
And  see  Conycrs  v.  Ennis,  2  Mason,  236 ;  fraudulent  intent  of  the  other  party.  See 
and  the  excellent  case  of  Powell  v.  Brad-  Clopton  u.  Cozart,  13  Smedes  &  M.  363 ; 
lee,  9  Gill  &  J.  220 ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  21  Anderson  o.  Burnett,  5  How.  (Miss.),  165 ; 
Penn.  St.  367.  To  avoid  a  sale  of  goods  Connersville  i7.  Wadleigh,  7  Blackf.  102. 
on  credit,  it  is  not  suflicient  that  the  pur-  And  it  is  upon  this  crround  that  a  misrcp- 
chaser  did  not  intend  to  pay  for  them  a<  resentationas  tothe7«^ri/ e/7^/of  anagree- 
.  the  time  agreed  upon.  He  must,  when  he  ment  does  not  constitute  such  a  fraud  as 
buys,  intend  never  to  pay  for  them  to  pre-  will  avoid  the  instrument,  since  every  pcr- 
vent  tlie  title  from  passing.  Bidault  t;.  son  is  supposed  to  know  the  legal  efiect  of 
Wales,  20  Mo.  546 ;  Buckley  v.  Artcher,  an  instrument  which  he  signs,  and  thero- 
Sl  Barb.  585 ;  Mitchell  v.  Worden,  20  fore  has  no  ri^^ht  to  rely  upon  the  state- 
Barb.  253.  ments  of  the  other  party.    Lewis  v,  Jones, 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  vendor  4  B.  &  C.  506 ;  Russell  v.  Branham,  8 
should  rely  »oiel»f  upon    the   fraudulent  Blackf.  277.    And  see  Starr  t;.  Bennett,        >. 
fUtements  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  sol-  5  Hill,  303.    If  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  I  f^  Q, 
rency  of  a  third  person,  in  order  to  give  [the  representations  might  have  been  tested  I     *  / 
aright  of  action.    It  is  sufficient  if  the  [by  orainary  vigilance  and  attention,  it  is  I 
goods  were  parted  with  upon  such  repre-  Ithe  party's  own  folly  if  he  neglected  to  J 
■entations,  and  would  not  have  been  but  no  so,  and  he  is  remediless.    Moore  v. 

for  them.    Addington  v.  Allen,  1 1  Wend.  ^urbevillOj  2   Bibb,   602;    Saunders   v, 

874 ;  Young  v.  Hall,  4  Ga.  95.  Hatterman,  2  Ired.  32 ;   Farrar  v.  Als- 

(b)  If,  therefa-e,  the  party  to  whom  false  ton,  1  Dev.  69 ;  Falton  v.  Hood,  34  Pena. 
itatements  vere  made,  knew  them  to  be  St.  365 
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was  also  inflaenced  hy  statements  of  the  defendant  which  were 
not  in  writing,  (c) 

Where  a  party  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  another, 
and  not  only  may,  but  should  repose  peculiar  confidence  in  him, 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  special  trust,  and  the  law  is  very  jeal- 
ous of  a  betrayal  of  this  trust,  and  visits  it  with  great  severity. 
This  principle  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  ca&e  of  per- 
sons charged  expressly  with  trusts,  either  by  the  cestui  que  trustf 
or  others  for  him,  or  by  the  act  of  the  law ;  as  we  have  shown 
in  speaking  of  trustees.  # 

On  the  same  ground,  and  also  because  the  law  especially 
protects  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  all  transactions 
with  feeble  persons,  whether  they  are  so  from  age,  sickness,  or 
infirmity  of  mind,  are  carefully  watched.  The  whole  law  of  in- 
fancy illustrates  this  principle ;  and  applies  it  in  many  cases,  by 
avoiding  on  this  account  transactions  as  fraudulent,  which 
would  not  have  been  so  characterized  had  both  parties  been 
equally  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (d) 

We  have  seen  that  the  intention  is  sometimes  the  test  of 
fraud ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  intention  i^  sometimes  ^m- 
plied  by  the  law ',  for  it  seems  now  to  be  quite  setfled,  that  if 
one  injures  another  by  statements  which  he  knows  to  be  false, 
he  shall  be  held  answerable,  although  there  be  no  evidence  of 
gain  to  himself,  or  of  any  interest  in  the  question,  or  of  malice 
or  intended  mischief,  (e)  ( And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  state- 

(c)  Tatton  v.  Wade,  18  0.  B.  371.  savB  is  fftjsp  within  his  own  knowledge, 

[d)  Malin  v.  Malin,  2  Johns.  Ch.  238 ;    and  iTtbe^occasion  of  daigj;^  to  thj^  plain^ 
(Inchford  u.  Christian,  1  Knapp,  77.  Sff.  "^See    also,    Cbrhett    i?.**Brown,   8 


Blnchford  v.  Christian,  1  Knapp,  77. 

(€)  Foster  v.  Charles,  6  Bing.  396,  7  id,  img.  33,   1  Mooro  &   S.  85,  that  if  a 

105.     This  was  an  action  for  making  false  representation  is  false  within  the  defend- 

statements  concerning  an  agent  whom  tiie  ant's  own  knowlcd;j:e,  fraud  is  to  bo  infer- 

defendant  recommended,  and   know  his  red.    And  see  Polhill  v.  Walter,  3  B.  & 

statements  to  be  false.    TYndio/,  C.  J.,  said :  Ad.   114,   ns  explained   in   Freeman  v, 

"  It  has  been  nrged,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  Baker,  5   B.  &  Ad.  797;   Hart  v.  Tal- 

to  show  that  a  representation  on  which  a  madge,  2  Day,  381.     Young  p.  Hall,  4 

plaintifr  has  acted  was  false  within   the  6a.  95,  is  a  strong  case  to  show  that  the 

Knowledge   of  the   defendant,   and   that  defendant  need  not  intend  to  derive  any 

damage  has  ensued  to  the  plaintiff,  but  benefit  from  his  fraud  in  order  to  render 

that   the   plaintiff  must   also   show   the  him  liable.     See  Stiles  v.  White,  11  Met. 

motive  which  actuated  the  defendant.     I  356;  Weatherfordi;.Fi8hback,3Scam.  170. 

am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  such  a  In  Watson  ».  Poulson,  Exch.  1851, 7  Eng. 

position,  nor  that  it  can  bo  material  what  L.  &  Eq.  585,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  man 

the  motive  was.    The  law  will  infer  an  tells  an  untruth,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  in 

improper  motive,  if.  whff  the^dejeadanl  order  to  induce  another  to  alter  hia  oon- 
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ment  be  false  in  fapt,  and  injuriouB  because  false,  Jf  it  were  \  \i^ 
believed  to  be  tarue  by  the  pariy  making  it,  ij  js  not  a  fraud  on  ( 
his  part  (/)  K  the  statement  be  in  fact  false,  and  be  uttered 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  which  is  in  fact  accomplished,  it  has 
the  whole  eiSfect  of  fraud  in  annulling  the  contract,  although  the 
person  uttering  the  statement  did  not  know  it  to  be  false,  but 
believed  it  to  be  true,  (g*)  If  the  falsehood  be  known  to  the 
party  making  the  statement,  malice  or  self-interest  will  be  in 


dition,  who  does  accordinglj  alter  it,  and 
thereby  sustains  damage,  the  party  making 
the  false  statement  is  liable  in  an  action 
for  deceit,  although,  in  making  the  false 
representation,  no  fraud  or  injury  was  in- 
tended by  him.  Murray  v.  Mann,  2  Exch. 
538,  is  to  the  same  effect.  See  also, 
Turnbullv.  Gadsden,  2  Strobh.  Eq.  14; 
Smith  V.  Mitchell,  6  6a.  458. 

(/)  Collins  V.  Evans,  5  Q.  B.  820 ;  Hay- 
cnift  V.  Creasy,  2  East,  92 ;  Rawlings  v. 
Bell,  1  C.  B.  951 ;  Thorn  v.  Bigland,  8 
Exch.  725,  20  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  470 ;  Orm- 
rod  V.  Hath,  14  M.  &  W.  651.  In  this 
last  case,  cotton  was  sold  by  sample,  upon 
a  representation  that  the  bulk  corresponded 
with  the  samples,  but  no  warranty  was 
taken  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  cotton  turned  out  to  be  of  inferior 

aaalitv,  and  to  have  been  falsely  packed, 
tough  not  by  the  seller.  Held,  that  an 
action  on  the  case  for  a  false  and  fraudu- 
lent representation  was  not  maintainable, 
without  showing  that  such  representation 
was  false  to  the  knowledge  of  the  seller, 
or  that  he  acted  fraudulently  or  aeainst 
good  faith  in  making  it.  And  Tindal,  C. 
J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber,  said :  "  The  rule 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  all  the  cases 
appears  to  us  to  be,  that  where,  upon  the 
sale  of  goods,  the  purchaser  is  satisfied 
without  requiring  a  warranty  (which  is  a 
matter  for  his  own  consideration),  he  can- 
not recover  upon  a  mere  representation  of 
the  quality  by  the  seller,  unless  he  can 
show  that  the  representation  was  bottomed 
in  fniud.  If,  indeed,  the  representation 
was  false,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
making  it,  this  would  in  general  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  fraud ;  but  if  the  rep- 
resentation was  honestly  made,  and  be- 
lieved at  the  time  to  be  true  by  the  party 
making  it,  though  not  true  in  point  of 
fiuTt,  we  think  this  does  not  amount  to 
frand  in  law,  but  that  the  rule  of  caveat 
§mpLor  applies,  and  the  representation  it- 


self does  not  furnish  a  ground  of  action. 
And  although  the  cases  may  in  appear- 
ance raise  some  difference  as  to  the  efiect 
of  a  false  assertion  or  representation  of 
title  m  the  seller,  it  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, that  in  each  of  those  cases 
there  was  either  an  assertion  of  title  ent 
bodied  in  the  contract,  or  a  representation 
of  title  which  was  false  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  seller.  The  rule  wo  have  drawn 
from  the  cases  appears  to  us  to  be  support- 
ed so  clearly  by  the  early,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  cTecisions,  tliat  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  bring  them  forward  in  re- 
view ;  but  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  sayinff, 
that  the  exception  must  bo  disallowed, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer affirmed."  See  also,  Tryon  v. 
Whitmarsh,  1  Met.  1  ;  Stone  r.  Denny,  4 
Met.  151  ;  Russell  v.  Clark,  7  Cranch,  69; 
Young  ».  Co  veil,  8  Johns.  25  ;  Hopper  o. 
Sisk,  1  Smith  (Ind.J,  102,  1  Carter,  176; 
Fooks  V.  Waples,  I  Harriuj?.  (Del.),  131 ; 
Boyd  V,  Browne,  6  BaiT,  .316  ;  Lord  v. 
Goddard,  13  How.  198;  Weeks  v.  Bur- 
ton, 7  Vt.  67  ;  Wells  u.  Jewott,  1 1  How. 
Pr.  Rep.  242,  254  ;  Ashlin  v.  White,  I 
Holt,  387  ;  Shrewsbury  v.  Blount,  2  Man. 
&  G.  475.  Many  cases,  however,  seem 
to  hold,  that  a  false  statement  of  a  material 
fiict,  though  made  bona  Jide,  will  avoid  a 
contract,  and  especially  if  the  statement 
be  of  a  fact  which  the  defendant  ought  to 
know,  and  which  the  other  party  had  a 
right  to  expect  the  defendant  did  know. 
See  Buford  v.  Caldwell,  3  Mo.  477; 
Snyder  v.  Findley,  Coxe,  48 ;  Thomas  v, 
McCann,  4  B.  Mon.  601  ;  Lockridge  v. 
Foster,  4  Scam.  569 ;  Pnrham  v.  Ran- 
dolph, 4  How.  Miss.  435 ;  Dunbar  v 
Bonesteel,  3  Scam.  32 ;  Miller  v.  Howell, 
1  id.  499 ;  Craig  v.  Blow,  3  Stew.  448 ; 
Van  Arsdale  v.  Howard,  5  AUi.  596; 
Munroe  v.  Pritchett,  16  Ala.  785  ;  Jozao 
17.  Toulmin,  9  Ala.  662. 

{g)  Taylor  v.  Ashton.  11  M,  &  W.  401. 
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ferred.  (h)  A  party  will  not  be  held  liable  as  for  fraud,  if  the 
statement  be  of  a  matter  collateral  to  the  contract,  unless  it  is 
proved  to  have  been  made  fraudulently  (f) 

If  a  misrepresentation  be  embodied  in  a  contract,  it  would, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  deemed  more  important,  and  exert  a 
greater  influence,  than  if  it  lie  without  the  contract,  and  be 
connected  with  it  only  collaterally,  and  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. On  a  ground  somewhat  similar,  a  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  circumstances,  which 
may  sometimes  be  of  practical  use.  The  i^le  seems  to  be,  that 
a  concealment  or  misrepresentation  as  to  extrinsic  facts,  which 
by  affecting  the  market  value  of  things  sold,  or  in  any  such 
way,  affects  the  contract,  are  not  fraudulent,  while  the  same 
concealment  of  defects  in  the  articles  themselves  would  be 
fraudulent,  (j)  But  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  this,  that  a' 
fraud  relating  to  external  and  collateral  matters,  is  treated  by 
the  law  with  less  severity  than  one  which  refers  to  things  inter- 
nal and  essential.  . 

In  general,  concealment  is  not  in  law  so  great  an  offence  as 
misrepresentation,  (A;)  whatever  it  may  be  morally.     It  is  cer- 


{h)  Thus  in  Collins  v.  Denison,  12  Met.  see  Frazer  v.  Gervais,  Walker,  (Miss.),  72. 

649,  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action  for  de-  See  also.  Hough  n.  Evans,  4  McCord, 

eeit  in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  when  proof  is  169,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  vendor  to  dis* 

riven  that  the  defendant  knowingly  made  close  a  latent  defect,  not  known  to  the 

false  representations  to  the  plaintiff  con-  buyer.    But  this  may  arise  from  the  law 

eeming  the  horse,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  peculiar  to  that  State,  that  a  sound  price 

and  that  the  plaintiff  was  induced  by  those  miplies  a  sound  article, 

representations  to  buy  the  horse,  and  con-  I    (k)   Concealment,    to    be    actionable,! 

fiding  in  them  did  buy  him,  the  jury  are  knast  of  course  be  of  such  facts  as  theJ 

authorized  and  required  to  find,  that  the  ipairW  is  bound  to  communicate.    Irvine 

defendant  made  the  representations  with  v.  Elirkpatrick,  House  of  Lords,  3  Eng.  L. 

the  intent  thereby  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  &  Eq.  17.    And  see  Otis  t;.  Raymond,  3 

buy  the  house ;  and  the  plaintiff  cannot  le-  Conn.  413  ;    Van  Arsdale  v.  Howard, 

gaily  be  required  to  give  any  further  proof  5  Ala.   596 ;  Eichelberger  i;.  Bamitz,  1 

of  such  intent  of  the  defendant.    See  Bar-  Yeates,  307.    A  purchaser  is  not  bound 

ley  V,  Walford,  9  Q.  B.  197;  Boyd  v.  to  disclose  his  knowledge  of  a  fraud  which 

Browne,  6  Barr,  310.  makes  the  title  of  the  vendor  to  the  prop- 

(i)  See  ante,  p.  770,  note  {p).  erty  better  than  he  himself  supposes,  where 

{j)  Laidlaw  v..  Organ,  2  Wheat.  195,  the  means  ofknowlcdge  are  equally  open  to 

holds  that  a  ovendee  is  not  bound  to  give  both.    Kintzing  v.  McEh^th,  5  Penn.  St. 

Information  of  extrinsic   circumstances,  467.     But  see  Stevens  v.  Fuller,  8  N.  H. 

which  miji^ht  influence  the  price  of  the  463.    In  Railton  v',  Mathews,  10  Clark  & 

article,  although  he  knows  the  'same  to  be  F.  934,  a  party  became  surety  in  a  bond  for 

exclusively  within  his  own   knowledge,  the  fidelity  of  a  commission  agent  to  liia 

See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  578,  note  (A:).     See  employers.    After  some  time  the  employ 

also,  Blydenburg,  v,  Welsh,   1   Baldw.  ers  discovered  irregularities  in  the  agenrB 

331 ;  Barnett  v,  Stanton,  2  Ala.  181.    But  accounts,  and  put  the  bond  in  ooit     Tha 
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tain,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  firaud  extends  to  the  suppres* 

Bion  of  the  truth  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 

what  is  false.     For  although  one  may  have  a  right  to  be  silent 

hmder  ordinary  circumstances,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 

I  the  very  propositions  of  a  party  imply  that  certain  things,  if  not  | 

(told,  do  not  exist.  (/)     This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  contracts 

of  insurance ;   where  the  insured  is  bound   to  state  all  facts 

within  his  knowledge  which  would  have  an  influence  upon  the 

terms  of  the  contract,  and  are  not  known,  or  may  be  supposed 

by  him  not  to  be  known,  to  the  insurer,  (m)   In  these  cases,  and 


Bjuety  then  instituted  a  snit  to  ayoid  the 
bond,  on  the  ground  of  concealment  by 
the  employers  of  material  circamutances 
affecting  the  agent's  credit  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  bond,  and  which,  u  commnni- 
cated  to  the  surety,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  uudertaking  the  obligation.  On 
the  trial  of  an  issue  whether  the  surety 
was  induced  to  sign  the  bond  by  undue 
concealment  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  the  presiding  judge  directed 
the  jury  that  the  concealment,  to  be  un- 
due, must  be  wilful  and  intentional,  with 
a  view  to  the  advantages  the  employers 
were  thereby  to  gain,  lleld^  by  the  Lords 
(reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Session),  that  the  direction  was  wrong  in 
point  of  law.  Mere  non-communication 
of  circumstances  affecting  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  material  for  the  surety  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  obtaining  a  surety 
bond,  is  undue  concealment,  though  not 
wilfal  or  intentional,  or  with  a  view  to  any 
advantage  to  himself.  See  Prentiss  v. 
Buss.  16  Me.  30.  If  a  broker  s'^ll  prop- 
erty to  a  person,  knowing  it  to  be  subject 
to  the  lien  of  w  fieri  fadcUy  and  conceal  the 
fact,  and  send  the  party  to  investigate  re- 
specting the  incumbrances  on  the  prop- 
erty, in  a  direction  whence  he  knows  cor- 
rect information  cannot  be  obtained,  al- 
though his  false  and  fraudulent  reprcsenta^ 
tions  are  made  by  actions  rather  than 
words,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the 
case  for  deceit.  Chisholm  v,  Gadsden,  1 
Strobh.  220.  But  where  the  defendant, 
in  an  action  for  deceit  in  the  sale  of  a 
slave,  had  been  told  that  he  was  unsound, 
but  did  not  believe  it,  it  was  hddy  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  disclose  it.  Hamrick  v. 
Hogg,  1  Dev.  351.  As  to  evidence  of 
fraudulent  concealment,  see  Fleming  v, 
Slocum.  18  Johns.  403.     In  Geoiipo  v. 


h 


Johnson,  6  Humph.  36,  it  was  hdd,  that 
where  a  party,  during  a  negotiation  for 
the  sale  of  property,  stated  that  the  other 
contracting  party  must  take  the  property 
at  his  own  risk*  such  statement,  though 
negativing  a  warranty,  would  not  exoner- 
ate the  party  from  a  liability  for  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth,  or  the  suggestion  of 
falsehood. 

f    (l\   Kidney  v.   Stoddard,   7  Met.  252^ 
kuinishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  such 
Lbl  concealment  as  is  actionable.     There 
Ifather  by  letter  recommended  his  minor 
json  as  worthy  of  credit,  &c.    He  did  not  •; 
Tstate  that  he  was  a  minor.    A.  saw  the 
lletter,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  trusted  the  f 
minor   for    goods    for  trade  to  a  larce 
•  amount.    The  jury  were  told,  that  if  3i€ 
gather  concealed  the  fact  of  the  minority  of  the 
,son,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  credit^   • 
'  knowing  or  believing,  that  if  that  fact  had  • 

1'been  stated^  he  would  not  have  obtained 
the  credit,  he  was  liable  in  law  for  the 
damage  A.  sustained,  and  this  ruling  was 
affirmed  by  the  whole  court.  And  see  ^ 
Jackson  v.  Wiicox,  1  Suim.  344.  So, 
where  it  was  a^JTced  between  the  vendors 
and  vendee  of  goods,  that  the  latter  should 
pay  10s.  per  ton  beyond  the  market  price, 
which  sum  was  to  be  applied  in  liquidation 
of  an  old  debt  due  to  one  of  the  vendors  ; 
and  the  payment  of  the  goods  was  guar- 
anteed by  a  third  person,  but  the  bargain 
between  the  parties  was  not  communicated 
to  the  surety ;  it  was  held,  that  that  was  a 
fraud  on  the  surety,  and  rendered  the 
guaranty  void.  Pidcock  v.  -Bishop,  3  B. 
lb  C.  605. 

(m)  Lindeneau  v.  Desborough,  8  B.  &  C. 
686 ;  Bufe  v.  Tunier,  6  Taunt.  338 ;  ao 
excellent  case  on  the  subject  of  conceal- 
ment. See  further,  Clark  v.  Man.  Ins. 
Co.  8  How.  235 ;  Fletcher  t;.  Common- 
wealth  Ins.  Co.  18  Pick.  419;  Walden  o 
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in  others  which  come  within  this  principle,  the  supjnessio  veri 
has  the  same  effect  in  law  as  the  expressio  falsu 

The  next  rule  of  which  we  would  speak  is  one  which  is  fire* 
quently  of  very  difficult  application.     It  is  the  rule  which  dis4{ 
j  [criminates  between  the  mere  expression  of  opinion  and  thej- 
[istatement  of  a  fact,  (n)     This  is  often  a  question  for  the  jury  ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  is  matter  of  law,  it  may  be  said  that  a  false  rep- 
resentation, in  order  to  have  the  full  effect  of  fraud,  must  relate 
to  a  substantial  matter  of  fact,  and  not  merely  to  a  matter 
which  rests  in  opinion,  or  estimate,  or  judgment  (o)     One  rea- 
son is,  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  mere  statement  of  opinion 
is  false,  for  no  one  can  know  what  another  thinks,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, unless  the  opinion  is  of  some  tangible  matter  of  fact 
plainly  before  one's  eyes,  and  then  it  would  generally  be  a  false- 
hood as  to  fact.     Another  reason  is,  that  if  one  person  has  an 
opinion,  so  may  another  ;  and  if  any  one  relies  on  mere  opin- 
ion, instead  of  ascertaining  facts,  it  is  his  own  folly.     But  this 
rule  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  its  reason.     For  though  thesl 
statement  be  in  form  only  of  ^  ppinion ;    yet  if  that  opinionU 
was  one  on  whichtte  other  party  was  justified  in  relying,  either  |L 
by  the  relations  existing  between  the  parties,  (p)  or  by  the  nature  \ 

Louisiana  Ins.  Co.  12  La.  134 ;  Lyon  v.  (o)  Thus,  misrepresentations  by  one 
Commercial  Ins.  Co.  2  Rob.  (La.),  266 ;  contracting  party  to  the  other,  as  to  ^ 
New  York  Bowery  Ins.  Co.  v.  New  York  yalue  or  quantity  of  a  commodity  in  mar- 
Ins.  Co.  17  Wend.  359.  ket,  where  correct  information  on  the  suh- 
(n)  Where  a  person,  having  land  for  ject  is  equally  within  the  power  of  both 
sale,  gave  an  authority  in  writing  to  sell  parties,  with  equal  diligence,  do  not,  in 
it  upon  certain  terms,  containing  the  fol-  contemplation  of  law,  constitute  fraud, 
lowme  clause  : — '*  I  will  guaranty  that  Foley  v.  Cowgill,  5  Blackf.  18.  And  the 
there  is  45,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  same  principle  was  applied  in  Baily  v, 
pine  timber,  on  the  townsliip;  and  the  Merrell,  3  Bulstr.  94,  where  a  earner 
purchaser  may  elect,  within  thirty  days  of  brought  an  action  of  deceit  for  rcpresent- 
the  purchade,  to  take  it  at  a  survey  of  all  ing  that  a  load  was  only  8  cwt.,  when  it 
the  standing  pine  timber  at  one  dollar  per  was  20  cwt,  whereby  two  of  \n^  horses 
thousand,  or  pay  the  said  $45,000 ; "  it  was  were  killed.  Judgment  was  arrested,  be- 
held,  that  this  (Qd  not  amount  to  a  repre-  cause  the  carrier  might  have  weighed  tho 
sentation  that  there  were  in  fact  forty-five  load  himself.  —  But  false  repn^entations 
millions  of  feet  of  timber  on  the  land,  by  a  vendor  of  real  estate  as  to  its  income 
Hammatt  &.  Emerson,  27  Me.  308.  So  or  profits  will  invalidate  the  sale.  Irving 
in  Sandford  v.  Handy,  23  Wend.  260,  it  v.  Thomas,  18  Me.  418;  Hutchinson  v. 
was  Ae/^,  that  a  vendor  of  land  is  not  liable  Morley,  7  Scott,  341.  And  see  Madde- 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  of  its  value  ;  ford  v.  Austwick,  1  Simons,  89 ;  Wilson 
but  he  is  for  a  false  representation  as  to  v.  Wilson,  6  Scott,  540 ;  Dobell  v.  Ste* 
its  location,  if  the  purchaser  have  not  an  yens,  3  B.  &  C.  623. 
opportunity  at  the  time  of  seeing  the  land.  ( p)  See  Shaeffer  v.  Sleade,  7  BlackC 
&D  also,  he  is  liable  for  a  misrepresentation  178. 
■8  to  the  cost  of  the  land. 
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of  the  case,  and  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  not  in  fact  held,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  , 
\  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  false  statement  of.  a  fact,  or  rather  ( 
why  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  false  statement  of  a  fact. 

The  misrepresentation  need  not  be  made  by  the  party  whom 
it  benefits,  in  order  to  constitute  a  firaud  as  against  him.  (q)  It 
may  be  his  by  adoption ;  as  if  a  seller  knew  that  a  false  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  a  third  party,  which  was  known  to  the 
buyer,  and  was  operating  upon  his  mind,  and  inducing  him  to 
complete  the  purchase ;  (r)  if  the  seller  only  permits  the  buyer 


{q)  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  A 
trusts  B  upon  the  fraudulent  recommen- 
dation of  C,  A  is  not  left  to  his  action  for 
damages  against  C  for  the  deceit^  but  the 
fraud  of  C  invalidates  tlie  contract  be- 
tween A  and  B,  and  gives  A  the  same 
right  to  retake  the  goods  as  if  the  fraud 
had  proceeded  directly  from  B  him- 
self. Fitzsimmons  v.  Joslin,  21  Vt.  129, 
is  a  veiT  interesting  and  valuable  case 
upon  this  point.  In  that  case  the  credi- 
tors of.  a  trader  who  was  insolvent,  but 
who  wished  to  purchase  goods,  being  un- 
willing to  extend  to  him  further  credit, 
told  him  that  they  did  not  like  to  sell  to 
him  if  he  could  buv  elsewhere,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  another  merchant,  and 
authorized  him  to  refer  to  them.  He  at- 
tempted to  purchase  of  this  merchant,  and, 
being  asked  for  refci-enccs,  gave  the  names, 
of  his  original  creditors,  and  was  told  to  call 
again  in  half  an  hour.  He  did  call  again 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  purchase 
was  effected.  No  inquiiy  was  made  by 
the  vendor  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  his  cir- 
comstances,  nor  did  he  give  any  assurances 
whatever  relative  thereto.  On  the  same 
day,  and  after  the  purchase  was  effected, 
the  purchaser  met  one  of  his  original  cred- 
itors, who  told  him  that  he  had  ^n  called 
upon  by  the  vendor,  and  that "  he  had 
given  9A  good  an  account  of  him  as  he 
could  and  not  make  himself  liable," — 
**  that  he  had  told  him  that  ho,  the  pur- 
chaser, wafi  a  clever  fellow,  and  was  doing 
a  thriving  business  in  Vergennes,  and  that 
he,  the  creditor,  had  sold  him  goods,  and 
be  paid  well,  and  he  was  ready  to  sell  him 
more."  At  the  time  of  tliis  transaction, 
the  purchaser  was  in  arrears  to  these  same 
original  creditors,  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  each,  and  ^eir  de- 
mands had  actually  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of   their  attorney  at  Yoi^nncs, 


where  the  purchaser  resided,  for  col- 
lection ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
this  last  pui'chose  had  been  effected,  they 
sent  instructions  to  the  attorney  to  attacn 
the  goods,  as  the  property  of  the  pui^ 
chaser,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 
destination.  This  was  done,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  vendor  was  informed  of  the  insol- 
vency of  the  purchaser,  which  was  within 
a  week  after  the  attachment,  he  demanded 
the  goods  of  the  sheriff,  offering  to  pay 
freight;  but  the  sheriff  refused  to  surrender 
them.  The  attachment  was  mude  upon 
suits  in  favor  of  the  several  original  cred- 
itors ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  either  of 
these  creditors,  except  the  one  above 
mentioned,  had  made  any  representation 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  matter.  And 
it  was  Ae/J,  that  the  purchaser  wa.<t  respon- 
sible for  the  representations  made  by  h. 
creditor,  and  that  the  vendor,  having' been 
cheated  and  deceived  by  means  for  which 
the  purchaser  was  legally  responsible, 
might  sustain  trover  against  the  sheriff  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  goods  so  attached, 
(r)  Crocker  v,  Lewis,  3  Sumner,  8.  In 
this  case  it  was  kdd^  that  a  representation 
made  by  A  to  B,  and  communicated  by 
B  to  C,  who,  relying  thereupon,  contracts 
with  A,  by  which  ho  is  defrauded,  shall 
have  the  same  effect  to  avoid  the  contract 
ps  if  made  directly  by  A  to  C.  See  also, 
Bowers  v.  Johnson,  10  Smedcs  &  M.  169 ; 
Hunt  V,  Moore,  2  Barr,  105.  So  fraudu- 
lent representations  by  A  to  B  concerning 
another's  credit  or  solvency,  if  communi- 
cated to  C,  who,  relying  upon  them, 
trusts  such  third  person,  may  give  C  a 
right  of  action  against  A,  as  much  as  if 
the  communication  had  been  addressed  to 
C  in  person.  For  the  foundation  of  such 
an  action  is  not  privity  of  contract,  but 
the  author  of  the  fraudulent  misrepresen- 
tations is  guilty  of  a  tort,  and  is  answers 
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to  act  under  this  delusion,  he  makes  the  falsehood  his  own,  and 
it  is  his  fraud,  (s)  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  general  principles  of  agency,  that  a 
principal  may  commit  a  fraud  by  an  agent :  or  may  even  be 
affected  by  the  fraud  of  his  agent,  although  personally  hon- 
est (0 

We  have  already  seen  that,  generally,  wherever  one  has  a 
right  to  rescind  a  contract,  and  exercises  that  right,  he  must 
restore  the  other  party  to  the  same  condition  that  he  would 
have  been  in  if  the  contract  had  not  been  made,  (u)  But  where 
the  right  to  rescind  springs  from  discovered  fraud,  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule;  the  defrauded  party  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  rescind  because  the  contract  has  been  partly  executed, 
and  the  parties  cannot  be  fully  restored  to  their  former  pos^ 
tion ;  (v)  but  he  must  rescind  as  soon  as  circumstances  permi 


ble  for  tlie  damage  suffered  by  anj  one 
from  such  tortioas  contract.  Gerhard  v. 
Bates,  2  Ellis  &  B.  476,  20  Rng.  L.  &  Eq. 
129 ;  Pilraore  v.  Hood,  5  Bin^^.  if.  c.  97. 
In  this  last  case,  the  defendant  being  about 
to  soil  a  public-house,  falsely  represented 
to  B  who  had  agreed  to  purchase  it,  that 
the  receipts  were  j£180  a  month ;  B  having, 
to  the  knowledge  of  defendant,  communi- 
cated this  representation  to  plaintiff,  who 
became  the  purchaser  instead  of  B,  held, 
that  an  action  lay  against  defendant  at 
the  suit  of  plaintiff.  See  also,  Weather- 
ford  V,  Fishback,  3  Scam.  170.  But  in 
McCracken  v.  West,  17  Ohio,  16,  it  was 
held,  that  if  A  write  a  letter  to  B,  desiring 
him  to  introduce  the  bearer  to  such  mei^ 
chants  as  he  may  desire,  and  describing 
him  as  a  man  of  property,  and  the  bearer 
do  not  deliver  the  letter  to  B,  but  use  it 
to  obtain  credit  with  C,  C  cannot  maintain 
an  action  for  deceit  against  A,  though  the 
representations  in  the  letter  are  untrue. 

(»)  See*  Warner  ».  Daniels,  1  Woodb.  & 
M.  90;  Harris  v.  Delamar,  3  Ired.  Ed. 
219;  Bowers  v.  Johnson,  10  Smedes  & 
M.  173;  Lawrence  v.  Hand,  23  Miss. 
105. 

(0  Fitzsimmons  v.  Joslln,  21  Vt.  129. 
In  this  case  Redfiddt  J.,  ably  reviews  the 
decided  cases,  and  pointedly  condemns  the 
cases  of  Comfoot  o.  Fowke,  6  M.  &  W. 
858 ;  and  Langridge  v.  Jjevy,  2  M.  &  W. 
.519,  4  id.  336,  as  unsound.  See  also. 
Fuller  V.  Wilson,  3  Q.  B.  68  ;  and  Cross 
V.  Sacket,  2  Bosw.  617.  And  see  aide, 
yoL  1,  pp.  72,  73,  and  notes. 


(m)  Burton  v.  Stewart,  3  Wend.  2.36 ; 
Thayer  t;.  Turner,  8  Met.  550 ;  Kimball 
V.  Cunningham,  4  Mass.  502 ;  Perley  v 
Balch,  23  Pick.  283.  Sec  also  ante,  p 
679,  n.  (a).  But  in  Stevend  i;.  Austin,  1 
Met.  557,  where  B  received  the  promissory 
note,  etc.,  of  A,  for  goodi*  which  A  fraud- 
ulently obtained  of  him  and  sold  to  C, 
who  had  knowledge  of  the  fraud ;  it  wa8 
held,  that  B  might  maintain  an  action  of 
trover  for  the  goods  against  C,  without 
rcstoringihe  note  to  A.  And  Sfiaw,  C.  J., 
said :  "The  question  is  whether  the  plain- 
tiff was  bound  to  tender  back  the  note  and 
money  he  had  received  before  he  could 
bring'his  action.  We  think  he  was  not. 
Not  to  the  defendant;  for  the  plaintiff  had 
received  notliing  of  him.  Nor  could  the 
defendant  raise  the  question,  whctlier  the 
plaintiff  had  made  restoration  to  Foster 
or  not.  It  was  res  inter  alios,  with  which 
the  plaintiff  had  no  concern,  and  was 
wholly  irrelative  to  the  issue  lictween  the 
parties,"  Generally,  an  offer  to  rotum  the 
property  received  is  as  effectual  as  actually 
returning  it.  See  Howard  v.  Cadwalader, 
6  Black?.  225 ;  Newell  v.  Turner,  9  Por- 
ter, 420.  Barnett  v,  Stanton,  2  Ala.  181. 
But  see  Carter  v.  Walker,  2  Rich.  40.  In 
Bacon  v.  Brown,  4  Bibb,  91,  it  was  held, 
that  in  an  action  for  damages  for  deceit  in 
a  sale  of  personal  property,  it  wiis  not 
necessary  to  return,  or  offer  to  return  the 
property.  Aliter,  if  the  buyer  disaftirms 
the  comract  and  sues  for  iJie  price  paid. 

(v)  Thus,  where  a  vendor  rei-eivcd,  in 
part  payment  for  goods,  the  note  of  a 
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and  must  not  go  on  with  the  contract  after  the  discovery  of  the 
firand,  so  as  to  increase  the  injury  necessarily  caused  to  the 
firaudulent  party  by  the  rescission,  (w)  •  In  other  words,  if  he 
rescinds  on  the  ground  of  £raud,  he  must  do  so  at  once  on  dis- 
covering the  fraud ;  {z)  for  he  is  not  bound  to  rescind,  and  any 


third  person,  and  for  the  other  part  an 
order  from  the  vendee  on  another  person, 
which  order  was  duly  paid,  it  was  hid,  that 
the  vendor  having  taken  the  note  upon  the 
false  and  fraudulent  representations  by  the 
vendee  that  the  maker  was  solvent,  mif^ht 
xctnm  the  note  to  the  vendee,  and  main- 
tain assumpsit  for  the  balance  of  the 
amount  of  tne  goods  sold  above  the  order, 
without  returning  the  order  also,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  be  placed 
entirely  in  statu  quo.  Martin  i;.  Roberts,  5 
Cush.  126.  Had  the  vendor  sought  by 
replevin  to  recover  all  the  articles  sold  in 
tpecie,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  return  all  the  consideration  received. 
In  Frost  r.  Lowry,  15  Ohio,  200,  it  was 
hdd,  that  if  A  obtains  goods  of  B  by  fiilse 
pretences,  and  gives  therefor  an  accepted 
draft  upon  C,  an  accommodation  acceptor, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  B  to  return  the  draft 
to  A,  in  order  to  rescind  the  sale,  and  re- 
cover back  the  goods.  And  so  if  a  per- 
son effect  a  compromise  of  his  debts,  by 
fraudulent  representations,  and  procure  a 
discharge  of  the  same  by  paying  a  percent- 
age thereon,  and  an  action  be  brought  to 
recover  the  balance,  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  preliminary 
to  tlie  right  of  recovery,  that  the  plaintiff 
repay  or  offer  to  repay  the  percentage 
received.  The  doctrine  of  the  rescission 
of  contracts  does  not  apply  to  such  a  case. 
Pierce  v.  Wood,  8  Foster,  519. 

(10)  Thus,  in  Masson  o.  Bovet,  1  Denio, 
69,  it  was  hddf  that  where  a  party  has 
been  led  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  the 
fraud  of  the  other  party,  he  may,  upon 
discovering  the  fraud,  rescind  the  contract, 
and  recover  whatever  he  has  advanced 
upon  it,  provided  he  does  so  at  the  earliest 
moment  after  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
fraud,  and  returns  whatever  he  has  him- 
self received  upon  it.  In  that  case  the 
defendant,  liciiig  the  plaintiff  in  a  judg^ 
ment.and  alK)ut  to  cause  land  of  the  judg- 
ment debtor  to  be  sold  on  execution, 
ftandulently  i-cpresentcd  to  the  plaintiff 
that  the  land  to  bo  sold  was  free  from  any 
prior  encnmbmnoe,  when  in  truth  it  was 
nlgect  to  older  liens  to  more  than  its 


value,  and  thereby  induced  him  to  become 
the  purchaser  at  the  sheriff's  sale  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  received  from  him 
in  payment  of  his  bid  the  note  of  a  third 
person  held  by  the  plaintiff  for  a  lareer 
sum  than  the  amount  bid,  giving  back  nis 
own  note  for  the  balance.  It  was  held, 
that  the  plaintiff,  who  had,  immediately 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  offered  to 
give  up  the  note  received  by  him,  and  to 
assign  the  certificate  of  sale,  cuuld  main- 
tain replevin  in  the  detinet  against  the  de- 
fendant, for  the  note  so  transferred  to  the 
defendant  by  him. 

(x)  Thus,  where  A  en«iged  to  carry 
away  certain  rubbish  fur  B  at  a  specijied 
sum,  but  found  upon  commencing  his 
work  that  B  had  made  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  quantity  of  rubbish, 
but  nevertheless  went  on  with  the  work, 
and  then  sought  to  recover  more  than  the 
sum  specified  by  the  contract,  it  was  held, 
that  by  going  on  with  the  work  he  had 
waived  the  fraud,  and  could  not  recover 
except  upon  the  special  contract.  Selw^ 
r.  Fogg,  5  M.  &  W.  83.  Saratoga  R.  R. 
V.  Row,  24  Wend.  74,  is  very  analogous, 
and  see  Herrin  v.  Libbey,  36  Me.  350.  So 
if  a  party  defrauded  brings  an  action  on 
the  contract  to  enforce  it,  he  thereby 
waives  the  fraud  and  affirms  the  contract. 
Ferguson  v.  Carrington,  9  B.  &  C.  59 ; 
Kimball  v,  Cunningham,  4  Mass.  502. 
See  also,  Whitney  v,  Allaire,  4  Dcnio, 
554;  Lloyd  v,  Brewster,  4  Paige,  537. 
So  if,  after  a  party  has  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts  tending  to  affect  a  contract 
with  fraud,  he  offers  to  perform  it  on  a 
condition  which  he  has  no  right  to  exact, 
he  therebjr  waives  the  fraud,  and  cannot 
set  it  up  in  an  action  on  the  contract. 
Blydenburgh  v.  Welsh,  Bald w.  33 1 .  And 
see  Lamerson  v  Marvin,  8  Barb.  10.  But 
in  Adams  17.  Shelby,  10  Ala.  478,  it  was 
held,  that  when  a  party,  by  fraud,  obtains 
possession  of  praperty,  under  a  contract 
which  he  had  not  complied  with  on  his 
part,  an  offer  by  the  defrauded  party  to 
make  a  new  contract,  which  is  not  acceded 
to,  is  not  a  waiver  of  any  right  he  luid 
against  the  other  for  the  fraud  practised. 
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delay,  espedally  if  it  be  injarions  to  the  other  party,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  waiver  of  his  right.  Cases  often  say  that  fraud 
makes  a  contract  absolutely  voidj  {y)  but  by  this  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  innocent  party  cannot  waive  the  fraud,  and  in- 
sist upon  the  contract  And  such  a  waiver  would  be  inferred 
from  his  continuing  to  treat  as  his  own  the  property  which 
came  to  him  by  reason  of  the  fraud,  (z)  The  mere  lapse  of 
time,  if  it  be  considerable,  goes  far  to  establish  a  waiver  of  this 
right;  and  if  it  be  connected  with  an  obvious  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  defrauded  person  to  discover  the  fraud  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  caxe  and  intelligence, 
it  would  be  almost  conclusive,  (a) 

The  fraudulent  party  cannot  himself  assert  his  fraud,  and 
daim  as  his  right  any  advantages  resulting  from  it  To  per- 
mit him  to  do  so  would  be  to  contradict  the  plainest  prindples 
of  law.  No  man  can  be  permitted  to  found  any  rights  upon} 
I  his  own  wrong ;  (b)  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  inference  from 
this,  that  if  both  parties  are  in  fault,  the  law  will  not  interfere 
between  them  ;  and  this  is  so,  if  both  parties  are  actually  fraud- 
ulent, although  the  beginning,  and  the  greater  fraud,  may  be  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  (c) 

The  general  rule,  that  equity  gives  relief  only  where  the  law 
cannot,  seems  not  applicable  to  cases  of  fraud ;  for  there  equity 
and  law  have,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
But  where  the  injured  party  confines  his  claim  to  damages,  he 
should  bring  his  action  at  law.  If  he  seeks  to  set  aside  the 
contract  entirely  on  this  ground,  he  must  either  wait  until  sued 
upon  the  contract,  and  then  interpose  this  defence  at  law,  or 


(y)  Flynn  v.  Williams,  7  Ircd.  32.  &  F.  234  ;  Irvine  v,  Kirkpatrick,  House  of 

'  '  ""  IS,  in  Campbell  v,  Fleming,  1     Lords,  3  Eng.  L.  &  Eg.  17. 

40,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  party        (6)  Jones  v.  Yates,  V  B.  &  C.  532,  per 


(z)  Thus,  in  Campbell  v.  Fleming,  1     Lords,  3  Eng.  L.  &  Eg.  17. 
k..  &  E.  40,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  party        (6)  Jones  v.  Yates,  t  B. 
be  induced  to  purchase  an  article  by  fraud-    Lord  Tenterden  ;  Taylor  v.  Weld,  5  Miiss. 


ulent  representations  of  the  seller  respect-  116  ;  Ayres  v.  Hewett,  19  Me.  281 ;  Hol- 
ing it,  and  after  discovering  the  fraud  con-  lis  v.  Morris,  2  Harrine.  (Del. ),  1 28.  TJiere- 
tinue  to  deal  with  the  article  as  his  own,  fore  one  who  gives  a  fraudulent  bill  of  sale 
he  cannot  recover  back  the  money  from  to  defraud  his  creditors  cannot  set  it  aside, 
the  seller.  And  semble  that  the  nght  to  Bessey  v.  Windham,  6  Q.  B.  166;  Nich- 
repudiate  the  contract  is  not  afterwards  ols  v.  Patten,  18  Me.  231. 
revived  by  the  discovery  of  another  inci-  (c)  Warburton  v.  Aken,  1  McLean, 
dent  in  the  same  fraud.  460 ;  Goudv  v.  Gebhart,  1  Ohio  State, 
(a)  See  Veazie  v,  Williams,  8  Story,  262 ;  Nellis  v.  Clark,  20  Wend.  24 ; 
618.    But  see  Attwood  v.  Small,  6  Clark  Smith  v.  Hubbs,  1  Fairf.  71 ;  Hoover  v 

Fierce,  27  Miss.  13. 
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by  his  bill  in  equity  seek  for  an  injunction,  or  other  proper 
remedy.  There  is  one  distinction,  however,  which  rests  upon 
cases  of  authority,  but  is  in  its,own  nature  so  far  technical  that 
we  have  some  doubts  whether  it  would  now  be  generally 
adopted.  It  is  this  ;  that  while  in  a  suit  on  a  simple  contract, 
fraud  is  a  good  and  complete  defence,  it  is  not  pleadable  in  bar 
to  an  action  founded  upon  a  specialty.  Some  of  the  courts 
which  have  recognized,  and  perhaps  enforced  this  distinction, 
have  doubted  its  reasonableness ;  and  in  that  mingling  of  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction,  which  has  made  much  progress,  and 
threatens,  or  promises,  to  make  more,  we  think  this  distinction 
will  disappear,  (d) 


(d)  Any  snch  distinction  is  denied  in 
IfassachusettB.  See  Hazard  v.  Irwin,  18 
Pick.  95.  In  that  case  it  was  hdd,  that  in 
an  action  on  a  contract  under  seal,  in 
which  one  of  /he  contracting  parties  is 
seeking  to  enforce  the  contract  against  the 
other,  the  defendant  may  plead  that  the 
contract  was  obtained  by  frand  and  im- 
position. And  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  conrt,  said :  "  It  was 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  al- 
leged fraud  in  defence  of  a  suit  on  a  sim- 
ple contract,  such  a  fraud  is  not  pleadable 
m  bar  of  an  action  on  a  deed  or  specialty. 
Several  cases*  are  cited  in  support  of  this 
position,  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  New  York,  and  the  point  seems  to  be 
there  so  settled  by  a  series  of  cases.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
original  case,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  this  series,  is  hardlv  an  au- 
thority for  the  point.  Dorian  r.  Sammis, 
2  Johns.  179,  note.  The  case  was  debt 
on  bond,  for  the  price  of  a  slave ;  the  de- 
fendant relied  on  the  fact  that  the  negro 
was  free,  and  not  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  when  be  sold  her;  a  mere  fail- 
ure of  consideration,  and  with  no  aver- 
ment of  fraudulent  representation.  The 
court  ask,  '  can  a  defendant  in  a  court  of 
law  get  rid  of  a  bond,  given  on  a  sale  of  a 
chattel,  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  con- 
sideration? There  is  no  oliegation  that 
the  plaintiff  sold  the  chattel  fraudulently, 
and  knowing  that  he  had  no  title.  There 
is  no  case  m  which  a  bond  can  be  set 
aside  but  where  the  consideration  was 
Toid  in  law,  or  where  there  was  ihind.' 
Bat  it  was  afterwards  ruled,  that  fraud 
be  pleaded  to  a  specialty  in  a 


court  of  law,  not  affecting  the  execution 
of  the  bond  itself;  but  these  decisions  are 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration,  that 
a  more  adequate  remedy,  and  one  better 
adapted  at  once  to  discover  the  fraud  and 
to  relieve  against  it,  is  afforded  in  equity. 
In  one  of  the  late  casQs  on  the  subject, 
Chief  Justice  Savage  says :  '  I  confess  I  ^ 
can  see  no  very  good  reason  why  this  de- 
fence should  be  excluded  from  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  party  sent  into  a  comt  of 
equity  ;  but  so  the  point  has  always  been 
decided.'  Stevens  v.  Judson,  4  Wend. 
473.  But  whatever  may  have  been  de- 
cided elsewhere,  we  think  it  has  long  l)ecn 
a  settled  rule  in  Massachusetts,  that  such 
a  fraud  as  that  set  forth  in  this  case,  is  a 
good  defence,  as  well  to  an  action  founded 
on  a  deed  as  any  other ;  it  i^  rather  acted 
on  as  a  settled  rule,  than  discussed  and 
decided  in  any  particular  case.  The  cases 
cited  on  the  argument,  are  cases  in  which 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  upon  great  con- 
sideration, proceeded  upon  this  as  a  settled 
rule  of  law.  Bliss  v.  Thompson,  4  Muss. 
492;  Somes  v.  Skinner,  16  Mass.  348; 
Somes  V,  Brewer,  2  Pick.  191.  The 
second  of  the  above  cases  was  a  real  ac- 
tion, involving  a  question  of  title,  and  the 
deed,  by  which  the  plaintiff  conveyed  to 
tlie  defendant,  being  shown  to  have  been 
obtained  by  imposition  and  fraud,  it  was 
held  that  no  titled  passed.  The  last  of  the 
above  cases  assumed  the  same  rule  to  be  a 
settled  rule  of  law;  but  the  case  was  dis- 
tinjruishable  in  this,  that  the  first  grantee, 
who  obtained  the  deed  from  the  plaintiff 
by  fraud  and  imposition,  had  conveyed 
the  land  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  without 
notice,  add  so  it  was  held,  that  as  against 
him  the  rule  did  not  apply.     The  general 
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It  is  said  that  the  law  never  presumes  fraud.  K  this  maxim 
is  regarded  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  horror  with  which 
the  law  regards  fraud,  and  its  unwillingness  to  suppose  that 
any  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  thing  so  base,  it  may  be  useful 
And  if  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  law  never  presumes 
fraud  without  any  evidence,  as  it  will  sometimes  presume  pay- 
ment or  title  from  lapse  of  time,  it  is  true,  (e)  But  this  language 
is  sometimes  used  when  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  it 
will  not  too  readily  admit  fraud  upon  slight  evidence;  and 
when  it  might  be  taken  to  mean,  what  certainly  is  not  true, 
that  the  law  will  never  imply  fraud  where  it  is  not  directly 
proved,  or  will  not  call  and  treat  as  constructive  fraud  that 
which  is  not  proved  to  be  actual  fraud.  (/)     There  is  such  a 

'  ^^hrase  in  use  as  legal  fraud ;  meaning  not  fraud  which  the  law 
fallows,  but  that  which  the  law  for  good  reasons  calls  fraud, 
i  although  neither  the  dictionary  nor  morality  would  give  it  that 

i  iname.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  It: 
would  often  be  very  harsh,  and  apparentiy  very  unjust,  to  inflict 
all  the  consequences  oT  fraud  upon  one  who  had  made  a  mate- 
rial misstatement  in  ignorance,  only  because  of  his  own  error : 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  still  more  unjust  to  permit  all  the 
consequences  of  this  false  statement  to  fall  and  rest  on  him 
whose  only  fault  was  hi  believing  that  one  told  the  truth,  who 
in  fact  was  telling  that  which  was  false.    In  our  first  volume 


doctrine  was  also  settled  in  a  case  in  tj,  a  plea  and  proof  that  such  contract 
which  the  opinion  was  given  bj  Parsons^  was  obtained  by  fraud  and  imposition 
C.  J.  It  is  directly  in  point.  It  was  on  would  constitute  a  good  defence  at  law, 
covenant,  and  the  dcfenaant  pleaded  that  and,  of  course,  that  had  this  been  a  suit 
it  was  obtained  by  fraud  and  imposition,  against  Penman,  he  might  have  made  this 
and  the  defence  was  held  good.  The  defence  at  law,"  To  the  same  effect  ia 
question  as  to  the  relative  jurisdiction  of  Hoitt  v.  Holcomb,  S  Foster,  5b5  ;  Hewin 
courts  of  law  and  equity  is  there  consider-  v,  Libbey,  36  Me.  350 ;  Hancock's  Ap- 
ed. The  learned  judge  concludes  this  peal,  34  Penn.  St.  155. 
pan  of  the  case  thus :  *But  when  a  court  le)  Hatch  v.  Bayley,  12  Cush-  27. 
of  law  has  regularly  the  fact  of  fraud  ad-  (/)  It  is  frequently  said,  that  courts  of 
mitted  or  proved,  no  good  reason  can  be  equity  can  act  more  upon  presumptive 
assigned  why  relief  should  not  be  obtained  evidence  of  fraud  tlian  courts  of  law,  but 
there,  although  not  always  in  the  same  the  consideration  of  that  subject  in  detail 
wav  in  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  equi-  is  foreign  td  the  object  of  the  present 
ty/  Boynton  v.  Hubbard,  7  Mass.  119.  work.  See  Warner  p.  Daniels,  1  Woodb. 
The  court  are  all  of  opinion,  that  in  an  &  M.  90 ;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  190 ;  Rose- 
action  on  a  contract,  though  under  seal,  velt  v*  Fulton,  2*  Cowen,  129  ,*  NeviUo  «. 
in  which  a  party  is  seeking  to  enforce  a  Wilkinson,  1  Bro.  Ch.  543. 
contract  against  the  other  contracting  par^ 
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we  have  considered  this  subject  somewhat  in  connection  with 
the  law  of  agency.     In  general,  we  should  say,  that  where  one| 
states  what  is  not  true,  and  injurious  consequences  result  tol 
another,  the  municipal  law,  although,  as  we  have  said,  not] 
identical  with  the  law  of  morality,  may  well  borrow  some  light ! 
from  it.  I  The  question  should  be  asked,  first,  whether  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  actual  ignorance,  and  then,  whether  this 
jggorance  ^s  innocent.  1   Nor  would  it  be  enough  to  give  such  . 
a  falsehood  inununity,  that  the  ignorance  was  not  intentional 
and  wilful,  if  it  arose  from  the  unquestionable  negligence  of 
the  party.     Such  a  case  as  that  would  fall  within  all  the  rea- 
I  son,  and  we  think  all  the  law,  of  intentional  falsehood.     But 
1  we  go  ftirther ;  and  say,  that  if  the  ignorance  might  have  been 
\  avoided  by  such  care,  and  such  intelligence,  and  such  investi-i 
i  gation,  as  the  party  making  the  statement  was  bound  to  have^ 
'and  use,  then  he  is  responsible  for  its  effects,  (g-)     But  while 
we  admit  that  he  to  whom  a  deliberate  assertion  is  made,  of  a 
fact  material  to  his  conduct  and  his  interests,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  earnest  inquiry  and  careful  scrutiny  should  pre- 
cede such  assertion,  and  that,  in  their  absence,  he  who  makes  it 
must  be  held  responsible  for  it,  we  stop  short  of  the  doctrine,lA 
that  whoever  asserts  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  isi  | 
in  the  same  category  with  him  who  asserts  what  he  knows  to  W 
be  false.     This  would  be  to  say,  that  wilful  falsehood  and  mere 
mistake  are  theS  same  thing  in  the  law ;  which  cannot  be  true. 
Although  it  may  be  true,  that  when  a  loss  must  fall  either  on 
one  who  misleads  or  one  who  is  misled,  it  shall  be  cast  by  the 
law  on  the  first  rather  than  the  last,  still,  this  is  not  because 

(g)  And  tho  case  of  Adamson  v.  Jarvis,  true  owner.    And  this  was  placed  on  the 

4  Bing.  66,  well  illustrates  this  principle,  ground  of  an  implied  contract  on  tho  part 

There  the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff,  an  of  tho  defendant  to  indemnify  a  person  for 

auctioneer,  an  order  and  authority  to  sell  doing  what  he  had  employed  him  to  do. 

certain  goods,  representing  himself  to  he  And  false  statements,  b3:  a  vendor  of  land, 

the  true  owner.    The  plaintiff  sold  them,  of  tho  quantity,  Quality,  or  boundaries  of 

and  paid  over  tlie  proc'ccds  to  the  defend-  the  premises  sold,  if  material,  and  relied 

ant.    The  goods  proved  not  to  belong  to  upon  by  the  other  party,  will  avoid  tho 

the  defendant,  and  the  true  owner  recov-  sale,  whether  the  vendor  knew  them  to  be 

ered  their  value  of  the  auctioneer.    The  false    or   not.      Warner   r.  Daniels,    1 

latter  was  allowed  to  recover  of  the  de-  Woodb.  &  M.  90 ;  Ainslie  v.  Medlyoott, 

fendant   for   having    falsely   represented  9  Ves.  13 ;  Shackelford  o.  Handley,  1  A. 

himself  to  be  the  true  owner,  although  K.  Marsh.  500 ;  Monroe  v.  Pritchetty  1§ 

there  was  no  evidence  of  any  fraud,  or  Ala.  785. 
malice,  or  knowledge  that  he  was  not  the 

VOL.  II.  60 
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of  firand,  actual,  constmctive,  or  legal,  bnt  simply  becanBe  each 
party  should  bear  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 

It  is  certain  that  misrepresentation  may  not  imply  fraud  in 
fact,  because  it  may  spring  whoUy  from  mistake ;  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  calling  a  misrepresentation,  which  is  inno- 
cent in  fact,  fraudulent  in  law.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  mate- 
j !  rial  misrepresentations  which  go  to  the  substance  of  a  contract, 
1 1  avoid  that  contract,  whether  they  are  caused  by  mistake,  and 
1 1  occur  wholly  without  fault,  or  are  designed  and  fraudulent  (A) 
This  principle  is  carried  so  far,  that  if  one  acquires  property 
by  a  purchase  founded  upon  his  misrepresentations,  especially  if 
they  be  not  only  frdse  but  fraudulent,  he  acquires  no  right  in 
the  properly,  but  the  seller  may  retake  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  had  been  stolen ;  that  is,  with  all  reasonable,  necessary 
force.  (») 

(A)  This  principle  w  asserted  or  im-  v.  Daniels,  1  Woodb.  &  M.  90.  We  add  to 

plied  in  manj  of  toe  cases  alreadj  dted  in  these  Smith  v,  Babcock,  2  Woodb.  &  BL 

this  chapter ;  as  in  Bnford  v.  Ciudwell,  3  246 ;  Mason  v.  Crosby,  1  Woodb.  &  M. 

Mo.  477 ;  Parham  v.  Randolph,  4  How.  842 ;  Doggett  u,  Emerson,  3  Stoiy,  700 ; 

(Miss.),435;  LodEridgev.Foster,4  Scam.  Thomas  v.  McCann,  4  B.  Mon.  601. 
see ;  Snyder V.  Findlej,  Coze,  48 ;  Warner       (t)  Hodgeden  v.  Habbaid»  18  Yt.  604. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ESTOPPELS. 

Sect  L  — Of  Estoppels  in  general 

Coke  defines  Estoppel,  as  existing,  when  ^  &  man's  owne  act 
or  acceptance,  stoppith  or  closeth  up  his  mouth  to  alleage  or 
plead  the  truth."  (a)     This  definition  is  accepted  by  Comyn.  {b) 
But  while  it  seems  to  justify  a  part  at  least  of  the  opprobrium 
which  has  been  cast  upon  estoppels,  it  does  not  appear  to  pre-    ^   \ 
sent  a  just  view  of  them.     We  should  say  rather,  that  an  estop- 1  t3;i*^ 
pel  was  ah  admission  or  a  declaration,  which  the  law  does  not  \ 
permit  him  who  has  made  it  to  deny  or  disprove  for  his  own  J 
benefit,  and  to  the  injury  of  another. 

Estoppel  may  be  used  as  a  defence  against  a  party  who  is 
thus  precluded  by  his  act  or  statement  from  maintaining  his 
action ;  or  it  may  be  used  by  a  plaintiff  to  prevent  or  avoid  a 
defence  which  is  open  to  a  similar  objection. 

The  law  of  estoppels,  especially  in  reference  to  deeds  and  real 

(a)  Co.  Litt*.  352  a.     "Touching  es-  not  estop ;  an  estoppel  against  an  estoppel 

toppels,  which  is  an  ancient  and  carious  puts  the  matter  at  large.     Carpenter  r. 

kind  of  learning/'  Coke,  in  the  passage  Thompson,  3  N.  H.  204.     Where  verity  is 

cited,  gives  these  among  other  rules :  That  apparent  in  the  sanie  record,  there  the  sd- 

every  estoppel  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  that  verse  party  shall  not  be  estopped  to  tnUe 

is  to  bind  ooth  parties,  and  this  is  the  rea-  advantage  of  the  truth.    Sinclair  v.  Jack* 

son  that  regularly  a  stranger  shall  neither  son,  8  Cowen,  543. 

take  advantage  nor  be  bound  by  an  estop-  (6)  Com.  Dig.  Estoppel,  A.  I.    Comyn, 

pel,  but  all  strangers  shall  take  lienefit  of  same  title,  E.  I   to  10,  in    addition  to 

tliat  record  which  doth  run  to  the  disabil-  Coke's  recapitulation,  says,  there  is  no  es- 

ity  of  a  person.   And  see  Doe  v.  Errington,  toppel  by  a  record  coram  non  judice,  nor  by 

6  Bing.  N.  c.  79 ;  Lansing  v.  Montgomery,  an  unauthorized  act  in  pais,  nor  if  an  in- 

2  Johns.  382;  Worcester  v.  Green,  2  Pick,  terest  passes  from  a  party,  i.  e.  though 

425;   Langer  v,  Felton,  I  Rawle,   141;  lessor's  title  at  time  of  deniise  may  not  be 

Wright  V.  Hazen,  24  Vt.  143.    It  must  disputed,  its  expiration  may  l)e  shown. 

be  certam  to  every  intent,  and  not  be  taken  Doe  v.  Seaton,  2  Cromp.,  M.  &  B.  728 ; 

by  argument  nor  inference ;  matter  alleged  Neave   v.    Moos,  1  Bing.  860,  8  J.  B. 

that  is  neither  traversable  nor  material  does  Moore,  389. 
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actions,  had  become  so  much  embarrassed  and  obscured  by 
technicalities,  and  was  so  often  used  as  a  means  of  injustice, 
that  it  became  a  common  saying,  that  ^<  estoppels  are  odious 
in  the  law.  (c)  But  as  they  are  now  regulated  and  practised, 
we  should  say  that  there  was  but  little  ground  for,  and  but  little 
force  in,  this  principle. 

They  are  of  many  kinds ;  which  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes.  1.  Estoppels  by  Record.  2.  Estoppels  by  Deed.  3.  Es- 
toppels in  Pais. 


SECTION   II. 

BSTOPPEL  BY  RECORD. 

The  general  rule  on  this  point  is,  that  no  man  shall  be  pei* 
mitted  to  make  any  averment  which  contradicts  the  record  of 
that  wherein  he  was  a  party.  It  is  as  ancient  as  the  Year- 
Books.  (d)  But  while  it  remains  true,  it  has  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance,  as  a  law  of  estoppel^  at  this  time. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  old  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  any 
one  suffered  a  recovery  or  levied  a  fine  to  A  of  certain  land  of 
B  in  the  name  of  B,  the  record  would  bar  B  from  an  action  to 
recover  the  land,  nor  could  he  maintain  such  an  action,  unless 
he  previously  caused  the  record  to  be  falsified  or  amended,  by 
an  action  of  deceit  (e)  So,  if  by  his  plea,  he  confessed  or  as- 
serted a  certain  tenure  of  land,  he  could  not,  even  in  another  ac- 
tion, deny  or  contradict  this  assertion,  and  found  himself  upon  a 
different  tenure.  (/)  So  he  might  be  estopped  hy  omission; 
that  is,  by  not  denying  of  record ;  as,  if  A  were  sued  in  an  ac- 
tion of  waste  by  B,  and  pleaded  that  there  was  no  waste,  he 
could  not  afterwards  aver  that  he  was  not  in  the  land  by  the 
demise  of  B,  though  this  might  be  a  perfect  defence  if  he  could 
make  it  (g*)     Now,  however,  there  is  little  force  in  this  principle 

(c)  Lampon  v,  Oorke,  5  B.  &  Aid.  606 ;  r.  Carlile,  2  B.  &  Ad.  362 ;  Cole  u.  Oreen 

Owen  V.    Bartholomew,    9   Pick.    520;  1  Lev.  309. 
Steinhauer  v.  Witman,  1  S.  &  R.  438.  (/)  1  Rol.  64,  1.  45. 

Id)  39  H.  6,  32  b.  {g)l  Bol.  864, 1.  15. 

(e)  1  Bol.  Abr.  863, 1.  17,  20,  22..  Bex 
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as  one  of  estoppelj  although  as  one  of  evidence^  it  is  still  import 
tant,  because  an  official  record  is  always  regarded  as  a  most  sol- 
emn and  weighty  evidence ;  although  it  is  not  generally  absolute 
or  conclusive,  because  it  is  open  to  rebutter,  by  proof  of  &aud  or 
material  error.  (A) 

Perhaps  this  principle,  as  strictly  one  of  estoppel,  may  be  the 
foundation  of  one  rule  of  great  force  an^  firequent  application. 
It  is,  that  matters  which  have  once  been  finally  determined  by 
adequate  judicial  authority,  shall  not  again  be  controverted  by 
any  persons  who  were  either  parties  or  privies  to  that  determi- 
nation. This  rule  we  shall  state  and  endeavor  to  illustrate  in 
the  tenth  section  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 


SECTION   III. 

OF  ESTOPPEL  BY  DEED. 

This  is  at  present  more  frequently  resorted  to  in  practice  than 
the  former  mode  of  estoppel ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  demand, 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  a  full  exposition.  The  general  rule 
may  be  thus  illustrated.  A  party  to  a  bond,  or  to  an  indenture, 
or  to  a  deed  of  conveyance,  can  deny  nothing  which  the  bond 
in  its  condition,  or  the  indenture  or  deed  of  conveyance  in  their 
recitals,  aver,  (i)     But  the  seal  has  no  longer  the  solemnity  or 

(A)  This  question  has  arisen,  principally,  ment  which  all  parties  have  agreed  np* 
where  former  judgments,  or  some  facts  in-  on  as  tnie,  it  is  conclusive  on  all.  Good 
cidentally  disposed  of  in  or  by  a  former  title  v.  Bailev,  2  Cowp.  597 ;  Right 
judgment,  is  relied  upon  by  a  party,  v.  Proctor.  4  Burr.  2208 ;  Wood  v.  Day, 
and  the  record  is  oflercd  as  eviucnce.  7  Taunt.  646 ;  Fairtitle  v.  Gilbert,  2  T. 
We  should  say  that  the  weight  of  Ameri-  R.  169  ;  Hill  v.  Manchester  &  S.  W. 
can  authority  was  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  Co.  2  B.  &  Ad.  544 ;  Lainson  v.  Tremere, 
that  the  record  is  evidence,  but  not  con-  1  A.  &  E.  792 ;  Harding  v.  Ambler,  3  M. 
dusivo  evidence.  See  Robinson  v.  Jones,  &  W.  279 ;  Doe  v.  Home,  3  Q.  B.  757 ; 
8  Mass.  536;  Maleyr.  Shattuck,3  Cranch,  Stowe  v.  Wyse,  7  Conn.  214;  Washing- 
458 ;  Peters  ».  Warren  Ins.  Co.  3  Sumn.  ton  Co.  Ins.  Ck).  r.  Colton,  26  id.  42 ;  Jack- 
889 ;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat.  246 ;  son  17.  Parkhurst,  9  Wend.  209 ;  Decker 
Beatty  v.  Randall,  3  Allen,  441.  In  Eng-  v.  Judson,  16  N.  Y.  439 ;  Carver  v.  Jack- 
gland  it  is  perhaps  conclusive  evidence,  son,  4  Pet.  1 ,  83.  But  even  in  an  indenture, 
See  Blad  v.  Bamfield,  3  Swanst.  604.  where  a  recital  is  intended  as  the  state* 

(i)  1  Rol.  Abr.  872,  30,  50 ;  Jewell  v.  ment  of  one  party  only,  it  is  binding  on 

,  1  Rolle,  R.  408 ;  Rainsford  v.  Smith,  hun  alone.     Stroughill  v.  Buck,  14  Q.  B 

S  Dyer,  196  a..  If  a  recital  is  a  state-  781.    If  the  condition  contain  a  genera)- 
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force  which  it  once  had ;  and  while  this  principle  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  rule  of  evidence,  or  rather  as  strengthening  the 
rule,  that  nothing  outside  of  a  written  contract  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  come  in  and  contradict  or  avoid  the  contract,  as  mere 
matter  of  estoppel  it  has  little  force,  unless  whett  it  rests  upon 
the  equitable  grounds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  section. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  rule  of  estoppel  by 
deed,  is  this :  if  a  grantor,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  come 
into  a  new  title,  subsequently  to  the  grant,  which  title  is  para- 
mount to  that  which  the  grantor  had,  or  the  grantee  has,  he  or 
they  may  enforce  this  title,  and  oust  the  grantee  or  those  claim-, 
ing  under  him,  provided^  that  the  grant  was  without  warranty ; 
but  not  if  the  grant  were  with  warranty.  The  reason  usually 
assigned  being,  that  the  grantee,  if  evicted,  would  turn  round 
upon  the  evictors,  on  the  covenants  of  warranty.  (J)     The  rule 


ity  to  he  done,  the  party  shall  not  be  es- 
topped to  say  there  was  not  any  snch 
thin^ ;  bat  in  all  cases  where  the  condition 
of  a  bond  has  reference  to  a  pai*ticular 
thing,  the  obligor  shall  be  estopped  to  say 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Rol.  Abr.  Estop- 
pel, P.  7  ;  Strowd  v.  Willis,  Cro.  Eliz.  362 ; 
Shelley  v.  Wright,  Willes,  9.  Thus  in 
Billingsley  v.  State,  14  Md.  369,  it  was 
held,  that  a  recital  of  a  person's  office,  as 
collector,  in  the  condition  of  an  official 
bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  estopped  the  pai-ties  to 
the  bond  from  denying  that  the  principal 
obligor  had  been  appointed  collector.  A 
general  recital  is  not  an  estoppel,  though 
the  recital  of  a  particular  fact  is.  Salter  v. 
Kid  ley,  1  Show.  58 ;  Rainsford  v.  Smith, 
sujyra.  In  Uiglit  v.  Bucknell,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
278,  a  covenant  that  one  was  "  legally  or 
equitably"  entitled,  did  not  estop  a  subse- 
quent mortgage  on  the  legal  estate  which 
the  covenantor  afterwards  acquired.  In 
most  American  courts,  the  recital  in  a 
deed  of  the  payment  of  money  or  consid- 
eration clause,  may  be  denied,  the  object  of 
the  deed  being  to  transfer  the  title,  and  not 
to  state  the  terms  of  the  purchase.  The 
general  opemtion  of  the  deed  being  un- 
touclied,  evidence  varying  the  considera- 
tion may  be  received.  M'Ci^ea  v.  Pur- 
mort,  16  Wend.  460;  White  r.  Miller, 
22  Vt.  380;  Wilkinson  v.  Scott,  17  Mass. 
249 ;  Pritchard  ».  Brown,  4  N.  H.  397, 
ULpi-a,  vol.  1 1  p.  430  n.  ( / ).  Bat  there  is  no 


estoppel  which  shnll  prevent  a  party  from 
saying  that  a  deed  is  inoperative  and  void. 
Doe  V.  IIowcUs,  2  B.  &  Ad.  744  ;  Doe  v. 
Ford,  3  A.  &  E.  649;  Blake  p.  Tucker, 
12  Vt.  .^9;  Kinsman  v.  Loomis,  11  Ohio, 
475 ;  Winsted  Bunk  v.  Spencer,  26  Conn. 
195  ;  Wallace  v.  Minor,  6  Ohio,  366  ;  Kcr- 
chcval  V.  Triplett,  1  A.  K.  Marsh.  493. 
People's  Savings  Bank  v,  Collins,  27 
Conn.  142. 

{j)  A  grant,  release,  or  bargain  and 
sale,  only  operate  as  a  conclusiun  between 
parties  and  privies,  and  do  not  bind  or 
transfer  future  or  contingent  estates,  bat 
act  only  on  that  estate  which  the  grantor 
actually  had.  Jackson  i;.  Hubble,  1 
Cowen,  613;  Edwards  v.  Varick,  5  De- 
nio,  664;  Blanchard  v.  Brooks,  12  Pick. 
47;  Doane  v.  Willcutt,  5  Gray,  328; 
Ham  V.  Ham,  14  Me.  351  ;  Kinsman  it. 
Loomis,  11  Ohio,  475;  Bell  v.  Twilight, 
6  Foster,  401.  But  a  feoffment,  fine,  or 
common  recovery,  from  their  great  solem- 
nity, always  passed  an  estate  and  divested 
the  feoffor  of  all  his  estate,  present  or  after- 
wartls  acquired.  Co.  Litt.  9  a;  Helps  v. 
Hereford,  2  B.  &  Aid.  242 ;  Rawle  on  Cov. 
320,  321.  But  with  warranty  there  is  an 
estoppel,  to  prevent  circuity  of  action,  as 
has  tieen  6aid,  though  Mr.  Rawlo  questions 
the  sufficiency  of  the  reason  to  sustain  all 
the  cases.  Jackson  v.  Winslow,  9  Cowcn, 
13 ;  Kellocff  v.  Wood,  4  Paige,  578 ;  Dart 
V.  Dart,  7  Conn.  250 ;  Pike  v.  Galvin,  29 
Me.  183;  Kimball  v.  BlaisdeU^  5  N.  a 
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itself  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  one  who,  without 
title,  but  in  possession  of  land,  mortgaged  it  with  warranty,  and 
afterwards  acquires  title,  the  title  acquired  by  the  mortgagor 
passes  at  once  to  the  mortgagee  by  force  of  the  warranty,  (k) 
And  "Some  of  our  courts  have  even  held,  that  the  warranty  in  the 
deed  of  a  married  woman,  has  the  same  effect  in  transferring 
fatare  interests,  as  if  made  by  sl  fem^  sole.  (1)  In  other  courts 
this  is  denied,  (m) 

The  authorities  for  the  general  rule  are  numerous  and  decisive ; 
and  we  regard  not  the  rule  only,  but  the  reason  above  assigned 
for  the  rule,  as  a  part  of  our  American  common  law.  But  this 
reason  foi*  the  rule  has  been  questioned,  with  great  ability, 
although  not,  as  we  think,  overthrown,  in  the  notes  to  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  (n)  The  learned  annota- 
tors  prefer  to  place  the  rule,  which,  in  itself,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, ''  on  the  broader  basis  of  giving  effect  to  the  intention  of 
the  parties  as  expressed  in  the  deed."  (o)  We  should  admit 
that  the  rule  rests  on  this  foundation  also  ;  and  that  a  grantor 
without  warranty,  should  be  considered  as  intending  to  grant 
only  what  he  has ;  while  a  grantor  with  warranty,  intends  to 
grant  what  he  has  or  may  subsequently  acquire,  otherwise  than 
by  the  grantee's  act.  But  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  commonly  received  doctrine. 


53S ;  Blako  v.  Tucker,  12  Vt.  39;  Wade 
V.  Lindsay,  6  Met.  407;  Bush  r.  Mar- 
Bhall,  6  How.  284,  291;  Thorndike  v. 
Norris,  4  Foster,  454. 

(ifc)  White  V.  Patten,  24  Pick.  234  ; 
Wark  V.  Willard,  13  N.  H.  389;  Baxter 
».  Bmdbury,  20  Me.  260 ;  Root  v.  Crock, 
7  Barr,  378 ;  and  by  statute  in  Arkansas. 
In  England,  such  conduct  seems  to  be  re- 
gai-ded  as  creating  a  personal  equity  at- 
taching to  the  conscience  of  the  party,  and 
not  descending  with  the  land.     Sugden, 

Suotcd    in    Rawle  on   Covenants,  345  ; 
lone  V.  Faulkner,  1  Anstr.  1 1 . 
{1}  Hill  V.  West,  8  Ohio,  222 ;  Massie 


V.  Sebastian,  4  Bibb,  433;  Fowler  v. 
Shearer,  7  Mass.  14,  21. 

(m)  Jackson  v.  Vanderheyden,  17 
Johns.  167;  Carpenter  v.  Schermerhom, 

2  Barb.  Ch.  314;  Wadleigh  v.  E lines,  6 
N.  H.  17  ;  Den  v.  Demarest,  1  N.  J.  525, 
541,  and  by  statute  in  Vii^nia,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

(n)  2  Smith,  L.  Cas.  (Am.  ed.),  625- 
642.     See  also,  Rawle  on  Covenants,  c.  ix. 

(o)  2  Smith's  L.  Cas.  (Am.  ed.),  p. 
637,  citing  Jackson  v.  Bull,  1  Johns.  Cas. 
81 ;  Jacl^n  v.  Murray,  12  Johns.  201 ; 
Jackson  v.  Stevens,  16  id.  110;  Brown  v, 
McCormick,  6  Watts,  60;  Reederv.  Ciaig» 

3  McCord,  411. 
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SECTION  IV. 
OP  ESTOPPEL  m  PAIS. 

An  estoppel  in  patSj  or  an  estoppel  in  fact,  is  one  which 
does  not  spring  from  a  record,  or  from  a  deed ;  but  is  made  to 
appear  to  the  jury  (who  are  "  the  country  ")  by  competent  evi- 
dence. While  the  former  modes  of  estoppel  have  declined  in 
importance,  and  have  been  restrained  within  narrower  limits 
than  of  old,  estoppel  in  pais  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  is 
found  to  be  usefully  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

Originally  it  was  applied,  almost  exclusively,  to  those  acts 
which  were  almost,  or  for  some  purposes  quite,  the  equivalent 
of  deed  or  record ;  as  a  feoflment,  or  an  attornment  *»  pais 
after  a  grant  by  deed  of  a  reversion.  It  was,  however,  at  an 
early  period  extended  beyond  those  limits ;  and  in  some  direc- 
tions quite  far.  And  now,  a  long  course  of  adjudication, 
founded  in  part  upon  what  may  be  called  commercial  princi- 
ples, and  in  part  upon  equitable  principles,  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished two  forms  of  estoppel  in  pais.  These,  so  far  from  being 
considered  as  subject  to  the  odium  which  once  attached  to  the 
whole  law  of  estoppel,  are  grounded  upon  principles  of  the  most 
obvious  and  certain  reasonableness  and  justice.  And  they  are 
freely  applied  in  recent  times,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, whenever  it  is  thought  that  they  would  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  right  or  in  the  prevention  of  wrong. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  which  relates  to,  and  is 
perhaps  confined  to,  negotiable  paper.  This,  the  law-merchant 
recognizes  (as  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter)  as,  for  many 
purposes  and  in  many  respects,  the  equivalent  of  money ;  and 
seeks  to  make  it  an  adequate  equivalent  The  rule,  that  the 
consideration  of  negotiable  paper  cannot  be  inquired  into,  ex- 
cepting as  between  immediate  parties,  is  founded  upon  this 
principle  of  estoppel ;  that  is,  upon  the  principle,  that  a  party 
who  has  for  his  own  benefit,  and  in  his  own  business,  made  use 
of  negotiable  paper,  as  money,  is  estopped  from  taking  this 
character  away  from  it,  by  showing  the  absence  o4  one  thing 
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that  might  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  contract^  by  which 
the  paper  i*to  be  replaced  by  money.  Other  rules  in  relation 
to  this  subject  rest  upon  the  same  foundation ;  as  that  which 
prohibits  the  acceptor,  or  indorser,  from  impeaching,  by  proof  of 
•*brgery  or  other  inherent  defect,  the  paper  which,  bearing  his 
name  by  his  own  act,  has  passed  as  money  into  the  hands  of 
an  innocent  party  by  fair  negotiation.  We  only  mention  these 
things  here,  and,  without  further  discussion^  refer  to  our  chapter 
on  Indorsement,  in  our  first  volume,  for  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  rules,  and  of  the  applications  of  them. 

The  other  class  of  estoppels  in  pais  is  of  a  different,  and  yet 
an  analogous  character.  In  them  the  rule  rests  upon  what  may 
seem  to  be  but  a  broadey  assertion  of  the  same  principle.  It 
is,  that  no  man  shall  found  a  right  upon  his <»wn  wrong;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  whatever  a  man  has  said,  or  implied, 
wrongfully,  for  his  own  advantage,  {p)  that  he  shall  be  bound 
by,  when  it  may  turn  to  his  disadvantage,  however  false  it  may 
be,  in  fact.  We  would  state  the  rule  thus.  When  a  man  has- 
made  a  declaration  or  a  representation,  or  caused,  or,  in  some 
cases  not  prevented,  a  false  impression,  or  done  some  significant 
act,  with  intent  that  others  should  rely  and  act  thereon,  and 
upon  which  others  have  honestly  relied  and  acted,  he  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  prove  that  the  representation  was  false,  or  the 
act  unauthorized  or  ineffectual,  if  injury  would  occur  to  the 
innocent  party  who  had  acted  in  fiill  faith  in  its  truth  or  va- 
lidity, {q).     For  that  which  would  otherwise  be  only  a  matter 


(p)  Jewott  V,  Miller,  10  N.  Y.  (6  Seld.),  latter  a  different  state  of  things  as  exist- 

402.    See  also,  Green  v.  Green,  16  La.  ing  at  the  same  time."    Gregg  v.  Wells, 

An.  39,  where  it  was  Ae/{/,that  the  reputed  10  A.  &  E.  90 ;  Downs  v.  Cooper,  2  Q.  B. 

father,  who  has  introduced  the  motlier  as  2.56.    Parke,  B.,  in  Freeman  v.  Cooke,  2 

his  wife,  and  the  child  as  his  son,  will  not  Exch.  654,  663,  declares   "by  the  term 

be  permitted  afterwards  to  bastardize  it,  to  '  wilfully,'  however,  in  that  rule,  we  must 

resist  a  claim  to  property.  understand,  if  not  that  the  party  repre- 

(g)  Greaves  v.  Key,  3  B.  &  Ad.  313 ;  resents  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to 
Heane  v.  Rogers,  9  B.  &  C.  577.  In  be  untrue,  at  least  that  he  means  his  rep- 
Pickard  r.  Scani,  6  A.  &  E.  469,  per  resentation  to  be  acted  upon,  and  that  it  is 
Denmatif  C.  J. :  "  Tlie  rule  of  law  is  clear,  acted  upon  accordingly ;  and  if,  whatever 
that,  where  one  by  his  words  or  conduct  a  man's  real  intention  may  be,  he  so  con- 
wilfully  causes  another  to  believe  the  ex-  ducts  himself  that  a  reasonable  man  would 
istcnce  of  a  certain  state  of  things  and  in-  take  the  representations  to  bo  true,  and 
duces  him  to  act  on  that  belief,  so  as  to  believe  that  it  was  meant  be  should  act 
alter  his  own  previous  position,  the  for^  nppn  it,  and  did  act  upon  it  as  true,  the 
mer  is  conclud^  from  averring  against  the  party  making   tho    representation  would 
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of  evidence,  becomes,  in  such  a  case*  and  by  foice  of  law,  mat- 
ter of  estoppel,  and  a  bar  to  all  question*     A  very  extended 


be  equally  precluded  from  contesting  its 
truth ;  and  conduct,  by  negligence  or  omis- 
sion, where  there  is  a  duty  cast  upon  a 
person,  by  usage  of  trade  or  otherwise,  to 
disclose  the  truth,  may  often  have  the 
eame  efiect."  And  in  Hawes  v.  Marchant, 
1  Curtis,  136,  per  Ourtvtf  J. :  "  To  consti- 
tute an  estoppel  in  pais^  a  party  must  have 
designedly  made  an  admission  inconsist^ 
ent  with  the  defence  or  claim  which  he  pro- 
poses to  set  up,  and  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent  another  party  must  have  so  acted 
on  that  admission  that  he  will  be  injured 
by  allowing  the  admission  to  be  disproved; 
and  this  injury  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  estoppel."  Smith  v.  Schroedcr,  U.  S. 
C.  C.  Rhode  Island,  21  Law  Rep.  739 ; 
Dyer  V.  Cady,  20  Conn.  563 ;  Cambridge 
Savings  Bank  v.  Littleficld,  6  Cush.  210. 
Both  the  intention  to  inflnence  and  the 
act%al  influence  must  be  made  out.  How- 
ard V.  Hudson,  2  Ellis  &  B.  1 ;  Patterson 
V.  Lytle,  1 1  Penn.  St.  53 ;  Calhoun  v.  Rich- 
ardson, 30  Conn.  210 ;  but  conduct  or  other 
facts  may  amount  to  an  admission.  Doe  v. 
Groves,  10  Q.  B.  486 ;  Welland  Canal  v. 
Hathaway,  8  Wend.  480 ;  Dezell  v.  Odell, 

3  Hill,  215,  and  see  note  (r),  infra.  The 
party  introducing  matter  of  estoppel  must 
nave  acted  on  the  faith  of  the  representa- 
tion or  conduct  complained  of.  Lawrence 
0.  Brown,  1  Seld.  394 ;  Dezell  v.  Odell, 
Welland  Canal  v.  Hathaway,  and  Howai-d 
V.  Hudson,  cited  above.    Trescott  i;» Davis, 

4  Barb.  495  ;  Wallis  v.  Truesdell,  6  Pick. 
455;  Dewey  v.  Field,  4  Met.  381  ;  Wat- 
kins  u.  Peck,  13  N.  H.  360;  Hicks  u. 
Cram,  17  Vt.  449.  Thus  in  FarrcU  v\ 
Higley,  Hill  &  Denio,  87,  w^here  a  debtor 
informed  the  sheriff  that  goods  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  but  the  sheriff  seized  them, 
the  debtor  was  not  afterwards  estopped 
from  showing  they  were  his  own.  In  Flan- 
igan  V.  Turner,  T  Black,  491,  it  was  AcVrf, 
that  a  respondent,  sued  in  admiralty  for 
the  repairs  of  a  vessel,  cannot  deny  that 
he  is  sole  owner  of  the  vessel,  if  the 
vessel  has  been  sold  by  the  ordejg  of  an- 
other court,  and  he  has  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  proceeds  as  sole  owner ;  and  in 
Freeman  v.  Cooke,  2  Exch,  654,  it  was 
said,  that  as  no  reasonable  man  could 
have  acted  on  the  representation,  taken 
altogether,  there  was  no  estoppel;  so 
where  an  admission  is  made  to  third  per- 
sons, without  intending  to  influents  the 
party  who  heard  and  acted  upon  it,  there 


is  no  estoppel.  Reynolds  v.  LonnsbarT» 
6  Hill,  534 ;  Pierce  v.  Andrews,  6  Cash. 
4;  Barker  v.  Binninger,  14  N.  T.  270. 
"  An  estoppel  of  this  kind  is  an  equitable 
abandonment  of  a  claim ;  a  kind  of  per- 
petual disclaimer,  and  a  party  cannot  be 
covertly  led  into  it.  It  goes  upon  the 
ground  of  the  obligation  resting  on  one 
owner  or  part-owner  to  disclose  the  true 
state  of  the  title  to  another,  who  is,  or  who 
is  about  to  become,  interested  in  the  same 
thing.  And  the  party  to  be  affected  bj 
the  estoppel  should  be  made  fully  awaie 
of  the  interest  of  the  party  malung  the 
inquiry,  or  that  the  declaration  is  going  to 
be  or  will  be  likely  to  be  rel^  upon  by 
some  one."  Wooley  v,  Chambcrlin,  24 
Vt.  270 ;  Copeland  v,  Copeland,  28  Me. 
525 ;  Heane  v.  Rogers,  9  B.  &  C.  577 ; 
Pennell  v,  Hinman,  7  Barb.  644 ;  Terry 
V.  Bissell,  26  Conn.  23  ;  but  the  case  mast 
be  clearly  made  out.  Morris  v.  Moore,  11 
Humph.  433.  Though  the  act  of  the 
party  alleging  matter  of  estoppel  must 
be  based  on  the  statements  or  conduct 
complained  of,  it  need  not  be  immediate 
and  contemporaneous.  The  statements 
or  conduct  will  operate  by  way  of  rela- 
tion and  by  estoppel  for  a  reasonable  time. 
Rowley  v.  Bigelow,  12  Pick.  307,  315; 
and  in  the  recent  case  of  Smith  v.  Scliroe- 
der,  U.  S.  C.  C.  Rhode  Island,  21  Law 
Reporter,  739,  during  a  treaty  for  the 
sale  of  certain  mills,  representations  wero 
made,  true  at  the  time,  as  to  tlie  machin- 
ery therein,  which  was  removed  before 
the  execution  of  the  deed.  Per  Curtis, 
J. :  "  This  representation,  not  having  been 
withdrawn,  must  be  taken  to  be  a  contin- 
ning  representation,  and  operative  at  the 
very  time  of  the  contract,  when  the  de- 
fendant knew  it  to  be  false,  and  must 
have  designed  to  misletid  the  plaintiff,  be- 
cause he  himself  had  previously  removed 
the  articles."  Where  the  declarations  of 
one  party  have  been  acted  on  wo  have 
seen  they  are  conclusive,  but  if  by  the  de- 
clarations one  acquired  no  advantage,  nor 
the  other  sustained  injury,  there  is  no  es- 
toppel. Wallis  V.  Truesdell,  6  Pick,  455. 
This  was  a  trespass  for  attaching  prop- 
erty, but  on  the  principle  above  stated,  the 
plaintiff  was  not/&stopped  from  showing 
title  by  his  declarat^ns  to  the  oontraiy 
made  at  the  tine  of  the  attachment.  These 
estoppels  am**'4ropfined  to  their  legitimate 
purpose  of  preventing  on0^n  frcm  being 
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application  is  now  made  of  this  rule,  and  a  great  variety  of 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  principles  may  be  drawn  from  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  this  application  is  made.  The  ne- 
cessity of  economizing  space  compels  us  to  refer,  for  them,  to 
the  notes,  in  which  we  present  some  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  this  rule,  which  modern  adjudication  supplies,  (r) 


injared  by  the  wrongful  act  or  misi-ep- 
resentation  of  another.  But  where  no 
injury  results  from  a  representation,  its 
discussion  belongs  to  the  forum  of  morals, 
and  not  to  the  judicial  tribunals."  Bitting 
&  Waterman's  Appeal,  17  Penn.  St.  211 ; 
Cole  V.  Bolard,  22  id.  431.  The  object  of 
the  estoppel  is  to  continue  the  parties  in 
the  same  relative  position  in  which  the  rep- 
resentation or  line  of  conduct  complained 
of,  placed  them.  Copeland  v.  Copeland, 
28  Me,  525.  Newton  u.  Liddiard,  12  Q.  B. 
925,  and  where  the  position  of  the  parties 
is  unchanged  there  is  no  estoppel.  Steele 
V,  Putney,  15  Me.  327.  Thus,  though  per- 
sons have  held  themselves  out  as  partners, 
one  of  them  may  sue  alone  and  show  the 
absence  of  a  partnership,  if  his  debtor  is 
in  no  way  prejudiced  thereby.  Kell  v. 
Nainby,  10  B.  &  C.  20;  Parsons  v.  Cros- 
by, 5  Esp.  199.  See  also,  Brockbank  v. 
Anderson,  7  Man.  &  G.  295 ;  Poole  i;. 
Palmer,  9  M.  &  W.  71.  So,  in  Hawes  v. 
Marchant,  1  Curtis,  136,  Curtis,  J.,  says : 
"lie  was  silent  when  he  should  have 
spoken,  and  he  cannot  now  speak. "  Smith 
V.  Smith, 30 Conn.  111.  And  in  Heane  v. 
Rogers,  9  B.  &  C.  577,  Baj/ley,  J.,  declares 
a  party  is  at  liberty  to  prove  admissions 
were  mistaken  or  untrue,  and  is  not  estop- 
ped nor  concluded  by  them,  unless  an- 
other person  has  been  mduced  by  them  to 
alter  his  condition.  Lewis  v.  Clifton,  14 
C.  B.  245;  Newton  v.  Liddiard,  supjxi. 
And  where  the  admission  was  a  conven- 
ient assumption  between  the  parties,  and 
does  not  alter  their  position,  it  does  not 
estop.  Thus  where  one  procured  another 
to  admit  a  fact  to  answer  a  particular  pur- 
pose, he  may  not,  in  a  suit  against  that 
partv,  insist  on  it  as  conclusive.  Davis  v, 
Sanders,  II  N.  H.  259  ;  Pecker  i\  Hoit, 
15  id.  143;  Danforth  v.  Adams,  29  Conn. 
107.  In  Andcndried  v.  Betleley,  5  Allen, 
382,  it  is  held,  that  an  assignment  under 
the  insolvent  laws  dey>s  not  vest  in  the  as- 
signees, property rjwhich  has  been  put  into 
tJie  liands  of  the  clebtor  fqr  the  fraudulent 
pirposc  of  giving  hin\Jfalse  credit,  al- 
though soi||tt~of  his 'creditors  may  have 
been  defrauded  thereby. 


(r)  An  admission  of  the  contents  ot  a 
written  document. by  a  party,  is  legal  evi- 
dence against  him,  not  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  the  instrument,  but  superseding 
the  necessity  of  any  evidence.  Slatterie 
17.  Pooley,  6  M.  &  W.  664;  Regina  v. 
Basinstoke,  14  Q.  B.  611.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  doctrine  of  equitable  estoppels 
has  been  introduced  into  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  for  the  purpose  of  protect^ 
ing  one  ptirty  from  loss  arising  from  the 
fraud  or  negligent  conduct  of  anotlier, 
and  tliere  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  appli- 
cations of  the  principle.  Representations 
and  admissions,  or  a  course  of  conduct 
which  would  lead  a  reasonable  man  to 
infer  the  existence  of  certain  facts,  if  these 
have  formed  the  basis  of  any  action,  con- 
stitute a  ground  for  estoppel.  Passive 
acquiescence  in  the  pond  net  of  another, 
whether  in  deceiving  a  thinl  party,  or 
himself,  when  he  should  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  estops 
equally  with  active  interference.  He  who 
is  silent.  It  is  said,  when  conscience  re- 
quires him  to  speak,  shall  be  debarred 
from  speaking  when  conscience  requires 
him  to  be  silent.  Nivcn  v.  Belknap.  2 
Johns.  573;  Cambridge  Savings  Inst.  v. 
Littlefield,  6  Cush.  210;  Queen  v.  L.  &  S. 
Railway,  10  A.  &  E.  3.  In  Freeman  v. 
Cooke,'2  p:xch.  6!>4,  Parke,  B.,  is  reported 
to  say :  "  In  most  cases  to  which  the  doc- 
trine*[of  equitable  estoppel]  is  to  be  applied, 
the  representation  is  such  as  to  amount  to 
the  contract  or  license  of  the  partv  making 
it."  Thus  George  v.  Clagett,  '7  T.  R. 
359,  is  a  leading  case  for  the  doctrine,  that 
one  dealing  with  a  factor,  and  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  a  principal,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  set  off,  in  a  suit  by  the  principal, 
demVnds  against  the  factor ;  and  this  has 
since  been  followed.  Coates  v.  Lewes, 
1  Camp.  444 ;  Taylor  v.  Kymer,  3  B.  A 
Ad.  320;  Sims  v.  Bond,  5  id.  389;  Pur- 
chell  V.  Salter,]  Q.  B.  197;.Stackwood 
V.  Dunn,  3  Q.  B.  822.  So  where  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  was  a  sleeping  partner.  Sta- 
cey  V.  Decy,  2  Esp.  469  (n),  7  T.  R.  361 
(c).  So  a  person  suffering  himself  to  be 
held  out  as  a  partner  in  a  firm  will  be 
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It  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  very  general  role,  that  where 
proceedings  between  parties,  even  of  a  public  nature,  and  in 


liable  like  a  partner.  Hicks  v.  Cram,  1 7 
Vt.  449.  Bat  where  there  is  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  the  reason  and  the 
rule  ccilsc.  Maanss  v.  Henderson,  1  East, 
325.  So  where  notice  is  piven,  before  the 
contnuit  is  complete.  Moore  v.  Clement- 
son,  2  Camp.  22.  Or  where,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  business,  knowledge  may  bo 
presumed.  Baring  v,  Corrie,  2  B.  &'Ald. 
137.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Gregg  v.  Wells,  10  A.  &  E. 
90,  and  in  Thompson  i;.  Blanchard,  4 
Comst.  303,  that  a  party  who  negligently 
or  culpably  stands  by  and  allows  another 
to  contract,  on  the  faith  and  understanding 
of  some  fact  which  he  can  contradict,  can- 
not dispute  that  fact  in  an  action  against 
tlie  person  whom  he  has  assisted  in  de- 
ceiving. Thus,  where  a  vendor  is  held 
out,  or  is  suffered  to  hold  himself  out,  as 
authorized,  the  owner  is  concluded.  Ste- 
phens V,  Baird,  9  Cowen,  274 ;  Pickering 
V.  Busk,  15  East,  38.  The  authority  may 
be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  owner. 
Dyer  r.  Pearson,  3  B.  &  C.  38.  In  Da- 
vis t;.  Bradley,  24  Vt.  55,  a  bill  of  sale 
and  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  was 
held  conclusive  on  one  party ;  a  consign- 
ment to  vendee  and  drafts  on  account 
conclusive  of  a  sale ;  and  a  receipt  by  one 
as  forwarding  merchant  concluded  him 
from  disputing  title.  See  also,  Brewster 
V.  Baker,  16  Barb.  613;  VVhitaker  v. 
Williams,  20  Conn.  98 ;  Cox  v.  Buck,  3 
Strobh.  367.  Where  a  husband  had  re- 
ceived proceeds  of  wife's  choses  in  action, 
a  future  title  in  him  inures  to  his  assignee. 
Commonwealth  v.  Shuman,  1 8  Penn.  St. 
343.  In  Stephens  v.  Baird,  the  plaintiff 
pointed  out  and  receipted  to  a  sheriff  as 
the  property  of  a  debtor,  property  in 
which  the  debtor  had  an  inchoate  right 
only;  a  sale  followed,  and  by  these  ad- 
missions the  plaintiff  was  estopped  from 
showing  that  the  debtor's  interest  had 
never  ripened  into  title.  So  goods  attached 
as  property  of  another  were  receipted  for 
by  the  owner,  by  reason  of  which  no  other 
attachment  was  made ;  and  the  owner  was 
estopped  from  showing  his  title  in  an  ac- 
tion on  the  receipt  Dewey  v.  Field,  4  Met. 
381.  In  Dezell  v.  Odell,  3  Hill,  215,  a 
receipt  for  goods  attached  was  held  to 
be  an  estoppel  of  title,  but  if  given  through 
fraud  or  mistake  there  would  be  no  es- 
toppel. The  doctrine  has  been  extended  to 
real  estate.    Hobbs  v.  Norton,  1  Vern.  Ch. 


136.  Wendell  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  I  Johnn. 
Ch.  344,  declared  as  an  established  equi- 
table doctinne,  that  if  a  man  knowingly 
though  ptissively  suffers  another  to  pur- 
chase and  expend  money  on  land  under  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  title,  without  making 
known  his  claim,  he  shall  not  be  pennittcd 
afterwards  to  exercise  his  legal  right 
against  such  person,  qui  tacet,  consentire 
videtur ;  qui  potest  et  dAet  vetare  Jubet.  It 
is  an  act  of  fraud,  aud  his  conscience  is 
bound  by  this  equitable  estoppel.  Storrs 
V.  Barker,  6  Johns.  Ch.l66;  Dixon  v.Green, 
24  Miss.  612;  Nixon  v.  Carco,  28  id.  414  ; 
Morfoi-d  V,  Bliss,  12  B.  Mon.  255 ;  Sugdcn 
on  Vendors,  1022,  n. ;  Marshall  v.  Pierce. 
12  N.  H.  127.  But  owner  must  be  chai^gcd 
with  knowledge  of  his  rights.  Watkins 
V.  Peck,  13  id.  360 ;  Casey  v.  Inloes,  I 
Gill,  430.  And  intentionally  or  ncgligi.'ntly 
encourage  the  purchase.  Morris  v.  Moore, 
1 1  Humph.  433 ;  Muse  v.  Letterman,  13  S. 
&  R.  167, 171.  But  whatever  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  purcliaser  on  inquiry  is  a  notice  to 
him  of  the  owner's  title.  Epley  r.  Withe- 
row,  7  Watts,  163.  Nor  can  this  estoppel 
arise  where  all  the  parties  are  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  the  title.  Wilton  r. 
Harwood,  23  Me.  131.  And  in  E.  I.  Co. 
V.  Vincent,  2  Atk.  83,  it  was  said,  that  if  a 
man  suflers  another  to  build  on  his  ground 
without  setting  up  a  right  until  afterwiuids, 
the  court  will  oblige  him  to  permit  quiet 
enjoyment.  A  tenant  under  a  defective 
lease  is  protected.  Stiles  v.  Cowpcr,  3 
Atk.  692,  Story's  Equity  Jur.  ^  388, 389  ; 
Hall  V.  Fisher,  9  Barb.  17, 81 ;  Harailion  r. 
Hamilton,  4  Barr,  193 ;  Lord  Afansficld, 
quoted  in  Rex  v.  Bntterton,  6  T.  R.  554. 
But  the  bad  faith  of  the  owner  must  be 
made  out,  Dann  v.  Spun-ier,  7  Vcs. 
231.  Nor  does  the  doctrine  apply  to  en- 
croachments on  land  where  the 'title  is 
known.  Gray  ?\  Bartlett,  20  Pick.  186. 
But  these  remedies  are  to  bo  sought  only 
in  equity,  except  in  "jurisdictions  where 
no  chancery  courts  or  powers  obtain. 
Thus,  in  Swick  v.  Sears,  1  Hill,  17,  a 
court  of  law  refused  to  apply  the  doctrine 
of  estoppel,  where  an  owner  not  only 
stood  by  but  encouraged  a  sale,  and  de- 
clared the  title  good.  And  it  is  always 
stated,  that  the  legal  title  is  not  lost,  but  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  permit  the  owner 
to  prejudit'e  an  innocent  party  by  a.sscrt- 
ing  it.  This  restraint  is  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  each  case,  and  the  6lttcnt  of  the 
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which  the  State  is  interested,  have  been  allowed  to  mature,  the 
acquiescence  of  parties  estops  them  from  subsequent  inter- 


fraud.  In  case  of  parchase  the  vendee 
may  be  secured  in  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Niven  v,  Belknap,  2  Johns.  573 ;  and 
(since  the  amalgamation  of  law  and  equity 
in  New  York),  Hall  w.  Fisher,  9  Barb. 
17.  A  parol  agreement  to  purchase,  and 
improvements  made  in  relation  thereon, 
may  entitle  to  specific  pcifolrmance.  Park- 
hurst  V.  Van  Cortlandt,  14  Johns.  15; 
Carpenter  v.  StilwcU,  12  Barb.  128. 
Where  a  wall,  by  mLst^e  of  builder  and 
fraud  of  land-owner,  encroaches  beyond 
the  line,  it  will  be  protected,  or  the  claim- 
ant be  saddled  with  the  expenses  of  its 
removal.  A  court  of  law  may  construe 
such  acquiescence  into  a  license,  but  no 
title  passes  thereby.  Miller  v,  Piatt,  5 
Duer,  272.  Where  one  knew  that  his 
and  would  be  flooded  by  a  dam  which  ho 
assisted  in  building,  it  is  evidence  of  li- 
cense, but  not  conclusive  as  an  estoppel 
to  prevent  an  action  for  flowage.  Batch- 
elder  r.  Sanborn,  4  Foster,  474.  But  see 
West  V.  Tilghman,  9  Ired.  163;  Danley 
V.  Rector,  5  Eng.  211  ;  McPhei-son  v, 
Walters,  16  Ala.  714,  where  the  whole 
doctrine  of  estoppel  bv  acquiescence  at  a 
sale  is  repudiatea,  and  the  parties  turned 
over  to  equity  for  relief.  Where  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lots  of  land  settle 
and  establish  a  division  line  by  parol 
agreement,  and  that  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted, the  line  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
though  it  afterwards  appear  that  it  is  not 
the  true  line  adcording  to  ttie  paper  title, 
especially  after  long  acquiescence.  Rock- 
well V.  Adams,  6  Wend.  467;  McCor- 
mick  p.  Bamum,  10  id.  104;  Dibble  v. 
Rogers,  13  id.  536  ;  Lindsay  v.  Springer, 
4  Harring.  (Del.),  547 ;  Avery  v.  Baum, 
Wright,  576 ;  Chew  v.  Morton,  10  Watts, 
321  ;  Thompson  v.  McFarland,  6  Barr, 
478;  Kellogg  v.  Smith,  7  Cush.  375;  Gil- 
christ r.  McGoe,  9  Yerg.  455 ;  Missouri  v. 
Iowa,  7  How.  660 ;  Whitehonse  v.  Bick- 
ford,  9  Foster,  471.  See  contra,  Crowell 
V,  Bebee,  10  Vt.  33;  Colby  r.  Norton,  19 
Me.  412.  But  in  Rangely  v.  Spring,  28 
Me.  127,  and  Taylor  v.  Zepp,  14  Mo. 
482,  such  doctrine  is,  declared  to  be  no 
departure  or  violation  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  in  Boyd  v.  Graves,  4  Wheat. 
5 1 3,  that  it  is  not  in  the  statute.  Prominent 
among  estoppels  is  that  which  precludes  a 
tenant  from  denying  the  title  of  the  land- 
lord under  whom  he  entered,  and  from 
letting  up  apparamonnt  title  in  himself  or 


another.  Doe  v.  Smythe,  4  M.  &  S.  347 ; 
Doe  p.  Wiggins,  4  Q.  B.  367 ;  Doe  v. 
Foster,  3  C.  B.  215;  Sharpe  r.  Kelley, 
5  Denio,  431 ;  Oakes  v.  Munroe,  8  Cush. 
282 ;  Henley  v.  Bank,  16  Ala.  552  ;  Pope 
V.  Harkins,  id.  321  ;  Mclntire  v.  Patton, 
9  Humph.  447 ;  Cooper  v.  Smith,  8  Watts, 
536.  This  depends  upon  the  tenant's 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  that  he 
will  at  some  time  or  in  some  event 
surrender  the  f>osses8ion.  Osterhout  v. 
Shoemaker,  3  Hill,  513.  Estoppel  applies 
wherever  one  party  is  let  into  possession 
by  another.  Doe  v,  Foster,  mpra.  An 
unknown  landlord  is  protected  whore  tlie 
premises  are  let  by  an  agent.  Fleming  v. 
Gooding,  10  Bing.  549.  The  rule  applieh 
to  all  in  privity  with  tlie  landlord.  Ken- 
nio  V.  Robinson,  1  Bing.  147  ;  Blantin  v. 
Whitaker,  11  Humph.  313.  And  the  ten 
ant's  assignees  are  equally  bound.  -Jack 
son  v.  Davis,  5  Cowen,  123.  As  is  oven 
an  adverse  party  let  in  by  the  tenant.  Doe 
V.  Mills,  1  Moody  &  R.  385.  And  in  Doe 
V.  Baytup,  3  A.  &  E.  1 88,  a  hostile  pany, 
who,  obtaining  possession  by  license,  set 
up  his  adverse  claim,  was  estopped.  But 
a  tenant  may  show  the  landlord's  title 
expired,  whicn  is  not  a  denial  of  title,  but 
an  avoidance  by  matter  ex  post  facto.  Hop- 
craft  V.  Keys,  9  Bing.  613 ;  Doe  i;.  Bar- 
ton, 11  A.  &  E.  307.  And  estoppel  ex- 
pires with  the  term.    Bav-ley  v.  Bradley, 

5  C.  B.  396 ;  Ryerss  t;.  Farwcll,  9  Barb. 
615;  Homer  v,  Leock,  1  Dutcher,  106; 
Knowles  v.  Maynard,  13  Met.  352; 
Pierce  v.  Brown,  24  Vt.  165.  So  where 
there  has  been  ouster.  Morse  v.  Goddard, 
13  Met.  177.  And  title  prior  to  tenancy 
may  be  disputed.    Doe  v,  Powell,  1  A. 

6  £.  531.  And  where  the  landlord  insists 
that  the  lease  is  void,  the  tenant  may  set 
up  an  outstanding  term.  Egremont  v. 
iJan^on,  12  Q.  B.  711.  Payment  of 
rent  is  an  acknowledgment  of  title  which 
will  estop.  Cooper  v,  Blandy  1  Bing. 
N.  c.  45;  Gonldsworth  v.  Knights,  11 
M.  &  W.  337.  Unless  it  was  made  through 
mistake  or  other  rebutting  circumstances. 
Rogers  v.  Pitcher,  6  Taunt.  202 ;  Fenucr 
V.  Duplock,  2  Bing.  10 ;  Claridgc  v.  Mac- 
kenzie, 4  Man.  &  G.  143;  Doe  v.  Barton, 

11  A.  &  E.  307.  And  acceptance  binds 
the    landlord.      Pennington    v.  Taniere, 

12  Q.  B.  998.  The  same  relation  exists 
between  a  trustee  and  a  cestui  que  trust. 
Wedderburn  v,  Weddcrburn,  4  Mylno  & 
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ference.  (5)  Still  more,  is  this  the  case  where  the  proceedings 
are  between  private  persons  only,  and  there  was  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  arrest  them;(^)  and  gross  negligence  is  equiva- 


C.  41  ;  Finkston  v.  Brewster,  14  Ala. 
315;  Ilovenden  v.  Annesley,  2  Sch.  &L. 
607.  Between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee. 
Doe  V.  Vickers,  4  A.  &  E.  782 ;  Hall  v. 
Surtees,  5  B.  &  Aid.  687.  Principal  and 
agent.  Osgood  v.  Nichols,  5  Gray,  420 ; 
Collins  V.  Tillou,  26  Conn.  368.  Vendor 
and  vendee.  Doe  v.  Edgar,  2  Bing.  k. 
c.  498 ;  Upsbaw  v.  McBride,  10  B.  Mon. 
202.  Where  a  party  uses  an  invention 
by  permission  of  the  patentee,  he  is  estop- 
ped from  denying  the  validity  of  the  let- 
ters patent.  Laws  v.  Purser,  6  Ellis  &  B. 
930.  But  this  has  been  denied.  Blight 
V.  Rochester,  7  Wheat.  535,  548  ;  Watkins 
V.  Holman,  16  Pet.  25;  Osterhout  v. 
Shoemaker,  3  HiU,  513 ;  Page  v.  UiU,  11 
Mo.  149.  Where  one  accepts  a  benefi- 
cial interest  under  a  will,  he  is  precluded 
from  setting  up  any  title  or  claim  in  him- 
self whereby  anv  of  the  provisions  of  the 
will  may  be  defeated.  Benedict  v.  Mont- 
ffomery,  7  Watts  &  S.  238;  Smith  v. 
Guild,  34  Me.  443:  Denn  v.  Cornell,  3 
Johns.  Cas.  174;  Hook  v.  Hook,  IS  B. 
Mon.  526.  But  see  Fiu  v.  Cook,  5 
Cush.  596.  Where  a  tenant  accepts  a 
new  lease  or  other  conveyance  inconsist- 
ent with  his  prior  lease,  it  is  a  surrender 
of  the  latter  by  operation  of  law,  even 
though  the  new  lease  be  for  a  shorter 
term.  Bac.  Abr.  Leases,  S.  2;  Roe  v. 
Archbishop,  6  East,  86 ;  Burnett  v.  Scrib- 
ner,  16  Barb.  621.  And  where  there  is  a 
parol  agreement  to  surrender,  which  is 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  if  it  Is  acted 
upon  by  the  reentry  of  the  landloiil,  the 
parties  will  be  estopped  firom  denying  the 
surrender.  Grimman  v.  Leg{re,  8  B.  & 
C.  324 ;  Dodd  v.  Acklom,  7  Si»tt,  n.  r. 
415.  But  there  must  be  a  change  of  pos- 
session. Johnstone  v.  Huddleston,  4  B. 
&.  C.  922  ;  Doe  v.  Wood,  14  M.  &  W. 
*  682 ;  Mollett  v.  Brayne,  2  Camp.  103. 
Such  agreement,  however,  may  be  a  de- 
fence in  an  action  for  rent.  Gore  v. 
Wright,  A.  &  E.  118.  And  if  the  new 
lease  fail  to  pass  an  interest  it  is  not  a 
surrender.  Doe  v.  Poole,  11  Q.  B.  713. 
In  Thomas  v.  Cook,  2  B.  &  Aid.  119,  a 
tenant  underlet  to  a  third  party,  who  was 
ac<:epted  by  the  landlord,  with  the  assent 
of  the  tenant ;  tliis  was  held  a  valid  sur- 
render of  the  original  tenant  interest,  and 
a  defence  against  the  landlord  claiming 


rent.  This  case  was  controverted  in  Ly- 
on V.  Reed,  13  M.  &  W.  285,  but  affirmed 
in  Nickels  v.  Athcrstone,  10  Q.  B.  944 
See  also,  Schieflelin  v.  Carpenter,  15 
Wend,  400,  anU,  vol.  1,  509  {k).  But 
the  intention  of  the  parties  most  be 
clearly  made  out.  Brewer  t*.  Dyer,  7 
Cush.  337.  A  similar  practice  'where 
leases  have  not  been  rcgisterod  obtains  in 
some  New  England  States.  4  GreenL 
Cruise,  8,  n.  (1). 

{s)  Thus,  citizens  omitting  to  make 
objection  to  a  petition  for  public  improve- 
ments when  there  was  opportunity  to  do 
so,  are  thereby  estopped  from  objecting  to 
the  action  taken  on  the  petition.  People 
V.  Rochester,  21  Barb.  656.  So  of  a  dedi- 
cation of  property  to  public  uses.  Cincin- 
nati r.  White,  6  Pet.  431. 

(0  Thus,  a  f>arty  was  barred  by  say- 
ing his  name  was  John,  when  interro&^ated 
before  a  process  issued  against  him  in  that  _ 
name.  Price  v.  Hanvood,  3  Camp.  108. 
In  an  action  for  reentry  in  default  of  a 
distress,  the  defendant  was  concluded  by 
admitting  there  was-no  property  lialile  to 
dutress.  Presbyterian  Congr.  ©.'Williams, 
9  Wend.  147.  An  execution  having  been 
levied  on  the  land  of  defendant's  reputed 
wife,  he  was  estopped  from  showing  the 
manriagc  to  be  within  the  prohiliited 
degrees.  Divoll  v.  Leadbetter,  4  Pick. 
220 ;  Waller  v.  Drakeford.  I  Ellis  &  B. 
749.  So  judgment  creditors,  by  assenting 
to  a  conveyance,  are  concluded  from 
asserting  their  lien.  Doub  v.  Mason,  2 
Md.  380.  It  is  well  settled,  if  an  obligor 
induce  a  person  to  take  an  assignment  of 
a  note  or  bond,  by  admitting  the  justice  of 
the  debt  or  dechvring  he  has  no  defence, 
he  cannot  afterwards  deny  it  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  assignee.  But  unless  the 
assignee  would  bo  prejudiced  by  having 
parted  with  value,  there  can  be  no  estoppel 
Weaver  v.  Lynch,  25  Penn.  St.  449, 
Sloan  V.  R.  T.  &  M.  Co.  6  Blackf.  1 75 ; 
Crout  V.  De  Wolf,  1  B.  L  393  ;  Trusoott 
V.  Davis,  4  Barb.  495 ;  Piatt  r.  Squire,  12 
Met.  494;  Davis  ».  Thomas,  5  Leigh,  1. 
A  corporation  which  has  entered  upon  its 
appropriate  functions,  cannot  object,  in  an 
action  against  it,  that  legal  provisions  con- 
cerning it  have  not  b«;n  complied  with. 
Commonwealth  v.  Worcester  T.  Co.  3 
Pick.  327  ;  nor  can  a  meml»er  make  suW. 
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lent  in  its  oondosive  effect,  to  active  conduct,  (u)  So  if  a  per- 
Bon  by  actual  expressions  or  by  a  course  of  conduct,  so  appears, 
that  another  may  reasonably  infer  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment or  license,  and  the  other  acts  upon  that  inference,  whether 
the  former  intends  that  he  shall  do  so  or  not,  the  person  so  ex- 
pressing or  conducting  himself  cannot  afterwards  deny  or  resist 
the  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  words  or  con- 
duct, (v) 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
can  go  no  further,  than  to  preclude  a  party  from  denying  that 
he  has  done  that  which  he  had  power  to  do.  (t^)  The  whole 
law  of  estoppel  may  seem  to  rest  only  on  the  ground,  that  the 
law  will  not  permit  a  party  to  profit  by  his  own  fraud ;  and 


objection.  Chester  Glass  Co.  v.  Dewey, 
16  Mass.  94.  Where  a  mortgage,  note  or 
other  instrument,  is  given  to  a  corporation 
as  such,  the  party  giving  it  is  estopped 
firom  denying  the  existence  of  the  corporar 
tion.  Angell  &  Ames  on  Corp.  §  635; 
Dutchess  Co.  v,  Davis,  14  Johns.  238; 
Scarsburgh  T.  Co.  v.  Cutler,  36  Vt.  315. 
A  party  contracting  with  another  as  a  cor- 
poration is  estopped  to  deny  the  legal 
existence  of  such  corporation.  Worcester 
M.  I.  V.  Harding,  1 1  Cush.  285.  See  contra, 
Welland  Canal  v.  Hathaway,  8  Wend. 
480.  If  the  maker  of  a  note,  at  its  matu- 
rity, deliver  to  an  agent  another  note  to 
be  used  in  renewal  thereof,  and  the  holder 
refuses  to  accept  the  same  in  renewal,  but 
takes  it  as  collateral,  and  then  uses  it  as 
his  own  by  procuring  it  to  be  discounted, 
he  is  estopped  to  say  that  he  did  not  ac- 
cept it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
g^ven;  and  after  paying  the  same,  may 
maintain  an  action  upon  it,  although  he  has 
afterwards  refused  to  deliver  up  the  original 
note  to  the  maker.  Dewey  v.  Bell,  5  Al- 
len, 165.  In  Forsyth  v.  Day,  46  Me.  1 76, 
it  was  held,  that  where  the  apparent  maker 
of  a  note  upon  its  presentment  for  payment 
indulges  in  language  or  acts  calculated  to 
induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  note  was 
genuine,  although  he  may  not  be  regarded 
as  adopting  the  note  as  his  own,  still  will 
be  estopped  from  denying  his  liability 
thereon,  if  the  holder,  acting  upon  the  be- 
lief thereby  created,  has  suffered  dama^. 
(u)  "Any  culpable  conduct,  by  which 
the  relation  of  the  parties  to  the  property 
ii  completely  filtered,  will  have  tne  same 


effect "  as  fraud.  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  Coles 
u.  Bank  of  England,  10  A.  &  £.  437, 452. 
In  that  case  an  action  was  brought  for  a 
portion  of  stock  held  by  testatrix,  which 
nad  been  fraudulentiy  transferred ;  this  was 
successfully  resisted,  on  the  ground,  that 
though  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the 
fraud,  the  stockholder  had  the  means  of 
knowledge,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  negli- 
gence in  receiving  the  diminished  divi- 
dends without  objection. 

(v)  Cornish  i;.  Abington,  4  H.  &  N.  549. 

[w)  Thus,  a  corporation  may  show  its 
incapacity  for  a  certain  contract  or  course 
of  action.  In  Lowell  v.  Daniels,  2  Gray, 
161,  the  question  was,  whether  a  marrietl 
woman  may  bo  barred  by  an  estoppel  in 
pais.  Pg:  Thomas,  J. :  "  This  doctrine 
of  estoppel  in  pais  would  seem  to  be  stated 
broadly  enough,  when  it  is  said  that  such 
estoppel  is  as  effectual  as  the  deed  of  the 
party.  To  say  that  one  may  by  acts  in 
pais,  by  admission,  by  concealment,  or  by 
silence,  in  effect  do  what  could  not  be 
done  by  deed,  would  be  practically  to  dis- 
pense with  all  the  limitations  the  law  has 
imposed  upon  the  capacity  of  infants  and 
married  women."  Brown  v.  McCune,  5 
Sandf.  224.  There  cannot  be  an  estoppel 
to  show  a  violation  of  a  statute,  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  an  innoocnt  party.  Stead 
man  v.  Duhamel,  1  C.  B.  888..  Legal 
incapacity  cannot  be  removed  by  fraudn* 
lent  representations,  nor  can  there  be  an 
estoppel  involved  in  the  act  to  which  the 
incapacity  relates,  that  can  take  away  thai 
incapacity.  Keen  v,  Coleman,  39  Penn. 
St.  299 
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npon  fraud,  actual  or  constructive,  most  of  the  cases  do  certainly 
rest.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  if  one,  in  honest  error,  asserts  that 
which  is  not  true,  and  makes  the  assertion  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  a  party,  who  acts  upon  and  trusts  to  the  assertion 
in  good  faith,  he  that  made  the  mistake,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  correct  it  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  inno- 
cent party,  who  was  deceived  by  his  assertion,  (x)  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion which  issues  bonds  purporting  on  their  face  to  be  issued  in 
conformity  with  a  statute,  is  estopped  from  denying  that  fact 
when  they  have  been  put  into  the  market  (y)  However  equally 
innocent  the  assertor  may  have  been,  the  falsehood  asserted  was 
a  wrong  done  to  the  other  party.  It  is  possible  that  the  estop- 
pel might  in  such  a  case,  be  overcome,  by  the  assertor  showing 
that  he  was  deceived  by  circumstances  which  entirely  justified 
his  belief,  and  that  his  own  negligence  in  no  way  cooperated  to 
produce  the  error.  It  is  in  reference  to  questions  of  this  kind, 
that  it  has  been  said,  that  he  who  asserts  what  he  does  not  know 
to  be  true,  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  with  him  who  asserts 
what  he  knows  to  be  false ;  a  principle  which  we  cannoj;  admit, 
as  we  elsewhere  state,  without  important  qualification,  (z) 


(x)  See  note  (7),  supra.  In  Howard  v. 
Hudson,  2  Ellis  &  B.  1,  Campbell,  C.  J., 
states  the  rule,  that  the  party  setting  up 
such  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  truth,  mast 
show  botti  that  there  was  a  wilful  intent 
to  make  him  act  on  the  faith  of , the  repre- 
sentation, and  tiiat  he  did  so  act.  And  if 
the  party  induce  another  to  act  by  misrep- 
resentations innocently  made,  he  must  yet 
bear  the  injurv.  l^hus,  in  Waller  v, 
Drakeford,  1  Ellis  &  B.  749,  a  woman's 
eoods  were  sold  to  an  innocent  party,  with 
her  concurrence,  by  a  man  to  whom  she 
supposed  rtlio  was  married,  and  on  discov- 
ering her  mistake  she  was  precluded  from 
disputing  the  sale.  So  in  Wells  u.  Pierce, 
7  Foster,  503,  an  owner  was  concluded  by 
a  sale  which  he  had  induced  another  to 
make,  although  at  the  time  he  was  igno- 
rant of  his  own  interest.  See  also,  How- 
ard V.  Tucker,  1  B.  &  Ad.  712;  Doe  v. 
Lamhly,  2  Esp.  635 ;  Games  v.  Field,  2 
Yeates,  24 1 .  But  see  Steele  v.  Putney,  1 5 
Mo.  327.  But  if  the  conduct  or  represen- 
tation be  not  intended  as  an  inducement 
to  another  to  act  or  be  such  that  a  reason- 


able man  would  anticipate  no  action  from 
it,  there  is  such  an  absence  of  the  first  ele- 
ment* of  estoppel,  that  none  is  raised, 
though  another  is  in  fact  induced  to  act 
upon  it.  Thus,  where  admissions  were 
made  to  thinl  persons,  Kegina  v.  Amber- 
gate,  &c.  R.  Co.  1  Ellis  &  B.  372  ;  Pen- 
nell  V.  Hinroan,  7  Barb.  644,  and  notes  (9) 
and  (r)  supra;  nor  where  the  admi$sion 
sought  to  be  set  up  was  an  answer  to  an 
incidental  question.  Pierce  v.  Andrc^vs, 
6  Cush.  4.  In  that  case  an  execution 
creditor,  without  disclowng  his  purpose, 
obtained  an  admission  that  a  horse  in 
plaintiff's  possession  was  the  property  d" 
his  debtor,  and  a  seizure  was  thereupon 
made ;  but  the  plaintitf  was  not  precluded 
from  showing  that  the  horse  was  his  own. 
So  members  of  a  corporation,  acting  in- 
nocently, are  not  personally  estopped  from 
asserting  their  private  rights.  Verry  r. 
Worcester,  6  Gray,  544. 

{y)  Moran  v.  Miami  Commissioners,  2 
Black,  722. 

(z)  Lobdell  v.  Baker,  1  Met.  193 ;  Phila. 
W.  &  B.  B.  B.  Co.  9.  Howard,  13  How. 
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The  difficulty  attending  this  class  of  estoppels,  may  be  stated 
thus.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  some  default  of  duty, 
by  act  or  neglect,  as  a  ground  for  the  estoppeL  We  are  not  will- 
ing to  admit,  that  a  person  entirely  innocent,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  may  not  be  bound  by  his  acts  or  sayings,  where,  if  he 
be  not  bound,  he  will  be  permitted  to  cast  an  injury  upon  some 
one  as  innocent  as  he  is,  but  who  has  been  misled  merely  by  a 
justifiable  confidence  in  what  was  said  or  done  to  him  with  the 
intent  that  he  should  rely  upon  it.  (a)  But  where  this  confidence 
and  dependence  were  not  expected,  and  stiU  more  where  they  do 
not  exist,  we  apprehend  that  an  estoppel  must  be  founded  upon 
fault.  The  whole  doctrine  of  estoppels  in  pais  originated  in 
courts  of  equity,  and  passed  fi-om  them  into  courts  of  law ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  equity  is  often  asserted  in  respect  to  them, 
by  courts  of  law ;  (b)  and  where  there  is  no  violation  or  neglect 
of  duty,  of  any  kind,  we  apprehend  that  it  must  be  a  very 
strong  case  which  comes  within  the  law  of  estoppeL  (c) 


307, 336,  per  Curtis,  J. :  "  When  a  party  as- 
serts what  he  knows  is  false,  or  does  not 
know  to  be  true,  to  another's  loss  and  his 
own  gain,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fraud ;  a  fraud 
in  fact,  if  he  knows  it  to  bo  false ;  fraud 
in  law,  if  he  docs  not  know  it  to  l)C  true." 
But  the  applications  of  the  rule  will  be 
found  to  bear  the  qualifications  in  vol.  1, 
p.  66. 

(a)  Newman  v.  Edwards,  34  Pcnn.  St. 
32 ;  Water's  Appeal,  35  Penn.  St.  523. 

(6)  Tlius  in  WcUnnd  Canal  r.  Hatha- 
way, 8  Wend.  480,  Nelson,  J.,  limits  estop- 
pels to  cases  where  a  party,  "in  good 
conscience  and  honest  dealing,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  gainsay  "  his  own  acts 
or  admissions. 

(c)  We  apprehend  that  this  is  the  doc- 
triwe  of  Downs  v.  Cooper,  2  Q.  B.  256, 
quoted  ante,  in  note  (7),  as  qualifying 
Pickard  v.  Scars,  6  A.  &  E.  469.  Per- 
haps, however,  no  cases  iilustrato   this 
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principle  better  than  B.  &  W.  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Sparhawk,  5  Met.  469,  and  Brewer 
V.  B.  &  W.  Raihx)ad  Co.  5  Met.  478. 
These  cases  are  in  substance  as  follows. 
A  and  B  own  adjoining  land ;  thoy  desire 
to  establish  a  divisional  lino  between  them, 
and  by  parol  agree  on  such  a  line ;  B  sells 
to  C ;  lifore  the  sale,  A  informs  C,  orally, 
tliat  ho  claimed  only  to  that  agreed  line ; 
and  after  the  sale  C  made  expensive  im- 
provements on  the  land,  up  to  the  line, 
with  the  knowledge  of  A,  who  expressoa 
no  dissent  and  made  no  objection.  After 
ail  this,  A  discovered  that  this  was  not 
the  tioic  line,  and  that  B  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  land  really  belonging  to  A,  and 
that  C,  as  grantee  of  B,  now  held  this 
land.  A  brings  his  action  for  this  land, 
and  was  permitted  to  recover  it,  not  being 
estopped  by  what  he  liad  said  or  done,  as 
it  arose  from  a  mere  mistake,  without 
fraud  or  negligence. 
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